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Asser: restoratign of the Black, Kilkenny, 41; Kells, Kilkenny, 94. 
Academy, Royal Hibernian, exhibition—a peep internally, 70. 
Accidents, precaution against fire, 161. 

Address from the carpenters of Dublin to the public, 108. 

Affiliation of Societies with the Royal Dublin Society, 7. 

Agricultural: Show, Royal Dublin Society, engineering and building 
appliances at, 54; Society's show, Dundalk, machinery at the 
Royal, 93. 

Aheron, John—Biographical Sketches, 114. 

Air: fresh, and plenty of it, 41; tight doors and windows, 161. 

Alphabets, book of ornamental, ancient, and modern, by F. De 
La Motte (London: E. & F. N. Spon), 60. 

Amateur architects and builders, 8. 

American: items, 1383; notions of what steam-ships may yet ac- 
complish, 158 ; sketch of London, 58. 

Among the tombs—Gandon’s grave, 99. 

Ancient: cross of Banagher, 50; architecture of Ireland, 64; 
sculptured pillar stone, 72; Egyptians, mechanical labours of 
the, 10. 

Annual meeting of the county surveyors of Ireland, 128. 

Antiquities: Christ Church Cathedral, 38. 

Apparatus, M‘Kinnell’s patent ventilating, 55. 

Appliances, engineering and building, at agricultural show, Royal 
Dublin Society, 54. 

Archeological Jottings (Kilmallock), 28. 

Architect's: thoughts in Belfast, an, 145, 168 ; liabilities in order- 
ing materials, 100. 

Architects: amateur, and builders, 8; umpires, &c., 49; a word to 
young—competitions, 55 ; responsibilities of, 161. 

Arebitectural: competitions, 15; progress in Belfast, 7; Notes in 
Belfast, 99; improvements in vicinity of Ballymena, 98; Photo- 
graphic Association, 14, 160; competitions, 8, 15; notes in 
Limerick, 17; Institute, Scotland, 156; Union Company, 113. 

Architecture: (White's) rural (Blackie and Son, publishers), 9; 
rural, by J. Saunderson (London: W. 8S. Orr, & Co.), 44; and the 
Royal Dublin Society, 21; in the provinces, 43; shop, in Dublin, 55; 
ancient, of Ireland, 64; metropolitan commercial, 71; Renaissance 
or Tudor style of, 74; progress of ecclesiastical, 34, 98; progress 
of, in Ireland, 106, 138; Babylonian, 154; in Dublin improve, 
does, 163. 

Argus, Mount, new buildings, Rathfarnham, 71. 

Art: Union of Ireland, 2, 96, 124; Association for the promotion 
of, 57 ; education, juvenile, 163. 

Artistic: historical and commercial sketch of Liverpool, 39; scien- 
tific and, memoranda, 80. 

Artists’ copyright and photographic piracy, 83. 

Assistance to inventors—new project, 145. 

Assistant, carpenter's and joiner’s (Blackie and Son), 89. 

Association : the Builders’, and the operatives, 6; the Builders’, and 
architects of Ireland, 32; Architectural Photographic, 14, 160: 
for the promotion of Art (G. F. Mulvany), 57. 

Atlantic telegraph cable, 117. 

Aughnanure, Connemara, castle of. 77. 

Augustine, St., new church of, Galway, 112. 


BaBYtontan architecture, 154. 

Balance rolling bridge, new patent, 41. 

Ballymena, architectural improvements in the vicinity of, 93. 

Banacgher, ancient cross of, 50 ; 

Bank: of Ireland, Helfast. 99; new Ulster, Belfast, 184; lock, 
without key or keyhole, 56; Foster-place, the new Royal, 144. 

Bus-reliefs, Wellington Testimonial, 33. 


Baths: (Turkish, in Ireland), 7, 17, (Roman) 57; construction 
of eastern, 42; in Lincoln-place, 112. 

Belfast, 66 ; architectural progress in, 7; insufficiency of bridge accom- 
modation in, 41; building progress in, 55; sanitary state of, 70, 
84; notes in (new Bank of Ireland), 99; sanitary regulations for 
lodging-houses, 100; chippings in, 129; increasing value of 
property in, 144; the Ulster Hall, 156 ; an architect’s thoughts 
in, 145, 163. 

Bills of quantities, builders’, 68. 

Biographical Sketches: W. V. Merrison, 72; James Gandon, 79, 
101; Thomas Cooley, John Aheron, 114; Thomas Ivory, 115; 
Francis Johnston, R.H.A., 131. 

Black Abbey, Kilkenny, restoration of, 41. 

Board of Trade returns, export of iron, 19. 

Bray: Old Connaught, 100; improvements at, 140. 

Bridge: proposed widening of Carlisle, 19; over mountain rivera, 
cause of failure, 27; accommodation in Belfast, insufficiency of, 
41; new patent balance rolling, 41; our, 98; town swamps and 
social, by George Godwin, F.R.S., 75; Victoria, Montreal, 124. 

British: timber trees (Blenkarn), 148, 165; and foreign woods, 
Crystal Palace collection of, 92. 

Bronze horses of Lysippus, the, 27. 

Brunel, C.E., death of Mr., 129. 

Builders’: Association, the, and the operatives, 6; and the architects 
of Ireland, 32; estimates, bills of quantities, 68 ; tenders, 116 ; 
amateur architects and, 8; contractor’s, and manufacturer's diary 
and daily journal for 1859 (London, 4, Copthall Buildings), 

Building: current, and other topics, 3; news, local, 48; progress in 
Belfast, 55; cheap modes of, where stone and brick are dear, 114! 
church, intelligence, 133; new, Kildare-street Club, 144; and 
engineering appliances at agricultural show, Royal Dublin 
Society, 54; memoranda, 104. 

Buildings, a few practical hints on the ventilation of, 5. 


CALLIPER, string versus, 161. 

Caloric engine, the, 156. 

Canadian items, 147. 

Canal, the Shannon and the Grand, 156. 

Carlisle-bridge, proposed widening of, 19. 

Carpenter, the, 94. 

Carpenter's: and joiner’s assistant (Blackie and Son), 89; guide 
(London: Virtue & Co.), 104. 

Carpenters: the Dublin, strike, 105; address from the, of Dublin, 108. 

Castle: of Aughnanure, Connemara, 77; Lough Eske, County 
Donegal, 128. 

Cathedral: restorations at St. Patrick’s, 31; Christ Church, 88. 

Catholic (University) church (Stephen’s-green), 21; St. James's 
Roman, 59. 

Cause of failure of bridges over mountain rivers, 27. 

Ceiling painting, cost of, 52. 

Cemeteries: a ramble in our, 4, 18; the Londonderry, 128. 

Chapel, new Wesleyan, school and manse, Portadown, 19. 

Cheap modes of building where stone and bricks are dear, 114. 

Chippings in Belfast, 129. 

Christ Church Cathedral, 38. 

Church: Catholic University, Stephen’s-green, 21 ; Roman Catholic, 
Naas, tower and spire, 29; of St. Clonleith, Newbridge, 82; 
St. James’s Roman Catholic, 69; SS. Peter and Paul, Cork, com- 
petition for, 69; Trinity, Killiney, 69; St. Doulough’s (Co. 
Dablin), 71; of St. Augustine, Galway, 112; building intelli- 
gence, 188; Presbyterian, Ormond-quay, 160; Cathedral, 
Christ, 38. 
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Churehes: in Melbourne, new, 8; the sfchieg icin Malhourae, new; @4/4he Seven, Glendalough Wicke | Basteas batha-ihe cou Glendalough, Wick- 
low, 26. 

Cities, water supply and sewerage of, 95. 

City : squares, projected opening of, for public recreation, 42 ; water 
for the, 69; engineer's report of water works, Dublin, 107; 
sewerage of, 111, 130; proposed line from the, to ‘Clontarf, 132. 

Civil Engineers: of Ireland, Institution of, 7, 20, 41, 53; of London, 
premiums awarded by, 93. 

Clonleith, St., church of, Newbridge, 32. 

Clontarf: the northern suburbs, 85 ; proposed line from city to, 132. 

Club, Kildare-street, new building, 144. 

Coinage, decimal, 80. 

Combinations, trades’, 105 ; and their consequences, 113. 

Commercial : historical and artistic sketch of Liverpool, 89; archi- 
tecture, metropolitan, 71. 

Company: Architectural Union, 113; steam-packet, and philan- 
thropy, 146. 

Competition, 8; architectural, 15; Dundalk Exchange and Markets, 
19; the Genoese prison, 39; a word to young “architects, 55; 
SS. Peter and Paul, Cork, 59; matters, 84, (the Ulster Hall) 
144, 156. 

Connemara, Castle of Aughnauure, 79. 

Considerations, sanitary—sewerage, 30, 37, 51, 67, 81. 

Construction of Eastern baths, 42. 

Continental notes, 9. 

Contractors’ liabilities, 78, (party walls) 91. 

Conversazione at Royal Dublin Society, 20. 

Cooley, Thomas (biographical sketches), 114. 

Copyright, artists’, and photographic piracy, 83. 

Cork: competition for SS. Peter and Paul church, 59; 
at, 155. 

Corporation : the Dublin, paving stones, 59; Dulin, waterworks, 
102 ; Glasgow, waterworks, 148. 

Correspondcuce: amateur architects and builders—mere sketches, 8; 
Moore testimonial—pedestal No. 2, 33; St. James's Roman 
Catholic church, 59; competition for Ss. Peter and Paul Roman 
Catholic church: Cork, 59; steam fire-engines, 893; the water 
supply, 116; builders’ tenders, 116; Atlantic tele. sraph cable, 
117; new line of communication between the city and Clontarf, 
132; dust, 132, 146; the terminus in Harcourt-strect, 132 ; 
steam-packet companies and philanthropy, 146; an architect's 
thoughts in Belfast, 145, 163; does architecture in Dublin im- 
prove, 163; juvenile art education, 168. 

Correspondents, to, 11, 22, 46, 61-2. 

Cost of ceiling painting, 32. 

County Dublin: Monkstown house, 54; St. Doulough's Church, 71; 
rock monuments, 122. 

County: surveyors of Ireland, annual meeting, 123; 
Lough Eske ‘Castle, 128; 
and residence, 143. 

Cross of Banagher, King’s County, ancient, 50. 

Crystal Palace collection of British and foreign woods, 92. 

Current building, and other topics, 3. 


doings 


Donegal, 
Galway, Mr. Polluk’s farm steadin gs 


DaME-STRERT in 1750, 14. 

Death of Mr. Brunel, C.E., 129; Robert Stephenson, C.E., 145. 

Decimal coinage, 80. 

Deficiency, statistical, mortality in Ireland, 40. 

Designs, the, for the new Foreign Office, 94. 

Development of railway system, 92. 

Distribution of prizes—Museum of Trish Industry, 140. 

Does architecture in Dublin improve? 163. 

Doings at Cork, 155. 

Donegal, Co., Lough Eske Castle, 128. 

Doors and windows, air-tight, 161. 

Doulough's, St., Church, Co. Dublin, 71. 

Drainage, town, Paris and Dublin compared, 13. 

Drinking fountains, philanthropy and, 100. 

Dublin: Royal, Society, athliation of societies with the, 7; conver- 
sazione at, 20; architecture and the, 21; engineering and build- 
ing appliances at agricultural show, 54; scientific meeting, 85; 
embellishment of, 21 ; Photographic Society, 33; shop architec- 
ture in, 55; corporation paving stones, 59; carpenters’ strike, 
105; water works, 102; report of city engineer, 107; address from 
the carpenters of, 108; water supply of, 109, 125, 141, 157; 
rock mountains of county, 122; Paris and, compared (see town 
drainage), 13; county, Monkstown House, 54; county, St. 
Doulough’s church, 71; and Wicklow Railway, opening of the 
Harcourt-strvet terminus, 32. 

Dundatk: Exchange and markets competition, 19; machinery at 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, 93. 

boat, 182, “(house refuse) 146. 


focellinegs: model, for working men, 65; of Irish labourers’, 87 ; 
unpeoovement of labourers’, 108 ; " labourers’, remunerative out- 
lay, 114. 


Eastern baths, the construction of, 42. 

Ecclesiastical architecture, progress of, 34, 98. 

HNducation, j juv enile art, 1638. 

Etfecta: noxious, of green paper hangings, 14; 
social progress, 140. 

Electric light, 79. 

Electrotypes, steel, 94. 

Engine, the caloric, 156. 

Engineer, ys report of, water works, 107. 

[nyineers: Institution of Civil, of Ireland, 7, 20, 41, 53; of London, 
premiums awarded by, 93. 

Envincering and building appliances at agricultural show, Royal 
Dublin Society, 54. 

Envines, steam fire, 89. 

e sland: towers and spires of, Wicke’s (London: Thompson and 

0), 118, medieval manufactures i in, 145. 

are of the Tonic order, 86. 

Eske Castle, Lough, Co. Donegal, 128. 

Establishmente : therapeutic, their place and power, 
Ulster bank, 134. 

Estimates, builders’, 

Events, passing, 137, 

exc! lange, Dundalk, and markets competition, 19. 

Excursion trips, elie ay facilities, 128. 

Exhibition, Royal Hibernian Academy—a peep internally, 70. 

Export of iron, Board of Trade, returns, 19. 


of railways on 


112; new 


63. 


FActLities railway, excursion trips, 128. 

Facts and fallacies of the sewerage system of London and other 
large towns, by Jasper W. Rogers, C.E. (London: Atchley and 
Co. , 

Failure of bridges over mountain rivers, cause of, 27. 

Falling moulds, 12-4. 

: arm steadings and residence, Mr. Pollok, Co. Galway, 143. 

Fire, precantion acainst accidents, 161. 

Fire-engines, steam, 89. 

Foreizn Ottice, designs for the new, 94. 

Foundations, undetined, 49. 

Fountains : philanthropy and drinking, 100; public, in 1785 and 
1859, 190. 

Free museum and library, Peel Park, near Mauchester, 129. 

Fresh air, and plenty of it, 41. 


GALLERY, new National—a statue of the Queen, 31, 94. 

Galway: new church of St. Augustine, 112; county, Mr. Pollok’s 
farm steadings, residence, &., 143. 

Gandon, James: biographical sketch, 79, 101; grave of, among 
ile tombs, 99. 

Gas: what does, cost, 25; in the provinces, 156. 

(enwase prison competition, the, $9. 

Glasgow Corporation water works, 148. 

Glass as a material for window sashes, 56. 

Glendalough, Wicklow, the Seven Churches, 26. 

Goldsmith memorial, 43, 156. 

Grand Canal, the Shannon and, 156. 

Granite, Trish, versus Welsh whinstone, 6. 

Grave, Gandon’s, 9%. 

Great Eastern, Mr. Scott Russell and the directors of the, 145. 

(green paper hanwings, noxious effecta of, 14. 

Guide, the mason’s, bricklayer’s, plasterer’s, and decorator’s prac- 
tical, 75. 

Guns, how great, are made at Woolwich factories, 66. 


“ 


lant, the Ulster, Belfast, 144, 156. 

Handbook of railway law (Moore's) —London: W. H. Smith & Son, 
Strand, 75. 

Harbours, Irish transatlantic, 153. 

Harcourt-street terminus, Dublin and Wicklow Railway, opening 
of, 32. 

Harmony in our workshops, 121. 

Headstones, tombs, and monuments (Clarkson)—London: Atchley 
and Co., 44, 60. 

Health of ‘towns, 74. 

Hibernian, the Royal, Academy exhibition, 70. 

Hints: a few practical, on the ventilation of buildings, 5 
workmen, 159. 

Historical, commercial, and artistic sketch of Liverpool, 89. 

History, origin, and nature of lithography, 5. 

Hogan, John, memoir of the late, 40. 

Horse-railwavs, 146; passenver tramways, as in America, appli- 
cable to our large towns, 14. 

Horses, bronze, of Lysippus, 27. 

Hours’ movement, the nine, 114. 
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House: Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 54; refuse—dust, 146. 
Houses, our monster, 160. 
How great guns are made at the Woolwich factories, 66. 


IMPROVEMENT: of Portrush, 17; architectural, in the vicinity of 
Ballymena, 93 ; of labourers’ dwellings, 108; at the north side, 
128; at Bray, 140; metropolitan, 145. 

Increased accommodation, national schools, 114. 

Increasing value of property in Belfast, 144. 

Industry, Museum of Irish (distribution of prizes), 140. 

Institute, opening of the Lurgan Mechanics’, 40. 

Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, 7, 20, 41, 58, (premiums 
awarded by) 93; Architectural, of Scotland, 156. 

Insufficiency of bridge accommodation in Belfast, 41. 

Intelligence, church building, 133. 

Interesting sculptural relic—statue of the Blessed Virgin, 52. 

Introductory, 1. 

Inventions, in Ireland, laws of patents for, 9. 

Inventors, assistance to—new project, 145. 

Tonic Order, entity of the, 86. 

Ireland: Art Union of, 2, 96, 124; statistical deficiency —morta- 
lity in, 40; ancient architecture of, 64; progress of architecture 
in, 106, 138; Institution of Civil Engineers of, 7, 20, 41, 53; 
premiums awarded by, 93; county surveyors of, 123; Turkish 
baths in, 7, 17; laws of patents for inventions in, 9; Builders’ 
Association and architects of, 32; new bank of, at Belfast, 99. 

Irish: granite versus Welsh whirstone, 6; sulphur mines, 40; 
labourers, dwellings of, 87; Industry, Museum of (distribution of 
prizes), 140; transatlantic harbours, 153. 

Iron, export of, Board of Trade returns, 19. 

Island, St. Patrick's (topographical sketches), 20. 

Items: railway, 115; American, 183; Canadian, 147. 

Ivory, Thomas (biographical sketches), 115. 


JAMES GANDON (biographical sketches), 79, 101. 

John Hogan, memoir of the late, 40. 

Jobnston, R.H.A., the late Francis (biographical sketches), 131. 
Joiners’ assistant, carpenters’ and (Blackie & Son, Glasgow), 89. 
Jottings, archeological, Kilmallock, 28. 

Juvenile art education, 163. 


Kexrs Abbey, Kilkenny, 94. 

Kildare-street club, new building, 144. 

Kilkenny: restoration of the Black Abbey, 41; Kells Abbey, 94. 
Killiney, Trinity Church, 69. 

Kilmallock, archxological jottings, 28. 


LaBourReE«s’ dwellings: improvement of, 108; remunerative outlay, 
114; of Irish, the, 87. 

Lakelanda of Terenure, the, 54. 

Law note at recent assizes in Tullamore, 104. 

Leader—Introductory, 1. 

Liabilities, contractors’, 78, 91. 

Library, Peel Park, Salford, near Manchester, free museum and, 129. 

Liffey: branch, Midland Great Western Railway, 18; sewerage of 
the city, state of the, 111, 130. 

Light, electric, 79. 

Limerick, architectural notes in, 17. 

Linculn-place, the Turkish baths in, 112. 

Line of communication from the city to Clontarf, proposed 
new, 132. 

Lithography, origin, history, and nature of, 5. 

Liverpool, historical, commercial, and artistic sketch of, 39. 

Local building news, 43. 

Lock, without key or keyhole, new bank, 56. 

Lodging-houses in Belfast, sanitary regulations for, 100. 

London: American sketch of, 53; strike, the, 110, 127; premiums 
awarded by Institutiun of Civil Engineers of, 93. 

Londonderry, the cemetery, 128. 

Lough Eske Castle, Co. Donegal, 128. 

Lurgan Mechanics’ Institute, opening of the, 40. 

Lysippus, the bronze horses of, 27. 


Macuinernr: at the Royal Agricultural Society's show, Dundalk, 98 ; 
precantions against accidents, use of, 145. 

Manchester, free museum and library, Peel Park, Salford, near, 129. 

Manse at Portadown, new Wesleyan chapel, school, and, 19. 

Maaoufactures in England, medieval, 145. 

Markets competition, Dundalk Exchange and, 19. 

Master of the Rolls and photographers, 100. 

Material for window-sashes, glass as a, 56. 

Matters, railway, 34, 44; competition, 84, (the Ulster Hall) 144. 


Measurement, uniform, 49. 

Mechanical labours of the ancient Egyptians, 10. 

Mechanics’ Institute, opening of the Lurgan, 40. 

Medisval manufactures in England, 145. 

Meeting: Royal Dublin Society, scientific, 85; annual, the county 
surveyors of Ireland, 123. 

Melbourne, new churches in, 8. 

Memoir of the late John Hogan, 40. 

Memoranda: scientific and artistic, 80; building, 104; monthly 
railway, 134, 148, 165. 

Memorial, the Goldsmith, 43, 156. 

Memorials, monuments and (national), 438, 60. 

Mere sketches, 8. 

Metropolitan: (commercial architecture), 71, 164; improvements, 
145. 

Midland Great Western Railway, proposed branch to North Wall 
Quay, 18. 

Mines, Irish sulphnr, 40. 

Miscellaneous, 10, 45, 61, 76, 90, 104, 118, 134, 149, 166. 

M'‘Kinnell’s patent ventilating apparatus, 55. 

Model dwellings for working men, 65. 

Modes of building where stone and brick are dear, cheap, 114. 

Monkstown House, Co. Dublin, 54. 

Monster houses, our, 160. 

Monthly: mecting at Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland, 20; 
railway memoranda, 134, 148, 165. 

Montreal, Victoria biidge, 124. 

Monumental, 94, 156. 

Monuments and memorials (national, the Goldsmith testimonial), 
43, 60. 

Moore testimonial, pedestal No. 2, 33. 

Moore’s handbook of railway law (London: Smith & Son, Strand), 
75. 

Morrison, William Vitruvius, architect (biographical sketches), 72. 

Mortality in Ireland, statistical deficiency, 40. 

Moulds, falling, 124. 

Mount Argos new buildings, Rathfarnham, 71. 

Mountain rivers, cause of failure of bridges over, 27. 

Mountains of the Co. Dublin, the Rock, 122. 

Movement: the gas—what does gas cost? 25; the nine hours, 114. 

Museum: and library, Peel Park, Salford, near Manchester, 129; 
of Irish Industry, distribution of prizes, 140. 


Naas Roman Catholic church, tower and spire of, 29. 

National monuments and memorials, the Goldsmith testimonial, 43. 

National Gallery, new, 81, 94; schools, increased accommodation, 
114. 

Nature of lithography, origin, history, and, 5. 

New: churches in Melbourne, 8; works, 8, 22, 83; national 
gallery (statue of the Queen), 81, 94; bank lock, without any 
key or keyhole, 56; Foreign Office, design for, 94; works, 
notes of, 60, 75, 89, 103, 115, 153, 147, 164: church of St. 
Augustine, Galway, 112; line of communication from the city 
to Clontarf, 132; Ulster Bank establishment, 134; building, 
Kildare-street club, 144; Royal Bank, Foster-place, 144 ; 
project—assistance to inventors, 145; Wesleyan chapel, school, 
and manse at Portadown, 193; national yallery, 31, 94; patent 
balance rolling bridge, 41; Bank of lreland, Belfast, 99. 

Newbridge, church of St. Clonleith, 32. 

News, local building, 43. 

Nine hours’ movement, the, 114. 

Notes: of new works, 8, (in Limerick) 17, 22, 33, 60, 75, 89, 
108, 115, 133, 147, 164; railway, 9; continental, 9; architec- 
tural, in Belfast, 99. 

North: Wall Quay, proposed branch to, Midland Great Weste:n 
Railway, 18; side, improvements at the, 128. 

Northern suburbs, Clontarf, the, 85. 

Notions of what steamships may yet accomplish, American, 158. 

Noxious effects of gree paper hangings, 14. 


Osrrvary—Charles Owens Carroll, architect, 89; Mr. Mahony, 
156. 

Office, designs for the new Foreign, 94. 

Old Connaught, Bray, 100. 

On the construction of eastern baths, 42. 

Opening: of the Harcourt-street terminus, Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway, 82; of the Luryzan Mechanics’ Institute, 40; of the city 
squares for public recreation, projected, 42. 

Operatives, the Builders’ Association and the, 6. 

Order, entity of the Ionic, 86. 

Origin, history, and nature of lithography, 5. 

Ormond-quay. Presbyterian church, 160. 

Ornamental alphabets (see alphabets), 60. 

Our: bridges, 98 ; second year, 160; monster houses, 160 

Over-house wires, telegraphic progress, 88. 
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PACKET companies and philanthropy, steam, 146. 

Painting, cost of ceiling, 52. 

Palace collection of British and foreign woods, the Crystal, 92. 

Paper hangings, green, noxious effects of, 14. 

Paris and Dublin compared—town drainage, 18. 

Parliamentary trains, 65. 

Party walls, 49, (contractors’ liabilities) 91. 

Passenger tramways, as in America, applicable to our large towns, 
horse, 154. 

Passing events, 137. 

Patent: balance rolling bridge, new, 41; ventilating apparatus, 
M‘Kinnell’s, 55. 

Patents for inventions in Ireland, the laws of (O’Gorman), 9. 

Patrick's Cathedral, restorations at St., 31. 

Paving-stones, the Dublin Corporation, 59. 

Pedestal No, 2, Moore testimonial, 33. 

Peel Park, Salford near Manchester, free museum and library, 129. 

Peter and Paul church (Cork) competition, 59. 

Petersburgh, St., 76. 

Philanthropy and drinking fountains, 100. 

Photographic: Association, Architectural, 14; Society, the Dublin, 
38; piracy, artists’ copyright and, &3 ; Association, Architects’, 
160. 

Photographers, the Master of the Rolls and, 100. 

Pillar stone, ancient sculptured, 72. 

Piracy, artists’ copyright and photographic, 83. 

Pollok’s (Mr.) farm steadings, residences, &c., Co. Galway, 148. 

Portadown, new Wesleyan chapel, school, and manse, 19. 

Portrush, improvement of, 17. 

Practical hints on the ventilation of buildings, a few, 5. 

Practice of vertilation, theory and (Dr. Haughton), 56. 

Preachers, residences for Wesleyan, 41. 

Precaution against accidents—tire! 145, 161. 

Premiums awarded by Institution of Civil Engineers, 93. 

Presbyterian church, Ormond-quay, 160. 

Prison competition, the Genoese, 39. 

Prizes, Museum of Irish Industry, distribution of, 140. 

Progress: in Belfast, architectural, building, 7, 55; of ecclesiastical 
architecture, 34, 98; telegraphic— over-house wires, 88; of 
architecture in Ireland, the, 106, 138; effects of railways on 
social, 140. 

Project, new— assistance to inventors, 145. 

Projected opening of the city squares for public recreation, 42. 

Promotion of Art, Association for the (G. F. Mulvany, R.H.A.), 57. 

Property in Belfast, increasing value of, 144. 

Proposed: branch to North Wall Quay, Midland Great Western 
Railway, 18; widening of Carlisle-bridge, 19; line from the city 
to Clontarf, 132. 

Provinces : architecture in the, 43; gas in the, 156. 

Provincial works, 163. 

Public: recreation, projected opening of the city squares for, 42 ; 
fountains in 1785 and 1859, 100. 


Quay: North Wall, proposed branch to— Midland Great Western 
Railway, 18; Presbyterian Church on Ormond, 160. 

Queen, statue of the—new National Gallery, 31. 

Quantities, builders’ bills of, 63. 


Raitway: notes, 9; matters, 34, 44; Midland Great Western, pro- 
posed branch to North Wall Quay, 18; system, development of 
92; items, 115; facilities—excursion trips, 128; memoranda, 
134, 143, 165; horse 146: law, Moore's handbook of (London : 
Smith & Son), 75; on social progress, effects of, 140. 

Ramble, a, in our cemeteries, 4, 18. 

Rathfarnham (Mount Aryos new buildings), 71, 160. 

Rathmines, Rathgar, the southern suburba, 98. 

Recreation, projected opening of the city squares for public, 41. 

Refuse, house, 146. 

Regulations for lodging-houses in Belfast, sanitary, 100. 

Relic, interesting sculptural, 52. 

Renaissance or Tudor stvle of architecture, the, 74. 

Report of the City Engineer, water- works, Dublin, 107. 

Residences for Wesleyan Preachers, 41. 

Responsibilities of Architects, 161. 

Restoration of the Black Abbey, Kilkenny, 41. 

Restorations at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 31. 

Returns, Board of ‘Trade, export of iron, 19. 

Reviews: the Laws of Patents for Inventions in Ireland (O'Gorman), 
9; Rural Architecture (Blackie and Son), 9; Rural Architecture 
(Orr & Co.. London), 44: Headstoyes, Tombs, and Monuments 
(Atchley & Co., London), 44, 60, Skyring's Builders’, Contractors’, 
and Manufacturers’ Diary and Daily Journal, for 1859 (4 Copthall- 
buildings, London), 44, 166; Facts and Fallacies of the Sewerage 
System of London and otber large towns (Atchley & Co., London), 


44; Book of Ornamental Alphabets, ancient and modern (E. & 
F. N. Spon, London), 60; Moore's Handbook of Railway Law 
(Smith & Son, London ; Bradshaw & Bradlock, Manchester), 75; 
Town Swamps and Social Bridges (Routledge, Warnes, & Rout- 
ledge, London), 75; the Masons’, Bricklayers’, Plasterers’, and 
Decorators’ Practical Guide, 75; Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Assis- 
tant (Blackie & Son, Glasgow), 89; Monumens Funeraires 
(Avanzo & Cie, Liege); Nicholson's Carpenter's Guide (George 
Virtue, London and New York), 104; Wicke’s Towers and Spires 
of England, 3rd vol. (Thompson & Co., London); British Timber 
Trees, by Blenkarn (Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, London), 
166; Handy-book on Villa Architecture (Thompson & Co., 
London), 166. 

River Liffey—sewerage of the city, state of the, 111, 130. 

Rivers, cause of failure of bridges over mountain, 27. 

Rock mountains of the County Dublin, the, 122. 

Rolling bridge, new patent balance, 41. 

Roman: baths, 57; Catholic church, Naas, 29; St. James's, 59; 
SS. Peter and Paul, Cork, 59. 

Royal: Hibernian Academy exhibition, 70 ; Agricultural Society’s 
show, Dundalk, machinery at the, 93; Bank, Foster-place, the 
new, 144. 

Royal Dublin Society: affiliation of societies with, 7; conversazione 
at the, 20; architecture and the, 21; engineering and building 
appliances at the agricultural show of, 54; scientific meeting 
at, 85. 

Rural architecture (White’s)—Blackie and Son, 9, (Saunderson’s) 
—London: W. 8. Orr & Co., 44. 


Saint: Patrick's Cathedral, restorations at, 31; Clonleith, Newbridge, 
church of, 82; Doulough’s Church, County Dublin, 71; Peters- 
burg, 76. 

Sanitary: considerations—sewerage, 30, 87, 51, 67, 81; state of 
Belfast, 70, 84; regulations for lodging houses in Belfast, 100. 

Sashes, glass as a material for window, 56. 

School, new Wesleyan chapel, and manse, Portadown, 19. 

Schools, national, increased accommodation, 114. 

Scientific: and artistic memoranda, 80; meeting Royal Dublia 
Society, 85. 

Scotland, Architectural Institute of, 156. 

Sculptural relic, interesting, 52. 

Second year, our, 160. 

Seven Churches, Glendalough, Wicklow, the, 26. 

Sewerage: sanitary considerations, 80, 37, 51, 67, 81; of cities, 
water supply and, 95; system of London and other large towns, 
facts and fallacies of the, by Jasper W. Rogers, C.E. (London: 
Atchley & Co.), 44; of the city, state of the river Liffey, 
111, 130. 

Shannon and the Grand Canal, 156. 

Shop Architecture in Dublin, 55. 

Show, Roval Dublin Society, engineering and building appliances at 
the agricultural, 54. 

Side, improvement at the north, 128. 

Skerries and St. Patrick’s Island—topographical sketches, 20. 

Sketch: of Liverpool, historical, commercial, and artistic, 39; of 
London, au American, 53. ; 

Sketches: mere, 8; topographical (Skerries and St. Patrick's 
Island), 20; biographical (W. V. Morrison), 72 ; James Gandon, 
99, 101; biographical—Thomas Cooley, John Aheron, 114; 
Thomas Ivory, 115; Francis Johnston, R.H.A., 181. 

Society: Royal Dublin, affiliation of societies with, 7 ; conversazione 
at Koval Dublin, 20; architecture and the Royal Dublin, 21; 
the Dublin Photographic, 83; engineering and building applian- 
ces at the agricultural show, Royal Dublin, 54 ; scientific meeting, 
ditto, 85; Royal Agricultural, show Dundalk, machinery at the, 
93. 

Societies, affiliation of, with the Royal Dublin Society, 7. 

Southern suburbs, Rathmines, Rathgar, 98. 

Spire of Naxs Roman Catholic church, tower and, 29. 

Squarea, for public recreation, projected opening of the city, 42. 

Stute of the Liffey, sewerage of the city, 111, 130. 

Statistical deficiency—mortality in Ireland, 40. 

Statue: of the Queen—new National Gallery, 31; of the Blessed 
Virgin—interesting sculptural relic, 52. 

Steadings, residence &c., Co. Galway, Mr. Pollok's farm, 143. 
Steam: fire engines, 89; ships may yet accomplish, American 
notions of what, 158 ; packet companies and philanthropy, 146. 

Steel electrotypes, 94. 

Stephen’s-green, Catholic University church in, 21. 

Stephenson, C.E., death of Mr. Robert, 145. 

Stone, ancient sculptured pillar, 72. 

Street, Dame, in 1790, 14. 

Strike: trades’ combinations—the Dublin carpenters, 105; the 
London, 110, 127. 

String versus calliper, 161. 
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Suburbs: the northern, Clontarf, 85; the southern, Rathmines, | Undefined foundations, 49. 


Rathgar, 98; (villa sites in the), 140, 164. 

Sulphur mines, Irish, 40. 

Supply and sewerage of cities, water, 95, (Dublin) 109, 116, 125, 
141, 157. 

Surveyors of Ireland, the county, annual meeting, 123. 

System, development of railway, 92. 


TELEGRAPHIC: progress, over-house wires, 88; cable, Atlantic, 117. 

Tenders, builders’, 116. 

Terenure, the lakelands of, 54. 

Terminus in Harcourt-street, opening of the, 132. 

Testimonial: the Wellington, bas-reliefs for, 33; the Moore, 
pedestal No. 2, 38; the Goldsmith—monuments and memorials 
national, 43. 

The: Carpenter, 94; Architectural Union Company, 113. 

Theory and practice of ventilation (Dr. Haughton), 56. 

Therapeutic establishments, their place and power, 112. 

Timber trees, British (Reviews), 148, 165. 

To correspondents, 11, 22, 46, 61, 62. 

Tombe, among the—Gandon’s grave, 99. 

Topics, current building and other, 8. 

Topographical sketches (Skerries and St. Patrick's Island), 20. 

Tower and spire of Naas Roman Catholic church, 92. 

Towers and Spires of England, Wicke’s (Review)—London, Thomp- 
son & Co., 118. 

Town: drainage—Paris and Dublin compared, 18; swamps and 
social bridges, by George Godwin, F.R.S., 75. 

Towns, health of, 74. 

Trade returns, Board of, export of iron, 19. 

Trades combinations, the Dublin carpenters’ strike, 106. 

Trains, parliamentary, 65. 

Tramways: as in America, applicable to our large towns, horse 
passenger, 154. 

Transatlantic harbours, Irish, 153. 

Trees, British timbers, 148, 165. 

Trinity Church, Killiney, 69. 

Tripe, excursion—railway facilities, 128. 

Tudor style of architecture, the renaissance or, 74. 

Turkish baths: in Ireland, 7, 17; in Lincoln-place, the, 112. 


Uxsrer: Bank establishment, new, 184; Hall—competition matters, 
144, 156. 
Umpires, architect, 49. 


Uniform measurement, 49. 

Union: Art, of Ireland, 2, 96, 124; Company, the Architec- 
tural, 113. 

University Church in Stephen’s-green, the Catholic, 21. 

Use of Machinery—precaution against accidents, 145. 


VALUE of property in Belfast, increasing, 144. 

Ventilating apparatus, M‘Kinnell’s patent, 55. 

Ventilation: of buildings, a few practical hints on the, 5; the 
theory and practice of (Dr. Haughton), 56. 

Victoria Bridge, Montreal, 124. 

Villa sites in the suburbs, 140. 


WALLS, party, 49 (contractors’ liabilities), 91. 

Water: for the city, 69; supply and sewerage of cities, 95, (corres- 
respondence) 116; works, Dublin Corporation, 102; works, 
Dublin (report of the city engineer), 107; works, Glasgow 
Corporation, 148; supply of Dublin, 109, 116, 125, 141, 157. 

Wellington testimonial, bas-reliefs for the, 33. 

Welsh whinstone, Irish granite versus, 6. 

Wesleyan: chapel, school, and manse, at Portadown, new, 19; 
preachers, residences for, 41. 

What does gas cost ?—the gas movement, 25. 

Wicklow, the Seven Ciiurches, Glendalough, 26. 

Widening, proposed, of Carlisle-bridge, 19. 

Window-sashes, glass as a material for, 56. 

Windows, air-tight doors and, 161. 

Wires, telegraphic progress, over-house, 88. 

Woods, the Crystal Palace collection of British and Foreign, 92. 

Woolwich factories, how great guns are made at, 66. 

Word to young architects, a—eompetitions, 55. 

Working men, model dwellings for, 65. 

Workmen, hints for, 159. 

Works: notes of new, 8, 22, 38, 60, 75, 89, 108, 115, 133, 147, 
164; Dublin Corporation water, 102, (report of the city engi- 
neer), 107 ; Glasgow Corporation water, 148. 

Workshops, harmony in our, 121. 


YEAR, our second, 160. 
Young architects, competition, a word to, 55. 
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The Dublin Builder. 
Vor. I.—No. 1. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


NLIKE the course usually pursued by intending 
journalists in the i issuing of voluminous preli- 
minary prospectuses—promising all manner of fine 
things—which not one in one hundred ever half read, 
we preferred to announce our purpose simply and 
briefly, leaving our adopted title to speak for itself, and 
reserving this space in our opening number for a few 
introductory remarks as to the circumstances which led 
us into this undertaking, and matters of detail connected 
with our proposed tactics. Justly may the numerous 
classes identified with the Building and Constructive 
arts in Ireland, writhe under the stigma that they 
alone of their craft in the three sister kingdoms pursue 
their career unrepresented by that powerful advocate, 
“the Press ;” and are unable to point to any national 
and professional periodical devoted to their enlighten- 
ment, to the maintenance intact of their rights and 
privileges, and the forwarding of their general interests.” 
With a view of filling up the vacuum, ourefforts, humble 
though they be, in the production of this journal, are 
directed ; and zealously shall they be pursued, in the 
firm conviction that there are both the masses and the 
inclination in this country—if properly aroused—to 
support a class periodical conducted with prudence 
and ability. Sceptical as to the veracity of this some 
are, and we confess may to an extent justly be; but for 
obvious reasons we shall be pardoned for volunteering 
the statement, that “a previous undertaking of a similar 
nature fully justifies this trial.” To dilate here upon 
subjects of a personal character, however they may 
bear upon the assertion just made, would be both bad 
taste and irrelevant; but for the satisfaction of those 
who formerly, and have again, entered the lists as our 
supporters; and to dispel from the minds of others a 
supposition as to the existence of chimerical elements 
in this speculation, we must remark, that were it not 
for a combination of proceedings, alike discreditable 
to the originators and unanticipated by us—but for 
which public contumely has been heaped upon their 
heada—the building profession and kindred arts and 
sciences would not have remained unrepresented during 
the last two years. With renewed vigour, though 
clothed in other garments and with different title, we 
enter upon our mission, but in principles remaining 
the same, with the introduction of some slight modi- 
fications. Though profeasedly a “ class” journal, the 
projectors of “ The Dublin Builder” confidently look 
forward to general support, by the introduction of 
instructive and popular subjects, and the entire 
absence from its pages of anything approximating to 
politics or polemics; they being solely devoted to the 
admission of such matter only as shall serve to enlighten 
the ignorant, to please and edify the man of education, 
and to chronicle advancing steps in the path of pro- 
gress, when such appertain to projects or accomplish- 


© In England there exist several first-class and well-established 
periodicals devoted to the improvement of science, art, and every 
branch of mechanics; presenting a never-failing source of instraction 
aad mental reereation; and even Scotland, where the artizan class 
ie neither so numerous nor so notedly excellent id skill and ingenuity 

as in Ireland, possesses one likewise, flourishing since the period of its 
establishment. 


ments of a scientific, a artistic, s, sanitary, 0 or, we may add, 
of a philanthropic character. 

Pursuing such a course, we hope to find ourselves 
as welcome visitors in the studio and drawing-room 
of the professor, as in the humblest domicile of the 
intelligent mechanic ; without being specially identified 
with either, but devoting ourselves equally, impartially, 
and independently to serve the interests and contribute 
to the gratification of both. 

Reference to other portions of this journal will 
convince, that although Ireland has decidedly made 
improving strides in the several departments of a 
more immediately professional character, coming under 
our notice, much more yet remains to be achieved in 
the sanitary arrangements of our cities and towns, the 
water supply thereto, more complete ventilation of our 
public and domestic buildings, erection of national 
monuments, the demolition of dilapidated dwellings, 
provision of suitable homes for the living poor, and 
fitting receptacles for the remnants of mortality in all 
classes, &c.; presenting ample scope for another class of 
subjects strictly within our province, and which cannot 
fail to interest the philanthropist and every friend to 
the well-being of the community at large. 

Owing to the absence of a local press devoted to the 
full and complete publication of matters scientific and 
artistic—periodically presenting themselves at the 
lectures and conversaztones of our institutes, so uni- 
versally celebrated as instructing media—much valu- 
able information which there might be imparted is 
denied to the working man, whose position in so- 
ciety and daily occupations respectively, preclude the 
possibility of personal attendance. True! the trans- 
actions of those institutions to which we refer are 
separately published and purchaseable, but they are 
either only gratuitously accessible to members, or are 
not compatible with the limited resources of an artizan’s 
pocket. One of our chief objects shall be, as far as 
practicable within our moderate compass, to publish such 
proceedings so as to suit the comprehension of our 
readers, and not a mere unintelligible synopsis, omit- 
ting the gist and marrow of the subject, as is usually 
presented—seemingly under restraint—by most of our 
cotemporaries. 

To our professional readers our course is so mani- 
fest as to call for little explanation, as substantially 
we shall follow in the wake of our predecessors, labour- 
ing, however, under the difficulties which constantly 
bestrew the path of novitiates, and with which they 
have had in their turn to contend as we now have. 

They who recollect what those periodicals were at 
first starting, which are now colossal both in point. of 
excellence and circulation, will readily admit that too 
much ought not to be expected ab initio, and that “all 
great ends are attained by small beginnings.” 

Such is the anomalous position of the Architectural 
and Engineering professions now-a-days, the former 
especially; and so utterly devoid are they of that 
governmental and legal protection of their rights in- 
variably bestowed on every other, that much may be 
accomplished in the reformation of existing abuses by 
their exposition through the medium of a periodical 
devoted to special interesta. Collectively, the members 
uf these professions constitute an important class, and 
of themselves possess all the elements of strength to 
form a compact body capable of resisting extraneous 
shocks if the cohesive particles of “union and good 
faith” were not absent from the mass. To do Justice, 
however, the Institute of Civil Engineers in; Ireland 
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has progressed in a degree towards the advancement 
of science, and deserves some credit, although con- 
sidering the host of talent which it comprises within 
its area of membership, more could have been achieved. 
Let us, however, hope that a new era may dawn on 
the existence of this and a kindred institute which is 
painfully behindhand in fulfilling the object of its 
mission, though possessing advantages which, to some 
extent at least, might be turned to account. With 
much pleasure do we refer to the recent laudable effort 
made by the Builders of this city to establish an Asso- 
ciation, with a view of improving the position of the 
body, and effecting a more permanent understanding 
between employer and employeés; and though in this 
latter respect some misconception has arisen, it is 
to be hoped that it will prove but a passing cloud, and 
that good feeling may be speedily restored. Little now 
remains for us to add, except as regards “ Illustrations,” 
to which all classes attach more or less interest. In this, 
however, we are reluctantly compelled to dissappoint 
general expectation, but we do so advisedly and—a 
moment’s consideration will convince—wisely. To 
such a position of excellence, in this regard, have the 
professional and other periodicals now in existence at 
the other side attained, that we should be placed in a 
somewhat humiliated position were we to adopt 
a course which we could not creditably carry out; and 
in short with necessarily limited resources, that would 
be impracticable, at least during the first year of our 
existence ; and ifcommenced in our infancy we should 
be both exposing ourselves to mockery and sealing our 
premature doom. We have an instance of a profes- 
sional periodical published in Scotland without illus- 
trations, and as “caution marks the guarded way” 
of speculators there, we adopt it as the safest means of 
ensuring ultimate success. 

To those, however, who desire through our medium 
to publish their designs we say, that being desirous to 
afford every facility for the exposition of talent, we 
shall provide a space for meritorious subjects, the 
blocks—artistically executed—being supplied. 

With those classes for whom this journal is sought 


to be established mainly depend both its longevity and. 


excellence, for we but set the machinery at work, and 
it remains for them to assist in its maintenance, as the 
proceeding involves much responsibility. 

Gladly would we have committed this task to abler 
hands, but none having stepped forward to assume the 
initiative, we now launch our bark, fully equipped for 
what we confidently look forward to be a long and 
prosperous voyage, trusting to be enabled by the 
assistance of an efficient crew to brave the uncertain 
sea of speculation, and steer it safely into the haven 
of prosperity. 


—_ 


THe Brut Rock LichtHouse—the most remarkable erection 
on the shores of Great Britain, is a circular edifice, the foundation 
stone being nearly at low water level of ordinary spring-tides; and 
at high water the building is immersed fifteen feet. The two firat 
courses of masonry are curiously dovetailed and jointed, and the 
successive layers are joggled. The cement used was a mixtare of 
pozzolano, earth, lime, and sand in equal proportions. ‘The stones 
weigh from one to two tons. The lower course is forty-two feet in 
diameter, and the building diminishes to thirteen feet. Total height, 
including the light room, 115 feet. It is solid to a height of thirty 
feet, then the walls are seven feet thick, but diminish to one foot. 
There are six flats interiorly, and the light room is of octagonal form 
covered with a dome of copper, and terminated by a gilt ball. Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, Engineer. 


If we perceive at present little genius, it is because the arts have 
few inventors in an age where there are so many models. 
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ART UNION OF IRELAND. 


An association calculated, par excellence, to foster that artistic 
talent for which Ireland, amidst all her difficulties, has maintained a 
celebrity redounding to her national honour, is eminently entitled to 
co-operation from all classes; but more especially so where ite 
initiative steps are beset with obstacles naturally resulting from the 
premature failure of some of its predecessors having similar objects 
in view, and professing at their onset to confer immense benefits on 
professional artists and the public at large respectively. 

In the subject of our present notice we recognise elements at once 
embracing novelty, liberality, and judiciousness, and evidencing the 
fact of its promoters spurning the beaten path marked by former 
projects, and opening out a wider course both for the aspirations of 
artists and the cultivation of ssthetic principles in public taste. 
Matters of detail—the primary careful digestion of which serve to 
ensure the success of any design—seemn to have been treated in this 
instance with peculiar foresight and study, so as to produce an 
harmonious whole, free from incongruous features and speculative 
reckonings. 

“The Art Union of Ireland” has adopted rules for its guidance 
demanding special notice, and which to our mind will contribute 
materially to the permanency of its establishment; perhaps the 
most nationally important being the encouragement offered to 
artists, natives of, or resident in this country, in the appropriatton 
of an annual sum, varying with its income, to be expended In 
premiums for the best works of art exhibited in the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy; and the next, that of dispensing with the issue of 
engravings to each member from a single subject chosen by a com- 
mittee. ‘To the former we must, however, partly take an exception 
and suggest an amendment, viz., the dispensing of the Academy 
as the exclusive receptacle of premiated works, inasmuch as it shuts 
oat from participation without considerable trouble, unnecessary 
expense, and some attendant dissatisfaction, several important pro- 
vincial towns whereat we hope to see periodical Fine Art Exhibitions 
rather numerous, especially since the inducement of the travelling col- 
lection from Marlborough House is at the disposal of parties willing 
to avail themselves of its valuable accessary aid. For metropolitan 
purposes, the Royal Hibernian Academy is unquestionably the most 
fitting medium for the proposed object ; but in a matter of national 
constitution, where success is so much dependent on general patronage, 
it seems to us that the principle of centralization ought to be prudently 
avoided as far as possible. Wisely, both in an artistic and pecuniary 
point of view, has the ordinary system of presenting each member 
with a proof engraving of a chosen subject been dispensed with, as 
the desirable objects are simultaneously attained of assisting the dis- 
criminations of small prize-holders entitled to select from a variety of 
works of art, whether pictures, engravings, statuettes, or casts; and 
of placing a larger sum to be expended in chtefprizes at the disposal 
of the committee than was achievable under the old regimé. Doubt- 


leas, finely engraved fac-similes of the chefs d'euvres of eminent 
artists extensively distributed materially conduce to the cultivation of 
a refined taste; but the selection is compulsory, and when thousands 
of thousands of similar impressions are struck off, and subsequently 
plagiarized and tortured into a variety of forms and materials, the 
excellence of art dwindles into a hackneyed vulgarisin superlatively 
offensive and distasteful. Let us hope that before the committee 
finally decide on, and announce the premiums to be awarded to works 
of art exhibited in 1859, * Architecture” will not be forgotten, for 
in this department the exhibitions of the Academy have degenerated 
into a nothingness which no apparent cause can justify. For further 
particulars relative to this project, we must refer our readers to 
advertisements and the published prespectuses obtainable from the 
Secretary ; and as the distribution of prizes is intended to take place 
in April, 1859, we trust that the important array of members collected 
against that occasion will stamp the operations of the ‘ Art Union 
of Ireland” with the successful tmpresse which we heartily believe it 
deserves. 


ACQUISITIONS TO THE British Museum.—About 100 cases of 
antiquities, the result of excavations in Halicarnassus and Cnidua, 
have arrived in London, being transmitted thither by Mr Charles 
Newton, the British Vice-Consul at Mytilene; as also 50 cases of 
similar treasures from Carthage. Amongst those from Cnidus is a 
gigantic lion of Parian marble, in a crouching attitude, measuring 
ten feet in length, by six in height, and-weighing eight tons. 
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CURRENT BUILDING, AND OTHER TOPICS. 


Never, perhaps, since the days of James Gandon 
and Francis Johnston, to whose genius we are indebted 
for those designs which have rendered our buildings 
architecturally celebrated, was progress in the beautifi- 
cation of our metropolis and the improvement of its 
thoroughfares more manifest than at present. On all 
sides we hear of extensive works projected, and some 
of those for a length of time regarded as hearsay and 
mere idle rumour, have assumed a tangible shape, and 
are in course of completion. 

Foremost we notice our Railway Companies contri- 
buting their quota, and taking steps to facilitate public 
conveyance and meet the requirements of increasing 
traffic by the extension of their lines, or the erection 
of additional buildings at their present termini. The 
Liffey branch, from the Broadstone terminus to the 
North Wall, is a project of much national importance, 
and a necessary consequence on the unprecedented 
success of the ‘“ Lever Transatlantic Line,” to the 
spirited originator of which all honour is due. To 
those who have not inspected the map of this line— 
which has been prepared at the establishment of a 
fellow-citizen, and as a work of topographical skill 
and excellence, reflects on him the highest credit *— 
we may remark, that the line will branch by a curve 
near the terminal buildings, and run almost parallel 
with the north-easterly side of the Royal Canal, of 
which the Midland Great Western Railway Company 
are likewise the proprietors, to a point on North Wall 
Quay, beyond the last swivel-bridge. The bill will 
be brought before parliament in February; but lines 
of deviation being reserved at either side, it would be 
impossible, in the presentsatage of proceedings, to define 
the exact route. It may not be generally known that 
at the Galway end of this railway a branch is in actual 
course of construction, from Eyre-square terminus to 
the docks, thereby ensuring direct railway communi- 
cation from our quays to the pier whence the trans- 
Atlantic vessels start. The costly and beautifully 
executed terminal buildings of this company have, to 
& great extent, been hidden from public view, owing 
to the extremely narrow approach thereto by Upper 
Dominick-street ; but this defect is in course of being 
obviated by the construction of a new street from the 
Broadstone to the Four Courts via portion of Church- 
street, near to the wing now being erected by Mr. 
Meade, under the Board of Publie Works. Some 
deviations, however, have been made from the original 
plan, and the project is likely to be more comprehensive 
than was at firat intended. While in this locality, we di- 
rect our footsteps towards the new bridge, destined to 
supply the place of that time-honoured, but dilapidated, 
structure familiarly known as “ Bloody Bridge.” Con- 
siderable progress has been made; and the river will 
be spanned by a single arch resting against chiselled 
granite abutments, and with cast iron openwork 
parapets, &c., the design having some architectural 
merit combined with simplicity and appropriateness. 
To the Ballast Corporation, and the skill of the en- 

ineer, Mr. George Halpin, are the citizens indebted 
or this decided improvement, as also for the recently 
erected and beautiful graving dock near the North 
Wall point, and the two timber wharves in course of 
erection near Wapping and Fish-streets. 

Perhaps the project which commands the greatest 
share of public attention is the contemplated street, 
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the continuation of Dame-street—to the terminus of 
the Great Southern and Western Railway, at King’s 
Bridge; and though many doubt its feasibility, we are 
assured that it is in a fairer way of speedy accomplish- 
ment than is generally believed, and that several in- 
fluential noblemen and gentlemen have taken it up in 
right earnest, and doubtless will carry it through ; s0 
that we may look forward to its completion before 
many more summers shall have passed over our heads. 
To save misunderstanding, however, it is well to state, 
that the parties identified with this undertaking are 
an independent body, having mo connection collec- 
tively with our local Corporation, whicb is unques- 
tionably an advantage rather than otherwise. The 
roadway will be 60 feet, with pathways at either side 
of 20 feet, making a total of 100 feet. ‘The metamor- 
phis which will be effected in the various localities 
through which it is proposed to pass, is palpable; and 
narrow and crooked streets, with their ruinous and 
confined dwellings will be razed, and give place to a 
wide thoroughfare with ranges of first-class commer- 
cial establishments at either side. This, at least, is 
the project ; and we doubt not that if carried out at 
all, it will be in its entirety; and that intending 
builders will be bound substantially to a plan, so as 
to ensure uniformity. 

We should mention that the designer of this great 
scheme is Mr. Louch, a local architect and C.E., to 
whom the citizens have already been under obligations 
for metropolitan improvements, the result of his valu- 
able suggestions. 

Again, in the neighbourhood of Amiens-street, im- 
portant works are proposed to be carried out by the 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway Company, in the widen- 
ing of their present line at the terminus; and the 
area comprehended by this proposal will embrace 
many of the ranges of dwellings parallel to, and at 
right angles, or nearly so, with the railway, which 
must de necessitate be removed, including Halpin’s-row, 
Inkerman, portion of Preston-street, &c., as also the 
waste ground both in front and rere ; and which, when 
effected, will cause a great and desirable change. 
The inclined approach for goods to the railway 
will be opposite to the quoin of terminus at the 
other side of the roadway, leading to Sheriff- 
street, and for some distance will run parallel to 
Amiens-street, curving towards the line. In the 
immediate vicinity, buildings of a domestic class 
have sprung up rather more rapidly of late years than 
might have been anticipated from the nature of the 
site, which not very long since was regarded as an almost 
irreclaimable swamp ; and we know that many others 
are now in contemplation, which fully evidence that 
the north side is manifestly improving, and land for- 
merly pronounced valueless, to be capable of repro- 
duction to the owners. Passing to the south side we 
find the same eteady march in the path of improve- 
ment which has so long characterized Rathmines, 
Rathgar, Roundtown, &c., where villas, single and 
semi-detached, terraces, &c., are springing up with an 
almost fairy-like rapidity, and the green sward speedily 
gives way tomacadamized roadsand populous thorough- 
fares, justifying the supposition that there is a uni- 
versal move in that direction. We hear of a new 
religious edifice being intended, but do not counte- 
nance, as a general principle, the spirit which guides 
professional gentlemen to tender their services gratu- 
itously, as in the first place it damages the interests of 
others, and is rarely prompted by any other ;feeling 


° Mr. E, J. Harty, Lithographer, &., Ulster Chambers, Dame-st. | than that of gratifying vanity. 
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At length we are pleased to find that a committee = been formed 
with a view of carrying into effect the suggestion of Lord Carlisle, 
happily thrown out at the inauguration of the Moore Statue, viz., to 
erect a suitable monument to our late distinguished countryman, 
‘Oliver Goldsmith.” Suitable let us hope it may be, or not at all! 
for all but the perpetrators must look with pain on the sorry pro- 
duction—contiguous to that proposed—assumed to be in honourable 
commemoration of Ireland's bard, ‘Thomas Moore! Doctor it as they 
may, it must still remain a perpetual stigma on our artistic taste and 
national pride; and the only true remedy is a complete and speedy 
removal, followed by the substitution of a memorial more consistent 
with good taste, and better in accordance with the personnel of the 
bard ; as also the provision of a fitting pedestal for the reception of his 
well-known diminutive but portly form, rather than the colossal 
proportions of the broad-backed and brawny figure now resting on the 
gaunt pedestal in College-street. We understand it has been finally 
resolved to take otf the present procizious and stooped head, substi- 
tuting one looking upwards as more consistent with presumed 
inspiration. Unfortunately, in most of our projects in this 
country, merit, modest merit, is cast in the shade, and designs 
by strugyling artists, however meritorious, must yield to the proteyés 
of influential parties; and never was a case more palpable than this 
for the distinguished sculptor who has since passed from amongst us, 
and who submitted a Leautiful—and his /ast—model for this statue, at 
once simple, graceful and truthful (as all his works were), was disre- 
garded, and the execution of the memorial entrusted to another who, 
whatever may be his talents, had not the national claims of “John 
Hogan,” and certainly did not, in this instance, produce a successful 
result. Let the errors of the past, however, be avoided: and let the 
proposed Goldsmith Testimonial be thrown open to a real national 
competition, and three or four competent artists, selected by the 
Board of Trinity College, be called in to adjudicate on the designs 
submitted, when prepared to carry out the one approved without any 
aftercomings. The recent negociations between the College authori- 
ties and the Corporation, with reference to lessening the enclosed 
area in front, having terminated without effecting the desired end, it 
behoves the enlightened Board of the venerated Alma Mater to re- 
consider, under existing circumstances, the details of an arrangement, 
whereby the double advantage of providing a fitting position for the 
memorial to him whuse career was so intimately identified with the 
University, and the removal of present impediments to public traffic 
be attained; not to speak of the improvement which would conse- 
quently ensue, architecturally speaking, to the buildings themselves. 
Close by, and at either side of the University boundary, we hear of 
new and important structures about being raised; one, a new bank 
fur the Provincial Banking Company, on the site of the Irish Insti- 
tution, and adjoining houses in College-street, a position p:culiarly 
adapted for the purpose; and the other an extensive club-house, for 
the Kildare-street Club, which will necessitate the removal of a block 
of houses in Leinater-street, at its junction with Kildare-street. This 
building, we understand, will be after the Pali Mall type, on a scale 
superior to anything yet achieved in Ireland; Messrs. Deane and 
Woodward, architects, who we doubt not will sustain the high artistic 
excellence of that firm, and produce a design which may be re- 
garded asan acquisition tu the city. Weshall at an early period take 
the opportunity of again alluding to this, as to details of arrange- 
nent, &c. 

After sundry alterations and deliberations, practically initiative 
steps towards the erection of the National Gallery for Ireland have 
been taken, and workmen, under the direction of Messrs. Cockburn and 
Son, builders, are now busily employed in Leinster Lawn. Exter- 
nally, the structure will and must, as a consequence, correspond 
architecturally with the existing Museum; but, internally, the plan 
will be different ; and we sincerely trust the palpable errors of the 
other, both as regards arrangement and ventilation, will be avoided. 
Enough, however, for our present purpose; we shall again revert to 
the subject as occasion may require. 


Boui.vines ror Pusiic Sreakina.—Anything that tends to 
prevent the voice from being dissipated in the upper parts of a 
building, must be advantageous to the speaker; hence sound- boards 
are placed over chairs and pulpits, But these ought not to be such 
as to concentrate the sound in certain pvints, because it follows on 
principle that the more we strengthen sound in these points by re- 
flection, the more we diminish its effect in others. The parabolic 
sound-board is the best, since the parabula has the property of re- 
flecting all the rays of sonnd which emerge from its focus. ‘The 
elliptical form of building is undoubtedly the best when we desire 
that the sound emitted from one focus should converge to another. 
The nature of the walls and floor is important. If the walls have 
manv openings, the sound will be absorbed, and the voice will not be 
so effective where there are so many recesses. If there are vaults, 
&c., under the floor, the space between the latter and the arches 
should be filled in with sawdust or some other substance to prevent 
vibration. 


A RAMBLE IN OUR CEME’ rERIES. 


Dr. Burr, in his immortal elegy on that certain receptacle of all 
mortality, ‘ The Grave,” thus writes :— 


‘‘ When self-esteem or others’ adulation, 
Would cunningly persuade us we are something 
Above the common level of our kind ; 
** The Grave" gainaays the smooth-complexioned flattery, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are.” 


And so it is; when contemplatively inclined, a stroll in our church- 
yards and cemeteries is, perhaps, the best medium of awakening us 
to a sense, that while nature dies, and generation after generation 
passes away, the fruit of man’s conception, ‘ art,” survives him, and 
leaves to posterity substantial memorials of his genius and labours. 
In such a mood, though—acknowledging with blushing candour— 
perhaps more influenced by love of the artistic than indulging in as- 
pirations of a loftier spirit, our tootsteps recently were bent respec- 
tively to the cemeteries at Golden Bridge, Glasnevin. and Harold’s- 
Cross; the former situated in the parish of St. James, and adjoining 
the second lock on the Grand Canal; the second in a north-eastern 
suburb about two miles from Dublin, and the latter in a south- 
westerly direction, three miles from the General Post-Office. 

Autumn and winter, though each other season likewise brings its 
own contemplations in such a locality, furnish elements of a corres- 
ponding character; and perhaps more suggestive of the withering 
influences which death lavishly disseminates, equalizing man with 
the objects of his toil, dear to him while living, but destined in their 
annual turn to strew his grave with the decayed relics of their verdant 
beauty. 

Before entering upon our more immediate purpose, we sub- 
join a few particulars relative to the origin and statistics of these 
establishments, and we shall not fail to notice as we progress, for the 
gratification of the general reader, the historic and other features of 
the locality in which they are situated. We may mention that the 
first extramural burying-ground was that of St. George's, adjoining 
the Royal Canal, and opened in 1829; also that there is a Jewish 
cemetery, occupying a quarter of an acre, at Ballybough Bridge, 
said to have been contemporaneous with Oliver Cromwell. 

The cemetery at Golden Bridge was established in 1827, in conse- 
quence of an order issued by the late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Magee, ‘that the burial service in any of the churchyards within 
his jurisdiction should not be read by a Roman Catholic clergyman,” 
and for the expenses attendant thereon the Catholic Association 
granted £1000. This cemetery, comprising only two Irish acres, 
was rapidly filled, containing 22,683 budies, and the Committee of 
Manuapement subsequently became possessors, for a like purpose, of the 
ground adjoining the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, which was 
opened as a cemetery in February, 1832, being only nine acres in ex- 
tent, but enlarged twice untilit was extended to 40 acres. The funds 
arising from the two cemeteries, after paying the necessary expenses, 
were devoted to the liquidation of the fines, the ground independently 
being taken at 10 guineas per acre, which to a considerable extent 
have been paid off; and the committee have given large sums for the 
purpose of educating the poor—on two occasions upwards of £500 
each. The original committee of management was appointed by the 
Catholic Association, but when a vacancy occurs new members are 


elected. The number of interments that have taken place in this 
cemetery since the commencement are— 
In the general ground ... 105,914 
In the poor ground ve =: 1.173 
Total, 157,087 


The poor are buried for 1s. 6d. each! 

The Committee for many years gave their services gratuitously 
but are now paid half-a-guinea for each attendance, amounting in 
the aggregate to about £100 per annuin on the Association. 

In point of locale and internal arrangement, this cemetery is 
beautiful, occupying an extensive level area, in a picturesque village, 
with the meandering Tolka running close by; surrounded by high 
euclosure walls, with castellated watch-towers at the angles, and 
bounded by the Botanic Gardens and the high road respectively ; 
most tastefully Jaid out in plots distinguished by letters, orna- 
mented with shrubs, and approached by spacious and carefully 
gravelled pathways, with suitable fences at either side. The en- 
trance is simple and appropriate, consisting of a graceful and lofty 
central arched gateway, surmounted by an entablature, and termi- 
nated by the emblem of Christianity ; with a curvilinear dwarf wall 
of chiselled stone supporting an iron railing branching therefrom, and 
forming a wide area for the turning of vehicles. 

Here, in the forenoon of each day, may be seen “ the well-plamed 
hearse come nodding on, attended by the sable tribe” who mourn- 
fully convey age and youth alike to the last resting-place of all 
mankind! Happily, with increasing civilization, the revolting and 
semi-barbarous scenes which heretofore took place at funerals in this 
country have gradually become but matters of history, which, for 
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the sake of humanity, ‘twere better ever to bury in oblivion; and, 
on enquiry, we find that now, with very few exceptions, the utmost 
decorum is observed by all classes, even to the humblest—a fact we 
voluntarily digress to chronicle, as serving to dispel prejudice from 
the minds of strangers who judge of our country, on the magnified 
representations of authors—injudiciously encouraged by ourselves— 
and which but serve to perpetuate ill feeling and contempt for our 
national character. 

A Roman Catholic chaplain attends daily to recite the burial- 
service, and the committee, until very recently, had a Protestant 
chaplain engaged, but, in consequence of the few members of that 
persuasion interred there, discontinued him. There is a Protestant 
gentleman on the committee. 

The monuments are generally of the usual promiscuous character 
in point of design, but some very beautiful and tasteful structures 
nevertheless are to be found in this cemetery. That to which 
greatest interest is attached is unquestionably O'Connell's, which 
being in the form of a round tower, after ancient models, and beau- 
tifully executed in granite ashler, rears its conical head to a height 
of 170 feet ; and visible to the surrounding country for many miles, 
marks the spot where are destined to repose the remaius of him 
whom «all acknowledge to have been “a great man,” and which 
are still in the vault where originally placed after the funeral, having 
been brought over by the Cemetery Committee, from Genoa, at a 
cost of £1,200. Underneath the round tower are spacious vaults 
and a mortuary chapel, and the structure forms the centre of a 
circle approached by bridgea over a fosse. 

There is a spacious chapel, in which divine service is performed, 
ornamented with fine paintings, and in the Doric style, after a de- 
sign by Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect. Eight new vaults have been 
added, at a cost of about £200—Mr. Beard wood, builder. 

In proximity with the entrance is the tomb of another great na- 
tional boast, John Philpot Curran, whose wit and eloquence have 
created for him a memorial more perpetual than the massive stone- 
work which covers his remains. 

Its superintendence to completion was entrusted to the late Mr. 
Papworth, architect, who adopted as his model the monument 
erected at Rome to Scipio Barbatius, and faithfully imitated its classic 
outline and details. The Association in this instance likewise paid the 
expenses of bringing over Currau’s remains from Paddington, and the 
erection of the monument was raised by voluntary subscription. 
Amongst the remarkable persons whose remains repose here likewise 
we may mention the names of Mr. Ruthven, late M.P. for Dublin, to 
whom a monument was erected by subscription ; Tom Steele, the fides 
Achates of O’Connell; Sir Simon Bradstreet, and John O’Connell. 
Monuments of an important class distinguish the family vaults of 
Sir Timothy O’Brien, Chief Justice Monahan, Messrs. Martin, the 
Misses Lalor, &c. 

The Committee offered to bring over the remains of Thomas 
Moore, and provide a fitting receptacle for them in the cemetery ; 
but the offer was declined by his widow, with warm expressions of 
gratitude, as also was a similar one made to the family of the late 
Richard Lalor Sheil. 

The ingenious manner of marking the grounds by letters and 
figures is due to M. J. O'Kelly, Esq. (one of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the Catholic Association as a member of the committee, 
and now Secretary), a means by which, on reference to the registry, 
any individual of the thousands there interred can be immediately 
found. , 

Next to Pere la Chaise in Paris. Prospect Cemetery at Glasnevin 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful we have visited, though the compa- 
rison may be slightly inconsistent, owing to the different nature of 
their respective sites—the one being elevated and hilly, the other 
lving somewhat low and occupying an extensive level surface; but 
we must remark that we notice in this latter the recent introduction 
of chapel tombs over the graves, and the yellow wreath decorations 
so abundant in the former. For the present, however, to save cen- 
sure for tediousness, we discontinue our notice, with a view of re- 
suming in our next, as regards the cemeteries at the south side. 


A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE VENTILATION 
OF BUILDINGS. 


Doors and windows ought not to be taken into consi- 
deration in connection with the ventilation of buildings; they 
are provided for facility of ingress and egress to and within 
the building, and for admitting light to the several apart- 
ments, and cannot be applied to promote ventilation in the seasons 
and under the circumetances which make ventilation most highly desi- 
rable. It is not enough to set a window or door open to admit fresh 
air into an otherwise unventilated apartment, even when windows 
and doors can be properly set open. The air must be drawn or pressed 
in, and in either case there must be a way of escape for what the 
apartment had previously contained; and as two opposite currents of 
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the same kind of fluid can hardly pass one another in the same ori- 
tice, the ventilation of an apartment—that is, the establishment of a 
current of air through it—can only be properly effected by the estab- 
lishment of opposite currents through different orifices. In this man- 
ner it will be found that a fireplace with an open flue from it leading 
to the outer air will act in concert with an open window; by allowing 
an up draught to be fed by the window, or by permitting a down 
draught, according to the state of the atmosphere and the direction 
of any currents of wind; or as there may or may not be a fire in the 
chimney or heat affecting its flue from fire in anotherchimney. Open 
windows are seldom consistent with fires as sources of warmth, and the 
common domestic focal fire may not therefore be relied upon as a 
means of ventilating an apartment in connection with open windows. 
(ne-third of the life of civilized man is passed in apartments within 
buildings under circumstances which for the most part preclude open 
windows and render fires either inconvenient or unnecessary as a 
source of warmth. One-third of the lives of three-fourths of the 
people of England is passed in rooms which have no chimney 
at all, or of which the chimney opening has a board before it ; and of 
which the doors and windows are all shut as closely as the occupiers 
can shut them. In the cases of the few who may indulge in bed- 
room Gres in the winter, or of those who will open a bedchamber 
window an inch or two in the summer, the former allow the fire to 
divide with them the pent-up air of the apartment; and the latter 
shut down the registrar flap or put up the chimney board to prevent 
the circulation which the state of the atmosphere or of the wind 
might bring about. Air is an inert body, and willnot move either in 
orout of any apartment unless something be done te induce move- 
ment; but it yields ready obedience to any action that does not seek 
to compress it, and responds freely to any endeavour to draw it. 


ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND NATURE OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


LrKE every other new invention when first brought into 
notice, this met with all the obstacles which ignorance and 
prejudice could throw in its way, and it was not until after 
years of laborious perseverance, accompanied with the diffi- 
culty of limited means that the inventor, Senefelder, established his 
reputation and gained for the new art its due degree of admiration. 
His inability to meet the printing expenses of his works, suggested 
the thought of devising some cheaper mode of publication. With 
this view his intention was first directed to several original and 
curious modes of stereotype, which, however, his circumstances pre- 
vented his maturing. He first experimentalised on metal and 
composition blocks, and then on plates of copper and tin; also with 
an etching needle and chemical inks, but found they possessed all the 
objections found in the stereotyping plan. Experiments on stone 
slabs followed in rapid succession, and he was pleased to find that he 
was enabled to take numerous impressions from the original. From 
this period the art has increased wonderfully and attained a great 
excellence. Lithography differs from printing by moveable types, 
wooden blocks or plates, and consists of transmitting impressions to 
stone, and then working off by a hand-pfess the quantity required. 

The attraction and repulsion exhibited by different sub- 
stances towards each other are beautifully applied to prac- 
tical purposes in the process of lithography.* The drawing, &e. 
to be lithographed is written with 8 peculiar kind of ink, between 
which and water there is a strong repulsive action, and is transferred 
by pressure to a fine grained and very porous stone; or a reverse 
drawing is made at once upon the stone. When an impression is to 
be taken, the stone is wetted, and freely absorbs the moisture, except 
in those places that have been inked, which, therefore, will repel the 
water and remain quite dry. A roller containing the same kind of 
ink, is next passed over the stone, and the ink adheres only to those 
places whicn have repelled the water, the other parts remaining 
perfectly clean. So delicate is the manipalation required in this 
process, that touching the stone with the fingers will leave an 
unctuous mark, to which the ink would adhere, and which, therefore, 
would be accurately, though unintentionally, transferred to the paper 
in printing. When the stone is inked, the paper previously damped 
is placed upon it, and by means of a peculiar hand-press any number 
of copies may be struck off. 

The introduction of colours into lithography is of comparatively 
recent date, and is achieved by the application of a separate stone 
for each tint. ‘To such perfection has it been brought, that litho- 
graphs now faithfully imitate and almost compete in point of excel- 
lence with water-colour drawings. 


—a ee 


THE PROPOSED SuEz Caxnau.—This project is about being tried 
by a Company with a capital of £8,000,000 sterling, in 400,000 
shares of £20 ench. 

So att he Son tds ye Pee ae oe 
* JAthos, & stone; and graphe, I write (Greek). 


THE BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE OPERATIVES. 


HE late meeting of the operatives at the Ro- 
tundo was an immense demonstration of that 
power which exists in the masses, when peace- 

fully and legally exerted. As if organized in the highest 
degree, they poured forth their thousands upon thousands 
in the most orderly manner, to show that aggression 
should not be made upon them with impunity; and 
sacrificing, when need arose, an immense amount 
of money, we should say very many hundreds of 
pounds upon this one object. Whether it were wise 
or not, is not our province to decide ; nevertheleas, if 
we might offer an opinion, we should say it was prema- 
ture. The operatives, naturally alive to the overwhelm- 
ing and crushing power of capital when exerted in col- 
lective force, beheld in the long array of the Builders’ 
Association, namesof their most respected employers 
in coalition and loving brotherhood with a few who 
had ever warred against them; and interpreting their 
first and infantile breath as exerted to hurl defiance, 
no doubt imagined a new and potent organization 
looming in the future, which would threaten to anni- 
hilate the long-cherished rules and regulations of their 
respective bodies. 

What was the origin of this? The Builders’ Asso- 
ciation issued a declaration in the form of a report, 
that “they would not recognize the principle which 
dictates a uniform standard of wages.” True, they 
may not recognize it, but, possibly necessity, public 
opinion, or some other cause, obliges them to tolerate it. 

We will not here enter into the question whether 
a uniform standard of wages is right or the reverse, 
or whether or not a change would tend to a depre- 
ciation of the value of labour; but for a moment let 
us consider the relative position of employer and oper- 
ative. Is it not patent to all that the welfare of the 
one is intimately associated and identical with the 
other? Is not the builder more prosperous, while 
the operative is better fed and better clothed, when 
wages are at the highest? What is labour but the 
capital of the working man, which, like other mer- 
cantile produce, is borne to the highest market? If 
in superfluity, it must succumb ; if the supply be barely 
equal to demand, it must hold its position. And if this 
be true, how can any association or combination (we 
might say) reduce wages ? 

Reading the report recently issued by the Builders’ 
Association, we are led to understand they express 
an opinion of what they consider an absurdity, namely, 
that all operatives require to be remunerated alike. 
Farther we cannot incline, they have insinuated a desire 
to adopt classification as a rule, much less encourage any 
principle which would tend to a reduction of wages. 
Indeed, we imagine any onslaught, having the latter 
for its object, would be rejected with that contumely 
and contempt it deserves, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the builders of Dublin. 

Surely the intelligence and good sense of the oper- 
atives (and some of them have shown themantle has 
not fallen over them lightly or unsparingly) must 
teach the puerility of doing battle against a mere 
opinion. This opinion may be incorrect for aught we 
are cognizant of, still it is but an opinion, and should 
be treated for so much as it is worth ; therefore would 
it have been wiser to have awaited a more direct de- 
claration of hostilities on the part of their employers. 

But a truce to all this! A new era has opened 
on building. Machinery is doing its work ; and, aided 
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by steam, its giant footfall and iron rule is steadily tread- 
ing its way through the length and breadth of the land, 
classifying the employer as well as the employed. 
The employer who will not evoke its aid will be speedily 
and quiescently placed hors de combat, else he dwindles 
to the fourth or fifth estate, with but half the indepen- 
dence of the operative, yet still endeavouring to grasp 
the shadow of his former self. 

On the other hand, the operative has need keep watch 
and ward; as in carpentry, machine-made doors, 
window-frames, sashes, shutters, and mouldings ad libs- 
tum, are produced for less than the present cost of labour ; 
as the arts of the sculptor, the marble mason, and 
stone mason are equally infringed upon, we should not 
be surprised if ere long the kindred crafts and mys- 
teries of the stonelayer and bricklayer, with others of 
lesser note, were monopolized to some extent by the 
great and all-absorbing artizan of modern times. 
Therefore it behoves both parties to cast aside their 
petty jealousies, and with a good will, working hand- 
in-hand together, advantage themselves, while they 
cannot arrest its progress. 


——_—_—__—___ 


IRISH GRANITE versess WELSH WHINSTONE. 


4 PRACTICAL VIEW OF RECENT PAVEMENT OPERATIONS. 


So much has been said and written of late years 
respecting the pavement of our city, and so great has 
been the outcry against the lavish expenditure of 
public money—collected by heavy taxation on the 
citizens—in mere experimentalizing, that we have 
jotted down a few incontrovertible facts, founded on 
calculation and experience, to prove the unjustifiable- 
ness of our native material being shelved to give 
place to the products of other countries, and of en- 
riching Welsh quarry-men to the detriment of our 
own; as well as expending large sums abroad in the 
employment of labourers, while thousands are idle at 
home. 


The requisites of a good paving-stone are, hardness combined 
with roughness ; no stone combines these qualities so perfectly as 
“ granite ;” the feldspar in granite ranks in degree of hardness with 
steel, but quartz, the other principal component, ranks with 
hardened steel. ‘he feldspar disintegrates before the quartz and 
keeps the pavement rough. But the granite must not be surface 
rock, softened by exposure to atmospheric influence, which from 
its softness is preferred by the quarrymen, being more easily 
wrought. Grafton-street was paved with this surface-stone in 
1856, in blocks of unequal depth upon a badly-prepared foun- 
dation, which very unjustly brought Irish granite into disrepute 
for paving. A sample of inner close-grained granite paving 
sets is laid down on Essex-quay, opposite Nos. 4 and 5, procured 
from Foxrock at the desire of Committee No. 1 of the Dublin 
Town Council, by Mr. Hugh Kelly, one of its members; these 
stones cost 15s. 6d. per ton, delivered into Hanover-street depot ; 
1s. additional, or Jess, would probably pay cost of royalty and super- 
vision, if the Town Council would themselves work similar granite 
in the vicinity of Dublin ; the total cost of best inner granite would 
not exceed 16s. 6d. per ton, and might cost much less when wrought 
on a large scale, and from the inner depths of the rock. 

The next best paving-stone readily available in the vicinity of 
Dublin, is “ lsmestone,” such as some to be had at Miltown, an 
easily workable stone, with small crystals through it like mica; this 
stone may be delivered in Dublin, and cut into sets similar to the 
shape of the Welch sets, for 7s. per ton. 

** Calp, or black limestone,” comes next ; it wears smooth, but by 
treating it as Sir Richard Griffith recommended that the Penman- 
maur stone should be treated, viz., ‘‘to make the joints wide, and 
6ll the interstices with gravel and grout,” it will affurd as good 
foothold to horses; it costs as much as good limestone, and 1,000 
tons of ashlers per week may be obtained. 

The green ‘‘whinstone” in the vicinity of Dublin is very hard 
and unworkable ; it is so refractory, and cleaves so irregularly, as to 
render it useless for paving sets ; but there seems to be a cleavable 
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variety in Bray Head, and when other quarries nearer Dublin shall 
be wrought deeper, more cleavable varieties may be obtained. 

Upwards of £8,000 worth of Welsh stones were brought into 
Dublin in 1857 and 1858, at 14s. 6d. per ton, on the Quays, adding 
carriage, 8d. per ton, makes 15s, 2d. per ton on the streets; these 
stones are a soft, cleavable species of green whinstone, which will 
wear smooth and become dangerous after a few years. 

In Dublin, if the best pavement be required, nothing can be 
better than close-grained granite from the interior rock, cut into 
sets, five inches broad, half an inch asunder, and any length from 
9 inches to 16 inches. 

But considering that the streets are constantly opened in Dublin 
for gas and water purposes, Miltown limestone is good enough, 
quite as good as the Welsh sets which cost double the price —let 
the streets be brought into section, and paved with small boulder 
or pebble pavement, well rammed, then lay on an inch or two of 
concrete, upon which place your limestone sets, half an inch or 
inch apart, each set being an oblong block, 6 inches deep, 3 
inches broad, and 8 to 12 inches long, with the interstices grouted 
with ground lime and sharp sand ; and this pavement will be found as 
durable as the Welsh pavement—better because rougher—at half the 
enet ; and all the money spent in Dublin or its immediate vicinity, 
giving employment at home, where labour is plentiful and work 
scarce, keeping our labourers out of the workhouse, and so lessen- 
ing the rates, instead of giving employment in Wales, and lessen- 
ing the rates there. 

We shall revert to this subject more t extenso hereafter. 


——————— 


The Dublin Corporation Paving Committee has advertised for— 
18,000 tons of broken whinstone, 
15,000 tons of broken limestone, 
12,000 tons of round shingle and footway pebble. 


——E————— 


aoe oN OF SOCIETIES WITH THE ROYAL 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Wrru few exceptions, the attempts hitherto made to establish in 
Ireland—on anything like a permanent basis, capable of reflecting 
both credit on the promoters, and of extending benefits to the commu- 
nity at large—associations of a scientific or artistic character, have 
proved comparative failures; and even at the present time there 
are some which, despite the energy and enthusiasm of some of their 
members in endeavouring to fulfil the objects of their mission, ex- 
perience a difficulty in drawing on bare existence. Why it is so? 
is a subject in itself, embracing too many important causes, to pass 
over cursorily, so we defer entering on it at present. For such, how- 
ever, and for others of kindred character, but greater independence 
and more permanent establishment, a golden opportunity now 
presents itself—both of adding to their stability, enlarging their 
educational resources, and contributing to the mental improvement 
of their fellows, in the invitation of the Royal Dublin Society— 
that bountiful dispenser of gifts in all that relates to science and 
ert—to come and participate with it share aud share alike the 
innumerable advantages tv be derivable from its unremitting labours, 
during a period extending over a century and a-half. 

Itis no small favour for a parent Institution like this, compre- 
hending such a galaxy of talent amongst its professors and members 
—such a magnificent collection of instruction and entertaining 
materiel in its library, museums, galleries, and gardens, thus volun- 
tarily and disinterestedly to open them all freely to others not of its 
own constitution, rejoicing, as it always has done, to lend a helping 
hand to those earnestly pursuing their way in the path of progress. 
Tardy as kindred societies may have been up to the present of avail- 
ing themselves of the proffered advantages, we doubt not but they 
will speedily awake to the desirability of doing so; and for general 
information we append particulars of the chief heads of the arrange- 
ment whereby it is intended to carry out this excellent scheme, and 
we shall feel much pleasure in chronicling the names of each society 
applying to participate, As yet we can but mention the Dublin 
Statistical Society and the Dublin Photographic Society. 

‘The theatre or other apartment to be at the service of asseciated 
societies on the same evening as the Royal Dublin Society shall hold 
ite ; and the members of both bodies to be permitted to 

attend.” ‘‘ Members of either societies attending evening meetings are 
to contribute sessionally 5s. towards a common refreshment fund ; 
and members so paying, to be entitled to purchase for friends an un- 
limited number of tickets at 6d. each.” ‘‘ Members of associated so- 
cieties to have free admission to the library, museum, and botanic 
gardens; withont permission to borrow books, introduce visitors, or 
make use of conversation room.” ‘One member (at least) of council 
of associated societies to be a member of Royal Dublin Society.” “To 
affurd mutual assistance to each other in extending the usefulness 
and improve the position of the entire body ; to obtain for affiliated 
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societies, on favourable terms, all publications connected with Educa- 
tion, Science, Literature, and the Arts, also Parliamentary Papers; 
to encourage such societies to establish classes for instruction in 
elementary education, and prepare students as candidates for certi- 
ficates of the R. D. Society.” 

““From the bodies in union the R. D. Society requires copies of 
all reports and proceedings and lists of members, committee, &c. to 
be furnished to it; a yearly payment of £2 2s. as long as the union 
continues; and the president or one other council member to be a 
member of R. D. Society, &., &c.” 


Ee 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF IRELAND. 


A meEstrixe of this body was held on 14th ult. ; Mr. B. Mullin, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Anderson read a paper on ‘beam and 
girder bridges,” being in continuation of papers read at previous 
sessions. The author exhibited several colored diagrams, and a beanti- 
ful model lattice beam, lent by Professor Downing, of Trinity College, 
for the occasion. Mr. Anderson paid a tribute to the abilities dis- 
played by Professor Blood, Mr. Bower, Mr. J. Barton, and Mr. Stoney, 
who assisted him in his investigations. An interesting discussion 
followed, in which the president, Messrs. Mallet, Stoney, and Bower 
joined. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS IN BELFAST. 


WE were much struck, on the occasion of a late visit, with the 
Rumerous additions to the architectural features of this town; the 
commercial establishments especially being noteworthy for taste, 
originality, and excellence of design—amongst which we may puar- 
ticularize Hawkins’, Lindsay's, Arnott’s, and Mackenzie's ware- 
houses, without disparagement to many others also. Unlike Dublin 
street architecture, there is a uniformity in the ranges, a boldness in 
the treatment, a lesser display of hackneyed features in the lower 
portions, and a more careful preservation of harmony in style 
between upper and lower storeys. The materials of the neighbour- 
hood, doubtless, contribute to the effect of the toute ensemble; red 
brick walling and Scrabo stone or Portland cement dressings, cor- 
nices, &c., being predominant, producing a warmth of colour and a 
contrast very pleasing and artistic. Plate glass, of large dimensions, 
is coming into general use, and an example worthy of being fol- 
lowed is set in the extreme cleanliness and tasteful dressing of the 
shop windows. Many public buildings are in progress, but as their 
importance demands special notice, we defer entering intv particulars 
until a future opportunity. 


TURKISH BATHS IN IRELAND, 


THE introduction of the “ Oriental Hot-air Bath” into Ireland, and 
more especially the recent project of new buildings to be specially 
constructed for the purpose at Lincoln-place, Dublin, and subee- 
quently at Bray—as designed by Sir John Benson for Mr. Dargan— 
having caused a considerable amount of interest and curious inquiry 
respecting their principle, we subjoin the following extracts from 
a valuable paper read by Dr. Haughton at the Royal Dublin 
Society :— 


‘Pwo objections are made to the use of the oriental baths; the 
first, that they are unsuitable to this climate, and the second, that 
they consumed a great deal of time in taking them, and, therefore, 
could not be generally resorted to in a mercantile community. In 
order to show how groundless are these suppositions, I shall lay 
before you some facts which establish the adaptability of the 
‘ Hammam’ to all temperate climates; also the characteristics of 
the bath. That part of the bath more peculiarly eastern is the hot- 
air chamber, discoverable amongst some of the oldest ruins, whereas 
the warm-water bath (such as we use) is quite a modern invention, 
having been never used by the Greeks at a time when they were 
considerably proficient in the art of bathing, and were in the habit 
of making it a daily practice. 

‘“‘ Great truths, although often neglected and even sunk in oblivion, 
are never suffered by the Creator to be forgotten, but some one always 
remains to bear witness to them, and in many cases the ruins of 
their ancient glory remain to declare their excellence, and reproach 
us with our degeneracy. The importance of physical culture, and 
its profound appreciation by the ancients, is one instance of this ; 
nor does the additional caltivation now bestowed upon the faculties 
of the mind, at all exempt us from the evil consequences resulting 
from neglect of the grusser part of our nature. 1 may mention a 
few out of many countries where an inquiring mind may find 
sermons in stone and mortar on this subject, and convince itself 
that the salutary practice of bathing always has been, and still is, 


appreciated in almost every quarter of the world, except the small 
portion of tt which we are in the habit of considering to have gone 
so far a-head of those nations from whom it received the arts and 
sciences, as to be incapable of learning anything further from them. 
Interesting remains of the hot-air bath, whose antiquity tradition 
does not attempt to fathom, still exist in the district of Lebanon, 
in Assyria, Egypt and Morocco. Italy abounds in them, and even 
France and England furnish us with abundant evidence that, hun- 
dreds of years ago, this kind of bath was in full operation in this 
very climate. The American Indian is well acquainted with its 
remedial virtues, and frequently has recourse to it; and the very 
same thing is now done in different parts of this island by the un- 
educated peasantry, with the happiest results. 

‘‘ Two varieties of sweating-houses (as they are called) exist in 
Ireland; one capable of containing a good many persons, and the 
other only intended for a single occupant.” 


The following is from a description by the Rev. Robert Gage :— 


“In general, Ratllin is a very healthy place, and many of the 
peeple have attained toa good oldage. Asthmais the most common 
disease, probably arising from the sulphureous vapour emitted from 
the turf or peat, with which it is strongly impregnated. Of late 
years, however, it has been less frequent, owing, perhaps, to the 
improved state of the cottages. Pulmonary consumption is very 
little known here. When the people are attacked with rheumnatic 
pains, they have recourse to a remedy of long standing, in the effi- 
cacy of which they have great confidence. In several parts of the 
island small buildings, called ‘ sweat-houses,’ are erected, somewhat 
in the shape of a bee-hive, connected with stones and turf neatly 
put together—the roof formed of same material, with a small hole 
in the centre. There is also an aperture below, just large enough 
to admit one person on hands and kneea, When required for use, a 
large fire is lighted in the middle of the floor, and allowed to burn 
out, by which time the house has become thoroughly heated; the 
ashes are then swept away, and the patient goes in, having first 
taken off his clothes, with the exception of his under garment, which 
he hands to a friend outside. The hole in the roof is then covered 
with a flat stone, and the entrance is also covered up with sods to 
prevent the admission of air. The patient remains within until he 
begins to perspire copiously, when, if young and strong, he plunges 
into the sea, but the aged or weak retire to bed for a few hours. 
This primitive vapour bath has been successful in removing pains of 
long standing, and people from the mainland have come for the ex- 
press purpose of trying its efficacy. It is not, however, applied 
exclusively to the cure of disease, for the young women not unfre- 
quently resort to it after burning kelp, to clear their complexions, 
especially if it should happen to be near the time of a Ballycastle 
Jair. Asthe heating of the sweat-house is considercd rather expen- 
sive, from the quantity of fuel required, a number of persons go 
together, and but for the darkness of the place, would present a 
sufficiently ludicrous appearance. The period of remaining is dis- 
oretionary with the patients, but at the end of half an hour the 
house is generally cleared, and the fresh air once more admitted, 
until its services are again required.” * 


NEW CHURCHES IN MELBOURNE. 


PLaNs are at present in course of preparation by Mr. Moran, 
architect, of this city, for two new Roman Catholic churches, to 
be built in the diocese of Melbourne. One comprises nave, chancel, 
sacristy, and tower at north-east angle; is in the early English 
style, and measures in the total 115 feet by 85 feet; has open 
timber roof chamfered and stained, triple lancet windows at east 
and west ends, and single lancets at sides. The other is in the style 
of 14th century, comprising nave, chancel, sacristy, and lateral 
chapels, and tower at west end; dimensions—145 feet by 60 feet 
in the clear, with confessionals outside; open timber work and 
partially panelled roof, great five-light east and west windows, 
clerestory and nave; three-light windows, with tracery. An 
elaborate screen separates nave from chancel. Mr. Moran is also 
architect to Ballyvaughan and Galway Augustinian new churches. 


COMPETITION. 


A LIMITED competition is about to take place for a new church to 
accommodate 1,500 of the Molyneux congregation, the Rev. Dr. 
Fleury, Minister. The cost will be about £7,000, and the architects 
competing are Messrs. M‘Curdy, Burne, and Rawson Carroll. 


EEE 


ImPROVEMENT oF VicroriA, AUSTRALIA.—It is intended to ex- 


pend a sum of £1,548,000 in public works in this colony, which is 
rapidly extending. 


® To be completed in our next. 
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Correspondence. 


AMATEUR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS! 


Deak Mr. Eptrorn—Amongst the many duties both to the pro- 
fession and the public which devolve on you in the responsible un- 
dertaking you have commenced—and which I sincerely trust vou 
will succeed in carrying out advantageously to yourself—there is 
not one of less moment than that of showing up, in their true colours, 
those egotistical and self-sufficient people who assume the office of 
‘architect and builder” with as much confidence, and more so, than if 
they had been regularly trained tothem. What, sir, is it that gives 
birth to such architectural monstrosities as we daily notice perpe- 
trated in our commercial and domestic dwellings but this? Indivi- 
duals, rich in pocket but poor in heart, to save the petty commission 
to which the professional man is entitled—which is only equal to that 
of the agent who “lets a house or a farm,” and half what is paid to 
an auctioneer for a stroke of his haminer—undertake buildings on 
their own account, commencing with the designing (save the mark!) 
and ending with the superintendence of the various artificers’ works 
necessary even to completion. Surely it is no wonder to see in such 
cases walls not parallel. at right angles, or plumb, though intended 
to be so; windows and doors badly hung, and split in all directions ; 
cracked plastering, leaky roofs and gutters, settlements, &., not to 
speak of the general absence in systematic arrangement internally, 
and suitable elevation externally. Many of this class might as 
reasonably undertake the designing and constructiou of a compli- 
cated piece of machinery, for all that they know about either, and 
though at first imagining that they are doing it *‘ very knowingly” 
by having neither architect nor builder, but acting in the double capa- 
city themselves, and engaging aninferior class of workmen to adapt 
materials picked up at auctions and rubbish sales; they ultimately 
find that they have paid “too much for their whistle.” With such 
& course pursued, may I ask, sir, how is to thrive 


A Man wHo UNDERSTANDS AND MUST 
LIVE BY HIs BUSINESS. 


MERE SKETCHES! 


Str—I should like to know if I, of my professional brethren, am 
singularly unfortunate in meeting with parties intending to build, 
who. to guide them in their work, only require an architect’s services 
as regards mere sketches! How painfully ludicrous is it to witness 
the undercurrent of niggardliness so manifest in clients who, to save 
the professional percentage, seek to barter for a sketch and an out- 
line specification, impressively arguing that same could be executed 
in an immoderately limited period by an expert architect, and place- 
ing a value on the manual labour thereon, with no consideration for 
the mental, or the time previously occupied in studying for and 
attaining a professional position. ; 


Hotes of Hew Works. 


A new District Model-school is to be built at Derry, according to 
drawings prepared at the office of Public Works... The plan is a 
parallelogram, with a frontage of about 208 feet, broken by many 
projections; the main bnilding—two stories high with basement— 
comprehending a recessed centre of 57 feet in width, with gabled 
wings at either side of 22 feet in width, in which the drawing-school 
and pupil-teachers’ room are respectively situated, and approached 
by a corridor which also leads to a maratime school 18 feet square ; 
master’s room, office, and boys’ school, 50 feet by 40. Beyond 
main building is a lower connecting structure with high pitched 
roof, and containing museum and library, infants’ and girls’ schools, 
48 feet by 25; and boys’, infants’ and girls’ class-rooms. The style 
is early English; and the gable containing pupil-teachers’ room has 
a projecting bay window, with three light-pointed arched windows 
above it; and the outline of the gable is picturesque, being broken 
at one side by a buttress surmounted by a chimney flush with front, 
and quaintly terminating near apex. Dormer windows, tall 
chimneys, and finials of appropriate character are introduced. In 
corresponding gable will be a large three-light window, with trefoil 
heads formed in a large ope. Connected with this gable by a recess 
of 28 feet, is seemingly a flank divided into 3 bays, with triplet 
windows and tastefully designed buttresses between, at the termi- 
nation of which is a projecting gable with 8 light window and wheel 
over same and a tal] projecting chimney at the side. The walling 
is to be rubble of greenish tint, and the dressings of Scotch stone. 
The design reflects credit on the author, and is an improvement on 
other scholastic buildings proposed by the same establishment. 

A conventual chapel, 70 feet in length and 20 in breadth, has 
been added to the Presentation Convent, Enniscorthy. 
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Building jnaretin at Bray are likely to be more extensive next 
year than they have been hitherto. Mr. Dargan having purchased 
a large tract of ground from Mr. Quin, is about erecting two pair of 
semi-detached villas and terraces of commodious dwelling-houses, 
also Turkish baths on a large scale; of which, we understand, 
Mr. Cunningham ia the contractor. For the former Mr. Wilkinson 
is the architect, and for the latter Sir Joho Benson. A new church 
is in progress from designs by Mr. Barre; as also are some works 
of a domestic class from the designs of Messrs. E. Carson, Burne, 
and J. J. Lyons, architects, respectively. 

Mr. Hugh Kelly has been declared the contractor for the erection 
of the new buildings at Mount Argos, near Kimmage, intended 
for conventual purposes. The plans were made in Rome, and the 
superintendence is entrusted to Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect. Full 
particulars shall appear in next No. 

The foundation-stone of a porcelain factory has been laid at 
Belleek, County Fermanagh. 

A new hall for Protestant meeting purposes is to be erected at 
Cork. Upwards of £700 has been already subscribed; Lord 
Bandon and Allessandro Gavazzi having contributed £10 and £5 
respectively. 

The Catholic Young Men's Society has taken the Music-hall in 
Lower Abbey-street, with a view to its conversion into a lecture 
theatre, reading-rooms, library, class-rooms, &c., for the use of that 
body. We understand an architect has tendered his services gratu- 
itously, and that plans have been prepared. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are about having extensive works 
executed at the churches of Desertaghill, Co. Derry, and Tomb 
(Camolin), Co. Wexford; and they also intend enlarging and re- 
pairing the church of Drumkeeran, Co. Fermanagh. 

A new convent for the order of St. Bridget is to be built at Gores- 
bridge, Co. Kilkenny; and Lord Castlerusse bas subscribed £100. 

The Guardians of the Limerick Union are about erecting, for the 
use of the Catholic inmates, achapel to cost £500—the dining-hall 
being at present used for divine worship. 

The new parochial church of Blessington is in progress of com- 
pletion, from the desigus of Mr. M‘Carthy, R.H.A., architect. It 
comprises nave, transept, sanctuary and chancel; is in the Gothic 
style, and measures from east to west, 90 feet, and across transepts, 
60 feet. Mr. Robert Farrell, of Lombard-st., the builder. Expen- 
diture about £2,600. 

The first stone of a new community residence for the missionary 
oblates of Mary Immaculate, hgg been laid at Inchicore. 


A colossal statue is to be erected at Carlisle, as a memorial of the 
late Mr. Samuel Steele. 

The new monument to the memory of Hugh Miller, is in progress 
of erection at Cromarty. 


KRarltoay Hotes. 


Mesers. Malcomson, brothers, have invested £88,000 in preference 
shares of the Waterford and Limerick Railway. 

The Clonmel and Dungarvan line has been abandoned, partly 
owing to the engineer not being able to complete the plans within 
the time required by standing orders. 

Arrangements have been made for transferring the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway to the Great Southern and Western. 

Mr. Dargan is the contractor for the Tuam and Athenry Railway 
at £67,000. 

The Banbridge and Lisburn Railway is being laid out ty Mr. 
Blakiston, C.E. 

The proposed railway from Londonderry to Letterkenny consists 
of three parts: from Pennyburn to Farland Point, thence to New- 
towncunpingham through M‘Cormick’s slob-land, at Inch Level ; 
and at Newtowncunningham another extension under other manage- 
ment. The distance to Letterkenny is 21 miles. Neccessary pre- 
liminaries have been completed. 


ee ee et tee 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SUBMARINE TRLEGRAPHS.—An improved 
cable has been invented on which the outer fold of wires, instead 
of being disposed spirally (like an ordinary rope) round the core, are 
plaited or braided like the woollen covering to the cords of window- 
blinds. 

Tare Pontiricar Ratuway CARRIAGES.—The carriages specially 
cunstructed for the pope comprise a sort of terrace, an ante-chamber, 
a throne-room anda bed-room. The throne-room is magnificently 
fitted up, and decorated with paintings and figures. The bed-room 
has blue hangings, and is adorved with a superb painting of the 
Immaculate Conception, by Millet. The exterior is tastefully 
decorated with objects in brunze. 


Hebretos. 


The Law of Patents, for Inventions in Ireland, and Registration of 
Designs.—(O’Gorman) Dublin. 

WE beg to direct attention to this excellent and most useful 
treatise, by James P. Byrne, Esq. ; and in common with our con- 
temporaries recommend it to the mind of every man who is capable 
of contriving an invention, Everything that could be said in praise 
of any work, has been said of it—we could scarcely add a word, 
without repetition. This, however, we may observe, that if, as it was 
truly said, the first edition was “so very cheap that it should be 
placed on every library and office table,” the second is cheaper, for 
it is published at half the original price. Hitherto Inventors in 
Ireland—the poorer classes especially—laboured under extreme 
disadvantages as regarded economy and facility in getting their in- 
ventions patented and designs registered, being obliged to place 
themselves in the hands of London agents, thereby incurring both 
extra outlay and increased delay, which under many circumstances 
may prove most detrimental, and which all conversant with the 
routine observed in some offices in Chancery Lane will readily under- 
stand. To remedy this, however, Mr. Byrne has not only prepared 
a lucid exposition of the law as regards Patents, &c. in this country, 
but offers through the medium of his own agency a systematic and 
direct mode of protection combined with comparative enconomy 
and increased facility. 


Rural Architecture. By John White, Architect. Blackie and Son, 
Glasgow and London, &c. 


THE author of this work has fulfilled his task somewbat more 
creditably than the generality of those who, like him, publish the 
unmatared offsprings of their imagination in the shape of designs for 
public or private dwellings; and which are usually replete with 
features offensive to a professional eve, calculated to act detri- 
mentally on public taste, and materially to injure the practice of 
legitimate practitioners. Though the designs in the book before 
us do not, in some respects, exactly correspond with our taste, either 
in point of arrangement or external contour, nevertheless, we feel 
bound—assuming that architects like doctors, may differ—to state, 
that there are many meritorious features introduced, especially in the 
details, and that from its perusal and examination architectural 
students may derive many valuable suggestions. 
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Continental dlotes. 


A statue of Peter the Hermit has been inaugurated in the gardens 
of the old monastery of Neumoustier. 

A marble statue is about to be raised by public subscription at 
Nice, in honour of Massena. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, at Copenhagen, have elected as hon- 
orary members, Sir Charles Eastlake, R.A., Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Sir Charles Barry, Professors Cockrell and Donaldson. 

New Monument IN PERB- LA CHAISE.—Amongst the recent 
additions, those of ‘‘ Rachel,” the actress, and *‘ Alfred de Musset,” 
the poet, are the most noteworthy. The former consists of a small 
Grecian chapel, with the word Rachel” between two crowns, and 
a diadem carved over the entrance, and is situated to the right of the 
Israelite ground ; and on that of the latter a marble bust of the 
deceased has been placed, with a weeping willow in front, and on 
the extreme side a verse from his work is engraved. 

The telegraph between the Dardanelles, Syra and Chio has been 
successfully laid, but that between Candia and Egypt has been 
broken. 

The new church of St. John the Evangelist, recently erected 
at Pittston Pa, was solemnly dedicated recently. 


Meesrs. Deane and Woodward, of this city, architects, designed 
the new offices recently erected in London for the *‘Croton” Life 
Assurance Company. The front elevation is of a highly decorative 
character in the Byzantine style, and a variety of colour is pro- 
duced by the adaption of different stones, marbles, &c. 

Fifteen hundred pounds have been received towards the erection 
of the George Stephenson monument. 


Miscellaneous. 


MECHANICAL LABOURS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Tus history of Egypt presents nothing more wonderful than the 
inagnitude and durability of the public works which were accom- 
plished by her ancient inhabitants. Prodigal of labour and expense, 
her architects appear to have planned their structures for the admi- 
ration of the most distant posterity, and with the view of rendering 
the fame of their mechanical powers coeval with the existence of the 
globe itself. It has been suspected that the omnipotent spirit of 
religion mingled with the aspiration of a more earthly ambition, 
in suggesting the labyrinth, andin realizing the vast conceptien of 
the pyramids. It must be acknowledged that in countries compa- 
ratively rude, vastness of size takes precedence of all other qualities 
in architectural arrangements; and asa proof of this, it will not be 
denied that even the pyramids sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with arf undertaking proposed by Stesicrates to Alexander the 
Great, viz., the conversion of Mount Athos into a statue of the 
victorious monarch ; the left arm to be the base of a city containing 
10,000 inhabitants, and the right to hold an urn, from which a river 
was to empty itself into the sea. Herodotus speaks of the labyrinth 
asone of the most surprising efforts of human ingenuity and per- 
severance; and is said to be superior in magnificence to the temples 
of Ephesus, Samosa, and other Greek structures. There are 3,000 
apartments—1,500 above ground, and a like number below. The 
pyramids during several thousand years have attracted the curiosity 
of travellers, and given rise to much learned disquisition. In the 
erection of the largest pyramid 100,000 men were employed, who 
were relieved every three months; ten years were spent on the 
road whereon the stones were to be drawn, and twenty years in the 
formation of the pyramid itself, which is composed of stones skill- 
fully cemented together, and none of them of less dimensions than 
30 feet. The machinery for raising the stones is said to have been 
of wood, and necessarily rude, and by these tier after tier was com- 
pleted ; but we fear it must remain for ever a matter of conjecture 
how solid blocks of many hundred tons weight were separated from 
the adjoining mountain and lifted into the air by the means then at 
command. The dimensions of the great pyramid is stated, according 
to Herodotus, to have been 800 feet at base, and same height, though 
Davison says the length of the sides was 746 feet, and the height 
461 feet only. Various dimensions are given, but it is difficult to 
know on which to rely. Belzoni ascertained the dimensions of the 
second pyramid to be at base 684 feet, and height 456 feet. The 
sphinx, another Egyptian curiosity, representing a couchant figure 
of a beautiful woman combined with the body of a lion or other 
animal, and with outatretched paws 50 feet in length, was found to 
be 27 feet high above ground, 30 feet wide at the breast, and its 
entire length about 113 feet; but, according to Dr. Richardson, it is 
120 feet, und the elevation of the head above the sand from 80 to 
35 feet. A temple was erected at Sais in honour of Minerva, and 
the sanctuary brought by Amasis from Elephantine consisted of a 
single stone, and the carriage of it employed 2,000 men—all sailors 
—for three years; the length being 21 cubits, the width 14 feet, and the 
height 8 feet. It was placed at the entrance of the temple, and the 
reason assigned for its being carried no farther is ‘‘ that the architect, 
reflecting upon his long fatigue, sighed deeply, and thereby alarmed 
the king, who considered it as a bad omen.” The practice of erect- 
ing monolithic temples or sanctuaries hollowed out in a single stone, 
was very general in Egypt ; but we question whether, with all the 
appliances of machinery now-a-days our mechanics could remove 
from a quarry and convey to a distance of 400 miles masses of rock 
82 feet long, 21 feet broad, and 12 feet in height? Among the 
mechanical labours of the ancient Egyptians we ought to enumerate 
some of those extensive canals or water-courses, which were eon- 
structed either for the purpose of irrigation or of facilitating the 
transactions of commerce. In reference to the former class, we may 
particularize Joseph's river, as only one instance out of many in which 
the skill of the artificer rivalled the magnificence of nature. As a 
species of water conveyance, the canal which connected the Nile near 
Bubastis with the Red Sea at Arsinoé, in the vicinity of the modern 
Suez, was the most remarkable. Of the 92 miles of inland commu- 
nication of which it consisted, 65 were accomplished by human labour. 
Aristotle, Pliny. and Strabo ascribe the cutting of this canal to 
Sesostris. acts such as these, with many others too numerous to 
mention, suggest to reflective minds the question, ‘ Are we pro- 
gressing in everything ?” 

Eoonomy or Risk AND LaBourR.— Whatever diminishes the risk 
to life or health in any mechanical operation, or any exertion of 
bodily labour, lessens the cost of production by diminishing the 
premium, which is charged by the producers to cover the risk. The 
lightaing conductor diminishes the risk of property, in the same 
way that the safety lamp diminishes the risk of life, and by this 
diminution the rate of insurance is lessened, and the cost of pro- 
duction therefore leasened. 


is exhibited in the operations of mechanics and chemistry applied to 
the arts, in the shape of machines for saving materials and labour, 
and of processes for attaining the same economy. These are the in- 
fluences of science upon labvur; not so direct as the mechanical skill 
which has contrived the steam-engine, or so indirect as the operation 
of ethics upon the manufacture of a piece of woollen cloth ; but which 
confer a certain, and in some instances enormous benefit upon pro- 
ductions by the operation of causes which, upon a superficial view, 
appear to be only matters of laborious but unprofitable speculation. 


Buitpinc MaTeriAts ix Co. Wexrorn.—There is a remark- 
able sandstone formation nearly in the centre of the county at 
Knock-a-boka, near the Harrow, bearing a close resemblance to the 
Caen stone, but which for four or five centuries has remained con- 
cealed. It can be worked at one-third cost of granite. In point of 
durability it is said to be excellent. After the arrival of the Anglo- 
Normans in the county, they erected several extensive ecclesiastical 
edifices chiefiy of this stone, and many remains of it, where used for 
columns, fonts, &c., are still found in a high state of preservation. 
Slate likewise abounds in this county, but it has not been as ex- 
tensively applied to building purposes as that of other localities in 
Ireland. The clay in north Wexford is said to produce bricks ap- 
proximating in quality to the well-formed and durable Flemish 
bricks ; and is capable of being moulded and fashioned like Terra 
Cotta. Limestone rocks are found in the vicinity of Wexford and 
Hookhead, and yields a lime stated to be equal to the blue-lias lime 


of England. 


ANCIENT FoRTIFICATIONS IN NoRTH AMERICA.—In the State of 
Ohio there are numerous remains. At Cincinnati there is a circular 
wall or embankment, 800 feet across ; the bank is 80 feet thick at 
the base, and from three to six feet high. There are several others 
of smaller dimensions, besides four mounds, one of which is 27 feet 
high, and 440 feet across. On the summit of an elevated hill, two 
miles below Hamilton, the walls of an ancient fortification enclose 80 
acres of ground. In Highland County, two miles west of Chillicotta, 
there is a wall of stone from 12 to 15 feet high, and 4 or 5 feet 
thick, which encloses upwards of 100 acres. Near Piqua, in Miami 
County, there is one which enclosesabout 17 acresin a circular form ; 
the walls all around are built of stone carried from the river, 600 
vards distant. A wall, from 4 to 7 feet high, extends seven miles 
from the Great to the Little Scioto river. The trees growing on 
these cannot be less than 400 years old. There are remains of the 
same kind all the way from Ohio south and south-west to the Flori- 
das. They are also found in Michigan to the north. On the river 
Huron in that district is a fortress with walls of earth quite thesame 
as those of Ohio and Kentucky; another, 3} miles below Detroit, 
enclosing several acres in the midst of an extensive marsh, with a 
breastwork 3 or 4 feet high. On the west of Lake Michigan is a 
circular breastwork with flanks reaching to the river, 4 feet high, 
extending nearly a mile, and capable of protecting 5,000 men. The 
outlines had been traced in angles, like modern fortifications. 


Science AND LaBor.—Individuals whose occupations are chiefly 
of a laborious and physical nature, are exceedingly apt to draw in- 
vidious comparisons betwixt the value of their own efforts and that 
of those classes of men who mainly depend for their subsistence on 
the exercise of their mental faculties. To do so, however, is quite 
adverse to the principles developed by political economists, and in 
reality quite unworthy of any man laying claim to the most common 
understanding. It is only by the extraordinary combination of sci- 
ence with genius and capital, that the working man is furnished with 
employment, or enabled to support his family ; and without a body 
of men in the country, whose labour consists simply of thinking, 
society would fall in pieces, and poverty visit the fireside of the arti- 
san and peasant. Both mental and physical labourers, however, are 
working classes, and each should Jearn to know the value of the 
other. No onecan say that mental labourers are not workers; they 
are, taken as a class, the hardest workers in the community. 


Ricut Direction oF TALENTS DEDICATED TO ART AND LITB- 
RATURE is all that is required from those who address themselves 
to those pursuits. He, therefore, who beguiles a vacant hour of its 
tediousness, by some effort of intellect that captivates the imagina- 
tion, without poisoning the moralsa—and he, who by the exercise of 
his art produces forms of beauty, which awaken in the mind that prin- 
ciple of taste which more than any other faculty requires cultivation— 
have each bestowed benefits upon the world, which may be accu- 
rately enough measured even by the severe limitations of political 
economy; they are profitable labourers and benefactors of their 
species. 

Worsmen’s WaGEs.—If wages were fixed by law at a high rate, 
and population to continue to increase, the consequence would be, 
that a portion of workmen would be employed at such rate, but the 
rest would be reduced to beggary. On the other hand, if the rate 
fixed by law were too low, then all would be fully employed ; but 
the most industrious and valuable workman would be reduced to a 


which well-meaning people would impose for the better regulation of 
wages by boards of trade, are worse than useless, inasmuch as their 
tendency is to prevent the extension of manufactures, and diminish 
the employment and value of labour. Wages never can be main- 
tained above their natural level by artificial means; their natural level 
depends upon the proportion which the population or supply of work- 
men bears to the demand for labour or extent of employment ; which 
depends upon our superior powers of production, improvements in 
machinery, and amount of accumulated capital. The interest of the 
workman and his employer are the same, and prosperity depends upon 
their united industry and ingenuity. 

LONGEVITY versus OccuPAaTION.— Masons inhale particles of sand 
and dust arising from the chippings of stones. Thgir frequent expo- 
sure to the vicissitudes of the weather, muscular exertion in lifting 
weights, and sometimes their addiction to intemperance, promptly take 
effect on their physical state. The bronchial membrane often becomes 
chronically inflamed from the inhalation of the dust, and dissipation 
makes their constitution susceptible of atmospheric changes, and 
hence they are frequently affected with pains in their limbs. Masons 
are shortlived, dying generally before they attain the age of forty. 
Miners suffer considerably when employed in sandstone ore, but not 
in limestone. They seldom work more than six hours per diem, yet 
they rarely attain the age of forty. Smelting is a most fatal occu- 
pation ; the appearance of the men ishaggard in theextreme. Fork- 
grinders who use a dry grindstone, die between the ages of twenty- 
aight and thirty-two, while table-knife grinders who work our wet 
stones, survive to between forty and fifty. Turning of cast iron is 
very trying; draw-jiling cast iron iaa very injurious occupation, the 
dust being abundant, and rising so as to blacken the mouth and nose. 
The lining membrane becomes first affected and preternaturally dry ; 
next the air tube, then respiration is difficult, and an habitual congh 
is produced. The common termination of the existence is bronchial 
or tubercular consumption. Filers are most unhealthy men, and 
remarkably short-lived. Plumbers are exposed to the volatilized 
oxide of lead which rises during the process of casting. The common 
working of the metal also seems to be deleterious. Carpenters are 
not supposed to last in their utmost vigour above eight years. 
Almost every class of artificers is subject to peculiar diseases, 
occasioned by excessive application. 


ComBinaTions.—There is hardly anything more odious in our 
great manufacturing and trading system than combinations, whether 
of masters or workmen. They are neither more nor less than con- 
spiracies to secure private and unnatural advantages at the expense 
of the public, and in their character are essentially opposed to those 
generous and really profitable principles of free trade which all sound 
thinking men are now ready to advocate; and which at least the 
working classes have been long strenuous in insisting upon as necessary 
fer their welfare. We hold it as an imperishable maxim in our 
general economy that everything vicious will sooner or latter find its 
level. Labour, like gold and silver, can be made valuable by its 
scarcity only and no other contrivance. All the acts of legislation, 
all the combination and devices amongst workmen and themselves, 
must fail in rising to a high price that which is redundant. 


City or New York Free Acapemy.—This building is situated 
on the south-east corner of Twenty-third-street and Lexington- 
avenue in the upper part of the city, being convenient of access from 
all the yreat thoroughfares. The style of architecture is the same 
as that of the towns and colleges of the fourteenth century in Europe. 
The dimensions are as follows :—length 125 feet and breadth 80 feet, 
height to eaves 65 feet, and to top of gable 100 feet, to the top of 
towers 110 feet. It is divided with a basement 9 feet in height, with 
three other storeys, and a great hall 125 by 60 under the roof, which 
is of high pitch and constructed of open timber-work with carved ribs, 
&«. ; at intervals dormers are introduced. Expenditure, without the 
furniture, 46,000 dollars. Mr. Renwick, architect. 

Perfect SCAVENGERING is the first essential to cleanliness, and 
to the protection of the air from pollution in and about buildings, the 
excreta arising from which are dejected into dry sand or gravel; 
whilst the soil drainage of buildings will not supersede the necessity 
of scavengering; nor, having regard to the wholesomeness of the 
locality, ought it to be preferred to the dry cesspool where the dry 
cesspool is available to the effect already indicated; unless provision 
be first made for scouring the contents away, and for removing 
directly to the upper air the gases which they will evolve in their 
passage. Our local Corporation should observe thes. 

Oax Papers.—The invention of Mr. John Strather, of Hull, for 
producing oak or ‘‘ wainscot papers,” has lately attracted consider- 
able attention. The grain, being printed from a piece of the wood 
itself, is perfectly trae to nature, and far surpasses any produced 
from blocks engraved by hand. From the same piece of wood, the 
pattern can be varied almost ad infinitum, for by simply taking off a 
shaving a different design appears. 

‘Science, when well digested, is nothing but good sense and reason. 


3,659,447 tons, against 3,586,377 tons in 1856. Of this quantity 
918,000 tons were made in Scotland, 1000 tons in Ireland, 1,007,776 
in Wales, and the remainder in England. The shipments of 
Scotch pig iron in 1857 were 267,446 tons foreign, and 559,036 
coastwise. The foreign quarters to which it was sent were—42,200 
tons to the United States, 15,300 to British North America, 67,700 
to France, and 81,100 to Germany. To America the shipments 
are falling off of late, but to France and Germany the supplies of 
our iron are increasing. The shipments of pig iron, bundle, bar, 
and rail iron from each of the principal ports in 1857 are parti- 
cularised. Glasgow, Middlesborough, Newport, Cardiff, and Liver- 
pool are those chiefly interested in the trafic. The exports of British 
metals in 1857 show a sonsiderable excess in quantity over either 
of the two preceeding years. The iron and steel of differnt kinds 
amounted in bulk to 1,539,386 tons, lead 22,100 tons, tin 43,758 
cwts., and copper 25,221 tons. In the aggregate, the declared 
value of our British metals shipped, reached £18,500,000 ; and this 
is exclusive of the large imports of foreign and colonial metals, and 
re-exports of the same—a trade in which no other country comes 
near us. The active operations of our mining districts, are at least 
indications of progress. 

Borvers in KitcHEN RANGES—SERVANTS BEWARE !—If a boiler 
become red hot, or even nearly so, owing to neglect in keeping a 
supply of water therein; the water when afterwards thrown into it 
may assume the spheroidal state, and then flashing into steam of 
enormous pressure will burst the boiler, causing destruction of property 
and possibly loss of life by the explosion. Even when boilers are 
self-supplying. they shonld be carefully watched, for an impediment 
in the pipe will cause the supply to cease. Water begins to be 
spheroidal at something less than 500° Fah. Incautious servants 
sometimes leave the boiler-lid open for several hours, which gives 
vent to evaporation, and not unfrequently throw in volumes of water 
into a nearly empty boiler, to the imminent risk of their own lives, 
for the reasons above stated. Proprietors of houses cannot be too 
cautious both in seeing their gas properly turned off into the street- 
main, and their kitchen boilers kept constantly filled, or nearly 90, 
with water. 


Tue Sorew versus THe PappLe.—The various inconveniences 
attending the use of paddle-wheels have caused them to be more or 
less superseded by the Archimedean screw. Though its general ap- 
plication to steam-vessels has only been of comparatively recent 
date, it was used at New York by Mr. Bushnell of Connecticut as 
early as 1776, to propel a submarine boat contrived to fix to the 
bottoms of ships an explosive preparation to blowthem up. It con- 
sists of a variable number of feather-edged paddles constituting 
portions of a plane wrapped round an axis, in such a manner as to 
be attached by its edge and form parts of a screw having a thin but 
very deep thread. The axis to which these are fixed pass through 
a water-tight compartment into the vessel, and motion communi- 
cated to it by a steam-engine. The screw is usually fixed in an 
aperture in the dead wood exactly in front of the rudder, and is 
sometimes so arranged as that it may be lifted off when not in use. 
To produce any effect, it must move with considerable velocity, hardly 
obtainable from an ordinary steam-engine. The screw causes little 
disturbance in the water; it is always submerged, which is not the 
case with paddle-wheels, one or the other of them being, in rough 
weather, often completely raised out of the water, rendering them 
not only useless but cumbersome. 


Seur-PayYInc MuwnicipaL ImPROVEMENTS.—The great altera- 
tions made to some of the thoroughfares in Paris during the last 
seven years, whereby 3,725 old houses have been demolished, and 
8,187 new mansions and spacious streets constructed, appear by a 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of numerous letters from various parts 
wishing us success in our undertaking, and for which, as also for the substan- 
tial co-operation extended by our Subscribers and Advertisers, we beg to 
tender our grateful thanks collectively. 


NOTICE. 

Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, THE DUBLIN 
Bui.per, will be received at the Proprietors’ Office, 17, Lower 
Gardiner-street, or by Mr. Mason, 24, D’ Olier-street ; 

At Conn, by the Agent, Mr. 3S. M. Peck, 40, South Mall, Mr. 
Massy, Mr. Murray. and all Booksellers ; 

At Becrast, by the Agent, Mr. Francis Dowd, 47, Townsend-st. ; 
Messrs. Henderson, Phillips, Gribbin, and all Booksellers ; 

At Gatway, by Mr. T. J. Connolly, and Mr. Wade, Booksellers. 

Yearly Subscription (payable in advance), 88. ; per post, 4s. 
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RT-UNION OF IRELAND, 


Established under the auspices of the Irish In- 
stitution, according to Act of Parliament, on the 
system of Money Prizes, with the right of selection 
in every case by the Prize-holder. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA. 

One chance in the Annual Distribution for each 
Guinea subscribed. The first distribution in April, 
1859 


Trustees—Right Hon. Maziere Brady, John Bar- 
ton, Esq., and Sergeant Berwick, Q.C. Treasurers— 
The Bank of Ireland and its branches. Secretary 
—George F. Mulvany, Esq. Clerk—Mr. T. H. 
Killingley. 

Office, No. 783, GRAFTON-STREET, Dublin, where 
all communications may be addressed, and subscrip- 
tions will be received. Prospectuses sent free by post. 


HE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSU- 


RANCE, Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Charter of 
George the First. 
Chief Office—Royat ExcHance, Lonpon. 
Branch—PaLu MALL. 
Frre, Lire, & Marre Assurances, on liberal terms. 

Life Assurances, with or without participation in 
Profits. Divisions of Profits every Five Years. Any 
sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. A 
liberal participation in Profits, with exemption from 
the liabilities of partnership. A rate of Bonus equal 
to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the 
guarantee of a large invested capital stock. The ad- 
vantages of modern practice, with the security of an 
office whose resources have been tested by the expe- 
rience of nearly a century and a-half. 

SprciaL NOTICE. 

In case of Death occurring during the Thirty Days 
allowed for payment of a Life Premium, and before 
such payment has been made, the Corporation hold 
themselves liable under the Policy, provided the Pre- 
mium be subsequently paid on or before the thirtieth 
day from that upon which it became due. 

THOMAS TROUTON, AGEnNt, 
8, WESTMORELAND-STREET, DUBLIN. 


MOTTU WATCHES. 


W E have just received a Consignment 

of the above celebrated Geneva Watches, un- 
equalled as Timekeepers, and for their chaste design 
and exquisite finish. They comprise every variety 
of escapement, in Gold, Silver, and Enamel, Hunting 
and Open Cases. They have been manufactured ex- 
pressly for our establishment, on Cash Terms. and 
we now offer them for Sale at a small profit on the 


first cost, and much under the price usually charged | Des! 


for far inferior Watches. We will give ten years’ en- 
gagement with each Watch. 
C. MARSH anp CO., 
Watch and Clock Makers, Jewellers, & Silversmiths 
Electrovlaters and Gilders, 
30, LOWER SACKVILLE-STREET, 
(Exactly opposite the Post-office Clock). 

N.B.— Workshops on the Premises, for the prompt, 
efficient, and economical execution of all kinds of 
Orders and Repairs. 


HEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIR- 


CUMPERENTERS, MATHEMATICAL Daawine In- 
STRUMENTS, SCALES, RuLes, Tapes, T SQUARES, &c. 
JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Lambeth. near Astley's Theatre, respectfully calls 
attention to his Stock of the above articles, manufac- 
tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 
considerably lower than ever charged for articles of 
similar quality. An illustrated price list forwarded 
free on application. 8-inch Dumpy Level complete, 
6 guineas; 10-inch ditto, 8 guineas; 14-inch ditto, 10 
guineas; with compass, 1 guinea each extra. Best 
5-inch Theodolite, divided on Silver, 18 guineas. 


To Architects, Engineers, Artists, und Amateurs, 


M. M‘CLEARY WIGHTMAN, 


PRINTSELLER & ARTISTS’ COLORMAN, 
22, NASSAU-STREET, 
Has always on hand a large and varied Stock of 
Drawing Materials, Paper of different sizes, Colors, 
Brushes, Pencils, &c., which professional gentlemen 
and others will find adapted to their requirements, & 
moderate in price. 
ARTISTS’ WAREHOUSE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 
22, NASSAU-STREET. 


ABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 


Manufactory, 22, NORTH EARL STREKT. 
Furniture and Upholstery Work of every descrip- 
tion, neat and moderate in price. Needle Work 
mounted on the shortest notice. All the newest de- 
signs in Cheval Screens, Pole Screens ; Ottomans, 
Chairs and Tables, suited for Needle Work and Pott- 

chomanie Painting, to be had at 
H. P. KEARNEY'S 
General Cabinet and Upholstery Manufactory, 
32, NoBTH EaRL-STREET. 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Iron Founders, Plumbers, Kc. 


HOMAS HENSHAW AND CO., 


(Successors to Luke Butler, 

5, CHRISTCHURCH-PLACE and 16, KENNEDY'S-LANE), 
Wholesale Furnishing and Builders’ Ironmongers; 
niso Manufacturing General Ironmongery and Tool 
Warehouse, 81, MIppLE ABBSEY-sTRERT— Spade, 
Shovel, and Tool Works, CLonskxracH—beg to call 
attention to their extensive Stock of Hardware in all 
its different branches, which they are prepured to 
supply on the most moderate terms, Iron Wire for 
Fencing, and Galvanized Wire Netting, at reduced 
prices. Agents for the Sale of THoMas PERRY and 
Sons' Patent Fire-resisting WROUGHT-IRON SAFES, 
with drill-proof Doors and powder proof ka. 
They are the best safeguards in the world against 
fire and thieves. On the 30th July, 1857, the above 
were PYBLICLY TESTED at BELFAsT, in the presence of 
many Influential gentlemen, and their superiority in 
resisting prolonged intensity of heat, and in baffling 
all attempts to effect access by drilling instruments, 
was placed beyond doubt. Strength and quality con- 
sidered, they are cheaper than any other made. 
®.* Alsoon Sale, SAUNDERS’ PATENT COOKING RANGE, 
which 1s the most economical and perfect Cooking 
Apparatus of the day. 


TRISH BELL FOUNDRY, COPPER 


and BRASS WORKS.—MURPHY, 15, Tyomas- 
STRRET, who obtained the Prizk MEDALS at Lonpon, 
Paris, and the several DuBLIy EXHisBITIONS. 


AGLE FOUNDRY AND IRON 


WORKS, DUBLIN.—SHERIDAN, Iron & Brass 
Founder, Millwright and Engineer, has taken (Gold 
and Silver Medals for Superior Church Bells. 


DOMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 


CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
10, Sm Jouwn's-quay, Dust. 

Georcr Homes and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above materials of genuine quality. Also 
Sewerage Pipes, Junctions, Bends, dc. Agents for 
Maw and Co.'s Mosaic Pavements. 


IN TON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC 


and other PATENT TILES, for Churches, En- 
trance Halls, Conservatories, Balconies, &c.; An- 
tique, Geometrical, and Alhambric Mosaics, manu- 
factures of highly decorative character. and extreme 
durability, Slabs, and Tiles for Fire-places and 
Heartha, Coverings for Grates, Door Furniture, White 
Glazed and Ornamental Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and 
Kitchen Ranges, may be had in great variety at their 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire.— 
gns prepared and estimates given on application 
re J. ALDRICH, AGENT, 12, TALBOT-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


—Messrs. Maw and Co. beg to inform Archi- 
tecta, Builders, ¢c., that they have appointed Grorcor 
Hotwes and Co., 10, Siz Jonn's-Quay, Dustin, their 
AGENTS —from whom can be had designs and e«ti- 
mates of their Mosaic PAVEMENTS and Excavcsrtic 
TILRs, now £0 very generally used for the flooring of 
Halls, Conservatories, Corridors, dc. These Pave- 
ments being “ imperishable’ will be found not only 
a highly-decorative but a most economical substitute 
for ordinary floors and their perishable coverings. 

Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 


AND KE. C. REID, House, Land, 


J e and Insurance Agents, and Accountants, 17, 
CHICHESTER-STREET, BELFAST. 

Agents for Fire, Life, and Marine Insurances and 
Annuities. 


STATUARY AND ARTISTS’ GALLERY, 
No. 192, Townsenp-st., DUBLIN. 
Opposite the Theatre Royal.) 


( 
AND C. PEDRESCHI, Statuary 


L. Moulders, and Figure Makers fn all its branches. 

Figures repaired, painted, and bronzed. Alabasters 

— Marbles repaired and cleaned. Masks taken from 

living and dead subjects. Likenesses modelled in the 

best style of art. Centre Pieces in great variety. 
*,* Country Orders punctually attended to. 


82, WELLINGTON-QUAY, DUBLIN. 
V MOSCHINI (late of G. Nannetti’s, 
e 6, Great Brunswick-street) begs to acquaint 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy of Ireland, that he 
has opened the above Establishment, for the Sule of 
Statuary in Plaster of Paris and Portland Cement, 
also a great variety of Centre-pieces for Ceilings. 


Masks taken after Death, on the shortest notice. 
Busts modelled. Country orders strictly attended to. 


ALTER CARROLL & SON, Plain 


and Ornamental Stucco Plasterers. 40 CampEN 
Stregt, Dublin. A large quantity of Figures, Vases, 
Centre-pieces, &c., always on hands. Country com- 
mands strictly attended to. Architectural Designs 
accurately executed on the shortest notice. 


[Jan. 1, 1859. 
Auctions, Sales, &c. 


AUCTION OF TIMBER AND DEALS. 


OHN MARTIN AND SON will 
OFFER by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, lith 
January, in their Free and Bonded Stores, NORTH 
WALL, several Cargoes of North American and 
Baltic WOOD GOODS. 
Further particulars in a future Advertisement. 
JAFFRAY BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer. 
15th December, 1858. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, & OTHERS. 
OR SALE, a 5-INCH THEODO- 


LITE, by Troughton and Simms, London. Price 
15 Guineas. This Instrument is divided on Silver, 
has Tangent Screw Adjustments, Two Eye Pieces, 
is complete with all the usual fittings in Mahogany 
Case, Tripod, &c., aud isin excellent condition. 

To any Gentleman wanting such an Instrument, 
the above is confidently recommended by Jonyn 
eee 20, Westminster Bridge Road, Lambeth, 

ondon. 


AWING MACHINERY, é&c., for 


Sale—A New SAW FRAME, to cut Logs 20 
inches square, with Apparatus for cutting Plank; 
also a Circular SAW TABLE with sliding top; a 12, 
an 8, and Two 6-horse power STEAM ENGINES 
and BOILER, by SMITH, BROTHERS, and Co., 
Engineers, KENNING- 8TREET, GLascow, Makers of all 
kinds of Vertical and Circular Sawing Machinery. 


PPRENTICE.—An Architect is de- 


sirous of receiving as Apprentice a well-edu- 
cated Lad having a talent for Drawing. Address, 
* Architect,” “ Dosim BuiLpER” Office. 


QO BUILDERS.—To Ler for Ever, 


at moderate rents, several Lots of BUILDING 
GROUND in HEYTESBURY, SYNGE, GRANTHAM 
and HARRINGTON STREETS. Apply to Messrs. 
PERRIN and Notan, Wicklow; or to JoHn Loucn, 
Eat ScMitct and Surveyor, 15, Molesworth-street, 
n. 


CITY OF DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT. 


()8 VIEW, until further notice, at 


Mr. Brapr‘s Commission Agency Office, No. 86, 
Middle Abbey-st., Mr. JOHN LOUCH'S MAP of the 
proposed Grand Parade, extending from Trinity 
College to the Phoenix Park. 


THE M‘ANASPIE’S, 
TUCCO & SCAGLIOLA ARTISTS, 


Plain and Ornamental! Plasterers in all its de- 
partments, Asphalt6é Workers, &c., have in their 
Factory a variety of Figures, Vases, Centro Pieces, 
Chimney Pots, Royal Arms, Fountains, Consoles, 
Busts, Scagliola Columns, Walls of Rooms, &c. Archi- 
tects’ Designs modelled to Design or Order, at the 
FACTORY, 81,GREAT BRUNSWICK-ST., Dusiix. 

P.S.—All kinds of Cement Work done to imitate 
the primitive stones, without colouring or painting, 
as patented; 16 Premium Medals and many Ordinary 
Certificates have been received at different Exhibi- 
tions for Works in Art, Trade, and Manufacture. 

Plastering done from fourpence per yard, é&c., &c. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
OR MAPPING, LITHOGRAPHY, 


&c., and exceedingly fine drawing, “ Tanner's 
Imitation Crow Quill,” the most unique resplendent 
miniature instrument extant for above purposes — 
perfectly withont a parallel—every pen most deli- 
cately finished at apex, by the newly-invented Cata- 
coucha Machines—*“ Elastic, springy, and durable.” 
126, 6d. per grossa. 

RICHD. TANNER, CALAGRAPH HOUSE, 
16, ARTILLERY-PLACE, BUNHILL-ROW, LonpDoN 


One Gross forwarded direct, post free. 
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‘ ‘ in some measure, for the cesspools not being rapidly 
Che Dublin Builder. filed. 


There are in Paris several large companies, com- 
posed of wealthy proprietary, called vidange companies, 


Vor. L—No. 2. who cleanse the cesspools, and derive a large revenue by 

the disposal of the refuse matter. There are two des- 

TOWN DRAINAGE. criptions of apparatus in use for this purpose, some 
Ce ee of the companies having a hydraulic apparatus, 
: others a pneumatic; and we cannot better illustrate 


channels which occasionally cross the foot pave- | batim a description of the process from Mr. Rammell’s 
ments; for these of late years have been rather | very able report to the Health of Towns Commission, 
generally substituted cast-metal gutters, with aj{as ordered to be printed by the British House of 
slit in the top for the purpose of cleansing. A large | Commons. 
number of the houses in the busiest quarters are oc-{ In speaking of the Compagnie Richer, the most im- 
cupied in the manner which are designated as “ flats,” | portant of the vidange companies, Mr. Rammell says, 
each storey being a separate domicile, approached by | ‘‘ The mode of emptying the excavated or fixed cesa- 
a stairs common to all. From each of these flats a! pools adopted by this company, and indeed universally 
small pipe invariably communicates with the down: in Paris, is to pump their contents into closed carts, 
rain-water pipe from the voof, by which means the | for transport. This operation is performed with two 
usual house slops and refuse water are conveyed to ! descriptions of pumps—one working on what may be 
the gutters before described ; these empty themselves | called the hydraulic principle, the other on the pneu- 
into the roadside channel courses, and thence into the | matic. In the former the valves are placed in the 
nearest gulley, where they fall into the public sewers, | pipe communicating between the cesspool and the 
which eventually deposit their contents in the Seine. | cart, and the matter itself is pumped ; in the latter 
It is by no means unusual during the day for these | the valves are placed beyond the cart, and the air 
gutters to emit their offensive odours, greatly to the | being pumped cut of the cart, the matter flows into it 
annoyance of passers-by; in very hot weather the | to fill up the vacuum so occasioned ; the real principle 
nuisance is considerably abated by the public stand | being, of course, the same in both cases, as the matter 
pipes being turned on. is forced up by atmospheric pressure. One advantage 
Such is what may be designated the public sewerage | of the pneumatic system is, that there are no valves 
of Paris! No such convenience as our house drains | to impede the free passage of matter through the 
branching into them exists—night-soil has no access | suction-pipe; another, that it permits the use of a 
to them—therefore the Seine, unlike our rivers, is | pipe of larger diameter. 
nearly as pure and limpid in its course through the| “The cart employed for the pneumatic system con- 
city, as before its entrance thereto. sists of an iron cylinder, mounted sometimes upon 
From time immemorial, the cesspool has been the | four, but generally upon two, wheels; the latter ar- 
only receptacle for the foccal refuse of the inhabitants, | rangement being found to be the more convenient. 
These cesspools are of two kinds, the fixed and the | Previous to use at the cesspool, the carts are drawn to 
moveable. The fixed, according to the provisions of | a branch establishment, situate just within the Bar- 
a very stringent ordonnance, must be entirely com- | riére du Combat, where they are exhausted of air 
posed of stone, and arcbed over; the entire set in| with an air-pump worked by sieam-power. A 12- 
hydraulic lime and washed river sand, forming a | lorse engine erected there is capable of exhausting 
cement capable of resisting any percolation into the | five carts at the same time, the vacuum produced 
surrounding soil. Previously they were of exceed- | being equal to 28% inches (72 centimetres) of mercury. 
ingly rude character, generally built of stone laid dry, | A cart in good repair will preserve a practical vacuum 
and covered with timber or flags, as necessity or con- | for 48 hours after exhaustion. The usual capacity of 
venience might suggest; and possibly they were so| both descriptions of cart is 2,000 litres, the largest 
erected intentionally, in order that the fluid contents | size allowed by the police regulations; and the total 
would the more easily permeate through the sur- | weight, when full, 3 tons 8 cwt.” 
rounding strata. The moveable cesspool is generally | These carts are all supplied with suction-hose, 
a wooden cask, with a tight-fitting lid, through which | which are laid from the cart at the street-door to the 
the soil-pipe empties itself. Of late years there has | cesspool, already provided with an iron flange, which 
been introduced a moveable cesspool, divided into two | is unscrewed for the introduction of the hose, and the 
compartments—the first of which retains the solid | matter is pumped off without any serious annoyance 
portion of the refuse, while into the latter all the| either to the house or the passers-by. All carts 
liquid flows, whence it is removed by pumping. must be fitted with an escape-pipe, by which the 
All the cesspools are under the strictest police sur- | gases evolved in the process are burned off. 
veillance, and there is a constant watch kept by this| The matter thus extracted is carried either to the 
means over them to detect either effluvia or leakage. | voiree of Montfau;on, situated a little to the north of 
It is compulsory to have them cleansed at stated | Paris, or the new votree, in the forest of Bondy. 
periods; but this cannot be done without the pro-| There, being exposed to atmosplieric influence, and 
prietor giving notice in writing, and obtaining a/| thoroughly drained of fluid, it is eventually converted 
police certificate for the purpose. into the highly-prized manure called poudrette, which 
The small quantity of water used in the Parisian j yields an immense revenue to the vidange companies. 
water-closets, there called cabinets @uisances—few of ; So much for Paris! 
them being continuously supplied with water to turn; Now with regard to Dublin ! 
on, as with us, and being generally acted upon by | It is really a question whether or not our sewerage, 
water poured in once or twice per day—may account, ‘ eventuating in an immense open drain flowing through 


SB chan GERS in Paris cannot fail to remark the | this portion of our subject, than by extracting ver- 
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which for ages has been adopted by the Parisians. There is no 
doubt but in Paris, honey-combed as it is by countless cess- 
pools, festering in their foetid filth, there is, to sume extent, a 
large amount of noxious exhalation always escaping (air- 
tight thongh they may be supposed to be); but possibly, by staud 
pipes, which can all times be easily adjusted, and which severe 
police regulations compel them to have. the gases generated in them 
are occasionally ignited, and by the additional assistance of escape- 
pipes carried like our rain-water, run perpendicularly up the reres 
of the houses, they are either burned off or escape into un atimos- 
phere much Leyond the range of interference with health. 

In Dublin we are not behindhand with regard to sewerage. We 
have branch tubular or other draina from all houses having any 
approach to respectability; these empty themselves into the Liffey, 
conveying their poisoned contents to the strand at Clontarf, preci- 
pitating and disseminating an amount of deleterious exhalations 
sufficient to vitiate the atmosphere for miles around the north- 
eastern suburbs of the city; cast back upon us by every re- 
turning tide along the bed of the river, and during the smnmer 
months bearing malaria and contagion in their path, which are thence 
wafted over the entire city. 

We cannot assume an object which should be of more importance 
than an effort at least to remedy this growing evil. Every new 
district which is being supplied with sewerage—every additional 
water-closet erected—are but adding their quota of pestiferous con- 
tents to a gigantic cesspool in the heart of Dublin. 

Certainly the expense of intercepting, by lateral cioacha dis- 
charging into two great reservoirs, where the entire sewage could be 
collected, deodorized, and converted into manure, would be great at 
the outset; but it is more than probable eventually there would be 
produced (as in Paris, and why not in Dublin by a vastly superior 
mode?) a liberal interest on the investment. This matter has been 
already discussed by an abler pen than ours; we will, therefore, for 
the present barely direct attention to its feasibility, and return to it 
anon. 


my 


DAME-STREET IN 1750.—In the middle of the last century the 
widest part of Dame-street, which was from Crane-lane to Eustace- 
street, did not exceed 40 feet in breadth; from the corner of 
George’s-lane the street gradually narrowed to the entrance to 
College-green ; and the intermediate portion was about 25 feet wide. 
The street being principally inhabited by mercers, booksellers, 
jewellers, and other shopkeepers, was frequently rendered impassable 
to pedestrians from the concourse of equipages with which, be- 
fore the Ynion, it was usually thronged. The first step towards its 
improvement was made in 1767 by the removal of Swan-alley, 
Salutation-alley, and other old buildings at the western extremity, 
preparatory to the erection of the Exchange. ‘The House of 
Commons having passed a resolution in 1777, that the approach to 
the Castle from the Parliament House through Dame-street and 
Palace-street was so narrow as to endanger the lives of passengers, 
£5,000 was granted to the Commissioners appointed by Act of 
Parliament for making wide and convenient passages through the 
city of Dublin, to widen Dame-street between the Castle-gate and 
George's-lane; the old Castle market was consequently removed, 
and the ‘New Buildings” were erected on a part of its site. <A 
portion of the loan, on credit of the coal duties, amounting to 
£119,529 4s. 6d., was granted in 1790, to be applied to the widen- 
ing of Dame-street, the Commissioners being eipowered to borrow 
at an interest not exceeling 4 per cent. An Act of Parliament re- 
quired that all the houses to be built or newly fronted, between 
Trinity-street and Church-lane, should be thrown back in a line 
with the “* New Buildings” on the south of Dame-street ; a similar 
uniformity was ordered to be observed in all new houses between 
Eustace-street and Parliament-street. The non-observance of this 
statute subjected each offender toa fine of £200, and the sheriffs 
were empowered to prostrate any buildings which exceeded the pre- 
scribed bounds. A total sum of £206,646 3s. was expended in 
the purchase of the ground and houses for opening the avenue 
from Palace-street to the Houses of Parliament, including, on 
the south side of Dame-street, the widening of Palace-street, 
and north end of Great George’s-street, the opening of Dame- 
lane, Dame-court, and part of Trinity-street, and on the 
north side the opening of Foster-place, the widening of College- 
green, from thence to Anglesey-street, and part of Anglesey-street. 
Of the above expenditure, £82,116 18s. 6d. were paid by the sale 
of ground in the line of the street. The erection of the Commer- 
cial buildings on the north side of Dame-street added still furtlrer 
to the improvement and embellishment of the locality; and the last 
alterations here were made by the Wide-street Commissioners about 
twenty-five years ago.—Gilbert’s History of the City of Dublin. 

A new police station is to be erected near Broadford, but the 
magistrates have protested against the site at present selected. 
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the centre of the city, is at all or anything superior to the system 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue second annual exhibition of this association is now open at 
5a, Pall Mall East, London, and its excellence decisively marks 
the success which, even at a comparatively early period, may at- 
tend the operations of a body earnestly and sincerely devoted to the 
furtherance of the objects for which it was established. We under- 
stand that, during the first twelve months of its existence, orders 
were given for, and distribution made, amongst nearly 1,000 sub- 
scribers, of photographs about £1,200 in value. ‘The collection 
chosen from comprised, not only British photographs, but contri- 
butions from many of the most eminent photographers in almost 
every country of Europe—including Tarkey, Greece, lialy, Spain, 
France, and Germany. In this exhibition a decided step is made in 
advauce. Rome is illustrated in 120 subjects by Macpherson; 
Venice, by Cimetta; Italy, by Ponti; Spain, by Lonsada ; Cairo, 
and Egypt, and the Holy Land, by Frith, and Robertson, and 
Beats. Tintern, Raglan, and Chepstow, have furnished a dozen 
subjects, most exquisitely photographed by Bedford expressly for 
the association, and Locke has taken some fine views of Salisbury 
Cathedral and other buildings, on a similar commission. Except 
Bedford, no British photographer can rival the clearness and sharp- 
ness with which the continental buildings are portrayed—in fact, the 
common remark of those who have visited the different localities is, 
that the collection takes them, in a most instructive and charming 
manner, over the ground again. It is proposed to give, on certain 
Tuesday evenings, some descriptive notices of Rome. Venice, and 
Cairo, as illustrated by this beautiful and varied collection. We 
can safely recommend our readers to become subscribers, and by 
payment of a trifling annual sum, they will be entitled to select 
subjects from those exhibited. This may be done either by deputy 
or personally; and to accommodate those whose avocations may 
not adinit of a visit to the exhibition, the committee bave placed in 
the hands of each local honorary secretary in important towns, an 
illustrated catalogue, classified, priced, &c. Provision is also made 
to suit subscribers in lucalities where no honorary secretaries are 
appointed. by an arrangement to supply catalogues direct, at a mere 
noininal charge of 5s. 

Mr. C. Papworth, 7, Talbot-street, is the local honorary secretary 
for Dublin; Mr. Lynn, for Belfast; Sir John Benson, for Cork ; 
Mr. Wm. Fogerty, for Limerick ; and Rev. J. Graves, for Kilkenny. 


NOXIOUS EFFECTS OF GREEN PAPER-HANGINGS. 


From a communication by Dr. Alfred Taylor, to the Jfedtcat 
Times and Gazette, it appears that the material diffusion of arseni¢ 
in some papered chambers is now proved to demonstration. 

‘This gentleman saye:—A fried, whose library walls were covered 
with an arsenical-green paper, had suffered for some time from chronic 
inflammation of the eyes, especially affecting the conjunctive of the 
eyelids. On the discovery that arsenic was contained in the green 
pigment of the paper in rather large quantity, he caused it to be 
removed during the summer aud replaced by another containing no 
arsenic. The inflammation from which he had suffered disappeared ; 
but within the last few weeks it has returned. He informed me he 
had been dusting some books in a bookcase belonging to this room, 
and he imagined that the dust, which had accumulated for two or 
three years, had affected his eyes, and had caused a return of the 
inflammation. Some of the dust was carefully removed from the tops 
of a few books by a feather, and submitted to a chemical analysis. 
‘The dust weighed 14 grains: it had an olive green coluur, and under 
the microscope it presented the aypearance of fibres, with numerous 
particles of various colours, chiefly of a greyish black. By Reinsch’s 
process, a portion of the dust yielded a deposit of arsenic, and there 
was, therefore, clear evidence that some of the mineral arsenical 
pigment formerly on the walls had found its way through the glass 
doors of the bookcase, and had been deposited in the form of a fine 
dust on the tops of the books. 

After this chemical examination, | procured from the shop of 
Messrs. Marratt and Short, Opticans, 63, King William-st., London 
Bridge, a quantity of dust for the purposes of analvsis. The walls 
of a shop are covered withan unglazed arsenical paper; and, as Iam 
informed, they have been so covered fora period of about three years. 
In collecting this dust, great care was taken not to touch the walls. 
The quantity thus collected for examination amounted to about 450 
grains, It was nearly black, and under the microscope appeared to 
consist of fibres and sooty particles. It was very light and flocculeny. 
150 grains of this dust were examined by Reinsch’s process; and 
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enough metallic arsenic was obtained from it to cout about ten 
square inches of copper foil, in addition to a piece of copper gauze. 
From the latter deposit, by the application of heat, octahedral 
crystals of arsenic were readily obtained. ‘The cases had not been 
dusted for a period of nine munths. 

The cases are secured by glass doors, and lined inside at the back 
with arsenical paper. Mr. Short removed, by a camel’s-hair pencil, 
a small quantity of dust which had accumulated on the thermometers 
and barometers, which are locked up within the closet. The quantity 
thus obtained from the projecting parts of a few instruments amounted 
toeight-tenths ofa grain, of which five-tenths were taken for examina- 
tion. This half grain of dust sutliced to cover pretty thickly with 
metallic arsenic a square inch of copper gauze. <A portion of this, 
when heated. vielded a large number of well-detined octahedral 
crystals of arsenious acid. 

These facts lead to the inevitable inference that the air of a room, 
of which the walls are covered with an unglazed arsenical-green 
paper, is liable to be charged with the fine dust of the poisonous 
aceto-arsenite of copper. Those who inhabit these rooms are exposed 
to breathe the dust. The poison may thus find its way by the 
pulmonary membrane into the system, or it may effect the eyes, nose, 
and throat by local action. That so few cases of actual poisoning 
under these circumstances have occurred is a fortunate circumstance; 
bat only cases of serious mischief would be likely to attract attention. 
There may have been numerous instances of a disturbance of health, 
depending on this arsenical paper, which from absence of suspicion 
has been assigned to other causes. ‘Ihe degree of exposure, state of 
health, peculiar susceptibility, and the eliminating power of the 
svstem, may account for the comparative rareness of these cases. 
The mode in which the pigment is laid on the paper may be such as to 
prevent, in some instances, the fine particles of dust from escaping. 
The fact now demonstrated, that arsenical dust is, and must be, 
substantially breathed by those who occupy rooms thus papered, 
explains the similiarity of symptoms observed; justifies the statements 
made by Dr. Hinds, Dr. Halley, and others; and proves that those 
who have experimented on this subject with negative results have 
not taken the right course to arrive at the truth. Their results have, 
to acertain extent, misled the public, by teaching them to rely on 
what is now proved to be a false security. 

If, as a general rule, the quantity of arsenic which can penetrate 
the body from this course is small, it is still desirable that arsenic 
should not be breathed day bv day in any proportion. ‘Ihe detenders 
of this noxious manufacture will hardly go the length of asserting 
that this arsenical-green, which isa potent poison in the stomach, 
can exert no injurious effect when taken into the lungs; ani yet, 
unless this assumption be made the inevitable inference is, that these 
papers should not be used for covering the walls of our dwellings. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS.* 


WHATEVER may be said in favor of the principle of competition, 
very certain it is that the present system of architectural compe- 
tition is rife with so many abuses, so many grievances to the pro- 
fession, as to require a thorough reform. ‘There is more of plausi- 
bility than of truth in speaking of it as inciting to that generous 
emulation among the followers of the art which is calculated to con- 
duce to the advancement of the art itself. In that respect practice 
completely contradicts theory, it being undeniable that competitions 
of the kind, conducted, too, in the very suspicious manner in which 
they now are, almost invariably occasion jealousies and beartburnings, 
aud sometimes open complaints also. Some will say that those who 
disapprove of competitions need not enter them. Direct compul- 
siou to do so there certainly is not, yet there surely exists an indirect 
one of no inconsiderable force; because, instead of being reserved for 
extraordinary and worthy occasions, architectural competitions have 
of late become almost the exclusively established mode of obtaining 
designs for any public building, no matter how unimportant it may 
be, how small the sum to be expended. or how contemptibly paltry 
the premiuins which are held out as baits; one consequence of which 
is, architects are consequently brought into hostile collision with each 
other, not openly, indeed, but not therefore the less unfriendly ; an- 
other, that notwithstanding the specious argument of competition 
being calculated to draw out talent, and afford opportunities of dis- 
tin suishing themselves, to those who are unknown to the public, there 
is quite as much to discourage those who have already an established 
practice of their own, and deter them from letting go the substance 
in order to grasp at a mere shadow. 

How competition works for the profession is tolerably apparent 
from the fact that it extorts from them a vast amount of labour and 
time, to say nothing of incidental expense also, which is utterly 
thrown away. Although only one design can be made use of, fifty 
sets of drawings are perhaps sent in, and there has in some instances 


® By W. H. Leeds, Esq., and published in the Proceedings of the Liverpool 
Architectural and Archeological Society. 
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been nearly double that number. 


One of the rejected obtains a so- 
called second premiam, and it is well if it be such as to repay its 
author for his trouble and anxiety. As to the rest, they are returned 
to those to whom they respectively belong, without either comment 
or compliments, be their merits what they may. Could it be ac- 
curately ascertained, the number of drawings which are annually 
produced without other effect than that of encumbering the portfolios 
in which they are entombed, would be absolutely startling, and would 
go far towards proving what an enormous tax competition imposes 
upon the majority of those who enter into it. Surely it ought to be 
sulficient to ask in the first instance for mere pencil sketches, a design 
from which being selected, the finished drawings would afterwards be 
made? Why should carefully made out drawings be required, when 
the most elaborate productions of the kind are—if not made use of 
for the express purpose they were intended for—positively valueless, 
at least of no money value, being quite unsaleable? A picture of 
a pigstye, or of a couple of filthy beggar boys, may be hung up in a 
drawing-room, without any imputation on your taste; not so an 
architectural drawing, not even a perspective one, no matter how 
charming the subject or how artistic the treatment, and notwith- 
standing that it ought to possess a double interest, as combining 
attractiveness of pictorial execution with the display of architectural 
forte. Wherefore such is the case, this is not the place to explain ; 
but that so it is, is unhappily too true, since it says very little for 
the appreciation among us of architecture as art, unless presented in 
the matter-of-fact shape of actual buildings, and even then it is 
generally estimated according to its most prosaic and matter-of-fact 
qualities. 

In like manner, as the statistics of competition would render 
evident the immensity of the tax levied upon the profession, giving 
us to see how many thousands and tens of thousands of drawings 
are produced in the course of a few years to no purpose whatever ; 
so would the secret history of competition, were it obtainable, bring 
to light some strange and not a little ugly facts also. Even what 
has already partially transpired, in some instances goes far to 
convict competition committees of what looks like bad faith, and not 
unfrequently of utter incapacity also. This may sound very un- 
charitable, yet those who, instead of taking any pains to avert 
suspicion, conduct their proceedings with such suspicious secrecy cannot 
reasonably complain if they be suspected of mal-practices. Where- 
fore such studied concealment, if there be nothing to conceal, nothing 
to be ashamed of? 

Secrecy and irresponsibility are a most foul plot upon the present 
system of architectural competition ; secret tribunals and masked 
judges are utterly abhorrent to E-nzlish feeling and English practice. 
Of course any committee or public body may, just like a private 
individual, go to an architect and employ him, without being 
answerable to any one for what they do. Widely different is the 
case when architects are invited to pullic competition by public ad- 
vertisement ; and those who send in designs under such circumstances 
are rightfully entitled to some far better guarantee fcr fair dealing 
than the presumptive integrity, and the equally presumptive capacity 
of judges who, instead of sitting in an open court, closet up and 
screen themselves behind acurtain. Nothing, however, is suffered tu 
transpire but what cannot be concealed, namly, the final decision, 
which, if committees are not belied, is not unfreqnently what they 
have most to be ashamed of. = In his address to the Institute of Irish 
Architects, the late Sir Richard Morrison said that, from among 
designs sent in to competitions, he had known the worst to be 
sometimes chosen; and, indeed, some of those which have fouud 
favour in the eves of the committees are so exceedingly unsatisfactory 
that hardly can we suppose them to have been the best offered, 
without also supposing that there must have been a lamentable lack 
of talent on the part of the competing architects. The Rejected 
Addresses have afforded the public no little amusement, and a col- 
lection of Competition Designs would perhaps cause them, if not 
much amusement, a great deal of astonishment. and render them not 
a little sceptical as to the advantages accruing either to the profession 
or to architecture itself, from the present system of competition. 
One most undeniably it is that invests perfectly irresponsible, and, 
for aught that is ever shown to the contrary, very incompetent in- 
dividuals too, with not to be questioned authority, and accordingly 
the power of committing irreparable mischief with perfect impunity. 
That, unless some very underhand doings are going on, it is the 
intention of a committee t» make choive of what, in their opinion, 
is the best design submitted to their judgment, may reasonably 
enough be supposed, vet what avails that and all their good intentions 
of acting for the best if their judgment itself be defective? Gentlemen 
may be all honourable men, and what in common parlance are styled 
“highly respectable men,” influential ones also, as being barouets or 
bankers, mayors or magistrates, persons of ancient or new-baked 
and money-making aristocracy. Granting, however, that they are not 
only unimpeachably ‘‘respectable,” but persons of intelligence also, 
and sincerely well-meaning, such recommendations ought to go for 
nothing, if they be at the same time deficient in the main qualification 
which the actual occasion requires, namely, competency of. taste aud 


sometimes decide the fate of Designs, there is perhaps hardly one 
who, at any other time, would venture to express an opinion con- 
cerning architecture, or whose opinion, if expressed, would be in the 


least regarded. Ou the contrary, were it asked, the reply would most 
probably be, “I do not profess to be any judge of architectnre,” a 
confession that may be heard almost any day in highly respectable 
society, and in circles where matters of art and taste are flueitly 
discussed. Nevertheless it seems that individual ignorance becomes 
cullective sagacity, when its items are added together into the 
formicable sum total of a committee, armed with authority that may 
not be questioned, and fenced in by impenetrable mystery. Defendet 
numerus: association inspires them with confidence, more especially 
as there are no listeners to overhear their arguments. ‘There are 
other Pecksniffs besides professional ones, even Pecksniff committees. 
Nor are they a whit the less Pecksniffian in their constitution ; for, 
being dressed out in ‘‘a little brief authority,” arrayed in which they 
play ‘antic tricks,’ which cause, not, indeed, angels, nor perlaps 
architects, but a:chitec!ure itself to weep, and its friends to groan. 

According to the manner in which committees are constituted, 
architects have not the slightest guarantee for either good faith or 
discernment on the part of their self-elected and unknown judges. 
Persons who perhaps scarcely understand the nature of technical 
architectural drawings at all, who never befure gave aught of at- 
tentive consideration to any, and whoare utterly incapable of putting 
together in their own minds what is described separately in plana, 
sections and elevations, so as to form a clear idea of the entire design 
so represented,—undertake, without the slightest misgiving as to 
their own sufficiency, to pass a judgment upon a perplexing number 
of designs, the poorest of which present, probably, some good points 
to recommend them, while the best nay be open to objections,— 
which by being adroitly magnified, and a-tutely represented as 
insuperable, may cause a very superior design to be set aside for a 
mere common-place one, and ay sach quite safe and secundum arlem. 
To go through a score, or, more likely, double that number of 
separate designs,—to compare and confront them impartially, to 
weigh all the conficting pros and cons, would be, though perhaps a 
pleasure in itself, nobrief one. Nevertheless, self-elected, and, no 
doubt, also Heaven-enlightened committees, make very short work 
of it. How they contrive to do so, is a matter as to which they keep 
us quite in the dark ; und so long as it pleases them to do »0, there 
will be abundant room for mistrust and suspicion. 

It is important that the public should be informed of more than 
the bare result of a competition, since hardly can the decision be in 
every instance a unanimous one. Not only may it happen to be 
carried by a very small majority, but the superior Judgment and the 
better arguinent may be on the side of the minority. It may be 
questioned, however, whether aught deserving the name of discussion 
takes place, there being nothing tu show that it docs, nor any reasons 
adduced to justify the choice determined upon. They may, however, 
be allowed the advantage of a doubt, although to give them credit 
for exercising all requisite discrimination excites all the greater 
regret that the public should not be allowed to profit by the opinions 
elicited on such occasions, and by the various pros and cons brought 
forward on either side. Justice towards competitors absolutely 
demands disclosure of the kind. because hardly is it to be imagined 
that among the rejected there has not been a single design of sufficient 
merit to obtain any approbation at all. he criticism which might 
be so elicited is, too, all the more desirable, because, as far us the 
works of contemporaries are concerned, criticism appears to be cum- 
pletely ignored; a strange way by-the-by, of encouraging talent, if 
only because it holds out impunity to the wantofit. Suspicion may 
be illiberal—in some instances, perhaps, unjust; still itis unavoidable 
where the obvious and most effectual method of , uarding against itis 
studiously resisted. Where all is calculated to excite it, there will ever 
be mistrust; nor is it to be denied that unworthy influences have oc- 
casionally prevailed over both justice and a due regard to the in- 
terests of art and to the credit of our uational taste. At all events, 
it is difficult to believe that some adopted designs could have been 
the worthiest of those sent in. A collection of Rejected Designs 
would probably at once edify and scandalize the public. Even froin 
the little that is already knownitis very evident that irresponsibility 
for, does not carry along with it infallibility of, judgment. 

The best that can be said in favour of it is, that the inviting 
architects to what is rather ironically called open competition, has 
the specious appearance of acting liberally towards thein, with the 
sincere desire of obtaining a superior design; the opportunity being 
so afforded of comparing a number of them all produced for the 
same purpose. Ample latitude of choice is no doubt convenient and 
agrecable enough; but it should be recollected that it is furnlshed 
at the cost of those who compete, and who have not in return either 
any valid pledge beforehand that justice will be, or after assurance 
that it has been, done them. Indeed, there have been strange stories 
afloat ere now of competitions being got up as a mere blind, and in 
deference to the wishes of town's people, the eventual decision being 
all the while snugly settled. It is more decent, however, to suppose 


imaginary. Little need is there of imputing intentional fraud to 
those who undertake the management of coi petitions, when even 
intending for the best, and acting honourably, they generally contrive 
to frustrate their avowed and in itself laudable purpose, at the outset. 
Instead of being full and explicit, the instructions given for the 
guidance of architects are oftener than not so exceedingly vague and 
indefinite, that those who prepare desigus from them are obliged to 
work all but entirely in the dark and at hap hazard. In case of a 
private employer, a professional man has the very great advantage 
of being able to ascertain what is really required of him. He has the 
opportunity of conferring immediately with the party whose wishes 
and taste must be complied with ;--of advising, recommending, 
dissuading, as there nay be occasion for doing ;— whereas in the case 
of competitions it is all hit-or-miss—a mere random shot in the 
dark. 

That committees should of themselves be able todraw up safficiently 
accurate and detailed instructions to competitors, is hardly to be 
supposed, yet that difficulty may be easily ot over at any tine by 
the equally simple and obsious expedient of employing some 
competent person to do it for them. Besides which it would be but 
ordinarily prudent and sensible to allow considerably longer time than 
ia usually done for the preparation of desizns The absurd hurry 
with which they are frequently asked for, oecasions no 3aimall incon- 
venience to those who have to do with competitions, since it imposes 
upon thein the harassing and worrying exertion of working against 
time, or the necessity of having recourse to extra assistance, to be 
paid for out of their pocketa. On the other hand, such uncalled-for 
precipitation on the part of the committees is at variance with their 
own interest. Howcan well-studied and carefully-considered designs 
be produced if the time allowed be little more than barely sufficient 
fur the mere manual operation of preparing the requisite drawings ? 
‘The consequence is, first ideas, however crude or common-place. are 
per force adopted, and though the drawings themselves may be ably 
executed, designs are sent in “ with all their imperfections on their 
head.” ‘Tbe hardship thus imposed upon architects is all the more 
provoking when, as has been the case more than once, it afterwards 
turns out that the committee themselves are in no burry at all to 
commence building operations, Not very many vears ago there was 
a rather important competition for a large public buildin,, the desisus 
to be sent in within three months from the date of the first notice of 
it. Two premiums were offered and paid; yet, as to the building 
itsel!, not a stone of it is yet laid; for, marvellous to relate, it was 
not till after the competition the committee discovered that they had 
no funds even to begin with! It must, however, be confessed that 
that aftuir took place in the sister isle. 

Of architectural competition as now conducted, the main errors 
and defects have been here animadverted upon, not more severely 
than was necessary, and in such manner, too, it may be presumed, 
as at the same time to render sufticiently evident how they might be 
remedied. ‘I'he most odious feature of all in it is, the impenetrable 
secrecy thrown over the proceedings in the committee, as if they 
were nothing less than Eleusinian mysteries. Nor is it the least of 
the evils attending such secrecy, that it encourages incompetent 
persons—persons at Jeast who shrink from giving any pledge of their 
competency .— to interfere and pretend to manage what requires from 
them both taste and judgment. That justice should be blind is a 
long established and respectable notion; but we have yet to learn 
that judges and judgments should be equally blind, too, and that the 
public should be blindfolded into the bargain, asis now done in the 
ease of architectural competitions. 

Not the evils and hardships only of the present system, but also 
the remedies for them, have now been pointed out ; there still remains, 
however, what many or most may consider a very embarrassing, if 
not wholly unanswerable question: How are the reme ‘ies to be 
administered? What if the patient strenuously refuse to swallow 
the salutiferous medicaments? Why, if bo refuses to be coaxed into 
doing sv, he must be awed intoit; and there exists, fortunately, in 
this land, and in these times, a power which, duly exerted, is capable 
of awing the objects of it into compliance, however reluctant it may 
be, with its demands—namely, the force of public opinion. 

The enlisting public opinion on their side in opposition to the petty, 
vet not therefore less vexatious and oppressive tyranny of what have 
been called ** hole and corner committees,’ depends upon, and must 
be left to architects themselves. Unless they chuose to bestir thein- 
selves and make some decided effort to shake off the yoke, they must 
continue to submit to it; possibly without thereby incurring any 
reproach, most assuredly witliout being entitled to any compassion, 
and the pity which would be ill-bestowed upon its pusillauimous 
followers, may be more justly reserved for architecture itself. 


We understand that the Board of Public Works has refused te 
sanction the appointment of Mr. Long, C.E., as resident engineer 
of the Port of Limerick. 
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TURKISH BATHS IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


The Fermanagh Mail thus describes one of these baths, on the 
borders of Fermanagh and Leitrim :— 


“It is built of stone and mortar, and brought to a round top. It 
is sufficiently large for one person to sit on a chair inside, the door 
being merely large enough to admit a person on his hands and 
knees. When any of the old people are seized with pains they at 
once have recourse to the sweat-house, in which is placed a turf 
fre, which is left till burnt quite down, the door being a large stone, 
and air tight, and the roof or outside of the house being covered 
with clay to the depth of about a foot, to prevent the least escape 
of heat. When the embers are taken out, the floor is strewn with 
green rushes, and the patient is escorted to the bath by a person 
carrying a pair of blankets. The invalid creeps in, places hiinself 
in a chair, and remains till perspiration rolls off freely. When suffi- 
ciently operated on. the person in waiting swaddles him up in the 
blankets, and off home, and then to bed.” 


There is another bath at Mount Keeper, County of Tipperary. 
The Lacedemoniaus, who considered warm water as enervating, used 
two kinds of baths—namely, the cold daily bath in the Eurotas, 
and a dry sudorific or vapour bath, in a chamber heated with warm 
air by means of a stove. A sudorific or vapour bath is mentioned 
ax early as the time of Herodotus, The vapour chamber is almost 
universally used in Hindostan and throughout the Russian Empire, 
whilst vapour bezes and warm-water baths are more used in Western 
Europe. The Romans carried bathing to great perfection, having 
five or six chambers in their public balnea, called therma, supplied 
by splendid aqueducts, and including gymnasia, walks, lecture- 
rooms, Ge. Remains of Roman baths are common in France, and 
are also to be seen at Bath, Hovingham, in Yorkshire, and Chester, 
where the Aypocaustum prefurnium and cold plunge are in excellent 
preservation. I have also visited the ‘ Palais des Thermes,” in 
Paris. which is entered from the Hotel de Cluny, and faces the new 
Boulevard de Sevastopol. In a recess off the principal apartment is 
a large piscina for cold water, somewhat like that of the Northum- 
berland Baths in this city, and which was made use of after the 
warm bath, to astringe the pores and produce vital reaction. This 
is the only important part of the Roman bath which the modern 
Turks do not copy, although I am informed that the baths at Cairo 
are provided with them; but in general the Ottomans content 
themselves with thorough washing by soap and water, and throwing 
howlfuls of warm water over themselves. They consider these pro- 
ceases, however, as only accessory, the heated chamber itself being 
the main thing, without which there can be no bath. 


In the cooling room, or frigidarium, couches are provided, where 
the clothes are laid and the bathers recline after coming out of the 
heated rooms, in which shampooing or gentle kneading of the 
muscles is performed. The use of shampooing, as practised in the 
Turkish bath, is to accelerate the flow of perspiration. There is a 
popular delusion respecting the temperature maintained in the 
Turkish bath, because of freer perspirations; but this is quite in- 
correct. A hot-air bath is not comfortably warm at 98 degrees, 
and anything lower will be rather hurtful than otherwise. Drs. 
Watson and Erasmus Wilson record cases of persons entering ovens 
heated sufficiently to cook becfsteaks and other articles of food 
which they took in along with them.* But althouch the safezuard 
of cooling by evaporation does exist in the hot-air bath, and 
constitutes one of its advantages over all other baths, we find that 
these high temperatures are never used by the Turks, simply 
because they are unnecessary, and the heat communicated to the 
body is thus absolutely less than in any other kind of bath. There is 
no other kind in which accidents are less liable to happen, if su - 
perintended by a competent person; nor is there any other in which 
it is possible to remain so long with impunity. 


[Note—We understand that the arrangement and desicn of the 
proposed baths, on the Turkish principle, about. to be erected at Bray, 
as mentioued in preceding No., is due to Mr. Barter, of Cork. —Ep.] 


IMPROVEMENT oF PortRUSH.—This town has rapidly increased 
under the auspices of Mr. Dargan. It was originally called Skerries, 
from the curious rocky islets opposite. There was anciently an 
abbey and monastery here; and two miles to the south ia the old 
church of Ballywillan, in good preservation, and a fine example of 
12th century architecture. Near this isa fine specimen of the 
primseval Irish pillar stone, marking some chieftain’s grave. This, 
with the old church and wonderful basaltic colonnade of Craigahullar, 
are within a few perches of each other. 
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® What figure do they present when they come out? 
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Everyone who has visited “the Citie of the violated Treatie,” 
even casually, must admit that, in point of position “ on Shannon's 
banks.” and in the arrangement of its thoroughfares, it may rank with 
some of the principal in the United Kingdum. The public buildings 
of any artistic excellence are not very numerous, though its cathe- 
dral is, perhaps, one of the most venerable and noble ecclesiastical 
structures in Ireland, and the recently-erected St. John’s Church, 
after a design by Mr. Welland, and the now nearly completed 
Roman Catholic cathedral of St. John, designed by Mr. Hard- 
wick, R.A., are edifices of a very important character, and contri- 
bute greatly to the beautification of the city. George’s-street is the 
principal and a noble street, and although a fine busineas thorough- 
fare, is a fashionable promenade at a certain hour of the day. Of 
late years, the street architecture has been much improved, and we 
feel pleasure in recording a few particulars of the most recent. 
Messrs. Cannock, Tait, and Co.’s premises occupy a plot of grounl 
210 feet long by 125 feet extreme width, the frontage towards 
George's-street being 66 feet. They have been almost completely 
rebuilt during the past year, on the entrance into the firm of Mr. 
Peter Tait, the eminent contractor for army clothing, whose evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Army Contracts bas been recently 
published, and has attracted much attention. 

The greater portion of the space is but one storey in height, 
roofed with lantern lights towards the north, as in the large Dublin 
house uf Cunnock, White, and Co., of Henry-street. The front and 
some of the rere buildinvs are of two or three storeys, the upper 
storeys being appropriated to kitchen, dining, and sitting rooms, 
library and sleeping rooma, for the assistants. The ground floor is 
laid out in the departments customary in snch establishments, 
there being two shop-doors, with large ylazed porches, mahogany 
swing-doors, &c. The entrance to the house and for the assistants 
is on Honan’s-quay, some distance from the front. 

The front is divided by pilasters and engaged columns into eight 
bays or upright divisions, and is of three storeys in height, there 
being a “mezzanine” or ‘ entresol” immediately over the shop 
windows, and included under the shop cornices. Six of the ground- 
floor bays, between the pilasters, are glazed witn single panes of 
plate-gl.ss, each pane being nearly 18 feet by 7 feet—the remaining 
two forming the entrances. The whole are protected by Bennett's 
patent interlocking revolving shutters. ‘The horizontal transom 
over the shop and under the entresol windows is divided into a series 
of eight panels, illuminated and glazed over the colouring, tlie 
name and initials of the tirm and various floral devices being intro- 
duced. The two extreme pieces are boldly rusticated, and the shop 
entablature enriched with consoles, panels, lions’ beads, &c. 

The upper portion of the front is treated after the Venetian 
manner, with engaged Ionic and Corinthian columns and arcuated 
fenestration, the main cornice being of considerable projection, and 
an arched balustrade, with large vases and terminals, at the top. 
The two flanks are treated in a corresponding style with the front, 
as they rise considerably over the adjoining houses, and the chimney - 
shafts are panelled aud corniced, so as to form effective features. 
The whole of the front is executed in Portland cement; and the 
windows throughout glazed with plate-glass. 

The architects employed were Mr. Gribbon, of Dublin, and Mr. 
W. Fogerty, of Limerick, the principal part of the work having 
been contracted for by Mr. Quin, of Dublin, and executed between 
the 1st of February and 1st of May, 1858—extraordinary efforts 
having been used to complete it in time for the spring season. The 
eritire cost, including fixtures, plate-glass, shutters, and new whole- 
sale and carpet rooms, &c., siuce being added, will amount to about 
£9,000. 

The premises of Messrs. James Hoge and Co., next door, have 
also been remodelled under the direction of Mr. W. Fogerty, whe 
has also directed extensive operations to the premises uf Measrs. 
Thomas Revington and Co., nearly opposite, which works, with 
those already described, have greatly enhanced the effect of the 
principal street. 

In addition to the foregoing, we may mention that the Guardians 
of the Limerick Union have contracted for the formation of a chapel 
for the use of the inmates of the workhouse, by increasing the 
length of one of the large school-rooms, with open timbered roof, 
and fittings, &c. Mr. W. Fogerty is the architect; Mr. Day, con- 
tractor. Amount, £340. 

A new apsis or chancel has been added to the Asylum Episcopal 
Chapel, now called Trinity Church. It is semicircular on plan, 
with vaulted and panelled ceiling. and panelled sides, having three 
arched windows, with mullions and circular tracery. The arch be- 
tween church and chancel springs from detached Ionic columns, on 
pedestals, with enriched entablature and coffered sides tu the arch. 
The interior of the chancel is intended to be illuminated, and the 
three windows filled with stained glass. The cost of the works has 
been about £500. Mr. W. Fogerty, architect. 
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MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
LIFFEY BRANCH. 


Ix our last number we drew public attention to the proposed ex- 
tension of the Midland Great Western Railway by a branch from 
that line to the North Wall Quay. 

Of the utility and the advantages of such a branch, nobody, we 
helieve, is willing to entertain a doubt. But it is of paramount im- 
portance that a public undertaking of this nature should be con- 
structed, as far as possiblz, without unnecessary injury to the 
properties of private individuals, or, what is of greater consequence, 
the general requirements of the traders and public of the city. 

As regards the construction of the branch from its junction with 
the main line until it arrives at Sheriff-street, no impediment to 
public traffic or injury to private interest presents itself. 

Here, however, the difficulty occurs. 

By the plans lodged it is proposed that the line shall cross Sheriff- 
street, on the east side, at a distance of a few yards from the centre 
of the present canal bridze, and that a new stone bridge be placed 
over the canal, the rails to be five feet below the level, thereby 
necessitating the roadway to be carried over the railway by an arch 
at an altitude of 11 feet from the present coping of the canal, and 
consequently 16 feet from the level of the railway. Omitting the 
injury to private individuals (the owners of property in that 
locality), we prefer referring to the serious difficulties presented in 
the way of public traffic. Sheriff-street is the leading thoroughfare 
to the Graving Dock (that grand and noble structure, a lasting 
credit to our city, constructed by the Ballast Board according to the 
plan of their able engineer, Mr. Halpin), and as such must necvs- 
sarily be a street of great importance; and, in fact, if the dock be 
used to an extent that its dimensions merit, we hope that steamers, 
even of the largest class, may be safely laid up there for repair, and 
our readers will at once feel convinced that in such case the difficulty 
thrown in the way of the enterprising proprietors of the Seville 
Iron Works and of other like establishments, in the transmission of 
the heavy machinery belonging to such vessels, will prove not only 
a private loss to deserving citizens, but a very serious injury to the 
commercial shipping enterprize of our city. 

We need not individualize the case of our prince merchants, 
Messra. Martin, whose business would be most seriously injured, if 
not completely destroyed, in the event of the interruption, by re- 
pairs or otherwise, of the North Wall Quay, as in such an event 
(their heavy trade being between the canal bridge and the North 
Lighthouse, and where they have lately erected their most extensive 
steam saw mills), Sheriff-street would be then the only passage to 
either their shipping or their works, and the altitude of the proposed 
bridge would present such a difficulty as would prove alinost an 
insurmountable barrier to their trade. 

So strongly were some of the citizens impressed with the in- 
jurious effects of the proposed line, that they waited on Mr. Hemans, 
the engineer of the company, to represent their objections to him. 
Mr. Hermans received them with his usual urbanity and courtesy, 
and entered fully into the subject. After much consideration, he 
stated that he would recommend the Railway Company to construct 
a level swivel or pontoon bridge, somewhat similar to that at the 
Broadstone, and candidly gave his opinion that such a bridge would 
prove to the advantage also of the company, as it would enable 
them to convert that vast portion of the Royal Canal between 
Sheriff-street and the Drogheda Railway into a floating dock, for 
the moorage of vessels with coal and lighter burdens. 

Were no other object to be attained, we consider that our fellow- 
citizens would feel rewarde by having a harbour for colliers at the 
north side of the city, thus materially lessening the traffic over 
Carlisle Bridge, and substantially assisting the inhabitants at that 
side of the river. 

Fortified with this approbation of the Railway Company's En- 
gineer, a memorial was prepared, and in the course of a few hours 
was presented to the Committee No. 1 of the Corporation, signed by 
the leading merchants of the city. The opinions of Mr. Lefanu 
and Mr. William Dargan, probably the first engineers in this or 
any other country, were also solicited on the matter, and they fully 
coincided with the representations set forth in the memorial. 

The Committee No. 1 of the Corporation, in compliance with the 
memorial, received, on Saturday, the 22nd of January last, a depu- 
tation of the citizens interested in the matter; and it is subject of 
remark that so great was the interest felt that almost every meinber 
of the Corporation was present. Mr. Francis Codd, T.C., presided 
at the Committee. He was most strongly opposed to the views of 
the deputation, conceiving that merely private interests were con- 
cerned. Tlowever, after a most lucid explanation of the plana, &c., 
made by Mr. C. W. H. Archer, who acted as spokesman of the 
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deputation, and after consultation with the City Engineer, the Com- 
mittee unanimously acceded to the views of the deputation, and 
approved of the level crossing at Sheriff-street, subject tu the condi- 
tions of the Railway Company being obliged to construct, in addi- 
tion to the bridge proposed by trem, two other swivel or pontoon 
bridges—one to connect Mayor-street, and the other on the North 
Wall Quay. 

This approval of the Committee No. 1 is doubly valuable for the 
reason we have above mentioned—namely, the bringing to the mind 
of the respected chairman a conviction of the soundness of the views 
of the deputation—a gentleman whose name and fame in the com- 
mercial world has already been fully established, and whose concur- 
rence stamps, far more than any remarks of ours can do, the bona 
jides of their representations. We may remark, en passant, that the 
auxiety evinced by the Corporation in this matter proves that they 
are not careless or inattentive to the interest of their fellow-citizens, 
notwithstanding the ill-founded coniplaints that are made against 
them. 

The matter so remains. We have not heard whether the Railway 
Company are willing to subscribe to the conditions imposed upon 
them by the Corporation. We sincerely trust that they will, or at 
least that these bodies will arrive at some amicable understanding. 
The Ballast Board, we are sure, will not throw any impediments in 
their way; but in the mean time it is clearly the duty of the citizens 
to bestir themselves, and to take care that by their lukewarmness 
and neglect a sad and grievous injury may not be inflicted in our 
city, which it is easy now to prevent, but which, to quote from Mr. 
Lefanu’'s report, ‘if now permitted, will be hereafter impossible to 
remove, and will be rezretted by all when it is too late.” 


A RAMBLE IN OUR CEMETERIES.® 


Covutn we divest ourselves of associations connected with localities, 
we should designate Mount Jerome a delightful suburban retreat ; 
but the monrnful cor’eges which may be seen each morning pur- 
suing their silent way towards its gates, remind ns that here, too, 
is a last resting-place of humanity, where old and young—rich 
and poor—svoner or later, are destined to repose. This cemetery 
is situated at Iarold’s Cross—a village about three miles south of 
the General Post-office, and on the high road leading to Rathfarn- 
ham—whose history is identified with some of tbose bloody con- 
flicts which occurred during the period the Danes were in Dublin, 
and Dalton says that the Archbishop of Dublin, ‘in right of his pala- 
tine of the liberties of the Cross,” had a gibbet here. In 1836, a 
project for the formation of a company of shareholders to establish 
a cemetery at the south side was matured, and the area now occu- 
pied by ‘‘ The General Cemetery Committee,” as it is entitled, com- 
prehending 25 acres 2 roods and 26 perches, was decided on. At 
first it was but a wild, hilly, and deserted-looking tract, but has 
heen gradually subjected to much improvement, and symmetrically 
laid out, with radiating gravelled walks and undulating slopes. 
Comparisons, they say, are odious, but it is a notable fact, that an 
equivalent amount of taste and care has not been bestowed here on 
the landscape gardening of the grounds, or the decoration of the 
graves, as at Glasnevin. This, however, is in a measure accounted 
fur by ‘‘ditference of opinions,” the majority of those interred there 
being in principle more averse than others to such display. The 
approach to the cemetery is through a handsome iron-railed gate- 
way, having Gothic cut-stone piers, and a Tudor lodge at one aide, 
designed by Mr. Louch, who was also architect to the church at the 
other, which, however, is in no way connected with the cemetery. 
Facing the entrance, and forming a termination to the main walk, 
is the principal gable-end of a tasteful structure, in early Gothic 
style, composed interiorly of a nave, separated from side aisles by 
piers and arches, open timber roof, stained and varnished, and used 
as a chapel for the performance of the burial service. Mr. William 
Atkins, of Cork, was the architect. This chapel is decorated with 
mural tablets, and has a bandsome entrance dovrway, with traceried 
window, filled with stained glass, immediately over. We should 
specially notice the {altar-tomb, designed also by Mr. Atkins, and 
erected to the memory of the Collins family, as a work of consi- 
derable merit ; as also the slab placed by the chairman and com- 
mittee of the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853, in commemora- 
tion of the late deputy-chairman, Major Fairfield, and the important 
services rendered by him on the occasion of that great national 
undertaking. 

Burial-service may be read by the minister of any Gospel, but 
the committee only pesmanently engage a Church of England 
clergyman for the purpose. On one occasion, we understand that 
the Roman Catholic service was performed in English over the 
grave, and that interments of Roman Catholics frequently take 
place here, though it is erroneously believed by many that exclu- 
siveness is observed. 


® See page 5 ante. 
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About 16 acres are devoted to perpetuity ground—+z.e., that the 
entire grave must be purchased to admit of one interment, but may 
be re-opened, by permission of the purchaser or his representative, 
until filled—the cost being £4 2s. 6d., and each prave averaging 
five bodies. When larger space is required, it may be obtained at 
the rate of five shillings per square foot. To ensure the more per- 
fect stability of the underground works and efficient drainage (to 
which peculiar attention seeins to have been successfully paid), the 
right of constructing such works is reserved by the committee, who 
engage their own workmen, and charge according to measurement 
by schedule of prices, or by bulk sum as per agreement; but as 
regards monuments, headstones, &c., it is optional with the public. 
Another portion of the space beyond the circle, at which point ter- 
minates the perpetuity ground, is appropriated for those where the 
privilege of erecting headstones is reserved, and here the cost of 
each interment is £1 2s. 6d.; but close by is an extensive plot for 
those where the privilege is not desired, and where 12s. 6d. only 
ia the charge. 

Up to the time we write, about 16,250 bodies have been interred! 
If Mount Jerome cannot boast of containing the ashes of such men 
as the O’Connells, Curran, Ruthven, or John Hogan, it may proudly 
claim, notwithstandiny, to be the repository of a goodly host of our 
greatest legislators, scholars, artists, wits, and merchant princes. 
Perhaps the most striking monument to the eye of a casual visitor 
is that of the late Mr. Drummond, M.P., Under-Secretary, being 
surmounted at a considerable height by a large sarcophagus, with 
a massive tapering pedestal beneath, forming the walls of the vault 
in which are contained the remains. Wandering amongst the more 
important vaulted tombs, our eye rested on the names of Lord 
Plunkett, Chief Justices Bushe, Mr. Justice Moore, General Sir 
George Cockburn, Thomas Gresham, the late Provost Lloyd, Sir 
Philip Crampton, Professor M-Cullagh, and others distinguished res- 
pectively for their literary, scientific, or philanthropic attainments, 
and who, though silently reposing in their tombs, are and must per- 
petually remain alive in the mind of admiring posterity. Amongst 
those whose avocations during life were more immediately identified 
with the ordinary readers of our Journal, we must not fail to par- 
ticularize the names of Sir Richard Morrison, William Vitruvius 
Morrison, and William Farrell, architects ; Arthur Williams, builder; 
Isaac Weld, M.R.1.A.; Robert L. West, Thomas J. Mulvany, and 
Thomas Kirk, R.H.A.’s; Thomas Davis, the poet, of whom a colossal 
marble statue by John Hogan, executed in that artist’s usual ex- 
quisite style, stands immediately over his grave. Here, too, have 
we poor “Terry Driscoll,” whose hand, wittily and humorously, 
wielded the pen from an imaginary “ Stoneybatter,” and is now and 
for ever chilled by the icy coldness of death—his grave marked by a 
small but appropriate headstone, with a sculptured figure of Hibernia 
weeping over an urn, from the chisel of Mr. Joseph Kirk, R.U.A., 
who has also executed some other monuments in this cemetery. 
Strange reflections respecting the uncertainty of life, and the folly of 
devoting one’s existence to the earnest pursuit of worldliness and the 
accumulation of wealth—to be parted with at the door of the tomb 
—though sought after as if of eternal duration, saggest themselves 
while rambling in a cemetery ; for there do we find for ever laid low 
those whom as if 'twere but yesterday we met in the ordinary course 
of business, or mixing amid a gay throng in festive halls. Such 
feeling must all experience while noting the resting-places of the 
Pims, Perrys, Guinnesses, Harvies, Findlaters, and a host of others 
who but recently have quitted this busy world, leaving vacancies to 
be filled by some who in their turn must again yield to others, and 
who, doubtless, will worthily perpetuate their honoured names. It 
would be impossible for us to notice every object of interest in this 
cemetery, or to name every notable person interred there; but we 
must en passunt remark, that many of the monuments are of a 
massive and superior class, partaking more of a mausoleum character 
than is observable elsewhere—though occasionally may likewise be 
found draped figures, broken pillars, terminating vases, &c.—and 
for its extent it comprehends proportionately a greater number of 
remains of those with whose names our citizens were more publicly 
familiar than are to be found in similar establishments. 

In drawing this byief history to a close, we must not fail to 
pay willing tribute to the courtesy of the officials of both cemeteries, 
who kindly and in a painstaking manner afforded us the fullest in- 
formation in their power, and which is a pleasing circumstance it 
does not always fall to the lot of a journalist seeking information 
from public bodies to chronicle. 
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Boarp or TRApE Returns.—We find by these that the exports 
of iron during November, as compared with the corresponding 
months in the two preceding years, were as follows :— 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
Pig Iron we —-'119,802 = 108,919 59,537 
Rar Iron . 464,733 888,892 895,436 
Wrought Iron... 829,410 821,454 245,494 


PROPOSED WIDENING OF CARLISLE BRIDGE. 


Trt fact, though curious, is nevertheless true, that every person, 
whatever may be his occupation, considers he has some knowledge 
of engineering and architecture, or at least feels himself entitled to 
otfer an opinion. This accounts for the anomaly of professional 
gentlemen submitting designs for proposed works to public com- 
mittees—composed of members unacquainted either with drawings 
or the judicious application of scientific or artistic principles—finding 
themselves obliged to bow to decisions, and tacitly become the media 
for perpetrating what their experience has taught them to be both 
unsuitable and non-orthodox, and of which, sooner or later, when 
the public raises an outcry, all the odium is unjustly heaped on their 
own heads. When any improvement, municipal or otherwise, is 
mooted, a perfect mania for suggestions commences, and the news- 
papers teem with letters from ‘‘ A Citizen,” ‘A Constant Reader,” 
“* Your Subscriber,” &c., &c.—all, no doubt, dictated with the best of 
feeling, but tending rather to complicate than satisfactorily attain 
the end proposed. These remarks are particularly applicable to the 
contemplated widening of Carlisle Bridge; and we have, since our 
last publication, been literally inundated with a host of communi- 
cations, almost sufficient to sweep away the beautiful structure 
altogether. 

This bridge will not bear to be tampered with, unless by a very 
skilful hand. The same mind that conceived its design also served 
to beautify our streets with their world-famed public buildings, and, 
as a work of urt, is, for its extent, unsurpassed in the three king- 
doms. Suggestions are occasionally valuable in their way; but if 
every journalist attached importance individually to each, he should 
find himself pretty much in the same position as a certain fabulous 
biped and quadruped, whose finale is stated to be very Indicrous, 
and presents a good moral both to youth and adults. Amongst the 
many communications that have reached us, relative to the im- 
provement of this bridge, we give place to a few particulars culled 
from one by Mr. J. S. Sloane, which merit consideration, from the 
fact of the proposal combining both economy, sufficiency of road- 
way, and non-interference with the architectural features of the 
structure; and we are reminded that Mr. Sloane exhibited, in our 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853, elaborately-finished drawings 
of his design. 

Mr. Sloane proposes ‘to remove the cut stone composing the 
facial ornaments at either side, adding laterally to the arch sheeting, 
and re-erecting the facial kerb-stone in line with either side of 
Sackville-street, a strong boarding being substituted for the present 
ballusters while the works are in progress.” 


DUNDALK EXCHANGE AND MARKETS COMPETITION. 


Many of our readers will doubtless recollect that the Dundalk 
Exchange Committee, after a lengthened investigation, awarded 
the first premium for best plans sent in competition, to Mr. Murray, 
of Dundalk, and the second to Mr. Jolin Neville; but it was subse- 
quently found that the approved design could not be executed for 
the stipulated sum of £4,000, and it consequently was rejected. 
Another competition, limited to the authors of the premiated designs 
Mr. Thomas Turner, of Belfast, and Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, of 
Louth (Lincoln)—took place, in which the latter gentlemen, by a 
small majority of votes, were declared successful; but no contractor 
could be found to give the required security—ergo these plans also 
were shelved. 

Finally, at a recent public meeting, Mr. Murray was appointed 
architect to the proposed building, and directed to submit other 
drawings, but rumour says their execution will exceed £4,000. So 
runs the course of competition! 


NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SCHOOL AND MANSE AT 
PORTADOWN. 

Previous to the erection of these buildings, which are far advanced 
towards completion, it had been determined on to extend the 
premises occupied by the Society, but that being found undesirable, 
the project was abandoned, and an entirely new structure decided 
upon. ‘The block comprehends a chapel 60 by 40 feet, with 
galleries, vestries and vestibule ; a spacivus school-house adjoining, 
and containing on the first floor, a large room, 60 by 80 feet, with 
moveable partition in the centre, so as to form two apartments, one 
for boys, and another for girls, 30 feet square, and 18 feet high, and 
four class-rooms, on the ground floor; also a manse, close by, 
containing dining, drawing-room, library, and five bed-rooms, with 
out-offices, &c. Exteriorly the design is of plain, but appropriate 
character, with the exception of the chapel, which has a tetrastyle 
Corinthian portico with mutuled cornice and pediment, and facing 
Thomas-street. The flank of the chapel, and front of the school 
building, are towards New-street. Mr. Boyd of Belfast is the 
architect, and Mesers. Brown and Ross the builders. The estimated 
cost of erection is £4,000. Material, whinstone with a quantity of 
cut-stone dressings. 
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CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


On the 8th ult. one of those delightful reuntons, at which all may 
indulge freely in “the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” took 
place at the Society’s housc, Kildare-street. Dr. Haughton read a 
very interesting paper on “The remains of a Roman Bath at 
Chester,” descriptive of the history and characteristics of this and 
similarly-constituted structures; and in the course of bis learned 
disquisition took occasion to allude in complimentary terms to 
“THe DuBLin BuiLper,” as having commenced the important sub- 
ject of baths on the Oriental system, hoping that it would be en- 
larged upon. Mr. Reid read a very elaborate paper on ‘ The 
Theory of the Gyroscope,” which, although evidencing a perfect 
acquaintanceship with the properties of this remarkable invention, 
nevertheless invulved tou much abstruseness and variety of algebraic 
calculations—not put forward impressively or clearly—to command 
even ordinary interest with the audience. Professor Barker read 
for Dr. Muspratt a paper on the ‘St. Ann's Well, Malvern,” and 
for Mr. W. Tate on ‘*‘The Holy Well, Malvern,” and very wisely 
spared hia hearers’ patience in listening to a voluminous chemical 
analysis. Lord Talbot De Malahide, who occupied the chair, re- 
tired rather early; and after the papers were read, and some pre- 
sentations exhibited, the meeting adjourned for refreshments. 
Another evening meeting took place on the 28th ult., at which Mr. 
Thomas A. Dillon explained his ‘‘ improved plau for saving the 
crews of ships in distress,” and Mr. Scriber read a paper on ‘the 
Construction of Surret Clocks;”’ Mr. Murray exhibited “an im- 
proved silk throwing machine,” and Mr. E. J. Harty some beauti- 
fully-executed chromo lithographs. 


INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF IRELAND. 


A MONTHLY meeting of this body took place on Tuesday evening, 
the 18th ult.; Mr. M. B. Mullins, President, occupied the chair. A 
paper on “ The causes of Failure of Bridges over Mountain Rivers,” 
by Mr. John W. Kelly, was, in his absence, read by the Secretary, 
which, referring first in general terms “to the frequency of such 
failures, particularized the damages done by the floods last Septem- 
ber, in the Counties of Kerry, Mayo, &c., &c. The author held that 
such casualties might be prevented by more careful regulation of the 
water-way, both of the bridge and the channels above and below it, 
than is usually observed.” Inthe ease of the bridge over the Feale 
at Abbeyfeale, on the borders of County Kerry, a structure often 
noted by us as spacious and substantial, nevertheless the current of 
the continuous heavy rains annihilated it, and caused the loss of some 
lives also, owing, no doubt, to some miscalculation a3 to the maximum 
force of the stream, which at all times flows rapidly through it. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


SKERRIES, AND ST. PATRICk’S ISLAND. 


WE certainly select a rather uninviting and unfrequented locality 
to form the subject of our present sketch. There are few places in 
the County Dublin with which the denizen of the metropolis is less 
familiar than the wild and picturesque beach of Ked Island and 
Skerries. And it is not surprising that such should be the case, 
since the opportunities afforded for visiting this locale are but few, 
although one of the stations on the Dublin and Drogheda line of 
railway. 

The first novelty which strikes the visitor as he enters the village 
(situated about one mile from the station, and eighteen from Dublin) 
is the neatness, order, and cleanliness which pervades, to a very 
great extent, this little town. No noisome heaps of dirt on the 
highway, with pigs wallowing therein in swinish bliss, are here to 
be met with, or ragged, barefooted urchins, devoting their bodily 
and mental energies to the manufacture of marbles (?) of mud, and 
uninviting confectionery in the shape of clay-pies. An excellent 
tambour factory for muslin embroidery, and two good national 
schools, established many years ago, snatch the children from idle- 
ness, and teach the young idea how to achieve better things than a 
dirt-pie or pagoda of mire. 

No visitor can fail to observe the regularity with which the little 
white-washed cottages of Skerries are built, and the smooth, wide 
and unsullied surface which its main thoroughfare presents on a fine 
autumnal day. And, then, only look at the width of the footpaths 
on either side, resembling nought metropolitan that we can compare 
them to, unless indeed it might be those of the ‘* Boulevards des 
Italiens” at Paris. In this particular, but certainly no further 
(except, perhaps, the civility of its people), does Skerries resemble 
the gay capital. 

We cannot well understand how the main street is not grass- 
grown more or less. Look down the long thoroughfare, and you 
scarcely see man, woman, child, or animal, to dot its even surface, 
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a circumstance which does not arise from dearth of inhabitants, for 
it contains (according to the last census) a population amouuting to 
something like 2,300 people, of which 400 are sailors. This return, 
we regret to say, is not as respectable as it should be; for, in 1831, 
the official report announced the Skerries population as 2,556. The 
town appears to have been known auciently by the Saxon name of 
Holmpatrick, the first syllable of which, Holme, signifies haven or 
harbour ; and Skerries, in the olden time, was quite a Portsmouth 
in importance. The addition of * Patrick ” to the Holme, may be 
attributed to the frequent visits paid by the Apostle of Ireland to 
the village, and for its proximity to St. Patrick’s Island, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. 

The only historical circumstance which can be said to be con- 
nected with the place is, the landing of Sir Henry Sidney here in 
1575, immediately after his appointment by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Lord Deputyship of Ireland. The harbour, which is tolerably large, 
is well situated, and affords good shelter in S.W. gales. Prior to 
the withdrawal of the fishery bounties, the trade of Skerries was 
very considerable. In 1846, there were two vessels of GO tons in 
the port, and forty from 30 to 150 tons, well manned with vawls, 
and an extensive supply of those invaluable appendages nautically 
known as “ Hands.” Lp.on reference to the Irish newspaper files for 
1755, it will be perceived that a grant of £2,000 was awarded by the 
Irish Parliament for the construction of its pier, which became, how- 
ever, so much dilapidated by storm in subsequent years, that it 
remained quite neglected, and would most probably have fallen into 
utter decay, if the proprietor of the town had not handsomely come 
forward and repaired it at his own expense. 

What is that square embattled tower crowned with pinnacles which 
appears so haughtily to look down upon its less ‘ stuck-up " neigh- 
bours? ‘hat, reader, is the parish church, and the capacious pile of 
building yonder, is the Catholic chapel. Appertaining to these places 
of worship are opposition national schools, wherein the little villagers 
receive much educational advantages. In the ‘‘ good (?) old times,” 
the entire parish of Skerries was always exempt from the intolerable 
tithe exaction, and of course those notorious and unfortunate riots 
which were the almost invariable attendant upon the despotic impost. 
Strewing the graveyard of the church, the antiquarian may find 
several large tombstones to interest him, three or four of which bear 
different dates in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Within is a 
monument erected to the memory of the late landlord of the village, 
Mr. Hans Hamilton. 

Leaving the village behind us, we direct our steps to Red Island, 
many years ago detached from the mainland, but now united to it 
in such a manner as to resemble a little promontory rather than an 
island. It now contains several dwelling-houses, and may be said to 
form a portion of the village. Irom the extremity of Red Island 
(on which there is a martello t :wer) to the mainland, the harbour is 
formed, and usually contains some twenty or thirty sailing vessels. 
In former times, when adverse winds prevented Irish vessels making 
into Kingstown Harbour, they were often obliged to put into Skerries, 
and there disembark their passengers, which we need uot tell the 
reader was a very acceptable windfall to the struggling innkeepers 
of the town. ‘This practice, however, has long been discontinued, 
and a Kingstown boat putting into Skerries Harbour is a thing un- 
heard of in these enlightened days of telegrams and steam locomotion. 

Away to the left, rising dimly in the distance, you may descry the 
picturesque ruins of an old castle, furmerly inhabited by the Knights 
‘femplars; and, immediately over the town, two other objects, of less 
importance in a picturesque point of view, stand out in bare relief 
against the horizon. These are a brace of old windmills which we 
did not notice before, and which are merely adverted to now because 
the history of the conflagration of the principal one, sume fifteen yeats 
ago, forms quite an epuch in the uneventful annals of Skerries. 

With expressive action and glowing cheek, some honest old Fin- 
gallian will tell you all about its ‘* total conflag-u-ration ” years ago, 
and what a state of consternation Skerries was in that night. 

“ Yez may talk of fireworks,” he will say; ‘but by the tables o' war, 
the Portobello man himself never saw the likes that could compare to 
the big win’-mill the night it was conshumed. You must know, Sir, the 
four blades o’ the mill were covered entirely wid canvas, all coated 
over wid pitch, an’ as there never was sich a win’ blowin’ as there 
happened to be on that night, the flames cotch them in double-quick 
time, and away it spun round and round, for all the world like a 
tremendious Catherine's wheel afther bein’ fired off.” 

The Skerries and Balbriggan district is still known by the old Irish 
territorial designation of Fingal, and its inhabitants rejoice in the 
distinctive appellation of “ Fingallians.” This ancient name, according 
to the Annals of the Four Masters, was applied to a large territory, 
part of ancient Bregia, extending along the sea-coast between Dub- 
lin and Drogheda, and a few miles into the interior, which derived 
its name from a colony of Norwegians, which settled there in the 
tenth century. This race of people were called by the Irish Fionn 
Ghaile, which, being anglicised, signifies fair-haired foreigners ; while 
those of the Danish colony, stated to have been established south of the 
Liffey, near Dublin, were known by the designation of Dubh Ghaile, 


the City of Dublin, was possessed by the Danish and Norwegian 
color ies for nearly three centuries. 

The Finyallians have been always remarkable for much muscular 
strength, agility and resolution, and it is their constant boast that 
these characteristic qualities have been creditably sustained by them 
with all their pristine vigour to the present day. 

ua quaint old work entitled ‘*Topographaia Hibernica,” published 
in the last century, we find the race at present under consideration 
thus spoxen of: ‘* This district, situated to the north of Dublin, is 
inhabited by a people usually called Fingallians; they havea peculiar 
kind of dialect, ina broken English; short, guttural, and disagreeable 
to a nice ear.” It may be well to say that ‘this peculiar style of 
dialect ” has almost entirely passed away, and there is nothing about 
the appearance or voice of a Fingallian at the present day which 
would render him peculiarly remarkable. 

The Skerries guide usually exerts himself considerably in calling 
the stranger's attention to the print of St. Patrick's foot, which he 
tells us is indelibly ingrafted in a small rock at the extremity of Red 
Ialand, not far from the water's edge. The print (which appears like 
the impression of a large foot in a mass of petrified mud) is firmly 
believed to be a genuine relic, by many of the natives. and nota few 
of them support that the impression of the second foot may be seen on 
a similar rock at St. Patrick's Island, about three miles away. The 
Apostle, according to tradition, when expelled by the Pagan inhabi- 
tants of the southern side of the Bay, landed on the Island, since 
called St. Patrick’s, and consecrated it. A more interesting little 
spot, to our thinking, with the exception perhaps of Innisfallen, 
‘where erring man might hope to rest,” does uot exist in or abuut 
Ireland. Kegarding it in this light, it is not surprising that we 
should bave felt a desire to set our feet upon its shore, and explore 
all that remains of that remarkable monastery which hallows the 
little Island of St. Patrick. With this object in view, we get on 
beard an airy little yacht, the property of our friend alreaily alluded 
to, away we scudded through the angry sea, making direct for 
Innispatrick, our swelling canvas well-high kissing the water, at 
intervals, and ourselves and crew, at every lurch, pitched about froin 
one side of the deck to the other in a manner the most unprovoked and 
unceremunious. As the gale increased, we thought, with a smile, of 
the anecdute which described four strong sailors as having been 
necessary to hold on the captain's hat. 

The nearest island to the village is Shenex, on which there has been 
erected a furmidable-looking martello tower, crowned with some 
pieces of ordnance. This island may be reached at low water frum 
the mainland by all those who do not mind immersion half-way 
to their knees, and subsequent rheumatic pains. Next to Shenex, 
is Colt Island, so called, we take it, from a time-honoured traditiun 
which declares that superannuated horses thrive from the moinent 
they eat « blade of grass off the verdant sward which covers it. 
The Fingallians go so far as to say, that if a yarran as attenuated as 
that which bore La Mancha’s Knight is brought over to Colt Island 
and left there to graze, a striking improvement in the animal's con- 
dition is immediately apparent, and ere three weeks elapse (so the 
tradition goes) the quondam Rozinante may be removed from the 
magic spot as fresh and vigorous asa young colt. The number of 
horses which may be seen grazing there decidedly attests that this 
absurd assertion is firmly believed Ly many of the inhabitants; but 
the condition which the animals present is very far indeed from cor- 
roborating the truth of it. After the incomparable Colt Isle, comes 
St. Patrick's; aud a few miles further away in the ocean may be 
seen the Rock of Bill. This small cluster of islands must not be 
confounded with a little group in the Atlantic called the Skerries, 
situated on the north-west coa-t of Antrim, and not far from the 
Giant's Causeway. 

Some knowledge of scaling is essential to reach the top superficies 
of the island, as its banks, all rouud, rise somewhat perpendicularly 
from the water's edge, and tle few pathways which have been furmed 
from time to time about it do nut much facilitate the ascent. We 
smiled as we wound our way up, when we bethought us how, more 
than fourteen hundred years ago, St. Patrick did the same; and, with 
some fertility of imagination, we pictured the great Apostle to our- 
selves, sticking his crozier in the ground at every progresaive step, 
in order to assist him inthe steep ascent. These banks, aa also otber 
portions of the island, are nearly as much burrowed with rabbit-holes 
as a piece of uld wood extensively eaten by the dry-rot; and epicures 
have frequently confessed over their cups, that there is a peculiar 
flavour about the little animals which is most delicious and rare—a 
quality attributed to their living almost exclusively on the ‘ wild 
thyme” and “nodding violet” which luxuriantly cover the banks of 
this consecrated spot. If Old Ireland was the Island of Saints par 
excellence, we suppose Innispatrick ought to be the Island of Saints 
Junior, for it is asserted that the bodies of many of the canonised 
Irish are interred in and around the ruined monastery. Whether 
this may be the case or not, we cannot pretend to say, but certain it 
ie that human skeletons have been discovered on more than one 
occasion in its hallowed precincts. 


time is covered by an exquisite carpet of wild flowers, whereon the 
rabbits disport aud gambol in the most amusing manner. 

The monastery must have been somewhat extensive in its palmy 
days. as fragments of it may still be seen standing in two or three 
parts of the island, a great distance removed from each other, but all 


evidently forming one edifice many centuries ago. ‘The principal 
fragment stands immediately over the sea, and has a very fine effect 
when viewed by twilight froin the water beneath. According to the 
Annals of Ulster, a monastery was founded here at a very remote 
period, which the Danes are recorded to have burnt in the year 797. 
About 1120 it was re-founded, and dedicated to the Apostle of 
Ireland. In 1148, as stated in the Annals of the Four Masters, a 
synod was held here by Gclasiua, Archbishop of Armagh, in which 
fifteen bishops, two hundred priests and several others of the clergy 
participated. Altogether it is an interesting rnin to the student of 
Irish history, and well deserves a visit. In the work already referred 
to (“ Four Masters,” page 270) we find mention made of this Island, 
which it may not be irrelevart to quote :—*“ The place of St. Patrick's 
landing is supposed to have been on some part of the County Wick- 
low or Dublin ; but being repulsed by the natives he sailed north- 
ward, and landed on a small Island on the coast of Bregia, which 
was subsequently called St. Patrick's, and is situated near Skerries, 
in the County Dublin.” 

Inside the ruin a grass-giown earthen hillock marks the spot 
where a (etachment of money-s-ekers made their excavations some 
thirty years ago, befure the Californian gold-diggings were ever 
even thoug.it about. The digging, it appears, was prosecuted with 
considerable industry until they came to a stone arch leading into 
some vaulted passage, then, as now, completely filled up with clay 
and rubbish. Whether strength, patience, permission or finances 
were required to pursue (their investigation, or whether it was that a 
Babel-like confusion unexpectedly ensued, history does not record. 
Certain it is, they went no further—peshaps fron a feeling of auper- 
stitious awe. The hole was relilled instantly, and away the diggeis 
went without discovering any money to reward them for their pains. 
We must not omit mentioning, however, that a few church ornaments 
were turned up in the excavatious, together with a rude square of 
greenish-coloured glass, St. Patrick's Island was lately advertised 
to be let ; and it move than once occurred to us that if some of our 
zealous archeologists would take it, and cause the work tv be resumed 


which the money-seekers abandoned so capriciously thirty years ago, 


they might, in tueir investigations, find some interesting antiquities 
to grace the Museum of the Royal [rish Academy.— The Institute. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THR Royat Dusuin Sociery.—On the oc- 
casion of the recent distribution of prizes to the pupils in the 
Society's schools, His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant offered the 
following pertinent remarks relative to the neglect of architectural edu- 
cation at present apparent there:—‘' The various subjectsin which it 
appears from the report the pupils have been instructed, must have 
struck you all as being of a most useful character; but there is one 
art in which I feel deeply interested—though no proficient— fur 
progress in which I have not. observed any prizes awarded to-day— 
1 mean architecture! 1 think I understand that in the higher walks 
architecture is included. 4 hope that it will here attain to consider- 
able importance, and that if, perhaps, as Dr. Waller has said, we alt 
meet again here next year, as I hope we will, I may hear of prizes 
being awarded to some students for proficiency in that most useful 
and beautiful art.” 


THe Catnoiic Untverstty Cuurce In STEPHKN’S-GREEN.— 
This building, recently erected after a model of a church in the 
Catacombs, has been denounced by the Rev. Mr. ‘Thomas (a votary 
of Puyin’s) of St. George’s, Southwark, as ‘‘a horrid monster of a 
building,’ and ‘a horrid thing that frightens the world.” Some 
one replied in a pamphlet entitled, “‘ A Word to the Goths,” ridi- 
culing Gothic architecture. Dr. Newman, the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, in disclaiming the authorship of the pampliet, says, * be 
never set himself ayainst the adoption of Gothic architecture in 
ecclesiastical structures; and “though at first contemplating its 
adoption for this church, and thinking it the most beautiful of urchi- 
tectural styles, neveriheless claimed the liberty of preferring for the 
purpose of worship and devotion a description of building which, 
though not so beautiful in outline, is more in accordance with the 
ritual of the present day. more cheerful in its interior, admitting 
more naturally of rich materials, of large pictures or mosaics, and 
of mural decorations.” 


EMBRLLISHMENT OF Duntin.—A_ correspondent of Saunders's 
Newsletter again suygests the oft-repeated wish, “that Sackville- 
street should be ornamented with trees, like the European and 
American cities.” ‘This would be a consummation, no doubt, but 
there appear to be much more material improvements which first 
deserve public atteution—very long talked of—but apparently as 
far off as ever. 
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Totes of ew Corks. 


The first stone of the new National Gallery of Ireland, with which 
is incorporated the Dargan Testimonial, was laid on the 29th ult. by 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. It will form a corresponding 
wing to the new Museum, built by the Royal Dublin Society, on 
their lawn at Merrion-square. 


A new spire has been erected to the Roman Catholic cathedral at 
Ballina, of limestone, with twelve spire lights, terminated by a 
bronzed cross. ‘lotal height, 175 feet. Mr. Canning, builder. 
The cathedral is a Gothic structure, cruciform on plan, has transepts 
and a nave, and one aisle, also a recently added ribbed ceiling (after 
a design by Sir John Benson), with ornamental bosses, brackets, &c. 
The cost was about £35,000. 


A new Roman Catholic church is proposed at Crossmolyon, ac- 
cording to plans furnished by Mr. Canning. It is designed to be 
cruciform on plan, with nave and transepts, tower and spire at west 
gable, chancel, sacristy, &c. ; open timber roof, stained and varnished ; 
and measures 100 feet by 30 feet. Material for walling is rubble 
limestone, with chiselled dressings. There is but one traceried window. 
The cost, including erection of spire, will be upwards of £2,000. 


A new church is about being erected at Screen, 14 miles from 
Ballina, similar to the above. 


A new convent is being built at Ballina, according to plans by 
Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, R.H.A., architect. 


A neat school-house has been just finished in the town of Ballina, 
for the Methodist Society, by Mr. Canning, builder. 


OYLEGATE Cuurkcn.—We have received from a correspondent a 
description of the rise and progress of this building. The walls are 
now over twenty feet high, and just ready to arch in the side win- 
dows, four on either side, which stand 12 feet by 3} wide, divided 
by a mullion and tracery, and are neatly jammed, cased, and labeled 
with chiseled granite, as are also the doorways, the great eastern 
window in the chancel, and the new one over the grand doorway in 
front, on each side of which are inserted niches with foot base, 
labels and ornamental facings of the same well-executed material 
for statues of the Immaculate Virgin Mary and St. Joseph. The 
grand five-lighted window, with its catharine wheel and trefoilated 
tracery, stands 21 feet by 10 wide, and the fine three-lighted one, 
13 by 5} feet wide. The material is of the best quality of bluish 
quarry stone, unexpectedly found in the old quarries of Jamestown, 
and gratuitously presented to the parish by the liberality of the 
proprietor, Nicholas Gray, Esq., Tenny Park, County Kilkenny, 
who gave the desired site and title. Mr. Patrick Murphy, of Ennis- 
corthy, is to finish the church suitable to the style of the early 
English, for the sum of £1,259. Sir James Power, Bart., contri- 
buted £100; Lady Power, £20; and each of their children, £25; 
as also did the Rev. Mr. Busher, £40; Mr. Michael Murphy, £50; 
and Messrs. Michael Sutton and Ryan, £30, &c., &c. 


An addition of 40 feet is being made to the Robertstown viaduct, 
which will make its entire length 360 feet. Mr. Dargan, contractor. 

The new warehouse of Messrs. P. Johnstone and Son, now nearly 
completed in Donegal-street, Belfast, is an amalgamation of the 
Roman Doric—which prevails in the lower portion—and Corinthian 
ia the upper storevs. The material used in the former is Scottish 
freestone ; the upper part being Portland cement. The building is 
100 feet deep, 60 feet high, and has 50 feet frontage. The windows 
have their frames and sashes, which are of solid mahogany. filled 
with polished plate glass, supplied by Mr. Sibthorpe, of Dublin. 
The painting has been done by Mr. Gaskin, of Donegal-street, the 
stone work by Mr. Robinson, of York-street, the carpentery by Mr. 
Carlisle, of Donegal-street. The gas-fitting, which is not yet com- 
plete, has been entrusted to Mr. R. Stewart, of Victoria-street This 
warehouse, which is for the wholesale grocery trade, is of a very 
important character, and adds another to the list of handsome com- 
mercial establishments with what Belfast is adorued. 

A new Roman Catholic church is building at Bohola. Messrs. 
Doolin, builders. 


A new school is being built at Coleraine, and when completed 
will cost about £4,000. 

A new Temperance Hall, which will include coffee-rooms and a 
saving's bank, has been opened in Derry. 


PrRoposeD NEW INDIA OFFICES IN LonpDOoN.—Messrs, G. G. Scott 
and Digby Wyatt have been appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, joint Architects for erecting the new India Office. 
It will form a united front with the proposed Foreign Office, and 
will occupy half the site in Downing-street, which faces Parliament- 
street. Mr. Scott to design the exterior, and Mr. Wyatt the interior. 

A marble statue of General Sir Charles Napier is proposed to be 
placed in St. Paul's Cathedral. 


The Limerick and Ennis railway has been opened for public traffic 
as far as Clarebridge. The bridge over the Fergus, at Ennis, will be 
one of the finest structures in the kingdom. 


THE DUNDALK AND ENNISKILLEN Rattway.—According to a 
notice understood to have been served on the Government Inspector, 
the line will be ready for opening to Enniskillen on the Ist of Feb. 


A statue of Louis XIV. is about to be placed in the wood of 
Vincennes, recently converted by the Emperor Napoleon into a park 
in English style. 


VENTILATION FOR CHURCHES, THEATRES, ASSEMBLY Rooms, &c. 
— We would suggest as an efficient mode of ventilation: a gas-light, 
or a number of jets, according to the capacity of the building, 
to be kept burning at the highest point of the ceiling, imme- 
diately under and enclosed by a funnel-shaped flue of cast iron, 
communicating with a pipe of the same material, which should be 
carried above the highest point of the roof. This will act in the 
same manner in drawing a current of air as the ordinary fire-place, 
causing all the vitiated air of the apartment to ascend to it, and be 
carried off in its flue. If required to be used during daylight, it 
can easily be concealed by an ornamental thoroughly-obscured glass 
globe, or metal centre-piece open only at the sides, 


Tuk Streets or Corx.—The local journals, like those of “ dear, 
dirty Dublin,” teem with complaints respecting the muddy state of 
the streets, and one correspondent concludes by saying, that ‘ the 
mud looks so venerable that it might plead prescription against any 
one who attempted to disturb it.” ‘Ihe Corkonians, however, have 
not yet seen the farce enacted, as in Dublin, of their Corporation 
waiting on the magistrates to ask their assistance in making house- 
holders sweep before their doors, laying blame on the latter chiefly, 
and shoving culpability off their own shoulders. Rather a cheap 
mode of scavenging that for the municipal council to adopt! It 
should certainly cause a reduction in taxation. 


Ep Correspondents, 


C. C. H., Artizan (Your views are erroneous; we disclaim partiality to any 
class, and a re perusal ought to convince you that fts tone was quite as fuvour- 
able to one as the other).—M. M. (We shall take an early opportunity of re- 
plying, perhaps personally).—R. R. B,, Cork (We note suggestions thankfully, 
and deem yours valuable).— Workman, Limerick (Copies are obtainable from 
Mrs. Flinn, bookseller, in your city).—R. P., Wexford (The subscription, per 
post, is 4s. annually in advance) —Intending Subscriber, Cork (You will see 
our agent's name and address at foot).—C. E., Mudlark (A hackneyed subject). 
—Viator, X% Y. Z, &c., relative to Carlisle Bridge, noticed elsewhere. 


Co Advertisers. 


Special attention ts respectfully directed te the advantages offered by 
“THE DUBLIN BUILDER ” as amedtum for advertisements of a certain 
class. It ts simultaneously circulated in BeLFast, Conk, and GaL- 
way, as wellas DUBLIN, on the 1st of each month, and its list of 
patrons comprehends nearly all the principal Arcnitects, Civit 
ENGINEERS, County SURVeYoRs and BuiLpers in /reland; inde- 
pendent of a host of other parties, whose occupations or tustes 
are more or less tdentified with the purposes for which the Journal is 
being established. 

The heads of some eminent manufacturing firms, both in England 
and Scotland, have already recognised and adopted it, asa desirable 
medium, ard doubtless their example will be followed by others. With- 
vut presuming to state that the extent of tts circulation can compare 
with some old established journals, we must, nevertheless, impress on 
you, that being a class pertodical, it at once goes directly into the 
hands uf those, fur whom certain advertisements are intended, and 
remains with them as a permanent record; unlike the evanescent 
character of some other journals, having a more promiscuous 
circulation. 

“Tur Duspiin BOILDER” ts also to be found at Public Reading- 
rooms, Ltbraries, Mechanics’ Institutes, Clubs, Hotels. gc. Fc. 
Approved blocks or stereotypes will be inserted in the advertisement 
pages. 


NOTICE. 

Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, THE Dunci 
Boiuper, will be received at the Proprieturs’ Office, 17, Lower 
GARDINER-ST. ; or by the Wholesale Agents—Groxncr Mason, 24, 
D Olver-street; and JouN Piasro, 144, Upper Abbey-street ; 

At Conk, by the Agent, Mr. 8. M. Peck, 40, South Mail; 

At Bevrast, by the Agent, Mr. Francis Dowd, 47, Townsend-st. ; 
and all Booksellers ; 

At GaLway, by Mr. T. J. Connolly, and Mr. Wade, Booksellers. 
Rear for Loxvon, Mr. Francis Fisk, 5, Lordship-lane, Totten- 

m N. 

Yearly Subscription (payable in advance), 38.; per post, 4s. 


Fes. 1, 1859. | 


NOTICE. 

Owing to a quantity of Advertisements crowding 
en on the eve of our going to press, and when 
we had not an opportunity of either increas- 
ing the size or publishing a supplement, we 
Jind ourselves reluctantly compelled to intrude 
upon the ordinary reading space. Should we 
be enabled, however, to retain a similar com- 
plement of Advertisements for nect or suc- 
ceeding publications, we shall enlarge the 
journal without extra charge, and trust that 
Sor this number our friends will overlook the 
encroachment. 


Publications. 
RCHITECTURAL AND ENGI- 


NEERING BOOKS.—Published every alternate 
Month, and sent Gratis and Post [ree to all parts of 
the World, E. and F. N. Svon’s Catalogues of Books 
relating to Architecture, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Ship-builiding, and Trades and Manufactures. 

Seconc-hand Bocks on the,above subjects par- 
ehased or tuken in exchange. 

E. and F. N. Sroy, Scientific Booksellers, 16, 
BocKLEERSbBURY, LoNpow. 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d., free by Post, 
THE LAW OF PATENTS 


FOR INVEN TION S in IRELAND, 


D 
REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS. 
SECOND EDITION 
With the Statutes, Rules, Forms, and Cases, to the 
Jatest period. 

By JAMES P. BYRNE, Esq, 
SoLicitor aAnp Parent AGENT. 

Sold by the Publisher (O GORMAN), 38, Upper 
Ormond Quay. 


“ A most satisfactory, reliable, and useful manual.” 
— Warder. 

‘* A masterpiece; highly and instructively inter- 
esting to the man who has the ability to Invent."— 
Advocate. 

“ The work contains much valuable information in 
a small comnpiss, and is creditably brought out.”— 
Daily Express. 

“ Useful to the public, while it reflects credit on the 
writer."—Saunders’ Newsletter. 


"HE LAND AGENT AND SUR- 


VEYOR’S POCKET BOOK, free by post on 
receipt of forty-eight lL stamps, by the Author, D.E. 
Herreerxan, Civil Engineer, Surveyor and Valuator, 
of over 20 years’ varied and extensive practice, 41, 
Upper Sackville-street. 


Hlachinery, Patents, &e. 


ATENT Metattic BEDSTEADS, 


WITH PATENT FAUCET JOINTS. 

Attention is respectfully directed to the snperiority 
of these over other descriptions of Metallic Bedsteads. | 

Whilst excelling ali orher kinds in the great sim- | 
plicity of construction, & facility of putting together, | 
they present tu the eye a substantial and elezant out- 
line, instea:l of that meagre and unsightly appearance 
which has hitherto been so great an objection to other 
descriptions of Mctallic Bedstends. 

The joint, which is extremely simple, has no pro- 
jecting purt, is very accurately fitted, and has no 
Hability to break or get out of order; and the Bed- 
stead when put together is remarkably firm. 

Manufactured solely by the IRISH ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY, who iuvite inspection of their very 
large and varied Stock, at the SEVILLE IRON 
WORKS, SEVILLE-PLACE. 


ENTILATION—PURE AIR.—A 
New Patented VENTILATOR applicable to 
Public Buildinzs, Houses, Ships, Carriages, &c. 

“It is exceedingly ingenious, aud the inventor has 
solved the problem which has so long baffled the 
calculations of science and experience.”—Atlas. 

“Acheap, siinple, anil unerring means of obtain- 
ing perfect ventilation.”— Timea. 

For particulars apply by Jetter to J. P. BYRNE, 
Esq., Solicitor, North-West Chambers, 4, Lower 
Ormond-quay. 


NEW INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS 
ROTECTED (pursuant to the Acts of 


Parliament) for the exclusive use and benefil of 
the Inventors or Designers. The principles and details 
A manufacturing all existing Patented Articles, and of 
making fegistered Design, fuily explained. <Appli- 
cation by letter to James P. Brune, Eeg., Author of 
"The Law of Patents and Designs,” de., 4, Lower 
Orinond-quay, Dublin. 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 
Oils, Colours, Glass, Ke. 
ORNELIUS MANNIN’S Cheap ¢ 


Genuine Drug, Of, Color, & Varnish Warehouse, 
2, GREAT BRU NSWICK-STREET, 
(near D‘Olier-street). 


JLATE GLASS, of all dimensions, 


without the delay conscquent on waiting for 
the execution of an ornler, may be always had at 
MAURICE BROOKS’, SackvILuE-PLace. 


THE Cheapest House in Dublin for 


Room Papers, Window Glass, and Laminated 
Lead for Damp Walls, is J. OLEARY'S, 1, ‘I'EMPLE- 
LANE, DAME-STREET, 


PAPER HANGING AND HOUSE PAINTING. 
W*. COSGRAVE begs to direct the 


attention ofthe Public in general to the supe- 
rior quality of his Workmanship and Material. 


Note, 2, MERCER-STREET (2nd door fromHosnital). 
WILLIAM CosGRAVE 


OOM PAPER, in great variety, at 


MAURICE BROOKS’, SackvitLe-Prace, Duovlin. 


ROPAGATING GLASSES, and 
Garden Cape, Milk Pans, Aquariums, Fern 
Casean, Sheet Glasa, Rough and Fluted Plate Glass for 
Horticultural Purposes, Plain and Cut Table Glass, 
French Shades, Ventilating aud all other kinds of 
Window Glass, are now offered to intending Pur 
chasers at very low prices. 
JOHN CARRICK, Gass axp Cement DEALER, 
5, MARY'S-ABBEY, DUBLIN. 


APER HANGINGSI!!!— 

A Choice and Varied Assortment of the above, 

both of English and Home Mannfacture, always on 
view ut the Establishment of 

JOHN SMITH, 
Importer of Crown and Sheet Window Glass, Oils, 
Colours, Brashes, &c., &c., 
26 & 27 COLERAINE-ST. (near Linen-hall), Dost 


THE NEW YEAR. 
HARLES M. STEPIIENS, Butter, 


begs leave to return thanks to his many kind 
friends and the public for their very liveral patronage 
and support since his commencement {in business, 
especially during the past year; and hopes by strict 
attention and punctuality, combined with superior 
workmanship, to merit a continuance of the same in 
the ensuing year. General satisfaction guaranteed. 

Please copy the address— 
28, WEXFORD-STREET, DUBLIN. 


sees Pa han obs mesorreeersacense erni iti sscmpsaGs tata esta wegen ae ae 
Statuary, Hlarbles, Cements. 
VW. 8 MANDERSON, SCULPTOR, 


and Marble Works, 174, Great Brunswick- 
treet, in returning his sincere thanks to the nu- 
sinerous Patrons who lave so liberally supported his 
Establishment for the last ‘Iwenty Years, begs to 
inform them that he will continne to sell, at the 
lowest scale of profit, Murble Chimmney-pnieves, Afonu- 
ments, Table-tops, Fonts, &c., of the best material and 
worktnanship. 

N.B.—Since the commencement of the Crimean 
War, W. R. M. has been honoured with the execu- 
tion of 183 Monuments (a list of which can be seen). 


DUBLIN BRANCH OF THE 
ILKENNY MARBLE WORKS. 


The l'roprietor of the long-established Marble 
Works at Kilkenny (4.p. 1693), has been induced to 
open a Branch of his Establishment at No. 43, Grafton 
Street, Dublin; and bes to acquaint the Public that 
he has now on view a large asvortinent of Cnrinnr- 
Pieces, Tasies, Foxta, &c., &c., tu which he invites 
special attention. 

These articles are all manufactured by the aid of 
extensive Watcir-power and Patent Machinery, by 
which the polish and finish are superior to any other 
description of manufacture, 

Also, for the convenience of purchasers, Grates of 
superior quality, to suit the Capiner-Piecks, will be 
supplied. 

All kinds of Statuary Work execnted. Designs 
for ALTARS, Monomests, Tomes, Fiounve, &2., &C. 
forwarded on the shortest notice. Orders wil be re- 
ceived at ho. 43, Grafton-street, or at the Works 
Millmount, Kilkenny, addressed to the Proprietor, 


A. COLLES, 
LABASTER, PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, ROMAN CEMENT. Sold by Wat M. 
WREELER, 7, CARRICK-HILL, BELFAST. 
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STATUARY WORK. 
REAN WM. GIBLAN’S Establish- 
ment, 29,GT. BRUNSWICK-ST., DUBLIN, is 
(since Nannetti’s death) the on/y one in Ireland where 
Architects can procure Classic Examples of the various 
styles of ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS, COoLossaL AN 
TIQUE STaTURS, ORNAMENTS for PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 
Scaiprorsk Ficores, from one foot to six feet high, of 

every description. 

Masks taken from the living and dead ; Busts mo- 


delled. Decorative Plastering cxecuted. 


Roman CEeMent, | Mepina CEMENT, 
Porr_ixp CEMENT, Pawian CRMENT, 
Mastic Cement and PLASsTeE OF Pagis, 
Manufactured by 
PBAN C1S (Brorners) anp POTT, 
NINE ELMS, LONDON, 

And Sold at Greatly Reduced Prices, at the 
NINE ELMS CEMENT STORES, 

12, TaLBot-PLacge 
(Near the Custom House), Dublin. 


theese AS CONNOLLY, Contractor, 
Modeller. Plain and Ornamental Stucco Plasterer 
and Ceinent Worker, No. 2, BesssoROUGH-PARADE, 
RATHMINES. 

J. C. having executed the Plastering of a great 
many Cutholic Churches, also Noblemen’s and 
Gentlemen's Mansions, in different parts of Ireland, 
is prepared to undertake and execute any orders he 
may be favoured with in the most artistic style of 
workmanship, with punctuality and despatch, on the 
most reasonable terms. Country orders particularly 
attended to. Estimates furnished free of expense. 
A large quantity of Scaffolding on hire. 

P.S.—I am at present finishiag the interior of St. 
James's Catholic Church, vames's-street, in the 
richest style of Gothic architecture, to which I beg 
to refer as a specimen of my workmanship. 

THOMAS CONNOLLY, 
2, BRSsBOROUGH-PARADE, RATHMINES. 


WE M‘ANASPIES’, Dusury Artists 


and Prasrerrrs, is the only House in their line 
which has received MARKS OF DIsTiNcTION at the dif- 
ferent Exhibitions for Works of Art, Architectural 
Subjects, and Manufacture, dc.; having on hands 
basts and moulded cupitals representing the Four 
Evangelists and Twelve Apostics, adapted for corbels, 
under buttresses, &c., of mediwval buildings; figures, 
centre-pieces, vases, bosses, 4c. 


ALMON RICE, AND CO. 
8, ANGLESEA-STREET. 
Old-Established Warehouse for the Sale of— 


Plaster of Paris. Jolen'’s Patent Stucco 


toman Cement, Cement. 
Portland Cement. Keene's Patent Marble 
Patent Mastic Cement. Cement. 


Crown, Sheet, and Plate Glass; Fire Bricks, Tiles, 
&c : Painters' and Plasterers’ Brushes, 
Also, Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 
Steam Mi.is anp MaNUPACTORY—CROWN-ALLEY. 
Estublished, a.p. 1780. 


FOR SALE, VERY CHEAP! 


IGURES OF ST. JOSEPH AND 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, at 
L. AnD C. PEDRESCHT'S 
STATUARY AND ARTISTS GALLERY, 
192, TOWNsSEND-ST. 
Casts of those figures, Five feet high, and taken 
from t..e originals, introduced Into Ireland by the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, may be obtained at above address, 


OMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 


CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORKS, 
10, Stir Jonny's Quay, Dupin, 
Georar Horses and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above materia’s of genuine quality. Also 
Sewerage Pipes, Junctions, Bends, de. Agents for 


Maw ind Co.'s Mosaie Pavements. 


S48 IYTARY Gwiazep SToNE Ware, 
Csament axn PLASTER Srores. 
Genera! Ofice—664, GRAFTON-STREET. 
Stores—424, Brunswick-sr., and RaTa-xkow, Dubin. 
C. LAVENDER. Manufacturer of Vitrifled Glazed 
Stone Ware lprain Pipes, with Socket Joints, June- 
tions Bends, Water-closet Basing, Syplion Traps, 
Hoppers, &c,; Terra Cotta Chimney Tops, Orna- 
mental Vases, ¢e., in a variety of patterns; Fire 
Bricks, Blocks and Bearers, Vent Linings, Grate 
Backs, Gas Retorts, dc; Ridging, Rooting, Flooring, 
and Oven Tiles, in great varicty; Roman, Portland, 
Medina, Bath, and Kane's Cements. Plaster of Paris, 
Gypsum, and Terras Lime. 


AMES HOGAN & SON, Stucco 
Plasterers, and General Cement Workers, 
168, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
®.* Country Orders strictly attended to. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
HE EXHIBITION of BRITISH and 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS is OPEN daily, at 
5a, PALL MALL EAST, from 9 till dusk; and on 
Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, from 7 tili 10. 
Admission free to Subscribers to choose their subjects ; 
to the public, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Half-a- 
Crown. Catalogue, Sixpence. TIllustruted Cuta- 
logues, to Subscribers, Five Shillings; Non-Subscri- 
bers, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

Particulars as to Subscriptions and choice of sub- 
jects may be had on application to the following local 
Honorary Secretaries:—Dvusiin, C. Papworth, archi- 
tect, 7, Talbot-street; Beutrast, W. H. Lynn, archi- 
tect; Cork, Sir John Benson, architect; Livericx, 
Wm. Fogerty, architect; Kiuxeyny, Rev. J. Graves, 
at whose offices Illustrated Catulogues nay be in- 
spected between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


IBERNIAN Gas Liaut Company. 


CoMMITTEE: 

LEONARD THORNHILL, Esq., Chairman. 
John Patten, Esq. Robert Simpson, Esq. 
James Haughton, Esq. | Jeremiah Dunne, Esq. 

2, Foster-place, Dublin, lst Jan., 1859. 
The Price of Gas is THIS DAY REDUCED to 
FOUR SHILLINGS and NINEPENCE per Thousand 
Feet, in accordance with the Notice in previous ad- 
vertisements.—By Order, 
GILBERT SANDERS, Secretary. 


EDUCTION tn THE PRICE or GAS. 


—Notice is hereby Given that the Dixcrors of 
the ALLIANCE and Dustin ConsumMERs' Gas COMPANY 
have this day REDUCED the Price of Gas to FOUR 
eee and NINEPENCE per Thousand Cubic 

eet. 


Order, 
JOHN STEVENSON, Secretary. 
114, Grafton-st., Ist Jan., 1859. 


AS FITTINGS. — The ALuiiance 


and Consumers’ Gas Company, expecting that 
the reduced price of Gas, added to its many other 
advantages, will produce a largely-increased con- 
sumption, and consequently involve the necessity of 
putting up additional Fittings, have made arrange- 
ments for meeting the requirement of the Public in 
both respects. 

Their SHOW-ROOMS are amply stocked with the 
Newest Designs in CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
HALL and LOBBY LIGHTS, &c.; and they specially 
invite an inspection of their GLASS LUSTRES, to 
the selection of which they have given particalar at- 


tention. 
114, GRAFTON-STREET. 
It is the desire of the 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY OF LONDON (Established in 1842). 
to Lend Suins of from £50 to £500 on Personal Se- 
curity, collateral with Assurance, 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Sec. 

JAMES WILSON RAMSAY, Solicitor, Agent, and 
Law Agent to the Dublin Trades Protection So- 
ciety, 15. Bachelor’s-walk, Dnblin. 


HEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIR- 
CUMPERENTERS, MATHEMATICAL Drawing In- 
STRUMENTS, Suse Ruies, Tires, T Sgranga, &e. 
JOHN ARCHBUTY, 20, Westminster bridge Road, 
Lambeth. near Astley’s Theatre, respectfully calls 
attention to his Stock of the above articles, manufac- 
tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 
considerably lower than ever charged for articles of 
similar quality. An illustrated price llst forwarded 
free on application. 8-inch Dumpy Level complete, 
6 guineas; 19-inch ditto, 8 guineas; 14-inch ditto, 10 
guineas; with compuss. 1 gninea each extra, Best 
5-inch Theodolite, divided on Silver, 18 guineas. 


To Architects, Engineers, Artista, and Amateurs. 
M. M‘CLEARY WIGHTMAN, 
PRINTSELLER & ARTISTS’ COLORMAN, 
22, NASSAU-STREET, 
Has always on hand a large and varied Stock of 
Drawing Matcrials, Paper of different sizes, Colors, 
Brushes, Pencils, &c., which professional gentlemen 
and others will find adapted to their requirements, & 
moderate in price. 
ARTIsTs'’ WARKHOUSR AND PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 
22, NASSAU-STREET. 


IRE BRICKS, of every description 


and size; Furnace Blocks, Fine Covers, Chimney 
Cans, Vent Linings, Gus Retorts, Sewerage and 
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(Successors to Luke Butler, 

5, CHRISTCHURCH-PLACE and 16, KENNEDY'#-LANE), 
Wholesale Furnishing and Builders’ Ironmongers; 
also Manufacturing General Ironmongery and Tool 
Warehouse, 81, MinoLe AsBer-street — Spade, 
Shovel. and Tool Works, CLoxskeacu—beg to call 
attention to their extensive Stock of Hardware in all 
its different branches, which they are prepared to 
snoply on the most moderate terms. Iron Wire for 
fencing, and Galvanized Wire Netting, at reduced 
prices, Agents for the Sale of Thomas Perry and 
Soxs’ Patent Fire-resisting WRocGHT-IRON S irre, 
with drill-proof Doors and powder proof Locks. 
They are the best safeguards in the world against 
fire and thieves. On the 30th July, 1857, the above 
were PRBLICLY TESTED at Bexrasr, in the presence of 
many Influential gentlemen, and their superiority in 
resisting prolonged intensity of heat, and in baffiing 
all attempts to effect access by drilling instrnments, 
was placed beyond doubt. Strength and qualidy con- 
sidered, they are cheaper than any other made. 
%_® Also on Sale, SAUNDERS’ Patent Cookine Rance, 
which 1s the most economical and perfect Cooking 
Appuratus of the day. 


IRON CASTINGS. 


HE IRISH ENGINEERING CO. 


invite attention to the superiority of their 
Castings in Iron, to the very large number and 
variety of highly-finished models for every descrip- 
tion of work which they possess, whilst the resources 
of their Foundry (the largest in Ireland) gives them 
facilities for executing orders with rapidity and eco- 
nomy, thus enabling them to offer advantages to 
Builders and others not to be obtained elsewhere. 
SEVILLE IRON a ee 
DUBLIN. 


OSS AND MURRAY, 


Plumbers,Iron &BrassFounders,& Lead Merchants, 
92, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, 


DUBLIN, 
And DUNLOE-ST., BALLINASLOE. 


HOMAS DRAKE & SON, 
Plumbers, Brassfounders, Hydraulic Engineers, 
Gotta PERUHA AND VULCANIZED IXDIARUBBER 
W AREHOUSE,, 
8, ASTON'S-QUAY, DUBLIN. 


as BA LEE, Plumber, Brass- 


founder, and Gas-fitter, Hydraulic Engine, Pump 
and Water-closet Manufacturer. 87, CASTLE-STRKET, 
Dublin. Gas-fittings, Porter-engines,Spirit-machines, 
&c., manufactured. Offices, Greenhouses, Conserva- 
tories, &c., heuted on the newest and most approved 
principle. 


\ ILLIAM COOPER, PLomser, 
Water-closet. Brass Pump, Mill Lead Manufac- 
turer, Wood Pump and Well-Sinker, 
$6, AUNGIER-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Country ordors punctually attended to. 
R C. ANDERSON, 8, Swift’s-row, 
e 


Plumbers’ Brass work, Delph, dc. Best quality 
at lowest price. 


|i M. SMYTH & SON, Piumpens, 


\ and HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 
Lead, Copper, and Brass Manufacturers, 
127, StepHEN's Green, West (8 doors from Dycer's). 


frORCE PUMPS, Water Cvrosets, &c. 
Manufactnred by 
JOHN CRESWELL, BrassFounneER, 
57, MIDDLE ABBEY-ST., 
Delph and Lucquers for Sale. 


ILLIAM M‘CANN (Sucessor to 


\ the Jate Bernard M‘'Cann), BRAssFOUNDER, 
No. 7, VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 
Force Pups and Water Closets always on hands. 


j ILNER’S Patent FIrE-RESISTING & 
THIEF-PROoOF SaFES and CHeESTs. 
J. EDMUNDSON anp CO., AGENTS, 
84, 35, and 86, CAPEL-STREKT. 
Manufacturers of the Patent Gas Apparatus for 
Lighting Gentlemen's Country Mansions, Towns, &c. 


A A 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 

—Messrs. Maw and Co. beg to inform Archi- 
tects, Builders, é-c., that they have appointed Ggorcr 
Horares and Co., 10, Sig Jonn's-Quay, Destin, their 


Water Pipes, Vases, Fountains; Balustrading; Fire! Aceyts—from whom can be had designs and e-ti- 
Clay, ground and selected, manufactured at the: mates of their Musatc Pavements and Excaustic 


GARNKIRK Wonks, near Glasgow. 
A large Stock always on hand, and for Sale by 


TILES, now Fo very generally used for the flooring of 
Halls, Conservatories, Corridors, ¢c. These Pave- 


WILLIAM PD. HENDERSON, | ments being “imperishable” will be found not only 


Agent for Belfast. 
Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance Office, 
42, Waring-street. 


a highly-decorative but a most economical substitute 
for ordinary floors and their perishable coverings. 
Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 


(Fes. 1, 1859. 
Auctions, Sales, &. 
TIMBER SALE. 


OHN MARTIN AND SON will 


SELL BY AUCTION, unreservedly, on Tuxspay, 
8th Fesruary, in the Custom-house the 
Balance of Cargoes, to close Sales, viz.:— 
10860 Feet of HONDURAS MAHOGANY. 


280 ,, FEATHERS. 
16700 ,, BLACK WALNUTWOOD. 
235 Pieces SUNDSWALL TIMBEB. 
878, NORWAY TIMBER, for Mining Pnr- 
poses. 
233 , NORWAY SPARS. 
100 ,, RE PINE TIMBER. 
13 | ELM 
20 |, YELLOW PINE. 
5059 ,, Quebec d: St. John’s SPRUCE DEALS, 


equal to second quality. 
600 ,, of 12 first quality SPRUCE DEALS. 
JAFFRAY BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, & OTHERS. 


EVEL.—FOR SALE, an Excellent 
1é4-Inch LEVEL, by Harris, Dublin, with Com- 
pass. etc., completc, in case, with Tripod, price 10 
Guineas, at JOHN ARCH{IBUTT'S, Mathematical and 
Surveying Instrnment Maker, 20, WxsTMINsrER 
Bripct Roap, LAMBETH, LONDON. 


Hurldirg Haterrals. 
PLANING, SAWING, & MOULDING MILLS, 


GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
(Adjoining Terminus of Dublin and Wicklow Railway). 
MICHAEL MEADE, 


Hoe recently completed the re- 


quisite Buildings for the reception of powerful 
Machinery for Sawing, Planing and Moulding Timber 
for Building purposes, will be glad to receive orders 
in this department, and shall execute all favours in 
the best, cheapest, and most expeditious manner. 

M. M. has erected this machinery with a view of 
keeping the trade in Jreland, large quantities of ready 
prepared Carpenters’ Work being imported from Eng- 
land, and he is prepared to compete with English and 
Scotch establishments in the execution of all kinds 
of Carpenters’ Work. 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE IRISH ENGINEERING CO. 


supply— 

Wroccut and Cast Irow Beams; Ornamental Iroa 
Work for Ralconies; Cast-iron Sashes. 

Eaves, Gotrers of all kinds, 

Itmer and Crest Titks, &c., &¢. 

Also, Puuwpens' Castings and Ranes Worx. 

SEVILLE IRON ee 
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LATES, YORKSHIRE AND 

CARLOW FLAGS, FLOORING TILES, &c., 

of the best description, and at lowest possible prices, 

at THOMAS BRETT'S Brick and Flag Offices, Broad- 
stone, Portobello, and Daggot-street Bridge. 


UILDERS’ GOODS, Kitchen Ranges, 

Ironmongery, Window Glass, Oils, Paints, and 

Pa Hangings. of the best quulities, ut MAURICE 
BROOKS’, SACK VILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


TO BUILDERS. 
OHN WRAFTER is always pre- 
pared to contract with Builers fur the extensive 


supplying of Lime, Sand, or Granite Stone Dressings 
on the most moderate terms, Address, ROSEN ALLIS. 


AS. LYNCH & Co. Bangor Slates, 
Fire Bricks, Tiles, Flue Linings, Sewer Pipes, 
and Bath Brick Merchants. 
Stores, 83, HANOVER-STREET, East, Dublin. 


PHOMsS TICKELL’S TIMBER & 
SLATE STORES, 

193 & 194, NTI. KING-STREET (Corner Green-st.) 

Importer of Fire-blocks, Bricks, Kiln, Oven, Floor, 

Ridge, and Pan Tiles, Bath Brick, Ridge and Sink 

Stonea, Fire Clay, &c. Country Orders attended to. 


IMBER AND SLATE STORES, 


SWIFT'S-ROW, Lower Ormond-QUaYy 
(Near the Metal Bridge). 

Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch, 
American Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &c., &e. A large 
Stock of Staves on hands. Country Orders promptly 
attended to. GEORGE FINNEGAN, 


5() ZINC NAME PLATES, for 
e Carts, to choose from, and to be had on 
application from Grorce L. Hitt, Engiaver, 9, 
CaSTLE-STREET, BELFAST. 


Vor. I—No. 3. 


THE GAS MOVEMENT! 
WHAT DOES GAS COST? 


IGURES, like facts—when based on reliable 
ES data —-are stubborn things! but capable of 
being uccasionally tortured to answer purposes. 

The public, therefore, should not confide too much in 
startling results, produced by a long array of calcu- 
lations, but satisfy itself of their accuracy by exa- 
mining items. Without introducing ourselves as 
practical or experienced gas engineers, capable of 
teaching the art of manufacturing gas of the best 
quality, and at the smallest possible cost, nevertheless 
we do claim to be sufficiently conversant with the 
subject theoretically to entitle us to a place amongst 
those who, for public information—and calling common 
sense tot heir aid—seek to adjudicate on the conflicting 
statements recently circulated in our city. Cheap 
light, as well as cheap food, cheap clothing, and cheap 
house rent, is a desideratum to which not only the 
poor man anxiously looks, but also does every member 
of the community who has a regard for his pocket; 
an is one of those articles in every-day use which 
must be affected by the march of improvement to- 
wards universal economy. Be assured a mercantile 
firm will not, from mere philanthropic motives, supply 
goods to the million at a loss, or that a bona fide gas 
company will light our dwellings without an actual 
profit on the aggregate supply. But as water finds 
its level, so does labour and every known article 
develop, sooner or later, its marketable value; any 
material deviation, therefore, from the usual tariff, 
unless where the deterioration of the raw material 
may justify it, at once excites curiosity, and probably 
suspicion that chimerical elements must exist in pro- 
mised advantages. To determine, therefore, if it be 
practicable to supply the citizens with better gas, and 
at a greatly reduced rate, to that now in use, attended 
with profit to the manufacturer ; and to treat generally 
of items affecting a principle in which the public must 
feel deeply interested, is our immediate purpose in de- 
voting a series of articles to the subject; and we are 
also led to inquire how a company dawning into exis- 
tence is enabled to supersede those for many years 
pursuing their operations, and by whom each fall in 
the market has been turned to greater or lesser account. 

To this end let us examine propositions, without, 
however, wearying our readers with more statistics 
and figures than are necessary. 

The prospectus of a new company, entitled “ The 
Independent Gas Consumers C.mpany,” projected by 
Mr. Flintoff, a gentleman whose name has been iden- 
tified for some years past with agitation respecting 
gas, both in Dublin and elsewhere, proposes— 


“To supply the city and neighbourhood of Dublin with gas at 
Ss. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, of detter quality than that at present 
charged 5s. per 1,000 feet.” 


And, moreover, that this 


‘*Is to be a uniform charge to both large and small consumers, free 
from meter rent; and when the profits of the company exceed 10 
per cent. per annum, a further redaction will be made.” 


In testimony of its capability to perform this, the 
company (or its projector) advances that— 
“The price of gas in Loudon, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Liver- 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


on 
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pool varies from 2s. 104d. to 4a. per 1,000 feet, and one of the 
Dublin gas companies is supplying the inhabitants of Cork with gas 
at Two Shillings and Six pence per 1,000 feet, while the charge in 
Dublin, throngh the absence of competition, is at present 5s., with 
meter rent, making it about 5s. 3d. per 1,000 feet.” 

And further that— 


“In consequence of reductions in cost of apparatus, and improved 
modes of manufacturing gas, anew company can erect the most 
efficient gas works for less than one-fourth of the sum said to be 
expended by the existing companies.” 


And that— 


‘““ Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests reported in 
1847 that good gas can be afforded in Dublin at 3s. 6d. per thousand 
cubic feet, after paying dividends of ten per cent. per annum on a 
much larger amount of capital than is new required to erect gas 
works.” 

This, doubtless, sounds very well, and if carried 
out would decidedly prove a great desideratum, and 
fully account for another paragraph in the prospectus— 
viz., that, 

‘The directors have the pleasure to state, that contracts repre- 
senting au annual consumption of 212,000,000 of cubic feet of gas 
have been signed by 6,114 individuals and firms, who are ready to 
become consumers of gas as soon as the company can supply them. 
It is also worthy of remark, that before issuing a single advertisement, 
437 influential resident consumers of gas have become the holders of 
a very large proportion of the company’s shares.” 


We are told also that— 

‘For the convenience of the public, it is proposed to lay the mains 
and service pipes of the company, during the night, upon the plan 
successfully adopted in London, where sixty milea of pipes were laid 
in the short space or two months.” 

Confining ourselves for the present to the question 
of better and cheaper gas, as promised for 3s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet, than that now supplied at 5s., lately 
reduced to 4s. 9d.; we must remark that the quality 
remains yet to be proved, for there is a vast difference 
in the illuminating power of the gas extracted from 
Whitehaven and Newcastle coal, as well as other coal; 
for instance, Blenkinsop, which is used by and delivered 
to the Belfast company at 13s. 6d. per ton. If, there- 
fore, the quality be affected, the cheapness becomes a 
matter for consideration, for an old adage says, “the 
best is the cheapest ;” but, for aught we know, the il- 
luminating power of the proposed gas may be intended 
to be superexcellent; and we heartily wish, for the sake 
of the consumers and the citizens generally, it may 
prove so. 

With respect to item No. 2, we unhesitatingly must 
subscribe to the universal opinion as to the obnoxious- 
ness, and, we may add, as to thé palpable injustice of 
‘““meter-rent” at all, for with quite as much reason 
might merchants and traders impose a‘tax on the pub- 
lic for the conveyances and materials requisite for the 
delivery of their goods to customers, as a gas company 
for the supply of gas by meter to their houses, at its 
own quoted prices; besides which, the apparatuses in- 
tended to determine the value of the quantity delivered 
to the consumer, are supplied by the companies them- 
selves, and what guarantee is therefore afforded to the 
public of the accuracy of their just action towards ma- 
nufacturers and consumers? That meters, like clocks, 
watches, and all mechanical indicators, will at least 
occasionally get out of order, is an admitted fact, but a 
question at once suggests itself, who is to pay for theirre- 
gularity in the formercase? Various are the complaints’ 
that have reached our ears, and those, too, from intelli- 
gent parties, some of whom state openly that when their 
consumption is but one-third at one time what it is at an- 
other during a similar period, the demand made by the 
company, according to the index of the meter, actually 
exceeds in quantity and amount what it, was previously. 


account for a quarter’s gas supply was 3s.6d., the 
meter-rent was 2s., or better than one-half the cost of 
the gas ; thereby charging a total of jive shillings and 
sixpence for about seven hundred feet of gas, whereas we 
are told that it is purchaseable at four shillings and nine 
¢ per thousand cubic feet. We must urge the desi- 
rability of dispensing with meter-rent altogether, and 
if the intention to do so of the ‘“ Independent Gas 
Consumers Company” be faithfully carried out, it shall 
have earned worthily the gratitude of the public, 

With reference to the comparative value of gas in 
London and the other towns named in the prospectus 
of this company, as compared with Dublin, we find a 
difficulty in tracing amy analogy, except as regards 
London ; and we shall presently show that instead of 
coal being cheaper in Dublin than London, it is pre- 
cisely vice versa, ergo, the gas companies there can afford 
to sell cheaper than ours, allowing themselves a remu- 
nerative percentage on the capital stock. 

Strange that, although the report of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests is quoted as an authority 
to justify an undertaking to supply gas in Dublin at 
3s. 6d. per 1000 c. f., there 1s not a word from this potent 
agitator respecting the parliamentary return laid before 
the House of Commons on motion of Mr. Brotherton, 
showing the price of gas, per 1,000 cubic feet, charged 
by companies established by parliamentary authority 
in England, and which clearly shows that in Sunder- 
land and other districts, where the best coal can be 
had at 5s. 6d. per ton—instead of 18s. 9d., as in Dublin 
—and is literally tumbled out of the pit into the 
retort-house, the minimum price of gas is 3s. 9d.; or 
that in Bath, Harrowgate, and Hartlepool, towns in 
the midst of coal districts, the charge ranges from 
7s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. , 

Again, we are told that “the price of coal had really 
little or nothing to do with the price of gas;” if so, 
why not at once adopt a uniform rate in the United 
Kingdom, and cease further agitation? But this code 
of reasoning is not quite palatable to our taste, and 
rather opposed to common sense. Where the raw 
material is increased or decreased in value, and labour 
the same or nearly so, it appears to us a patent fact 
that the cost of manufacture and supply must, of ne- 
cessity, be proportionate. Referring to the latest 
freights of Newcastle coal, we find them as follows— 
viz., London, 6s. 3d. to 6s. 6d. per ton; Dublin, 10s.; 
and Cork, 9s. 3d.—which at once falsifies the statement 
that coal is 20 per cent. cheaper in London than Dublin. 

Our space reminds us that we must postpone the 
further consideration of items until next number. 

JENNING’s PATENT Drain Pipes.—A model of this invention 
haviug been recently submitted to our notice, we examined mi- 
nutely the principle on which its claims for superiority to the ordi- 
nary pipes hitherto in use are founded ; and we feel much pleasure in 
reporting the result of our examination to be highly satisfactory. The 
great objection to tubular drain pipes for general purposes is the 
frequency of stoppages, occasioned by the accumulation of soil, 
which the force of the liquid was insufficient to carry away in its 
course, and the consequent temporary uselessness of the pipes in 
performing their duty, until considerable expense has been under- 
gone in excavating and removing lengths of the drain, to ascertain 
the cause of the impediment. By a simple contrivance of placing 
each tube resting at both ends in rebated cradles, the upper joints 
being covered by saddles of similar construction, this obstacle is 
successfully overcome; for when a stoppage takes place, the imme- 
diate position of the defect is ascertained, and facility for its speedy 
cure presented, by the removal of the saddle, whereby the pipe 
may be cleansed; or if it be broken, a new length can be substi- 
tuted, by lifting it out of the cradles, without interfering with the 
rest of the drain. The invention is at once simple, ingenious, effica- 
cious, and economical; we hopejto see it coming into general use. 


a 


Tie lone and singularly wild valley of Glendalough, in the county 
of Wicklow, lying at a distance of about 24 miles from Dublin, 
presents a scene which, for stern and desolate grandeur, is in many 
respects unsurpassed. IJuge, gloomy mountains upon which clouds 
almost continnally rest, encompass, and in some places overhang, the 
silent and almost uninhabited glen. Two little Jakes, now appear- 
ing in the deepest shadow, now reflecting the blue vault, according 
as the clouds above them come or go—a winding stream, and grey 
rocks jutting here and there from out the heath—form its natural 
features. A noble monastic establishment, round which a city 
subsequently rose, flourished and decayed, was founded here in the 
early part of the sixth century by St. Kevin. The ruins of many 
ecclesiastical structures yet remain, and ‘the long, continuous 
shadow of the lofty and slender Round Tower moves slowly, from 
morn till eve, over wasted churches, crumbling oratories, shattered 
crosses, scathed yew-trees, and tombs, now undistinguishable, of 
bishops, abbots, and anchorites.”  Tlow few of the gay tourists by 
whom the glen is vearly visited, view these ruins with any other 
feeling than that of idle and iznorant curiosity! Their ears have been 
poisoned with the lying tales (inventions of the last balf century) 
which the wretched men and women, miscalled guides of the place, 
have composed for the enteitainment of the thoughtless. They 
wander unmoved among shrines which, nearly thirteen centuries 
azo, were raised in honour of their God, by men joyous and thank- 
ful in the feeling of certain immortality—imen whose fathers in their 
youth had reverenced the Druid as a more than human counsellor. 

A gentle morning in spring beheld the writer descending the 
sequestered road which leads to the valley of the Seven Churches. 
This exquisite scene of loneliness and gloom was cheered at the 
moment by a partial gleam of sunshine, which shone on the deserted 
churches, and flung the shadow of the round tower, a “ gnomon 
raised by time to count his centuries,” across the uneven plain on 
which it stands. 1 paused to look upon the lake which lay beyond 
the ruins; a cold and motionless expanse of water, prisoned in by 
mountains of rugged granite, with scanty traces of foliage to qualify 
the rudeness of the clifted heights. Yet there was more of a 
religious sadness than of sternness or terror in the character of the 
scene. It was a filting solitude for the abode of those who fied to 
its quiet sanctuaries in ages long gone by, to repair the passionate 
excesses of early life, or to preserve their youthful innocence, and 
meditate in sorrow, rather than in anger, on the thoughtlessness of 
men. 

Here it is, returning from the turmoil of London and agitating 
pursuits, that the wanderer feels all the folly and idleness of life 
which he has led; that his heart sickens at the reeollection of the 
dissipation of cities; that he opens his soul to nature as to a long- 
forsaken mother, and thinks, with an aching bosom, of the purity, 
the simplicity, the religious regularity of his childhood. Tlere it is, 
that we seem once more, in the keenness of awakened memory, to 
lose those friends that have been snatched away from us by death 
or distance; that the still reproaches of that mysterious principle in 
our nature, which points to the eternal object of our existence, steal 
upward through the tumult of our passions and our interests, and 
speak to onr hearts like the voice of a long-furgotten friend. The 
rocks and woods, the lakes and water-falls, the ruins and the sober 
dav-light, and the whisper of the persuasive wind, in scenes like 
this, convince the heart more readily than volumes of ingenious 
controversy, read over with aching head and weary eyes in the mid- 
night chamber. 

Here we feel the truth that it is too bright even for the eagle-eye 
of reasan to contemplate. Ambition seems a dream, philosophy s 
guess; our spirit seems to mount above its tenement, and to behold 
the passions, the faculties, the sciences, and the occupations of man, 
at that leisurely elevation, where alone it can become acquainted 
with their relative value, Here we discover all the superiority of 
virtue over knowledge, and remember, with all that zest which 
fecling gives, even to the oldest truths, those fundamental principles 
of virtue, which, in our days of feverish enquiry, we were accustomed 
to despise for their want of novelty. 

As the thrilling music of the Christian churches first drew those 
tears from the eyes of St. Augustin, which he afterwards shed from 
a purer and loftier impulse; so here we are won back to the love of 
innocence bv the poetry of nature. She reproaches us with having 
so long preferred, to her infinite varieties of form and colour, of 
sound and fragrance, the coarseness of scenic imitations, and all the 
low artificial mockeries of her excellence which the palaces of art 
present to us. She seems to open her arma, and invite us to 
‘“‘ return !” to blush for the meanness of our taste; to forsake the 
theatre, the picture gallery, the library ; to study character in her 
towns and villages, beauty in her plains and valleys, sublimity in 
her mountains, and wisdom in the economy of her mighty system. 
—Gerald Griffin. 


we adverted to the exhibition of the London 

Photographic Association, and in glancing over 
their illustrated catalogue were struck by many sub- 
jects of historic interest. No. 133, Cimetta, Venice, 
the Bronze Horses, Portico of St. Mark, recall to 
mind so many recollections of the past, that we 
cannot refrain from giving them # brief record in our 
present number. History tells us ‘‘ these horses, four 
in number, were sculptured by Lysippus, of Sicyon, 
about 300 years before the Christian ‘era, and origi- 
nally embellished the Temple of Minerva, at Corinth,” 
and they had nearly grown old in the atmosphere of 
their own unclouded clime, when the nationality of 
Greece was absorbed by the gigantic power of the 
then mistress of the world. Corinth was_ totally 
destroyed, 145 years B.c., under the Consul, L. Mum- 
mius, and these horses were seized among the spoils of 
the city, and borne in triumph to imperial Rome, where 
they long graced the fagade of the Temple of Peace, 
that magnificent creation of Vespasian, described by 
Josephus, “of such unexampled splendour as to as- 
tonish every beholder,” where spoliation had accumu- 
lated with questionable taste—the enduring monu- 
ments and priceless gens of all that was intellectual 
and refined in art, the sculpture and painting of 
Greece mingling in lavish profusion with the gold of 
the barbarian, and the costly adornments, the sacred 
vessels, and holy garniture, sacrilegiously stripped from 
the Temple of Jerusalem, to grace the festive rites and 
religious mysteries at the altar of the twin sister of 
Athenza. 

But Rome had already beheld her palmiest day; a 
new home for her people was arising in the East. 
Constantine had cast his eyes on the sunny waters of 
the Bosphorus, and where Byzantium stood he planted 
a new religion and a new and peerless city, while 
Rome unwillingly relinquished her priceless treasures 
to her infant rival; and here, far away from their 
pagan home, encircled by gorgeous temples of the 
cross and gilded domes dedicated to the saints, the 
marble-built palaces of a luxuriant aristocracy grew 
around and eclipsed, in a measure, these inimitable 

:0dels of Grecian art. 

Again a new scene opens! The Western Empire 
was fading in decay, while the Eastern was succumb- 
ing to pressure from without. A gorgeons and a 
queenly city had emerged from the blue waves of the 
Adriatic; this was Venice, daughter of the sea, “ en- 
throned in her hundred isles.” 1n the beginning of 
the 13th century, Alexius, Emperor of Constantinople, 
being deposed, the Venetians were invited to assist in 
restoring his lost dignity, and during the tumults 
which folluwed, they laid siege tv Constantinople, 
which eventuated in the capitulation of that city ; 
and again the bronze horses were borne back to Italy, 
this time to preside over the waters of the Adriatic. 

Here they remained until the close of the 18th 
century. Venice had long lost her prestige. A new 
and unquict spirit was abroad. France had built her- 
self in blood a dynasty of her own choice. Napoleon 
the First, in all his dazzling. panoply of power, and 
amid his dreams of universal rule, had still leisure for 
a taste for all that is majestic and beautiful in art. 
The sculpture, the paintings, and even the relics of 
the architecture of Isuropean capitals, enriched Paris, 
and these horses were lowered from the Portico of St. 
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prosperity, the arch of the Place de Carrousel. 

At length the star of the great conqueror had 
climbed to its ascendant, and was already upon the 
wane and finally, before its setting on the ro¢ky shore 
of St. Helena, by the Convention of Paris the de- 
spoiled cities of Europe were permitted to reclaim 
their own; the Louvre, und with it all Paris, yielded 
forth its treasures, and the bronze horses were restored 
to their present resting-place on the Portico of St. 
Mark at Venice, where they stand an undying record, 
of 2,000 years and upwards, of the strange mutabili- 
ties of all that is earthly. 


ON THE CAUSE OF FAILURE OF BRIDGES ON 
MOUNTAIN BIVERS.® 


Ir is quite a common occurrence to hear of bridges on mountain 
rivers being swept away by floods, and thoroughfares rendered 
dangerous or impassable, in consequence—sometimes causing serious 
accidents, and at all times much public inconvenience. The great 
rains and floods that occurred in September last have been pro- 
ductive of wide-spread damage in these respects In the moun- 
tainous districts of Kerry, Mayo, &c., the casualties have been 
numerous and important ; and apart from the many inconveniences 
arising from them, the large expenditure rendered necessary for 
repairing the damages, is of no slight consequence, amounting, as 
it must do, to large sums of money. 

If there be any principle or contrivance, by means of which 
these casualties may be prevented, or their number diminished, its 
discussion before this Institution would be desirable, in order that, 
if deemed practicable, it may obtain a larger degree of notice and 
confidence than it otherwise could be expected to receive. Believ- 
ing that there is such a principle, and that its application is practi- 
cable and simple, induces me to submit this brief paper on the subject 
to your consideration. The writer should, perhaps, feel a degree of 
apprehension that if the principle were such as he imagines it to 
be, its simplicity must long ere now have insured its more general | 
application ; but we are all aware of the curious fact, that many 
common occurrences of great interest pass before us, day after day, 
without investigation—our perfect familiarity with their effects, 
rendering us quite unconscious of our ignorance of the causes; 
in short, we do not think of raising questions, being satisfied we 
know all about them. 

This is particularly the case with occurrences that are familiar to 
us from early youth upwards, and amongst them may, perhaps, be 
classed mountain floods and the casualties attending them. 

If we hear of the destruction of bridges on mountain rivers it is 
merely the old story, and, of course, followed by the old reply— 
“Oh, the great floods swept them away.” If required by any 
chance to assign reasons, we very off-handedly name the insuffici- 
ency of size of arch, badness of foundation, inferiority of masonry, 
or, possibly, the piers or abutments being badly placed with re- 
ference to the direction of the current. We rarely, perhaps, inves- 
gate the exact manner in which the floods act in producing the 
catastrophe. 

No doubt a bridge labouring under any one or more of the defi- 
ciencies mentioned, is very liable to give way under the force and 
action of a mountain flood; but it is submitted that a bridge may 
be all right in these particulars, and yet that there is another 
requirement, without which it is by no means secure. 

What, then, is this additional requirement? It is that the 
channel or water-way, for some short distance above, through, 
and below the bridge. should be of equal discharging capacity, 
and more particularly that the channel below should, on no account, 
be of greater water-way or discharging capacity than the arch or 
arches of the bridge. It is the great head of water above, and 
sudilen fall through or at the down-stream face of the bridge, that 
produces all the damage. Reduce the channel below to the dis- 
charging capacity of the bridge, and the character of the action of 
the descending waters is changed, the sudden falls disappear, and 
the object sought is attained. If the bridge afford sufficient water- 
way there is no reason why the channel below it should be larger ; 
whilst if it do not afford sufficient water-way, it becomes doubly 
necessary, if the bridge is to be preserved, that the channel below 
it should be reduced to an equal capacity. If the bridge be of 
greater water-way than the channel immediately above it, then 
the portion of the channel immediately below should be brought to 
an equality of discharging power with that above the bridge; either 
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by increasing the capacity of the latter, or reducing that of the 
former, as local circumstances shall render most expedient, bearing 
in mind that the channel below is, on no occasion, to be of greater 
discharging capacity than the bridge, and that the object sought to 
be attained is to convey the floods, in a comparatively modcrate 
incline and velocity, through, and for some distance below the bridge. 
This can be done, it is submitted, by regulating the discharging 
capacity of the channel as above suggested. 

It is quite a common occurrence to find a deep hole scoured away 
just at the down-stream face of a bridge. This is caused by the 
great action of the water as it issues from the arch, which not un- 
frequently may be seen pouring forth as if issuing from a sluice. 
Of course the extension of the holes up under the arches is a mere 
matter of time, more or less remote, according to the tenacity of 
the fonndation and the frequency and scouring power of the floods. 
In order to save the bridges in such cases, the practice is often re- 
sorted to of filling the holes with stones, &c.; but the destructive 
cause remaining, a few subsequent floods, if not the very first, 
scoop out the boles again, and the destructive action proceeds as 
before. But even where no such holes could be formed—the bridge 
being built on the solid rock—they have often yielded under the 
force of a large head of water, generally to the action of the flood 
upon the (too often inferior) masonry of the piers and abutments. 

The remecly in all these cases, as above stated, is to contract the 
channel below the bridge, so as to overcome the falls, and instead of 
allowing the floods to roll down in destructive rapids through the 
bridge, to raise then into comparatively deep volumes of water, 
moving with an easy incline and velocity. 

The manner in which the necessary contraction of the channel 
may be effected will vary with local circumatances. In general, 
rough, hammer-dressed side walla will be found best and most con- 
venient. They should be brought to the required width apart at 
or a little below the bridge, and after ranning parallel for 10 or 15 
yards down stream, to commence to open out gradually to the 
general width of the channel. Where stones cannot be conve- 
niently procured, the simple contrivance of projecting jetties, formed 
of rough piles and wicker-work, will be found useful. 

The writer had an opportunity of seeing the principle here ad- 
vanced tested on two occasions. The first was in the case of a new 
arch, 25 feet span, over a mountain river, and erected on a very 
compact limestone gravel foundation. At the downstream face of 
the bridge the channel was wider than it by about three feet at 
bottom, and owing to the side slopes it was about 18 feet, at flood 
level, wider than the arch. ‘There was a weir about 80 yards below 
the bridge, and the channel opened out gradually still wider down 
to the weir-basin. The result was, that the floods, which at best 
were rapid enough, attained a sudden fall on issuing through the 
arch into the comparatively wide channel below; aid a corres- 
ponding scouring power was brought to bear on the centre of the 
channel, just at the downstream face of the bridge. <A hole was in 
course of quick formation, but detected ere it was scooped more than 
a foot in depth. The channel was immediately reduced to the width 
of the arch by means of rough hammer dressed side walls, which, 
after some ten yards below the bridge, were made to open out 
gradually towards the weir-basin. The expectations formed were 
perfectly realized—the floods subsequently came through the arch, 
and for some distance downstream in a comparatively easy incline, 
producing no further harm. And had the former state of things 
been suffered to continue, it is probable that ina very few years 
the bridge would have been reduced to a most precarious position. 

The second instance was a small accommodation bridge, some 12 
feet span, of rubble masonry, and not more than about eight feet 
in width between the parapets. It was built over the old course of 
@ mountain river, and was intended only for passing the waters of 
a small tributary—over nine-tenths of the waters of the catchment 
basin, being intended to be sent down in a new channel. Just after 
the completion of the small rubble bridge, and ere the new channel 
was ready for opening, a flood occurred, which had to be sent round 
by the old course. The bridge, although fully equal to the purposes 
it was intended to serve, was altogether insufficient in water-way for 
discharging the mountain floods of the whole catchment-basin; and 
the waters rose in consequence nearly two feet over the soft of the 
up-stream side, Fortunately, the channel, some 20 yards below the 
bridge, although deepened, was much contracted in width (not, it 
must be confessed, through design or in anticipation of an event of 
this sort, but merely to dispose of the spoil), and the water-way 
was only about equal to that of the bridge. The result was, there 
was very little ‘head water,” the difference of level between the 
flood waters above and below the bridge being only a few inches, 
and the fresh rubble structure, which, under other circumstances, 
would be endangered, was quite safe. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to pursue this simple subject any 
farther. If the principle treated of be sound, it needs no further 
illustration. 

_ The questions to which attention is solicited are, whether even a 
suificiency of water-way and good masonry in bridges over moun- 
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tuin rivers, are sufficient to ensure their stability, unless the flood 
waters are conveyed in a comparatively tranquil marner through 
the arches? and whether the adjustment of the channel adjoining 
the bridge, as above described, is nut the most simple and effectual, 
if not the only way of effecting this object? Also whether the 
application of the same means is not calculated, in many cases, to 
save bridges labouring under defective water-way and masonry? 
It is not, of course, intended to advocate defects of any kind in 
bridge building ; but it may often be desirable to maintain even a 
defective bridge, to avoid public inconvenience or the expense of 
building a new one. : 

In connection with this subject, it may not be out of place to 
draw attention to a remark very often made—namely, that the 
proper provision for water-way in bridges is generally disregarded, 
or forms but a very secondary consideration with roadmakers. That 
it has been so heretofore must, perhaps, be admitted to be the fact. 
In prosecuting the arterial drainage of Ireland, which lay generally 
in the lower parts of the country, it is well known that most of 
the bridges encountered were so defective in water-way and other 
respects, as to involve the necessity of having them taken down 
and rebuilt; and the numerous casualties we hear of from time 
to time would lead to the inference, that a want of due attention to 
similar requisites must prevail, to some extent, in the higher parts also. 
It is, perhaps, needless to observe, that this state of things is not 
attributable to the present county surveyors, than whon, it is well 
known, it would be difficult to find a more intelligent body of men 
in any profession; and under whose surveillance, we are justified in 
expecting that due attention shall be paid to the double purpose a 
bridge should serve; and that whilst making provision for the road- 
way, the no less essentia] desideratum of making ample provision for 
the waterway, shall not be neglected. This latter desideratum, in- 
volving the consideration of the extent and physical character of the 
catchment-basin of each river or stream, is not so simple, as may 
have been too often imayined; on the contrary, it is calculated to 


‘exercise one’s reflection and ingenuity, but at all events, it is both 


necessary and important it should not be disregarded. Curtailing 
the legitimate cost of a roadway, by making bridges of inadequate 
waterway and inferior masonry, ie questionable economy ; and the 
old adage that ‘‘ whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” 
is, perbaps, in no case more worthy of application than in bridge 
building. 

The recent failures of so many bridges on mountain rivers, renders, 
perhaps, the present time opportune for raising the question as to 
the cause of those failures; and it is with this view, and not through 
any impression of being able to meet the subject with any particu- 
lar interest, that the writer takes the liberty of submitting this brief 
paper to your notice. 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


EILMALLOOK. 


‘‘ Thus shall Memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 
And, sighing, look through the waves of Time 
For the long-fuded glories they cover.""— Moore. 
THERE are many localities in Ireland well worth the attention of 
the historian, the antiquary and the archzxologist—places famous in 
legend and full of storied renown. From houses, now ruinous and 
desolate, there once resounded the clang of warriors, and the eloquence 
of learned men. From places now tenanted by placid cows, or 
nibbling sheep, there arose the conflict of armed bands, the roar of 
cannon, the rattle of musketry, the shout of conquest, or the groan of 
agony ; churches where no longer worshippers kneel—abbeys, once 
stately, and beautiful even in decay, stud the Emerald Isle, and to a 
locality rich in all these memorials of departed greatnees, we now 
propose to conduct the reader. 

Kilmallock, in the county of Limerick, displays evidence of being 
a considerable place in former days. Its lordly castles and decayed 
mansions witnessed many remarkable events. Few places are better 
calculated to awaken our sympathies with the fallen, reminding the 
visitor of the transient nature of all sublunary things. A great 
incongruity prevails: thatched cabins lean against stone embattled 
mansions; houses once tenarnted by nobles are propped up by 
huckster sbops: all bespeak the changes which time and war have 
made, 

At our last visit the town seemed deserted, and Baalbec only 
equalled it in solitude. Our footfall alone sounded along the empty 
street, and as we entered the ruined mansions no prying eyes 
watched our movements, no inquisitive voice disturbed our medi- 
tations. We could see the blue sky gleaming over the unroofed 
dwellings, and our mind wandered back to the days of their splen- 
dour, and imagination supplied the building materials, and formed 
a spacious and picturesque town. The place was anciently called 
Killochia, Kilmocheallog, and Kilmaloge, whence Kilmallock, or the 
church of Molock. The absence of records of early ages in this county 
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nificence of the ruins, which obtained for it the proud yet mournful 
appellation of the Baalbec of Ireland, evince its progress to distinction. 
All its earlier histury is lost in the obscurity of its remote origin, and 
the interest given to every spot trodden by the feet of the good or 
the brave, in days gone by, is unfelt. But the massive stronghold 
of the Anglo-Norman, the castellated mansion of the Elizabethan 
age, the square lofty fortalice of the Cromwellian adventurer—these 
are before us, ruined indced, but their identity perfect, 

It was a corperate town, with extensive liberties and municipal 
privileges, at a very carly date of the English in this country. Its 
privileces as a borough are recited in a charter of Edward III, by 
virtue of which that monarch granted, to the provost and com- 
monalty of Kilmaloye, certain tolls and customs towards keeping 
the fortifications in a state of repair. It was defended by a stone 
wall of great strength, fortified by mounds of earth, and having 
four gateways, protected by lofty and commanding towers built 
overthem. These were called St. John's-gate, Water-gate, Ivy- 
gate, and Blosom’s-gate, of which only the last is standing. A 
Dominican friary was founded in A.D. 1291, east of the town, by 
Gilbert, son of John of Callan, Lord of Offaly, which was richly 
endowed. It lasted until the general suppression of monasteries, 
when it was granted by Queen Elizabeth to the corporation. Money 
was coined here by permission of Edward IV., and in 1488 this is 
named among the chief towns in which a coin of Richard LIL, then 
recently stuck, was made ourrent by act of Parliament. It was 
selected as a principal military station by the English, and shared all 
the storms of battle which desolated the country. Being a place 
of great importance, it was speedly repaired by the English, en- 
couraged by Sir Henry Sydney, Lord Deputy, and that Governor 
appointed a strong garrison for its defence. It was not destined to 
much repose; the subjection of Filzmaurice brought only a short 
respite of peace, and the clamours of war were anew to shake the 
walled town. 

We ought not turn away and leave bebind a place so full of 
recollections of that once proud and most puissant family of Des- 
mond, without recording something of their origin and their fame, 
ere their sun, after traversing his restless course, sunk into the 
obscurity of eternal night for this world. The fate of Rome may 
be regarded as analogous to that of the fate of the house of Desmond. 
While her posseasions were limited and compact, Rome feared no foe, 
and resisted all dangers; she governed herself: but when her armies 
added kingdom after kingdom to her dominions, when her eagle 
wings reached from the western isles of Europe (ultima Thule) to 
the realms of the sun, her empire was too great to be controlled By 
the power residing at Rome, a new seat of government arose at the 
citv of Constantine, the mighty empire tottered with its own weight, 
and the Roman empire had its decline and fall. Thus fell the race 
of Desmond! 

The family of Fitz-Gerald is .of Anglo-Norman descent, and 
Maurice Fitz- Gerald. the founder of the family, whence the princely 
race of Gerald:nes, including Leinster-Desmond, knights of Glin, 
Kerry, Mackridye, &c., are sprung, came over with Strongbow. It 
would be a far cry, anda long chapter, to trace their career, and 
the various ways and mcans by which they acquired territory in 
four counties, extending ever one hundred miles, and containing 
considerably over 600,000 acres of land, of the English acreage. 
According to Sir John Davis, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the first Earl of 
Desmond, raised the jreatness of his house by Irish oppressions and 
exactions; and among the ruins of his boldly situated Castle of 
Strancally, hanging over the beautiful Blackwater in Munster, still 
yawns a gloomy chasin, evidently the work of art, sloping down 
to the river. This is called the Murdering Hole, and the local 
tradition asserts that, when the lord of the castle fixed his eyes on 
an estate in the neighbourhood, he used to invite the owner to partake 
of his good cheer, and when the feast was partaken of, and the wine 
had done its work on the unsuspecting yruest, the assassin's blow robbed 
the victim of life, and the Murdering Hole gaped to facilitate the 
plunge of the body in the rolling waters speeding to the Atlantic. 

Of the ancient town of Kilmallock. there are yet considerable 
remains ‘The castle in which the Earl of Castlehaven kept his 
munitions of war, vet rears its solid structure, and, anderneath its 
gloomy archway, & road led outside the walls, the direction of which 
is now changed. On each side of the main street, the eye surveys 
castellated mansions — or, rather, what once were such — their 
embattled parapets yet attesting their claim to distinction, and their 
tall ables, and taller chimneys looking contemptuously down upon 
mud cabins or gaudy shops in their vicinage. These houses were 
once inhabited by families of distinction, One of the dwellings 
within the walls is said to have belonged to the Earl of Buckingham; 
another to the family of Godsill. The houses in the main street are so 
well built, and the materials so durable, they are likely to last a long 
time: indeed, the square window-frames, and spacious fire-places, 
are 80 well carved, that the stone-work seems to bid defiance to time, 
and retains all the impresa of the sculptor's chisel in its. pristine 
sharpness. An enemy, more destructive than the tooth of time, 


of the past daily disappear, put to some less worthy, though more 
useful, purpose. Mr. Weld, writing in 1812, observes of the then 
state of the houses: ‘ The plans are nearly the same; they present 
two or more gable-ends to the street, and are divided into three 


stories. The entrances, by spacious portals with semicircular arches, 
open into small halls, which communicate with broad passages that 
probably contained the stairs, whence there are doorways leading to 
the principa) apartments. The windows, of a square form, and 
small in proportion to the size of the rooms, are divided into com- 
partments by one or more uprights, and sometimes by a cross of 
stone. The chimney-pieces are large and lofty, and the fire-places 
calculated for containing huge piles of wood.” Yet the fires no 
longer burn, the ashes on the hearths are cold; the generations who 
lived, and loved, and died, in these dwellings are no more, and even 
their names have not reached us. Here is a spot for moralizing ! 
The scene of human power, and human pride, is around us— walls 
that rung with revelry when the board was spread, and the wine- 
cup quaffed, and the fluor swept by the rustling silk of dames, and 
trodden by the knightly feet of warriors. Al] is now still and cheer- 
less—the tenants are gine—and the wind of winter, and the summer 
shower, occupy the place at will. 

We turned from the abodes of the stout men-at-arms and in- 
dustrious burghers, to visit the temples of religion. They are some- 
what more respected than the houses of men, for the Irish are 
essentially a people reverent of the Supreme Being, though passion 
frequently blinds then to His great attribute—mercy! The remains 
of the Dominican monastery are well worth minute examination. 
They are situated near a small river called the Luback, and consist 
of a loftv square central tower or steeple, and the choir, nave, and 
part of the transept. The east window is a specimen of the pure 
Gothic, and the yenerable ruins have called forth the admiration of 
many an antiquary. Sir Richard Hoare observed of this monastery : 
‘* Tt surpasses, in decoration and good sculpture, any | have yet seen 
in Ireland, but does not seem older than the reign of King Edward 
INI." Inthe chancel stands the broken tomb of the last White 
Knight, called so, according to Camden, from his snow-white hair. 
He was a Fitz-Gerald, one of the powerful Desmonds, and the 
maternal ancestor of the present Earl of Kingston. Mr. Crofton 
Croker has copied, from the slab of the tomb, the following in- 
scription :— 

I. H. 8. 
HIC TVMVLV8 ERECTVS FV 
IT IN MEMORIAS® ILLIVS STE 
MMATIS GERALDINORUM QVI 
VVLGO VOCANTVR EQVITES 
ALBI 
IOHANNE3 CVM FILIO BVO 
EDMVNDO ET MAVYRICIO FI 
LIO PREEFATI KDMVMDI 
ET MVLTI ALII ELVSDEM FAMIL 
IEK HIG TVMVLANVR @REEF 
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TOWER AND SPIRE OF ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
NAAS. 
Tne parish priest, in a letter to The Freeman, thas describes this 
portion of the building :—This evening is one of no ordinary joy in 
Naas; for our beautiful and majestic spire is completed. It was 
commenced, seven years since, by my venerable predecessor, the 
Rev. Gerald Doyle. It is 200 feet high. The style is what is 
called the “transitional,” that is, what prevailed between ‘the 
early Enylish” and ‘ the decorated” periods. The tower consists of 
three stages. In the first there is a very handsome two-light 
mullioned window, decorated. In the second stage there are three 
long lancet windows. In the third stage there are four beautiful 
two-light tracery windows, the jambs and arches of which are 
deeply moulded, and have caps and bases. The spire has broaches 
at its angles, and it too is divided into three stages. In the first 
there are two-light windows, with deeply-moulded jambs, caps and 
bases, and canopied heads, surmounted by handsome stone crosses. 
In the third and second stages there are single-light windows, with 
canopied head and crosses. The spire is surmounted by a gilded 
iron cross 13 feet high and 8 feet wide, most elaborately traced. 
The cross is kept in its position by an iron bar about 30 feet long, 
which passes through two iron cradles, set into the work, and 
connected with a weight of nearly one ton, which is suspended 
over a massive floor. On the cross is a vane, of admirable beauty, 
in the shape of a cock, remarkable for great richness and lightness 
combined. The buttresses are very bandsome, diminished upon 
each story by water tables, terminating upon the last stage of the 
tower. ‘he tower has two handsome, newelled stairways, with 
chiselled soffits. The bell possesses great softness, delicacy, harmony 
and power of tone. Mr. J. J. M'Carthy, R.H.A., is the architect. 


SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 
SEWERAGE. 
HIS is certainly the questio verata of the day ; 
ee and one so immediately connected with our com- 
forts and health, that the consideration of it 
should no longer be deferred, because of the difficulty 
which surrounds it, and which, perhaps, is one of the 
causes why the evil has not been grappled with and 
overcome before the present time. No doubt there are 
other difficulties, such as custom, convenience, fashion, 
and the dictum of those in power, who uphold the 
present sewerage system, aided by those around and 
dependent on them, who, perhaps, fear to differ. But 
all these difficulties would, we believe, give way be- 
fore a full development of the ascertained and incon- 
trovertible facts which may now be brought to bear 
upon the subject. Perhaps, then, there could be few 
more useful occupations than to analyze the theories 
and practice of the past and present, and endeavour 
to make them useful for the government of the future. 
When the Metropolitan Sewage Commissioners felt 
themselves in their first dilemma, and found the 
covered sewers choking with filth, the open ones redo- 
lent with odours, and the River Thames exhibiting 
unmistakeable signs and significations of what was 
being discharged into it, they appealed to the public 
at large for propositions to lift them out of the slough, 
and some two or three hundred labourers of the day 
set their shoulders to the wheel. But one shoved in 
one direction, another in an opposite; one up, an- 
other down; some this way, others that; more in 
ways that the utmost ingenuity could not discover the 
object of—and the unhappy Commissioners were left 
sticking in a mass of mud and filth, which has been 
increasing from that time to the present, and which 
bids fair to increase until the sewers fill to the brim, 
and the rivers can hold no more. In the interim, 
however, three of the leading engineers of the day 
declared that the existing sewerage system was a 
wise one, and could not be departed from, but that 
‘intercepting sewers” should be constructed; and 
the Commissioners of Health decreed that every 
householder in London should be forced by law to 
discharge the whole filth of lis domicile into the street 
sewer; that the sewers should be forced to discharge 
the entire into the “intercepting sewer ”—water being 
forced into all the sewers in such quantity a3 was 
never heard of before, and which, it is to be hoped, 
never will be again; for few things could be more 
fallacious in principle and wasteful of water than the 
so-called “flushing.” Designs for ‘“ intercepting 
sewers” therefore became the fashion—nay, the rave 
—and one of so magnilicent an extent was promul- 
gated, that it far outdid the Thames Tunnel; for it 
was proposed that it should pass seven times under the 
bed of the river, running in a direct line towards the 
sea. Lut, fortunately for the citizens of London, thie 
proposition was one of such magnitude that it fell to 
the ground, crushing the unhappy engineer. He, 
however, was the only sufferer, except those who had 
to read, for about twelve months, debates upon a sub- 
ject which was about as profitless as any that had 
ever occupied the time of the debaters or the public. 
Well, then came the new Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners, who were at once to cleanse the Augean 
stable; but they debated so long upon the question, 
and did so little, that the Government decided upon 
appointing the well-known “ Committee of Referees,” 
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But 
three other engincers, appointed on behalf of the 


of posterity, ina blue book of some 300 pages. 


Commissioners, have since, in the most merciless 
mapner, utterly torn it to pieces; and they have so 
clearly demonstrated to the authorities of the day that 
“intercepting sewers” are the ne plus ultra of perfec- 
tion, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
granted to the Commissioners a reward, it may be 
said, in the shape of £3,000.000, to be expended in any 
manner they like; and they have decided on sinking 
it all in “intercepting sewers ” accordingly. 

Such are the simple facts of a ten years’ battle; 
the results to the public of London being, that they 
have to pay £3,000,000 for the expenses of the war— 
that the sewers of the metropolis are fuller of filth 
than ever—that, according to the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s statement to the Chairman of the Board of 
Works, the removal of the matter from the sewers, 
where they became useless by being choked, was, last 
year, considerably above £200,000, and was daily in- 
creasing—and that the river has become s0 inundated 
by filth and noxiousness, that passengers sicken! and 
bargemen die! whilst the windows of the Houses of 
Parliament are obliged to be closed up by “ chemically 
prepared canvas,” to intercept the poison of the 
atmosphere. 

Would it not be well, then, that in Dublin, and 
Treland generally, we should take warning by what 
has been done, and left undone, in the metropolis of 
the world, and not pin our faith, as we have been 
doing, upon the dictum of its public bodies, who, it can 
scarcely be doubted, have plainly shown their views to 
be wrong. It may be fairly asked, if they were right, 
would the Thames be in its dreadtul state of noxious- 
ness? and would its sewers be so filled with foulness, 
that some £150 a-day has been expended for lime to 
cast into them, with the hope of arresting the dis- 
charge of their fatal gases? If there were no other 
cause for awakening us to our own position, this fact 
alone should do so; because it must be plain to all 
who give thought to the subject, that this great ques- 
tion of sanitary advancement has but little chance of 
successful issue, if it be left in the hands of those who 
could adopt so utterly fallacious a means for acccom- 
plishing the required end—namcely, the discharge of the 
matter of the sewer, in a purified state, tnto the river—the 
avowed and attempted object. 

The merest tyro in town drainage should know— 
first, that the action of lime upon night-soil affoat in 
sewers 1s, at once to precipitute it to the botiom, and, next, 
that whilst being precipitated, the usual gaseous pro- 
ducts of the decomposing matter are acted upon and 
fully liberated from, in place of being held, as they 
otherwise would be, iz the matter and the water, until 
gradually evolved. Thus the course taken, at the cost 
of £150 a-day, was to choke the sewers with a concrete 
formed of lime and animal matter (than which there 
could scarcely be found a more perfect water cement), 
and to discharge at once into the atmosphere the 
whole of the deleterious emanations. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark upon such facts. 
But surely it cannot be expected that where utter 
want of knowledge of the elements to be dealt with 
has been thus plainly exhibited, that the same powers 
of conception will be adequate to devise means for 
curing an evil, of the cause and foundation of which, 
that conception is so ignorant. Will the physician 
cure the disease of which he does not know the origin ? 
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No more will the engineer be successul whilst igno- 
rant of the foundation he has to build upon. Hence, 
then, the necessity to learn and investigate what are the 
causes which produce the necessity for improve . ents in 
our sewerage system; and, with permission, we shall 
go, step by step, into the investigation. 


THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 
& STATUE OF THE QUEKN! 


WHATEVER may be our opinion as to the acquisition, in an artistic 
poiut of view, of the structure now in progress of erection on the 
Jawn of the Royal Dublin Society, we regard with pleasure the 
event which tonk place on the 29th ult., wren the corner-stone of 
the intended repository for our national fine-art treasures was laid, 
and the long talked-of undertaking thereby rendered un fait ac- 
compli. Exteriorly. it is to harmonize in style with the correspond- 
ing wing erected fur museum purposes by the Society, after designs 
gratuitously furnished by Mr. Clarendon; but according as the 
building progresses a very palpable awkwardness, owing to the 
nature of the site, will gradually develop itself. The wings are laid 
out parallel, but the Society House, which forms the back-sround, 
or third side of the quadrangle, is not at right angles thereto, but 
presents an acute angle to one wing, and an obtuse to the other. 
Some taste and judiciousness may now be well displayed in the 
laying out of the space between the wings, and we heartily anite in 
the opinion of the correspondent of our able cotemporary, The 
Builder, who, in describing the structure, concludes by saying, 
** here is a glorious site for a few statues of eminent men.” Su in- 
timately has the site been identificd with an important era in our 
national history, already commenced to be in part perpetuated by 
the association of the ** Dargan Testimonial” with the National 
Gallery, that it may not be amiss to suggest, that a worthy claimant 
for a pedestal is the distinguished individual who was graciously 
pleased to honour the Exhibition with her presence—need we say 
we mean Her Majesty the Queen! 

Strange that, with all the boasted loyalty of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in this realm, our metropolis does not even contain a single 
memente of either of her visits, whether statue or otherwise; and 
a favourable opportunity now presents itself, which, if taken advan- 
tage of, will both advance an artistic object, and serve to cement 
stronger the good will which is happily becoming more and more 
apparent between the sister isles and our own. 

The following is a brief outline of the history of this project, to 
which we also add a few particulars of the new structure :— 

At the close of the Great Exhibition of 1853, the public sense of 
the services of our fellow-citizen, William Darran, in connection 
with that exhibition. expressed itself in the formation of a cum- 
mittee charzed with the erection of some testimonial in bis honour; 
and fur this purpose a public subscription was accordinzly set on 
foot. The committee after much consideration, resolved to devote 
the amount of the Dargan Fund to aid in the foundation of a 
National Gallery; and the committee of the “Irish Institution ” 
received with satisfaction the annonncement, that as soon as fit 
measures were taken for fhe furmation of a permament public body, 
proper to carry out the trust, and a fit'ing site secured, the sum of 
£5,000 should be placed at their disposal. To carry out the necessary 
conditions, was the next immediate object of those who took an 
ac:ive interest in the “Irish Institution.” The Royal Dublin Society 
had in 1853 resolved on the erection of extensive buildings for the 
acconmmo:lation of their Museum of Natural History. A committee 
of the institution, appo'nted to consider the various sites in Dublin 
proper for a National Gallery, reported in 1854 that the best site 
available would be that of Leinster-lawn, Merrion-sqnare, if the 
consent of the Dublin Society could be obtained to the occupation 
of a portion of it for the purpose. Conferences acco:dingly took 
place between the committce of the institution and the council of 
the society, and the result was that the society, showing the most 
friendly desire to aid in the objects proposed by the institution, 
unhesitatingly agreed to give up a portion of the lawn for the 
National Gallery, provided only that the building might be made 
to correspond externally with thelr new Museam, the former 
oceupying the northern, and the latter the southern side of the lawn, 
av as to leave the open space of grass and pleasure-ground unbroken 
between the Society House and Merrion-square. The arrangement 
having been agreed to, the plans for the inuseum were immediately 
altered accordingly, and the erection of that building postponed for a 
short period, in order to allow time to procure the necessary means 
to defray the expenses of the gallery. In accordance with the 
design agreed upon, bills were introduccd, and the governors and 
guardiaus of the National Gallery of Ireland are now incorporated 
under the act 17 and 18 Victoria, cap. 99 (10th of August, 1854), 
amended by that of the 18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 44 (2nd of July, 
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1855). The acts provide, in the first place, for the erection of the. 
intended building ; and as not only the objects of different parts of 

the building are different, and the authorities of the library different 

from those of the gallery, but also the sums to be applied to the 

expenses of the work are to be derived from different sources, the 

trust, so far as the erection of a proper edifice is concerned, is specially 

committed to five building trustees named in the act. These are— 

the Earl of Charlemont (the President of the ‘Irish Institution ”), 

Richard Griffith, Esq., LL D. (Chairman of the Board of Works), 

Colonel Larcom (the Under Secretary), and Georg2 Roe and Thomas 
Hutton, Esqrs., both active members of the committee of the Dargan 

Testimonial ; the former having also acted as chairmau of the com- 

mittee of the Exhibition, in 1853. 

The machinery beiny thus perfected, it remained only to obtain 
the necessary means to complete a building large enough for the 
purposes contemplated. A rough calculation, made after the 
estimates for the corresponding edifice to be constructed for the 
Royal Dublin Society had been framed in detail, satisfied the com- 
mirtee of the institution that the neceasary building could not be 
finished, even in the plainest form, for less than between £10,000 
and £11,000; while the Dargan Fund, will not, it is believed, 
supply more than £5,000. Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment approved of a grant of £6,V00 in aid of the uudertaking. 
Of this suin one-half, or £3,000, was voted in the estimates of 1855, 
and the remaining £3,000 was included in those of the last session 

1856). 
¢ An a aieial grant of £5,000 was made by parliament in the last 
year, it having been ascertained that a larer sum was requisite to 
enable the trustees to commence the erection; bnt it seems to us 
that the Government purse strings will have to be opened still 
further, for we have reason to kaow that the expenditure of the 
building will exceed £24,000 instead of £12,000 as stated. It is, 
however, a notable ‘act that in the case of The National Gallery of 
Scotland, recently established, a sum of £30,000 was granted by 
parliament in several successive votes between the years 1847 and 
1858, independent of a sum of £20,000 previously devoted by the 
Soard of Manufactures of Scotland, whose funds are under the control 

of the Treasury. 

A portion of the budding will be devoted to the reception 
of Archbishop Narcissus Marsh's library, which at present occupies 
an obscure position near St. Patrick’s Cathedral; and internally the 
National Gallery will comprise, on the ground floor, a sculpture 
hall, to be called the Dargan Hall, 114 feet in length, by 40 feet in 
width, by 23 feet in height; and a library apartment of 91 feet by 
40 feet, in which the volumes of Marsh's library are to be placed. 
At the end of the sculpture hall a splendid staircase will lead to the 
great picture gallery, which will be 126 feet in length by 40 feet in 
breadth. In a portion of the building ia introduced a second library 
apartment, and some officials’ rooms. The galleries will afford 
much greater space for the display of artistic works than those 
likely to be available in the first instance. Externally the building 
will have chiselled granite rusticated basement, blank windows, 
with Portland stone dressings, and ornamental frieze and canti- 
lever roof. The probable cost of construction will be £24,000, 
Messrs. Cockburn and Sons are the builders. 
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RESTORATIONS AT ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


For many years past a serie: of works has been in progress with 
a view of saving from total dilapidation this tottering fabric, and so 
completely has it been metamorphosed by the different hands to 
whose care the restorations have been entrusted, that excepting the 
main walls, comparatively few of the chief features of the original 
venerable edifice remains. 

Much imore, however, still is required to be done, to save portions 
from certain if not speedy ruin; ‘the southern transept and wall of 
nave being in a precarious state, although the latter—which is 
alarmingly ont of the perpendicular—bas been underpinned, and 
massive limestone piers built to sustain the arcade on which an 
enormous superincumbent mass presses, and which, unless taken 
down, we predict is pretty sure to come down, drawing with it the 
framed timber roof, crushing the southern aisle and adjoining por 
tions, and effecting an amount of damage impossible to calculate. 
Some of the chief works executed of late years comprise the lower- 
ing, by several feet, of the floor of nave where service is performed, 
the tiling thereof and newly facing of piers; the complete remodel- 
ling of the furniture, including pews, choristers’ benches, lecterns, &c., 
which are now constructed in framed and panelled oak wainscot of 
an appropriate and substantial character. New doors of similar 
material and corresponding design, and ornamental iron railings 
have likewise been added. Several of the old monuments have been 
shifted from one position to another, and two effizies - one evidently 
that of a Knight Templar—recovered from beneath the floor of the 
nave, have been fixed in the west-end wall at either side of entrance 
doorway. A very beautiful mural monument and stained glass 
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window, in memory of the fallen officers and men of the 18th Royal 
Irish, are of recant construction, and with the tattered banner of the 
reziment hanging close by, are features of considerable interest in 
the northern aisle; as also is a monument in the northern tran- 
sept, erected to the deceased members of the late Master Goold’s 
family. At the east end a new chapter-house —not yet finished— 
has been in course of construction, and on plan is three parts of 
a cross, with ranges of slender clustered columns, cunsisting of a 
central shaft of Caen stone and detached columns of Kilkenny 
marble, sustaining moulded-ribbed arches, forming a groined ceiling, 
with bosses at the intersections. The windows Ighting this por- 
tion are all lancet-headed, and have deeply-splayed jambs, de- 
tached shafts, hood mouldings, &c., and are intended to be filled 
with stained glass. 

Exteriorly, the recent additions and restorations are rendered 
doubly conspicuous by the crumbling state of the main building, 
which, we are informed, was—with the exception of the tower— 
built in the worst manner and of the most perishable materials, a 
very unusual circumstance in our ancient buildings. New but- 
tresses, to sustain the tottering portions, have been introduced, and 
in some instances built on the foundations of others, and in such 
inconzruous positions, as clearly to prove that the work of patching 
and propping is some centuries old. The ground at the east end 
has been considerably lowered, and the site cleared, thereby af- 
fording a better view of the building. The chapter-house and 
new buttresses. &c., introduced throughout are built of Skerries 
limestone, with Caen stone for dressings, &c. We hear it is in 
contemplation to form a new roadway from the Close at the eastein 
end to the space at the southern transept, so as to ensure a carriage- 
drive all round the cathedral, which will be a great improvement. 

The various works of comparative recent date, iucluding the 
erection of the new chapter-house, have been carried out by Mr. 
Kingsmill, builder; and we trust that the attention of the public 
may at once be awakened to the necessity of saving this, one of 
our few national monuments, from the ruin which threatens it. 


THE BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


Our readers are already aware that an association has been re- 
cently formed in our city, with the view of establishing a uniform 
and legitimate course of practice amongst the members of the 
Building business, to protect their general interests, reform exist- 
ing grievances, &., &c. At the first quarterly general meeting 
of this association it was unanimously resolved to prepare an ad- 
dress to the architects practising in Ireland, and solicit their co- 
operation towards the attainments of the objects in view. That 
document is now before us, and serves to illustrate the desire for 
a maintenance of good feeling between architect and builder, which 
even at this early stage distinguishes the principles which the asso- 
ciation has laid down for its guidance. Without entering fully 
into every item, we specially call attention to those relating to the 
general ambiguity of architects’ specifications as regards “the un- 
defined depths of foundation,” and the assumption by the architect 
of the office of umpire—from whose decision there shall be no ap- 
peal—in the event of a dixpute between the client and his builder. 

With reference to the former, we must remark that there are 
exceptional cases in which such a clause is omitted, and a defined 
datum given, any extra depth necessary being allowed for by 
measurement; but, as the association suzgests, it would save much 
misunderstanding and litigation if this practice were generally 
adopted, and the onus of providing a secure foundation at any 
depth and under any circumstances not thrown on the builder, to 
his possible ruin in many instances. As to an architect constituting 
himself a court of justice, from whose decision there sliall be no 
appeal, it isa palpable absurdity, and the law of the land—hovw- 
ever stringently worded an agreement may be—would not recog- 
nise it; nevertheless, architects do insert such a clause, and the 
sooner it is omitted the better for the sake of common sense. An- 
other important point to which the builders refer is, that ‘they 
should be paid for their estimates where no tender is adopted.” 
Unless in special cases, we hardly agree with them as to the con- 
sistency of this, as a proprietor may—when instracting an archi- 
tect to prepare plans and receive tenders—be fully determined to 
proceed with the work, and, uuforeseen circumstances intervening, 
he may be prevented from doing so. If, therefore, 20 or 80 
builders (as is often the case for work of importance) choose to send 
in tenders, and incur trouble on the chance of success, it would be 
the height of inconsistency to expect that each should be paid for 
his estimate. But where tenders are sought for merely with a view 
of obtaining information, or deciding the fairness of an estimate 
previously received sub rosa from a party to whom the work is to 
be given, then, and then only, should payment be demanded and 
insisted on from a proprietor. 

We invite attention to the document in question, and wish the 
association every success in its laudable efforts to progress. 
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OPENING OF THE HARCOURT-STREET TERMINUS— 
DUBLIN AND WICKLOW RAILWAY. 


Tar new pile of building, forming the terminus of the Dublin 
and Wicklow Railway at the upper end of Harcourt-street, is 
completed, and has been opened to the public. Although not of 
as costly, extensive or ornate a character as some of the other 
termini built of late years in our city, nevertheless this building is 
distinguished for its appropriateness, the convenience of its internal 
arrangement, and the solidity of its construction. The entrance- 
hall is a lofty apartment, 88 feet by 25 feet, approached under a 
double archway, situated in a central gable terminated by a pedi- 
ment; and thence branch two distinct flights of steps, 11 feet in 
width, conducting first, second, and third class passengers respec- 
tively to the platform. A parcel-office, 41 feet 6 inches by 25 feet, 
a booking-office, 19 feet 6 inches in width, and a clerk's office 25 
feet by 20 feet 4 inches, are provided likewise on this storey. The 
entire frontage is 128 feet 10 inches. On the first floor are porters’, 
first and second class ladies’ rooms, with ante, men's apartinents, 
statiun master’s office, &c. Exteriorly the building presents a 
central gabled projection carried up two storeys, with one storey 
wings at either side, having four windows in each, surmounted by a 
cornice, and with quoins at the angles; but at some distance behind 
rise two wings same height as central gable, having oval-shaped 
windows, and capped by a main cornice, and blocking of peculiar 
character; the height being 42 feet. The material used throughout 
for walling is hammer-dressed black stone, with chiselled granite for 
dressings, cornices, quoins, &c. The platform roof ia 58 feet 6 inches 
span A shape, and similar {o that at the Kingstown terminus, with 
trusses 8 feet apart, principal rafters, three rows of purlins, each 
side made with T iron, about 44 inches deep, and 4 inch thick, to 
carry 14 rebated red deal boarding, &c. The goods’ stores ia 
connection with this building, are of extensive eharacter, and 
sundry works are still in progress. Mr. Wilkinson {s the architect, 
Mr. Cunningham, the contractor. It is considerably less than 
twelve months since the first stone was laid. It must be highly 
gratifying to the directors that no unnecessary delay has occurred 
in the construction of this building, which fully and completely 
answers the requirements for which it has been designed, and alao 
forms an important addition to the street architecture of the 
section of the city wherein it is placed. 
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CHURCH OF ST. CONLEITH, NEWBRIDGE. 


In the year 1847 the foundation stone of this Gothic church was 
laid by the Right Rev. Dr. Haley. It is built in the atyle known 
as the early Norman gothic, and consists of a nave, choir and 
sanctuary ; a fine bold tower which has nearly reached its intended 
elevation stands at the northern end facing the road. ‘The walls 
are pierced by ten double lancellated windows by which the body 
of the church is lit, and above the altar at the southern end a 
beautiful window with richly carved stone mullions supplies a soft 
and subdued light through exquisite stained glass with which 
it is furnished. A highly ornamented stone cross stands on the 
apex of the gable above this window. ‘Ihe ceiling is of open wood- 
work, stained and varnished, and the cross beams are carved to suit 
the other decorations of the building. ‘The sanctuary is divided 
from the choir by an arch which spans the entire width of the 
church and rests upon a cluster of semicircular pilasters at either 
side. The walls surrounding the sanctuary are covered with carved 
screen wood-work, and the window over the altar above referred to 
is highly decorated with designs of fruits and flowers in stucco. 
The stained glass in this window is the gift of J. O’Donohue, Eaq., 
of Rosehard house, and represents full length figures of St. Bridget 
and St. Conleith. The upper section contains the figure of our 
Blessed Lord, and the smaller compartments are filled with Christian 
emblems. The altar, which is of varied-coloured marble, has been 
manufactured by Mr. Kirwan of Bolton-street. The front is divided 
into three compartments by pillars of white marble. The panels 
are of rich brown porphyry from Mitchelstown, County Cork, highly 
polished. The mouldings and cornices are of green Connemara 
porphyry, and the table of the altar is composed of one slab of 
Italian veined marble, over eleven feet long by three fect wide. 
The tabernacle is made to represent a temple, above which a number 
of highly polished pillars support a circular plane on which is placed 
a splendid bronze crucifix of the Mediszval pattern. The tabernacle 
is composed of white Carrara and yellow Sienna marbles. The 
door, which is made of the latter, is adorned with a monogram of 
the Holy Name, most cleverly executed in white marble. 
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Artistic Zixc Lasris.—We have seen some labels in the 
‘“ ogee” style, executed for commercial and other houses in Belfast 
by Mr. G. L. Hill, engraver, of that town. which, in point of design 
and finish, supersede anvthing of the kind before met with. 
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THE DUBLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Atv a recent meeting of this body—the first since its affiliation with 
the Royal Dublin Society, the chairman Gilbert Saunders, Esq. 
addressed the following remarks relative to this charming art :— 
Photography is a new branch of art, and, like all new things, had 
its difficulties to contend with. It has the defects arising from 
imperfect knowledge uf some of its principles and the prejudice 
which antiquated 1 otions always oppose to progress. We claim 
for photography no more than its merits. It is not creative, like 
high art—it is merely imitative, but then its imitations are truth 
itself. It was natural to expect that so marvelluus a discovery as 
that a picture of exquisite minuteness of detail could be obtained 
by unskilful hands in an almost inappreciable period of time should 
startle the senses of the artist who had acquired his powers only by 
the closest application, and lead him to despise the royal rvad to 
picture painting which photography opened up. But such impres- 
sions are fast disappearing Lefure the force of conviction, ‘The 
unskilful hand can make nothing of photography—there must be 
skill and talent employed in photography as well as in every thing 
else. The artist himself has learned to appreciate an invention 
which will abridge his labour, and save his most valuable time, 
and many now find it their steady friend if properly understood and 
tishtly applied. Photography, it is true, has interfered with some 
individuals and seme branches of the artist's professiun, but in must 
cases it has merely forced the professor to take it into partnership 
with him, and which has generally resulted in more profitable 
employment... Printing, when it was first introduced, must have 
had many opponents amongst the class of persous who gained their 
support by copying books. No doubt they regarded the printing- 
press as an enemy; in fact they denounced it as an infernal invention 
sent on earth to deprive them of bread. We know the result has 
been the very reverse, and that fur one writer who fouud employ- 
ment in those davs there are thousands now. Ancient druughtsinen 
may have regarded engraving in. the same light, and lithography 
in its turn affected evgravers. But it has always been the case 
in every discovery in arts and sciences tending (o lessen labour and 
abridge time, that whilst it at first appears to deprive labour and 
talent of their just reward, the facility of reproduction invariably 
increases the demand for the talent it in the first instance displaced. 
Photography ia no longer a philosophical wonder; it is a well- 
established branch of art, though but in its infancy. Its influence 
is being felt in every direction, and what its ultimate destiny may 
be, no one can foretell. 
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BAS RELIEFS FOR THE WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 


Tue sculptured panels for the pedestal of the testimonial —familiarly 
known by the appellation of ** the over-grown milestone”—in our 
Phenix Park, arc advancing towards completion in the hands of 
the sculptors who are respectively engaged thereon, viz, Mr. Joseph 
R. Kirk, Mr. Farrell, and Signer Benzoni. We had very recently 
an opportunity of inspecting that at the stucioof the former gentle- 
man, which is iJlustrative ofthe siege of Seringapatam, and is 35 feet 
in length and 8 feet high; the Duke surrounded by his aides-de-camp 
directing the operations forming a prominent and central feature, 
and the likeness being admirably carried out. We shall again revert 
to these more fully when the models are in a more complete state, 
previous tu casting, which we believe will be effected at Woolwich. 


~~ _ —— + 


Correspondence. 


I 


MOORE TESTIMONIAL —PEDESTAL No. 2! 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Srr—Never, perhaps, was the oll adage “ there seldom eomes a 
better,” more truly exemplified than in the case of the recent 
miserable attenpt to remely the palpable unsuitability of the 
pedestal for the statue, and, I may ald, the statue fur the pe- 
destal, of this national monunent. If the orizinal pedestal were 
disproportioned to the figure, it had at least the merit of being 
consistent in its parts and details, and, viewing it independently, 
lett little room for criticism; but now, by way of improvement, 
we have a squat, blocky, ill-shaped mass of stonework, with a low 
plinth and moulding, out of all proportion; chamfered anglea and 
a cornice (save the mark !), composed of two flat bands or facias, 
one projecting beyond the face of the other, and devoid of any 
moulding whatever. The figure now is gigantic in its proportions— 
preposterously so considering the diminutive stature of the ori- 
ginal, whom it is intended to represent faithfully —and conveys an 
idea precisely the reverse of truthfulness I am told that the head 
haa been raised three inches; if so, the alteration is imperceptible, 
and it would have been an advantage were it raised three inches 
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more. With regret must every one of discrimination pronounce 
the entire proceeding a failure, involving both a useless expendi- 
ture of some £1,500 or more, and entailing a stigma on our 
national taste, fur which there is but one remedy—viz., ‘the 
tutal removal of both statue and pedestal ;” and which, if oot now 
insisted on by the public, is sure to be done by the next gene- 
ration. Lys. 


Totes of Hetw Works. 


The works for the new club-house for the Kildare-street club have 
been commenced; Messrs. Cockburns’ tender ina limited competition 
being accepted The building is to occupy a site at the corner of 
Kildare and Leinster streets, the frontage in the former being 134 feet, 
and in the latter 63 feet. The -:aterials to be used are red brick, 
Portland stone, limestone, and granite. The accommodation will 
consist of, on the ground floor, coffee-room, and morning room, each 
60 feet by 30 feet; waiting-roums, private dining and dressing, 
two billiard-rooms, and small smoking-room, with racquet-court in 
the rere; on the first floor, library, card-room, writing-room, a 
third billiard-room, a committee, and a large smoking-room. On the 
seeond floor, and in a partial mezzanine, twenty-two bed-rooms, and 
bath-rooms, &c., the bed-rooms averaging 2() feet by 13 feet, are 
provided. ‘The windows, externally, will have columns of Drogheda 
limestone, with carved capitals of Portland. The arches will be of 
granite and Portland, with carved hoodmoulds of limestone. On 
Leinster street front there will be an oriel window extending to the 
height of two storeys. The style of architecture adopted is Byzan- 
tine. 

A competition has recently taken place here, which is noticeable 
as indicating a better feeling on the part of the public in such matters. 
The Commercial Hall Company invited four architects to compete 
for their proposed warehouse in Grafton-street, agreeing to give the 
author of the approved design the carrying out of the work at the 
usual five per cent., and alsu to present £10 toeach of the other three 
competitors, as some compensation for their expense in conipeting. 
Though it must not be supposed that the sum of Ten Pounds 
was ati equivalent for the time lost and expense incurred in making a 
design for such a building as this, still the profession generally 
is indebted to the Commercial Hall Company for a step in the 
right direction. The architects competing were Messrs. Geoghegan, 
Rawson Carroll, Carmichael and Jones, and Ferguson. Mr. Carroll's 
design was accepted by the Company; and though his estimate 
was not the lowest, atill it was considered his plans could be carried 
out for alowersum than any of the others. The site of the new mart 
is on the premises at present occupied by Messra Switzer and Beatty, 
as also the two houses adjoining ; and there will be a frontage like- 
wise in Wicklow-street similar in style to that in Grafton-street, 
which will be of Italian character. 

New draw-bridges are to be built over the Boyne at Drogheda. 
Sir John M'Neil, C.E. 

It is propused to erect a new Music Hall at Londonderry. 

We have much pleasure in observing that, in addition to the 
numerous first-rate business establishments which already, by their 
ornamental exteriors, a:lurn the city of Derry, a new drapery and 
silk mercery warehouse is about being opened by the Messrs. Alex- 
ander and Rankin, at the head of Shipquay-street. Mr. William 
Stirling, painter and glazier, Pump-street, has recently fitted up 
the shop windows with two splendid panes of plate gla~s, one for 
each window, of the extraordinary dimensions of ten feet by six 
each, or sixty square feet of zlass. ‘Ihese are the largest to be met 
with in the city. There is not a town of its size iu the kingdom 
can boast of better or more ornamental shops than Derry. 

The Coleraine new Town Hall has just been completed, and adds 
greatly to the appearance of the town. ‘The outsids walls are of 
cut stone, while the design of the entire structure is exceedingly 
chaste, reflecting the greatest credit on the architect, Mr. Turner, of 
Belfast, ag well as on the contractors, Messrs. M*Laughlin and 
Harvey, Belfast. It appears that a sum of £4,146 19s. 10}d. has 
been expended on the building, the difference between which and 
the original contract of £3,021 has been expended on extras con- 
sented to by the board. 

We understand that new arrangements are taking place relative 
to the proposed buildings at Mount Argos, near Kimmage, Co. Dublin, 
involving a change in the superintending architect, and a material 
deviation from the original plans sent from Rome, and for the 
execution of which Mr. Hugh Kelly had been declared the contractor, 
for a sum exceeding £10,000. When the matter is finally settled, 
and the amended plans decided on, full particulars shall be given. 

The first stone of a new convent for the Loretto nuns has been 
laid at Omagh. 

A new organ is to be placed in the Catholic church of Newcastle 
West, Co. Limerick. 

A new organ, by Messrs. Telford, Dublin, has been placed in the 
Franciscan church, Carrick-on-Suir. - 


townlimavady and Dungiven, may be seen crowning the hill-top, 
a large edifice, recently erected in a very neat and ornate, though 
unique, style of architecture. It is a male and female school, and 


teachers’ house combined, built during the last year by the ex-High | 


Sheriff, S. Maxwell Alexander, Esq., at the cost of about £500 ; 
and, besides that, he guarantees to the teacher £20 per annum, in 
addition to what he may receive from the National Board. 

Two separate buildings are to be erected at the South Dublin 
Union Workhouse. Mr. William G. Murray, architect. 

A new bridge is to be erected on the site of the old wooden bridge 
across the river Leitrim, at Wicklow, according to one of three 
plans—viz, No. 1, a stone bridge, not to exceed £3,500; No. 2, 
a stone bridge, not to exceed £2,700; No. 8, an iron bridge, not to 
exceed £2,500. Clash bridge is to be removed, and the three 
wooden bridges at Luggelaw are to be rebuilt, with stone arches. 

The Mullingar Gas Company have advertised for plans specifica- 
tions, and estimates, for the necessary buildings, works, and mains. 

New schools have been built at Tourneena, Co. Waterford. 

The heating and ventilation of the Nisi Prius (‘ourt causes much 
annoyance to the members of the Bar, and the Chief Baron facetiously 
appointed Mr. Fitzgibbon, Q.C. (the senior practitioner) as “controller 
of the pipes,” to direct proper attention of the court otlicers thereto. 


Progress of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


The last report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland for 
the year ending August, 1858, states that the sum appropriated at 
the usual special meeting of the board in December last, for the 
several church works of this year, amounted to £43,764 10s. 3d. 
Of this sum £7,608 18s. 1d. has been applied towards the completion 
of thirteen new churches, and the enlargement of four churches for 
which grants had been made in former years; £8,690 towards the 
building, or rebuilding of eleven parish churches, and the enlarge- 
ment of sixteen; and the residue, amounting to £27,465 12s. 2d., 
was set apart for the repairs of churches, and for fencing of church- 
yards, including the expenses connected with the carrying out of 
these several works. The commissioners have been enabled this 
year to appropriate a larger sum to the building, enlarging and re- 
pairing of churches, than was exffected. The sum received this year 
from private sources was £8,787 10s. 8d., which is fur the most part 
applicable to the building and enlargement of churches. The follow- 
ing churches have been erected altogether by means of private 
funds :—a district parochial chureh at Errislannin, parish of Omey, 
diocese of Tuam; a chapel of ease at Annarea, in the parish of 
Kilmore, diocese of Armagh; a like chapel at Grenane, in the parish 
of Moville, diocese of Derry. The two latter have been erected under 
the superintendence of the architect of the board, who has lately 
furnished plans for churches also proposed to be erected by means of 
private funds, in the parishes of Monkstown, in the diocese of 
Dublin; Kilshane, diocese of Cashel; Rathcoonzy, diocese of Cork ; 
Croghan, diocese of Elphin. 

A new Roman Catholic church has been built in the northern 
suburbs of the town of Tipperary. The dimensions are, 156 feet in 
length by 62 feetin breadth. ‘The style is Gothic, of plain character. 
At southern angle is a tower resting on four massivearches — ascended 
by a spiral stairway, reaching the landing under the bell-chamber, 
which is lighted by four windows—and terminated by a spire, which 
attains an elevation of 160 feet. ‘The principal doorway has splayed 
jambs, ornamented with pillars fluted horizontally, and over same is 
a great lancet arched window. Interiorly the arrangement com- 
prises nave, aisles, and chancel—the two former being separated 
from each other by a double row of cylindrical columns of highly- 
polished granite, with moulded caps and bases, and supporting 
arcades, the spandrils over which are pierced with rows of rectan- 
gular windows. The chancel has one great arch next nave, also 
a fine window, intended, we believe, for stained glass: and a de- 
corated rood-screen will extend upwards behind the tabernacle. 
The church is already roofed, and progresses towards completion. 

The new church of St. Mary, Arklow, now erecting from the 
designs of Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect, is in the Italian style, and 
measures 120 feet by 80 feet at the transepts, and 40 feet in the 
nave, the plan being a Latin cross; has panelled ceiling internally, 
and pilastered front externally, with tower and cupola, rising 100 ft. 

No decision has as yet been arrived at in reference to the com- 
petition plans for the new church and buildings for the Molyneux 
asylum. We understand sixteen sets of plans were sent in, four of 
which have been selected for further consideration, &c.; one of these 
will be adopted. Runiour names the probable successful competitor, 
but we abstain from giving it publicity. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be erected in the new town 
of Ardayh, and the Dowager Lady Fetherston has granted a free 
site. A police barrack and model cottages have been lately built. 


The ruins of one of the most ancient cathedrals in Ireland, St. Mel, 


are @ conspicuous object in the town. 


and is now ready for divine worship. 

It has been determined on to erect a new Roman Catholic church 
in Dundalk, between Bridge-street and Linenhall-street, at the rere 
of the old Market-house. 

Sundry works are to be executed by the Ecclesiastical Commie- 
sioners at the churches of rrislannon and Lickmolash, Co. Galway, 
for which tenders are being sought. 

The corner-stone of the new church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, in the parish of Aglish, Cork, has been laid. 

A new church for the Baptists congregation is about to be erected 
at Kenilworth-square, Rathmines. Mr. Carson, architect. 
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Railtoay Matters. 


Mr. Lefanu, C.E. reports that ‘on the Tullamore and Athlone 
extension — length 24 miles — the contractor is actively engaged. 
The heavy cuttings and embankments near Tullamore, Clara, and . 
Athlone, are nearly complete; and the other works are far advanced. 
Nearly 16 miles have been brought to formation level. ‘The laying 
of the permanent way is commenced, rails and sleepers for that 
purpose having been delivered at Tullamore. 1,580 men and 
183 horses are employed on the works. The station and 
goods- store at Athlone are in a forward state. Five bridges have 
been completed, and 14 others are in hands. 61 culverts have becn 
built, and 10 in course of construction ;” also ‘that on the Mallow 
and Fermoy Railway — length 17 miles—the works, with the 
exception of the Kilcummer viaduct over the river Awbeg, are in a 
still more forward state, three-fourths of the earthworks being finished, 
13} miles brou:sht to formation level, and 5} miles ballasted. The 
arching of the Carrig viaduct will be commenced immediately, the 
western abutment and one pier being complete, and all the other 
piers in a forward state. One abutment and three piers of the 
Kilcummer viaduct are in hands, and the contractor will make 
rapid progress with this work. 630 men and 40 horses are emploved 
on the works. ‘Ten bridges have been completed, and ten others 
are in hands; and thirty-three culverts have been built. 

The Banbridge and Scarva line is completed, and a handsome 
station built from designs by Mr. Lanyon, C.1., architect, &c. 

The rails have been laid on the bridge which is to convey the 
Belfast and Downpatrick line over the Annacloy river, aud a steam 
engine has passed over it. The remaindcr of the rails, about a 
mile and a quarter in length, will be laid in a short time. The 
station at this end, according to the plan, will be a very handsome 
building. A temporary structure of wood will be erected, so that 
the public may have the benefit of railway communication to and 
from Belfast as soon as the line passes the government inspector. 
In all probability, it may be open to the public by the beginning or 
middle of this month. 

Tus Lurrgy Braxcu Lryz.—The standing orders have been 
declared complied with. The following resolution relative to the 
objectionable features treated of in the February No. of Tue 
Dubin BuILvER was tinanimously passed by No. 1 Committee of 
the Municipal Council :—That the committee advise the corporation 
not to offer any objection to the proposal of the railway company, pro- 
vided that, in addition to the arrangement agreed on between Messrs. 
Nevile, Halpin and Hemans, C.E.'s, the directors will insert in the 
proposed bill clauses to oblige them to construct contemporaneously 
with the addition to the railway, pontvon or swivel-bridges having 
a double carriage way at Sheriff-street, and Mayor-street, and not 
less than 30 feet in breadth; and"provided they also erect a swivel- 
bridge of similar width over the canal at the North-wall, and that 
such alterations be made as will remedy the dangerous elevation of 
Newcomen-bridge, and secure a convenient passage across the canal 
and contemplated railway at Amiens-street, on the road to Clontarf. 
—————————— 

TENDERS 
For the erection of a new club-house for the Kildare streetsClub at the junction 
of Kildare and Leinster-streets; Mes-ra Deane and Woodward, architects: — 


William Moyers es Ke ae -- £864,000 0 01 
John Butler va a ae ee 27,041 0 0 
George Farrell és és me “ 25.656 0 0 
Crowe and Sons os ee ae oe 23,443 0 0 
Thomas H. Carroll... és ee 23,390 OQ O 
Cockburn and Sons (accepted ) oe 21,750 @ O! 


N,N ae 
NOTICE. 

Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, THE DuBunm 
BoILvER, will be received at the Proprietors’ Office, 17, LOwER 
GARDINER-STREET; the Wholesale Agents—GEoRGE Mason, 24, 
D Olier-street; and JouN Puiasto, 144, Upper Abbey-sireet ; 

At Conk, by the Agent, Mr. S. M. Peck, 40, South Mall; and 
all Booksellers. 

At Bevrast, by the Agent, Mr. Francis Dowd, 47, Townsend-st. ; 
and all Booksellers ; 

At Gatway, by Mr. T. J.,Connolly, and Mr. Wade, Booksellers. 

Yearly Subscription (payable in advance), 8s.; per post, 4s. 


Man. 1, 1859.] 


Hliscellaneous. 
RT-UNION OF IRELAND on the 


system of Money Prizes, wiih the right of so- 
lection in every case by the Prize-holder. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIVTION—ONE GUINEA. 
One chance In the anneal distribution for each Guinea 
subscribed. The first distribution in April, 1859. 

Trustees—Riclit How. Maziere Brady, John Barton, 
Esq. und Sergeant Berwick, Q.C.  Treasurcrs—The 
Bauk of Ireland and fits branches. Seeret.ry—Georse 
FP, Mulvany, Esq. Clerk—Mr. T. H. Killingiey. 

Oitice—No. 73, GRAFTON-STREET, Dublin. 

Prospectuses sent frec by post. 


EARLY PAYMENTS FOR LIFE ASSURANCE 
VERY CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 


It frequently happens that Heads of Families would 
wish to make a larger provision for those de- 
pendent on them than they find they can afford 
to do when required at once on Assuring to pay 
the fall Annual Premiums. To meet such cases, 
and to enable provident persons to procure 
Policies at the Low Premiums charged fur Young 
Lives, the Directors of 

HE PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have resolved to cliarge, when re- 
quired, only Of the First Seven Years’ Pre 
miums on Participating Policies, the other half being 
allowed to remain Unpaid at Interest as long as the 

Policy-holder pleases. 

FIRST YRAR'S PAYMENTS FOR £500 POLICIES, 
Allowing Particpation in Profils. 


Age 20. Age 30. 
£418 0} £6 1 0} £810 O/£11 13 6 


Life Policies involve payments of large sums of 
moncy at distant periods, and it follows that by far 
the most important point to be ascertained by an in 
tending assurer is, that real security will be afforded 
him. The element of security is all-important tn 
assurance transactions, and yet 37 English Com- 
panies are winding up in the Court of Chancery, 
and 32 English Compuanivs last year transferred their 
business. 

The CAPITAL of the PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF IRELAND is ONE MILLION FIVE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND PUUNDS: complete secu- 
rity fs thus afforded. 

The Reuulations of the Company are very liberal. 

No charge is made fur Entrance Meney, Medical 
Fees, or Policy Stamys. 

Tmirty Days are ullowed for Renewal of Life Poli- 
cies, and the Assured are held protected during these 
Days of Grace. 

OANS sre ADVANCED on Approved Personal 
Security, in connection with Life Policies, without 
Money Bond or Warrant being required. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOUNDED 1824, 
CAPITAL £1,800,000, 
HEAD OFFICKS, 9, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
With Agencies in the Principal Towns in Ircland. 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, 
Secretary of the Company. 


EDUCTION m THe PRICE or GAS. 


—Notice is hereby Given that the Dirrcrors of 
the Atuance and Doscin Consunxcas’ Gas ComMPANYy 
have this day REDUCED the Price of Gas to FOUR 
SHILLINGS and NINEPENCE per Thousand Cubic 


Feet. 
By Order, 
JOHN STEVENSON, Secretary. 
114, Grafton-et., Ist Jan., 1859. 


AS FITTINGS. — The A L.iance 


and Consumers’ Gas Company, expecting that 
the reduced price of Gas, added to its many other 
advantages, will produce a largely-increased con- 
sumption, and consequently involve the necessity of 
putting ap additional Fittings, have made arrange 
ments for meeting the requirement of the Public in 


respects. 

Their SHOW-ROOMS are amply stocked with the 
Newest Designs in CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
HALL and LOBBY LIGHTS, dc.; and they specially 
invite an inspection of their GLASS LUSTRES, to 
the selection of which they have given particular at- 


tention. 
114, GRAFTON-STREET. 


To Architects, Engineers, Artists, and Amateurs. 
M. M‘CLEARY WIGHTMAN, 


PRINTSELLER & ARTISTS’ COLORMAN, 
23, NASSA U-STREET, 
Has always on band a large and varied Stock of 
Drawing Matcrials, Paper of different sizes, Colors, 
Brushes, P &e., which professional gentlemen 
and others will find adapted to their requirements, & 
moderate in price. \ 
Anrists’ W aREHOUSE AWD PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 
32, NASSAU-STREET. 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


gron Founders, Plumbers, Ke. 


UILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, at 


REDUCED PRICES. 
THOMAS HENSHAW anp CO., 
5, Curist CHURCII-PLAOR, 

Beg to call attention to their extensive, varied, and 
well-selected stock of Ironmongery In all its different 
branches. It consists of Parlour, Drawingroom, and 
Bedroom Grates; Kitchen Ranges, Cottuge Ranges, 
Sash Weizhts; lron Rim, Mortice, and Stuck Locks; 
Hinges of all descriptions; Wrought and Cut Nails, 
Eave Gutters, Down Pipes and Fittings, Metal Sky- 
lights, Ventilating Bricks; Cast-lron Chimney-pieces, 
with and without Grates; Rabbit Traps, Fox Traps, 
Galvanized Wire Netting, Fencing Wire, Sheet and 
Perforated Zinc, Sink Trape, Furnace Doors and 
Frames, Hot Air and Plain Stoves. Also on Sale, 
Saunders’ Patent Cooking Range, the most econo- 
nical couking apparatus of the day. 

Manufacturing and General IRONMONGERS and 

TOOL WA:.EHOUSE, 
81, MIDDLE ABLEY-STREET. 

Spape, SHovet, anp Toot Works, CLONSKEAGH. 
Ageuts for Perry's Patent Fire Proof Safes; quality 
considered, they are the cheapest in the market. 
Boitpers are invited to inspect our Stock previous to 


alae te 
$5, Curist CHURCH-PLACE, DOBLIV. 


IRON CASTINGS. 
HE IRISH ENGINEERING CO. 


invite attention to the superiority of their 
Custings In lion, to the very lurge number and 
variety of highly-finished models for every descrip- 
tion of work which they possess, whilst the resources 
of their Foundry (the largest in Ireland) gives them 
facilities for executing orders with rapidity and eco- 
nomy, thus enabling them to offer advantages to 
Builders and others not to be obtained elsewhere, 
SEVILLE INON WOKKS, SEVILLE PLACK, 
DUBLIN. 


\ ILNER’S Patent Fire-resisting & 
Taree-rroor Sares and Cuksts, 
64, 35, and 86, CAPEL-siREKT. 
Manofacturers of the Patent Gas Apparatus for 
Oils, Colours, Glass, &e. 
ORNELIUS MANNIN’S Cheap ¢ 
2, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 
(near D‘Olicr-street). 
without the delay consequent on waiting for 
the execution of an order, may be always had at 
THE Cheapest House in Dublin for 
Room Papers, Window Glass, and Laminated 
LANE, DaMg-sTREET. 
RooM PAPER, in great variety, at 


J. EDMUNOSON ayp CO., AGENTS, 
Lishting Gentlemen's Country Mansions, Towns, dc. 
Genuine Drug, Oil. Color, & Varnish Warehouse, 
pee GLASS, of all dimensions, 
MAURICE BROOKS’, SackVILI.e-PLace 
Lead for Damp Walls, is J. OLEARY'S, 1, TEMPLE- 
MAURICE BROOKS’, SackViLLe-piace, Dublin. 


APER HANGINGSI!I!!— 


A Choice and Varied Assortment of the above, 
both of English and Home Manufacture, always on 
view ut the Establishment of 

JOHN SMITH, Bourtvee, 

Late contractor to Her Majesty's Board of Ordnance, 
Importer of Crown and Sheet Window Glass, Oils, 
Colours, Brushes, &c., &c., 

26 & 27 COLERAINE-ST. (near Linen-hall), Dusune 


LASS SHADES—Round, Oval, & 
Sjuare—tor Protecting Vases, Clocks, Statue: tes, 
Artificial Flowers, Models, &c. The largest Stock 
in Ireland for intending purchasers to select from, 
and sold at manufacturers’ tariff. Also a constant 
supply ef Stands for sume, polished, French inlaid, 
or gilt. Wholesale orders executed with despatch. 
A liberal allowance to the Trade. 
JOHN CARRICK, Grass ano Cemext WaREHOUSR, 
5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


[IRE BRICKS, of every description 


and size; Furnace Blocks, Flue Covers, Chimney 
Cans, Vent Linings, Gas Retorts, Sewerage and 
Water Pipes, Vuses, Fountains; Balustrading; Fire 
Clay, ground and selected, manufactured at the 
GaRNnKigkK Works, near Glasgow. 
A large Stock always on hand, and for Sale by 
WILLIAM D. HENDERSON, 
Agent for Belfast. 
Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance Office, 
42, Waring-street. 


35 
PRurlding Materials. 
PLANING, SAWING, & MOULDING MILLS, 


GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
( Adjoining Terminus of Dublin and Wicklow Railway). 
MICHAEL MEADE, 


PAVING recently completed the re- 


quisite Buildings for the reception of powerful 
Machinery for Sawing, Planing and Moulding Timber 
for Building ptirposes, will be glad to receive orders 
in this department, and shall execute all favours in 
the best, cheapes{, and most expeditious manner. 

M. M. has erected this machinery with a view of 
keeping the trade in Ireland, large quantities of ready 
prepared Carpenters’ Work being Imported from Eng~ 
land, and he is prepared to compete with English and 
Scotch establishments in the execution of all kinds 
of Carpenters’ Work. 


TO BUILDERS. 


x 
HE IRISH ENGINEERING CO. 
supply— 
Wrovcost and Cast Tron Be.us; Ornamental Iron 
Work for Balconies; Cast-jron Sashes. 
Eaves, Gurters of all kinds. 
Riper and Crest Tiles, éc., &e. 
Also, PLowsges’ Castincs and Rance Work. 
SEVILLE IRON hi SEVILLE-PLACE, 
* LIN. 


LATES, YORKSHIRE AND 


CARLOW FLAGS, FLOORING TILES, &c., 
of the beat description, and at lowest possible prices, 
at THOMAS LRETT'S Brick and Flag Offices, Broad- 
stone, Portobello, and Baggot-street Bridge. 


UILDERS’ GOODS, Kitchen Ranges, 


Ironmongery, Window Glass, Oils, Paints, and 
Paper Hnngings, of the best qualities, at MAURICB 
BROOKS’, SACK VILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN, 


TO BUILDERS. 
OHN WRAFTER is always pre- 


pired to contract with Builders for the extensive 
supplying of Lime, Sand, or Granite Stone Dressings 
on the most moderate terins. Address, ROSEN ALLIS, 


‘PHoMAS TICKELL’S TIMBER & 


SLATE STORES, 
193 & 194, NTH. KING-STREET (Corner Green-st.) 
Importer of Fire-blocks, Bricks, Kiln, Oven, Floor, 
Ridge, and Pan Tilea, Bath Brick, Ridge and Sink 
Stones, Fire Cluy, &c. Country Orders attended to. 


IMBER AND SLATE STORES, 


SWIFT'S-ROW, Lower OrmonND-QUarY 
(Near the Metal Bridge). 

Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch, 
American Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &c., &c. A large 
Stock of Staves on hinds. Country Orders promptly 
attended to. GEORGE FINNEGAN. 


Publications. 


RCHITECTURAL AND ENGI- 
NEERING BOOKS.—Published every alternate 
Month, and sent Gratis and Post Free to all parts of 
the World, E. and F. N. Spon's Catal of Books 
relating to Architecture, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Ship-building, and Trades and Manufactures. 
Seconc-hand Books on the above subjects pur- 
chased or taken in exchange. 
E. and F. N. Srown, Scientific Booksellers, 16, 
BuckKLenrssury, Lonpow. 


Just Published, Price 28. 6d., free by Post, 
THE LAW OF PATENTS 


FOR INVENTIONS in IRELAND, 
AXKD 


REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS. 
BECONO £DrTion 
With the Statutes, Roles, Forms, and Cases, to the 
latest period. 


Br JAMES P. BYRNE, Esq., 
SOLICITOR AND PATENT AGENT. 
Sold by the Publisher (O GORMAN), 38, Upper 
, Ormond Quay. 


ce A most satisfactory, reliable, and useful manual.” 
— Warder. 

‘*A masterpiece; highly and instructively Iinter- 
esting to the man who has the ability to invent."— 
Advocate. 

“ The work contains much valuable information in 
a small compass, and is creditably brought out."— 


“ Useful to the public, while it reflects credit on the 


“writer."—Saunders' Newsieter. 
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JENNING’S PATENT SEWER PIPES. 


ROBERT BROWN, 


FERGUSLIE FIRE CLAY WORKS, PAISLEY, 


Now holds the excluswe right from the Patentee to Manufacture and Sell these Pipes in all Scotland, with the liberty to Sell in Ireland 
(County of Cork excepted) and tn Foreign Countries. 


“Mr. George Jenning’s Patent Drain Vipes, as we have before taken occasion to say, are certainly the best arrangement that can 


be used.”— Buelder. 


Gs PATENT _ 


dhe ee Pipes are the most perfect yet. introduced, and are universally acknowledged as the only 
improvement yet effected on the ordinary Socket or Half-Socket Pipe. 
The following are some of the advantages offered by the use of these Pipes:— 
1st—The Pipes, which are plain at both ends, are laid in the rebates of the chairs, a sufficient distance apart to admit of the 
workman striking up the joint of the invert perfectly fair on the inside, thus avoiding the burr of the cement, or other stopping material, 
being left to impede the flow of sewage and ultimately stopping up the drain. 
2nd—The Superintendent of the Works can insure this being effectually done, by personal examination, before allowing the saddle 


pieces to be put on. 


8rd—Facilities for examination, such as no other system of drainage presents or admits of, as, in the event of stoppage, it is only 
necessary to remove the Upper Saddle at any point, when the ezuse of the stoppage is at once ascertained and removed, without in any 
way damaging the drain, the only expense being the labour. 

4th—Should Branch Drains be required at anv future time, it is only necessary to remove any one of the Plain Saddles, and to 
substitute for it a Junction Saddle, as at D; which, by turning round, is available for either side of the street. 

These Pipes are from 8 to 18 inch bore, and, with all the advantages they possess, are the same price per yard, including the Patent 
Saddle and Cradle, as charged for the ordinary Socket Pipes. 

The usual Socket Pipes also made, and sold as formerly; along with Ornamental Chimney Cans, Vent Linings, Joist Shields, Fire 
Bricks, &c., &c., and all articles made of fire clay. 

Prices and all further particulars furnished on application. 

These Patent Pipes, &c., to be had from all Wholesale Merchants, and, when desired, they are forwarded direct from the Works. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


President—C. R. Cockrrxtz, Esq. R.A. 
Trust 


ees. 
P. Harpwick, Esq, R.A. | S. Sutrxeg, Esq., A.R.A. 
Wiisiamu Tite, Esq., M P. 
Treassrer—Puomas Henry Wratt, Esq. 


d bie objects of the Association are— 
To procure and supply to Subscribers Photo- 
graphs of Architectural Works of ail Countries; to 
form a Collection of such Photographs; and, if de 
sirable, to exhibit them; and in any other manner 
to render the Art of Photography serviceable to the 
promotion of the knowledge of Architecture, and to 
the requirements of the Profession. 

An Exhibition of Photographs takes place once 
in every year, from which Subscribers are entitled to 
make selections, snbject to such conditions as the 
Committee consider it expedient to make. 

Subscriptions are due on the Ist of January in 
every year. 

@,* Subscribers’ names will be at once enrolled on 
the list of the Association, on application to the Hon- 
orary Secretary, Mr. Ronerr Hesketh, 95, Wimpole- 
street, W. Subscriptions of not less than a Guinea 
from each Subscriber may also be paid to him. 
Post-Office Orders to be pvyable in Old Cavendish- 
street, London, W. 

Local Honorary Secretary, C. Papworth, 7, Talbot-st. 


It is the desire of the 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY OF LONDON (Established in 1842), 
to Lend Sums of from £50 to £500 on Personal Se- 
curity, collateral with Assurance, 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Sec. 

JAMES WILSON RAMSAY, Solicitor, Agent, and 
Law Agent to the Dublin Tradea Protection So- 
diety, 16, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublis. 


TO CORPORATE BODIES, TOWN COMMIS- 
SIONERS, AND THE PURLIC. 


ALUABLE BOOKS, relating to 
ARCHITECTURE. BUILDING, and CIVIL 


Ricnse? DOMIGAN, Bass Broom, | gnxciNEERING, on SALE, at greatly Repccep 


Cocoa Fibre, Mats and Matting, Straw Palliasse,| Prices, at BRADLEY BATSFORD's, 82, 


Hick 


Oileloth, Sheet and Pipe Lead, and Curled Hair) Hovsory, Lonpox, W.C. 


Manufacturer, No. 72, MOUNTJOY-ST., Dosriy. 
*.* Larce Orders executed on moderate terms, 
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IN TON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC 


| and other PATENT TILES, for Charches, En- 
trance Halls, Conservatories, Balconies, &c.; An- 
tique, Geometrical, and Alhambric Mosaics, manu- 
factures of highly decorative character. and extreme 
durability, Slabs, and Tiles for Fire-placcs and 
Hearths, Coverings for Grates; Door Furniture, White 
Glazed and Ornamental! Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and 
Kitchen Ranges, may be had in great variety at thelr 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire.— 
Designs prepared and estimates given on application 
to A. J. ALDRICH, AGENT, 12, TALBOT-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


Architectural and Scientific Books bought or ex- 
Changed. Catulogues sent Post free. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
OBERT MANNIX, House Painter, 


bas removed from Lower Mount-street to 
14, MERRION-ROW. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
OHN QUIN, Builder, respectfully 


informs his friends and the public that he has 
Temoved from 136, LoWER GLOUCESTRR-STREET to 
the more central and extensive Concerns, 63, UprEr 
STEPHEN-STREE', where, in addition to, he has made 
arrangements for carrying on a trade in Timber, 
Deals, Laths, Slates, Fire Bricks, Fire Clay, and 
Ridge Tiles, Chimney-tops, Plain and Fancy Tops, 
Sink Stones, Sewer Pipes, and every article for the 
Building Trade. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CABINETMAKERS, 
AND GILDERS. 


ENRY E. JAQUES (late of London), 


Wood Carver in all its branches, begs to inform 
the above that he has commenced business in 36, 
Middle Gardiner-street, and by attention to business, 
punctuality. moderate charges, and a thorough know- 
ledge of all the above branches of the Oarving, he 
hopes to gain their patronage. 


$@, MIDDLE GARDINER-STREET. 
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Che Dublin Builder, 
Vor. L—No. 4. 
SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


SEWERAGE-——NO. II. 


N order to arrive at just conclusions, we must 
begin at the beginning ; and it would have been a 
happy circumstance, perhaps, that the origin of 

the existing evil of the sewers had been examined 
into long since. 

The sewers of the present day are, in their general 
design, what they were ages since—constructed then, 
and long within our own time, simply to carry off the 
surface-water of the streets and the culinary and other 
such waters of residences. The laws strictly forbade 
that animal matter or filth of any kind should be cast 
into them, and at the present moment the penalty 
leviable in Dublin, as well as elsewhere, by common 
information before a magistrate, is £5 for every breach 
of as wise an enactment as ever did honour to our 
forefathers. It is forbidden, in the most stringent 
terms, that rivers, streams, or water-courses shall be 
polluted in any manner; and every resident upon a 
river side who can prove the pollution of the stream 
by an individual above him, can recover damages for 
the act in proportion to the injury done. It is, in 
fact, an established and recognized principle of law, 
that the pure waters given by Providence for the use 
of mankind shall not be made impure by man. 

To uphold this principle, then, as it should be, it 
was most properly made penal if filth were discharged 
into public sewers communicating with streams or 
rivers; and as it was never intended that such sewers 
were to do more than carry off the waters already 
described, their design was well suited for the object, 
but totally unsuited for the use which, unhappily, has 
been recently made of them—namely, receptacles for 
human excrement. 

No doubt the hope of him who first broke the law, 
and surreptitiously introduced into a public sewer the 
pipe from a water-closet, was, that the matter would 
be carried off by the water of the sewer; no doubt, 
too, he succeeded so far in his wishes as to accomplish 
the object of getting rid of his own filth; and where 
it went to he evidently cared but little. But, by 
degrees, when others followed the “original sin” — 
for less it certainly was not—the evil began to show 
itself, and the monstrously selfish and unjustifiable act 
of sending forth from our houses the elements of dis- 
ease to disseminate noxiousness and poison, produced 
its own punishment: disease came back upon tts propa- 
gators. London, the parent of the water-closet and 
present sewerage system, has become the greatest 
sufferer by this outrage upon both principle and 
science; and it is likely to pay the penalty more 
deeply still, for in its self-sufficiency and pride, it still 
goes step by step deeper into the wrong. 

We have shown that legally there is no justification 
for the present sewerage system, now let us examine 
it professionally. 

The matter which is so improperly introduced into 
the existing sewers—night-soil or human excrement— 
is composed of about 75 per cent. of watery sub- 
stance, with some 25 of solids, containing ammo- 
niacal and other phosphates, lime, urea, mucus, and 
other animal matters. It is peculiarly slimy and 


sticky, adheres pertinaciously to every place it touches, 
and requires, in fact, to be rubbed or scraped away 
even from glazed surfaces, such as closet-pans specially 
prepared to prevent its adhesion. 

The effect of this peculiarity is, that throughout 
every part of the space which it passes in a sewé€r, 
and touches either bottom or sides," it leaves a portion 
of itself—coating by degrees the whole, and forming 
a mass of putrifying matter, daily fed by new sup- 
plies, until at length the sewer chokes, and the exit of 
the water is stopped. Hence the need for the dis- 
gusting operations which we witness daily, in sewers 
being broken into from the streets, and the accumu- 
lations of filth bucketed up at noon day, as well as 
night, whilst streams of noxiousness rush from beneath. 

The most careful examination of the sewers of 
London has incontrovertibly established the fact, that 
by scraping, brushing, and bucketing alone can these 
accumulations be removed. It is no theoretical con- 
clusion arising from the nature of the thing that causes 
the evil—it is the veritable reality, proved by every 
sewer into which night-soil is discharged, not alone in 
London, but in every town throughout the kingdom. 
Where the natural fall of the sewer is least, of 
course the evil is greatest; but even where it is most, 
adhesion of the matter takes place. The examination 
of a vertical pipe of a water-closet affords the proof. 
Even there the matter adheres, and after some time 
the interior will be found entirely coated over; 
constantly yielding impurity to the atmosphere. 
Let it not be supposed either, that the water in the 
pan prevents the escape into the closet. It is no such 
thing. The gases rush up as the valve is opened to 
permit the water down; and a careful examination of 
the phenomenon will prove that the gases are at times 
forced between the seats of the valve, and up through 
the water whilst in a quiescent state. They may be 
seen bubbling up, especially at night, when the closed 
doors and windows of the house raise the temperature 
within, and aid the pressure of the gas from without. 

That the nature of the matter discharged into the 
sewers is such as described, cannot be denied ; and that 
it cannot be removed by the mere action of water, is 
incontestibly established. ‘ Flushing” has no more 
effect upon the deposit of night-soil in a sewer than 
water upon a duck’s back ; it slips over, and runs from 
one as it does the other. It was, in fact, about as 
fallacious a proposition as ever came from authority ; 
and coming originally from the quarter it did, was 
well calculated to mislead, and did mislead till engi- 
neering “ fashion”—for engineers have fashions, as 
well as milliners—pronounced it to be the cure for all 
existing sewerage evils. A greater mistake, unhappily, 
has rarely been made, and perhaps nothing could 
more clearly prove the utter want of knowledge of 
the nature of the article to be dealt with, nor the 
necessity for engineers, as well as all others, beginning 
at the beginning when they wish to arrive at a suc- 
cessful ending. 

Had the nature of night-soil been fully understood, 
no one, of even moderate comprehension, would have 
attempted to ge rid of w# by passing it into a sewer, 
where, of necessity, it is mainly deposited. If it were 
known that water had no effect in removing it, once 
its slimy coat had formed, who would have proposed 
flushing? And surely it is contrary to all reason to 
imagine that if such facts were understood, so many 
millions would be thrown away in the construction of 


new sewers, to become nothing more than cesspools 
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of the country, they are allowed to discharge their 
noxiousness. 

But the evil has been done; the question for consi- 
deration is, how can it be undone, now that we know 
what we have to deal with. London may exhibit her 
pertinacity and wilfulness in the wrong; she can, 
perhaps, afford to gratify her vanity by expending 
millions for the benefit of engineers and contractors, 
and continue her sewerage system till it chokes itself ; 
but Dublin and Ireland cannot afford to be so fvolish, 
nor, ag we hope, will Irish intelligence and talent still 
submit to be hoodwinked and led blindfold in the wake 
of incapacity. 


Sniiguitien, 


CHRIST CHURCH CATITEDRAL. 


Curist Church Cathedral is said to have been founded by the 
Danes, in the year 1088. Sitricus, king of Dublin, bestowed the 
ground; and Donat, tirst bishop of Dublin, in conjunction with the 
abovenamed prince, is generally considered the founder. Probably 
like most of the clergy of that age, he might have been the archi- 
tect also; for whatever knowledge of art or science our forefathers 
possessed, was generally found in the cloister; and pre-eminence in 
knowledge of any kind—particularly architectural knowledge—was 
sure to distinguish the possessor, and raise him to the highest ele- 
vation in the church. Donat, therefore, we may presume, was the 
designer of this pile. Be that as it may, Sitricus gave to the 
blessed Trinity, and to the bishop, the ground on which it was built, 
and also endowed it with the lands, manors, villains, cows, and 
corn of Beal Duleek, now Baldoyle; Reehan, now Raheny ; and 
Portrahan. But his munificence did not stop here, for he also be- 
stowed as much gold and silver as built the church and the court 
thereof. 

The original structure appears to have been in the Saxon style(?), 
notwithstanding its Danish origin. ‘lhe transepts still retain much 
of their original state, and exhibit some beautiful specimens of the 
zig-zag ornament. It is not however pure Saxon, for the pointed 
arch is intimately combined with it, nut only in the windows of the 
transepts, but also in two or three opens, richly ornamented with 
chevron mouldings, which are still apparent in the lateral aisles 
that lead to the choir. This circumstance seems to confirm the 
supposition, that the pointed arch was in use much earlier than 
some antiquarians admit. 

An arch in the north aisle of the choir, leading to St. Mary's 
chapel, appears to have given way—probably occasioned by the 
shock the whole building must have sustained when the roof and 
south wall of the nave fell, in the year 1562. The arched window 
over it has also suffered, for the central pillar is displaced, and has 
lost its perpendicularity. To prevent the arch at the entrance of 
this aisle from falling in, the space has been filled up with solid 
masonry, leaving a smaller arched entrance beneath it. Over this 
smaller arch a square tablet was introduced, with the armorial 
bearings, supporters, motto and cypher of Sir Henry Sidney, K.G., 
Lord Deputy of Ireland in the year inscribed on the tablet, 1577. 
This date ascertains the exact time when this arch was thus repaired. 

‘The exterior of the north transept wall is enriched by a Saxon 
arched gateway or duor, highly ornamented by a complex projecting 
zig-zag, aud various other mouldings. The caps of the shafts 
which support the arch are formed, as far as their decayed state 
enables us to judge, of numerous figures of angels, fantastically 
eutwined. At each side of the door was a niche for holding the 
stoup in which the holy water was contained. ‘This doorway has 
long since been built up, but the mark of it is still very visible on 
the interior wall. 

At intersection of nave and transepts, and nearly in the centre of 
the church, a large square tower steeple is erected on four immense 
stone piers; commected together by lofty pointed arches, which 
“ peached the original ceiling of the nave, when it was in existence. 
The present groined ceilings of the transepts appear to be modern. 
The north side of the nave consists of six lofty and extensive 
pointed arches of beautiful workmanship; and the piers which 
support them are richly decorated with eight clustering columns or 
pilasters. Some of these columns are banded in two divisions, and 
others are quite plain from the base to the capital. ‘There isa 
sharpness and spirit in the foliage that terminates some of the 
columns, which is admirable. ‘The canopies over these arches are 
supported by corbel heads of grotesque expression, and well sculp- 
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tured. The triforium, or friars’ walk, looks into the great aisle 
below, from a row of arched niches of three compartments each. 
Above these recesses is a range of clerestory windows, consisting of 
three distinct lancet-pointed arches, very narrow, the central arch 
being considerably higher than tho-e at each side. ‘There are six of 
these treble windows corresponding with the arches, over which 
they are ranged; and together with the blind windows or niches, 
connected with the friars’ walka inmmediately under them, are en- 
closed in a large arch, nearly equal in size to the lower arch which 
springs out of the piers, and affords them support. ‘Ihe south 
wall is a plain, ornamented, heavy structure, remarkable only for 
the expedition used in rebuilding it, which is upon record; for we 
are informed by a laconic inscription on the wall, curious for the 
quaintness of its stvle and orthegraphy, that “Tuts WAL FEL 
DOWN IN AN. 1562.) THe BILDING OF TIHS WAL WA8 IN AN. 1562.” 
The plainness of the wall is, however, in some mvasure counteracted 
and relieved by the monuments to which it gives support. 

The upper part of this wall exhibits a few inscriptions; besides 
that already mentioned, another sets forth that the monument of 
Strongbow, Earl of Chepstow, being broken by the fall of the roof, 
it was repaired, and soforth. But doubts have been entertained as 
to the identity of this monument; for some assert that the present 
monument is the effigy of ‘Thomas, Karl of Desmond, who was be- 
headed in Drogheda, anno 1464; and that it was removed thence 
to this abbey. <A more positive objectiun to its identity is derived 
from the armorial bearings with which the shield of the recumbent 
knight is charged, which are Argent, on a chief, three cross crosleta 
fitched. ‘This Earl of Desmond was a branch of the Geraldines, 
and it is asserted that no member of that extended line ever adopted 
the arms described on it. It would appear that the ancient monu- 
ment being broken, the architect and masons in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, who repaired the bu:liding, not being very scrupulous anti- 
quarians, dexterously substituted some unclaimed piece of rade 
antiquity, such as the sculpture now under consideration, to repre- 
sent this memorable and enterprising hero. ‘‘ Noscye Tk 1Psum” is 
another pithy motto depicted on a label inserted in the wall, ad- 
joining a tablet charged with the letters W. H. MASO, meaning 
probably the device of the mason who built the wall. This was an 
age in which learning did not disdain an association with the 
masonic art. Ben Johnson was a learned mason or bricklayer, and 
why not allow any other mason to display a little learning also? 
This, however, after all, is but conjecture. 

The great western winduw, and the wall in which it is inserted, 
appear to have been built at the same time with the wall on the 
south side of the nave. It is probable that as they adjoined each 
other, they both suffered the same calainity which overtook the 
latter. 

Large windows were at this period (1562) the prevailing fashion, 
and had entirely supplanted the elder fashion of narrow pointed or 
lancet arch windows, still to be seen in the original parts of the 
building. This window is a circular arch, much more lofty than 
the original groined roof appears to have been when it existed. 
There are several monuments in the south side of nave of niore 
recent date than those described. The chief are—a mural monu- 
ment to the late General Achmuty, G.C.B., in white marble, by T. 
Kirk, R.H.A., 1822; to Thomas Frior, Esq., the founder of the 
Royal Dublin Society, with an inscription by Bishop Berklev ; 
sculptured by Van Nost, 1756; to Lord Chancellor Bowes, also by 
Van Nost, 1767; to Lord Chancellor Lifford, 1789; the ancient 
monument of Strongbow, already mentioned; and the monument 
of Dr. Ellis, Bishop of Meath, and his lady. There is also an 
excellent piece of sculpture, by H. Cheere, to the Earl of Kildare, 
ancestor to the present Duke of Leinster, situated in the chancel of 
the chuir; and these comprise all the monuments of any intcrest in 
the cathedral. . 

The northern side of nave—whether by the shock it sustained 
when the opposite side and the rvof fell, or through natural decay, 
or from the sinking of the earth on which its foundations are built 
--leans a considerable degree out of a perpendicular line. - Some 
few years ago a very strong abutment was built, inclining against 
the wall of its lateral aisle; and perhaps by this means the church 
may be upheld for another century. 

The soil on which it ia founded is a turbaceous mould, black and 
soft; and appears to be common turf bog, in a state of progressive 
decomposition, When the builders of the houses on St. Michael’s- 
hill, Winetavern-street, were digging foundations, this appearance 
was very palpable, and accounts for any deviation from the centre, 
in this extensive and ancient pile, which the unstable soil stil 
sustains. 

The choir was said to have been built, in 1190, by Laurence 
O'Toole, Archtishop of Dublin, Earl Strongbow, Robert Fitzstephen, 
and Raymond le Gros; together with a number of chapels, the 
situation of which are now no longer traceable. The present chapel 
dedicated to St. Mary, was not erected until] 1512, by Gerald, Earl 
of Kildare. 

The great eastern window is circularly arched, and seems to have 
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been erected about the. same peried when that of the nave was rebuilt. 
The side windows of the chuir are furmed of pointed arches, of a 
dimension considerably larzer than the clerestory windows in the 
nave, ‘They are irregular in point of size compared with each 
other, and apparently were built two or three centuries later than 
the former, though, from their external appearance, they are evi- 
dently in a very inferior style of workinanship. 

Acca tding to an inquisition (says Ware) held by Richard IT., 
anoo 1383, this church was stated tu have been founded and en- 
duwed by Irishmen ‘unknown, long before the Conquest. John Le 
St. Paul, Archbishop of Dublin, built, at his own charge, the 
chaneel; and certainly the interior of the choir has undergoue so 
many alterations in the last two centuries, that there are little traces 
of the original Gothic character left. It pre-ents, like most build- 
ings erected during this period, a confused jumble of styles, pur- 
poriiny, to be unitations of regular classic architecture, but in reality 
an incongruous mixture of both, with little pretensions to the taste 
aud correctne-s of either the Gothic or the Grecian style. 

The external appearance of the bui lding is heavy and uninterest- 
ing. The only beautiful parts about it are the Saxon door, and 
windows of the transepts before described, and the Gothic shafts 
which supported the external arches of the clerestory windows. 

Christ Church, in its original mouastic state, was styled the Priory 
of the blessed Trinity, and in the church itself, and the abbey, 
several parliaments have been held. ‘Ihe black book of Christ 
Church is still classed among our most ancient and authentic na- 
tivual records. 

Among the fuunders and restorers of this church, beside John de 
St. Paul, Archbishop of Dublin, and Gerald, Earl of Kildare, we 
should not omit the Earl of Sussex, who rebuilt part of the nave, 
in 1562; Sir Heury Sydney and Archbishop Jones, who (according 
to Ware) repaired a great part of the church and steeple, which bad 
fallen or otherwise gone to decay. 

The fulluwing are the general dimensions of this ancient pile: — 


Ft. In. 

Length of nave from west wall to door of choir =... 126 0 
Breadth of nave, including centre and one side aisle 43 6 
Breadth of the bavk aisle... oa xen - 13 4 
Lenyth of transepts frum north to south _... -. 88 6 
Breadth of ditto bes oe see a -. 25 0 
Length of choir, about ie ae -. 108 0 
External length of St. Mary's chapel ses ~- 66 0 
Total external length of the cl:urch, including St. 

Mary's chapel and the buttresses ... eee . 246 0 


THE GENOESE PRISON COMPETITION. 
Tus Sardinian Government having purchased the design furnished, 
in the recent competition, by an Irish architect—Mr. John Philpot 
Jones— practising in London, we feel pleasure in noticing its prin- 
cipal features. 

In the ceutre of the east front is the entrance, with strong 
double doors—the outer one flanked by circular turrets, and loop- 
holed for defence. ‘This entrance gate has a platform on the top, 
which may be made available for mounting small guna, if at any 
time required, Opposite the gate are the main buildings of the prison 
department. Passing through a large hall, there are on each side 
offic.s for porters, register and receiving rooms, bath rovms, and 
cioth store. 

The female prisoners have separate and sinilar accommodation. 
In this portion of the establishinent are rooms set apart for the 
commissioners of charity and committee of surveillance, and for 
the judges, advocates, sisters of char:tv, and corps de garde, &c. 
On the second oor sre the living rooms and bed-rooms for the 
warders, should they be required to live in the establishment. These 
buildings form a cortile, in the centre of which is the director's 
house, connected by a corridor with the central octagon ball of the 
prison, from which run the main galeries, with cells for the male 
prisoners. 

Vhe women’s gallery, and another for the males, are connected 
with the director's house by side curridors. Instead of grouping all 
the men together, ove portion of the:m— equal to 100 cells—are at 
the left-hand side of the director's house. These cells are devoted 
to younger prisoners. The women occupy a similar ward on the 
right of the director's house. 

The director or governor has complete supervision over all the 
galleries, yet each class of prisoners is quite separate from one 
auother. <A certain number of cells is appropriated for prisoners in 
transitur and prisoners “ difenutt dé pussagiv,” distinct frum the rest 
of the prisoners, but under the control and supervision of the di- 
rector. <A separate gallery is set apart for punishment cells. 
** Camere di sucieta,” “ camere ai lavoro,” are given to prisoners of a 
better class, if it may be thought desirable to allow prisoners to 
associate together. ‘This is strongly recommended by the author, 

At the end of the women's gallery is placed the women's infir- 
mary, with all appliances to make it complete. ‘The male prisuners 


fidifinarg ig connected by a corr ‘dor from the right- hand wing of 


the male prisoners’ gallery. It is arranged so that it may be either 
an assuciated ward, or, if desired, it may be divided by screens tt- 
tached to the piers which support the vaulting. The whole of the 
cells throughout are arched with brick. The washing department 
is adjoining the women's gallery, and is fitted up with the most ap- 
proved machinery for washing and drying clothes. In the exercising 
yards each prisoner can take exercise for one hour in the day, under 
the supervision of the warders. ‘The wards are all connected by 
means of iron galleries, 1°25 metres wide, which afford perfect 
access and supervisiou to the director and his officials, as well as 
for the sentinels. Each cell is fitted up with a table and stool fixed 
to the fluor, a book-shelf, and a bed hung as a hammock, which 
can be folded up and put away during the day. A water-closet and 
wash-stand, with a water-pipe attached to each, and gas, are also 
provided; likewise a bell, which is rung when the prisuner wishes 
to call the warder. ‘The windows are at a high level, and secured 
by double gratings. The doors of the cells are of solid wood, with 
an iron-railed dvor alsu. 

The ventilation has much engayed the author's attention, and the 
following is the mode which seems the best that can be adupted for 
a prison:—Flues are to be constructed in the walls of the cells 
leading into a main foul-air channel in the rovf, which is connected 
with a rarifying flue, so that all the foul air is drawn out of the 
cells into the main shaft, to be rarified by gas-liphts kept con- 
stantly lighted, over openings from the gallery into the cells, over 
the doors for regulating the temperature ; these openings are grat d. 
A flue also is constructed from the external wall, with strong 
gratings and a slide, to regulate the temperature in summer. As it 
is proposed to light the cells with gas, a shade is fixed over the 
lamp, with a pipe connected with one of the flues, to increase the 
ventilation by rarification. Great care has been taken in the con- 
struction and arrangement of the plan, so as to prevent the possibi- 
lity of sound being conveyed by the human voice. ‘This is acecom- 
plished by india of earthenware paraboloids, built. in the flues, so 
that whatever soutid may be attempted to be conveyed through the 
ventilating flues from cell to ceil, it would rebound, &c. It is pro- 
posed to warm the several galleries by a principle of hot air carried 
in flues throughout the entire building. 

The building is to be cunstructed of stone. All cells arched, and 
filled up in the spandril with concrete, on which will be tile fluoring 
on the Italian principle. The whole of the prison to be supplied 
with water pumped by the prisowers. The author's designs for two 
prisons at Turin are ou the same principle, though a different ar- 
rangement of plan. 


SKETCH OF LIVERPOOL — HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, 

AND ARTISTIC, 
LivERroo., now one of the preatest commercial emporiums of the 
world, is a town of comparatively modern origin. ‘The first 
authentic, official mention of it is found in a charter granted in 
1173, during the reign of King Henry II. It bas been supposed 
that the King in giving this charter, and allowing perfect freedom 
of navigation to the inhabitants of Liverpool, had in view the 
conquest of Ireland. A charter regularly incorporating the town of 
Liverpool was granted by King Juhu in the year 1207, It was 
not however until the reign of Charles II. that Liverpool Lecame a 
place of any importance whatever. The emigration to the new 
British colonies in America commenced at that time, and opencd a 
new market for the manufactures of the north-western counties of 
England. 

The Liverpool merchants entered very largely into the slave 
trade, and a century ago more than one hundred of them were openly 
engaged in it. Their ships, after conveying their cargoes froin 
Africa to America, returned to Liverpool laden with tobacco and 
sugar. Great as was the interest of Liverpool in the slave-trade, that 
of London and Bristol was even greater. 

The wars which took place in the eighteenth century against 
France and the United States interfered seriously with the commerce 
of Liverpool. Sir Richard Arkwright’s inventions, however, Luilt 
up a strong manufacturing interest in Lancashire, and on the 
restoration of peace a large cotton trade grew up between the United 
States anil Liverpool. The growth of the city within the present 
century bas been immense. In 1801 its population was abont- 
77,000; at present it is more than 400,000. The commerce of 
Liverpool connects the city with every quarter of the globe. She 
has a large East and West Indian, and South American trade; and 
since the settlement of Australia, she has monopolized a large 
portion of the trade of that remote and Hourishing colony. Her 
Australian packet-ships have a world-wide celebrity. A large 
number of fine screw-steamers maintain a constant communication 
between Liverpool and the ports of the Mediterranean and the 
Levant. and the communication between Liverpool and the United 
States by packets and steamships is more frequent than between 
any other places so distant iu the world. 
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Some idea of the extent of the commerce of Liverpool may be 
obtained from the consideration of the fact, that in the year 1856 
nearly 21,000 vessels, averaging more than 200 tons burthen, 
entered its port. The trade of Liverpool consists mainly of the 
great staple articles, such as grain, wool, cotton, sugar, tobacco, &c. 
In the year 1856 the imports of cotton into Liverpool considerably 
surpassed 2,000,000 of bales, a large part of which was from the 
United States. The grain trade between the United States and 
Liverpool is next in importance to that in cotton. The importa- 
tions of sugar amounted in 1856 to some 76,000 tons—coming in 
pretty equal proportions from the West Indies, Brazil, and the 
Fast Indies. 

Liverpool is finely situated for a great commercial mart. It 
reaches fur some six miles along the banks of the Mersey, and has room 
to grow to almost any reasonable extent. Its harbour is somewhat 
expused to the north-west winds, but it is in contemplation to build 
a magnificent breakwater which will entirely obviate this trouble, 
and greatly improve the maritime advantages of the city. The rise 
and fall of the tides at Liverpool is so considerable as to require the 
erection of docks. ‘The docks of Liverpool are the most striking 
feature, and are built of smouthly dressed granite, and extend along 
the whole front of the city. The river wall of the docks is more 
than five miles in length. The docks enclose a water space of 200 
acres, and, including the yards and warehouses, occupy an area of 
more than 700 acres. The quays which surround the docks measure 
more than fourteen miles in length. Two immense landing-stages, 
which rise and fall with the tide, are placed in front of the line of 
docks, to facilitate landing and embarkation. The docks of Liver- 
pool are surpassed by nothing in the world as a triumph of me- 
chanical skill, The city is well built. St. George’s Hall and some 
of the banking-houses, are fine specimens of architecture. ‘The 
Philharmonic Hall is one of the best music-halls in Great Britain. 


IRISH SULPHUR MINES. 


THis important branch of our national industry? is attracting 
much attention. Our manufacturers of sulphuric acid prefer the 
Wicklow ores to any other pyrites they can procure. No sulphur 
ore yet introduced into the market finds such favour as the Irish. 
Wicklow bas been hitherto the grand source of supply; even this 
vast storehouse can scarcely equal the demand. Notwithstanding 
several new works are about to be undertaken, ample outlet four all 
that can be raised will be found; indeed, new sources of consump- 
tion will be developed in Ireland herself, as her agricultural pros- 
perity advances. Already are large works established for these 
pursuits with considerable success; these are sure to be followed by 
others, for rivalry and competition are as rife in the Sister Island 
as in this—the evident prosperity of any one branch is sure to 
evoke this latent principle of mankind. We expect ere long to see 
many works for the formation of vitriol in the principal cities of 
Ireland, solely for the purpose of creating these important aids to 
her natural fertility. The principal one is to be obtained at such a 
cheap rate a3 to defy competition by the foreigner for common pur- 
poses, whilst the supply is perfectly inexhaustible, limited only by 
time for extraction and capital for establishing the works. The 
traffic thus engendered will be a source of immense employment for 
her mercantile marine; and the emoluments derivable from the 
labour in its procuration and manufacture must be very considerable. 
We sincerely hope that the knowledge of the sums realised by some 
English landlords will not excite a suicidal cupidity on behalf of 
their Irish brethren, such as, we regret to say, has been the case in 
some Welsh instances; for they may depend upon it the Hibernian 
capitalists, like the Cambrian, will discover the error, and regret, 
when too late, the want of patronage and withdrawal of capital 
that would otherwise have been expended in prosecuting mining 
adventures on their properties. Nor in the endeavour to raise sul- 
phur ores is this, though the grand source of enterprise, the only 
one from which important results may follow. Sulphur is well 
known to be the associate of many other more valuable minerals ; 
it is almost always found with copper, in the mines of which sulphur 
is Jooked upon as a favourable indication, as well as in the mines of 
lead, zinc, &c. We, therefore, hail the advent of a great period of 
Irish mining industry now beginning to display itself, as shown in 
our journal of last week. Wecommend these remarks and cautious 
to the proprietors of the Currawn estates, in Mayo, assuring them 
our advice is given with the utmost sincerity, and only with a 
strong desire to foster and cherish the industry of our neighbours, 
who are evidently bestirring themselves, and becoming daily more 
alive to the real value of the splendid resources Nature has so 
bountifully bestowed on- Erin's green isle. — Abridged from the 
Mining Journal. 


The English Catholics are about building a church of their own 
at Rome. The work is entrusted to an eminent London architect, 


and a collection has already been set on foot to carry out this 
undertaking. 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN HOGAN. 


Jonw Hooan, the celebrated Irish sculptor, was born at Tallow, in 
the year 1800, and was the son of a builder. He was descended 
paternally from the old Dalcassian tribe of the O'’Hogans, and 
maternally from Chief Justice Sir Richard Cox, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor in the reign of Queen Anne. He was placed with an 
atturney in Cork, named Michael Footte, in 1812, but. like 
Chantrey, his propensity for the fine arts, and not law, quickly 
manifested itself. At fourteen years of age he was placed with 
Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Deane, with a view of hia becoming an 
architect; but the turn of his mind was evidently for sculpture. 
His first essay was the statue of Minerva, over the insurance ofttco 
on the South Mall, Cork. He prosecuted his studies in Cork until 
1828, when, through the aid and energy of Mr. William Paulett 
Carey, who foresaw in the young artist the future genius, a hand- 
some subscription was formed, which enabled him to set out for 
Italy. The subject of his first work, undertaken professionally, was 
ive after her expulsion from Paradise picking up a dead bird,” 
and is stated to be exquisite. His statue of “The Drunken Faun” 
(pronounced by Thorwalsden a miracle of art) was undertaken in 
defiance of a taunt by Gibson, that Hogan, nor any other sculptor, 
could not produce an attitude or expression in the human figure not 
already appropriated. logan was pressed for want of funds in 
1825, but was relieved by his old friends Lord de Tabley and Mr. 
Carey. The * Dead Christ,” in Clarendon-street chapel, was his 
next great work, and he received £450 for it. Since that period he 
has executed figures of “ Religion,” the ‘ Pieta,” several busts and 
basso-relievox; but the monuments to Dr. Doyle, Drummond, 
Crawford, O'Connell, Lord Cloncurry, &c., are among his chief 
works. Of the former, the subject is a Christian prelate offering up 
a last appeal to heaveu for the regeneration of his country, which is 
personified Ly a beautiful female (Erin) in an attitude of dejection 
at his side. She rests on one knee, her body bent and humbled, yet 
retaining beauty and dignity of character; her turret-crowned head 
resting on one arm. while the other, with an expression of melan- 
choly abandonment, reclines on and sustains her ancient harp. This 
monument stands in the parish R. C. Church of Carlow. Mr. 
Hogan was engaged on several important works at the time of his 
death, amongst which we may mention one of the bas-reliefs for 
the Wellington ‘Testimonial, Phwnix Park. His design for the 
Moore Statue was universally admired by the public, though re- 
jected by the committee, with what wisdom and justice subsequent 
events have shown, to our perpetual national disgrace; and such re- 
jection not a little preyed on the mind of a sinking spirit, worn out 
by struggles against untoward fortune. 


— — See ee 


OPENING OF THE LURGAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tu1s new building, erected from designs by Mr. Raffles Brown, 
architect, has been opened, and is situated in the Main-street, 
almost directly opposite the principal entrance to the Brownlow 
House demesne. ‘Ihe style is the early Grecian, and the effect of 
the exterior is greatly increased by a handsome clock tower. There 
are two entrances—the principa) one from the High-street, and 
the other from Union-street, to each of which streets the building 
has a front. ‘To the right of the entrance hall is the newsroom and 
library, which at present contains about 1,200 volumes, as the 
nucleus of one intended to be far more extensive. The books have 
been selected from their adaptation to the requirements of the 
working classes. The lecture-room, on the same floor, is a spacious 
semicircular apartment, lighted from the roof through stained glass, 
and capable of accommodating a large audience. Committee and 
retiring rooms occupy the remainder of the lower storey. On the 
second floor are situated the male and femals schools. A night 
school, largely attended by the adult working population, has been 
commenced, and promises well. ‘There is also an apartment which 
it is intended to use as a museum for the exhibition of specimens 
of those wondrous fabrics of cambric and damask with which the 
name of Lurgan is associated over the whole world. The tower will 
contain inst: aments for keeping a complete meteorological register. 


MORTALITY IN IRELAND—STATISTICAL DEFICIENCY. 


Hituerto, owing to the want of a proper registry of deaths, the 
public have been kept completely in the dark regarding the com- 
parative mortality of the different towns and districts in Ireland. 
The importance of this information cannot well be appreciated 
except by those who have made sanitary matters a subject of close 
investigation. It is, therefore, with much pleasure we learn that 
Lord Naas has introduced a bill for the registry of births, deaths, 
and marriages, which we hope to see passed into law. Boards of 
health in England are able to show the actual diminution of mor- 
tality arising from sanitary improvements introduced by them; and 
we will also be able to judge, as soon as the registrar-general has 
made his return, the places in this country where sanitary improve- 
ments are most needed. 


Aw evening meeting of this institution was held on the 8th ult. at 
their rvoms, 41, Upper Sackville-street. After the usual transaction 
of business, Mr. Bindon B. Stoney, assistant engineer to the Ballast 
Office, read a paper on the Newcastle Coal Experiments, made for 
the purpose of deciding to whom should be awarded the £500 
prize which had been offered by the Steam Collieries Association of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the best method of preventing the emis- 
sion of smoke from multitubular boilers. Mr. Stoney described his 
method of smoke prevention, which, with three others, was selected 
for trial out of 103 competing plans, and proceeded to institute a 
comparison between it and the plan published by the judges as their 
own. A discussion ensued, in which the president, Mr. M. B. 
Mullins; the secretary, Mr. Alexander Tate; and Messrs. Anderson 
and Hill took part. In the course of the remarks made by Mr. 
Anderson, testimony, from his own experience, was borne to the 
entire success attained by the use of the plan proposed by Mr. Stoney. 


We learn that the ancient Church of the Priory of the Holy Trinity, 
at Kilkenny, commonly called the ‘‘ Black Abbey,” is to be restored, 
if not fully, at least so as to preserve the principal features, under 
the superiatendence of Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect, A.R.H.A., a 
gentleman whose experience in Gothic architecture pre-eminently 
qualities him forthe task. ‘The “ Black Abbey ” was founded in the 
13th century, and must have ranked, perhaps, as the very first 
monastic church in the kingdom for size, while for beauty it was 
probably exceeded by none, and for uniqueness of plan stood alone 
and unrivalled. The ground plan comprehended a nave, of rather 
short dimensions, with an aisle on the south, opening into the nave, 
of three Gothic pointed arches, rising from rounded columns; a very 
long choir or chancel for the religious of the community; a south 
transept, also long and proportionately wide, opening by five pointed 
arches into the west aisle. At the junction of the nave, choir, and 
transepts rose, and still rises, a lofty, square bell tuwer; and at the 
west end of the nave stood a massive, fortress-like tower, now partly 
ruinous. On the north side of the church stood the cloisters and 
conventual buildings, traces of which may yet be seen. The 
ancient choir has altogether disappeared, so has the aisle of nave, 
but the foundations of the latter have recently been laid bare. The 
roof is gone from the nave, and the only parts now in anything like 
habitable preservation are—the south transept and its aisle, which 
are used as the present conventual church. ‘They are, even in their 
present forlorn condition, extremely beautiful. Nearly the entire of 
the south gable is filled with a magnificent traceried window of five 
lights, of the period of the 14th century. The east side of the 
transept has a series of three-light traceried windows of about half 
a century later than the south window. The transept communi- 
cates with its aisle by pointed arches, supported on pillars with 
capitala, moulded in the style of the 18th century, 


INSUFFICIENCY OF BRIDGE ACCOMMODATION 
IN BELFAST. 

Beurast, like other thriving towns, seems to be outgrowing its 
bride accommodation. Complaints are numerous that the Queen's 
Lrid,ze, nut yet 20 years built, is already too narrow for the traffic, 
and a project is talked of for increasing its width, by adding 
laterally metal fuotpaths outside the present structure.* One seems 
ata loss to account for the want of foresight displayed by the 
parties concerned in its erection; fora glance at the records of the 
past would have shown them that the town had doubled its popula- 
tion in less than 20 years prior to the bridge being built, and was 
stead lv and rapidly increasing, thereby making it incumbent on 
both the designers and projectors to anticipate proportionally the 
requirements ta fuluro. 

One very obvious means of relief would be, for the two counties 
to purchase the Lagan bride, and abolish the toll, thereby diverting 
the current of traffic into two swatler streams. We think that the 
landlords of Ballymacurrett have nut consulted their own interests, 
or the toll on this bridge would have becn done away with many 
years ago. The whole of the townland, which contains upwards of 
500 acres, was inapped and laid out in streets at the instance of the 
principal proprietor some five or six years since, and there is no 
doubt Lut that the abolition of the toll on the Lagan bridge would 
greatly conduce to the letting of the building ground. It is ques- 
tionable, however, should the borough of Belfast join the two 
_ counties in purchasing this bridge? Bclfast pays a large share of 
the county assessments, and certainly ought not to be doubly taxed 
for this purpose, when it is the business of the counties, as a whole, 
to provide for the passage of their respective inhabitants to and fro, 
by giving them sufficient bridge accommodation. 


structure, and similarly situated, should be on the (apis simultaneously both in 
bublin and Belfast.— Eo, 


An important discussion on the most effectual modes of ventilation 
took place at an evening meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, held 
on the 25th ult., and varions interesting and valuable facts and 
opinions were brought forward. 

Dr. Edward Haughton read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Theory 
and Practice of Ventilation ;” and the principle of a new “ patent 
ventilator,” recently invented by Mr. M‘Kinnell, of Glasgow, and 
now in full operation at Ship-street Barracks, House H, Nos. 3 
and 8, were introduced by Dr. Barton, and dilated upon by him 
and several other gentlemen. Mr. Ferguson, architect, explained, 
by diagrams, a mode he had adopted of '‘heating” the atmosphere 
of apartments by means of a flue, of zig-zag form, passing over 
and under the boiler of the kitchen fireplace, and thence vertically 
in the chimney-shaft to the top, with outlets in the chimney breast, 
conveying heated air—supplied fresh from without—to the various 
storeys; but the principle is a mere adaptation of that ordinarily in 
vogue, and the explanation was involved in much abstruseness, until 
Dr.Gray, with his usual tact and ability, showed the “ heating appa- 
ratus” had no connection with the ventilation, and that, for the 
latter purpose, a second agency had to be employed. and in a directly 
opposite direction—a complication which it would appear desirable 
to avoid. 

Dr. Haughton's paper shall be published tn extenso in the May 
number of “Taz DusBiin Bult.per,” as also shall an explanation 
of Mr. M‘Kinnell’s apparatus, with an illustrative woodcut. 
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NEW PATENT BALANCE ROLLING BRIDGE. 

Tre inconvenience of the ordinary swivel-bridges at dock entrances 
has led Messrs. Turner and Gibson, of Hammersmith Iron Works, 
in this city, to devote their attention to the remedying of the objec- 
tions complained of, and these gentlemen have recently patented an 
invention simpler in construction, less liable to get out of order, 
and presenting less impediment to the public traffic than those struc- 
tures now in use. The principal features of the design are, that the 
motion is longitudinal, the bridge being lifted tn toto out of its 
berth, balanced and travelling on two rollers, and raised, opened, 
and shut by two others. The massive and expensive stonework of 
swivel-bridges is dispensed with, as the ordinary roadway receives 
the bridge in its longitudinal course of motion; and the gearing ia 
of a less complicated character. A working model may be seen at 
Hammersmith Iron Works and Oxmantown Foundry. 


RESIDENCES FOR WESLEYAN PREACHERS. 

Tue Wesleyan body, like the Presbyterian, are for organizing and 
carrying out the erection of residences for their preachers. It is 
proposed to have two classes, first and second, with two varieties 
for each. The first class to cost £500 and £450 each, and the 
second from £350 to £100. In furtherance of this object, Mr. 
John Boyd, architect, of Belfast, has furnished plans, specifications, 
and quantities, which are propgeed to be printed. In the arrange- 
ment of these residences, condModiousness and comfort have been 
more considered than external display, and they are designed to 
suit towns or the vicinity of towns, one of the plans being for a 
three-storey street house. 


——— — —— es 


Sr. James's Roman Catuonic Cuyurcn, JAMES'S-STREET.—The 
interior of this important Gothic edifice is nearly completed. It is 
finished in the decorated style. The aisles are divided from nave 
by 16 richly-moulded arches, 12 feet by 27 feet ; the moulded bosses 
are of cast iron; and the columns are executed in Portland cement, 
with foliated capitals, richly carved. The middle shafts in front of 
great cluster columns are continued up to the springing of the rib 
mouldings of groined ceiling, the latter being 14 feet frum springing 
of capital to the apex, with longitudinal, transverse, diayonal, 
crown, intermediate, and wall rib mouldings, with bosses worked 
on the intersections of different patterns. The nave is lighted by 
16 clerestory windows, with moulded jambs, columns, bases, and 
foliated capitals, supporting cluster arch mouldings. The 16 opens 
of the triforia bave moulded jambs, double-clustered columns, bases, 
and foliated capitals, and cluster arch mouldings. The abacus of 
the capital supporting groins is continued on a level with the seats 
of the clerestury windows. A moulded string course is continued 
on the level with the seats of triforia, opens and breaks over isolated 
columns supporting ribs of groins. The nave is finished, and looks 
light and graceful; the works of the aisles are progressing. It is 
expected that tbe interior will be finished before St. James's day. 
The cost of bracketing and clustering amounts to £1,660. Mr. 
Thomas Connolly is the contractor.* The chancel has been plastered, 
14 months ago, at a cost of £95. This church was erected from 
designs by Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect. 


® By our adve.tising columns it will be noticed that portions of the plastering, 
including the chaneel arch, ef this church were executed by Mr. C. W. Giblan. 
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ON TILE CONSTRUCTION OF EASTERN BATHS. 


It is very remarkable that the revival of Roman baths should be 
due to Ireland, where we find no traces of their former existence ; 
whilst those countries which formerly possessed them will now have 
to learn from us the manuer of their construction. | have already 
made the public aware of some of the localities where their ruins 
exist, and of those countries in which they are still in operation ; 
and I have now to inform them that the details of their construction 
are as varied aa the different races‘and tribes which have employed 
them. 

I have spoken of the baths of the east on a former occasion as 
“ hot-air baths,” in order to draw as wide a distinction as possible 
between * steam baths” (which are known in this country, and so 
much used in Russia) and those in which vapour exists but in 
small quantity, and dues not form the essential feature uf the buth. 
But it must be admitted that in some eastern baths the amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere is often very considerable, so as to make 
it ditticult to select a nume which is not calculated to mislead. For 
instance, in Egypt and Hindostan, hot water is one of the chief 
means employed for the diffusion of heat, and tLe vapour which it 
unavoidably gives off produces a diimness iu the apartment; but it 
is, nevertheless, very different from the Russian bath, in which 
clouds of steam are raised, and one can scarcely see any part of his 
own person. The mode uf beating baths in Hindostau displays a 
‘compete indifference to expense, which is not likely ever to be 
imitated in this country. Let the reader picture to himself a great 
octagonal building, having a large tank sunk in the centre, and 
supplied by eight boilers, all heated at the same time by eiht dis- 
tinct furnaces, and he will have some idea of the waste of fuel and 
water which must take place in them; more particularly when he 
is informed, that befure leaving ‘*the bath,” every bather makes 
use of this basin, which must be separately filled for each. In the 
“ Arabian Nights” mention is also made of a tank (or large warm 
bath sunk in the floor), in which ablution was performed, after the 
skin had been thoroughly operated on by heat, shampooing, and 
the use of “the glove ;” while in modern Egypt, and sume parts of 
the Turkish Empire. fountains of very hot air are made use of, for 
the purpose of warming the rooms, in addition to the flues which 
are placed beneath the floors. 1 need hardly remind the architect 
that this apparently trifling circumstance requires special attention 
when the plastering of the interior is to be considered. In the 
Russian bath, steam is raised by throwing water on stones, heated 
by a stove, in the centre of the vapour chambers and benches are 
raised (as in a theatre) une above another, round the walls, so as to 
increase the accommodation and comfort of the bathers, who finish 
their bath by cither taking a cold plunge bath, or having pailfuls 
of cold water thrown over them. Some travellers assert that they 
roll in the snow; but I should think that this is not often done. 
Although these baths are infinitely superior to the troughs of hot 
water which have come into use in modern days, yet they are 
-themselves very likely to be superseded by the true hot-air bath, 
which always has been in use, and seems now to be looked on with 
some of the favour which it deserves. 

I have been asked why I do not wish to see any plan 
or model of a Turkish bath set up for universal imitation 
in this country, and why | myself have not bronght home 
such a plan? ‘To which I reply, that although the atyle 
of . Eastern architecture is as eminently picturesque as_ the 
buildings of the West are vulsar and pretentious, yet a thoroughly 
Oriental building would be out of place in any of our cities, neither 
could its details be carried out, without the actual importation of 
foreign workmen, who, after all, would not be worth the trouble or 
expense of bringing them over. The general aspect of Saracenic 
buildings is now becoming familiar to every one, from the prints in 
the Illustrated London News and other excellent periodicals; so 
that our builders are without excuse if they fail to make themselves 
master of the practical details of this beautiful, simple, and ancient 
order of architecture. In this country it should be recollected, that 
when it is desired to coustruct baths on the same principle as those 
used in the East, a most important modification must be made in 
the heating apparatus, to adapt it to the inevitable change of fuel 
which our national resources suggest. No one would think of 
employing anything but coal, coke, or some modification of this 
useful mineral, in a country where it is so cheap compared with all 
other kinds of fuel; while in the East, wood is almost invuriably 
employed. I took the trouble of going into the stoking-room of a 
large public bath in Constantinople, and had the docr of the fur- 
nace opened for me to look into, which was (1 can safely say) no 
joking matter! The door of the furnace was about three feet 
square, and inside were huge billets of blazing wood, giving out a 
tremendous heat. From behind them, in every direction, ran flues, 
cut out of a kind of stone, which is employed for this purpose ex- 
clusively, and cannot be obtained in England. These flues per- 
meated the walls also, so as to make them double, which is a very 
good: plan, as thus a non-conducting layer of smoke is interposed 


between the hienated chambers and external wall of the building. 
The cleaning of such flues, or the passage of smoke iuto them, ne-d 
not, however, be cons dered matters of any importance; as the 
presence of heated air thick dues nut mingle with the air of the bath, 
is all that is necessary. Incleed, from the manner of their construc- 
tion, so little smoke actually does enter them, that a bath may 
become old with serv.ce without their ever requiring to be swept. I 
had an opportunity of seeing this in two baths which were in « 
alate of partial demolition, leaving the side flues exposed. 

The pumber of chambers in an eastern bath is altovether a 
matter of taste, and depends very much upon the locality. Fur 
exaniple, at funis and in Algiers, five or six chambers, of incrvas- 
ing temperature, are used; at Smyrna and Constantinople, three ur 
four; and at Cairo aid Alexandria, four or five; while in private 
houses and hospita!s, one, two, or three are generally considered 
sufficient. If we compare modern Turkish baths with Roman 
thermee, under the emperurs, we shall find a very yreat chunye for 
the better, in the comparative simplicity of the Mussulman customs. 
Indeed, 1 shoukl be the last mau in the country to advucate the 
abuse of the bath, which undoubtedly took place during the decline 
of the Roman E:mpire, and which has led mauy to stigmatize the 
institution itself, as the cause of evils which could only exist in a 
people whose energies had been dwarfed by tyranny, and enfeebled 
by luxury and etfeminacy. The numerous apartments of these 
mighty palaces, who-e ruins compel our admiratiun, can never, 
therefore, become objeets of our imitation; but what jis much 
better than external splendour, will be the practical utility and 
simple elegance of those “ temples of cleanliness.” which are 
destined ere lung to spring up throughout the length and breadth 
of the Emerald Isle. 

The number of apartments ina public bath ought never to be 
less than three, in order to insure comfort and safety to its fre- 
quenters; and I needehardly say that it is of the highest impor- 
tance that proper provision should be made for ventilation, in roums 
whose temperature is maintained continually at such an elevation. 
Fortunately this very fact renders the production of currents for the 
above purpose so casy, that he must be a bungling fellow indeed 
who would find any difficulty in maintaining a circulation of pure 
air within the heated chambers of a “Turkish bath.” I can only 
conclude by expressing u hope that due attention may be paid to a 
matter which is essential to the salubrity of this retived enjoyment, 
and which is a sine qua non in the employment of ‘ hot-air baths” 
for medical purposes. 

Eowarp Havenutoy, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., M.R.D.S 
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PROJECTED OPENING OF THE CITY SQUARES FOR 
PUBLIC RECREATION, 


We should be the last to throw cold water on any project cither 
having a sanitary tendeicy or conducing to the moral elevation of 
the working classes, who form such an important section of the 
community, and in whom we are presumed to take more than ordi- 
nary interest; but we confess we are not quite su sanguine, either 
as to the success of this project if carried out, or so satisfied as to 
its desirability, as many of our respected fellow-citizens who took 
part in the recent important debate at the Town Council. ‘True, 
it would be “a consummation devoutly to be wished” if a park — 
nearer than our world-famed Planix, and more accessible to the 
working man and his family than are the suburbs of this metropolis 
—could be obtained ; but private interests should be respe ted. and 
to convert Stephen's-yreen, or any of the city squares, into a park, 
would be to destroy all the huuse properly adjoining, and cause the 
speedy exit of the aristocratic inhabitants. Rather would we ear- 
nestly impress on the Lord Mayor and Town Cvuncil — who seem to 
have taken the matter up 80 warmly—to reclaim some of the dis- 
tricts now mere swamps at the north side, and convert them intu a 
park, thereby achieving a duuble purpose; or if one at the south 
side, and in the vicinity of Stephen's-green, be at all desirable, we 
should say move on a little farther into more salubrtous atmosphere, 
and make the Portobello Gardens—where another essential clument 
is easily obtainable, viz., wafer—a people’s park, and where they 
can pursue their recreative sports uninterfered with, and without 
detriment tu the property of felluw-citizens, We shall provably 
enlarge on this subject at an early moment. 


MountTMELLICK Town Commissioners.—The rising town of 
Mountmellick has been placed under the operations of the towns 
improvement act. <A meeting of the commissioners was held 
recently fur the establishment of a gas company under the limited 
liabilities act, and there appeaied to be a general wish expressed 
for carrying it into effect. The total amount of money required is 
estimated at about £2,500, which it is proposed to appropriate in 
£5 shares, and the praject seems to be favourably entertained by 
the inhabitants of Mountmellick.—Zetaster Reporter. 
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MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS NATIONAL. 
THE GOLDSMITH TESTIMONIAL! 


* Maxk haste slowly, they stunble that run fast,” is a proverb of 
** Poor Richard's” that the committee of the testimonial projected 
to his memury would have wisely kept in view and acted upon, 
rather than arrive at a decision so conclusively and at so early a 
stage respecting the site. The all-important question of ** suitability” 
seems to have entirely given place to that of “association,” for which, 
though we entertain the highest respect, we are nevertheless slow to 
adinit as entitled to take precedence cof adi others. Viewing artisti- 
cally the proposed position of the testimonial, we cannot recuncile 
the principle which induced the committee to contemplate placing a 
statue—or statues, as in embrvo—a few vards in advance of a high 
wall, and ranging with a railing intended to define a thoroughfare. 
The space in front of the University is quite too limited at present 
for the display of sculpture; but tu reduce it still further by 10 feet, 
and introduce ‘pedestaled figures, is perfectly preposterous, The 
reduction of the area would be a decided boon to the public; but 
let our artistic taste be saved from another stigma in the unsuita- 
bility of our national memorials. If ice might submit a sugyestion 
as to the arrangement of this area, we should say, “Fake down 
the old railing, and do nog erect a new one; but flay over the entire 
space—save a Carriage-way to main entrance level with present 
pathway, and define the college boundary either by dwarf stone 
piers, connected by chains, or with amall trees, protected by palings, 
as in some of the greatest thoroughfares in continental cities.” 
Further — if the philanthropic spirit of the culizhtened Board of 
Alma Mater permit—the introduction of two ornamental drinking 
fountains, with jets d'eau casting water to a great height at all 
times (as is practicable), would not only be mich more consistent 
architecturally than the proposed arrangement, Lut confer a public 
benefit, and follow an example worthily set by English towus.. 
With a memorable example betore their eyes, let the committec 
avoid past errors; for where the public purse is appealed to, public 
opinion should be respected, and public odium is sure to fall with 
double weight in this instance, should the result prove a /isdure. 
By all means we advocate a statue for “ poor Goldy ;” aud if the 
Board of Trinity College desire, out of their own well-filled coffers, 
to defray the expenses of the erection, the matter then assumes a 
private character, and we should be silenced; but if, on the other 
hand, the memorial is to be national, and the public tu contribute, 
we say emphatically that the site selected is unsuitable, and the 
first atep in the proceedings bespeaks a dissatisfactory termination. 


Wocal Huilding Hetvs. 


The competition for the new church for the Mulyneux congrega- 
tion has been decided in favour of Mr. Rawson Carrull. architect. 
Several of the planus sent in displayed great merit. especially those 
by Mr. W. J. Barre. of Newry, and Messrs Carmchael and Jones. 
Amongst the competitors were, Messrs. Isaac and William Farrell, 
J. M-Curdy, E. Carson, F. W. Courtenay, J. Burne, &e. 9 The 
building will be a very handsome addition to the city ; and we are 
glad to sce towers and spires on the increase, of which there was a 
palpable scarcity here. The particulars of approved design are 
brietly these, cruciform plan, with nave, aisles, oblong chancel (33 
feet by 21 feet), and transepts (94 feet by 25 feet); tower and spire 
at north-east side, next trausept; organ-gallery and vestry at either 
side of chancel, and stuircases at west end next entrance-purch, 
which—having sittings at either side—is 13 fect 9 inches dep. In- 
ternal dimensiuns, not including porch, 78 feet 9 inches by 55 feet 
8 inches (of which width the nave is 30 feet); beizht to suffet of 
ceiling, 48 feet; to ridge, GO feet. Roof, semi-polygonal; anil 
gallery all round external walls. Cast iron columus, with caps avd 
b wes, and wrought-iron arches and ribs, with ornamental spandrils, 
separate nave from aisles.” ‘The style is a composition of carly and 
decorated Gothic; granite is proposed for the rubble walling. and 
Scotch or other stone for the dressings. Estimate cost, £7,000 

So far it is probable that Carlisle-bridge will not be widened ; but 
the project of erecting a uew bridge opposite the Custom -house, 
and thereby dividing the traffic, is talked of. We appichend that 
buth must ultimately be done. 

Messrs. Pim, Brothers, of South Great Gcorge's-street, are newly 
fronting, in Italian style, their monster extablishuent— Messrs. 
Hogan and Son, of Great Brunswick-strect, are excewting the 
plastering ; aud Messrs Cannock and White are also improving 
their premises, under the direction of Mr. Anthony, architect; Mr. 
Harford, the builder. 


We understand that nothing definite has been as yet decide! | with wrought iron railings aud yates. 
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The demolition of the existing houses on the site of new club- 
house at Kildare-street is being proceeded with Ly Messrs Cockburn, 
the builders. 

Builders are. busy in our city, and “shop architecture” is im- 
proving, especially in the leading streets. So far, we may look 
forward to a stirring season. Some new matters are in embryo, of 
which we shall speak fully hereafter. 


| Architecture int the Probinees. 


New schoolhouses are to be built in the parishes of Ardpatrick 
and Meelick, in the County Limerick. 

The foundation stone of a testimonial to the late Daniel O’Con- 
nell, M.P., bas been Jaid at Ennis. 

A new convent is to be built at Bantry, Co. Cork; also at Ros- 
common. Mr. John Neville ia architect to the Jstter. 

A tower, about 65 feet- high and 17 feet square, has been added 
to Arklow Church, after designs Ly Mr. Welland; Messrs. Barker, 
builders, who have executed large contracts for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, amongst which is St. Johu’s Church, Limerick, re- 
cently noticed. 

St. Patrick’s Bridge at Cork is to be rebuilt, and tenders are 
being received. 

New gus works are to be built at Mullingar and at Newbridge, for 
which estimates will be received respectively to the 8th and 11th inst. 

Works are to be executed at St. Michael's Roman Catholic church, 
Tipperary ; tenders receivable till 9th inst. 

New Roman Catholic churches are to be built at Dundalk —Mr. 
John Murray, architect; and at Raheen, Queen’s Co.—Mr. J.S 
Butler, architect. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have advertised for tenders for 
repairing works xt churches in city of Dublin and Co. Tipperary, and 
alterations in Co. Carlow. 

The Grand Jury of the Co. Fermanagl: desire fu: ther accommo- 
dation for thenselves, together with otber works, in the Enniskillen 
Court-house, and are prepared tu receive plans. No premium offered ! 

The Roman Catholic church of St. Jubn's, at Sligo, has beea 
considerably enlarged and beautified. 

A new Wesleyan Methodist chapel, at Celbridge, was opened on 
the 9th ult. ‘he plan is a parallelogram, with vestries at east end 
entrance and porch at north side of nave. In style it is Gothiic, 
with three single lancet-heided windows between buttresses on each 
flank, and a treble Hight ditto in west gable. ‘The ceiling is pedi- 
mental in section, and divided into four bays, with moulded ribs, &e. 
The pews bave ornamental ends and are open. Mr. . EF. Tarleton 
was the architect; Mr. Byrnell, of ‘rim, the builder. 

The first stone of a new Roman Cathulic church has been laid at 
Waterville. 

The foundation stone of a new Independent Church was laid 
recently at Donegal-street, Belfast. A silver trowel wus pre- 
sented to Mra. Ro Workman, and she performed the ceremony. 
The following is a description of the church:—It will be in the 
early decorated style of Gothic, and consist uf a nave of five bays 
—68 feet by 85 feet—two of the bays having coupled transepts ; 
width acruss transepts, 55 feet. Behind the pulpit will be vestiies, 
with organ gallery over, opening to the church by a lofty arch with 
carved screen, ‘The floor of the church will be 13 fect above the 
level of street; the space beneath being occtpicd by school-roomes 
and lecture-rovoms on the ground line. ‘The roof, which will be 
pirially open-timbered, is tu be ceiled to the cullar-beain at a he'ght 
of 36 feet from the floor line, and will be panelled with rich y 
miulled ribs, the principal timbers having semicircular moulled 
arch trusses. and hammer beams with carved feet, and the spandrils 
filled in with cusped tracery. Seats are provided for about 560 
adults, and have carved and moulded bench ends, but this number 
ean be increased to upwards of 800 by the addition of galleries, 
The building will recede 15 feet from Donegal-street, the sides and 
rere being in plain brickwork, with massive buttresses, chiefly from 
the materials of the old building, each bay of the nave and tran 
septs having a two-light traceried window, and three-light sqvare- 
healed window to the school-rooms and lecture-room. The design 
embruces two houses, iu the same style as the church, one on each 
side, filling up the whole frontage to Donegal-street, the fronts 
coming up to the strect line, and leaving only the principal front 
visible, recessed between them. ‘The erection of these is for the 
present deferred. The principal front will show a Galilee porch 
extending the whole width, and 20 feet in Leight, with an clabo- 
rately moulded shafted and prdimented double doorway, in the 
centre appruached by a handsome flight of steps from the strect, 
Abvve the porch will be the 


respecting the South Dublin Union buildings, although estimates | principal feature of the design, in a richly-moulded and traceried 


were received, aud a contractor declared. The tenders display cd 
great discrepancy in the calculations. 
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—— 


© A new feature in this country, but not without precedent on the Con- 
tiueut.— Ep. 


window of cight lights, grouped in four and two, with doriated caps 
to the jambs, ‘Ihe gable will be of equilateral pitch, and rising to 
the height of 64 feet from the street, level with a triplet-lunced 
window in the apex, and the whole crowned with a crockcted aud 
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the vane, aud supported on four shafts with carved capa, the projec- 
tion from the face of the wall being carried by carved corbels. ‘The 
front will be entirely of Scrabo stone. The works are being carried 
out by Mr. John Ross, contractor. The church will be heated with 
hot water, and lighted with elegant brass standards, by Mesers. 
art, of London; the whole carried out from the designs, and under 
the superintendence, of Mr. Raffles Brown. architect, of Donegal- 
place. Although the laying of the corner-stone has been unavoid- 
ably delayed until the present time, the works are far progressed, 
the side walls being nearly ready for the roof. 


Hailtoap Matters. 


The committee of the House of Lords appointed to determine the 
meiits of the rival lines of railway between Cavan and Clones—the 
one promoted by the Midland Great Western of Ireland, and the 
vther by the Dundalk and Enniskillen—have decided that the latter 
company should make the line, provided it be completed against 
January, 1802; and if not, then the former company shall be em- 
powered to construct it. ‘The Ulster Cumpany propose to extend 
from Clunes to Monaghan, which would complete railway communi- 
cation between Galway and Belfast. 

A bill is promoted by tbe Great Northern and Western Company 
for a line froin Castlerea tu Castlebar, at a probable cust of £220,000, 
or £6,000 per mile—AIr. John Fowler, C.E.; also a bill is projected 
by a new incorporation called the Nurth Western Railway of Ireland, 
tu construct a Jine from Elphin to Ballaghadereen and Swinford ; 
aud again, a Lill is promoted by the Midlaud Great Western Com- 
pauy to enable them to abandon a portion of their authorized line 
betucen Longford and Boyle, and to substitute a line by the eastern 
bank of the Shannon, and passing through the county of Roscom- 
mon instead of that through Leitrim, as originally proposed. The 
original project of the Great Northern and Western Company was 
‘to make a line from ‘Tullamore to Athlone, Rusconimon, Castlebar, 
Sligo, Westport, and Ballina. 

Railway communication between Dublin and Gorey is proposed 
to be made by means of the Wicklow line. The distance travelled 
now between Dublin aud Enniscorthy, per the Great Southern and 
Western Kailway, is 108 miles; whereas by the proposed route it 
will be but 78 miles. 

The object of the Derry and Loughswilly Railway Bill is to 
-authorise the Derry and Coleraine Kailway Company to construct 
the following woik: —A raitway, commencing at a proposed em- 
bankment. of the Derry Port and Harbour Commissioners, on the 
western shure of the river Foyle, and terminating at a proposed 
jetty in the Farland Channel of Lough Swilly, being a distance of 
94 miles. ‘Ihe bill takes no powers for the construction of the jetty 
alluded to. ‘Their lordships assent to the bill on the following con- 
ditions :—1. That plans of all the works below high-water mark of 
Lough Swilly be submitted to and approved by their lurdships be- 
fore the commencement of the work, and that the work be only 
carried out in accordance with such approval. 2. ‘That where the 
line skirts or interferes with the river Foyle or Lough Swilly, no 
deviation from the black continuous centre line of way be made 
without the prev ivus sanctivn of the Admiralty. 


New Patent Cooxixo Apparatus.—Sin—Mr. Radley, of 
Dublin, has recently patented a novel cooking apparatus. By his 
arrangement, any rumber of troups on the march, crews of vessels 
of war, emigrant ships, barracks, hospital-, pourhouses, and other 
Jur,e institutions, besides hotels and private establishments, can 
have any quantity of edibles prepared in an exceedinyly economical, 
expeditious, and cleanly manner. It will roast, toil, bake, steam, 
fry, all at the same time, with considerably less fuel than is now re- 
quired fur the best constructed ranges, and in a much shorter space 
of time. The construction of this apparatus is simple ani easily 
understood, and not at all liable to get out of order. It has an 
enclosed jack fur tuasting, which is made to rotate with the smoke 
of the fire, apring weight, or steam (or it can be worked by the 
hand), the principle being self-acting. The bviler is so contrived 
as to steam larpe quantities of vegetablea, &c., and, at the same 
time, heat sevcral gallons of water. I carefully examined the ap- 
paratus in full operation, and can strongly recommend it. If you 
think well of inserting this slight description of a very useful inven- 
tion in your widely-circulated journal, it will oblige yuur obedient 
servant, F. W. Courtney, architect. 

A gas-illumined car came through New York by a midnight 
train recently over the Worcester ruute. During the nine hours 
occupied in the trip only ten cents’ worth uf gas was consumed, and 
the car was lighted up as brilliantly as a parlour. ‘Tie gas metre, 
holding the required quantity of the subtle fluid, is placed under- 
neath the car, froin which pipes supply a jet at either end of the 
interior, 
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Rebietos. 
Rural Architecture. By J. Sanderson. 

and Co. 

Ir rarely happens that one meets with two distinct works bearing 
the same name, but so it has in our case; for our readers may 
have perceived that in our January number we gave a notice, under 
the above title, of a book by Mr. White, architect, published by the 
eminent firm of Blackie and Son. ‘That now before us must not 
in any way be confounded with s, as the one is a large volume, 
composed of twenty-one parts, each costing 28., whereas the uther 
—the subject of this notice—is but @ shilling in the total. Not the 
less meritorious, however, may it be, because of its cheapness, but 
judging from its comprehensive, and varied compilation, and its 
many and well-executed lithographed views—attended with much 
outlay—it must have become a general favourite to prove renumera- 
tive. 

In the introduction, which is particularly well and sensibly penned, 
we find the following passage :— “‘ The scientific architect or builder 
will, perhaps, sinile on perusing its contents; the student who aspires 
to that elevated position may, however, treat himself with injustice 
in passing them by with indifference.” ‘I'rue, the designs do savour 
somewhat of the amateur, but nevertheless in that regard display 
both taste and ability. Asa general principle, we advise books of 
this class not to be too mucli trusted in, either by intending builders 
or students, as their contents necessarily caunot provide against. the 
contingencies of circumstances and requirements which each in«i- 
vidual case presents, and they serve to cramp the designing capacity 
of those who adopt architecture as their profession; but, perhaps, 
the best feature in that befure us is its absence from presumption, 
inasmuch as the author takes especial care, more than once, to 
advise those who decide to build, to “apply first to an architect of 
talent and experience.” 

The various artificers’ works in a building, are entered into both 
by specification and instruction as to the mode of measurement 
likely to be useful in a degree to those who build in the absence of a 
professional man, and who despise the doctrine that a “little learniug 
is a dangerous thing ” 


London: Wm. 8S. Orr 


Headstones, Tombs, and Monuments. By D. A. Clarkson, Archi- 
tect and Sculptor. London: Atchley and Co. 

Tuty who ramble in cemeteries cannot fail to have their optical 
faculty offended by the incongruous and distorted features, in the 
shape of monumental designs, which present themselves, proimis- 
cuously huddled together, in every available spot. ‘Io enable thuse 
on whom the melanchuly duty devolves of erecting a structure, 
however simple, to the memory of a departed objet of reyard, to 
select from designs presenting a greater varicty than the stcreotyped 
furms usually met with in the ready-made stock of headstone manu- 
facturers, was the object of the author in preparing this work. 
Judging from the numbers befure us—viz., parts 1, 2, and 3—the 
book promises fairly ; and perhaps its strongest recommendation is, 
that it is published under the patronage of the Earl of Carlisie, 
whose judgment in artistic matters is so well known and appre- 
ciated both in Ireland and elsewhere. In offering our opinion upon 
its merits in the respective departments, we should say that in the 
designing of headstones—perhaps the most difficult of the three— 
Mr. Clarkson decidedly excels; those in the Gothic style especially 
displaying much novelty, and in many instances either pleasing 
quaintness or gracefulness in the contour. As we doubt nut that 
the succeeding numbers will enable us to speak more confidently and 
more fully, we reserve a more extended notice. 


Skyring’s Builders, Contractors, and Manufacturers’ Diary and Daily 
Journal for 1859. Published by the Author, at 4, Copthall 
Buildings, London. 

In addition to a systematically-arranged daily and weekly journal, 

time account, ledger forms for the year’s receipts and expenses, &c., 

this work contains much information sought for in the course of 

every-day business—viz., complete postal regulations, almanac, 
stamp and tax lists, building memoranda, tables showing prime 
cost of deals, planks, and battens, the Building Act, &c. It 
should be on the office table of every architect, engineer, ana builder 
who desires to keep his engagements and pursue a systematic course. 


Facts and Fallacies of the Sewerage System of London and other 

large Towns. By Jasper W. Rogers. London: Atchley and Co. 
However widely different and various may be the opinions of our 
engineers and sanitary improvement agitators respecting the most 
effectual and desirable mode of sewerage for large towns, certain it is 
that experience and public outcry establish one fact, that the present 
system adopted in the United Kingdum is not only defective, but 
most pernicious to the kealth of the community. The author's name 
of this little work is an acknowledged yuarantee—even lor the 


introduced to public attention as the mere experimental essay of a 
novice, but as the conviction derived from many years’ practical 
experience in, and, we may add, devotion to, matters having a 
sanitary tendency. Mr. Rogers advocates the system peculiarly 
his own design—of dry tunnelling, with communication thereto 
from the houses at either side of streeta, and in which both gas, 
water, and house-refuse mains may be placed in an accessible posi- 
tion; the establishment of public lavatories and closets; but repu- 
diates both the shape of the sewers now in use as unsuitable for 
carrying off excrement, and, above all, the discharging of such 
evwers into rivers and streams as most pernicious, ‘The pamplilet is 
a clever production, in many respects incontrovertible as to argu- 
ment, and well deserving of perusal. 


—— 


An exhibition of works of art, by living masters of all nations 
will be opened at the Hague on the 23rd uf May, which is to last 
till the 4th of July. 

Recently the Catholic municipality of Vienna contributed £5.000 
towards the construction of a Protestant schoolhouse. His Majesty 
the Emperor has just given 8,000 florins towards a new church for 
the Jesuits, but he has also contributed the same sum tuwards a 
place of worship for his Protestant subjects. 

A statue of St. Peter, modelled after one at Rome, has been 
raised to one of the niches in front of the Catholic church of St. 
Peter, at Philadelphia, in presence of a large number of persuns. 
The figure is seven feet high, and made of Acadia frecstone. A 
statue of St. Paul of similar size will svou be raised to a contiguous 
niche.—New York Tablet. 


Sir John M‘Neil, C.E. has recently 


returned from a professional 
tour in Copenhagen. | 
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Hiscellaneous. 


Asatysis oF A Soiu.—To ascertain the probable properties of a 
soil, the following simple test may be applied. Take about a pound 
of the soil, and same quantity of subsoil lying immediately beneath, 
and place them in canvas bags labelled. A difference of subsoil, 
will cause a difference in degree of fertility. The portion of each, 
which is to be used in qualitative aud quantitative analysis, having 
been carefully dried in the air, and well mixed, place them in a 
stoppered bottle. To determine the specific gravity, dry some of 
the soil at 212 degs., and introduce it into the specific gravity bottle 
half filled with distilled water (hyd. 57). Ayitate well about 500 
grains with hot water in a large flask, and pour the whole mixture 
into a jar, allowing it to stand for a couple of minutes; after which 
pour off into another vessel the water, and the fiver portion of she 
soil suspended in it. Repeat this until nothing but rand and gravel 
are left behind Thoroughly diy the latter, then pass it through 
gauze sieves, of different degrees of fineness. ‘Then weigh the 
separated portions, moisten them with water, and examine them 
with a microscope, to learn the substances of which they cotsist. 
If mmoistening them with a few drops of hydrochloric acid causes 
effervescence, limestone is present; if a brown coluur has been 
imparted to the acid, peroxide of trun; and if there is a smell of 
chlorine, perozide of manganese. The other ingredients likely to 
be found are detected by the appropriate tests. 

NEWHALL House, Mitwarxes.— The Wisconsin Chief says “this 
is one of the most imposing and complete hotel structures on the 
continent; a model institution of the kind, and cou:prises within 
itself, complete and princely homes for a host of people, having 
under its rvof all that is Juxurivus, conven'ent, and substantial. 
The diuing-room is an institution peculiar to itself—a spacious hall, 
and dotted over, at neighbourly intervals, with oval tables, whereat 
- families, parties, or groups of friends can sit down cozily together, 
none to disturb them. The most fastidious epicure will find at the 
Newhall all that he cau desire. The waiter, whose trying duty it 
was to assist us in making out a breakfast, manifested nu astunish- 
nent at finding a mammoth cave under our moustuche.” 


New ann Cneap Licut.—A patent has been taken out by the 
Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice for a cheap and brilliant gas which will 
supply 500 street lamps, lasting 12 hours, at a cost of 3s. 7d.; and 
for domestic purposes, during a similar period, a jet, equalling in 
effect 18lbs. of candles, costing only 4d. and furnishing a light 
fully equal to three argand lamps, and double that of any ordinary 

s-burner. The requisite apparatns is cheap. perfectly portable, 
and capable of being managed by a child; the lizht free from sm: Il, 
extremely pure, and characterized by the property of burning 
steadily, continuously, and without diminuticn. [It remains yet 
to Le proved how far applicable to general purposes this gas may 
be: its juodorousness being a decided dixadvantaye, as the great 
safety of the ordinury coal gas is the facility which it affurds fur 
detection of the slightest leakage.— Ev. ] 


journal says that a new kind of paper for packing has just been 
invented, which differs from that in use by its being covered with a 
very thin coat of gutta-percha, which renders it proof against 


humidity. In order to obtain this result, the gutta-percha is made 
liquid, and by means of rollers the coating is equally spread to any 
thickness required. Such paper might be usefully made fur covering 
the walls of rooms which are damp. 

Napovron’s House at Str. HeLENA.—In addition to the re- 
construction of the house occupied here by Napoleon [., and of his 
tomb, the French Government has resolved on reconstructing like- 
wise General Bertrand’s house, and also on placing a statue of 
Napoleon on an eminence in view of the sea. An engineer officer 
has just been sent out to execute these works on plans appruved of 
by the Emperor. 

Tue pipemic or 1858 rn New Orveans.—The yellow fever 
has just ceased its ravages, after prevailing since’ July. From 
June 20 to November 21, the official reports slow that the deaths 
in the city amounted to 8,296, of which 4,850 were of yellow fever, 
and 3,446 of other diseases. The average deaths weve 473 per 
week, or 67 per day, the population being about 160.000, or one- 
fourth that of Philadelphia. The epidemic is cunsidered by the 
inhabitants as a mild one. 

Tine LATK JAMES Gannon, ARCHITECT.— We have chanced on a 
number of a local fournal, dated 1823, with the following scrap 
relative tu the decease of this eminent architect, which is sure to prove 
interesting to our readers:—At Lucan, on Wednexday morning, 
age.l 83, James Gandon, Erq. While the noble buildings with 
which this metropolis is embcllished remain, the genius of this 
artist must be known and acknowledged. His friends and all those 
who had the satisfaction of an intercourse with him in private life, 
inust have deeply impressed on their memories his companion- 
able and very gentlemanly manners. As an architect, Mr. Gandon 
has left us many splendid proofs of his abilities. He built the 
Custom house, the Four Cuurts, the notle Corinthian portico oppo- 
site College-street, the Inns of Cuurt, &., &c. On Saturday 
morning“he was interred at Drumcondra, in the same grave with his 
distinguished friend, the celebrated Grose, who wrote, amongst 
other works, the ‘* Antiquities of Ireland.” 

ReGuLATION OF BuRIAI-GRoUNDs.—By a recent order from the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, it is, amungst other matters, 
provided that ‘every burial-ground shall be kept properly fenced, 
and, if necessary, under-drained, so as to prevent water from en- 
tering any grave or vault; grave spaces for burial of persons above 
12 veais of age tu be at least 9 feet by 4 feet; and under that age, 
6 feet by 3 feet ; each giave when first opened to be cight feet deep; 
no unwalled grave to Le re-opened within 14 years after the burial 
of a person above 12 years of age, or with'n eight years after the 
burial of a child, and in no caso human remains to be removed; 
no cotlin shall be buried in any unwalled grave nnless the upper 
surface thereof be at least four feet Lelow the ordinary level uf 
ground.” 

Prookess or Victoria.—This town now contains 7,000 people, 
a large amount of shipping is in the harbour, there are extensive 
marts of trade, busy and populous thoroughfares, and large build- 
ings in cuurse of erection. ‘the British ship Gayges recently brought 
out 200 troops, who are now engaged erecting barracks, ‘The 
Royal Engineers corps has also arrived, and is about to commence a 
survey of a projused railroad to Halifax. 

INTERLACED ORNAMENTATION ON ANCIENT ScuirrTunkD 
Sroxrs.—Mr. French, of Bulton, near Manchester, has published 
a very elaborate treatise on this subject, as regards sculptured stones 
in Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man; and attributes the inter- 
lacery on ancient Irish monuments to the imitation of basket-work, 
formed from interwoven osiers by the ancient Celtic people, lrish and 
Welsh—a theory which appears to our mind very questionable. 

SUNDAY-OPENING OF THK CrystaAL PALACK, SypENuAM.—At 
arecent meeting it was finally carried, by a majority of 17,021 
votes, “that the opening of the palace grounds to sharehvlders on 
Sanday afternoons, should be continued as heretofore.” We trust 
this advantage will be extended to the working classes. 


ALTERATIONS AT THE DroGutpa Gaor.—This building, which 
presented by its construction many impediments to the carrying out 
of an effectual and refurmatory pr'son discipline, is about being 
remodelled, so as to provide forty cella, with ull the other arrange- 
ments on the separate system, which of recent years has come greatly 
uty tavour in Ireland. Mr. }tammond is the contractor, and he lias 
undertaken to complete the works in fifteen months. 

The Irish Peat Company has been dissolved with an enormous 
loss, it appearing from an official statement that of the paid-up 
capital of £62,000 only about £4,000 will remain after paying 
debts. ‘The sale of the stock and works for the suin of £4,750 has 
been authorized. The result is much to be deplored, as ti ¢ com- 


| pany gave a great deal of employ ment where it was niuch necded, 


AtTMosrHERic® Air.—It is doubtful whether or not this is a 
compound, or merely a mixture; the latter is more probable. It 
is tasteless, it is inodorous, and, when in common quantities, without 
colour. It is a bad conductor of electricity. Bein the -tandard of 
comparison for the gases, its specific gravity is represented by unity. 
Compared with distilled water, it is 0°00122; and is, therefore, 820 
times lighter than that fluid. If the barometer is at 30 inches, and 
the thermometer at 60°,100 cubic inches of atmospheric air, free from 
moisture and carbonic acid, weigh 31:0117 grains. ‘The height of 
the atuiosphere has been estimated at 45 miles, and its temperature 
decreases one degree for every 325 feet of axcent. This decrease is 
due to its greater distance from the earth, which heats it by contact; 
also its specific heat being increased by its rarity, it requires a 
lurger quantity of caloric to raise it to a given temperature. 
Poisson supposes the air in the upper regions to be so cold as to be 
actually frozen, in which case our earth and atmosphere would be 
contained in a frozen shell of frozen air; but others dissent from that 
opinion, and prove that at the lowest temperature we can produce, 
atmospheric air dees not show any tendency to become even a fluid 
nitich less a solid. 

New Youk. — Notwithstanding its admirable position for drainage, 
and its preat Croton Aqueduct, which supplies the city with 
60.900,000 of gallons of water daily, New York is one of the 
dirtiest citivs in the world. For several years it was geneially 
supposed impossible to sweep its main thoronghfare, Broadway— 
but an enterprising hatter having demonstrated the practicability 
of the task, it has since been kept tolerably clean; but the rest of 
he city seems to be past all hope of broom or shovel. The streets 
are wide, and are lait out penerally at richt angles. Its hotels are 
buile on a palatial scale, and there are many other fine buildings 
bit the irregularity which prevails is a great hindrance to a general 
areiitectural effect. The Archbishop of New York, last August, 
laid t.¢ corner-stone of a new cathedral, which promises to be the 
great architectural feature of the city, and to compure favorably 
With son:e of the finest ecclesiastic:l edifices of Europe. 

A MaGniricent Bripce.—The Royal Albert Bridge, at Saltash, 
snrpasves the utmost triumph yet attained by the skill of the 
envincer It is to serve as a viaduct for the Cornish Railway from 
Plymouth to Falmouth, and crosses the Tamar. On the Cornish 
site the land rises to a height of some hundred feet in steep and 
ruccred abruptness from the waves at the point of intersection; 
wiile the opposite shore is crowned by a more sloping ascent of 
alimast equal height. From point to point of opposing eminence is 
rather more than half-a-imnile, and across this wide chasm the 
Viaduct stretches. The arches from end to end, are 19 in number, 
15 of them being wider than the widest of Westminster Bridge. 
In the centre of the stream is a mighty cast-iron pier of four 
columns, and from this spring two giant arches, which span the 
whole width of the actual streamy upwards of 900 feet! The bridge 
in its entire Jength, exceede the Britannia tube by 300 feet, being 
neatly 750 yards from the first pillar to the last, while it measures 
from foundation to summit not less than 87 vards. To obtain a 
fonndation for the central pillar, a depth of 85 feet below high-water 
mark had to be sounded; a space of 36 feet in diameter, through clay 
aud uid, had to be excavated, and the rock to be so levelled into 
steps as to be fit to receive a structure weighing upwards of 3,000 
fens. “This difficulty alone would have daunted an ordinary mind ; 
but it served ouly to stimulate the genius of Mr. Brunel. The 
Menai tube is a pnre suspension bridge, and the main tower had a 
ready-made foundation in the Britannia rock, from which the whole 
structure derives its name; but Brunel had no such extraneous 
assistance, and the triumph which he has achieved is all the greater. 
Of the enormous dimensions of the whole structure some idea may 
be formed froin the fact that in the construction of the bridge there 
have been used of wrought-iron 2,700 tons, of cast-iron nearly 
1,200 tous, of masonry and brickwork more than 1,500 cubic yards, 
and upwards of 13.000 cubic feet of timber. The stone piers at the 
waters ed e are 190 feet high, 29 feet wide, and 17 thick; and the 
lenytl of each arched tube is upwards of 450 feet. The bridge will 
be finished in May next. 

AN Feverian Tomu.—A writer remarks, that “ when examining 
a tomb discuvercd by Belzoni, it is impossible adequately to 
describe the sensations of delight and astonishinent which by turns 
took possession of our minds, as we moved along the corridor, and 
examined the dilferent groups and hieroglyphics that occur in every 
successive chamber. We had been told that what we saw was a 
tomb; but it required a constant effort of the miud to convince us 
that it was such. QOuly one sarcophagus in one chamber, and 
twelve chambers, exclusive of the long corridur, all highly orna- 
mented, for nething! it may have been a subterranean temple, 
exhilitiny the religions creed of the worshippers, or the rites of 
initiation. it may have been a subterranean palace like those of 
the kiny of the Tro:lodytes. But never was there such a super- 
flucus waste, if we are to suppose that all this was dune merely for 
the reception of one sarcophagus.” 
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ANTIQUARIAN Discovenr.— Recently an ancient kist or grave of 
the primeval ancient Irish was found at Clough, Co. Antrim, near 
the old Castle; it was built of rough stones, and cnclosed nothing but 
fragments of human bones. Shortly after discovery, the kist was 
broken up, and filled in with clay, so that it is no longer visible. 

A new town, to be called Sophiisk, at Djai, is to be built in 
Siberia. on the right bank of the Amoor. 

Omsisus TUNNEL THROUGH Loxnox.—The proposal to carry 
an omnibus subway from Westminster to the Royal Exchange is 
being matured, ‘and the details of the plan proposed have been sub- 
mitted to a considerable number of competent judges. who fully 
adinit the practicability of the scheme. ‘Ihe space required for the 
passaye of trains running to and fro is 14 feet in width, and 8 feet 
in height. To construct a tunnel through these streets for ordinary 
railway carriazes would be almost impracticable; but a subway of 
the dimensions above can be made without any practical difficulty. 
The guage proposed is 4 feet 84 inches the same as all narrow- 
guage lines; so that, should the system be extended, the subway 
trains might be run on to all the metropolitan lines, except the 
Great Western, which is the wide guage; thus giving access from 
the suburban districts tu the keart of the city without change of 
vehicle. 

The town of Bagnalatewn has been lighted with gas—Mexsrs. 
Edmundson and Co., of Capel-street, being the contractors for the 
Necessary apparatus and supply. 


TENDERS 
For alterations, additions, new shop front, &¢e., to 29, Westmoreland street; 
Messrs. Sheils and Scott, proprictors, Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect. Lunited 


competition. 
Jolin Henderson .. ee ee ee - «6. £423 «0 0 
William Geraghty ee 406 0° 0 


£388 0 0) 
12 0 O§ 


William Hughes (accepted) 


(Extras subsequently ordered) .. 400 0 0 


To Correspondents, 


G. F. M. (Unavoldably postponed); J M‘'K , Glaszow (Fnily in next No ); 
J. B.. Belfast (Previous notice accidentally omitted; that recently sent us now 
appears—thanks for favour); W. F.C. (Refer to present Noo: W. TL MM, 
Belfast (Thanks); J. B.. Newry (Subscription to hand; K.P... Wex‘'ord (The 
party hus a right to measure the curved portions as if square: a ricdit admitted 
even in the matter of glazing, anid, aga matter of course, the fill dimensions, 
whether expesed or not): Reecived. R. H., Newbridge. with cnelosures JON, 
Dundalk (Thanks); F. M., Buallinusive (Shall be piad to lear, as proiiiseds. 


NOTICE. 


Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, The Debian 
Buinverr, will be received at the Proprietors’ Uijice, 17, LOWER 
GARDINEK-STRKET. = Wholesale Agents — Gronut Mason, 24, 
L! Olier-street; and JOHN Pusasvo, 144, Upper bbey-street ; 

At Conk, by the Agent, Mr. S. M. Deck, 40, South Maid; and 
all Booksellers. 

At Bevrasr, by the Agent, Mr. Francis Dowd, 47, Tuwnsend-st. ; 
and all Booksellers ; 

At GaLway, by Mr. T. J. Connolly. and Mr. Wade, Booksellere. 

Yearly Subscription (payable tn adeance), 8x.; per poet, ds. 


Co Advertisers. 


Special attention ts respectfully directed to the adrantages offered by 
“THs DeBuin Buinpur” as amedium for advertisements of a certnin 
class. Jt is simultanevusly circulated in Betrast, Conk, and Gar- 
way, as wellas Dunistx, on the 1st of each month, and its list of 
putrons comprehends nearly all the priactpal Ancuitvcts, Civin 
ENGINEERS, County Sukvevons end Bun.vrrs in Ireland; inde- 
pendent of a host of other parties, whose occupations or tastes 
are more or less ikntified with the purposes for which the Journal us 
being established. 

The heads of some eminent manufacturing firms, both tn England 
and Scotland, hare already recognised and adopted it, asa desirable 
medium, and doubtless their example will be followed ly others. With- 
aut presuming to stute that the extent of tts circulation can compare 
with some old established journals, we must, nevertheless, impress on 
you, that being a class periodical, @ at once qoes directly into the 
hands of those for whom certain advertisements are intended, and 
remains with them as a permanent record; wulike the evanescent 
character af some other journals, having a@ more promtecuous 
circulation. 

“Tie Deviuw Berner” ts abso to be found,at Public Reading- 
rooms, Libraries, Mechanics’ Jnstitutes, Clubs, Hotels. fe, fe. 
Approved blocks or stereotypes will be taserted ta the advertisement 


pages. 
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Statuary, Marbles, Cements. 


enn as oniisiee 


! DURLIN BRANCH OF THE 
| ILKENNY MARBLE WORKS. 


The Proprietor of the long-established Marble 
Works at Kilkenny (a.p. 1693), has been induced to 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA. open a Brauch of his Establishment at No 43, Grafton 
One chance for every Guinea subscribed, Street, Dublin; and begs to acquaint the Public that 
The Commirtce of Management for the tirst year | he hus now on view a large assortment of Curinry- 
consists of $1 Members of the frisn Institution. Pisces, Taniys, Fusts, &c., &, to which he invites 
President—The Earl of Cirvriemont. ‘Trustees— | Special uttention. 
Right Hon. Mazicre Grady. Sergeant Berwick. Q.C..! These articles are all manufactured by the aid of 
md John Barton, Esq.  Treasurers—The Bank of! extensive Wuter-power and Patent Machinery, by 
Irelond and its branches. Secretary—George F Mul-| Which the polish and finish are superior to any other 
vany, Exq.. to whom ail communications may be ad- | description of manufacture. 
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dthiscellaneous. 
‘THE ART-UNION OF IRELAND, 


established under the auspices of the Irish In- 
stitution, according to Act of Parllument, on the! 
system of MONEY PRIZES, with the right of se-| 
lection in every case by the Prizeho!der. 


dressed, at the office of the Art Union of Ircland, 
73, GRAFTON-STREET, Dublin. 
Proxpectures sent free by post. 


EARLY PAYMENTS FOR LISE ASSURANCE 
VERY CONSIDERABLY REDUCED, 

It freqnently happens that Heads of Fianiies would 

wish to make a larger provision for those de- 


the full Annual Premiums. To meet sue) CASES, 
and to enable provident persons to procure 


Policies ut the Low Premiums charged for Young 


Lives, the Directors of 
TH EB PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE 


COMPANY have resolved to charge, when re- 
quired, only One-half of the First Seven Years’ Pre 


veams on Participating Pol:cies, the other half being 


aliowed to reumia Unpnid at Interest as long as the 
Policy-holder pleases. 
FIRST VRAIS PAYMENTS “oR £500 policies, 
Allowmy Partition ia Profits. 


Age 20. | Age 3. | Age 40. | "Age 50. 


£418 0 £6 1 0, £310 O'£1L 13 6 


—— 
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Life Policies involve payments of large sums of 


money at distant periods, and it follows that by far 
the most hnportant point to be ascertained by an in 
tending assurer Is, thut real security will be afforded 
him. The eleinent of security is all-important in 
assiranee transactions, and yet 37 English Com- 
panies are winding up in the Court of Chuncery, 
and 22 English Companies list year transferred their 
business. 

The CAPITAL of the PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF IRELAND is ONE MILLION FIVE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNLS: complete secu- 
rity is thus ufforted. 

The Rezulations of the Company are very Ifberal. 

No charge fs made for Entrance Muney, Medical 
Fees, or Policy Stamps. 

Tunety Days are allowed for Renewal of Life Poli 
cic. and the Assured are held protected during these 
Davs of Grace. : 

LOANS are ADVANCED on Approved Personal 
Security, in connection with Life Policies, without 
Muncy Rond or Warrant being required. 

PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
: FUUNDED 1824, 
CAPITAL £1.500,000, 
HEAD OFFICES, 9, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 

With Agendes in the Principal Towns in Ireland. 

J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, . 
Secretary of the Company. 


R KE DUCTION In tne PRICE or GAS. 


—Notice is hereby Given that the Drrxctors of 
the ALurance and Dusiin Consumers’ Gas ComPany 
have this day REDUCED the Price of Gas to FOUR 
SHILLINGS and NINEPENCE per Thousand Cubic 
Feet. By Order, : 

JOHN STEVENSON, Secretary. 
114, Grafton-st , Ist Jun., 1859, 


AS FITTINGS. — The AL.tiance 
and Consusers’ Gas Company, expecting that 
the reduce! price of Gas, added to its many other 
advantages, wilt produce a largely-increased con- 
suinption, and consequently jnvolve the neceasity of 
putting up additional Fittings, have made urranze- 
ments for meting the requirement of the Public in 
both respects. 

Their SHOW-ROOMS are amply stocked with the 
Newest Designs in CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
HALL and LOBBY LIGITS, #c.; and they specially 
fnvite an inspection of their GLASS LUSTRES, to 
the selection of which they have given purticular ut- 


tention. 
114, GRAFTON-STREET. 
‘To Architects, Engineers, Artists, and Amateurs. 


\s: M‘CLEARY WIGHTMAN, 


PRINTSLLLER & ARTISTS’ COLURMAN, 
22, NASSAC-STREET. 


Has always on hand a large and varied Stock of 


Drawing Matcrials, Paper of different sizea, Colors, 
Brushes, Pencilxn, &c, which professional gentlemen 


moderate in price. 
AxtetTy WARFHOCSE AXD PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 
22, NASSAU-STREET. 


Also, for the convenience of purchasers, Grates of 
superior quality, tu suit the Cuusssy-Piecrs, will be 
supplied. 

All kinds of Statuary Work excented. Desiens 
for ALTARS, Moxesteyts, Tops, Ficures, &¢., &c. 
forwarded on the shortest notice. Orders wil be re- 
ceived at No. 45, Grafton-street, or at the Works, 


/Millmount, Kilkenny, addressed to the Proprictor 
pendent on them then they find they can afford | : ’ , ; 


to do when required at once on Assuring to pay , 


A. COLLES. 


RNowyN CEMENT. | Mkpinxa CEMENT, 
PortTeanpa CEMENT, Paritan CEMENT, 
Mastic CemEXT and PLASTER OF Panis, 


Manufactured by 
PBANCIS (Brotners) and POTT, 
NINE ELMS, LONDON, 
And Sold ut Greatly Reduced Prices, at the 
NINE ELMS CEMENT STORES, 
12, Tauso1r-Pvace 
(Neur the Custom House), Dublin. 


ra 


\ / ALTER CARROLL & SON, Plain 


and Ornaniental Stucco Plasterers 40 Camper 
STREET, Dublin. A large quantity of Figures, Vases, 
Centre-pieces, &e., always on hands. Country com- 
mands strictly attended to Architectural Designs 
accurately executed on the shortest notice. 


HOMAS CONNOLLY, Contractor, 


Modeller, Plain and Ornamental Stucco Plasterer 
and Cement Worker, No. 2, BessuokOUGH-PARKADE, 
RATHMINES, 

T. C. having executed the Plastering of a great 
many Catholic Churches, also Noblemen's snd 
Gentlemen's Mansions, in different purts of Ireland, 


is prepared to undertake and execute any orders he 
inay be favoured with in the most artistic style of 
workmauship, with punctua‘ity and despatch, on the 
most reasonable terms. Country orders particularly 
uttended to, Estimates furnished free of expense. 
A large quantity of Scaffolding for hire. 

P.S.—1 am at present finishing the interior of St. 
Jamvs’s Catholic Church, James's-street, in the 
richest style of Gothic architecture, to which I beg 
to refer as a specimen of my workmanship. 

THOMAS CONNOLLY, 
2, BEessBOnOUGH-PARADE, RATHMINES. 
( WILLIAM GIBLAN begs to call 

e the attention of Architects, Builders, &e., to 
work executed by him in the Roman Catholic Church, 
St. Jumes's-street, wherein he executed, from swuxta- 
TURK TRACINGS, Groups of various Arch Mouldings. 
Cluster Columns, Bosses, Foliated Cupitals, Cheru- 
bim Heads, &c., &c. Herespectfully calls their at- 
tention to the Chancel Arch, originally a Four centred 
or Elliptic Gotluc, now a Two-centred or Pointed, 
corresponding with the large window (having to 
bracket it with timber to form it so), the Group of 
Mouldings round it. girth, 11 feet (all run together) ; 
such a size never before attempted in this kingdom 
with one mould; and that the remaining works done 
in the Nave are models taken from the above works, 
as per extract from Specification :— 

“The 16 Opes of the Triforia Arcades, all of which 
are to be of the same form and dimensions as those 
of the Triforia,- lately executed in the CHancet, the 
Moulded Jambs, the columns with the Bases and 
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Plaster of Paris. Jotin's Patent Stucco 
Roman Cement. Cement. 
Portland Cement. Keene's Patent Murble 
Patent Mastic Cement. Cement. 


Of the best quality, to be had of 


ALMON RICE, AND CO. 
. 8 ANGLESEA-STREET. 
Also Crown, Shect, and Plate Glass: Fire Bricks, 
Tiles, &c ; Painters’ and Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 
Steam MILLs ann Manuractony—CROWN-ALLEY. 
Established, a.p. 1780. 


M ARTIN’S Patent Firneproor Cement 


which obtained the PRIZE MEDAL, at the 
Great Exhibition, 1851, admitted to be the Best Jx- 
TERNAL C&MENT IN THE MaRKET, and which may he 
painted on with perfect safety within 20 hours after 
it is worked, may be obtained of all respectable 
dealers, or of the Manufacturer, 
J. CUMBERLAND PART, 

Nephew and Successor to Stevens & Son, 186, Drury- 
lane, London, and Derwent Mills, Derby. 
Fstablished upwards of 40 years 

Sample Casks, containing One Hundredweicht, will 
be forwarded on receipt of Post-office Order for 73. 6d, 
payable at the Charing-cross Office, London. 


Purlding Materials. 
PLANING, SAWING, X MOULDING MLS, 


GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
(Adjoining Terminus of Dublin and Wicklow Railway). 
MICHAEL MEADE, ; 


HAY ING recently completed the re- 


quisite Buildings for the reception of powerful 
Machinery for Sawing, Plantug and Moulding Timber 
fur Bullding purposes, will be glad to receive orders 
in this department, nnd shall execute all favours in 
the best, cheapest, and most expe litious manner. 
M. M. has erected this machinery with a view of 
keeping the trade in Ireland, large quantities of ready 
prepared Carpenters’ Work being imported from Eng- 
land, and he is prepared to compete with English ard 
Scotch estatlisliments in the execution of aj] kinds 
of Carpenters’ Work. 


TO BUILDERS. 
THE IRISH ENGINEERING CO. 


supply— 

Wrovcir and Cast Trox Beams; Ornamental Iron 
Work for Balconies; Cast-iron Sashes. 

Eaves, Gertens of all kinds. 

Riper and Cresr Tits, €c., dc. 

Also, Puespens’ Castings and Raxogr Work, 

SEVILLE IRON WORKS, SEVILLE-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


ee ee 

LATES, YORKSHIRE AND 

CARLOW FLAGS, FLOORING TILES, &c, 

of the best description, and at lowest possible prices, 

at THOMAS BRETT'S Brick and Flag Offices, Broud- 
stone, Portobello, and Bayot-strect Bridge. 


UILDERS’ GOODS, Kitchen Ranges, 

Ironmongery, Winduw Glass, Oils, Paints, and 

Pauper Hangings, of the best qualities, at MAURICE 
BROOKS’, SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN, 


[HoMAS TICKELL’S TIMBER & 
SLATE STORES, 

188 & 194, NTH. KING-STREET (Corner Green-st.) 

Importer of Fire-blocks, Bricks, Kiln, Oven, Floor, 


Ridge, and Pan Tiles, Bath Brick, Ridge and Sink 
Stones, Fire Clay, &e. Country Orders attended to. 


a ee ee ee 
i BER AND SLATE STORES, 
SWIFT'S-ROW, LowrerR Ormoxp-quar 
(Near the Afetal Bridge). 

Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch, 
American Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &c., &e A large 
| Stock of Staves on hands, Country Orders prompily 
; attended to. GEORGE FINNEGAN, 
| 
JC EPCHEN RANGES, Drawingroom 
Bright Grates, Fenders, Fire Irons, and all kinds 
,of Builders’ Ironmongery. MAURICE. BROUKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE, Dublin. cee 


ze = 
SLATE, TILE, anp LATH STORES, 
Nos. 17 & 34. POOLBEG-STREET. Established 
upwards of a century. ‘The bueiness. of this estab- 


Foliage Capitals, and the Clustered Arch Mouldings! jishment, carricd on by the lite Robert Lovely, will 


of the 16 Clerestory Windows, and which, as well 
the Works of the Triforia, ure to be of the same form 


and dimensions respectively as those of the CHANCEL.” 


Extract from 4th page of Specification. 
“The foliage Capitals on the Clustcr Columns and 


the Single Shafts, sustaining the Rib Mouldings of the 
and others will find adapted to their requirements, & | Groins both in the Nave and She Aisles, to be exe- 


cuted in the best description of well-prepared Stucco, 
such as that recently used tn the Stucco Work of the 


Church." 


as 


| be continued under the firm of ROBERT LOVELY 
and SON. They respectfully solicit a continuance of 
that supy.ort from the public that has been heretotore 
so liberally given to this establishment, and trust, by 
maintaining the high character for integrity it has 
always enjoyed, to merit the approval of those who 
j may favour them with their commands, A large and 
Varied assortment to select frum, ut the fulr market- 
able price of the day. 
ROBERT LOVELY anp SON. 
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VW. WARNE AND CO. 
ALL the attention of Engineers and others to their PATENT MINERALIZED and VUL- 


CANIZED INDIA-RUBBER, in Sheets, and for Valves, Washers, Railway Buffers, Bearing Springs ; 


Hose Pipes (delivery and 


suction), Flexible Tubings, Driving Belts, and to their improved Anglo-American FLEXIBLE CANVAS and INDIA-RUBBER 
PACKING, for Steam Juints and Piston Rods. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ‘THE 


NEW PATENT MINERALIZED KAMPTULICON, 


AND OF ‘THE 


MINERALIZED INDIA-RUBBER SOUNDLESS CARPET CLOTH, 
Combining ExtReME FLEXIBILITY, and consequent non-liability to cracking; DURABILITY and IMPERMEABILITY to Wet; is WARMTH 
YO THE FKET AND SOFTNESS TO THE TREAD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


NE’S NEW PATENT MINERALIZED INDIA-RUBBER TUBULAR MATS. 
These Mats consist of Tubes of India-kubber, of various configurations, placed vertically in contact with each other, and are far more 


efficient than any other description of Mat. 


No amount of ordinary wear can sensibly affect them; they thoroughly clean the fect like 


a brush, and the dirt removed falling through the cells formed by the tubes, is not carried by the feet on to the floors and passages, which 
are consequently kept perfectly clean; and by removing the Mat, the accumulated dirt is easily swept away. 


The Mats never clog, require no beating, and are readily cleansed by water. 
and it neither lodges on or is absorbed by them. 


especially suitable for uncovered passages and out-of-door purposes. 
The invention is peculiarly applicable for Mats for Baths, Closets, Conservatories, Green Houses, Laundrics, Sculleries, Ships, Boats, 
Omnibusses, Cabs, Carriages, Steps, Counters, Churches, &c.; and for Scrubbing Brushes for Decks, and Wooden and Stone Floors. 


All Mats are marked W. WARNE and CO., Patentees, ‘Londin: 


WEST, E.C.; or direet at the Factorv, TOTTENHAM N, MIDDLESEX. 


Unlike all other Mats, water in no way injures them, 
Indestructible by damp or wet, these Mats, made to any shape, size, or thickness, are 


Orders received at the Londen Warehouse, 9, GRESHAM-STREET 


Orls, Colours, OHlass, Kc. 
YORNELIUS 


2, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 
(near D’Olier-street). 


ss Stained Glass, 


LAT LEAD WINDOW, & PATENT 


METAL SASH MANUFACTORY, 
107 & 108, MIDDLE. ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


M. & R. SILLERY 
beg to inform purties 
requiring the above 
that they can supply 
them at much Lover 
prices than other houses, 


and respectfully invite 


an inspection of their 


patterns. 
ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF HALF A CENTURY. 


HE Cheapest House in Dublin for 
Room Papers, Window Glasy, and Laminated 
Lead for Damp Walls, is J. OLEARY'S, 1, TEMPLE- 
LANE, DAME-STREET. 


R OOM PAPER, in great variety, at 


MAURICE BROOKS’, SACKVILLE- PL. Ace, Dublin. 


LASS SHADES—Round, Oval, 


Square—for Protecting Vases, Clocks, Statuet Ba 
Artificial Flowers, Models, &c. The largest Stock 
in Ireland for intending purchasers to select from, 
and sold at manufacturers’ tariff. Also a constant 
supply of Stands for sume, polished, French inlaid, 
or gilt. Wholesale orders executed with despatch. 

A liberal allowunce to the Trade. 
JOHN CARRICK, GLass anp CEMENT WAREHOUSE, 
5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


DR. J OHN IRVIN E WHITTY, LL.D., M.A., 


Surveyor & Valuer to the Landed Estates Court 
in lreland, 


And Agent to Her Majesty's Government for the Sale 
of the Ordnance Maps and Books of the United 
Kingdom, the Islands, and the Colonies, 


CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEER, LAND AGENT, SURVEYOR, 
AND VALUER, 

385, PARLIAMENT-ST., LONDON, 

AND 
15, HENRIETTA-STREET, DUBLIN. 
(Next the Landed Estates Court. ) 

N.B.—Maps, Designs, &c., copied or lithographed. 

General Printing and Lithography executed. 
Rentals of all the Properties for Sale in the Landed 
Estates Court can be seen, on application, at Dr. 
Whitty’s offices, as above, both in London and Dublin. 
The entire Ordnance Survey of London, on the scale 
of five feet to one mile, consisting of $15 sheets, kerr 

CONTINUALLY in STOCK. 


| auctions, Sales, &c. 
MANNIN’S Cheap § 


Gennine Drug, Oil. Color, & Varnish Warehouse, | 


AUCTION OF TIMBER AND DEALS. 
OHN MARTIN and SON will Offer) 


by AUCTION, at their Stores, NORTH WALL, 
|on the 7th inst.— 


518 Hundred of Ist and 2nd Quebec and St. John's | 
Spruce Deals. 
54 Do, Ist and 2nd Ditto Pine Deals. 
63 Do. Norwny Red Deals. 
1,100 Pieces of Crown Memel. 
800 Do. Second quality Ditto. 
600 Do. Red Pine. 
1,000 Do. White Pine. 
60 Do, Oak. 
80 =6Do, Ash. 
Sale to commence at One o'Clock. 
Dublin. 12th March, 1859. 
JAFF RAY B AR cS ROF T, Broker & Measur r, 


f la snatterds ATES, LEVELS, CIR- 


CUMFFRE* TERS, i nasi AL Drawina Inx- 
STRUMENTS, SCALKS, Runes, Tipes, T SQuaRES, &c 
JOHN ARCHLUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Lambeth. near Astley’s Theatre, respectfully calls 
attention to his Stock of the above articles, manufac- 
tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 
considerably lower than ever charged for articles of 
similar quality. An illustrated price list forwarded 
free on application. 8-inch Dumpy Level complete, 
6 guineas; 10-inch ditto, 8 guineas; 14-inch ditto, 10 
guineas; with compuss, 1 guinea each extra, Best 
5-inch Theodolite, divided on Silver, 18 guineas. 
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TO CORPORATE BODIES, TOWN COMMIS- _ 
SIONERS, AND THE PUBLIC. 
ICHARD DOMIGAN, Bass Broom, 
Cocoa Fibre, Mats and Matting, Straw Palliasse, 
Oilcloth, Sheet and Pipe Lead, and Curled Hair 
Manufacturer, No. 72, MOUNTJOY-ST., Dusir, 
*,* Large Orders executed on moderate terms. 


\ IN TON and CO.’5 ENCAUSTIC 

and other PATENT TILES, for Churches, En- 
trance Halls, Conservatories, Balconies, &c. ; An- 
tique, Geometrical, and Alhambric Mosaics, manu- 
factures of highly decorative character. and extreme 
durability, Slubs, and Tiles for Fire-places and 
Ilearths, Coverings tor Grates, Door Furniture, White 
Glazed and Ornamental Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and 
Kitchen Ranges, may be had in great variety at their 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire.— 
Designs prepared and estimates given on application 
to A. J. ALDRICH, AGENT, 12, TALBOT-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


W 


TO CLERKS OF WORKS, 
ANTED, immediately, a quiet, ex- 
perienced CLERK OF WORKS, to superintend 
the erection of u large Building. Apply, stating quali- 


| fie ati ms aud terns, to Joun Nevitie, C.E , Dundalk, 
25th March, 1859. 


| Derry, Cork, 


\ |] ANTED, xn active, intelligent Joimer 

or House Carpenter, who conld devote a few 
evenings or spare hours a-week to the introduction 
of a first-class Work on House Carpentery among his 
fellow-workmen in the Citv of Dublin. No risk. 
rerms liberal. Apply to * Carpenter,” office of this 
l’uper, 17, Lower Gardiner-street. 


i} XPERIENCED CANVASSERS 
4 WANTED, on liberal Commission, for Ad- 
vertisements and Subscriptions to “Tur Dosiowe 
DoUILDER,” now established on a permanent basis. 

Specal Agents wanted in London and the northern 
English Towns and Manufacturing Districts; Glasgow, 
Limerick, and Galway. Apply at the 
Office, and forward references, 


Wes STERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON (Established in 1842), 

to Lend Sums of from £50 to £500 on Personal Se- 

curity, collateral with Assurance, 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Sec. 

JAMES WILSON RAMSAY, Solicitor, Agent, and 
Law Agent to the Dublin Trades Protection So- 
ciety, 15, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 


It is the desire of the 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

OHN QUIN, Builder, respectfully 
e informs his friends and the public that he has 
removed from 136, LOWER GLOUCKSTER-STREET to 
the more central und extensive Concerns, 63, Uprer 
STEPIEN-ST., where, in addition to his general business, 
he has made arrangements for carrying on a trade in 
Timber, Deals, Laths, Slates, Fire Bricks, Fire Clay, & 
lsidge Tiles, Chimney-tops, Plain and Fancy Tops, 
Sink Stones, Sewer Pipes, and every article for the 
Building Trade. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
| ENRY E. JAQUES Architectural 


Carver (late of Myres's, of London), begs to in- 
form the above that he has commenced business at 
36, Middle Gardiner-street; and having a thorough 
knowledge of Architectural Carving, he respectfully 
eR their patronage. 

N.B.— Plain and Fancy Block Letters on the 
shortest notice, and at the most moderate terms. 


36, MIDDLE GARDINER-STREET. 


*IRE. BRICKS, of every description 


and size; Furnace Blocks, Flue Covers, Chimney 
Cans, Vent Linings, Gas Retorts, Sewerage and 
Wuter Pipes, Vases, Fountains; Balustrading; Fire 
Clay, ground and selected, manufactured at the 
GARNKIRK Works, near Glasgow. 
A large Stock always on hand, and for Sale by 


WILLIAM D. HENDERSON, 
Agent for Belfast, 
Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance Office, 
42, Waring-strect. 


May 1, 1859.] 


Che Dublin Builder. 


Vor. I.—No. 5. 


UNDEFINED FOUNDATIONS—ARCHITECT 
UMPIRES—PARTY WALLS, & UNIFORM 
MEASUREMENT. 


“WO patent facts — suggestive of the anomalies 
on which exist in architectural practice—had been 
earnestly and impressively submitted to the con- 
sideration of the profession, in the recently-circulated 
report of the Builders’ Association, and in their special 
address to the architects of Ireland. At the time we 
commented on them,* though not so much tn extenso 
as to preclude a recurrence, and we feel fully con- 
vinced that on these, as well as many other points, 
builders have much cause to be dissatisfied with 
their present position, and, may, with every justice, 
seek from architects a redress of their grievances. 
Let us again investigate what these are. A contractor 
is called on, either by public advertisement or other- 
wise, to tender for the erection of a certain work 
according to plans and specifications, &c., prepared by 
an architect, such plans and specifications being of 
course presumed to be sufficiently clear and compre- 
hensive for any intelligent builder to frame his calcu- 
lations upoa, as to the probable profit derivable from 
the undertaking. ‘The dimcnsions of the proposed 
structure, viz., lengths, breadths, and heights, are legi- 
bly marked on the drawings, as also are the qualities 
of material, scantling, of timbers, &c., &c., fully defined 
in the specification. So far so good! The estimate 
is made and adopted, and the fortunate (?) contractor 
commences his work; flattering himself that he is 
about to add another link to his chain of money- 
making enterprises. But—there is a du¢ in every- 
thing—in excavating for his foundations he finds that 
the deeper he goes the softer becomes the stratum, his 
labourers are knee-deep in mud, and water pours in 
rapidly ; he refers to his specification for instructions 
to guide him in this contingency, and there are none / 
but he learns too late the happy intelligence “ that the 
builder ts bound to sink sufficiently deep to secure a good 
Soundalion, in the opinion of the architect.” Visionary 
dreams of future bliss to be experienced while count- 
ing his little yellow gods, are now transformed into an 
unhappy reality of ruin staring him in the face. ‘There 
is no retreat! our contractor and his “two solvent 
securities” are bound hand and feot, and the prupri- 
etor, like Shylock, well have hia pound of flesh. An 
appeal to the architect is ineffectual, that worthy (as 
suost architects are) professional significantly shakes his 
head, very much regrets the circumstance, but care- 
fully iosinuates a caution against any bell of extras. 
‘The contractor feels himse!f in a predicament, and 
refers to his quantities to ascertain the cubical con- 
tents of proposed excavation, and is awakened to the 
fact of their deficiency in a startling proportion to 
provide for the regus-tte work. Next come instructions 
to remedy the difficulty, and obtain a permanent arti- 
ficial foundation ; beds of concrete, timber platforma, 
piles, &c., &c., are talked of, and one or other ulti- 
mately adopted, to the great edification and at the expense 
of the contractor, who, if he succeed “in the opinion 


® See page 32. 
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of the architect,” experiences, by a peep into his 
emptied coffers, that “he has paid rather too dearly 
for his whistle.” 

Builders who make blind bargains possibly deserve 
to lose by their contracts ; but as we believe that the 
architects of Ireland would not voluntarily do them an 
injustice, we are led to hope that since their attention 
has been thus directed to so important a point, they 
will not hesitate unanimously and promptly to yield 
to conviction, and expunge from their specifications a 
clause involving both themselves, their clients, and the 
builder in probable litigation, and inflicting a palpable 
injustice on the latter especially. 

As regards architects proclaiming in their specifica- 
tions that “in the event of any dispute arising be- 
tween proprietor and builder, the decision of the 
architect must be final,” it must only occur in a few 
isolated cases with junior practitioners, and is so irre- 
concileable with common sense, as scarcely to deserve 
our notice, much less that of the Builders’ Association, 
every member of which is, doubtless, or ought to be, 
aware that such an assumption of pesition is illegal, 
unsustainable, and preposterous; and that an arbitra- 
tion is not binding unless made a rule of Court, al- 
though acceded to in stamped documents, duly signed, 
sealed, and delivered, by all partics concerned. Such 
is the respect which the law of Great Britain demands 
for its administrators! For the credit of adi members 
of that profession, therefore, to which, from associa- 
tion, our inclination naturally leans, we hope to find 
wanting the opportunity for further criticism on this 

oint. 

; Subsequent to the publication of the report drawing 
attention to the above facts, another document, of a 
similar character and scarcely less interest, has ap- 
peared, and which may be seen in the advertising 
pages of this number. The buildera seem to be in 
earnest in their mission, for we find that “several 
topics of importance have deeply engaged their atten- 
tion ;” amongst the rest, the undefined state of the 
law as regards “ Party Walls,” and the desirability of 
adopting a “uniform mede of measuring building 
works.” In London, the Metropolitan Building Act, 
18th and 19th Vic., is an elaborate and generally 
comprehensive document, though ambiguous—as nearly 
all acts of parliament are—admitting of variable con- 
struction, and giving cise to much misunderstanding 
and litigation; but in Ireland we have the alternative 
of choosing between “no act at all” or the probability 
of one equally ambiguous being granted to us. But 
“of the two evils we should choose the least,” and 
unite with the Builders’ Association in desiring some 
code of rules ‘to be laid down, which would, even in a 
degree, set at rest the various difficulties presenting 
themselves in the erection of city dwellings and come 
mercial houses. 

Gentlemen of the long robe profit by this state of 
things no doubt, but it is materially detrimental to all 
connected with the building profession, as also to the 
community at large; for the more misunderstanding 
exists, the more litigation is sure to follow, the more 
expense and trouble heaped on all concerned, and the 
more dissatisfuctory in every respect are the results. 

“Uniformity of measurement” is, to our mind, “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished,” and most pro- 
bably would meet with the cordial approbation of 
architects and building surveyors, inasmuch as it would 
surely facilitate the preparation of estimates, settle- 
ment of builders’ bills, &c., and to some extent obviate 
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the enormous discrepancies which every day occur in 
tl:e amounts of tenders for works, which can only be 
accounted for by the variety of systeins adopted in 
tuking out quantities, and which frustrates the inten- 
tion of every honest contractor to undertake work at 
its fair value. Finding, however, that all these sub- 
jects are referred to committees of the Association, 
to frame a complete report thereon, we await that 
document prior to further observations, and conclude 
by awarding the energetic members of that body their 
full meed of praise for their laudable exertions in a 
progressive direction. 


THE ANCIENT CROSS OF BANAGHER, KING'S COUNTY.* 


Tus old church of Banagher, Kin,"’s County, was heretofore 
known by the appellation Kill-Regnaighe, and the parish in which 
its ruins exist is still called Reynagh. This parish was situate in 
the diocese of Clonmacnuise. The names just mentioned were given 
to both the church and the parish in con equence of St. Reg ach, 
alias Reenacia, sister of St. Finian who resided at Clonard, having 
founded a religious house here, over which she was abbess. St. Keg- 
nacia in all probability died xbout the same time as her brother 
FKinian, who went to rest A.D. 563. The ruins of the church of Kill- 
Reynaighe stand nearly in the centre of the town of Banagher (cele- 
brated for its fairs). and the walled-in space which encompasses them 
is used as the parish cemetery 

Un a fine summer day, many years ago, loitering about the 
straggling, loug. and unpicti.resque street of Banagher, I happened 
to ramble into this church-yard, as well with a view to beguile time 
as for the purpose of exam ning any relics of antiquity which might 
there present themselves. ‘The trouble of the visit was amply com- 
pensated; for | there found, prostrate on the earth, a stone, of which 
I send a sketch with this paper, showing it as it then was. In using 
the words ‘if then wus” I do so emphatically, in order to contrast 
its then with its present condition; fur the stone has since that time 
been sadly and wantonly dainaged. 

On first inspection it was evident to me that this remain of anti- 
quity had served as the shaft of a once stately cross, of which the 
other coniponent purtions were no longer tu be found. | made inquiry 
as to what had become of the remainder of this highly sculptured re- 
main; but my inquiries proved unsuccessful. The only information 
I could glean was that the stone then and there lying humbly pros- 
trate had, in former and more propitious days, stood erect beside a 
crystal spring, which once sent forth its limpid waters in the old 
market-squaie adjuining the church-yard, tut whose abundant source 
was very inany years stopped up. No person could be found to tel! 
me the meaning of the carving on the stone, or why or on what 
occasion it had been carved at all. 

I will now describe what remains of this very interesting antique. 
It is formed out of that descrip:ion of greyish-brown sand-stone, 
which, when recently taken from the quarry, is so very soft as almost 
to cut beneath the pressure of an ordiuary kuife; but which becomes 
of adamantiue hardness after being some time exposed to the atmo- 
sphere. ‘The sketch, which accompanies this paper, presents a re- 
presentation of the front or principal face of what is extant of this 
cross-shaft, from the lower part of which a piece has been broken off. 
This stone is five feet long, by one fout two inches in breadth at top, 
and one foot four inches at bottom. The sculpture on it consists of 
three compartments. On the uppermost of these we find a lion pas- 
sant, three-tuiled or guived, as a herald would express it. A small 
hollow about the piace of the lion’s shoulder was abraded into the 
stone when I first saw it. ‘This has since been greatly enlarged. 

Bengath the Jion | have mentioned, and on the same compartment 
with it, is the fizure of a bishop on horseback, and bearing his pastoral 
staff as emblematical of his sacred office. The crosier is of that plain 
form which indicates antiquity. 

In the second comp.rtment is a beast of the deer kind, and which 
is proved by the character of its horns to be the red deer (cerrus 
elephas); av animal now, I believe, nearly extinct in Ireland. The 

or creature is portrayed as in great. pain, its head beingthrown up 
in an attitude of anguish and distress, whilst its off or right fore-leg 
is found to be entangled in something resembling a trap. When I 
first beheld this stone the deer was quite perfect; but it has been 
mutilated by reckless and savage hands since that day. 

The lowest compartment consists of four naked and ill-propor- 
tioned male human figures arranged around the central point of the 
compartment after the manner of spokes in a wheel. Their Jegs are 
hooked tog:ther, and the left hand of eaeh figure grasps the hair of 


*Commnunicated by Thomas L. Cooke, Esq. to the Kilkenny Archxological 
Society, and published in vol, ii. of the Transactions. 
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the figure immediately preceding it. ‘Their respective right bands 
hold the beard of the figure immediately in rere. 

The sides of the stone are ornamented with an interlaced tracery, 
some of which resembles serpents. ‘This tracery it would be diffi ult, 
if nut wholly impossible, to describe in words. ‘The character of it 
is that of similar ornaments found in various carvings on atone uf the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

The most remarkable object on the back of the stone is some sort 
of mythic combination shaped like an animal, with a nondescript 
bead, but rudely resembling that of a hawk. The ears seem to be 
represented by the heads of two serpents, whose bodics are twined 
into trinodal and circular forms of curve. The serpent, I need 
scarcely observe, was at all times acknowledyed an emble.n in relizious 
rites. JI do not remember to have met with anything like tu this, 
excepting the figure on the little brazen talisman fiom Hindostan 
which I forwarded for inspection of the members of our useful Socicty. 
A sketch of this commpartinent of the stone is at B on the plate 

The stone, the sul.ject of this communication, appears to have 
been part of a sepulehral or commemorative cross, set up at the 
Banagher well to record the denth of bishop Willitm O'Duffy, who 
was kJled by a fall from his horse A.D. 1297. L read in the original 
English edition of Ware’s * Bishops,’ published at Dubjin, 1704 (p. 
29, Bishops of Meath and Clonmacnoire)—"* William O'Daly, a 
Minorite, after two vears vacancy, succceded and was restored tu the 
temporalities. October 6th, 1290. He was killed by a fall from his 
horse in 1297." Harris, in his edition ot Ware's * Bishops.” quotes 
the Patent Rolls of Edward I. to show that he was bishop of Cion- 
macnoise. Terpetuated on the stone now being written of, ia the 
record of that fatal event, for on it is to be seen a bishup on horse- 
buck, We is without (itis worthy of remark) either stirrups or saddle, 

Above his JorJship is the lion, the hieroghy phic of strength and power, 
and being emblematic of the bishop's authority and character befure 
the unfortuvate accident befel him. Next to this we find the red 
deer taken in a trap and writhing in mortal agony and distress, 
This is plainly syinbelical of O'Duffy's name and melancholy fate, 
The Irish word pronounced nearly as if written Daveteei, or Dufty, 
signifies a red deer. 

It is manifest that the trap in which the foot of the deer appears 
to be entrangled is merely intended to record the accident which de- 
ptived O'Duffy of life. The words of the Four Masters do not lead 
us to believe that his death was instanta:eous, for they only say 
that he died ta consequence of the fall from tis horse. 

As to the carving on the Jowest compartment, | own that IT can 
form no certain conjecture respecting its meaning I have met with 
the same sort of symbulic representation only once elsewhere, namely, 
on an exceedingly curious stone cover of a coffin in the aucient 
burial-ground at Kil-Corban, county of Galway. The four human 
figures are ceitainly typical, and may have been intended to remind 
the beholiler of never-resting time, or of the succession of the four 
seasons of the year, ever going their mystic ruund in close coim- 
munication, the one with the other, 

Thus to remain 
Amid the flux of many thons ind years, 


That oft have swept the toiling race of men 
And all their laboured monum nts away. 


On this change of seasons the poet from whom I have just bor- 
rowed has also sublimely written— 


These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. 


It is very remarkable that Ware and the ‘“ Annals of the Four 
Masters” disagree as to the diocese of which this William O'Duffy 
was bishop, while both state that he died by a fall from a hor-e. 
The church of Kitl-Regnaighe, near to which the cross now being 
written of stood, was in the ancient diocese of Clonmacnoise. ‘The 
evidence of this interesting remain may prove of some value in 
deciding between the-e highly respectable antiquarian authorities. 

After the lapse of some years from the time I first had the grati- 
fication to see the shaft cf the Banagher cross, | discovered that it 
was going to destruction, owing to ill usage. I therefure obiained 
permission to have it removed from the reach of its brutal and 
Gothic fues. It is now once more standing erect and free from 
danger, in the enclosed gardens at the rere of my residence in Par- 
sonstown. The true archeologist would of course prefer to have it 
preserved tn situ. He, nevertheless, will probably join me in opinion 
that it is better it should be preserved anywhere rather thau not Le 
preserved at all. 


The statue of Webster does not please the Boston people. The 
following squib from the Transcript expresses a very yeneral feel- 
ing: — 

Ser Wier. —“ It should be set higher, I suppose,” remarked a 
gentleman to his friend, as they stood in front of the statue of 
Webster, by Powers. ‘ Yes,” was the reply of one of the con- 
tributors, “about Ave bundred miles.” 
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SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 
SEWERAGE—NO. III. 


N our former papers on this subject we have, we 
believe, given sufficient evidence to demonstrate 
that the sewerage system of the present day 

cannot be justified. 

Morally, it is indefensible; because nothing can 
justify the rich in sending forth filth from their habi- 
tations to contaminate the streams of which the poor 
must drink—in filling the air with the seeds of death, 
that the poor, with constitutions predisposed by want 
and suffering to receive and germinate the evil, may 
breathe of it and die; whilst they, the opulent, sur- 
rounded by comforts, guarded against the destroyer 
by luxuries and stimulants, may live, and yet, by their 
acts, inflict death upon those beneath them. 

Legally, it is indefensible; because law is based 
on even-handed justice, and forbids all that is morally 
wrong. 

And in engineering principle it is indefensible; be- 
cause it does not and cannot accomplish what it pro- 
fesses, 

These are simple realities that cannot be disproved ; 
they may be denied, but no one can disprove them, 
and the day will come when the world will look back 
with the same wonder at the obstinate prejudices 
which uphold the system, as it does now on those 
which in former days killed its thousands in small-pox 
and fever, by denying to the sufferers the pure air of 
heaven, and impregnating the atmosphere of which 
they breathed with the poisoned exhalations from 
themselves. ‘Then and now the system is the same— 
our foulest impurities are retained festering beneath 
and around us, till the atmosphere is filled with death- 
dealing emanations. 

The question is, therefore, what is to be done to 
save us from ourselves ? 

Out of the hundreds of propositions submitted to 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, it may be 
said that three have survived, and still have backers. 
Let us examine them— 

The first is that of the original Board of Health, 
headed by the then Lord Morpeth, but led by Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick. 

Its stuted object was to carry off the house matter 
generally by means of carthenware pipes, termed 
‘‘ijimpermeable,” formed and jointed on the common 
earthenware pipe principle, one partially fitting into 
another. ‘These were to be laid through the streets, 
beneath the surface, like water pipes—all concentrating 
to some particular point, where the matter was to be 
lifted and carried away, or discharged into rivers or 
the sea, as the case might be; and every house was to 
be supplied so abundantly with water, that constant 
streams were to flow through the pipes, and thus, by 
‘‘ flushing,” so called, they were to be kept at all times 
free and pure. Such was the theory. 

The second is what has been termed the ‘ Leicester 
system,” because it has been carried into effect there. 
It was advocated simultaneously by Mr. Dover and 
Mr. Wicksted, and put into practice at Leicester by 
the latter. It was simply to lift and collect into tanks 
the matter discharged from sewers at their mouths, 
either by means of buckets or Archimedian screws, 
and to intermix with it what has been termed ‘“ milk 
of lime,” an admixture of lime and water, about the 
consistency of whitewash. By this means the solid 
matter became immediately precipitated, to be collec- 


ted for manure, and the water was pumped out of the 
vats into the rivers in a comparatively pure state. 

The third is what has been termed “ the peat char- 
coal system,” which was proposed by Mr. Jasper 
Rogers, C.K. The object was to intercept all the solids 
discharged from closets, either by means of filtering 
tanks placed in convenient situations immediately 
outside each house, or to receive the matter of one or 
more houses or streets by means of close metal pipes 
running from the closets—the solids being retained in 
the tanks by layers of peat charcoal, through which 
the water rises, and discharges itself into the general 
sewer in a perfectly purtfied state, that effect being pro- 
duced by the anti-putrescent properties of the peat 
charcoal. By this arrangement, all the fertilizing 
value of the animal refuse would be obtained for 
manure, whilst the water reaching the sewers would 
be perfectly innoxious, and of no injury to rivers, 
the anitnal matter or excrement never being per- 
mitted to enter the sewers—thus preventing them 
being contaminated, as they now are. 

It is necessary to analyze each of these propositions, 
but we cannot spare space in our present number for 
more than the plans of the Board of Health, carried 
into effect under the especial care and direction of Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, then its leading member. 

The principle endeavoured to be established was, 
that excretary matter discharged into a highly-glazed 
earthenware pipe would “slide” along by the aid of 
a plentiful supply of water, and that there would be 
no possibility of stoppage. This theory was so well 
established tn the minds of the Commissioners, that a 
noble Jord, one of the number, declared at the Sani- 
tary Congress at Brussels, that the action was perfect, 
and so little change took place by decomposition 
or otherwise, that he actually read the words of “a 
billet-doux,” (which had been subjected to a rather un- 
usual use for such productions) after it had traversed 
some miles of pipe. 

It is not to be wondered that ‘‘ the impermeable 
pipe and flushing aystem” should have become fashion- 
able after this, particularly when the fact is also known 
that above sixty reports, made by engineers employed 
by the Board of Health, upon that number of towns 
requiring sanitary arrangements, all declared that the 
system was perfect. A most singular coincidence of 
opinion, and proving the power of a leading mind, 
acting on paid subordinate ones. 

The consequence was, that glazed pipes and flushing 
were assumed to be the panacea in the sewerage 
system. The pipes were laid through many streets in 
London—one in particular, the entire of Longacre ; 
also in many country towns, especially, to a great 
extent, in Manchester, only to be removed again. 

But the Board determined to win the whole of 
England by storm, the base of their operations being 
at Croydon. They took the town, and commenced 
war immediately; for the first thing done was to 
knock down every privy—but three, that happily 
escaped—and on pain of heavy fines each house- 
keeper was obliged to erect a water-closet, and con- 
nect it with the ‘“‘impermeable pipes” laid through the 
centre of the streets. 

All, for a time, “ went happily as a marriage bell,” 
except as to certain inconveniences experienced by 
the inhabitants between the knocking down of the 
privies and the laying dewn of the pipes. But these 
were only temporary annoyances that should be sub- 
mitted to for public good, and the Commissioners 
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issued a report stating, that from thenceforth the 
health of the town would be so much improved, that 
the rate for the support of widows would be abolished 
—in fact, Croydon was to be the most salubrious 
place in the kingdom, and house property rose in 
value considerably. Based on the elaborate and 
scientific reports issued from the Board, nothing 
could be more clear than that Croydon would be the 
pattern for the whole of England. 

But, alas! “a change came over the spirit of the 
dream.” First, the pipes began to choke in sundry 
places; but Mr. Chadwick declared it was solely 
beeause the nurserymaids crammed “empty bottles” 
and “hearth-brushes” into them, and they were de- 
nounced as recusants to sanitary reforin. Next, 
detestable smells came back into the houses even from 
the pipes that carried off the billet doux in all its 
purity; but it was insisted, that upon Board of 
Health principle, there could not be any smell from 
‘Sa glazed earthenware pipe,” and that, therefore, there 
was no smell. Next, the children took sick, and 
scarletina came; but that was nothing—children were 
sick everywhere, and the scarletina was to be found 
every where. 

Next came cholera, and at last a slow, wasting 
fever, that spread itself from end to end of the town, 
and visited every house, more or less, where the privies 
were knocked down and the pipes introduced ; leaving 
the three houses where the privies remained without any 
of the inmates being attacked. In fact, the town was 
undermined with decomposing filth, the noxious ema- 
nations from which were held within the pipes, and 
from them drawn back into the houses by the action 
of the higher temperature within them. The pipes 
could not carry off the matter because of their imper- 
fect arrangement and want of ventilation; after a 
short time they rotted in the ground, and collapsed, 
and the boasted glazing was proved to be a thorough 
fallacy—for the action of the acids of the matter 
destroyed it, and, eating into the material, destroyed 
that also. 

Then raged one of the most fearful fevers that 
has been recorded for many years—“ the Croydon fever,” 
alow type of malignant infection, produced by the 
poison drawn back into every house by “ the imperme- 
able pipe system,” introduced to do away with the evil 
of privics. It had not been seen by the Board of Health 
that the privy gave its noxiousness to the open atmos- 
phere, whilst the “impermeable pipe” gave it back 
into the house, mayhap into the nursery, to discharge 
its poison upon the scarcely-formed lunys of childhood 
or of infancy, and snap the half-made thread of lite— 
or manhood breathed it during sleep, to generate the 
seeds of feverand of death. Those who were to be the 
protectors of life, destroyed it; and, perhaps, a more 
discreditable description of facts could scarcely be 
read than the report to Government of Dr. Arnott 
and Mr. Page (the well-known engineer to the Woods 
and Forests), two men whose eminence rests as much 
on their virtues as their science—and which gives in 
detail the results of as fallacious a system as ever was 
introduced, ending in as deplorable a list of sickness 
and death as could well be described. 

Up to the outbreak of the Croydon fever, report 
upon report was issued by the Board of Health, 
landatory of every step taken ; speeches were made by 
Mr. Chadwick to no end, in glowing description of 
results that never came; but death came, and some 
one has said—‘* The Board of Health slew its hun- 


dreds at Croydon by Sampson's weapon.” We have 
only to hope that the same infliction may not reach 
us here; but we must close for the present. 


COST OF CEILING-PAINTING. 


Str Peter Paul Rubens received for his painting of the grand 
Plafond, at the Banqueting House, Whitehall, the sum of £40,00. 
The space covered by this painting is about 400 yards, so that he 
was paid nearly £10 per yard. Sir James Thornhill, the first Eng- 
Jishman who received knighthood for his ability in art, was paid 
only £3 a yard for the laborious work on the ceiling of Greenwich 
Hospital, and only £1 a yard for painting tha ornaments on the 
walls, This employment he was appvinted to in the reign of Queen 
Anne; but the work was not completed until the reign of King 
George IT. He commenced in 1708, and finished in 1727, and was 
paid altogether £6 685. 

The valuation of the work, after many attempts to screw down 
the painter, was made by the directors of the hospital, after consult- 
ing the following artists then residing in London:—Vandervelt, 
Cooper, Richardson, Sykes, and Degard, who decided in favour of 
Sir James, and reported that the performance was equal to anything 
of the kind in England, and superior in the number of figures and 
ornainents. 

“The Duke of Montagne,” savas Sir Jamea3 Thornhill, in his 
memorial to the commissioners for building the hospital, ‘* paid Mon- 
sieur Rosso for hia saloon, £2,000, and kept an extraordinary table 
for hin, his friends, and servants, for two years, while the work was 
doing, at an expense estimated at £500 per annum.” 

Signor Verrio was paid for the whole palaces of Windsor and 
Hampton Court ceilings, sidea, and back stairs at 83. a foot, which 
is £3 12s. a yard, exclusive of gilding, had wine daily allowed to 
him, lodgings in the palaces, and when his eyesight failed him, a 
pension of £200 per annum, and an allowance of wine for life. 

Signor Rizi had of the Duke of Bedford £1,000 for painting 
three rooms; for the little chapel at Bulstrode, £600; from Lord 
Burlington, for his staircase, £700 ; Signor Pellegrini, of the Duke 
of Portland, for work in his house, £800, and for a small picture 
over a chimney-piece, £50; of the Earl of Burlington, for the sides 
of his hall, £200. 

Other instances might be given to show the large amount of em- 
ployment this now comparatively unused description of house- 
decoration afiurded to artists of ability. —Zhe Builder. 
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INTERESTING SCULPTURAL RELIC. 
STATUK OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, IN DUBLIN. 


THERE is preserved in the Carmelite Church, Whitefriar-street. 
Dublin, a very interesting sample of ancient sculpture--a statue of 
the Virgin, with the infant Jesus in her arms, the size of life, carved 
in Irish oak. The style of this most curious monument is dry and 
Gothic; yet it has considerable merit. There are some circumstances 
relative to the preservation of this statue, preserved by tradition, 
which may probably interest the reader. It was originally the 
distinguished ornament of St. Mary's Abbey, at the north side of 
Dublin, where it was an object of admiration (See “ Archdall’s 
Monasticon”). Its slory, however, was but of short daration. The 
noble abbey to which it appertained was given to the Earl of Ormond, 
for stables for his train, and the beautiful statue was condemned 
and, as it was supposed, consigned to the flames. Once-halt of it was 
actually burnt by the common hangman, but it was that moiety 
which, when placed in a niche, is not much missed; the other part 
was carried by a devout person to a neighbouring inn-yard, where, 
with its face buried in the ground, and the hollow trunk appearing 
uppermost, it was appropriated, for concealment and safety, to the 
ignoble purpose of a hog-trough! In this situation it remained 
until the furious rage of the iconoclasts had passed away, when it 
was restored to its original use in the humble chapel of St. Michan's 
parish (Mary's-lane), which had grown up from the ruins of the 
great monastery to which the statue had originally belonged. But 
during the long night ofits slumber in obscurity, a great change had 
taken place in the spirit of the times, more dangerous to its safety 
than the abhorrence of its iconoclastic enemies. No longer an object 
of admiration to any, except the curious antiquary, it was considered 
of little value by its owners. Within the last few years, the ancient 
silver crown which adorned the virgin's head was sold for its 
intrinsic value, as old plate, and melted down;* and the statue 
itself would most probably have followed the fate of its coronet, had 
it not been rescued for a trifling sum by the prior of the convent 
(Very Rev. John Spratt) in which it is at present deposited. The 
statue now stands at the eyistle side of the high altar. 


® This crown is very gencrally supposed to have been the indentical one used 
at the coronation of Lambert Simnel, in Christ Church, Dublin. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Aw ordinary general meeting of this institution was held at 
Sackville-street, on Tuesday the 12th ult. Mr. M. B. Mullins, Pre- 
sident, inthe chair. After the reading of the previous minutes. the 
Secretary announced the receipt, from Professor Hennesy, F.R.S., 
of his pamphlet on a uniform system of weights, measures, and coins 
of all nations; and from the proprietor of the Civil Engineers and 
Architects’ Journal, the uumbers of that periodical for the current 
year. Thanks were voted therefor. The paper for the evening— 
On a new method of shoreing adopted in removing the two lower 
stories of the Royal Bank, Foster-place, Dublin — was read by Mr. 
William Anderson, associate. The paper commenced by a state- 
ment that about a year ago the directors of the Royal Bank, finding 
it necessary to construct a more extensive cash oflice to meet the re- 
quirements‘of their increasing business, invited several architects to 
lay suggestions before them as to the best means of accomplishing 
their object, and finally adopted the plan of Mr. Charles Geoghegan, 
of Great Bruuswick-street, whose design was to make one large and 
lofty room stretching’ from Foster-place, to Anglesea-street, by 
throwing a circular-framed roof, with lunette panels for light over 
the courtyard between the houses and tle streets abovenamed, and 
removing the first and second floor-walls of the luilding in Foster- 
place, supporting the upper portion on beams and columns. By 
these means a room 81 feet lony and 56 feet wide has been obtained, 

affording 120 feet of counter frontage. Mr. Anderson proceeded to 
point out the great risk and difficulty of shoreing up, in the ordinary 
manner, walls weighing together upwards of 200 tons at an elevation 
of 40 feet from the basement, and to explain Mr. Geoghegan’'s in- 
vention, by means of which the operation was performed with per- 
fect ease and safety. The plan consisted in breaking holes at intervals 
through the walls to be removed, at a level the beams were intended 
to occupy; and inserting iron frames on which the weight of the 
walls was wedyed and carried, while the portion of masonry between 
the frames was removed, and the beams put into their places through 
the supporting frames. By this method the wall which was to be 
removed, formed a temporary pillar to support the other part which 
was to be retained. As soon as the beams were adjusted and fixed 
to each other and to the four supporting columns, the weight of the 
walls was made to rest on them, and{the frames, which could be 
taken to pieces, were removed. One of the frames, calculated to 
eatry twenty tons, and which bad actually been used in the Royal 
Bank, was exhibited in the lecture-room, showing how simple in 
coustruction and portable it was. The cost of shoreing eight walls 
upon this system was 62/, while builders’ estimates amounted to from 
168/ to 180/, without including any charge for the great risk of at- 
tempting it at all. ‘The shoreinyg in the manner described could Lave 
been done for +2/, had not the urgent necessity for completing the 
work as quickly as possible induced the contractor to procure more 
fraines than were absolutely necessary.—The beams, which were all 
Wrought iron, were constructed by Messrs. Courtney and Stephens, 

of Dublin, and were tested before leaving the works to the full load 
they were intended to carry, the deflections in no case exceeding 
three eighths of an inch. The four colunins supporting the walls, 
which were of the unusual length of twenty-six feet, were minutely 
described, particularly as to the precaution adopted to insure perfec- 
tion of manufacture, the author pointing out that though the strength 
of the perfect column might be ample, there existed so many causes 
of imperfection that it hehoved the engineer to use his utmost skill 
and cantion to insure soundness, especially when the diameter was 
sinall for the height. In conclusion, the directors were applauded 
for their discernment and liberality in placing full contidence in the 
architect, and encouraginz him in the application of a new principle 
which has tarned out so much to the public advantage. The zeal 
and intelligence of Messrs. Crowe and Sons, the coutractors, were 
also commended as having contributed very materially to the success 
of the undertaking.—The paper was illustrated by numerous coloured 
diagrams and models. =‘The discussion which ensned showed the 
concurrence of the members in the excellence of Mr. Geochesan’s 
new system of shorcing, and the great variety of cases to which it 
could be applied. 


——— 


A gentleman of Philadelphia has effected what appears to bea 
valuable improvement in the signal light for steamboats. ‘The im- 
provement consists 10 a simple mechanical arrangement by means of 
a post, moveable arm or bracket, connecting with the main shaft of 
the engine, by which, at every revolution of the paddle-wheel, the 
lights placed upon the extremity of the arm will revolve and show 
distinct colours. The lights are placed directly over the wheel-house, 
and are entirely within the control of the pilot, either by congearing 
or by belts. Several modifications of the machinery may be made, 
an as to apply Conveniently to padidle- wheel steamboats or to pro- 
pellers. The machinery is not costly, and seems well adapted by its 
simplicity and efficiency, to prevent collisions upon the water.— 
Scientific American. 
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AN AMERICAN SKETCH OF LONDON, 


Lonpoy, the metropolis of Great Britain, is situated on the river 
Thames, 45 miles above its mouth. Its origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The first mention of it is found in the annals of Tacitus, 
who speaks of it as a colony not particularly extensive, but cele- 
brated for the great number of merchants and traders who con- 
gregated in it. At the time of the Roman invasion, it became a 
prefecture, and was subject entirely to the Romanlaws. ‘The Britons 
revolted A.D. 61, and captured and sacked the city. It was soon 
rebuilt, and early in the fourth century was enclosed by walls. 
After the Saxon conquest, London became the capital of the king- 
dom, aid the venerable Bede speaks of it as a “ princely commercial 
city.” In the middle of the twelfth century, the population of Lon- 
don was about 40,000. 

The city seems to have increased steadily in population and wealth, 
from the middle ages up to the beginning of the present century. 
The severest reverses which it has ever experienced, were the plague 
which prevailed in 1665, and carried off morethan a quarter part of the 
whole population (and whuse ravages have been so graphically 
described by Defoe), and the great fire which occurred in the follow-. 
ing year, and destroyed nearly nine-tenths of the city within the 
walls. The loss by this fire amounted to upwards of 50,000,000 of 
dollars. The calamity (like many other similar events) proved to 
be a great public benefit; for the city was rebuilt on a grander 
scale, and the genius of Sir Christopher Wren, and the other great 
architects of that age, made it a rival of the old capitals of the 
continent of Europe. 

The city soon outgrew its walls, and has steadily gone on increasing 
to the present time. It now comprises Westminster, and several ad- 
joining boroughs and suburbs; and some idea of its extent may be 
formed from the fact, that while the city proper only contains 725 
acres, the metropolis embraces an area of more than 78,000 acres. 
It is computed to be about ten miles in length, and six in breadth. 
Its increase has been remarkably rapid within the present century, 
at the commencement of which, its population amounted to con- 
siderably less than a million. At the present time the number of 
inhabitants cannot be much beluw three millions, and this affords 
but a poor idea of the numbers that actually belong to London, 
thouzh they reside at a distance of some miles from it, the com- 
munication between it and the neiyhbouring towns 1s so rapid. 

One of the most remarkable features of London is its bridges. 
They are nine in number, and have been built within little more 
than a century, at a cost of upwards of 12,000,000 of dollars. 
The shops of London are generally extensive, and some of them are 
quite handsome, but they are not to be compared with those of 
Paris, and some of the other continental cities. The bank of Eng- 
land was founded in 1694. Its operations are carried on by a corps 
of about 800 clerks. 

Although London owes its chief importance to its foreign trade, it 
still has manufacturing interests, which give employment to thou- 
sands of people. Its breweries are on a very extensive scale, and 
immense quantities of porter and ale are exporte to every quarter 
of the globe. Tn the manufacture of carriages, clocks, watches, all 
kinds of instruments, jewellery, gold and silver plate, &c., London 
has a very high reputation. The manufacture of silk employs nearly 
twenty thousand persons. 

The ducks of London occupy many acres, With their warehouses 
they afford the best criterion on which to form a judgment concerning 
the commerce of the metropolis. ‘The West India docks are some 
fifty acres in extent, and cust more than 7,000,090 of dollars. The 
London docks are more than 25 acres in extent, and their ware- 
houses are among the wonders of the capital. The tobacco ware- 
house is the largest building of the kind in the world. It occupies 
five acres, and affortts storage for 25,0U0 hogsheads of tobacco, while 
the vaults underneath are large enough to contain more than 20,000 
pipes of wine. The West India docks, with their yards and ware- 
houses, cover nearly 300 acres. ‘The Victoria docks which were 
completed in 1855, cover more than 70 acres, and vecupy 200, in- 
cluding their warehouses, &c. These docks have a suflicient depth 
of water to accommodate the largest ships. 

Some idea of the commerce of London may be obtained from the 
consideration of the fact, that more than 2,500 sailing vessels 
(695,000 tons) and about 570 steamers (168,000 tons) are registered 
as belonying to that port. The average of the arrivals from foreign 
ports for several years past has been between ten and eleven thousand 
of 2,500,000 tons, and about 20,000 coasters, amounting to nearly 
3,000,000 of tons. An immense business is done in coal. In 
addition to the great quantities of coal brought from the northern 
part of the island by railway, the vessels laden with coal entered at 
the port of London have amounted to nearly 12,000 in number 
yearly, for some time past. In the year 1856, the British and Irish 
manufactures, and produce exported from London amounted to 
nearly 130,000,000 of dollars. In thesame year, the duties collected 
on foreign imports in the Loudon custom-house amounted to con- 
siderably more than 60,000,000 of dollars.— Buston Pilvt. 


MONKSTOWN IIOQUSE, COUNTY DUBLIN. 
PERuAPS one of the most important domestic edifices recently erected 
in the suburbs of this city, is the mansion now nearly completed for 
William Harvey Pim, Esq. (one of the well-known fraternity of 
merchant princes bearing that surname) in the beautiful and rising 
locality of Monkstown. It isa large block of building about 90 feet 
by 64 feet externally, and in style of architecture is a composition 
of Italian and Byzantine, the latter being more predominant in the 
Massive square tower rising about 90 feet high at the south-east angle, 
than in the main structure. The approach to the demesne is through 
a handsome gateway with a new and spacious lodge at one side, 
which, both in point of design and execution, presents many note- 
worthy features. The house stands on a slightly-raised ground, and 
displays on the entrance elevation two projecting wings with large 
bows, in which are three handsome windows, each sash glazed with 
plate glass, and weighing 112 Ibs., surmounted by pediments, and 
connected by a recessed centre in which is placed an Ionic distyle in 
Antis portico. A spacious flight of granite steps—some of the stones 
being 16 feet in length—from Ballynockin quarry, and a landing of 
siinilar material, 20 feet by 11 feet, in large cubical blocks, leads to 
this portico. Thence is the approach to the entrance-hall, which 
with the other internal arranyzements we shall bereafter describe. 
The northern flank presents an unbroken line, and a corresponding 
bow at rere to that on front preserves uniformity ou profile. This 
elevation is peculiarly effective, and the vermiculated ashlering and 
other decorations round the windows display a pleasing boldness of 
treatment, and contribute materially to the toute ensemble. On the 
opposite or southern flank a handsome conservatory of apsidal form, 
and 28 feet by 24 feet, is introduced, and in connection with saine is 
a vestibule with semicircular zlass roof and end, forming entrance to 
the grounds, as well as therefrom, through an ante-room, to the 
tower above alluded to. Internally, the tower is 12 feet square, and 
divided into four compartments in height, with moulded window- 
jambs and heads, a bold projecting corbel course. open stonework 
parapet, and a lead flat from which is obtainable a magnificent view 
of the bay and surrounding country for many miles. ‘The tower is 
built of punched irregular-jointed Dalkey granite ashler, familiarly 
termed “ hough and ham,” and the quoins, dressings, &c., of chiselled 
Ballynockin granite, whereby a pleasing contrast of color is pro- 
duced. On north-east, and portion of west elevations, wide areas 
with strong retaining walls and bold granite breastwork, are con- 
tinued. Portland cement has been used for the external decorative 
portions, and compo for t} 6 surface of walling on all the storeys. 

The entrance-hall and staircase occupy the entire depth of the 
building from front to rere, and one-third the breadth of the entire. 
The hall is divided into three bays, by two pair of beautifully exe- 
cuted Corinthian columnsin Caen cement, with elaborately decorated 
coffered ceilings ; the staircase forming the third, and consisting of a 
central flight and two side do. of Portland stone with scroll castings, 
Riga oak handrail, and a circular lantern rising above from a highly 
enriched ceiling. ‘lo the left of entrance-hall are the drawing-room, 
ante, and dining rooms, all communicating by sliding doors, and 
forming a suite of apartments nearly 90 feet in length by 19 feet in 
width, with bowed terminations. The plaater enrichments, and imi- 
tation basketwork pendents in these apartments, as well as through- 
out the building, are faultlessly executed, and reflect the highest 
credit on the contractors for the cement and plastering, viz., Messrs. 
Hogun and Son, of Great Brunswick-strect. The same observation 
is specially applicable to the painting and graining. To the right of 
hall is the library, communicating by moveable windows with the 
conservatory ; also, aback stairs and some minor apartments, and we 
should not omit to mention a cleverly-arranged butler’s stairs, con- 
cealed under and running parallel with first flight of principal stair- 
case, communicating between the dining-room and culinary offices. 
On the upper floor are 5 bed-rooms, with several dressing and ante- 
rooms, bath, w. c., &c., and in the basement are all the requisite 
apartments for the complete carrying out of domestic arrange- 
ments on a large scale, comprising a splendid kitchen, scullery, larder, 
drying-room, male and female servants’ bed-rooms, housekeeper'’s 
store, servants’ hall, &c., &e. 

The architects are Messrs. Carmichael and Jones; the builders, 
Messrs. Roberts and Sons; Mr. William Dockrell, clerk of works; 
Meyssrs. Hugan and Sons, contractors for plastering and cement work ; 
Mr. Thornton, the painting; Messrs. Ross and Murrav, the plumb- 
ing; and Messrs. Hodges and Sons, the iron-work; of all of whom, 


in their respective departments, we feel pleasure in making heuorable 
mention. 
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THE LAKELANDS OF TERENURE. 


For some years past a project has been in embryo for the laying out 
in building sites, esplanades, &c., that portion of Terenure familiarly 
known as ‘* Bourne's demesne,” but circumstances prevented its being 
matured up to the present time. On the occasion, however, of a 
recent visit to the establishment of Messrs. Day and Son, of London, 
the eminent lithographers, we noticed that a beautifully-executed 
view of a design for this project had been prepared by that firm 
according to plans furnished by a London architect (we believe), 
Mr. Beck. 

Perhaps in the immediate vicinity of Dublin there is not any 
locality offering more favorable opportunities than this for such a 
purpose and for the display of artistic taste, combining, as it does, 
facility of approach from the metropolis, convenient proximity 
thereto, and a variety of beautiful scenery, to which an expansive 
lake, undulating slopes, and shady groves lend their charms. The 
architect, unlike many designers now-a-days, seems to understand 
the ground with which he has to deal, and to appreciate the leauties 
of the locale; for by a judicious combination of taste and artificial 
arrangement{with natural advantages, he has succeeded in producing 
a design which, if carried out (and we sincerely hope it may), will 
result in an important adjunct to our suburban beauties. 

‘lhe houses are chiefly arranged in terraces, but we doubt not that 
various classes will be provided; and we may mention, as a striking 
feature in the design, that conservatories occupy the positions cf the 
roofs so as to answer a double purpose, though te find some difficulty in 
reconciling this arrangement as desirable either on account of health 
or convenience. 


ENGINEERING AND BUILDING APPLIANCES AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


AMONGsT the variety of mechanical inventions and designs exhibited 
at the recent Agricultura] Show on the premises of the Royal Dublin 
Suciety, those hereafter particularized, and which come within oar 
province more peculiarly to treat of, were specially noteworthy. 

Steam-engites, portable and otherwise, and from two-horse puwer 
upwards, were exhibited by Mr. James Haywood, jun., of Derby; 
Messrs. Barrett, Exall and Andrews, of Reading, Berks, who are also 
patentees of a circular band saw to which a silver medal was awarded 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 1856; Messrs. 
Brown and May, of Devizes, also inyentors of an improved patent 
sluice cock; and Messrs. Smith and Ashby of Stamford, &c. &c. 
Several beautifully-executed designs fur entrance-gates, and other 
iron work, including stable fittings, wrought-iron fencing, &c., were 
contributed by Messrs. Hernnlewiez and Co., Glasgow and London; 
Messrs. ‘Thomas Perry and Son, of Bilston, Staffordshire; A. Mac 
Donald, Belfast ; and Mr. James Banks, of Derby-square, Liverpool. 
The patent machines for morticing, tenoning and boring bard or soft 
woods, as exhibited by Messrs. Gallon and Bean and Green and 
Jackson, of Leeds, attracted much attention; and as they effect a 
considerable economy of labour in the prepuration of carpentry work 
for doors, sashes, &c., are worthy of general adoption, and must ulti- 
mately repay one hundred-fold the first outlay, which is but £15 or 
£16. 

Local engineers and manufacturers made a very respectable appear- 
ance at the show, ard amongst them we may notice Messrs. Turner 
and Gibson, of Hammersmith and Oxmantown foundries, who, with 
other inventions, exhibited a model of a “ new patent balance rolling 
bridge,” already commented on in the Dupin BuiLperr, p. 41; 
Messrs. Edmundson and Co., the eminent hardware merchants; Mr. 
Wm. Daniel, gas engineer and ironmonger, who has erected severa} 
of his improved portable gas-works in the provinces; Mr. John 
Maguire, of Dawson-street, ironmonger, &c., to the Royal Dublin 
Society, and agent fur Gurney's patent stoves, noticed fully in 
another portion of this journal, now used at the houses of par- 
liament, St. Paul's cathedral, and several other public and private 
edifices in the united kingdom. It is highly gratifying to find 
English and Seetch engineers aud manufacturers of eminence 
combating national prejudice, and exhibiting a desire to be on more 
intimate business terms with this country than hitherto. 
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M'KINNELL'S PATENT VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Any innovation upon the old-established and recognized principle of 
supplying fresh air aud withdrawing foul from apartments by means 
of orifices placed diametrically opposite, must at once excite a certain 
amount of surprise amongst the curious, and doubt amongst the 
sceptical; but those who have not seen or heard of the new Patent 
Ventilating Apparatus by Mr. M‘Kinnell, of Glasgow, will accuse 
us of promulgating as un fait accompli, an absurdity and an impossi- 
bility, when we tell them, that by his invention, fresh air ts sup- 
plied, and foul is withdrawn, from a dwelling by the same apparatus, 
occupying a space averaging some 12 inches square, and placed 
vertically in the ceiling of an apartment on any floor of a building. 
Ventilation theorists, startle nut, reserve your scepticism, and hear 
the principle! 

“To ventilate an apartment in the upper story of a house, a tube 
of zinc or other suitable material, is fixed in the ceiling, with a 
centre ornament attached. Inside this tube, and concentric with 
it, is placed a smaller tube. These communicate with the ex- 
ternal atmosphere at different levels, the vitiated air rising up the 
central tube and passing off at the higher level; while the fresh 
air enters the annular passage, between the inner and outer tubes, 
at the lower level, and descends into the apartment below. Both 
passages are defended from rain, soot, &c., by perfurated zinc or 
wire gauze, and provided with suitable valvular mechanism for 
regulating the currents-—that of the outer passage, in the form of a 
_ projecting flange—serving to deflect the downward current of fresh 

air, and spread it out horizontally, so as to render its action im- 
perceptible, while the ascending current may be regulated by a 
simple throttle valve. ‘These valves are acted upon by cords passed 
over pulleys, and taken tu any convenient point.” 

“‘ Lower apartments are ventilated by similar arrangement, except 
that the fresh air enters the annular space horizontally and the 
vitiated air is discharged by an opening which is connected with the 
centre tube of the Ventilator, The horizontal part of tubes may 
embrace any portion or the whole of the space between two joists 
and the floor and ceiling, except so much as may be necessary for 
deafening. ‘The vertical portions may consist of flues in the walls. 
Various modificaticns are made to adapt this invention to different 
Duildings; as well as to ships, railway and private carriages, &c.” 


Experience is better than theory,” so to satisfy ourselves of the 
practical efficiency of the apparatus, we visited Ship-street Barracks 
in this city—an establishment displaying much need for sanitary 
appliances—and in one portion of which, House H, Nos. 3 and 8, this 
Ventilating Apparatus has been adopted. We happened to step in 
as the men were at messin the barrack-room, where some twenty 
of them sleep likewise —a custom that, for the sake of health, 
not to speak of civilization, ought to be discountenanced—and found 
the atmosphere of the room quite free frum the deusity that might 
be expected at such atime. In conversing with some of the veterans 
as to the action of the apparatus, and its ventilating value, they 
unanimously testified to its efficiency, and one Scotchman, perhaps 
“hardier” than the rest, exclaimed, in genuine Caledonian dialect, 
that “in the mornings their mouthes (mouths) were now clean at any 
rate,’—a fact sufficiently significant that the invention is efficacious 
in withdrawing the vitiated air from a sleeping apartment, and pre- 
serving an equal temperature therein. Not so had it been previously, 
when the room was close, and a confined, heavy smell experienced 
after the night necessitating the immediate opening of the windows. 
We wish the invention success and general adoption, because we 
think tt entitled to iu. 


SHOP ARCHITECTURE IN DUBLIN. 


Snop architecture, as it is familiarly termed, is much improving in 
Dublin, and some important works are being, or about tu be, ex- 
ecuted. Messrs. Pim, Brothers, are newly fronting their ‘‘monster 
house,” in South Great George’s-street, and in an elaborate style.” 
Other improvements are being made close by. In Grafton-s:reet, 
the old dilapidated dwellings, of some centuries old, are gradually 
giving way to modern structures, and we doubt not but the gap 
caused by the recent fall of the house a3 noticed in the Builder will 
soon be filled by a more worthy occupant. A rumour was circulated 
some time since, of the probable pulling down of the block of houses 
uuiting College-green with Grafton-street, with a view of widening 


© Mr. Symes isthe architect; and Messrs. Roberts, of the Applan-way, are the 
builders; and Mersra. Hogan & Son, of Great Brunswick-street, the contractors 
fur the cement and plastering wo. k. 


the thoroughfare; but, as the work of “ building up” is progressing 
there, we presume the project is abandoned. The new establishment 
for the Commercial-hall Company will be an important structure, 
having two fronts of Italian character, one (the principal) in Grafton- 
street, and another in Wicklow-street. Mr. Rawson Carroll is the 
successful architect, in a limited competition. — Corresponuent of “ the 
Builder.” 


A WORD TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS—COMPETITIONS! 


Was there ever a more perverted word ?—competition there is none. 
Truly in niue cases out of ten, it is palpably exemplified that ‘ the 
race is not always to the swift,” nor ‘‘ the victory to the strong,” and 
modest merit is permitted to remain in the shade, while influence, 
backed by ability or not, potently carries the sway. Young archi- 
tects, enthusiastic in the pursuit of their profession, and desirous to 
distinguish, perhaps immortalize themselves, by obtaining an impor- 
tant work offering a favorable opportunity, speedily snatch at com- 
petitions as the means, but soon find that such generally are mere 
will-o'-the-wisp phantoms, fading with the effort, and leaving the 
pursuer to meditate on his fruitless exertion. Avoid competitions on 
principle; too often good is transfurmed into evil, and though the 
system decidedly possesses the element—if honestly developed and 
matured—for the advancement of young aspirants to fame, yet it 
opens a tempting path to unprincipled persons to avail themselves of 
talented assistance and a variety of ideas, at the mental, manual, and 
not unfrequentlf pecuniary expense of the duped authors. Lynx. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN BELFAST. 


Own the old Lodge Road a whole street of houses has lately been erect- 
ed for the humbler classes, many of whom are now obliged to live in 
unsanitary lanes and courts, but who have the good sense to remove 
to clean and airy situations, as soon as houses adapted to their means 
are built in such places. A new street, from Durham-street to 
Murray’s-terrace, has now been filled up with houses of a more 
respectable class; and as the rere of those on the north side, the 
property of Mr. Brannigan, abut on the Institution wall, they will 
have the advantage of the free air from the grounds in all time 
coming. On the Crumlin-road, Eglinton-street, and Lonsdale-street 
about 50 new houses of a sti!] more superior class have lately been 
erected. Mr. Gaffikin is building seven new honses nearly opposite 
the Queen’s College, superior, perhaps, to any hitherto erccted ae 
street dwellings, in a style of architecture seldom adopted in streeta, 
but in harmony with the Queen's College in front, and the Institution 
for the Deafand Dumb in rere. The houses are also constructed of 
similar materials—brick with stone dressings; and’ Mr. Connor, the 
builder, appears to be carrying out the views of the architect, Mr. 
Jackson. with his usual abilitv. It is to be regretted that the site 
did not admit of their being built parallel to the street. ‘The plan 
adopted is, however, far preferable to that of erecting a house with 
acute or oblique angles, which must have been the case had the line 
of streets been followed in the building. Mr. Hughes is erecting 14 
houses at Mount Charles, in the same quarter. ‘The houses are not 
large, and the ground on which they standiis a little too confined for 
our notion of how towns should be built, but the proprietor appears 
to be sparing no expense to render them durable and elegant dwell- 
ings for those whose aspirations do not go beyond paying £45 or £50 
per annum rent, with the large percentage of taxes incident to a 
residence inside the district lighted and watched by the ‘Town Coun- 
cil. There isa fashion in everything. Bay windows seem as much 
the rage now as hoops and crinotine! All Mr. Hughes’ houses have 
their parlors enlarged and their exteriors decorated with this appen- 
dage, and fitted up with arrangements for hot and cold baths, sunk 
ani covered ashpits in the yards, and everything necessary for com- 
fort and convenience. ‘I'he workmanship alone is contracted for, the 
proprietor supplying all materials and the whole superintended by 
Mr. McAlister. ‘he nine houses on the south side have the peculi- 
arity of a double frontaye, the returns extending to University-street, 
with the vard wallin the same street built up to an equal height with 
windows and cornice above. ‘This has the advantage of making the 
return bedroom one of the most cheerful and desirable in the house, 
which is far from usual, 

We understand that the shares for the Ulster Hall have been all 
taken up, and that there is a good prospect of soon seeing the build- 
ing in progress, which we hope wil be such that it will meet the 
requirements of what Belfast will be 30 years hence. ‘The increase 
of everything musical, shows that musical taste is progressing more 
rapidly than what is due to the mere increase of the population, so 
that the new building should exceed the present wants of the town 


in a duplicate ratio. 
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ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF VENTILATION. 


Tne following is an abstract of a paper read by Dr. Haughton at 
a recent meeting of the Royal Dublin Society :—The author main- 
tains that highly heated rooms are more easily ventilated than cold 
ones, when the most trifling attention is paid to this important 
point in their construction. The general impression that cold rooms 
contain a purer atmosphere than those which are maintained at a 
comfortable temperature, is seldom verified except when actual 
draughts are produced in the former, which are fully as hurtful in 
the production of inflammatory attfections, as the opposite evil is in 
the induction of chronic constitutional disease. The difficulty of 
avoiding Scylla, in escaping from Charybdis, is not, in this instance, 
so great as has been imagined, because nature has kindly provided 
the means of removing all noxious gases, if we only assist her effurts 
in a very small degree. It is obvious that gas and watery vapvur, 
ishen passing off from the lungs or skin of an animal are always in 
a heated condition, the result of which is the presence of an upward 
current in the atmosphere, which constantly draws an equivalent 
quantity of pure air from the surrounding strata. Iu this manner all 
dwelling-rooms tend to ventilate themselves, if apertures in the 
ceiling, and corresponding ones below are provided, so that a com- 
plete circulation may be established ; but from the frequent neglect 


of these simple means, warm rooms have been stizmatised as ‘ close" | 


and unwholesome, the degree of insalubrity being :upposed pro- 
portionate to the heat experienced. But so far is this from being 
the case, that the converse ig much nearer to the truth; the fact being, 
that there is no reason why the air of a cold room should ever alter 
its position when impure, inasmuch as the air outside is of corres- 
ponding density, and therefore has no power to expel it. But in a 
highly heated apartment there is a marked and cofstant difference 
in the specific gravity of the air inside and that without, thus giving 
rise to an extremely rapid circulation, and consequent thorough 
purification of its gaseous contents. This is quite a sufficient 
yuarantee avainst the possibility of the communication of any in- 
tectious disease by the atmosphere of such apartments; and in the case 
of hot chambers, used for bathing purposes, it is not necessary to 
suppose that noxious virus is actually destroyed by heat, when we 
see that, even were it present, it must be immediately carried off. 
Those who have witnessed a prairie fire, or the conflagration of a 
forest, are aware that stormy weather is a usual sequence of such 
occurrences, in consequence of the upward current occasioned by the 
heat; and every tyro in physical geography knows the effect of the 
sun's rays in the production of currents in the atmosphere. In other 
words, heat is the very means employed by nature for the purification 
of the air of this glube, and there is no reason why it should not 
suilice to puri’y the editices we erect upon it. 
the inhabitants of col climates, is a presumption that warmth 
within doors is beneficial, for the colder the climate, the higher do 
we invariably find the temperature of their dwellings; the snow- 
house of the Esquimaux being a beautiful instance of architectural 
perfection in the preservation of warmth under difficulties. ‘The 
production of artificial currents by heat outside the room to be 
purified is, no doubt, a very powerful, but does not scem to be a very 
~itisfactory means of ventilating. as its application to the Houses of 
Parliament has occasioned complaint against it from the members on 
account of the sudden changes of temperature, and the dust which 
was raised by it. The ventilation of Roman baths (as described by 
Vitruvius) was effected in a manner both simple, cheap, and 
efficacious; the ceiling been domed with a central aperture, 
closed by a shield :suspended by chains) which was raised or lowered 
according to circumstances. For the ventilation of new dwelling- 
houses, Count Rumford’s air-shaft offers peculiar advantages, 
especially to those who atudy economy of fuel, as by means of it an 
entire dwelling can be maintained at a comfortable heat in cold 
weather, without unusnal expense. In order to understand its prin- 
ciple, we must recollect that when rooms are heated by open fres, 
air has a tendency to flow tarards the fireplace from all openings 
whatsoever that may be made in the roum. The ascent of the 
smoke creates this tendency; and advantage has been taken of the 
sinoke-flue itself as a means of ventilation, in the common Arnott’s 


should end (by lateral openings communicating with the external 
air) immediately above the roof of the house. It is desirable that 
the lower end of the air-canal should open somewhere near the 
ground ; but when there is any suspicion of noxious emanations from 
the soil, it is advisable to place its open mouth in such a position that 
it may be well supplied with the best air which the locality affords. 
There may be difficulties in applying this principle to old houses, bat 
the expense of building a new house is very little increased by this 
most complete and beautiful contrivance. Where it is adopted, the 
chimney never smokes, because the fire is supplied with an abundant 
stream of air from without, by means of the tube opening under the 
grate. There need never be a draught, because the air does not tra- 
verse the room in any considerable quantity. Less coad 1s consumed, 
because heat is not wasted in first warming the air of a room and 
then carrying it up the chimney. Need more be said to any intelli- 
gent person, toconvice him of the expediency of adopting a plan 
which combines comfort with economy, and toth with salubrity ? It 
is easy to perceive that by closing the lower register, and opening the 
upper one and one of the windows of the room, a complete renewal 
of the air immediately takes place. Nor does this cool the room at 
all to the extent that might be supposed, as we must never forget 
that itis the room which heats the air, and not the air which heats 
the room. Feat being only generated, or made available, when the 
rays come in contact with the wallsof the room or other solid objects 
which absorb them, and subsequently give them out again to the 
atmosphere. In the rude buildings of uncivilized peoples, numerous 
crevices supply the place of ventilators, and the latter therefore are 
not so much needed; but the more perfect is the joiner’s work of a 
house, the more indispensable is it to provide spectal inlets or outlets 
for ventilation. The abolition of old-fashioned chimneys, which 
formed such admirable ventilators, does not seem to have been fol- 
lowed by the introduction of a substitute, so that we have not gained 
by the change, unless we adupt some artificial remedy, such as that 
recommended by Count Rumford, and to which the paper of Dr. 
Haughton has again directed public attention. The main idea which 


' pervades the above paper is simply this: That heat is the means by 


The common usage of | 


valve, but when the wind is variable, smoke is apt to recurgitate into | 


the room from all valves which are so situated, 
air-canal ought to be constructed in the building of every house, in 
or near the centre of each stack of chimneys. It mav be about 


To obviate this, an, 


twelve or fifteen inches square in the clear; and two branches from | 


this air-canal (both furnished with registers) should open into each 
of the adjoining rooms; one of these branches opening into the dre- 
place just under the grate, and the other over the fire-place, and 
near the top of the room, or just under the ceiling. Each of these 
branches should be about fonr inches square in the clear; and to 
prevent the uncouth appearance of the open mouth of that which 
opens into the room over the fire-place, it may be masked by a me- 
dallion, a picture, or some such ornament, placed before it at the 
distance of one or two inches from the side or wall of the room. 


which currents are produced in the atmosphere most readily and 
efficiently, and that rooms which are maintained at a proper tempe- 
rature only need inlets and outlets in suituble situations in order to be 
self-ventilating. That by means of register-slides to these apertures, 
the ventilation of a room and its temperature may be regulated witb 
the greatest nicety. The occurrence of bush-fires in Australia has 
recently afforded a melancholy illustration of the effect of heat in 
producing atmospheric movements. Hot winds having blown with 
great violence almost immediately after the fire had commenced. 


GLASS AS A MATERIAL FOR WINDOW-SASHES8. 


As yet this :patent invention has been practically applied but to a 
very limited extent in Ireland, there being but one establishment in 
Belfast, one in Waterford, and one in Cork, in which it has been 
adopted ; and the Dublin architects and builders seem to regard the 
invention with special disfavor, and reject it wn toto. 

The crystal sash-bars, such as we have recently seen in the English 
metropolis—where every invention worthy of appreciation is eagerly 
sought after—have a brightness, cleanliness, aud lightness, which at 
once catch the eye of a passer-by, and contribute (where judiciously 
applicd) a pleasing and novel effect. But in the application the 


| difficulty consists, for with them the entire design should harmonize, 


and a corresponding lightness be given, both in constraction and 
painting, to surrounding features, such as showboard, story posta, &c, 
They require little manual labour to keep them clean, are not liable 
to rust, and, though composed of a brittle material, are in reality not 
so, as may generally’be supposed, but maintain their position per- 
manently, being unaffected by atmospheric influence, externally, and 
strengthened intcrnally by stout metal tubing, which may either be 
highly polished, silvered, or gilt, as desired. We should at least 
recommend them to the consid: ration of our local architects, and as 
they are obtainable at prices varying from seren shillings to twenty 
shillings per foot, they are worth a trial, and, when once introduced, 
we doubt not will be extensively adopted. 
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NEW BANK LOCK, WITHOUT ANY KEY OR KEYHOLE. 


Tits is a bank lock, which absolutely defies the skill of Hobbs. It 
works in this wise. Around the door knob of the Bank is a small 
brass index ; on which are numbers from 1 to 100. You lock the 
door and then set the index to any number you please (say 27), by 
turning to the right. You then set it to a second number (say 95), 
by turning it to the left, and then a third number by turning it to 
the right again. You then give it a twirl, and go off and leave it. 
In the middle of the night, up comes a burglar with his dark lantern 
and skeleton keys. He examines the lock—no nse for skeleton keys, 


This air-tube should not rise quite so bigh as the chimneys, but | fur there is no key-hole tu put them in. No use for gunpowder, for 


-with indications here and there of green. 
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there is no place to pour it. 
figures round it, that is all. — Clearly, his only way to get in, is to 
turn the knob to the right number. He begins to try, he turns it 
to every number on the index, from 100 to 1—still no go. When 
he reaches the right number, there is no click or other intimation 
that he has reached it, and he is likely to go past it as to stop— 
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There is a round brass knob with | that windows of glass were in use among the ancients. Glass-blowing 


granting even that he accidentally hits on the first number, he must | 


lose it in trying to find the second and third; he has to find the 
right three numbers, and find them in the same order that you set 
them and keep each when found—in other words, he must find the 
right one, out of over a million combinations of figures ! Ifthe night 
was as long as Mathuselah’s life, the morning would find him at his 
unavailing work. At 9 o'clock you come along, turn the handle 
to the right numbers in succession, open the bank with perfect ease, 
and attend to business. It is no use to knock down the cashier on 
his way home at night, in order to rob him of the key—he has no 
key ; the key, such as it is, is left in the door; all the cashier has, 
is the memory of certain figures in his head, where they cant be got 
at. Neither does its excellence depend on complex and _ secret 
mechanism, it is very simple, any body can understand it, and the 
more thoroughly he understands it,{the more completely he compre- 
hends the impossibility of unlocking it. One of the chief troubles 
of most bank locks is, that they get out of order; a cog is worn, or 
a spring falters and the lock won't turn, and then the bank officers 
are kept out as well as the burglars — but this one has no springs ; 
it cannot falter, it must turn when the right numbers are known, 
and no amount of strength can turn them when they are not. It is 
called “ Covert’s Permutation Bank Lock,” patented Oct. 5, 1858, 
which is in use by Banks in the State of New York and elswhere, 
where they have given entire satisfaction. 


ROMAN BATHS. 


Tr is well known, that amongst the Romans, bathing formed a part 
of every day’s occupation. It was a luxury universally indulged in 
by both sexes; and the buildings erected for the accommodation of 
the public were generally remarkable for their costliness and splen- 
dour. In the year 1824 the baths of Pompefi were excavated. 
They are admirably arranged, spacious, highly decorated, and 
superior to any thing of the kind in modern cities. They are for- 
tunately, in good preservation, and throw considerable light on what 
she ancients have written upon the subject. 

It was customary with the Romans to solemnize the completion of 
a public work by dedicating it, which consisted simply in opening 
the building to the people in a solemn manner, and gratifying them 
with largesses and the exhibition of spectacles, te which that ex- 
traordinary people were exceedingly partial. Various circumstances 
prove that the completion of the baths only a short while preceded 
the destruction of the city. They occupy a considerable space, an«d 
are divided into three separate compartments, One of these was set 
apart for the fireplaces and the accommodation of the servants; and 
the other two were each occupied by a set of baths, one of which 
was appropriated to the men, and the other to the women. The 
apartments aud passages are paved with white marble in mosaic, or 
alternate white and black squares. The chambers are ornamented 
with various devices, and highly finished. Above one thousand 
lamps were discovered during the excavations. 

There were tbree kinds of baths: the frigidarium, or cold baths. 
The frigidarium is a round chamber, encrusted with yellow stucco, 
The walls are ornamented 
with figures modelled in stucco. The bason is twelve feet ten inches 
in diameter. and two feet nine inches deep, and is entirely lined with 
white marble. The plan for emptying and filling it was smiliar to 
that adopted among ourselves. ‘This frigidarium is remarkable for 
its preservation and beauty. 

The tepidarium was so called, because its temperature was of a 
mild warmth, and which prepared the bodies of the bathers for the 
more intense heat which they were to undergo in the vapour and 
hot baths, and also softened the transition from the hot bath to the 
external air. It is divided into a number of compartments by 
Telamones,® two feet high, carved in high relief, placed against the 
walls, and supporting a rich cornice. They are composed of baked 
clay, encrusted with the finest marble stucco. They have been 
originally painted of a flesh colour. with black hair and beards. 
The basket on their heads, and the moulding of the pedestal, were in 
imitation of gold. The pedestal itself, the wall behind, and the 
niches for the reception of the bathers’ clothes, were an imitation of 
red porphyry. The ceiling is worked in stucco, and ornamented 
with fignres and carvings. The window of this room is two feet six 
inches high by three feet wide, in the bronze frame of which were 
four beautiful panes of glass, fastened by small nuts and screws, 80 
that they could be removed at pleasure. From this, it is evident 
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® Figures of men, usually Jn a slightly stooping position and supporting 
cornices in buildings. 
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seems to have been better understood by them than the learned seem 
inclined to admit of. ‘Thiy is proved from the quantities of bottles, 
vases, glasses, and other utensils which have been discovered at 
Pompeii. Amonyst other articles found in this bath was a large and 
handsome bronze brasier. 

The caldarium had on one side the laconicum, where was placed a 
vase, called labrum, for washing the hands and face. On the 
opposite side was the hot bath, called lavacrum. The labrum was a 
great round basin of white marble, into which the hot water bubbled 
up through a pipe in its centre, and served for the partial ablutions 
of those who took the vapour bath ‘This apartment like the others 
is well stuccoed, and painted yellow. These details, although neces- 
sarily cirenmscribed, affords us some idea of the value which the 
Romans attached to bathing. 


TS, 


ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE PROMOTION OF ART. 
By Mr. Georae F. Mutvany, R.H.A. 
[Read at arecent meeting of the Fine Arts and Photographic Section of the 
Royal Dublin Society.) 

Havine been honored by an invitation on the part of the Com- 
mittee of Fine Arts to assist at the meetings of this section, I have 
felt much pleasure, however diffident of my power, in endeavouring 
to contribute something to tho subject matters for reflection and 
discussion; for I hold that such reunions as tlese are eminently 
calculated to advance the interests of art. ‘They bring together 
the artist and the amateur, the practical and theoretical Jovers of 
pure art, in conjunction with the scientific developers of what I 
would call a wonderful method of fact-painting ; a new and great 
discovery of our time, which must be inseparably linked with 
the future of all art. The interchange of thought between men 
earnest in these refined and somewhat abstract pursuits, must tend to 
advance the several objects of their interests, and under the new 
arrangements of these sectional mectings, some hard-headed logician 
or dry utilitarian may drop in from his own more practical division 
aud find that there is more common sense and use in the Fine 
Arts “ than was dreamt of in his philosophy.” 

I do not intend to discuss this evening any of the various phases 
or principles of art which would, doubtless, be legitimate subjects 
for consideration. I would rather seck to draw your attention to 
the condition of art in the country, and the important question how 
its interests can be promoted, and the latent genius of the country 
be developed. 

It must be admitted that the state of art in Ireland {fs far from 
creditable to the country. It cannot be asserted that this is 
attributable to any deficiency of natural genius or to any want of 
industry and zeal om the part of artists themselves. It results 
mainly, if not solely, from the want of public encouragement—of 
that demand which has, in all ages and in all countries led to the 
fullest development of human ingenuity and skill. The most 
frequent argument raised in defence of such a state of art abeyance 
is, that we have not wealth enough for its adequate encouragement. 
The argument is unfortunately not without weight as regards 
individual patronage; but given its fullest weight, it isan argu- 
ment, « fortiori, in favour of the associative principle which does so 
much for art in more wealthy communities. Perhaps it would be 
more candid to admit that taste, as a diffused social element, rather 
than wealth is wanting. To generate and cultivate this public taste 
must be the first aim of all who desire to promote art in Ireland, 
and it is the chief aim of all art associations. Education of artists 
and of the public by schools and exhibitions are the functions of 
some; while others seek by the purchase and dissemination of the 
works of living artists to reward merit and stimulate taste by 
facilitating the possession of good works of art. 

I propose to draw your attention principally to these latter 
institutions; but I cannot in the interest of the associative principle, 
especially within these walls, omit to pay my tribute of grateful 
admiration to the parent association for the promotion of the fine 
and useful arts in these countries, The Royal Dublin Society, 
established for the advancement of husbandry aud the useful arts, 
promptly recognized the value of the fine arts in connection with 
industry. The principle so asserted by the establishment of its 
schools, more than a century past, is pow the recognized principle of 
Government Schools of Design. The Society's schools rapidly 
acquired an importance, not, perhaps, at first designed. Under 
the auspices of this Society, those wonderful achievements of ancient 
art—thuse marvellous embodiments of perfect form in almost 
breathing marble—the sculptured gods of classic Greece—became 
known in this remote island, awoke the artist’s spirit to a new sense 
of beauty, and led rapidly to a new development of power. 

Artists as they multiplied naturally sought strength in association; 
but beyond their influence in education and their efforts to maintain 
public exhibitions, I do not regard socicties of artists as, strictly 
speaking, associations for the encouragement of art. They are 
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producers, not patrons; they seek to cultivate art; they are valuable, 
rallying centres of professional union and distinction. It is their 
duty and their aim to raise the standard of public taste; but they | 
are themselves dependant for existence and success upon an 

appreciative public. When incurporated by charter or royal sanc- 

tion on the Continent, they are subsidized by the state; in these 

countries they are mainly dependent on the revenue from annual 

exhibitions. When these are prosperous, as in London and 

Edinburgh, the royal academies prosper and acquire influence and 

power of effecting public good. ‘he Koval Academy of London is, 

perhaps, the wealthiest association of artists in the world. It enjoys 

a revenue of £6,000 or £7,00U per annum from its exhibitions ; 

after maintaining its schools and establishment, and devoting much 

of its funds to charitable support of distressed artists and their 

families, it has amassed a large fund. The Scottish Academy has 

trom similar sources of success derived a large income, and has made 

a noble use of it, by accumulating a fund for charitable relief, and 

the acquisition of a valuable collection of pictures, at a cost of upwards 

of £15,000, which is now deposited in the National Gallery of Scot- 

land. ‘The Royal [libernian Academy isunhappily, as regards 

worldly prosperity, but too true a reflex of the want of encouragement 

of art in the country. 

Other associations may be referred to, such as the British and the 
Royal Irish Institutions, designed tu afford objects of study to the 
young artist, and to cultivate public taste by the exhibition from 
year to vear of works by the ancient masters—the property of 
private individuals. ‘The latter named institution had but a brief 
existence; but it has found, after the lapse of years, a successor in 
the Irish Institution, established in November, 1853, with the 
ultimate aim of the formation of a National Gallery. The building 
now in course of erection in Leinster Lawn, to which the Dargan 
Testimonial fund has been devoted, combined with parliamentary 
grants, is the best evidence of the work done by the Institution, and 
assures to Ireland its long-desired National Gallery. 

From the period, however, when the Dublin Society established 
its schools, when Barry and Barrett first won distinction, and carried 
off their fifty-pound prizes, to the present, the history of art in Ire- 
land, with some fluctuations, has been the same—upspringing 
geuius—well-directed philanthropic efforts to facilitate education— 
honour and reward to the student—struygles, difficulties, and non- 
appreciation for the artist. Hence it arose that so many distinguished 
Irish artists have followed Barry and Barrett to swell the fame of 
the British school, while many, whose natural gifts and educated 


powers were at least equal to those of the emigrants, have remained 
at home—ferced too often to devote talents calculated for higher 
develupment, to the mere drudgery of art. 

I am far from undervaluing what has been done for the promotion 
of art in Ireland by the education of artists, or the cultivation 
of public taste; on the contrary, I honour those who have perse- 
vered through all difficulties in the good cause, and 1! rejoice 
that we may regard our educational facilities as being nearly 
placed on an efficient basis. But, what I wish particularly to enforce 
is, that in point of national economy, all those energies are without 
their proper return, if we do not find means to secure prosperity to 
the artist as well as education to the student. The developed 
intellect, skill, and productive power of a country, are even in an 
economic point of view amongst its acknowledged elements of 
wealth. JI need not, therefore, dwell on the importance of developing 
a national school of art—of keeping our gifted men at home, instead 
of forcing them to briny their talents and wealth-producing powers 
elsewhere. It will be better to show how this public good can be 
achieved. Example is better than precept or argument, an , 
fortunately, an example is found in the progress of art in Scotland. 

Twenty-five years ago, the state of art in Scotland was not dis- 
similar to its present state in Ireland. There was, perhaps, more 
private patronage of art, but the public interest in its progress or 
demand for its productions, was smallindeed. ‘The Royal Association 
for the promotion of Fine Arts in Scotlaud was established, I believe, 
int 1834. It was the first effort to introduce into these countries 
the German system of kunst vereine, or art-unions. It has been 
signally successful in its operations. In its first year the funds 
subscribed did not exceed £700 or £800; its average income now 
is about £5,000 per annunt. Not only has this association evoked 
a Scottish schvol of art, to do which was its first ain by the purchase 
of resident Scottish artists’ works, but it has expanded its operations 
to the purchase of works of art without reference to the country of 
their production, 

Strong objections were raised to the system of Art Unions at the 
period of their introduction. It was said that they were calculated 
to interfere with private pnreliase of works of art, which, as the 
result of discriminating taste, and the legitimate expression of | 
demand, was morally and economically the true encouragement to | 
art. This objection was strougly urged by artists themselves; but 
experience has shown that it was not valid, and Art Unions, so far | 
from diminishing, have considerably stimulated, and increased both 
private and state patronage. I cannot better illustrate the force of 
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these early objections and the power of successful experience in 
dispelling illusions, than by a short quotation from a speech made 
by Mr. Harvey, a distinguished member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, at a dinner given by the committee and members of the 
Edinburgh Association in 1846. Mr. Harvey said :—‘* When the 
Royal Association for the promotion of Art in Scotland was formed, 
rather more than twenty years ago, ] at that time felt it my duty 
to be one of its resolute opposers, thinking it likely that the purposes 
of art would be better served by such works as might be produced 
being purchased by private parties in the usual way, rather than by 
funds acquired by public subscription, and the subsequent disposal 
of the paintings by lot. My friend, Mr. Glassford Bell, who was 
the great promoter of the scheme at the time, kindly said that he 
would meet my opposition by the purchase of my paintings, should 
I produce anythiny which the association might consider worthy of 
buying; and accordingly I had an offer made to me in the ordinary 
way for one of my works shortly after. This offer, to be consistent, 
I dectined, and I have the painting in my possession still. Since 
that time, however, I have seen fit to alter ny opinion on this 
subject. In fact, when I call to mind that in, I think either the 
second or third years uf the Academy's existence, the entire sum 
received for works of art sold during the period of the annual 
exhibition was, if my recollection serves me rightly, only thirty-five 
guineas—one painting having been bought by the present Lord 
Justice Clerk, then Dean of Faculty, for thirty guineas, and one by 
some person else for tive—it was evident that in this state of things 
sumething required to be done one way or another.” 

This candid admission on the part of Mr. Harvey, speaks volumes 
for the cause of such associations as we are now considering. In 
fact, such was the success of the Edinburgh Association, and so much 
was the demand and love for art increased in Scotland, that in 1842 
the Glasgow Art Union was established. The success of this latter 
Institution, at least as to amount of funds, is unparalleled in the 
brief history of Art Unions. Of course the annual amount varies; 
but in 1856 it exceeded £20,000; and in the last report of the 
Council of the Scottish Academy it is stated—such was the com- 
petition between art union committees and private purchasers— 
that, on the opening day of the Exhibition of 1858, nearly £5,000 
were expended in purchases in the gallery. A happy contrast, 
certainly, to the season referred to by Mr. Harvey, when the total 
amount of purchases was thirty-five guineas. 

When the Art Union of London was established in 1837, there 
was no lack ofpurchasers, as the numerous and prosperous art 
exhibitions of that metropolis testified. However, beyond the 
enjoyment which those exhibitions afforded, the luxury, the home 
enjoyment of art was confined to the wealthier classes. So little 
were the purposes of Art Unions understood, or so coldly was their 
interference with private purchasers regarded, that in the first year 
of the London Art Union, the subscriptions only amounted to 
£489 63. The great middle classes, however, soon recognised the 
importance of the Institution, and the total subscription for 22 years 
amounted to £238,932. The beneficial results of so large an 
expenditure, in addition to the undiminished amount of private 
purchase, must be obvious to every one. Some object to it as an 
artificial stimulus calculated to produce a superabundant mediocrity. 
I cannot regard it in any such light; for mediocrity in art will only 
be tolerated by mediocre taste, and the constant diffusion of good 
works of art through means of Art Unions—the increased stimulus 
to good local exhibitions throughout the conntry—the very excite- 
ment about art so caused must Jead to improved taste. The works 
of the first-rate artists are never in the market for Art Union 
purchase; not because those societies do not occasionally give high 
prices, but because those artists are pre-engaged often for years by 
private individuals. Through all these means a public opinion: bas 
been created, recognizing the social value of art, and the importance 
of its highest development, which has stimulated the State—ever 
slow to move until it feels the pressure from without—to expenditure 
in the patronage of the higher branches of painting and sculpture, as 
well as to a gradually expanding system of education iu art by 
schools and public galleries. Nor must we overlouk another 
important fact in connection with such associations: it is not the 
wealth of particular localities that is represented in the Jarge annual 
incomes of the London, the Edinburgh, or the Glasgow Associations. 
They draw their resources from all countries, and especially from our 
vast and increasing colonics, while it must be observed that the 
benefits of the expenditure is mainly confined to England and Scot- 
land. [rom Ireland alone these three Art Unions in 1858 drew 
upwards of 1,150 guineas. The committee of the Glasgow Art 
Union, remark in their last report, as a reason fur not being more 
exclusively purchasers of Scottish artists’ works, “that a com- 
paratively small amount of their subscriptions are obtained in 
Scotland.” Surely for us these are suggestive facts. 

I have drawn your atteution in the first instance to these 
institutions in Scotland, on account of the priority of their establish- 
ment, and because there exists a greater analogy between the cir- 
cumstances uf this country and that, than between those of Irelan~ 
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and England. I would alao say that the analozy was illustrated | The cartage to the street which requires paving adds 8d. to the 


forcibly by the brief experience we had in Ireland of a prosperous 
art anion, A gleam of promise—our national sunburst—shed its 
influence on art and art institutions. The exhibitions of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy expanded in size, interest, and merit, and a 
consequent rapid improvement took place in the exhibition receipts. 
The energies of resident artists were awakened, and their ambition 
aroused. It was, unfortianately, a brief success, but it was enough 
to convince every thinking man, that in the associative system of 
encouragement lay the best hope of developing the latent talent of this 
country. I think tuo much stress is laid upon the failure of our first 
Art Union. It would be far better to regard the very Jarge amount 
of success it achieved, as shewing what can be done by well-directed 
energy. There may have been errors in the system, or improvidence 
in the management, which left the institution unprepared for the 
fearful ordeal through whieh this country bad suddenly to pass; 
but, taught by experience, a system more calculated for permanence 
can be devised, and there is nothing in the present position of Ire- 
laud or its prospects to forbid the hope of rseuscitating art, and 
establishing a school worthy of the country and “racy of the soil.” 


ee 
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THE DUBLIN CORPORATION: —-PAVING-STONES. 


From a letter addressed to the editor of an American journal (The 
Boston Pilot) we quote the following, relative to the pavement of our 
city—a subject already treated of in the ‘ Dusiin BuitpER” :— 


‘6In Dablin we have a reformed corporation that stands eminently 
in need of reformation. Our streets are incumbered with gutter, 
and our newspzpers are filled with a puddle of words. 

‘It is the virtue of a paving-stone (for paving stones, like poli- 
ticians, have their virtues) to unite ronghness with durability. ‘This 
is the paramount virtue of an excellent paving-stone. ‘This felici- 
tous combination is conspicuous in granite, whose very name implies an 
aggregation of grains. Hence, among the great swarms of boulders 
which the mellifiuous lyre of Orpheus huddled in haste together by 
its melodious chords, a granite boulder was (or ought to have becn) 
proclaimed, by unanimous consent, prince of the paving-stones. 
It was the learned decision of Mr. Jukes, that Irish limestone 
paving-stones are only ‘indurated mud.’ Since that fa‘al judg- 
meut, the Irish paving-stones have been motionless, black, dejected, 
and cast down. But, by way of restoring their hilarity, it should 
be impressed upon them that Parian marble is likewise indurated 
rubbish, as indeed all aqueous strata must be, and Mr. Jukes was only 
laughing at the geologic ignorance of our excellent civic councillors, 
when he pronounced that fatal judgment on our Dublin ashlers. 

‘“ Ie is quite certain that Ireland is a sheet of secondary limestone, 
broken up by the upheaval of primitive masses, which smashed up 
through the limestone, and tower in mountain form here and there 
through our island. This is Irish geology. The mountain granite, 
where it is not superficial, where it is quarried from any depth, or 
drawn from the breast of the mountain, is an excellent stone, and 
our corporators should take measures to have this lasting and 
beautiful stone (equally adapted to paving and building) exported 
to foreign lands, as it used to be some time since carried to Liver- 
pool. The best judges state that granite ‘sets’ or blocks, six inches 
in breadth, and placed on a solid basis, let us say a quarter of an 
fnoch or half an inch asunder (so as tu give the hoof of the horse a 
grip of the stone), constitute the most durable pavement. Hugh 
Keliy, the builder, went to Fox Rock in last June, and got thirty 
tons of close-grained granite cut into paving ‘sets.” They were 
delivered in Hanover-street at a cost of 15s, 6d. per ton. Kelly's 
paving stones are laid down in one small space on Essexquay, oppo- 
site houses 5 and 6. The remainder of that quay is paved with Welsh 
whinstone. ‘The superiority of this patch of granite is apparent to 
everg pedestrian, as well as every one who passes over it ou a car. 
When you drive over the Welsh stone you feel as if iron were under 
you, but when rolling over the granite you seem to be rolling on a 
deal board. This is the sensation which the puvement communicates 
io a person on acar. Here a question presents itself, Why did they 
not use more of these blocks? The anawer ia an illustration of the 

ondition of Ireland, and merits attention. 

“ Owing to English institutions, we use the harbours of England, 
which are bad, and the paving-stones of Wales, which are worse, 
while Irish harbours and Irish paving-stones remain altogether 
unused. The paving-stones from Pennanmauer, in Wales, of which 
eight thousund pounds worth were imported into Dublin during 1857 
and 1858, are rough-hewn out of a kind of green whinstone. ‘These 
stones smoothen and grow slippery in time, to prevent which it has 
been foand necessary to have wide juints between the stones, and 
check the joints with gravel or grout, which affords foothold to 
the horses. 

* As even in America streets must be paved, T should strongly 


price; making in all 17s. 2d. per ton. ‘he Welsh Jabourers get 2s. 
a ton for rough-hewing seta; the royalty is said to be abeut Gd. per 
ton, and the cost of supervision and cartage to the ship may be 
about another shilling per ton. ‘These elements raise the price to 
8s. Gd. per ton, which gives a profit of 6s. per ton to the Liverpoo, 
contractor. 

“ Now, the query is—Whether some American Irish contractors 
cannot pave American cities with Irish granite, as we patriotically 
nave our Irish streets with Welsh whinatene ? Irish stone has becn 
imported into Newfoundland to build a church. I do not see why 
it should not be imported into Boston to pave the streets. Labour 
is so cheap in Ireland that calpe or limestone blocks are delivered by 
the County Dublin quarrymen for 83. perton. These are termed 
ashlers or rough lumps of limestone which must be rough-hewed. 
For this rough-hewing the stone-dressers get 2s. 6d perton. ‘They 
cut (wo tons of such out of every five tons of ashlers. In a word, 
the black limestone paving-blucks of Dublin when dressed for use 
do not cost inore than 7s per ton—8s, 2d. less than the Welsh 
whinstone. Compare this with the price of vour Buston paving- 
stones (if you do pave), and sce what you can do for us.” 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


————a 


Sir,—Having seen an article in the “ Duntin Bui_peR” for 
April last, giving a description of the plastering and stucco-work of 
the interior of the Roman Catholic Chapcl, St. James’s-street, I trust 
it may not be amiss in setting you right as to some omissions there- 
in, especially as the work done by me is but slightly noticed. Any 
casual observer (leaving gentlemen in the building trade out of the 
question) will see the work executed in the chancel is omitted, altho’ 
the ceiling is so peculiar in its section. being that of a flat triangle, 
from springing to apex 17 feet 6 inches high, that the most inex- 
perienced person will perceive the difticulty of its execution. The 
great arch of chancel, with its group of mouldings, is a triumph in 
the art of plastering (see advertisement). When the nave was ad- 
vertised, my estimate was £1,251 16s. Id. When the side aisles 
were advertised, I would not tender fur them. C. W. Gisian, 

26, Gt. Brunswick-street. 


COMPETITION FOR CHURCH—SS. PETER AND PAUL, 
CORK. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Dear Sir—The following few particulars relative to this memor- 
able competition may prove interesting to your readers :—- It had been 
in contemplation for some time back, to rebuild this church, and 
Mes-rs. Pugin and Murtay furnished designs for it, which I bave seen, 
and very good ones they were; but fur some reason a competition 
was determined upon, though it was intended, from the first, that Mr. 
Pugin should have wt. A committee was appointed, composed of re- 
tailers of soap, candles, tea, sugar, whiskey, shoes, carvers and gilders, 
&ec., and who admit, themselves, that they know nothing of urchi- 
tecture. Seven architects, Pugin, Hadfield, Murray, Atkins, Ni-holls, 
Wigley, Hurley, and J. P. Jones, two builders, and some students of 
the School of Design, Cork, competed. 

My design was acknowledged on all bands to be the best, but the 
con@ittee made an excuse, because I coloured that I broke the 
rules; this my instruction did not prohibit; and I even asked the 
question, and was allowed to du so; I also engaged to get my 
design erected for the sum at their disposal; but their objection I 
care not now to notice, for the Rev. Cunon Murphy, for whom the 
church is to be erected, and, indeed, who is going to do it almost at 
his own expense, wrote to me, stating * that there could be nu doubt 
or question as to the superior merit of my design.” 

The committee, as I was a Protestant, prejudiced against me, 
would not consider my design; but the Rev. Canon Murphy said the 
drawings ought not to leave Cork, and he bought them hiniself at 
my own price. So far for my part in the matter; but, sir, other 
competitors have been most shamefully used. For instance, Mr. 
Murray's design was rejected, because, it is said, he had some differ- 
ence with Mr. Pugin; and the design to which the first prize was 
given would be a disgrace to an ironfounder. The parapet of the 
tower, for instance, was similar to the cresting of the fender in my 
office. The whole thisg was such as children make with cardboard, 
or what you see on china plates, or the bottom of wash-basins. 
Putting my own design out of the question, I will give you my im- 
partial opinion of the re-t. Mutray’s was the best exterior; Atkins’s 
the best interior ; Nicholls's second Lest ; Hudtield and Goldie's third. 
Pugin's Was a very poor design, and carelewly got up. as I suppose 
he was sure of it, under any circumstances. Murray’a, Atkins’s, and 


advise American paviors to read these Irish experiences in paving. | Nicholls's, were really beautiful drawings, as were also Hadtield and 
The Welsh stones, wheu cast on Dublin Quay, cost 11s. 6d. per ton. Goldie’s., Hurley's was what you inay call the engraving otyle, cast- 
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iron design. The canvassing of the committee was beyond compre- 
hension: as one of them said he was “ badgered” from morning till 
night by one of the competitors and his friends. 

I think the following would be a fair decision:— Atkins, Murray, 
Nicholls, Hadfield and Goldie, Pugin. 

I take no notice of myself. as my design has been purchased, and 
I have letters by me to corroborate the above --J. P. Jones, London. 

Allow me to state that I have been met in the most straightforward 
and honorable manner throughout by the Rev. Canon Murphy, who 
is not answerable fur the “ fancies” of an unintelligent committee. 


Wlonuments and Memorials, 


Tt is intended to erect a monument to the late Marquis ef Water- 
ford, and the subject has been referred to the Earl of Howth, Lord 
St Laurence, aud Lord Ingestre. One idea is, that of a bronze 
equestrian statue, which would cost about £1,500, in the demesne 
at Currachmore; another, a monument in the centre of the people's 
park in Waterfor.l; and a third, to imitate the example lately set in 
the Wellington memorial, and to build and endow an inatitution for 
the relief of jockeys or huntsmen, whore disabled by accident or 
overtaken bv old age. 

Some of the admirers of the late Sir Philip Crampton desire to 
perpetuate his memory by the erection of a testimonial. 

‘The sum of £1,205 has been raised in aid of the proposed memo- 
rial to the late Augustus O'Brien Stafford, M.P. The committee 
have contracted for the stone and timber work at Limerick Cathedral 
for £800. and for the stained yvlass for £400, which works are now 
in progress. About £400 more is required to complete the designs 
of the architect. 


Totes of Helo Works. 


A congregational church is to be built in the town of Galway. 

A new cathedral church is to be built at Loughrea, on the site of 
the present parish church. 

Two new schools fur the Christian Brothers are being erected at 
Enniscorthy. 

The South Dublin Union workhouse additions are still for disposal 
to acontractor, the estimates furnished having exceeded the expected 
cost; and only one wing is now to be built, instead of two as 
intended. . 

Messrs. Brown, Thomas and Co., Grafton-street, have commenced 
another large extension of their premises, and the expenditure will 
be upwards of £2,000. Mr. Caldbeck, architect; Mr. Rooney, builder. 

Measrs. Steils and Scott, of Castle-street, have taken the house, 
No. 29, Westmoreland-street, and are making additions and alter- 
ations thereto, according to designs, &c., by Mr. Lyons, architect. 
Mr. William Hughes is the builder. 

Mr. Madden, of College-green, is newly fronting, in bow form, his 
premises there, but, considering the position, a design of greater 
merit might have been introduced. 

An important building, designed for “ practising schools,” is being 
erected by the Commissioners of National] Education, at the rere of 
the Central Mo.lel Schools. One elevation will face Lower Gardiner- 
street, and another the existing buildings in Marlborough-stgget ; 
thorough access from front to rere being maintained through an open 
and lofty groined passage, 14 feet wide, with splayd, moulded, and 
semicircular headed entrances placed in a two-storey central projec- 
tion, which forms a chief feature. The total length of the building 
is 212 feet, the wings and connecting portions being only one storey 
in height, and the general plan of oblong ferm. On the ground 
floor at one side of arcliway are apartments comprising mixed school 
for 100 pupils, boys’ schools for 80, 50, and 40 pupils respectively, 
cap-rooms, porches, &c.; and on the other is a principal stone stair- 
case and girls’ echoolroom similarly classified to opposite wing, cloak 
room, &c. The elevations will be somewhat of Byzantine character, 
and present n«teworthy features. English red brick and Glasgow 
sandstone rubbed smooth, are the materials provided for the dressings 
of doors and windows, groins, cornices, chimney shafts, &c., &c., and 
hammered limestone for the general external walling. One large 
lecture-r--om occupies the second storey. The paving under archway 
is specified to be of “ whinstone set and laid similarly as the Corpo- 
ration are now using in the streets.” ‘Ihe plans for this building (as 
well as all others recently designed for the Commi-sioners of Edu- 
cation) were furnished by the Board of Works. Mr. John Nolan, of 
Meredyth- place, is the builder. Total expenditure, when completed, 
will be about £6,000. The Scotch stone used in this building is 
from the quarry of Messrs. Gray and Co., Kenmuir, Crowhill and 
Milltown, near Glasgow. 

Itis in contemplation to construct a line of railway from Down- 
patrick to Newry. 


ing contracts at their monster establishment in Henry-street. Mr. 
Anthony, architect; Mr. Wm. Hughes, builder. 

A church and schools are to be built at Rathgar, on a road pro- 
pased to be formed, and which will be carried across the Dodder over 
a bridge to be constructed nearly opposite the demesne gate of the 
Lord Justice of Appeal. 

A new Catholic Church, in the early Gothic style, from designs by 
J. J. M‘Carthy, Esq., R.H.A, has just been roofed in at Portlaw, 
Co. Waterford It consists of chancel. nave and aisles, with bell- 
turret; the porches, sacristy and spire are yet to be built. The church 
is 110 feet long by 60 feet wide in the clear, The aisle walls are 14 
feet, and the nave walls 34 feet high; height from flour to nave- 
ridge, 60 feet. The chancel is separuted from the nave by a lofty 
arch, 42 feet high. The aisles are lit by single and double light 
windows, and the clerestory by 10 spherico-triangular lights. A 
lanceolated triplet gives lig!.t to the sanctuary; and in the western 
end is a window of two-light, with masonry mullion and traceried 
top. The roof is open, to be stained and varnished hereafter. The 
leaden sashes, with the necessary ventilators, are set in frames of 
granite, of which material all the dressings are composed. ‘The 
walling is faced with dressed limestone. in horizontal and perpen- 
dicular joints, which has a very pretty effect. The work was cum- 
menced in April, 1858, aud the whole shell was completely covered 
in in the short space o° 10 months! ‘The expenditure was about 
£2,500. The builder was Mr. Richard Pierce, of Wexford. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are about enlarging the churches 
of Cove, County Cork; Ballymacarrett, County Down; and Absa- 
nagh, County Sligo. 

A new school-room and other works are to be built at Beggar's- 
bush Barracks, by the Board of Ordnance. 

Another timber-wharf is to be constructed at Northwall-quay, 
between Commons-street and the western timber-wharf. This is the 
third structure of the kind recently undertaken by the Ballast Cur- 
poration, and betokens increasing commerce. 

New station buildings are to be erected at Brook Lodge, and a 
terminus at Tuam, by the Athenry and Tuam Railway Company. 
Mr. Hemans is the engineer, who has furnished the drawings, &c., 
but, properly speaking, this is the legitimate business of an architect. 

A new and splendid room has been added to the County Club-house, 
Carlow. Mr. Lyncb, of Carlow, being the builder; and Messrs. 
Hogan and Son, of Dublin, the contractors for plastering aud deco- 
rations. 

The Turkish baths at Lincoln-place are being proceeded with, after 
plans by Mr. Barter. My. Meade the builder. 


Rebietos. 
Headstones, Tombs, and Monuments. By D. A. Clarkson, Archi- 
tect and Sculptor. London: Atchley and Co. 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of this work have reached us, and our previous 
opinions expressed at p 44 are confirmed by further examination. 
In the designs for ‘* monumental slabs,” especially at plate xx., 
several pleasing and novel features are mtroduced. Aguin we must 
remark that Mr. Clarkson, in his designs for headstones and slabs, is 
happier than in those for the tombs, though in the latter department 
also much variety is to be met. Adi, however, are boldly treated, 


and evidence a desire on the part of the author to sep out of the 
beaten path usually preserved by our modern monumental sculptors. 


The Book of Ornamental Alphabets, Ancient and Modern. 
De Ja Motte. London: E. & F. N. Spon 

Tite author's name of this little work has been so long and so favor- 
ably known to the artistic world, that any production of his is sure 
to carry a certain amount of excellence with it; and, evidently with 
much labour and research, he has not only reproduced from the almost 
defaced relics in antiquarian collections the varied and beautiful 
alphabetical and numerical characters of the ancients, hitherto re- 
garde| by many as unmeaning hieroglyphics, but has added a series 
of original and beautiful designs in various styles for com; lete alpha- 
bets, initials, numerals, monograms, crosses, &c. The British Mu- 
seum, the Vatican, the Bodleian Library, Westminster AbLey, &c., 
have furnished the scrutinizing eve of the author with a variety of 
specimen characters from the eixhth to the seventeenth century, and 
the styles comprise Anglo-Saxon, Enibroidered, German, Gothic, 
Church ‘Text, German Arabeaque, metal ornamental, &c. Those 
would-be mediswval alphabet designers of the present day who, by way 
of novelty, twist and torture Jetters into an almost inconceivable 
variety of shapes. aud embellish them with fantastic ornamentation, 
so as to puzzle the most accustomed reader as to their intended 
meaning, might with advantage take a few wholesome lessons from 
this little work in the true and legitimate principles of artistic design. 
Its worth, combined with its cheapness, must command extensive 
patronage. No draughtsman, painter, engraver, lithegrapher or 
carver should be without it. . 


By F. 
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Guenev's Patent STtove.—This invention, which is being manu- 
factured, and has been supplied by the london Warming and Venti- 
lating Company to several public buildings in England, as also to 
the Royal Dublin Society, where it may be seen in working order, 
consists interiorly of a plain cylindrical stove, having doors for sup- 
plying fuel and withdrawing ashes, also a connecting open with a 
flue which may be placed either horizontally or vertically as desi- 
rable; but exteriorly it has a number of vertical projections which 
serve to augment the heating surface considerably, thereby rendering 
the action of the apparatus many fold more efficacious than ordinary 
stoves, of similar dimensions. It is seated in a receptacle for water, 
caused by the heat from within to evaporate, and give any required 
temperature, which, being produced by the combined action of air 
and water, is stated to be free from the aridness so generally objected 
to where apartments are heated by hot air only. A stove value £8 
will effectually heat a building containing 10,000 cubic feet, but the 
invention is applicable to suit any greater dimensions, and the cost 
is proportionately calculated. Mr. Bunning, the city (London) 
architect, and well known as an authority, bas testified to its efficiency. 
Mr. John Maguire, of Dawson-street, ironmonger, is the agent. 


ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN NAVIGATION.—A gentleman of Bos- 
ton, who is a practical machinist, is constructing a steamer npon a 
novel plan, by which he proposes to attain a speed of thirty or forty 
miles the hour. He has made experiments with a model on a small 
scale, which were very successful, and he is now building one sixty 
feet in length, to further test the practicability and value of the 
invention. He relies on both air and water to obtain his propelling 
force; with machinery in the stern of the vessel, upon the pro- 
pelling principle, to obtain a speed of twelve miles an hour, which, 
he says, is the highest rate that can be realized from that agency. 
In the bow of the vessel, and worked by the same engines, he places 
an apparatus something like the wings of a wind-mill, which is to 
make 560 revolutions a minute, and by its action upon the atmos- 
phere, will pull the vessel along, he calculates, at a speed much 
greater than has heretofore been attained. 


AxcuiTecruralL Artists In Lonpon.—Unlike Dublin, there 
is a distinct class of gentlemen connected with the architectural pro- 
fession in the great metropolis, who are generally know as “ Archi- 
tectural Artists,” and whose particular province in the preparation 
of finished drawings is their embellishmeni, whether in plain sepia 
or Indian ink tints, (whereby some very beautiful effects are produced 
by a skilful hand), or in a variety of colours, with skies, foregrounds, 
&c ; after the outline bas been furnished by the draughtsman, Many 
of these gentlemen are draughtsmen likewise, and prepare geometrical 
and perspective drawings, untouched by colour, and frequently 
etched to imitate line engravings, with marvellous accuracy ; recently 
we had an opportunity of visiting the studios, as also of inspecting 
at the Architectura] Association, the works of some of these artists 
and were highly pleased at the exquisite and effective finish pro- 
duced, and the perfect development of features. Without invidious- 
ness to any—for we desire to do equal justice to all—we should 
particularize some recent competition prize drawings, prepared by 
Mr. Connop, 188, Strand; a gentleman perhaps second to none in 
his peculiar branch. Architects in Ireland embarking in important 
competitions—and pictures sometimes do contribute to sucvess—can 
with great facility in this railway age, and under arrangements con- 
ditional with the result—have their designs effectively finished on 
short notice. Possibly we should mention that foremost in the list 
of architectural artists, are to be found many of our countrymen, 80 
that we may not incur censure for counselling a preference to 
strangers and rejection of our own equally competent. 


Tne Str. Hevey’s Grass Worxs.—Messrs. Pilkington, the 
proprieciors, are the largest manufacturers of crown, sheet, patent 
plate, rolled plate and coloured glass in the world. 

Of rolled plate glass, they manufacture weekly 15,000 superficial 
feet, or 20 tons; annually 78,000 superficial feet, 1044 tons; of 
shades and miscellaneous articles 3500 superficial feet, or five tons 
per week; 182,000 feet, or 244 tons annually ; weekly summary 
252,000 feet, 150 tons; annual summary 31,104,000 feet, 8106 
tons. Of crown glass 148,800 feet, or 72 tonsa weekly ; 7,737,602 
feet, or 8742 tons annually ; employing 1350 hands at the weekly 
wages of £1050, or £56,600 per annum ; the weekly consumption of 
coal being 1700 tons. Of sheet glass the annual manufacture was 
4,596,400 feet, or 3071 tons.- The whole of the glass works employ 
4077 hands, use 8710 tons of coal weekly, or 192,920 annually, and 
pay in wages £3099 weekly, or £161,148 annually. In 1863, 
Messrs. Pilkington alone manufactured 6813 tons of sheet and crown 
glass, upon which the duty would bave been £600,000. 


Sir Charles Barry is named the architect of the new Palace of 
Art iu Piccadilly, to be built for the Royal Academy. 
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ted to mention that the inventor and patentee of this new bridge (as 
noticed at p. 41) is Mr. Michael Kenny, foreman to Mr. Wm. Turner. 
Messrs. Turner and Gibson, are the proprietors and manu'‘acturers, and 
have obtained an order from the Board of Works to fix one at 
the south George's duck, near the Custom-house., 


Inscription ox Hoty Cross Bripoe.—Over the following 
inscription, on the dexter side of this bridge, are carved the Dunboyne 
arms and crest; and on the sinister side, on a separate shield, 
quarterly, first and second three lions passant gardant in pale, 
second and fourth a pheon—crest, a hand and dagger, for O'Brien. | 
This Margaret was daughter of Donough, second Earl of Thomond, 
and was the second wife of James, Lord Dunboyne. Burke 
(‘Peerage ") says that the latte: died in 1624; if so, his wife erected 
this tablet. 


IACOBYS * BVTLER * BARO * DE ° DVNBOYNE# ° ET 
D * MAKGARRETA ° BRIEN ° EIVS ° YXUR * HVNC 

PONTEM * COLLAPSVM ° EREXERVNI * ET ° 8VIS 
INSIGNIBVS ° ADORNARVNT ° ANNO * DMINI ° 1626 

DIC ° PRECOR *° ASTE * ABITVM ° VERBO * NO °* AMPLIVS 
VNO : EVADAT ° STIGROS ° AVCTOR * VTEKQV’ LACVS. 


Destructive Errects or Rvp Leap upon IrRox.—Mr. Nathan 
Mercer, F.C.S., after inspecting the iron ship, Welliam Futrbatrn, the 
plates of which were coated with red lead prior to her late voyage to 
Calcutta, observed that the extent to which the iron had ben cor- 
roded could not fail to attract the attention of the most superficial 
observer. On a close inspection, he found the red lead coating 
covered with blistera, from each of which, on being opened, a clear 
fluid escaped, and left exposed on the surface of the iron a number 
of brilliantly shining crystals of metallic lead. Mr. Mercer says 
each blister is, in fact, a galvanic battery in minature, and that, 
as wherever there is electrical there must also be chemical action, 
the corrosion is easily accounted fur. This action, he says, will con- 
tinue as Jong as any red lead remains, and is necessarily at the ex- 
pense of the iron. He also pointe out that the ‘‘ sweat,” so well 
known to every person intcrested in irun ships, is not, as is generally 
supposed, salt water, but a solution of chloride of iron manufuctured 
in the blisters. Mr. Mercer considers this sweating is due, in a great 
degree, to the use of red Jead paint in imme.ljiate contact with iron ; 
and he recommends, therefore, that it should never be used as a 
coating for sea-going vessels, unless special precautions are taken to 
prevent its coming into direct contact with the irun.—Liverpool 
Albion. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN TNE ConsTrvcTiOX OF FLoors, Roors, AND 
Arcnks.—J. Bunnett —Dated June 8th, 1858.—Earthenware or 
dry clay blocks are used with tie-rods and wall-plates, so that the 
thrust is brought in each case to act on the tie-rods and wall-plates, 
the several blocks being so formed as to over and underlap each other, 
The wall-plates are made of angle iron, and are tied together by tie- 
rods at intervals. The tie-rods should pass through the blocks, such 
blocks being made hollow with that view, as well as to obtain light- 
ness. The two sides of each block areeach composed of two parallel 
inclines, each about half the depth of the block, connected by a 
horizontal, or nearly horizontal plane, and the two inclines on the 
one side are parallel with those on the opposite side. 


A New Rattroap Contrivance.—The Connecticut River R. R. 
Company are making experiments with a paseenger car, whose pro- 
pelling power is a smal] steam engine, stationed in the forward end. 
The car will seat forty passengers, and the apartments allotted to 
their use is entirely separate from the engine room, and perfectly 
free from any annoyance therefrom. It is iatended as a desirable 
and economical arrangement fur short distances. 


Tue Great Eastern.—A bout five-hundred workmen of various 
departments are now empleyed on bvard this noble vessel, and as 
the necessary funds are now available, it is confidently anticipated 
that she will be completed by August next. 


Tre Vicronra Brivck, MoxtREAt.—This great work has been 
pushed forward so energeticslly, that the bridge will probably be 
opened tor traftic in October, 1859, instead of January 1, 1860, in 
accordance with the contract terms. ‘The past season 8,281 men 
were employed in its construction, including 450 men employed at 
the Canada Works, Birkenhead, in making the tubes. Five steamers, 
63 barges, 21 scows, and 27 ferry and row-boats, 143 horses, 3 lo- 
comutives, 17 pumping, hoisting, and stationary enyines, 2 rivet- 
making machines, and 2 riveting machi:es. were employed on the 
work. ‘The total length of the bridge over the St. Lawrence is two 
miles, less 150 feet. 

A new Academy of Music is about to be erected at Brooklyn, the 
contemplated cost being 150,000 dollars; and the Cincinnati Opera 
House, in course of erection, will occasion, before it is finished, an 
outlay of, according to the Netw York Herald, not less than half 
million dollars. 
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The monument to Commodore Perry is to be of fine white marble, 
the pedestal to be eightcen feet high, and the statuc of the hero seven 
feet, making a total of twenty-five feet. Its expense will be 6,000 
dollars, to be paid by the city, private subscriptions of citizens, and 
by the procecds of the sale of a large lithograph, printed in colours, 
just received from the establishment of Sarony, Major & Knopp, 
New York. 


A fountain, to be called the “ Calder Fountain,” intended for a 
menwiial of the late Captain Calder, has been erected in Queen- 
square, Belfast. from the designs of Mr. Smith, Engineer to the 
arbour Commissioners. It will contain a drinking fountain for the 
use of bipeds, anda trough for the use of quadrupeds The expense 
of the latter will be defraved by the Harbour Commissioners, and 
the Water Commissioners will supply water for both gratuitously. 


The house in which Corneille was born in the Rue de la Pie, in 
Paris, has been recently taken down for the purpose of carrying the 
street in a straizht line. Ona spare piece of ground, a little in 
rere of the spot on which the house steod, a small building has been 
erected, with a tablet in front, indicating that it was formerly the 
site of the house in which both the Corneilles (Pierre and Thomas) 
were born. 


The Cork Gas Consumers’ Company have purchased the works 
and interest of the United General Gas Company for £26,000. 


NOTICE. 

Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, THe Dustin 
Boitnur, will be received at the Pruprieturs' Office, 17, Lower 
GARDINKR-8TREKT. Wholesale Agents — GeoniE Masox, 24, 
D Olier-street; and JonHN Pruasro, 144, Upper Abbey-street ; 
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For rebuilding St. Patrick's-bridge, ia cs John Benson, engineer:— 

Joyce, Queenstown =... oe ee §=£14,250 g Of 
Edwards, ditto és - . sé 17,78) 0 0 
Moore, Cork .. - se Pak os 16,350 0 0 
Hurgrave, ditto oF ai - 14.450 0 0 
Ewright. Dublin (accepted) 11.640 0 QO! 
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P. (Through some mistake your name was omitted from subscription 
list); W. T. M. jun., Belfast (We are willing toabide by the agreement made; 
we shall answer your note in other respects, elther personaly or by letter, pro- 
bably before this reaches you); Subscriber, Longford (We have received several 
such complaints, and can only attribute the cause to Post-office irregulsritics, 
as we know your paper was duly posted); T. and Co., London (Far under a 
remunerative mark, but nevertheless willing to hai trin}. certain of obtaining 

appreciation and beiter terms hereafter;) k. A. M. (Too late for this Na— 
available for June—bilography would be inserted. ) 
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BUILDERS’ ESTIMATES — BILLS OF 
QUANTITIES. 


T is a matter of much importance to architects, 
their clients, and builders, that every reasonable 
facility should be afforded for the preparation of 

estimates in competition. We are often startled (and 
how much more so must the public be ?) by the widely 
different amounts of tenders for works of apparently 
the most simple and straightforward character ; which 
to the non-professional must proclaim some builders 
Jook forward to an enormous margin of profit, while 
others must be de facto totally ignorant of one of the 
most essential qualifications of their avocation, namely, 
the means of calculating the different quantities in 
detail of their estimates. Either or both may be true 
to some extent; probably some builders who may be 
called upon for tenders have at the time a reasonable 
amount of work in bands, and are therefore not anx- 
lous to incur the expense of paying a surveyor or 
infringing upon the already fully occupied time of 
their clerks in taking out quantities on a remote chance 
of success; they, therefore, by the short process of 
cubing the dimensions, arrive at an amount which is 
certain to cover all possible contingencies; while others 
——and there are some, we regret to say—are so 
utterly heedless of consequences that if they do trouble 
themselves with quantities at all, are sure to do so by 
a process known only to themselves, substituting guess 
work for all established rules, and setting down gross 
sume in minimum for the different headings of items 
which should be entered upon in the fullest details. 
Both of these are highly injurious, and subversive of 
all confidence in builders’ prices, and consequently the 
builder who bas laboriously devoted himself ta, or 
expended his money upon, ascertaining the quantities, 
and has priced each item at the most reasonable per- 
centage, is looked upon, if not with distrust, at least 
with suspicion. 

There are other instances where enormous differ- 

ences urise in tenders, which may be attributed to the 
prospect of obtaining extra works, sending forward a 
proposal twenty per cent. under cost price, at the same 
time fully aware of the chances of we will not say of 
victimizing, but charging at a high rate the proprietor 
on additional works, which the far-seeing contractor 
knows must follow, or through the more objectiunable 
means of obtuining loopholes in the architect’s specifi- 
cation; these latter instances, we rejoice to Say, are 
“few and far between.” 
_ Again, we can trace these differences occurring from 
mexperience on the part of young building practition- 
ers, and again in a few instances from want of proper 
description in architects’ specifications, some of which 
from their very verboseness are ambiguous, and others 
which merely state, in describing the most important 
portions of their works, that “ they are to be done in 
a proper and workmanlike manner,” without even a 
hint at the minutiz of detail. 

We have hud specifications placed in our hands, 
where lead (always an. important item) is described as 
“w bd: laid with sufficient drips ;” and where gutters 
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are of considerable length to their outfall, this can 
hardly be deemed data for the intending contractor. 
Copper we have met with as “to be laid with proper 
laps and staading combs,” and slating “ with sufficient 
cover.” We have sometimes, too, although rarely, 
met specifications which conclude with the ultimatum, 
“the works to be finished and completed in every 
respect and with every necessary, whether mentioned 
in this specification or not”! Now it is quite clear 
that each and all of these can be interpreted differently 
by different builders, and so cause very considerable 
variation in the amount of tenders. 

As an efficient remedy for this state of things, we 
would recommend (what has already been suggested by 
those who feel most interested) the adoption, in all cases 
of competition, of bills of quantities prepared by expe- 
rienced surveyors, accompanied by clear and detailed 
description of the works to be executed ; every builder 
applied to for a tender being furnished with a copy, 
and the charges defrayed either by the proprietor or 
the successful competitor, as may be previously under- 
stood, although, in our mind the proprietor, who is 
seeking information and reduciog the cost of his out- 
lay, should not allow it to interfere with the builders’ 
profits. To some extent this practice has been adopted 
in England, and, generally speaking, with good result, 
as architects can in all cases discriminate, and advise 
their clients accordingly, as to who is and who is not 
the bona fide contractor. 

In order to render the supplying of bills of quantities 
properly effective, and to remove entirely the idea of 
favor beyond the reach of question, which possibly 
never exists except in the imagination of the un- 
successful competitor, the quantities themselves, ag 
well as the description of works, should be delivered, 
printed, to each intending contractor; the several 
amounts of tenders can then only vary in the pricing, 
which can hardly extend to their present range. 

While upon this subject, we would merely allude, 
en passant, to the new regulations which are in process 
of issue from the War Department. We are glad to 
see a change made in those days of improvement 
which will enable all builders who are fairly inclined, 
to become contractors for ordnance works. Personal 
security is not required, and that security which should 
alone be demanded in building contracts, namely, 
a sufficient per centage from instalments upon all 
works executed, will in future be the rule. In our 
next Number we shall be enabled to lay the matter 
more fully before our readers. 


—XXX__ 


ParvER WATER Pipes.—Water pipes have been made of almost 
every conceivable material—wood, metals, gutta percha, india rub- 
ber, stone ware, glass, &c., but paper pipes are novelties. The new 
pipes, a Parisian invention, are made of paper dressed with bitumen ; 
they are capable of resisting a pressure of fifteen at:nospheres,. and 
made to bear much more by increasing the thickness of their walls, 
They are, of course, very light, very homogenous, inuxidable, 
perfectly wholesome, and remarkably cheap. The bitumen is mixed 
with a certain quantity of chalk, not given, and is heated in a boiler 
to melting; a roller of paper is then made to pass through the 
liquid bitumen, and immediately afterwards it is rulled upon an iron 
mundrill of the size desired for the interior of the pipe, to the thick- 
ness required. When this is done, the mandrill is placed in another 
cauldron, which contains pure bitumen, and afterwards rulled upen 
a flat stone sprinkled with fire; the mandrill is then drawn out, and 
the inner surface of the pipe dressed with pure bitumen. These pipes 
are four times cheaper and five times lighter than cast iron. Joi: ts 
are made with perfect ease, and altugether this novelty promises to 
be useful. — Scientific American. 
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ON THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND. 


Titosk specimens of Gothic or pointed architecture, of which Ireland 
possesses any remains, have, with very few exceptions, been 
derived from England; and from various causes, the best works of 
that kind which we do possess, are greatly inferior to the ecclesiasti- 
eal architecture of the latter country. Their history, too, in many 
instances must necessarily be obscure and uncertain. All the mo- 
nastic archives and annals in these countries suffered great, too 
often, wanton spoliati-.ns. Besides these difficulties, it does not 
appear to have been the fashion of those remote times to have 
recorded much information connected with the foundation of those 


buildings, so that a chasm occurs in their history which conjecture | 


will very imperfectly supply. As to the architects and builders 
actually employed in these erections, nothing certain is known. 

From a recapitulation of what bas been already advanced, it will 

appear that at the termination of the Roman empire in Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and even in the East, the Roman buildings 
were imitated by the natives of those respective countries, or by the 
rulers, whose sway over them succeeded the Roman government. 
This imitation produced a general similarity of style in their archi- 
tecture, between nations very remote from each other. Every copy- 
ist varied a little froin his model, and the imitations differed greatly 
from each other; but some general principles indicative of their 
source pervaded the entire, and might be traced through them all. 
In Britain these imitations were called Saxon; in France, Norman ; 
in Italy, Lombardic or Gothic; and in Greece, Constantinople, and 
the eastern provinces, Byzantine. 
_ With respect to Ireland, as she had never suffered under the 
tyranny and degradation of Roman subjugation, neither did she in 
those early times reap any of the advantages which the refinement 
of Roman arts and manners had diffused, more or less, among the 
other nations. Her architecture, therefore, until her conversion to 
Christianity was. if I may nse the expression, in a state of nature, 
being little, if anything improved by the casual intercourse of the 
Irish people with that once powerful and, at least comparatively, 
civilized empire. 

If such be her state in the nineteenth century, why may we not, 
without much stretch of fancy, suppose a similar state of inequality 
of condition upwards of a thousand years ago? This supposition 
would at least solve the paradox which has puzzled many of our 
speculative philosophers, who cannot believe, and therefore treat as 
fabulous, those vlowing pictures of ancient Irish splendour which 
Irish writers blend up with the simple manners of those early ages. 

But to return from this digression. When new colonies intro- 
duced improved manners and new arts, domestic buildings would 
naturally improve; but their progress must necessarily have been 
alow and almost imperceptible. Until the introduction of Chris- 
tianitv, the national religion did not require any covered or eneloxed 
building in which to celebrate their solemn rites. But when Druid- 
jam became exploded by the conversion of the people, the new pro- 
selytes would of course endeavour to imitate the churches which 
their instructors described as existing in other Christian countries. 
We may xo beyond hypothesis in this matter, for the fact is, we 
know that the first care of those pious apostles was to build churches 
either of wood or of stone for their new disciples. These were evi- 
dently, at first, very rude and homely structures, as we may perceive 
by the remaina of many which carry with them, even to the present 
times, innate evidence of great antiquity. 

it is not easy to determine which of those structures that have 
deacended to our time is the oldest, nor is it necessary to do so in our 
present inquiry. Most of them are peculiarly rude and unfinished, 
as far as neatness of workmanship comes under such a definition ; 
but of a soundness of material and cement, where cement has been 
used, that may defy, in point of durability, the best specimens of 
building at the present day. 

Coeval with these structures, or according to General Vallancy, 
much more ancient, are the Terres Meclestastice, or round towers. 
It is not the present purpose to speculate on the use of these lofty 
buildings, but we will assume that they were erected merely as 
steeples to the churches to which they were attached. If this sup- 
position be correct, their erection must have been posterior to the 
erection of beltries or cammpanies, which Dr. Ledwich and some other 
writers limit co the eghth or ninth century. Whether in this state- 
ment thev are right or wrong | will not pretend to say. Perhaps if 
these towers be more ancient, we must adopt the theory that they 
were, previous to that invention, used as Ininarets are at present 
ainong the Musselmen. To can hardly bring myself to think with 

| General Vallancy, that they were l’ersaic structures, dedicated to the 
fire worship of the sun. Fer my own part I see no reason to doubt 
of theit being: Christian edifices, built immediately after the introduc- 
tien of Christianity. Bella were invented, or rather in use, so early 
as the fifth century; and fF imagine no geod cause can be 
shewn, why a belfry should not be an equally ancient appendage to 
the church. If, however, we adopt the General's hypothesis, we 
need -et Ne narrow bonds to our imagination; fur in that case, we 


may date their oriyin as early as we please. Some writers imagine 
that they were penitentiary towers, the habitation of certain recluses 
called “ Inclusi, or Cellant,” erected in imitation of the pillar of 8t 
Simon, the Stylite. as he is called, of Syria. It was a favourite 
opinion of those who advocate his theory, that the penitent, as he 
grew in grace and sanctification, ascended higher in hia tower, storey 
by storey, till he reached the summit, in order to hold a closer inter- 
course with the skies. Others assert that the penitent at first took 
his station at the top, and descended by degrees as his sins were re- 
mitted, till, on reaching the door, he obtained complete abeolution, 
and was received into the body of the church by the officiating 
priest. ‘The learned Harris and Dean Richardson were of this 
opinion; and Dr. Milner, adopting it on their authority, says——**it 
is impossible to show what other purpose they were calculated for, 
and that it is equally impossible to discover the vestiges of any other 
Clusorie in the neighbourhood of the great churches.” 

From this theory, though upheld by such learned antiquarians, I 
must venture to dissent. Dr Milner seems to forget the existence of 
such “ Clusorie” as the stene-roofed cells at Killaloe, Kells, and else- 
where, which were as obviously suited to the purpose aa the towers ; 
besides, cheaply as labour in those days could be procured, one of 
these towers would cost too much to the monastery, or the district, 
or whatever other community, civil or religious, might be then in 
being, to be thus devoted for the exclusive salvation of an indivi- 
dual, to the prejudice of many hundred pious souls, equally ardent 
in their aspirations, after such superior sanctity and mortification. 
It ig equally unlikely, that the insulated individual who had made a 
vow of poverty, could, from his own resources, or by his own exer- 
tions, erect such a pile for his own use. 

The ascetic life held forth, or was supposed to hold forth, too 
many advantages to the numbers who embraced it, to permit the 
dispension of those Lenetits to be limited to so few, as all the Irish 
towers tovether could accommodate I can see no way of getting 
over the difficulty, except by supposing, that the virtue of the 
Anchorite’s prayers and austerities was communicable to those who 
acquired an interest therein, by contributing to his support; and 
who, in this way, were enatled to enjoy the merit of these austerities, 
which, it may be said, they thus performed by proxy. In this view, 
no sacritice of expense would be too great in return for such advantages. 
[t is, however, very possible, that the fanatic zeal which suggested 
such voluntary mortitications, would also occasionally suggest these 
towers. if previously in existence, as very convenient retreats wherein 
to perform them; and to the solitary recluse, the steeple tower 
would afford as comfortable a retirement as the cloistered cell: 
But whatever might be the uses of those towers, or for whatever 
purpose erected, in their masonry, which ia, at present, our principal 
object, they rival the best specimens of church building in their 
vicinities, though many of those churches appear of a different, and 
frequently of a more recent kind of workmanship. Their rotund 
fizure has not only tended to their durability, but proves incon- 
testably that the art of masonry had then attained a considerable 
share of perfection. To build to such an immense height, with rude 
stones—to give these towers the circular and taper form, which most 
of them present, and to have their durability so well ascertained, as 
it has been to us. devolves a degree of skill, and a perfection of art, 
for which, supposing churches and round towers the only stone 
buildings then in use, we can hardly acconnt. ‘The practice those 
masons would require to Lecome expert at their business must, in 
my estimation have been much more extensive. It may alg be 
fairly questioned, whether the best builders of the present day could 
erect a tower of similar dimensions and materials, which would last 
half their term. 

‘The best opinion we can adopt as to their dates, isto suppose them 

the work of different ayes ; and, accordingly, simple as was their 
form, we find various fashions prevail in their construction, and 
often a greater difference in the material of which they were built. 
In many of them the doors and windows are quite square, without 
the least approach to the arched form; in others, the doors are 
circularly arched and some of them assume the form of the Gothic 
pointed arch; so that without any abuse of the term, the round 
towers may be classed among our earlicat Gothic structures, 
Frow all these circumstances an attentive observer will perceive 
the gradual progress of the Gothic style of architecture, inits amalga- 
mation with the original architecture of the countrv. Through this 
union, it was certainly at times debased by the mixture of the rader 
alloy of the native architecture; and by this means operating with 
other causes. the Gothic style was prevented from attaining that per- 
fection of which it was susceptible, and which it did attain in Eng- 
laud and other countries, more wealthy, or more happily situated 
than our own.— Thomas Bell, 


It is said that a valnable freestone quarry has been discovered in 
Killough, on the property of Lord Bangor. Lord Bangor has set 3 


nuniber of men to work it, and it is confidently expected that it will ) 


afford work for a considerable number of bands. 
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MODEL DWELLINGS FOR WORKING MEN. 4} per cent. on the niatlay. Here, diseefre. a we haves a model 
dwelling, affording a healthy, wholesome home, in a crowded and 


Tur operations of the Society for Improving the Dwellings of the | valuable portion of the metropolis, to fifty-four families, without in 
Poor in London, will be best understood by a description of one of | the least comproinising their feelings of independence, or rendering 
their model dwelling-houses for families—namely, that situate in | them in any degree rec'pients of charity. It may be said that this 
Streatham-street. ; . percentage is too small for private landlords. who generally look for 
A large building, four storeys in height, has been erected. It | their 8 or 10 per cent. To this we reply that it is far better than 
forms thiree sides of a square. The upper storeys are reached by | most railway returns. We cannot help thinking that the day will 
open galleries carried along one side the square. _In this way all in- | come when parishes, instead of trying to thrust the poor man out of 
ternal staircases save the one by which the galleries are approached, | their boundaries, will learn that it would be sounder wisdom to fullow 
are avoided. The separate dwellings consist of a dwelling-room and | the example of the “ Society for Improving the Dwellings of the 
two bed-rooms. Each opens by its own private outer door on one of | Poor,” and erect their own model dwelling-house on similar prin- 
the corridurs of the galleries. Suppose we visit one of these dwellings | ciples. It would not be difficult to show that the increased healthi- 
on the first floor, forexample. ‘This is covered over head, but open | ness, as well as moral improvement, thus introduced among a few 
and protected by iron railings, towards the interior of the square. | hundred families, would soon make a greater return than 10 or 12 
We find a neat outer door with its knocker, and probably the wame | per cent. in diminished poor or death rates.—dlurning Chronicle. 
of the tenant on a brass plate. Kuockiug, we are admitted into a 
suite of rooms having all the privacy of a single house or cottage. negra Ho, 
The outer door does not open abruptly on the dwelling-room—we pass PARLIAMENTARY TRAINS. 
through a little passage, which leads to the door of the principal 
room. We find it well-lighted, airy, and wholesome; provided with | Tuk Railway Cheap Trains Act received the roval assent in its 
a capital range, with a boiler. In addition, there are two comfort- | amended shape. In our number of 15th May last, we gave a 
able bed-rooms, one with a fire-place in case of illness. Now we | report of the case of “ Rice ». Dublin and Wicklow Railway Com- 
come to some matters of detail, common-place, and vulgar enough, | pany,” in which it was decided by the Court of Common Pleas in 
perhaps, but upon which, not only the health, but even the moral | Dublin, that the company was not entitled to charge parliamentary 
purity of the inhabitants may depend. We tind an excellent scullery, ; passengers for fractions of a mile over a complete mile. The com- 
which communicates with a shoot connected with the Lasement of ; pany had charged 24d. for 2} miles. ‘The case was governed by 
the dwelling, and also a means of exit for the dust and refuse, which | the fullowing words in section 6 of 7th and 8th Vict., c. 85: — ** The 
are immediately carried far away from the dwelling, and the trap | fare or charge for each third-class passenger by such train, shall not 
being shut down excludes any effluvia which might arise from the | exceed one penny for each milo travelled.” The act says nothing 
distant dust heap. There is also a water-closet well supplied with | specially as to fractions of a mile. In the case of the North 
water. Nor does this enumeration exhaust all the conveniences, | British Railway, a court in Scotland decided that the company were 
We find a closet opening into the living-room, in which a bed may | entitled to charge a penny for‘a fraction of a mile travelled by par- 
be turned up by day, if the exigencies of the family should require | liamenutary train, the company having charged 7d. for 63 miles. 
the conversion of the dwelling-room into a bed-room by night. | This decision was overruled by the Board of Trade (though thev 
There is also a well-ventilated meat safe. Indeed, no set of chambers | have no jurisdiction in the matter, the fares being expressly ex- 
cuuld be well devised more conducive to health and comfort. All | cepted by sec. 8 of 7th and 8th Vic., cap. 85, from their powers) 
these advantages may be secured for the small weekly rent of from | the law officers of the crown fur England and Scutliund having 
2s. to 7s., the majority being at 5s and 6s.—very little more than | given an opinion to the effect, that the company was only entitled 
the poor man must pay in some parts of London for a single room, | to charge proportionate fractions of pence for fractious of miles. 
with no water laid on. save in the bottom of the house, no privacy The Irish Court of Common Pleas decided in the recent case 
in things most essential for moral purity. We have, however, not yet | against the Wicklow Company, that they were not entitled to charge 
exhausted the udvantazes of our model building ‘There is a well- | such fractions at all; and it follows that they were to carry passen- 
ordered wavh-house in the baseme: tof the buildings By paying tothe | gers for portions of miles for nothing. Three different and conflict- 
superintendent of the dwellings threepence, the thrifty housewife who | ing interpretations have, therefore, been given to the provision above 
would keep her husband's dwelling free from the aunovance of soap- | quoted. On the case being brouzht before the Board of rade, Mr. 
suds, can secure an unlimited supply of hot and cold water, and all | Henley introduced a bill to settle the absurdity arising out of this 
the necessury appliances for washing for thre hours. Should her | “ beautiful uncertainty of the law.” If the company were not eu- 
work take her longer, she can prucure an additional ticket at the | titled to charge for portions of a mile in addition to whole miles, it 
rate of three-halfpence per hour. ‘The spacious area of the interior | follows that if the same construction of the same words were appli- 
of the square, formed by the buildings, afford an excellent drying ; cable, they could not charge for such portions where the distance 
ground, as well as the place where the childien may play, secure | travelled was under one mile. The Wicklow company have several 
from the contamination of the streets. When we visited these such cases on their lines (like others running in suburban districts) 
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buildings lately we found them all let, save one or two on the base- | where the distance between stations is under one mile. Parliamen- 
ment or underyround floor; which, though clean and comfortable, ; tary passengers of adult ave would, therefure, be entitled to a rail- 
not being so elizible as those above ground, are let at a cheaper rate. | way journey from one station tu another and back again, daily, 
For the best dwellings there are several applicants on the books in | and in any number, for nothing; and the act says, children are to 
case ofa vacancy occurring. ‘These applicants, many of them, had | be carried for half the fare for adults ! 
pepduced to the superintendent ag a satisfactory testimonial of Mr. Henley’s bill, however, would hardly have made matters 
character the rent-books of their present residence to show their regu- | better. It would have provided that, ‘when the distance travelled 
Jarity asto prying their rent. We found ourselves welcomed by | is a portion of a mile, and does not amount to one mile, or when 
many of the inmates, who cheerfully, and with honest pride showed | such distance amounts to one mile, or two or more miles, and a por- 
us huw comfortable they were. One woman made an observ ation, | tion of another mile, the fare or charge for such portion of a mile, if 
which called our attention most forcibly to the great peculiarity f the same exceeds one-half mile, may be one halfpenny.” What in 
the building All the ceilings are vaulted over and rendered fre cases where the whole distance between stations (and there are 
proof. She declared that she should be afraid to move into any other , several such cases on the lines of the company against whom the 
building not se constructed, for fear of being burnt out of her home | above decision was pronounced) does not exceed half a mile? The 
‘by her neighbours. ‘The colle tion of so many as filty-four families | bill, however, upon further representation before it lett the House of 
ia one building affurds the society the means of giving their tenants | Commons, was amended as it now stands in the act, which provides, 
another advantase. A respectable coal-merchant finds that he can | that when the distance travelled by a parliamentary passenger *‘ is 
profitably supply the inmates with coals at the market price. ‘Those a portion of a mile, and dees not amount to one mile, the fare for 
who choose to avail themselves of this, can pay for their coals along | such portion of a mile may be one penny; or when sich distance 
with their rent. and thus obtain a considerable boon, with no loss | amounts to one mile, or two or more miles, and a portion of another 
of independence mile, the fare or charge for snch portion of a mile. if the same 
The cost of this building was £7,370. The rendering it fire-proof, | amounts to or exceeds one halt’ mile, may be one halfpenny ;” and 
as well as preventing the communication of sound or the percolation | half for children. ‘The act has also a retrospective clause protect- 
of water throagh the fluors by tile arches, hardly exceeded £5 more | ing companies from actions where their parliamentary charges have 
than the ordinary combustible floors and roof would have cost. | not exceeded one farthing for each quarter of a mile travelled. The 
The building is erected on ground belonging to the estate of the Duke | effect is, that the minimum charge fur a railway journey ia a penny 
of Bedford, let for a lease of 99 years, at an aunual ground rent of | for an adult, and a halfpenny tur a child—not a very exorbitant 
£50. ‘This his grace generously returns as a subscription to the so- | charge for buving land, making the railway, providing engine, 
ciety. We now come to a inost important question in a pecuniary covered carriage, plant, and staff; and half this for half miles, where 
point of view. Is the building a loss to the society, or does it pay | the journey extends balf a mile bevond the whole mile or imilea 
fis own expenses? After detlucting all charges for gronnd rent, | For this satisfactory result of the decision against the Wicklow Com- 
repairs, Gal debts, avent or xyperiniendent for collecting the rents, pany. mich credit is due to Mr. Moore. the Sceretary of that) com- 
&c., we are assured that this model building returns a profit uf uearly | pany, whose lines are peculiarly affected by it, aud for the mannore 
1 
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Mr. Henley's readiness to remedy an injustice in this instance, when 
pointed out, speaks well for the fairness with which he is disposed 
to deal with any real grievance. It has been estimated that ‘‘ 20, 
80, or even 50 per cent. of the low penny-a-mile fares” are con- 
cerned in the question, it having been the general practice in Eng- 
land, as well as the other parts of the United Kingdom, to charge 
the halfpenny for half miles or more; and this is now legalized, with 
the addition that no adult fare is to be under oue penny, though the 
distance may be leas than a mile, or than half a mile.—Herapath's 
Railway Journal. 


———= 


HOW GREAT GUNS ARE MADE AT THE WOOLWICH 
FACTORIES. 


A 68Ib. gun, when finished, is 17 feet long, 28 inches in diameter at 
the breech, and weighs 95 cwt. As guns of this description are cast 
vertically, and require a ‘‘ dead head ” of considerable magnitude in 
order to secure sufficient density, it may be imagined that the fur- 
naces are matters of important consideration. In practice it was 
found advisable to use two furnaces in the melting of a sufficient 
quantity of iron for the production of one such gun as we have de- 
scribed. The furnaces would each hold sufficient molten metal for 
the casting of one gun, but as it was not possible to charge with ten 
tons of pig iron at once, it was found better in every way to charge two 
furnaces with five tons, and melt simultaneously. The quality of the 
iron produced in this way was found to be superior to that resulting 
from one furnace, when a portion of the charge must have been 
melted first and the remainder afterwards. Repeated tests proved 
this fact to demonstration, and it is a practical point of much con 

sequence. The furnaces are partly constructed of Stourbridge fire- 
brick, but the beds are of different material. The throwing in of old 
‘* carronades, " dead heads,” and “ pigs,” was found to chip off, or to 
crack and destroy the fire-bricks, and a substitute for these in the 
construction of the furnace beds had to be found. A cheaper sub- 
stance, and one which aimits of easy repair, is now used. It is 
composed of equal parts of glass-grinder’s sand and blackfoot sand. 
The former is the refuse from the Thames patent glass works, and 
contains a considerable admixture of tine particles of glass, and the 
latter is obtained from the sand pits at Charlton. These are 
amalgamated, rammed hard upon the foundation of the furnace, and 
after the application of heat from 4 vitrified surface impervious to 
liquid iron. The sand furnace bed is in pvint of efficiency and 
economy immeasurably superior to that of fire-brick, and we recom- 
mend it strongly. With respect to the dimensions of the furnaces 

it may be stated that they are about 22ft. long, from centre of fire- 
grate to centre of chimney; 5 ft. 2 in. wide; and 2 ft. 6 in. in height 
from bed to crown. The fire-grate is 5 ft. 2 in. square, and open for 
the admission of air at the end of the furnace, and the chimney is 
60 ft. in height, and 2 ft. 6 in. square. The furnaces are always 
heated befure receiving their charges, and when tbe latter are 
sufficiently fluid and hot, the molten streams from two furnaces, as 
we have stated, are made to flow through separate channels into 
one reservoir. Here they mingle and blend for a little time in one 
harmonious whole, so as to equulise any difference of temperature 
which may have existed prior to their being tapped. Metal is now 
Jadled in small quantities from the reservoir for the purpose of cast- 
ing testing bars, and a sluice door leing opened, the molten ocean 
courses its way down, river-like, into the centre of the gun mould, 
which is placed vertically, and muzzle upwards, to receive it. Scoria 
and other impurities float upwards as the metal rises, and great pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent their flowing with the iron into the 
* trunnions,” which they would weaken, and thus make the whole 
casting useless. When the metal reaches to within a few inches of 
the guide shute, the flood-gates through which it flowed are shut 
for a minute until the shute is removed, and then again opened for 
the complete filling of the moul’4. In cooling there is a great 
subsidence of the metal, especially in the centre, but the hollowness 
thus produced is in the dead head entirely, and by no means 
deteriorates the gun. Every thing is suffered to remain in statu quo 
for about three days and nights after the pouriug operation. The 
mould is then opened and the casting, usually perfect, is prepared by 
lathe and the boring mill for p:oving, and mayhap for battle. Such 
is some account of the gestation and birth of a great gun, which in 
these nun-piping times of war may be acceptable to the public 
generally, aud certainly must be to the scientific reader.— The Guide. 


——- ee 


Be.rast Exarsition or Fine Arts.—A highly creditable col- 
lection of works of art has been brought together at Belfast, despite 
the more immediately commercial and matter-of-fact qualifications 
of the respected townspeople there; and as we had an op- 
portunity of visiting it personally, we can say that, considering 
available re-ources, it bears more than a fair comparison with 
similar undertakings in other towns, and reflects geneially much 
i on the talents of the exhibitors, and the judiciuus discrimi- 
nation of the committee. 
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BELFAST. 


Donreat-place, once the abode of the aristocracy, and where two 
or three still linger, apparently unwilling to concede to the inne- 
vations of modern times, is fast becoming a first-class business 
street. Very recently two extensive mercantile firms opened in 
theif respective lines, after having fitted up their places of business, 
in such a way that they have materially added to the elegance of 
the town in the matter of shop fronts, in which we believe Belfast 
can now vie with any town in the empire of equal magnitude. 
At present there are no less than four houses on which workmen 
are engaged in this street. The Bank of Ireland is erecting a new 
house for their branch here, now about five or six feet above the 
surface. The new Ulster Bank progresses rapidly, and is from a 
design by Mr. James Hamilton, of Glasgow. It comprises a union 
of the Doric and Corinthian orders, and is the second example of 
such combination in the town—the Ballymena Railway Terminus 
being the first. The building wil] be 100 feet square and 78 feet 
high. In the centre stands the casb-office, which will be a square, 
spacious apartment, lighted by a large dome of stained glass, sup- 
ported by Corinthian pillars. The dimensions of this room are, 68 
feet by 41 feet, and 83 feet to theceiling. Oneither side are apart- 
ments for the directors and principal clerks. The structure is two 
storeys in height, with a basement containing the porter's residence, 
safes, and stores, arched over by fire-proof rvofs. The body of the 
house is very substantially built of brick, and white stone copinga, 
by the Messrs. Fulton ; and under the superintendence of Mr. Moore, 
who erected the Ulster Arcade. Glasgow freestone, of fine colour 
and excellent quality, has been used in the building of the front and 
in the side wings. The entrance will be approached by a flight of 
steps leading to the portico, which will be supported by eight massive 
columns of the Doric order. Above these are Corinthian cuoluinns 
supporting entablatures, with Corinthian enrichments. The Ulster 
Arms will appear conspicuously on several parts of the facade, and 
the whole will be surmounted by a splendid figure of Britannia, sup- 
ported on either side by one of Justice, with the balance, and Com- 
merce, with the cornucopia. The carving is by the Messrs. Fits- 
patrick. It appears to us, however, that it is a great pity such a 
handsome building should be so disadvantageously circumstanced as 
regards site, and we should bave much preferred seeing it in a wider 
and greater thoroughfare. Tho Mesers. Riddel, of High-et., have taken 
extensive premises, which run out into Fountain-et., to which, when 
completed in a style of splendour unknown to our forefathers, they 
intend, we hear, to transfer their business. Mesers. Ewart and Co. 
are also putting in a new front into their premises; and fourthly, 
what was until now a private dwelling-house, is being converted 
into a shop for an apothecary. Various other buildings in the towa 
and vicinity we hope to be able to notice in our next. 


a  — 


Srreet ArcuItTecture.—An extensive establishment has just 
been opened by Telford, china and glass warehouseman, at No. 50, 
Henry-street. It is named ‘Telford's Crystal Palace,” and cer- 
tainly the appellation is most appropriate. The progress of an 
improved style of street architecture, particularly as far as it relates 
to shop fronts, is becoming every day more general through the city, 
and amongst the most attractive of those and most suitable for their 
purpose is the front of the establishment of the Messrs. Telford. It 
is exceedingly rich and ornate without being overwrought or gaudy, 
and is admirably adapted to show the articles offered for sale to the 
best advantage. It consists of two of the largest squares of plate 
glass to be found in any window in Dublin, erected by Measrs. M. 
Brookes and Co., Sackville-place. Within these windows oblong 
panels of polished mirror, of great size, are placed, which produce a 
fine effect, and in the centres of the window spaces two richly orna- 
mented chandeliers are fixed ‘The external decorations are carried 
out with much taste and sound judgment. The interior of the eeta- 
blishment consists of a vast apartment 150 feet long by 88 feet wide, 
and brilliantly lighted from the roof.—Abridged from the Freeman 


New Process or Patntingc.—M. Andrew, sn old engraver of 
Paris, now living in retirement at Braine, has made known a new 
process of painting, the invention of which is the result of numerous 
experiments made by him since the commencement of the year 1855, 
when he first directed his attention to the subject. His process con- 
sists in the employment of a sort of pastel paint, which, according 
to the preparation used, produces the appearance of all kinds of 
painting kuown, as oil, water-colour, crayon, varnish, enamel, at the 
pleasure of the artist. It may be added that this new process is 
executed with a rapidity of which no other stvle is susceptible, 
except, perhaps, the large water-colour. Those who have inspected 
the pictures produced by M. Andrew through his uew declare 
that the imitation of crayon drawing is perfect—that it displays the 
softness and freshness which is the charm of that style, and that the 
imitation of water-colour and oil-painting is so excellent as almost 
to deceive the most attentive examiuation. 
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SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


SEWERAGE—NO. IV. 


eae HETHER or not it be a fact that “the 
Board of Health slew its hundreds at 

= ©* Croydon by Sampson’s weapon,” as face- 
tiously remarked after Mr. Chadwick’s speeches had 
accomplished the establishment of the Board of 
Health system, and thereby fixed a fearful fever in 
the town—it cannot be denied that the fever came, 
and that hundreds died, also that almost every house, 
with respect to which the system had been adopted, 
was visited by death or sickness, and that the three 
houses whose privies were left standing, escaped 
without evil. These are all facts, which the elaborate 
reports of Dr. Arnott and Mr. Page have put beyond 
doubt, and which are well worth the study of those 
who profess to lead in sanitary improvements. 
The system was, in fact, an utter failure, though 
bolstered up for years by government subsidy, and 
written and spoken up by one whose “ cacoethes 
scribendi” was only to be equalled by his “ cacoethes 
loquendi,” and who was designated in the debate in 
the House of Commons upon the Croydon question, 
‘“‘the greatest pest that society had ever met.” 
We, of course, pronounce no opinion on the latter 
question—we merely chronicle facts, and point to 
realities which deeply affect the questio vecata upon 
which we write. 

The second of the three propositions for sewerage im- 
provements to which we have alluded, is one which has 
attracted much attention. About the same time, Mr. 
Wicksted and Mr. Dover suggested that the evil of dis- 
charging the solid or excrementitious matter of sewers 
into rivers, might be obviated by collecting the whole at 
the sewer’s mouth, separating the solids from the fluid, 
and converting the former into a manure, which, cal- 
culating upon the constituents for fertilization known 
to exist in night-soil, was shown to be a fertilizer of 
the most valuable description. 

Almost simultaneously with the original efforts of 
these gentlemen were those of another, Mr. Mofhit, 
who, adopting or conceiving the same ideas, deter- 
mined to put the scheme into operation for private 
advantage. He leased from the Corporation of 
London a very well known place called ‘“ Puddle 
Dock,” where ships discharge, but into which also 
discharges a main sewer, supplied from an immense 
district, and which gave name to the dock in question 
—for it contained, not water, but puddle of the 
foulest kind. Just in proportion to the intensity of 
its filth, so, it appears thought Mr. Moffit, would be the 
immensity of his fortune. In the ratio of the foulness 
which assailed his nose as he snuffed up the odours 
from the sewer’s mouth—the sweets of which he 
coveted to possess—his imagination pointed out the 
extent of his riches. In the inkiness of the matter 
which exuded from the sewer, he only saw the bril- 
liant gold into which it was to be turned; and, like a 
prudent man, he said, “Let Mr. Wicksted and Mr. 
Dover hold forth to the public upon the public good 
they propose to effect; Ill say nothing about it, but 
take a lease from the Corporation of all that flows 
into Puddle Dock, and that which now runs to waste, 
Yl run into ingots of gold.” 

Accordingly the lease was taken, and, at a cost of 
several thousands, he established works at the sewer 
mouth to make his fortune. His operation and 
Wicksted’s and Dover’s were alike in principle. 
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The whole matter of the sewer was pumped up into 
tanks, or drawn into them by Archimedian screws. 
There it was acted upon by what, in scientific jargon. 
was termed “ milk of lime,” otherwise an admixture of 
lime and water, analogous to whitewash. The 
chemical action quickly precipitated the whole of the 
solids to the bottom, thus enabling the fluid to be 
drawn or pumped off, leaving the deposit to be dried 
by any means devised, and which deposit, as before 
stated, was to be sold as a manure. 

So far as the collection of the solid matter, the 
action was perfect—it was quickly precipitated and 
readily collected; but there is little more can be said 
of the arrangement, either as a sanitary measure or 1 
commercial one. 

In a sanitary point of view there was nothing to 
remedy the evil of sewers, within which—not at the 
sewer mouth—is the wrong committed. From the 
sewer mouth, no doubt, comes abundant filth, dis- 
charged in London into the river at some 80 or 100 
different points, each of which locality suffers, a3 well 
as the river itself. But the real wrong arising from 
the sewers is, the never-ceasing emanation of noxious- 
ness from every inch of every sewer throughout every 
street in the metropolis. That noxiousness either 
forces its way back into the houses through the closet- 
pipes, into the streets through the gulleys, or into the 
subsoil, to lie there pent up until the surface is 
opened for repair, when it is given out in a most 
deadly shape—its virulence being greater or legs in 
proportion to the time it is held within the soil, 
feeding, it may be said, upon itself until it becomes 
an essential essence of deadly poison. It is never 
destroyed so long as it is so pent up, and cannot be, 
until diluted by the atmosphere, or burned. 

As a sanitary measure the proposition was, there- 
fore, specially defective. It, no doubt, would save 
the river from pollution; but the land would be 
still impregnated, and the atmosphere filled, with 
poison. 

As a commercial measure it was also fallacious and 
without true foundation, as we shall now show. 

The leader of the Board of Health, Mr. Chadwick, 
had about this time become a director and the main- 
stay of a company formed upon the Chadwick theory, 
designated “ The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Com- 
pany.” Its object was to supply the neighbourhood 
ef London, “for 50 miles round,” with the liquid sewage 
matter of the metropolis—to be conveyed in metal 
pipes for that disfance, in the first instance, and then 
over the farms, by means of mains running through 
or round each farm. About as baseless a scheme as 
ever was proposed. First, because no known power 
of hydrostatic or hydraulic law affords the means to 
drive such matter through a pipe of 50 miles in 
length; and next, because the cost to convey it, if it 
were possible, would far exceed the advantage to be 
obtained. But Mr. Chadwick was the godfather, and 
no little band of little ones at a christening ever ran 
more anxiously after the dispenser of the cuts of 
cake, than the grown children of London ran for 
the shares of the company, till they gorged themselves 
with slips of parchment representing money to the 
value of some £300,000. Every share was taken 
up, and every shareholder was taken in. He was to 
make a fortune. Out of, as was said, “* What do you 
think ?” That was the beauty of the thing, and that 
was what put Mr. Chadwick upon the pinnacle he 
then occupied. All the filth of London was to take 
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excursions every morning into the country, there to | 
be converted into “golden grain ;” whilst the opera- | 
tion was to put millions of gold into the fortunate 
speculators’ pockets. Yes, millions! This was 
such a novelty ; and as it was made so clear that 
every shareholder would be a contributor towards 
his own fortune, the success was complete, and the 
money got. 

A most elaborate calculation was gone into, founded | 
upon the analysis of night-soil. It was demonstrated . 
that the weight of matter yielded from each adult, | 
in 365 days, averaged 10 cwt.—that the fertilizing 
constituents of this matter gave, at the market value, 
a sum not less than £1 per head, and that, therefore, 
the money value of the human refuse of London was, 
at that rate, arising from three and a-half millions of 
people, three and a-half millions of pounds per 
annum !!! 

It was no wonder the shares of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company ran up. Mr. Chadwick 
was then the alpha and omega of every sanitary move ; 
and it was no wonder that poor Moffit ran mad, or 
next to it, on the value of the Puddle Dock. We 
say it is no wonder these things should have occurred, 
because the periodical insanity of the people of 
London is a matter of history; but we can scarcely 
imagine a more transparent hallucination if the pro- 
pagators believed, or a more transparent humbug if 
they did not. 

That poor Moffit believed, there is the most con- 
vincing proof. He spent all his own money upon the 
speculation, and then involved himself, as is known, 
to the amount of many thousand pounds. 

Now let us trace the fallacy to its source. 

It is quite true that excrementitious matter—urine 
ana foeces combined—in the original state, contains 
the elements of nutrition for plants, equal to the 
money value, perhaps, of 12s. or 15s. per annum for 
each aduli; which is, in all conscience, quite enough 
to show the millions and millions of value now lost 
to the country by its waste. 

But the process of deterioration produced by the 
existing sewerage system was not taken into consi- 
deration. It was assumed that because the matter 
possibly reached the sewer, containing the fertilizing 
matter as stated, that it retained it till it was dis- 
charged at the sewer mouth. 

So far as we can trace, the only opposition offered 
to that doctrine at the time is to be found in Mr. 
Jasper Rogers’s publication, of 1849, “ Sanitary 
Reform.” In that we discover the following passage : — 
“Permitting the excretary matter of cities to be 
driven into public sewers with the hope of using it 
and the surface and other waters as a liquid manure, 
entails upon the operation a drawback which cannot 
be compensated for; because, even if it be possible 
to force it 56 miles around, by some means that 
science has yet to discover, it will contain, on the 
average, perhaps but 5 per cent. of nutriment for 
plants.” 

Here is the key of the fallacy. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Mr. Rogers’s views were not heeded. If 
they had been, so egregious a scheme could not have 
been effected; but it must be plain to common sense, 
that if the matter arriving at the sewer mouth only 
contains five per cent. of fertilizing ingredients, 
that it was either gross ignorance which based the 
return of profits on the original constituents of the 
matter found in it before it was discharged into the 
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two horns of the dilemma, one or other of which 
Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Dover, and Mr. Wicksted must 
impale themselves upon—it must be either. : 

It has been since incontestibly established by a 
government commission that the fertilizing matter 
discharged at sewer mouths is about the quantity 
stated by Mr. Rogers in 1849; but some eight or 
nine years were allowed to elapse before the influence 
of the old Board of Health was so far neutralized as 
to permit that public investigation. In the interim the 
evil had been accomplished. It appears clear enough 
to common sense, that from the moment excretary 
matter reaches the sewer, it must, of necessity, give 
out its fertilizing properties. The action of the air 
and water decomposes it as it floats along or de- 
posits itself at the bottom or sides. The gaseous 
emanations from the sewers proves the facts which 
simple reason points out. But reason or common 
sense was not permitted to act until ruin came. 

First, Mr. Moffit’s speculation totally failed, and 
was ruinous. 

Next, Mr. Dover’s. 

Then came the utter failure of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company. It could neither pump 
its matter away “for 50 miles around London,” nor 
find in the matter sufficient elements of nutrition, 
and, as a last resource, the sewage was filtered through 
“ Rogers’s patent peat charcoal,” and sold to the 
farmers round as a solid manure. On our last visit to 
Stanley-bridge (about two years since), where the 
company’s liguid sewage works are established, we 
saw there a large quantity of this sold@ manure for 
sale. 

Lastly came the result of the operations established 
under Mr. Wicksted’s care at Leicester. Above 
£50,000 was expended—very ingenious machinery 
erected tu deposit and collect the solids of that town 
at the sewer mouth. The entire arrangements were 
made on clever and scientific plans, and the water of 
the river relieved from contamination. But the sewers 
themselves were left as noxious as ever, and the 
manure produced wus found to be of so little value 
that it would not pay for the lime required to deposit 
it; whilst it has been fully proved that the action of 
the lime upon the excrement during deposition is to 
disengage and discharge from it all its ammoniacal 
matter. In short, the proposition has proved 
itself to be fallacious, and if anything were neces- 
sary to establish that fact, the debate upon the 
subject, held at the Society of Arts last season, is 
sufficient. 

In our next number we shall describe the third, or 
peat charcoal proposition. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—Seventy-ninth session. 
—The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland met within their Hall, 
No. 24, George-street, upon Tuesday at 3 o'clock, p.m. The 
following members were admitted :— Robert Hutchinson, Esq., pro- 
posed by the Rev. W. Stephenson, D.D.; J. Paton, Keq., proposed 
by Wm. Fraser, Esq. The following communications were read :— 
A paper on the subject of Burns’ pistols, recently presented to the 
society ; by the Right Rev. Bishop Gillis. Remarks on the Round 
Tower at Abernethy, with drawings; by R. R. Brash, Esq., archi- 
tect, Cork. Note ofa Styca of Osbercht found near Jedburgh; by 
John Alex. Smith, M.D., F.S.A., Scotland. The following dona- 
tions were received from His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
K.G. :—Surveys of the Roman Wall, and other remains in the 
north of England; by the Rev. Henry Maclauchlan, made by the 
direction of the Duke of Northumberland. Memoir written during 
a survey of the Roman Wall. By Rev. Henry Maclauchlan. 
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WATER FOR THE CITY. 


A LENGTHY report bas been issued by Committee No. 2 of the 
Municipal Corporation, relative to the supply of water to the city, 
and the proposed works in connection therewith. This document 
shall form a subject for very special comment in the next No. of 
the “ Dositry BuILpeEr,” and for the present, therefore, we content 
ourselves by a simple abstract of particulars. 

Suggestions from competent gentlemen were sought for by public 
advertisement, and the following gentlemen entered the lists as 
competitors, to untie this Gordian knot; and various were the 
systems advocated, as briefly set forth hereinunder. 


Mr. Mulvany, supply to be derived from Grand Canal. 
Mr. Robert Mallet, do. Dodder. 
Mr. Samuel M'Clane, do. Liffey and Grand Canal. 
Mr. Jobn Louch, do. Royal Canal. 

Royal and Grand Canal. 


The Sanitary Association, do. 
Mr. Thomas Brazil, do. 

Mr. Richard Hassard, Ist plan, do. 
Mr. Richard Hassard, 3nd pian, do. 


Liffey, at Pouluphuca. 
Royal and Grand Canals. 
River Vartrey and Lough Dan. 


Mr. Neville, Royal Canal. 
Do., do. River Dodder. 
Do., do. Liffey, at Kippure. 


On submitting the foregoing plans to Mr. Hawkesley, an emi- 
nent engineer, the Committee, on the recommendation of the latter 
gentleman, came to the resolution of recommending that 


A supply of 6,000,000 gallons per day from the Grand Canal Company, for 
£1,500 a-year, to be tuken at the eleventh lock ofthe canal. 

A supply of 4,000,000 gallons per day from the Royal Canal Company, for 
£1,000 a-year, to be taken at the twelfth lock of the canal. 


Differences, however, arising as to the terms on which this latter 
could be effected with the Royal Canal Company, it was proposed to 
take portion of the supply from the Dodder and portion from the 
Grand Canal, on which project Mr. Hawkesley thus reports :— 


‘* JT am satisfled that a quantity of water equal to from eleven to 
twelve million gallons may be depended upon from these two sources, 
and that with moderately judicious management this quantity will 
be found to be sufficient to afford an ample and constant supply at 
high pressure, even to a possible future population of 400,000 

ns. 

‘* The water of the river Dodder is unquestionably of very superior 
quality in all respects, except its liability to be occasionally coloured 
at its mountain source by peat and other vegetable matters. This 
water, after admixture with the limestone water of the Grand Canal, 
in the large reservoir proposed by Mr. Neville, in which it would 
become exposed to the decolourizing influence of light and air, and 
after undergoing a subsequent slow filtration through a stratum of 
sand in the proposed filter beds, would cease to bein any degree 
objectionable on account of its occasional brown tint. 


The Committee subsequently came to the following resolutions: — 


‘¢ That this Committee are of opinion that it is necessary and ex- 
pedient that the Corporation should take measures to procure for 
the citizens of Dublin an ample supply of water, of a better quality 
and description than at present supplied to them, and that it should 
be delivered at high pressure and on constant service, in the manner 
now being universally adopted in the cities and large towns in 
England and Scotland. 

‘* That, in the opinion of this Committee, the plan for obtaining 
the improved supply of water for the use of the city from the River 
Dodder, in conjunction with an auxiliary supply from the Grand 
Canal (as fully described in the City Engineer's Report of the 8rd 
December, 1858, and in the Report of your Consulting Engineer, 
of the 30th December, 1858), is the best plan to adopt, and they 
base their opinion on the facts, that this plan will require but one 
reservoir and system of works for filtration, &c., to be constructed. 
That the site selected for these works is situated at but a short 
distance from the city, in a district thinly inhabited, where land 
can be procured at a moderate price. That the localities of those 
works would be most favourable to enable the Corporation (if here- 
after called on so to do) to supply the township of Rathmines, and 
the districts of Baggotrath, Irishtown, Sandymount, &c, with 
water. That the water of the Dodder and Canal when mixed in 
the proposed reservoir will be a softer water than taken solely from 
the canals, and experience proves that the mixed waters do not 
encrust the interior of the water mains with calcareous deposit to 
anything like the extent the canal water alone does. That should 
it hereafter be found necessary, large increased supplies of water 
can, at a moderate expense, be derived from the Dodder by con- 
structing storage reservoirs on the hizher portions of the river, and 
that your Committee believe the ultimate cost of those works, in- 
cluding the purchase of the mill power on the water courses, will 
not exceed the cost of taking the supply from the two canals, after 
adding ten per cent. to Mr. Hawkesley’s estimate for contingencies, 


while the rent demanded by the Royal Canal, £1,200 per annum, 
will be altogether saved. 

“That this Committee recommend that the amount estimated by 
Mr. Hawkesley, £150,000, as requisite for carrying out this plan 
to completion, be borrowed from Government at the rate of four 
per cent. 

“That this Committee recommend that the Corporation shall 
solicit from Parliament, next year, an amendment to their Water 
Works Bill, and that all necessary steps be taken by your engineer, 
under the advice of your consulting engineer, for preparing the 
surveys, sections, plans, and estimates, during the ensuing summer, 
in order that they may be ready to be lodged in the private bill 
office next November, pursuant to the standing orders of Parliament ; 
and the Committee consider, that as the lease with the Grand Canal 
Company, under which the present supply from this canal is taken, 
will expire in 1865, there is now no time to be lost in obtaining 
the proposed bill. 

‘““That the Committee recommend that permissive powers be 
taken in the Bill, for purchasing the rights of the mill-owners on the 
Dodder, above the City Weir, and below the Weir on the City 
Water Course, and the Earl of Meath’s Water Course, as also for 
supplying with water the Earl of Meath’s Liberty. 

‘*That powers be taken to contract with the Grand Canal Com- 
pany for water from the Grand Canal, or the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company for water from the Royal Canal, as may 
be found necessary. 

‘¢ That powers be taken to alter the present system of rating for 
Pipe Water Rents, so that after the passing of the proposed Bill, 
the Water Rate shall be levied from the owners of houses opposite 
which Water Mains are laid as a Poundage Rate on the Poor Law 
Valuation; and that for all holdings under the value of £8 per 
annum, the landlords shall be liable for the water rate, as they are 
for the improvement rate. That all charges for water-closets, 
private baths, and stables be abolished, and that the water to be 
supplied to large consumers and manufacturers shall be charged for 
by the quantity supplied—to be ascertained by meter or otherwise, 
as may be fixed on. 

‘*That power be taken by the Corporation to assess, levy, and 
collect a water rate not to exceed 7}d. in the pound, on the Poor 
Law Valuation; this rate to be applied for pipe-water purposes 
only. 

““That power be taken to enable the Corporation to afford a 
supply of water to, and to lay mains for that purpose, within the 
Township of Rathmines, and the parishes and townlands adjoining 
the city boundary, such as Baggotrath, Ringsend, Sandymount, 
Trishtown, Rathgar, and Clontarf, upon being called upon so to do 
by a requisition from the ratepayers, in which case the Corporation 
shall have the power to levy a water rate on such places, not to 
exceed sixpence in the pound on the Poor Law Valuation ; this 
rate to be only levied on houses fronting to or immediately situated 
on the line of street through which the mains are laid, as in the 
city ; and that the Corporation shall have power to make special 
agreements for the supply of water within such districts, by meter 
or otherwise, for any purpose other than household purposes.” 


TRINITY CHURCH, KILLINEY. 


Tats church was opened for service on Sunday, the 15th ult. 
From the resort of inhabitants to this pleasing locality it was felt 
that increase in church accommodation was required, and Mr. War- 
ren, the proprietor of the soil, having presented a site and liberal 
subscription, also contributed largely towards the fund now collect- 
ing to defray the expenses, the foundation stone with its usual 
archives and coins of the realm was deposited 16th March, 1858. 

The building is in the early English style, picturesquely situated 
on the north side of Killiney Obelisk Hill commanding extensive 
view of the suburbs and Bay of Dublin, and having enclosing wall 
and gate in appropriate character. It affords accommodation for 
250 persons, bas a tower on its south-west angle forming a porch 
surmounted by a bell turret and spire, of light proportions. ‘Ihere 
is also a gallery and robing room, the latter forming an attached 
building, and serving with the projecting chancel to make variety in 
the outline of the design. The roof is of open timber-work, and 
with the pewing stained and varnished, giving, on the whole, a 
pleasing effect, and with the stove and general arrangements every 
comfort desirable. The walls are of the mountain granite, quarried, 
for most part, from the site, and the slating is worked out in 
trellis pattern of different coloured material. A mural tablet has 
already been crected to one of our Crimean heroes, who in youthful 
days, resided in a neighbouring mansion. The endowment was 
effected by the Rev. John Gregg, Archdeacon of Kildare, from 
money entrusted to him for church purposes by the late Thomas 
Vance, Esq., of Dublin. The designis that of Mr. S. Symes, archi- 
tect, and the work has been ably executed by Mr. W. Moyers. The 
total cost, complete for service, being £1,500. 
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THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY EXHIBITION— 
A PEEP INTERNALLY. 


PRrvVious to particularising a few of the many beautiful works of 
Art which adorn the walls of the Academy’s salons this year, we 
take occasion to offer a few introductory remarks respecting the past 
history of this Institution, in which all admirers of the Fine Arts 
must feel a greater or lesser interest. 

Happily those differences that did exist amongst its members have 
become mere matters of the past, and therefore it would be bad taste 
for us to comment upon them; but we must in common offer our 
congratulations to the Academy that, far from evil results arising 
therefrom, they seem rather to have stimulated to increased exertion, 
and contributed to raise the Institution from the level to which it 
had sunk, to that standard its mission and its resources eminently 
entitle it to attain. 

We are permitted to mention, that, in the course of the current 
month, important changes will take place in the constitution of the 
Academy ; and, we need scarcely add, it will afford us much addi- 
tional pleasure to chronicle advancing steps. On the 5th of August, 
1823, this Institution was incorporated, and since that date has con- 
tinued to receive a grant of £300 per annum from Government, 
which, bowever—devoid of other support—is quite inadequate to 
secure even a bare existence. We have reason to hope that the late 
investigation into the state of affairs will result in an increased 
annual grant, and that the popular saying, “out of evil cometh 
good,” may he substantially and speedily fulfilled. Such benefactors 
of artistic tendency as the founder of this Institution, the late Francis 
Johnston, architect, unfortunately present themselves in this country 
but once in an age; therefore exists the double necessity for self- 
reliance and the energetic application of the lever of exertion to ele- 
vate the fabric. Much has been done by the Academy even under 
untoward circumstances towards the cultivation of an artistic taste 
in Ireland; but with returning prosperity we trust that the members 
will become sensible of the fact that much more palpably remains 
yet todo. An important impetus has been given to Art by the 
annual artistic displays of the Academy, by our great national col- 
Icction of 1853, and the consequent establishment of the National 
Gallery, as also by the introduction of Art Unions based on sound 
principles, whose silent workings will gradually find their way into 
the humble cabin of the peasant as well as into the stately halls of 
the nobleman, and this is a fitting opportunity to embrace an advan- 
tage and push on in the. path of progress with redoubled ardour. 
The pecuniary encouragement to exhibitors is at present compara- 
tively trifling, though we believe that this year there has been a 
slight reaction, mainly owing to the rights of selection by prize- 
holders in the Art Union of Ireland, and to the voluntary aid con- 
tributed by the Lord Lieutenant, who purchased largely. We would 
suggest a “ prize fund” to be established either by subscription or 
otherwise, as an additional inducement both in a meritorious and a 
pecuniary point of view, and doubt not that the influx of pictures 
would be important, possibly the Academy may say ‘ alarming!” 
However, the trial would appear to be desirable, and is not altogether 
without precedent. 

Though the collection of pictures in this the thirty-first 
annual exhibition, may not, numerically speaking, be as im- 
portant as some previvus displays ia our recollection, it is quite 
equal in merit to any that have hitherto taken place under similar 
circumstances. The portraits are not quite so numerous this year as 
usual ; but those exhibited, with one or two exceptions, fairly stand 
the test of criticism—the contributions by Catterson Smith, Martin 
Cregan, G. F, Mulvany, Charles Grey, and the series on marble by 
B. Mulrenin, being especially noteworthy. In this department the 
most conspicuous are, the colossal portrait of Alderman Atkinson in 
his late mayoralty robes, by Mr. Cregan ; and of the present Countess 
of Eglinton, by Mr. Catterson Smith—wherein the tone and stvle of 
drapery is to our mind somewhat ineffective, and questionable ‘as to 
consistency. The paramount feature of interest to which all steps 
are instinctively bent is the picture in the Antique-room by P. Van 
Schendel, illustrating the Nativity, and entitled “ La nuit de Noel, 
ou la naissance du Christ.” We are told in the descriptive note at- 


tached to the registry of this picture in the Catalogue, and printed in. 


very questionable French, that— 

‘Two different opinions, equally probable, exist on the subject of 
the birth of Christ. Certain authors pretending that the Saviour of 
mankind was born in a grotto; others, in a ruinous stable; it is 
under this last point of view that the artist has desired to reproduce 
the history. The character of his architecture is borrowed from the 
Ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec. Foremost in the tableau is seen a 
woman clothed with a white and scarlet robe, the artist being con- 
vinced of the existence of this tissue amongst the Hebrews, having 
had in his possession a piece of that material found on an Egyptian 
mummy, has considered himself at liberty to adopt this costume.” 

The effect of torchlight upon the newly-born Redeemer—a chubby 
infant—as he lies in a manger, and on the other figures and objects 
in the picture, is marvellously truthful. We must allow the artist 
his licence as regards the architecture of the stable, though we ex- 
perience difficulty in reconciling its consistency. 

Turning from this beautiful picture we find at either side a collec- 
tion presumed to represent the Architectural Department. Gladly, 
however, should we—if enabled truthfully—award a meed of appro- 
bation to the display here likewise, but we are precluded from that 
pleasure, and for the credit of the profession sincerely wish it had 
been omitted altogether. Ireland has produced and still possesses 
some of the first draughtsmen and cvulorists ; and there can be no ex- 
cuse therefore, for architects sending half-finished dauby drawings to 
a public exhibition, or on the other hand for being so very sparing 
of their contributions. We apprehend that the Academy and the 
profession cannot mutually appreciate each other, and that possibly the 
desirability of exhibiting good drawings and liberally is not svffici- 
ently impressed on the latter. 

Mr. W. J. Barre (Bappe in the catalogue) of Newry, a rising 
young architect, exhibits a good perspective of his design for the 
proposed Molyneux Charch, and which, although not adopted, justly 
attracted much of the committee’s attention and favour. Mr. 
M‘Carthy, a newly-elected A.R.H.A., contributes two perspectives, 
and fairly executed, of Holy Cross Church, Tramore, now being 
erected from his designs, as also of the recently built Foreign Mis- 
sionary College of All-Hallows, near Drumcondra. Two views of a 
church—not named in the catalogue, but presumed to be submitted 
jn the recent competition for the Molyneux Church —are exhibited by 
Mr. M‘Curdy, and display some praiseworthy points. The others 
are by Messrs. Gribbon, Geoghegan, and Henry J. Byrne respectively. 
The former gentleman contributes six drawings, comprising colle 
giate, ecclesiastical and commercial buildings executed from his de- 
signs. We should have wished No. 851 had been consigned to 
oblivion, for the veriest novitiate might be ashamed of it, both as to 
design and execution. Our space reminds us that we must postpone 
further notice until our next number, when the subject shall be re- 
verted to. 

en) 
SANITARY CONDITION OF BELFAST. 
WE are told “that the sanitary state of this town is most satis- 
factory; that the inspector, Mr. Lavery, is making every exertion 
to promote health and ;eneral cleanliness; that in districts hitherto 
notorious for dirt and epidemic there is a marked improvement; 
that houses are being whitewashed, cesspools removed, privies built: 
overcrowding in small lodgings houses stopped, and _ ventilation 
extended and promoted as far as possible.’ For ourselves we 
must admit that on the occasion of a very recent visit we noticed 
much room for improvement. The principal thoroughfares, where 
obstacles to health would be palpable, seem right enough, but in 
immediate proximity in narrow lanes and courts, where one might 
shake hands from opposite sides, filth is predominant, noxious odours 
are sent furth to be breathed by the habitual frequenters of Castle- 
place, High-street, &c., &c., and while such passages as those from 


Rosemary-streect to High-street exist, the lauded sanitary state of 
Belfast is imaginary and delusive. 


It will be seen by our advertising columns that the respected firm 
of Messrs. Sheils and Scott, fur upwards of thirty-five years 
known in Dublin as the most extensive manufacturers of ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes in this country, with a view of 
meeting their increasing trade, are removing to a more extensive 
concern in the centre of the metropolis, and from the last number 
of “Tae Dess.in Buitver” it appears their establishment in 
Westmorland-street is beng attractively fitted up from designa anid 
plans by J. J. Lyons, Esy., architect — Bei fust Daily Mercury. 
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METROPOLITAN COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Taart old Dublin, yielding to the innovations of modern times, is 
gradually consigning to oblivion her quaintness, her peculiarities, 
and, we may add, her deformities, is, at least as regards commercial 
architecture, a notable fact, and a subject for congratulation.  Ill- 
fashioned shop-fronts with squat story-posts, many-squared sashes, 
entablatures mean or tawdrily decorated, pigeon-hole windows above, 
and dangerous gratings—receptacles for dust, &c.—below, are being 
replaced by lofty plate-glass, consoled and richly-entablatured ele- 
vations transmitting light to basement through handsome cast-iron 
work in the pedestals, and suitably decorated in all their parts. It 
becomes our peculiar pleasure this month to chronicle some progres- 
sive steps which cannot fail to add to the architectural embellish- 
ments of our city; and amongst them we may particularise the 
following :— Mr. Scriber is about erecting in D'Olier-street a repeti- 
tion of his present bandsome front in Westmoreland-street; Mr. 
Caldbeck, architect. Inthe same street, Messrs. Sheils and Scott's 
new warehouse, already described, is completed; Mr. J. J. Lyons, 
architect, Mr. W. Hughes, builder. Close by, Messrs. Fry and Co. 
have taken two houses in Fleet-street, and are enlarging; Mr. 
M ‘Cardy is the architect. Mr. Gatchell, late of Pill-lane—and re- 
moving therefrom, owing to the commencement of a new street from 
Four Courts to Church-street—has taken premises and contracted 
for a new warehouse in Dawson-street, at an expenditure exceeding 
£2,000; Mr. Gribbon, architect. In Henry-street, that monster of 
monster-houses, Cannock, White, and Co., is stild extending; three 
different builders being under contract at present for its enlarge- 
ment, by directions of Mr. Anthony, architect ; and immediately 
opposite its gigantic front has recently been opened a new establish- 
ment, of less magnitude no doubt, but possibly having proportionate 
elaim on public favour; we allade to that of Mr. Telford, and fanci- 
fully designated “The Crystal Palace.” The appellation may pos- 
sibly be suitable as regards the interior, which is plentifully stocked 
with a choice collection of all that is beautiful in glass manufacture; 
but our uninitiated friends must not be misled as to its architectural 
resemblance to the great prototype of 1851. The front is cemented 
from cornice of showboard to parapet, and the showboard—sur- 
mounting large square sashes filled with plate-glass, and a central 
recessed porch with mahogany swinging doors—-has a frieze with 
continuous glass panel and illuminated lettering, and a scroll-carved 
ornament on cornice. We presume the architect, Mr. Gribbon, 
made the most of the means at his disposal, though there was an 
opening here for a little more architectural display. Several matters 
of importance are in embryo, of which it would be premature to 
apeak just now. 


MOUNT ARGOS NEW BUILDINGS—RATHFARNHAM. 


Ix a recent number of “Tug Dusiin Burner,” we gave a few 
descriptive particulars of a large structure about to be erected for 
the society of Blessed Paul, in the neighbourhood of Rathfarnham, 
annoancing at the time the name of the superintending architect. 
and the then declared contractor, Mr. Hugh Kelly. 

Subsequently, however, changes took place both as to the designs 
to be executed and the parties concerned in earrying them out; and 
we are now enabled to lay before our readers an exact description of 
the work as it is to be, unless some further changes—of which we 
are not aware—be deemed desirable. The building as contracted for 
will form two sides of a quadrangle, viz., the south and west; the 
furmer presenting a principal front extending 200 feet, and the lat- 
ter a flank of about 218 feet in depth—all three storeys high, and 
terminating by a projecting corbelled roof of high pitch. ‘Exter- 
nally, the style of architecture is very plain, perhaps slightly savour- 
ing of Byzantine; the windows lighting apartments, on ground- 
flour being semicircular-headed—double lights introduced in wing-- 
and those of the upper, square, with semicircular relieving arches 
aver them. With the exception of one projecting wing at junction 
of the south and west elevation, the fronts are unbroken in outline, 
and will be constructed of rough-punched mountain granite and 
Ballyknockin stone -dressings, plinths, &c. 

Tuternally, the principal storey comprises, in the southern building, 


a central entrance-hall 29 feet wide, approched by an open porch 
pedimented, and communicating with a corridor 9 feet in width 
which runs thorough. At cither side of hall are apartments for recep_ 
tion-rooms (two in number), parlour, wardrobe, almonry, and four 
confessionals; and in the western flank is a large refectory 76 feet 
10 inches by 82 feet, with six polished lime-stone columns support- 
ing groined-arching, and in the locality of same, and at either side, 
are the culinary offices, lavatories, pantries, closets, &. The second 
and third floors respectively contain library and oratory, each 49 by 
24 feet; infirmaries, bath-rooms, closets, novitiates and community 
rooms, &c., and about seventy cells approached by continuous corri- 
dors sameas below. The new plans for this building have been furnish- 
ed by Mr, J.J. M'Carthy, A.R.H.A., architect, and will be carried out 
under his superintendence by Mr. Meade, the contractor, at £13,200, 


ST. DOULOUGH’S CHURCH, COUNTY DUBLIN. 


ATTENTION having been recently called to the dilapidated condition 
into which this time-honoured structure is gradually falling, we 
subjoin a short sketch of its history, and sincerely trust that a 
desire to preserve our national antiquities is sufficiently present to 
ensure this—perhaps the most interesting and perfect remnant of 
Ecclesiastical architecture in the neighbourhood of Dublin—from 
the speedy ruin which is said to threaten it :— 


This church was originally, as indeed it still continues to be, a 


cruciform structure, but the original nave has long since given place 
to a small modern church. At the time of its foundation, however, 
this form appears not fully developed, for the transepts are re- 
markably small, as also is the eastern portion, or original chancel. 
Though it possesses the stone roof in common with the Saxon 
churches, all its windows and arched Joop-holes approximate to 
the pointed form; a circumstance that may be taken, either 1s a 
proof of the extreme antiquity of the use of the pointed arch— 
admitting this to be one of the early Saxon churches—or used as 
an argument for its Danish origin, if it had not been built until 
the termination of the tenth century, This is one of the churches 
which, according to Mr. Beaufort and other writers who have fol- 
lowed his authority, ‘‘ different in its style of architecture from 
any in Britain, has been built in imitation of the original Chris- 
tian churches in the southern countries.” For our own part, in 
this particular specimen we can discover very little even of the rudest 
similitude to the ‘‘ columns and pilasters of the Corinthian or Doric 
orders,” of which those gentlemen speak; nor are these churches, 
in our opinion, anything superior to the Gothic or Pointed architec- 
ture afterwards introduced, as they very confidently assert. Dr. 
Ledwich contends, on the contrary, that a chapel in the ancient 
church of Rippon, in Yorkshire, founded A.D. 660, and the cryp- 
tical sepulchres and oratories, mentioned by Gregory of Tours, and 
Bede, are the exact archetypes of ours. He also gives credit of 
their erection to the Danes, though his proofs are rather proble- 
matic. ‘St. Tulloch,” says he, ‘tis a corruption of St. Donlough, 
and both are a corruption of St. Olive.” ‘This latter Saint was not 
born, it is said, till the year 993, and dying in the vear 1028, he 
could not reasonably be canonized, and have this church erected to 
him sooner than a century after. Indeed, considering how cava- 
lierly he treats poor St. Patrick, by denying him the honovr of hav- 
ing ever had any existence, one is apt to wonder at his over- 
strained complaisance to the Danish saint, whom he ranks as a 
downright modern, about whose existence, or saintship, he could 
entertain no doubt at all. But the object of Dr. Ledwich, in 
the latter case was to prove that the cryptical and stone-ravfed 
churches (with the exception of the round towers, confessedly the 
most ancient specimens of stone buildings in Ireland), were the work 
of the Danish invaders; in which, if he succeeded, it would tollow, 
of course, that the Irish themselves bad not before that period any 
edifice of stone, either for religious purposes, or any other; that to 
these northern invaders the original inhabitants of Ireland were 
indebted for whatever portion of the arts or of civilization which 
the country could boast; and, in a word, that all the stories which 
Irish historians have so repeatedly asserted to the contrary, were 
no better than the inventions, or, as he learnedly terms them, ‘ the 
figments”.of modern times. That the church of St. Doulough, let 
the saint be what countryman he may, and the other stone roofed 
edifices of Ireland present an order of architecture something singular 
in its construction, and differing in many particulars from the 
pointed Gothic style, there can exigt no doubt. In a former section 
we have shewn how closely they agsimilute with our round towers. 
Thev are both stone-roofed edifices, and the only difference is, that 
the one, from its circular form, where perfect, produces a cone; the 
other, with its lofty gables, forms a very acute angle, in the 
shape of a wedge. The octagonal well which adjoins the church, 
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with eight sides. But the grandest example of this Saxon style in 
Ireland, both for magnitude and beauty of architecture, Dr. Led- 
wich admits, is St. Corinac’s Chapel, at Cashel. He is also inclined 
to think that this Cormac was slain in battle by the Danes, and he 
furms this opinion on the testimony of Caradoc, a Welch historian, 
on whom he relies more as to this royal saint’s existence, than on 
the plausible fictions of national writers. Taking, therefore, this 
admission of the Doctor against his own hypothesis, it is pretty 
clear that the Danes would not erect this chapel in memory of a 
saint, who had thus fallen a martyr in defence of his religion and 
his country, against pagan invaders; and who in fact had been slain 
by themselves. If this argument be conclusive, the Danes did not 
build that chapel to the memory of St. Cormac. But we have 
another reason against the supposition still stronger; for the Doctor 
himself proves, not only that it assimilates with the best and oldest 
speciinens of Saxon architecture in England, but that ‘‘it is infi- 
nitely more curious, and in every respect purely Saxon.” 
is it probable that they built this church of St. Doulough asa shrine 
for St. Olave, who was not born till the year 993. The building is 
apparently of a much older date, and appears to be one of the ear- 
lier and more imperfect attempts of the native architects or masons 
at this style of Saxon architecture, of which St. Cormac’s chapel 
was (in Ireland) the chef @euvre, and most probably had been 
erected at least a century later than that of St. Doulough. Indeed 
it is not likely that a roving barbarous people, like the Norwegians 
or Danes, whose sole object was invasion and plunder, would 
much trouble themselves about building churches at all, especially 
in the earlier period of their irruption. If afterwards, when they 
had completed their conquest, and acquired a permanent settlement, 
they resorted to the practice upon their conversion to Christianity— 
and that we can suppose the church of St. Doulough to be really 
their work; or if it was built as a shrine for St. Olave, subsequent 
to the year 993, as Dr. Ledwich suggests—it would in that case be 
pretty clear that so far from being the original introducers of build- 
ing with stone and mortar into Ireland, they only adopted and con- 
formed to the fashion of the religious buildings long in use in this 
country. The conclusion we arrive at by this train of reasoning is, 
therefore, simply this: that if the Danes built this church, it was 
but a clumsy imitation of the superior style in use before their 
arrival; and if they did not build it—which I think is the more pro- 
bable supposition—they only acted like most other successful in- 
vaders, by seizing the churches of the people they had conquered, 
re-consecrating them in honour of their favourite saints, and appro- 
priating them to their own use. In this part of the inquiry, how- 
ever, we are no farther interested than as it enables us to ascertain 
thereby the period of their foundation. If that object be in any 
degree accomplished, the discussion has not been altogether useless. 
We may presume, therefore, that if the stone-roofed churches at 
Glendalough were founded by St. Kevin, and probably built under 
his immediate inspection, their origin must have been in the sixth 
ceutury, for that saint died in the year 618. St. Doulough’s church 

would deem the work of perhaps a century or two later; for the 
round tower steeple seems to have been discarded at the period when 
that church was built, and the Campanile or square tower substi- 
tuted in its place. Perhaps the latter might have been a subsequent 
addition. Cormac’s chapel, if founded by that monarch, must have 
been built in the latter part of the ninth century. 


AN ANCIENT SCULPTURED PILLAR STONE. 


ACCORDING to tradition, an interesting relic of remote antiquity 
—of which the accompanying particulars convey an idea— 
marked the grave of an early Irish saint. It is of hard granite, 
in length three feet five inches, in breadth one foot ten, and in 
thickness five inches. The stone bears two sculptured crosses, 
synibolical of the Christian faith, one on the front and the other 
on the back; each cross is enclosed within a circle, the emblem 
of eternity. The crosses and circles are greatly worn by the 
action of the elements during more than twelve centuries. It 
stood in “ Owen’s-lane” (which leads from Corn Market, through 
St. Audven’s arch, to Cook-street), near the door of entrance to 
the ancient church of St. Audoen, or Owen. From time im- 
memorial it was called the ‘Blessed Stone,” and was held in 
very great respect and veneration by the Catholics of Dublin. 
In the year 1826, when the church near which it stood was under- 
going repair, this ancient monument was taken up, carefully re- 
moved, and buried in a yard in Cook-street, where it remained 
for some years. It is now in the possession of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Spratt, of Aungier-street, who looks on it as an object worthy 
of respect for its very great antiquity. 
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The following is from the celebrated antiquarian, Dr. Petrie, 
M.R.1LA., author of the “ Round Towers of Ireland,” &. :— 


67, Rathmines Road, 21st Oct., 1853. 
My pear Dr. Spratr—In obedience to your request that I 
should give you my opinion respecting the probable antiquity of the 
interesting ancient stone on which a cross within a circle is sculptured, 
and which, till it came into your conservating custody, was to be 
seen near the ancient Parish Church of St. Audoen, I have no heai- 
tation in expressing my opinion that it belongs to a class of monu- 
ments—most probably sepulchral—which are now rarely to be met 
with in Ireland, and which appears to me to be of a very early Chris- 
tian age; and I have no donbt that this stone is much more ancient 
than any portion of the very old church now remaining, with which 
it was formerly connected.—Believe me, my dear sir, most faithfully 
yours, GEORGE PETRIE. 


Biographical Shetches. 


THE LATE WILLIAM VITRUVIUS MORRISON, 
ARCHITECT. 


WILLIAM Virrovius Morrison was descended from a race of 
architects: his father, grandfather, and great grandfather having 
successively exercised and illustrated that profession by their works. 
The family had resided for several generations at Middleton, in the 
county of Cork. 

Numerous specimens of the taste and professional ability of the 
late John Morrison still exist in that part of Ireland. He was as 
celebrated for his mathematical and scientific as for his architectural 
abilities; and he realized a handsome fortune by the exercise of his 
profession. 

The father of W. V. Morrison (the late Sir Richard Morrison) left 
his native province early in life. His original destination had been 
the church. 

The state of the father’s affairs changed the original deatination 
of his son, whose tastes, moreover, leant strongly to the family pro- 
fession, although discouraged by his father, who seems to have been 
strongly tinctured with that professional jealousy, which seems to 
characterise that profession, and which will not admit an emulator 
even in a son. , 

Richard Morrison arrived in Dublin at an earlv period of life, 
where he pursued with avidity the tastes which led him to the pro- 
fession he had chosen, under the most eminent professor of that art. 
The name of his master, Gandon, will live as long as taste shall 
endure. The Custom-house, the Courts of Law, the east Facade of 
the Bank of Ireland (then the Houses of Parliament), the King’s 
Inns, in our city, will hand down his fame and abilities to posterity. 
Richard Morrison was enabled to pursue his studies with advantage 
from the emoluments of a government appointment in the Ordnance 
Department, procured for him through the influence of his godfather, 
the Earl of Shannon. He soon developed considerable talent in the 
profession he had selected, and having lost, by reductions, the place 
he held, he was shortly afterwards selected from the superiority of 
the designs which he had furnished to carry into effect some con- 
siderable alterations in the Cathedral of Cashel, in the county of 
Tipperary. He had shortly before this been united in marriage to 
Miss Eliza Oulde, the daughter of the Rev. William Oulde, LL.D., 
Rector of Philipstown, in the King’s County, and Chaplain of the 
Lying-in-Hoapital, Dublin, and granddaughter of Sir Fielding Oulde, 
who held during a long period the highest rank amongst the physi- 
cians of Dublin. Richard Morrison continued to exercise his profes- 
sion in the south of Ireland for some years. He resided for some 
time at Clonmel, where he planned and erected the County 
Court-house of Tipperary, and there William Vitruvius Morrison 
was born on the 22d April, 1794. He was named Vitruvius by his 
father, in anticipation of his future pursuit. His constitution was 
very delicate from his birth, and with this delicacy of fibre, as he 
advanced in life, was developed the highest sensibility of character 
and feeling. ‘These traits were the leading features of his nature, and 
ended only with his existence. His strong attachment to his rela- 
tives, his disinterestedness, his kindness of heart, his high sense of 
honour, were born with him and accompanied him through life. His 
delicacy of temperament prevented his beiug educated at school, and 
it precluded him, likewise, during the age when study is pursued 
with the greatest advantage, from that degree of application which 
combined with his high natural talents, would have gifted him with all 
that science can add to genius. His education was entirely domestic ; 
he applied himself with avidity from an early period to the pencil, 
and became, perhaps, the first architectural draughtsman of his age. 
This is, indeed, the first and greatest artificial requisite for the 
architect, and in this William V. Morrison was perfect. His talent 
for design developed itself at a very early period of his life. His father, 


_ Richard Morrison, had removed to Dublin about the year 1800, and 
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was applied to about 1809, by Colonel James Crosbie, late M.P. for During the long absence occasioned by his malady, the works 
the county of Kerry, to furnish a design for a new mansion in the ; were superintended by his father, a gentleman who had the good 
castle style for his seat at Ballyheige in that county. The site of ; fortune to carry the health, strength, and energy of youth into an 
the mansior. was a cliff overhanging the great Atlantic ocean. More | advanced stage of life. 

as an experiment to try the extent of his son’s powers, than with Owing to this circumstance, it has occurred that the authorship 
any idea that he was capable of such a production, he suggested to | of many of the designs of William Vitruvius has been attributed to 
William Vitruvius to make an essay at the design for the contem- | Sir Richard Morrison—a mistake the more to be regretted as the 
plated castle. (The boy was at this period scarcely fifteen years of | latter very eminent architect has no need of adventitious laurels, 
age.) To the astonishment of his father he, in the course of a few ' having by a long series of admired works fully established his own 
days, produced the noble design subsequently erected which displayed | professional fame and character. 

an accuracy of knowledge of the details and proprieties of this | The remains of William Vitruvius repose in the cemetery of Mount 
species of architecture, which, in an artist of his years, ranked him | Jerome, village of Harold’s-cross, near Dublin (as previously noticed 
at once amongst the few rare examples of early genius, which illus- | in “THe Dusiin BurLper,” in “A Ramble through our Ceme- 


trate the history of the human mind. | tries”) where the piety of bis friends has inscribed an epitaph to his 


The studies, however, of this boy had, from the earliest dawn of | memory. 
reason, been directed, by the natural bias of his taste, with avidity, The following are the most remarkable buildings designed and ex- 
to the subject of architectural composition; le had examined with , excuted by William Vitruvius Morrison, M.R.I.A.:— 
an intuitive glance, the history and progress of every species of style | Ballyheige Castle, County Kerry, the seat of the late James 
and composition; he had marked the beauties, the proprietics, and | Crosbie, Esq., M.P. (vide ‘ Neal’s Views of Seats,” vol. 6, 8vo edi- 
the defects of each, and he had, at a period when the reasoning facul- ; tion) ; Borris House, County Carlow, the seat of the late Walter 
ties are scarcely developed in others, already become an architect. Kavenagh, Esq., M P., a Tudor building (vide ‘“ Neal's Seats,” vol. 
Richard Morrison from this period found in his son a valuable : 6); Oak Park, County Carlow, the seat of Colonel Bruen, M.P. ; 
assistant, indeed, in his professional pursuits; he found in him an | Glenarm Castle, County Antrim, the seat of the late Countess of 
exhaustless mine of taste in design and composition. Shelton | Antrim, a Tudor building, situate in a most lovely spot on the sea- 
Abbey, the seat of the Earl of Wicklow; Kilruddery Hall, in that | shore of Antrim, surrounded by a noble park, and in full view of the 
county, the seat of the Earl of Meath—the latter a noble and cor- | highlands of Argyleshire, Scotland, distant not more than fifteen 
rect example of the Tudor or Elizabethan style; and Ballyfin, in | miles; Hollybrooke, County Wicklow, the seat of Sir George Hod- 
the Queen’s County, the seat of Sir Charles Coote, bart.—an edifice | son, Bart.—a building in the florid Tudor style. It is situated in a 
in the Grecian style, attested the rising of the bright star which was | most romantic position, under the Sugar-loaf mountain, on a wooded 
soon to illuminate the hitherto dark hemisphere of Irish architecture. | bank, overhanging a mountain lake, and surrounded by bold and 
William V. Morrison visited the Continent in 1821; he resided for | varied mountain scenery, twelve miles south of Dublin; Baron's 
some months in Rome, and, bringing as he did, so gifted a mind to | Court, County Tyrone, the seat of the Marquess of Abercorn —a 
that classic abode of ancient art, he could not tread her soil and con- | splendid edifice in the Grecian style; Clontarf Castle, County 
template her majestic rnins without adding to the stores of taste and | Dublin, the seat of John E. V. Vernon, Esq. —an union of the Tudor 
knowledge in which he was already so rich. At this period of his | and castle styles of architecture. The castle and the ancient village 
life and studies, he laboured under extreme ill health, the result, in | of Clontarf (the site of the celebrated battle fought under King 
a great degree, of his assiduous application to his professional pur- | Brian Boroime against the Danes in the eleventh century) forms one 
suits. This prevented him from deriving as extensive advantage | of the most picturesque spots in the Bay of Dublin, distant scarcely 
from his travels as otherwise might have resulted ; it prevented also | two miles from that city; Oxmean, near Belfast, the seat of the 
his visiting Greece, which he had proposed to do. He extended his | Marquess of Donegal—a building in the Tudor style, on the shores 
journeys, however, to the south of Italy, visited the ruins of Pastum, | of the river Lagan; Ballygiblin, near Mallow, County Cork, the 
remained for some time at Paris, and visited on his return ‘all the | the seat of Sir W. W. Beecher, Bart.; Mount Stewart, Newtown 
most remarkable edifices of England. There he improved his know- | Ards, County Down, the seat of the Marquess of Londonderry ; 
ledge of that style which he ever preferred, and which he indeed in- | Brittas Castle, Co. Tipperary, the seat of Captain Langley. The 
troduced into his native island—‘ the Tudor,” for we believe there | design of this edifice was, by the desire of the proprietor, both in form 
existe no example of an edifice of this style in Ireland before its | and proportions, that of the ancient English baronial castle of the 
introduction in his works. earlier period ; the building, owing to the sudden death of Captain 
William Vitruvius for a short time after his return to Ireland, car- | Langley, was never completed. The Priory, County Tipperary, the 
ried on his professional pursuits in connexion with his father, but he | seat of Sir Henry Carden, Bart.—a building exemplifying the union 
soon found that the numerous applications to him individually ren- | of the abbey wlth the Tudor style of architecture, as seen in many 
dered it desirable that he should pursue his career independently. | edifices of the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
Ife was speedily indeed overwhelmed with business, which with the | beth, when the confiscated abbeys were converted into dwelling- 
aid of several assistants he could scarcely accomplish. houses by those to whom they had been granted on their dissolution. 
We have remarked, as the great and striking peculiarity in the | Cottage at Lough Bray, County Wicklow, the seat of the late Sir 
works of this eminent man, on the propriety which characterized his | Philip Crampton, Bart.—an example of the Swiss cottage style with 
designs. This extended to every department of his edifices; his in- | the old English cottage (this building was erected at the expense 
teriors, his ceilings, his stair-cases, chimney or mantle-pieces, all | of the Duke of Northu-uberland, when lord lieutenant of Ireland, as 
harmonize so beautifally with the principles of his design, that we | a complimentary offering to Sir Philip Crampton, for his professional 
feel ourselves transported into the times which the work character- ; services); monument to the memory of the late General Ross, at 
izes. His sedulous care in thus guarding and exhibiting the pro- | Ross-Trevor, County Down, crected by his widow; monument to 
priety of design, extended to the layin out of the grounds and , the late Captain Skinner, at Holyhead, erected by subscription ; 
gardens of the mansions—a care which he ever took upon himself, | Court-house at Carlow—a superb example of the Grecian style of 
and in which his nice judgment and intimate knowledge of his sub- | architecture; Court-house at Tralee, County Kerry; Fassero, near 
ject were equally displayed. The furniture of his Tudor buildings | Bray, County Wicklow, the seat of the late Judge Crampton ; cot- 
was likewise generally designed by himself, and his taste is exempli- | tage at Ross-Trevor, County Down, the seat of S. Hamilton, Esq. ; 
tied in those minor details in all those edifices. | design for tower and alterations proposed at Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Whilst thus illustrating his noble art in his native country, and | Miltown, County Kerry, the seat of Sir John Godfrey, Bart., Tudor 
leaving monuments which should for ever establish his fame and his | style (see ‘‘ Neal's Seats,”) vol. 6. 
talents, he laboured under almost continued ill health, which seemed The following buildings, designed by William V. Morrison, were 
to have its seat chiefly in the nervous system. His malady pro- | erected and carried on whilst in partnership with his father, the late 
duced the most extreme debility and dejection of spirits, which in- | Sir Richard Morrison :— 
creased as he advanced in life. unti] at length every source of joy Rallyfin, Queen’s County, the seat of Sir Charles Coote, Bart.—a 
aud pleasurable sensation seemed (as he often stated to the writer of | superb edifice in the Grecian style; Kilruddery Hall, County 
this feeble tribute to his memory) “shut out for ever,” and life for | Wicklow, the seat of the Earl of Meath—a noble example of the 
him seemed a ‘‘dreary waste.” This melancholy state of health | florid Tudorstyle. This edifice stands in a most romantic position in 
seems to have been connected with original delicacy of fibre and | the midst of a mountain-park and surrounded by the grandest 
sensibility of temperament; and the severe attacks of malady to scenery of the county. The interior decorations correspond with the 
| 
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which his latter years were subjected, caused long and serious inter- | majestic style of the exterior, and it is a noble example of the taste, 
ruptions to his professional pursuits, as he was induced, with the | talent, and science of William Vitruvius Morrison. Shelton Abbey, 
h«pe of benefit to his shattered frame, to visit the continent. He | County Wicklow, the seat of the Earl of Wicklow—vide ‘‘ Neal's 
re-ided during one winter at Nismes, in Languedoc, and visited the , Seats,” vol. 6—an union of the abbey with the Tudor style of archi- 
mineral springs of the Pyrenees; but in the summer of 1837, he | tecture. A great part of the old fabric having been preserved by 
was attacked at Bourdeaux with an accession of malady which | desire of the proprietor, and adapted to the modern building, the 
brought on pbrenzy ; and after a subsequent paralytic stroke and | taste of the architect was much fettered in his design, and the 

building rendered much less perfect than it otherwise would have 


protracted scene of suffering of nearly four months, he expired at his 
been. 


father’s residence, Vaucluse, near Bray, on the 16th October, 1838. 
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HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


SkEING that in “THe Dustin Bui_pEr” considerable interest is 
being manifested in the sanitary arrangements of our towns. I take 
the liberty of offering a few observations on this important subject : 

I think it may be laid down in a theorem that no individual has 
a right to do anything prejudicial to the rights of the community at 
Jarge for his own benefit. In fact this is taken for granted in all 
sanitary leyislation, and on this basis the whole of the cvercive 
clauses of town improvement acts, &c., proceed. Clauses against over- 
crowding ttuman beings in lodging houses, against erecting dwellings 
without yards, and others of a like nature, show that our senators 
arc in some degrce acquainted with the necessity which exists for 
such restraints. But 1 hold that legislation on this head, as in 
almost all others, is exceedingly defective. In a town improvement 
act, which applies to one of the largest towns in Ireland, there is a 
clause requiring each house to be hereafter built to have a yard 10 
feet bread, but there is no provision made to prevent any part of 
this frum being built on, and usually the greater part of it is covered 
with a return, offices, &e. 

There may be towns in Great Britain and Ireland which are sta- 
tionary as to their population, but I am not acquainted with them, 
and they are. if they exist, exceptions to the general rule, that all 
thriving towns are rapidly increasing in extent and population, and 
as a natural consequence many of their streets and thoroughfares 
are becoming much too confined for the increased number of way- 
farers who now frequent them. Land also in many situations, 
when it was formerly of little value, has greatly increased in price, 
and as a necessary consequence soon becomes closely covered with 
dwellings, in order that the maximum amount of rents may be 
drawn from it—all tending to increase and perpetuate the evil of 
which I complain—of overcrowding the people. The ancient and 
laudable custom of forming squares in towns, scems altogether abne- 
gated, and landowners appear willing to adopt only that design 
which will show the largest rental. 

When a speculator has taken a plot of building ground, he puts 
his affairs into the hands of some percentaze paid architect, and 
their views completely harmonise, for each desires to make the most 
he can out of the transaction; it is the interest of both to crowd as 
many houses as possible on the ground, irrespective of all other con- 
siderations. Such views, without legal restraint, has led to the 
building of Janes and courts in our towns, perfectly unfit for the 
habitation of man, or even the lower animals, and the work is still 
going on, for as yet there is no law to prevent it. To my mind 
legislation on the subject would be simple. Each house should 
occupy a certain number of square feet of ground, a certain portion 
of which should not be built upon. We have a general Towns’ 
Improvement Act to be adopted, in whole, in part, or not at all, 
just as the influential classes think proper, and to three or four of 
the most important towns it does not apply, as they are excepted 
from its operations. In those towns the lawyers reap a rich harvest 
from the continual necessity which they see to exist for improvement 
bills. Ina northern town of my acquaintance there are at least 
three governing bodies acting under the authority of Acts of Par- 
liament. The Town Council has become rather notorious for the 
number of acts it has obtained, and there are besides the Water 
Commissioners and the Harbour Commissioners, each of whom 
have spent a considerable sum in the same way. All this convinces 
me that it is not lack of legislation which is the cause of the evils 
we complain of remaining unabated, but it has not yet taken the 
right direction. Surely the time has arrived for giving us laws that 
we can understand laws, applicable to all. I am of opinion that 
one general act could be made to apply to all towns, to all harbours, 
&e., and that there should be no exceptions, and that the time has 
arrived for applying the same laws to each of the three kingdoms. 
However, all I wish at present to enforce is, that the law, as it now 
stands, is entirely inefficacious to prevent or remedy many of the 
sanitary evils of our towns and villages. That drainage, clean- 
liness, an abundant supply of water, and the reformation of 
the dwellings of the poor, in narrow lanes and courts, should be 
compulsory everywhere, taking care that only a certain number of 
individuals should be allowed to reside on acertain area. Prisoners 
confined in our jails are usually allowed one thousand cubic feet of 
space to live and sleep in, with airy corridors and yards to take exer- 
cise in, scientific ventilation, and the enjoyment of many comforts, 
which are denied to the labouring classes of our towns and villages. 
The perpetual warfare carried on in Town Councils and the Tlouses 
of Parliament between the two great factions of Whig and Tory 
into which the population is divided, has a great effect iu retarding 
useful reforms, so that with all our advances in the arts of locomo- 
tion, transmission of news, and substitution of mechanical for human 
labour, beyond that of our forefathers, we have in many respects 
been stationary, if not even retrogressive sanitary evils, and sani- 
tary ignorance still largely prevail. Examine your churches or 
places for religious worship, and you will find many of them with- 
out any appliance for ventilation. Walk abroad and see noxious 
trades carried on in the very ceutre of a dense population. Louk 


into some of the courts and alleys, three or four feet wide at mast. 
Enter one of these abodes and count how many human beings reside 
in every thousand cubic feet of space, &c., &c., and say if there has 
been sufficient progress made in this direction. This is a subject to 
which, doubtless, you must recur again and again. M. 


THE RENAISSANCE; OR, TUDOR STYLE OF AKCHI- 
TECTURE. 


Tue taste displayed by most of our countrymen for works of art, 
in the erection of their residences, from the villa of the humble arti- 
zan to the lordly mansion of the possessor of Erin’s bruad acres, 
induces me to lay before your readers some few remarks upon that 
style now so generally adopted, and which for many centuries has 
so distinguished the works of English and foreign architects; and 
as these observations have been culled from the note-books of an 
honoured relative now no more, I think it but due to his memory te 
bring before your notice the complimentary remarks made by the 
compiler of that most interesting work, ‘‘ Neale’s Views of Seats,” 
where, in speaking of “ Kilruddery,” the seat of the Earl of Meath, 
in the county of Wicklow, he says—‘ Much is due to the arcbi- 
tect for the good taste of introducing into his native country a style 
before unknown in it.” The note-bock from which I have taken 
the following, contains many exquisite designs, original as well as 
copiced—they never came before the public; but I think when so 
manifest a display of refinement in the taste of our rising generation 
is made, more particularly in the stvle of which we are speaking, it 
would be selfish to withhold the information contained in the fol- 
lowing :— 

After naming the various descriptions of mansions remarked by 
him in his tour in Italy, France, and England, he mentions more 
especially ‘four houses,” of which he says there were three sorts, 
‘the kennelled, or embattled mansion, the hall, or unembattled 
gentleman’s house, and tradesmen’s habitations. The embattled 
mansion partook both of the castellated and collegnated forms; 
like the former, it was crowned with embrasures, and surrounded 
with a moat to the country, always one and sometimes three towers 
(though seldom more than one) placed at the front of most strength, 
which consisted of three or four storeys containing each a floor or 
room. Like colleges, the unembattled houses were uniformly 
constructed around a court with a turreted gate-house of entrance, 
throughout fortified with towers and a portcullis, as were castles; 
the principal apartments were the hall, the guest-chamber, kitchen, 
and chapel. ‘The hall was a copy of those colleges which, in their 
time, were of conventual origin; here the master, with his guests 
aud family, dined every day at a Jong oak table, elevated two or 
three steps above the rest on the high dais, whilst the retainers were 
seated below at right angles with it. The hall was lighted by one 
or mure gothic windows and a long bow-window on the dais fonn- 
ing a recess; it had no fire-place, but was warmed by a thaycer of 
live coals in the middle, the smoke escaping by the rere doese from 
the roof. At the lower end was a screen of latticed-work support- 
ing the minstrels’ gallery ; under it was a narrow lobby communi- 
cating with the shuttery hatch, and beyond this the kitchen and 
other offices. The guest-chamber opened at the other end, and had 
a fire-place. The chapel was a small room over the gallery. 

To those houses succeeded the embattled mansions of Queen 
Flizabeth’s time; these were of two kinds, the greater and less. 
One an improvement on the rude quadrangle, the other an expansion 
of the castellated. One luminous and magnificent, the other com- 
pact and lofty. The characteristic accompaniments of those houses 
were huge arched fire-places in the halls and kitchens, chimney- 
places to the chambers of state, richly carved and adorned with 
armorial bearings, mixed with grotesque figures; and to those 
houses were generally grand long galleries for music and dancing— 
an apartment never existing in the more ancient mansions. 

The embattled gentleman's house partook of these general fea- 
tures, but was smaller; it was in general returned from the street 
by a court round which opened the apartments, and entered by a 
gate without a lodge. The most ancient of these houses consisted 
of a through lobby with a “ parler” beyond it on one side, and on 
the other the kitchen and offices. These were followed, in Eliza- 
beth’s time, by mansions having an enclosed park which led to the 
hall, where in the windows are found remains of painted glass 
with arms, cyphers, figures of ancient and scripture history. Small 
round or oval pieces, well drawn but in faint colours, unlike the 
glowing colours of the foregoing centuries. They appear to be of 
Flemish manufacture. The tradesman’s house was one or two long 
ranges, terminating by gables in the street. ‘The shop occupied the 
entire breadth, and was without glass; behind was the kitchen, and 
beyond a small court around which the warehouses and offices (the 
pride of the owners) were the signs which denoted their craft by 
some ancestral device; these either presented face to the street or 
were stuck on high roles opposite the door. 

The foregoing I copy as written, perhaps, not intended for the 
critic’s eye, but I think it best to give the ideas of the author with- 
out interference with the composition. or diction. E. A. M. 
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| Hotes of Heo Works. 


The Bank of Ireland Directors have completed their new office in 
the town of Roscrea, from the design of their architect, Mr. 8. 
Symes. The building contains the usual requirements of cash- 
office, private office, and safes, &., together with accommodation for 
the agent and sab-agent, and ie somewhat in Italian style, having 
basement, dressings, and cornice of the neighbouring sandstone, 
with fcoat of Coal Island fire-brick, forming, on the whole, a 
pleasing contrast. The work was executed by Mr. J. J. Baynell, 
of Athlone, at total cost of £2,500. We understand that a building 
of somewhat similar arrangements but of larger proportiuns is 
about to be erected by them in the town of Tipperary. 


The new Roman Cutholic church cf Louisburgh, Co. Mayo, is 
progressing towards com) Jetion. 


The Roman Catholic church at Ballinrobe, for some time in an 
incomplete state, is to be finished. It is in the Gothic style, aud 
was designed by the late Mr. Pierce, of Wexford, architect. 

The model bas-relief for the northern pannel of the Wellington 
Testimonial is complete in the studio of Mr. Farrell, the sculptor, 
and represents the eventful moment in the battle of Waterloo, when 
the Marquis of Anglesey had his leg shattered by a cannon ball. 
This and the other bas-reliefs will be cast in bronze at Woolwich. 
The pannels are 87 feet in length by about 7 feet in height, and 
the figures are life size. 

It fs proposed to erect a new Scots’ church in the city of Cork, 
and £1,400 was recently subscribed ata public meeting for that 
purpose, 

The works on the Newry and Armagh Railway are being pressed 
forward by the contractors, Messrs. M‘Cormick and Co., who have 
recently completed the Dundalk and Enniskillen line, and are 
engaged on extensive works at Birkenhead. 

The Earl of Portarlington is about to commence building an 
extensive wing to his mansion at Emo Park, with a saloon and 
drawing-room, and sundry interna) decorations, which will cost 
from £5,000 to £6,000. Mr. W. F. Caldbeck, architect; Mr. 
Thos. Connolly, Besborough Parade, Rathmines, Dublin, contractor. 

A new church is to be built at Upper Falls, Belfast, by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; also by the same Board, one at Kil- 
iwnachedar, Co. Kerry. Extensive works are to be executed at the 
churches of Forkhill, Co. Armagh, and Aglish, Cloghane, Co. 
Tipperary. 

The county courthouse at Longford is to be enlarged and altered, 
and an entrance lodge built to the county gaol. 

Additional works beyond those already mentioned are to be 
executed at Newbridge barracks. 

The Committee No. 1, Dublin Corporation, are seeking for con- 
tractors for several proposed new sewers, and improvement of some 
existing ones in the city. Tenders to be in before 10th June. 

A new Protestant Hall is to be erected at Waterford, and tenders 
are invited. 


A Bridewell aad Courthowse are to built at Newport, Co. Tip- 


ry. 
Naw works are to be bailt for the Dungarvan Gas Company. 

The remaining portion just opened of the Limerick and Ennis 
Railway is nearly complete, including a heavy bridge over the river 
Fergus. The terminus at Ennis is in a forward state. 

Mr. Meade is building the Commercial Mart in Grafton-street, 
under the direction of Mr. Rawson Carroll, architect; expenditure, 
£6,100. Aleo two houses at Rathgar, for Heary Todd, Ksq., and 
two for Dr. Gray, in same locality. 


Mvsaic aNnp tHe Drama.—During the past month, English 
opera has been in the ascendant at the Royal, and the Pyne and 
Harrison troupe have been charming crowded audiences. Coming 
eo quickly after the galaxy of “stars,” lately visible in our hemis- 
phere, no artista of mere moderate ability could secure an attentive 
ear and an applauding hand. Such, however, did Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, especially by their excellence, and the other members 
of the corps, partially succeed in doing. and amongst the novelties 
produced waa Halfe's opera, The Reee of Castile, most favourably 
received by the criticising deities of our National Theatre, an 
impresse almost indispensable to secure success elsewhere. At the 
Queen's, Mr. Charles Dillon, Miss Isaacs, and Mr. Norton have been 
delighting the multitude. 


The first stone of a villa, which Rossiniintend« building at Passy, 
was lei.) recently, near the promenade du Ranelagh. The maestro 
himself officiated on the occasion, and placed under the stone an in- 
ecription and a medal, which had been atruck in honour of his 
“ Stubat.”) Mine. Rossini concluded the ceremony by planting a 
ruse tree. 


Bebrelos. 


Moore's Handbook of Railway Law. London: W. H. Smith and 
Son, Strand; and Bradshaw and Bradlock, Manchester. 

Acts of Parliament are seldom palatable subjects, unless, perbaps, 
for certain legal gentlemen of peculiar digestive organs, much less 
so would they be for us than even the general public, considering 
our peculiar avocations. If, however, a work readable by any and 
every person, compiled in a clear and simple manner, divested of 
abstruseness on the one hand, or wearisome repetitions and puzzling 
techuicalities on the other, is presented, we should—even though its 
contents might not come strictly within our province—reasonably 
incur censure were we to decline its perusal or hesitate to advanee 
an opinion on its merits. Such is that before us, and we cheerfully 
contribute our meed of approbation to a gentleman who has under- 
taken a Herculean task fulfilling it with peculiar credit to himgelf, 
and advantage to the public. As an evidence of the labour incurred 
in its compilation, we may mention that during the thirty-eight years 
ending 1858, no less than 1686 special Railway Acts paseed the 
British Legislature, no trifling pile of documents for an author to 
wade through, even to cull an intelligible abstract. The work opens 
with a very interesting sketch of the history and progress of rail- 
way legislation, to which are added statistical and financial state- 
ments, comprising mileage of each gauge, table of employés, expen- 
diture, average working expenses, &c., &c. ; and we may also notice 
tbat much valuable information is contained in this volume for rail- 
way elugineers respecting the standing orders with regard to deposit 
of plans, the regulation of level crossing, arches, viaducts, tunnels, 
drainage, fencing, junctions, &c., &c., without lightly passing over 
the quantity of valuable materiel of a more immediately legal cha- 
racter with which the work is filled. The author, Mr. Moore, is 
Secretary to the Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company, and dis- 
tinguished for his efficiency, coupled with a courtesy and affability 
occasionally but not always to be met with amongst railway officials, 
and was formerly assistant secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
author of **A Compendium of the Irish Poor Law, &c.” 


Town Swamps and Social Bridges. By George Godwin, F.R.S., 
Editor of The Builder, &. London: Routledge, Warnes, and 
Routledge. 

Hap the work before us been compiled by a mere essayist in philan- 

thropic and sanitary pursuita, a special analysis of its claims for 

favour should have been rendered desirable previous to ou: hazarding 
an opinion ; but when we come to review the production of an author 
who has laboured indelatigably in a certain cause, collecting incon- 
trovertible data and material during many years of careful observa- 
tion, and thereby acquiring a justly-earned celebrity, the case is 
altered, and criticism almost becomes unnecessary. With a view of 
ameliorating the condition, sucial and sanitary, of the low London 
poor, the author has penetrated into the dark mysteries which «re 
to be found even in that metropolis, illumined by the wealth, beauty, 
and talent of the world, and has succeeded—by bringing to light 
startling facte—in thoroughly veri ying the old saying that -‘ not one 
half of the world knows how the other half lives.” Mr. Godwin, 
in his conduct for many years of that able aid popular periodical, 

The Builder, has systematically and in a series of articles maintained 

the necessity that exists in our towns for lmportant sanitary reform, 

for spacious and well-ventilated dwellings, effec:ive sewerage, &c., 

&c.; but not siinply content with advocating improvement as a 

theorist, he applied himself practically to the illustration of results 

arising from non-observance of the fundamental principles which 
sustain animal life, and which in the social scale are calculated to 
raise man above the inferior branches of creation. These articles, 
with many additions, have been reproduced in book form, under the 
respective titles of ‘ London Shadows,” and *'A Glance at the 

Homes of Thousands,” to which latter the book now before us is a 

sequel, and they are well worthy the perusal of every well-wisher 

to the community. If we might express a regret, we should pro- 
claim it a pity that a work having objects of such a laudable and 

permanent tendency should have been presented in so perishable a 

form. The contents, however, will outlive the cover, and we wish it 

may be read extensively. 


The Masons, Bricklayers, Plasterers, and licvorators’ Practical Guide. 
Edited by Robert Robson. London: James Hagger. 
Tu first few numbers (1, 2, and 8) of this work have come to 
hand, and though we cannot judge of the whole by a part, we never- 
theless believe ouracives to be in a position to offer a few commeits 
upon it. ‘The author of abook presumed to be intended for practical 
| iustruction to the working classes should keep that object strictly in 
‘ view from first to last, amd not attempt too much otherwise, by way 
1of variety To construct is one thing; to design avother! In the 
ore, instruction nay be imparted unsparingly, but in (be other oluw ly, 


systematically and judiciowly.  Workuien are wont to uverrate 
i 
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JOHNSTON, BROTHERS, 
MEDIAEVAL | 
Metal Workers & Gas Fitters, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARDS, BRACKETS, CORONA, &c., 


FOR 


CANDLES, GAS, OR MODERATOR LAMPS, 


BOOK-STANDS, LETTERNS, FONT COVERS, 


Junz#z 1, 1859. 


ALMS DISHES, ALMS BOXES, 
roy MONUMENTAL BRASSES, PEW-LOCK FURNITURE, 
ETC., ETC. 


Architects’ Designs accurately executed; Drawings 
and Estimates furnished. 


MANUFACTORY, 


190, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARK AND CO, ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 


CLARK'S NEW PATENT SELF-COILING REVOLVING SHUTTER, FOR SHOP FRONTS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES, AT 2s, 6d. PER FOOT. 


MESSRS. CLARK and CO., of 15, Gatg-strEEtT, Lincoin’s-Inn Frexps, have recently introduced 
a New Self-coiling Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half 
the expense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and, consequently, less liable to get out of order. All the complicated gearing 
apparatus is dispensed with: there are neither wheels, shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights, to become deranged. 
We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both fur shop fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now often found in 
providing shutters for large bow-windows may be obviated by their use, without extra oost.—From the “ Build:r,” June 26th, 1858. 


PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL-8IZED SECTIONS, SENT POST-FREE, WITH NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS, 
CLARK AND CO., ENGINEERS, 15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


WW. WARNE AIND CO. 


(os the attention of Engineers and others to their PATENT MINERALIZED and VUL- 
CANIZED INDIA-RUBBER, in Sheets, and for Valves, Washers, Railway Buffers, Bearing Springs; Hose Pipes (delivery and 


suction), Flexible Tubings, Driving Belts, and to their improved Anglo-American FLEXIBLE CANVAS and INDIA-RUBBER. 
PACKING, for Steam Joints and Piston Rods. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NEW PATENT MINERALIZED KAMPTULICON, 
AND OF THE 
MINERALIZED INDIA-RUBBER SOUNDLESS CARPET CLOTH, 


Combining ExtTREME F.LRXxiBtLiTy, and consequent non-liability to cracking; Durawitity and IMPERMEABILITY to Wet; WARMTH. 
TO THE PRET AND SOFTNESS TO THE TREAD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARNE’S NEW PATENT INDIA-RUBBER MATS. 
These Mats consist of Tubes of India-Rubber, of various configurations, placed vertically in contact with each other. and are far more 
efficient than any other description of Mat. No ordinary wear can sensibly affect them; they thoroughly clean the feet like 
a brush. and the dirt removed falling through the cells formed by the tubes, is not carried by the feet on to the floora and passages, which 
are consequently kept. perfectly clean; and by removing the Mat, the accumulated dirt is eaaily swept away. ‘They are also made with backs. 

‘The Mats never clog, require no beating, and are readily cleansed by water. Unlike all other Mats, water in no way injures them, 
and it neither lodges on or is absorbed by them. Indestructible by damp or wet, these Mats, made to any shape, size, or thickness, are 
especially suitable for uncovered passages and out-of-door purposes. 

The invention is peculiarly applicable for Mats for Baths, Conservatories, Laundries, Sculleries, Ships, Steamers, Omnibusses, 
ane and Seata, also for Churches, &c.; and for Scrubbing Bruahes for Decks, and Wooden and Stune Flvuors, and for House~ 
maids’ Mats. ’ 

All Mats are marked W. WARNE aud CO., Patentees, London. Orders received at the London Warehouse, 9, GRESHAM-STREET 
WESI, E.C.; or at the Factory, TOTTENHAM, N, MIDDLESEX. 
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THE CASTLE OF AUGHNANURE, CONNEMARA. 


"HE road from Galway to Oughterard runs thro’ 
a wild mountain district, in many places bearing 
no vegetation whatever —the surface shewing, 
as far as the eye can reach, little save the limestone 
strata which everywhere presents itself to view, some- 
times occurring in large, rnde and irregularly detached 
masses, but more frequently appearing as if strewn by 
nature’s hand with giant pebbles in her playful moods; 
while here and there enormous boulders of granite, 
with lesser ones of freestone and sandstone, are scat- 
tered with an unequalled profusion. Occasionally the 
limestone crops out from the surface in steplike form, 
strongly reminding us of the Giant’s Canseway from 
the sea; and were it not that occasional valleys and 
terrace-like slopes are clothed with luxuriant vege- 
tation, appearing like so many oases in the desert, we 
could easily impress ourselves with the notion that the 
entire district had been but a few days lifted from the 
depths of the Atlantic, where it had lain submerged for 
ages; this more forcibly presents itself to view on ex- 
amination of the surface stone, which shows the fresh- 
est appearances of their gambols with the waves in 
their original ocean bed. 

A recent ramble of ours in the wilds of Connemara 
led us to the town of Oughterard; here the river 
Feough, a mountain torrent, dashes impetuously over 
numerous obstructions of rock forming itself in a suc- 
cession of magnificent falls through the highly pictu- 
resque grounds and romantic dell of Clareville. Im- 
mediately under the cottage of the late celebrated Dean 
Kirwan the current has completely washed away the 
lower strata of limestone, leaving overhanging ledges 
of rock covered with plantation to their summits, and 
projecting fully twelve feet over the stream, looking 
like the ruined arches of gigantic viaducts of a former 
period overgrown in their decay. 

Following the course of the river towards Lough 
Corrib, and passing through a portion of the estate of 
G. O'Flaherty, Esq., of Lemonfield, and of John Doig, 
Fsq., a hardy Scotchman and recent proprietor, we 
cro 3 a natural bridge which has been hollowed out by 
the continuous percolation of the waters underneath, 
and deriding, in the solidity of its construction, some 
of our most modern engineering works; then, after 
traversing a distance of about two and a-half miles, we 
arrive at the Castle of Aughnanure—in Irish, ‘“ Acha- 
na nu-re,” ‘the field of the yews,” so called from the 
number of trees of this genus which formerly grew in 
the locality; one alone of their number now survives— 
an isolated and truly venerable specimen—with its 
scuthed and timeworn trunk of many centuries over- 
grown with pendant ivy, yet exhibiting in the under- 
growth from its stem an amount of yitality scarcely to 
be credited when considering the traditionary age as- 
signed to if. 

Edmond O'Flaherty, Fsq., the present proprietor, in 
shewing us over the ruin, called our attention to the 
numerous young trees of yew which he had planted, 
and which he infurmed us were presented to him by 
Dr. Willis, of Dublin, a zealous antiquarian, as a me- 
mento to perpetuate to future generations the deri- 
vation of the name of the locality. 
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The castle itself, a square embattled structure, stands 

upon a slight eminence over the river, and must have 
been a place of very considerable strength and impor- 
tance, surrounded by its bastioned courtyard and loop- 
holed towers, entered by an embattled gateway and 
portcullis with its attendant drawbridge; no vestiges 
of either of the latter uow remain. The style of archi- 
tecture is an intermixture of later Norman and early 
Tudor, and presents an unequalled specimen of the 
homestead of the Irish warrior chieftain of about the 
period of Elizabeth. The great kitchen, with its enor- 
mous firepluce, its huge cellars and culinary offices, 
with accommodation for numerous retainers, surround 
the dwelling, while the remnant of a magnificent ban- 
queting-hall exhibits a penchant for architectural gran- 
deur scarcely to be expected in feudal times. One 
flank of this building alone remains, the other having 
been undermined and washed away by the mountain 
torrent which flows underneath the castle.* The win- 
dow mullions of the existing flank are still perfect, the 
jambs and soffits of which are richly and elaborately 
carved—the vine, with its clustering bunches of grape, 
forming a prominent feature, as if to attest the magni- 
ficent hospitality of its former proprietors. 

Entering the castle through a deeply embayed door- 
way, our attention was particularly directed to the 
intrados of the arches of the dungeon keep, still shew- 
ing the remains of the centreing (and this appearance 
presents itself more forcibly in the adjoining double 
stone-roofed barbican), displaying their construction 
upon wattles or basket-work, the mortar still present- 
ing nearly the same appearance as when the centres 
were struck, but indurated and coated over with the 
stulactite formation of ages. ‘The mezzanine floors 
between the dungeon keep and arched ceiling of thie 
principal rvuoms have all disappeared; an immense 
fireplace in what was the principal apartment, with its 
chiselled and corbelled dressings, shews that turf was 
consumed in vast quantity in these ages. Ascending 
by a winding stairs loopholed on two sides, and built 
in the solid wall, with its newel chiselled in the lime- 
stone (and which, with the exception of a few steps 
having given way, is in a good state of preservation), 
we reached the arched floor over the chieftain’s own 
apartments, and thence ascended to the embattled 
parapet, from which we obtained a magnificent view 
of Lough Corrib, tinted in s deeper blue in the reflec- 
tion of a cloudless sky, and studded with its countless 
islands clothed in the richest verdure of June, with 
their shadows unbroken in the calm waters upon which 
they appear to float. ‘The roof bas entirely disappear- 
ed, and no vestiges are there to indicate its construc- 
tion, if we except the corbel blocks which supported 
the girders, Lut these we are inclined to suppose were 
a later addition, possibly introduced from necessity by 
the failure of the original stone roof, traces of which 
may be imagined in the haunchings still shewing on 
the surrounding walls ; around the parapet cullisses or 
gutters cut in limestone, with their accessory gur- 
goyles, still remain. Similar gutters with basined 
heads also occur in connection with the machiolations 
of the corbelled parapets, as if for the purpose of pour- 
ing molten lead on the heads of besiegers. 

® Tradition tells strange tales in reference to this Castle. Our attention 
being directed to a trap in the floor of the dungeon keep, we were informed 
that prisoners were consigned after execution through it to thelr last resting- 
place, by being lowered into the torrent underneath, where their bodies were 
rapidly borne off in the stream. Like Dunluce Castle, it has its histeries of count- 
less treasures buried within its precincts, on the summit of its arches, and beneath 


the waters which flow within ita walls. but these form no part uf our researc los 
to reveal—possibly their origin may be traced to the fireside tales of a highiv 


imaginative people. 
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In an ancient manuscript preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, some account is given of 
this Castle; the names and occupations of all the fol- 
lowers or retainers of the great O’Flaherty are stated 
with precision, and it is referred to by the learned 
Roderick O’Flaherty as affording protection to the 
Lord Deputy, the Marquis of Clanricarde, when 
Galway was besieged by the parliamentary forces 
under Sir Charles Coote, in 1651. 

The date of this building is uncertain; all we could 
ascertain upon the spot was that in the last century 
the keystone of the arch of the great entrance gateway 
bad the inscription of its foundation still remaining 
upon it, but this stone has disappeared, and here our 
information ceased. That its age must be consider- 
able, there can be no question; from its architecture 
we would assign it to the early part of the sixteenth 
century, but the banqueting hall must have been a 
later erection, when the necessities for predatory war- 
fare no longer existed. 

The only authentic and unquestioned information 
we can adduce respecting this interesting ruin, is— 
its being erected by and recognized for centuries as 
the stronghold of the O’Flahertys, the great chieftains 
of Connemara (who are now represented in the family 
of the O’Flahertys of Lemonfield, dirett descendants in 
the female line through the celebrated chieftainess, 
Granu Uile); and as pacing through its ruined court- 
yard—history, with its myrinds of recollections crowd- 
ed upon us—by an easy transition of fancy we peopled 
the now desolate and beautiful ruin with phantoms of 
the past. Stretching before us lay the mighty expanse 
of Corrib; while on our left peered forth heavenward, 
bathed as in mist at a distance, the giant amphitheatre 
of the Joyce mountains, heightening the charms of the 
scene ; and far and away over the bronzed heather* and 
freshly turned upland, the peasantry, with their sun- 
burnt faces and foreign aspect, were engaged in indus- 
trial occupations, assisted by women and young girls 
with their madder-dyed petticoats and hooded heads re- 
minding us of their Spanish origin; and the waters, 
the mountains, the heather, the upland, and the people 
appeared with little change as they did long, long ages 
ago—recalling to us reminiscences of deeds of (we 
would fondly imagine) the darkest pages in Irish 
history, of which the spot where we then stood had 
been one of the occasional theatres. 
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A paper read at the Institution of Civil Engineers, ‘On the Per- 
manent Way of the Madras Railway,” gave rise to a discussion in 
which it appears that the simplest form of construction is to be pre- 
ferred —that is, screwing the rails directly down upon wood-sleepers, 
because the natives are much given to steal chairs, ‘‘ Gshes,” and 
bolts. It is believed that cast-iron sleepers will be found preferable 
to wood, especially in hot climates. Iron sleepers answer best in 
Egypt; and a fourm known as “ trough-sleepers” and “ cup-sleepers,” 
having no chair or projecting parts, has been tried for sume years 
on one or two of the main lines running out of London, and with 
success. On the Midland Railway they were laid near the Derby 
station, ‘‘ where they were subject to a traffic of 550 engines, 2400 
wagons, and 120 carriages every (twenty-four hours;” which may 
be regarded as a pretty severe test. Sleepers of Scotch fir, properly 
creosoted, have been found quite sound at the end of sixteen years. 
Better stillis the yellow pine brought from St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
which, after twenty years’ use in docks at Liverpool and Sunderland, 
remains sound and unaltered; and, so far as experience goes, 
creosoted timber is uot attacked by the teredo. 


® This entire district !s peculiarly rich in fern—every moorland, dell, fence, 
and rock being overgrown in profusion, from the st:itely oainunda reyalis down 
to the humble a-plenium tricomanes; to the admirers of these interesting habi- 
tats of the wilds, we strongly recommend a visit to Connemara. 


CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITIES!! 
THE LATE FALL OF A HOUSE IN GRAFTON-8STREBT. 


KeEmPsToN v. BuTLER.—This was an action brought by Mr. 
Kempston, the late proprietor of an establishment, carried on at No. 
82, Grafton-street, ayainst the defendant, Mr. John Butler, a 
builder under contract fur the erection of the adjoining house No. 83, 
to recover damages for alleged negligence of the plaintiff in taking 
down said house in November and December, 1858. The summons 
and plaint charged the defendent with gross negligence, by reason 
of which the plaintiti’s house fell; and it also stated that Mr. 
Kempston’s house was entitled to rest on the adjoining house, No. 
83, and that the defendant having improperly removed that house 
was liable to make good the plaintiff's loss. There were also counts 
for breaking into the planitiff’s house and carrying away his goods, 
and in trover, &. ‘Ihe defences traversed or denied all these allega- 
tions, and pleaded to the two last counts, that the plaintif{s goods 
were encumbering his close, and he took them away, and was justi- 
fied in doing so, &c. ‘The damages were laid at £7,000. 

It appeared that the house in question, No. 82 Grafton-street, 
formerly belonged to Mr. James O'leilly, who had expended about 
£400 on the premises within a short time before he sold them to the 
plaintiff, who also expended a sum of £100 additional, and con- 
tinued to carry on the same businesa, which was alleged to be an 
exceedingly profitable one. he adjoining house, No. 83, was at 
this period (March, 1858) the property of a gentleman named Ferguson, 
but that gentleman shortly afterwards disposed of bia interest tou Mr. 
Francis Falkner, of Grafton-street, who emploved the defendant to 
take it down and rebuilil it upon a more extensive scale. ‘The de- 
fendant procceded to take duwn No. 83 in November, 1858; but the 
case of the plaintiff was, that having neglected to prop or shure up 
No. 82, as he was bound to do, that house fell in the month of 
January, by which Mr. Kempston lost a considerable a:nount of 
property, &e. The amount claimed for damages was £975 to rebuild 
the house, and the injury sustained by the loss of business, and the 
value of the goods destroyed and damaged. 

Upon the part of the defendent it was sought to be sustained 
that the house No. 82, which fell, was a very old oue, and that every- 
thing was done by Mr. Butler to prevent it from falling, and that, 
in fact, it came down from the effects of old age, and nut owing to 
any negligence whatever on his part. 

Counsel for plaintiff, Sergeant O'Hagan, and Messrs. Lynch, Q.C., 
and J. J. Murphy ; and Messrs Fitzgibbon, Q.C., M‘Donough, Q.C., 
J. E. Walsh, Q.C., Exham and Osborne for the defendant. 

The plaintiff at the conclusion of his case, was non-suited on a 
technicality that the plaint only alleged negligence in taking down 
defendant’s house, and not as a fact that it was his duty to shore up 
defendant's house. Liberty permitted to apply to the full court to set 
aside the nonsuit. 


We extract the following paragraph on the same subject froin the 
Freeman's Journal :— 


‘* We observe that in thecase of the house that fell in Grafton- 
street, the owner has n:t been successful iu recovering the amount 
claimed from the builder of the next house, the learned judge having 
directed a non-suit. Thedecision is a most important one. It has 
been too much the practice, especially in our trading streets, to build 
houses against each other, and not self-supporting, as they ought to 
be. The result is that an enterprising and improving shopkeeper is 
prevented from altering or rebuilding an old house, because a num- 
ber of other old houses are resting upon it, and he runs the risk of 
bringing them down and leaving himself open to actions fur damayes 
to an enormous extent, as in this case, where compensation was 
souxht for the actual loss incurred, and in addition for the con- 
sequential damage for interruption of business, &c, &c. ‘The learned 
judge clearly laid dbwn that the pai ties building were not bound to 
uphold the other house, or even to prop it. If it had been sup, orted 
for twenty years by the adjoining house, just for so long had the 
latter had a just cause of complaint. In future, therefore, each 
party must look to his own house, and we consider the decision a 
most beneficial one to the interests of the trade.” 


Tak Sanitary Stare or Betrast.—The Weekly Press says 
that some time ago, a paragraph was published with respect to the 
sanitary condition of London, and upon this statement the Puolice 
Cominittee of the Town Cuouncil—or, at least, their officer—made 
an investigation into the sanitary condition of this town. We are 
highly gratified to learn that this return will show that Belfast stands 
in a first-class position when contrasted with other towns in the 
United Kingdom, and we believe that this is greatly to be attributed 
to the vigilance of the present inspectur—Mr. Lavery.—[This con- 
trasts very strongly with the account to be found elsewhere in this 
journal, as furnished by our correspondent, which is unimpeachably 


authentic. -- Ev. ] 
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JAMES GANDON. 


Dustin enjoys a world-wide celebrity for the beauty of her public 
buildings; and foremost amongst the architects of bygone times, 
whose abilities were enlisted in her embellishment, stands the subject 
of our present biography. Unfortunately, although Ireland proudly 
boasts of many of this great man’s realized conceptions, she cannot 
classify him amongst her own gifted children—of whom, however, 
in the architectural profession practising at home, there always has 
been an acknowledged scarcity—inasmuch as Mr. Gandon was born 
in London, and descended paternally from French ancestors, and his 
mother was a Welsh lady of the name of Wynne. On the 29th of 
February, 1742, James Gandon was born, and at the age of seven 
years was sent to a boarding-school at Batfield, in Herefordshire, 
where he remained two years, and subsequently was removed to 
another at Kensington, where he was five years, and early displayed 
a great taste for drawing, mathematics, chemistry, landscape, and 
ornamentation. At first his father intended him for the corps of 
Engineers, but fate had ruled otherwise; for on the coming of Sir 
William Chambers to pursue his profession in London, young 
Gandon was apprenticed to this creat master, who recegnised in his 
- boyish architectural essays, abilities of an uncommon order. Whilst 
pursuing his studies with him, he was introduced to, and, in fact, 
became the protegé of the late Earl of Charlemont—a nobleman 
distinguished for his scientific and artistic attainments. Several 
other valuable friends stepped forward afterwards to aid him in his 
career,and Mr. Gandon withdrew from his master's office to practise 
on his own account, as he thus expressed it—‘ I have now com- 
menced my career, with a determination to make every effort to 
obtain pul lic approbation.” 

Some of the young architect's first works were for halls and offices 
for public companies in London, and he was appointed by the East 
India Company, architect and C.F. to Fort Marlborough, in the 
Island -f Sumatra; but he subsequently declined the appointment, 
on account of the climate. In 1776, he, in conjunction with Mr. 
Woolfe (an Irishman), the Board of Works architect, formed the 
intention of publishing a continuation of “ Vitruvius Brittanicus,” 
commenced by the eminent Colin Campbell, and three volumes of 
which were published by him. With this work our readers are 
mostly familiar, and the undertaking may be considered as one of 
an arduous and formidable character. In 1767, Mr. Gandon exhi- 
bited drawings at two public exhibitions, which attracted much 
admiration. In succeeding years, until he came to settle in Ireland, 
in 1781. Mr. Gandon executed several works in England of a 
palatial and domestic character chiefly; but the first work in this 
country with which his name is identified was the competition for 
the Royal Exchange, now degenerated into a “City Hall” for the 
second citv in her Majesty's kingdom, in which, however, he was 
unsuccessful. as Mr. Cooley obtained the work. The Royal 
Academy, in 1769, offered to give three gold medals for the best 
designs in painting, sculpture, and architecture, and Mr. Gandon 
entering the lists as a competitor, ‘was soon informed, to his very 
great gratification, his design was declared the best, and that, conse- 
quently, he should obtain the gold medal.” The subject was that of 
a triumphal arch; and on the occasion of the distribution the 
impromptu powers of the competitors were tested, and it falling to 
the lot of young Gandon to sketch a design for a park gate, he 
immediately did so, and the Committee, amongst whom was Sir 
William Chambers, congratulated him warmly on the succese of 
his designs. In 1771, Mr. Gandon married, and became the 
proprietor of an extensive household, Competing for a proferred 
premiam of 100 guineas for the hest design for a lunatic asylum, 
‘‘The new Bethlehem Hospital,” on a very extended scale, with a 
frontage of 540 feet, and depth of 350 feet, it was unanimously 
awarded to him by the committee, but the execution of the work 
was handed over to some man ‘of mere lath and plaster.” This 
was the last public work for which he competed in England, and it 
nearly cost him his life, as it became necessary for him to inspect 
personally each apartment in the old building, where, to use his 
own phrase, “he encountered the most deplorable cases of the 
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wreck of the human mind,” which first caused sleepless nights, 
horrible dreams, and finally produced brain fever. We next hear of 
him preparing designs for the new Custom House in our city, 
and being called on to superintend its erection, he arrived in 
Dublin on the 26th of April, 1781. At this period of his career, 
then, we leave him for the present, intending to resume our 
biography in next number.* 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Wr stated a few davs ago that an experimental car, bearing an 
electric lighting apparatus, had been seen in the streets of Paris; 
hence it may not be uninteresting to explain to our readers the 
nature of such an apparatus. The principle on which it is con- 
structed is electro magnetism — that is the property which electricity 
has, ander certain circumstances, of producing magnetism, and con- 
versely. Suppose a wire, many yards in length, and clothed with 
silk, to be coiled round a hollow cylinder, and let a magnetic bar of 
steel fit like a core in the hollow; then, each time this core is intro- 
duced into the cylinder, an electric current passes through the wire ; 
though of short duration, its intensity is proportional to the length of 
the coil. Again, each time the core is taken out another electric 
current is produced in an inverse direction ; so that by constantly in- 
serting and drawing out the core an indefinite number of electric 
currents may be obtained. If the core, instead of being a magnetic 
steel bar, consists of a bar of unmagnetized iron, and an electric 
current be made to pass through the coil of wire, and then an equally 
singular effect is obtained ; the iron cure becomes so highly mag- 
netized that it will raise heavy bars of iron, and the attraction is so 
great that it requires a strong man to wrench the bar from the mag- 
netized core. This effect, however, ceases as svon as the electric 
current is interrupted. It isclear from this that it is much easier to 
obtain a permanent effect, by magnetizing and uumagnetizing a bar 
in this way than by alternately inserting and drawing out a stecl 
magnet, as in the former method ; and the only difficulty that remains 
is to give the apparatus a convenient mechanical arrangement. 
This is done as follows :—Suppose a hexagonal fratne, placed hori- 
zontally on legs, like a table. At each of the angles let there be one 
of the electro magnets, or cylinders of induction with wire coiled 
round, above described, and supported by an inner frame, so that the 
whole may have the appearance of a horizontal wheel, with electro 
magnets for spokes; only the nave is supplied by a holluw frame. 
In this hollow there fits a drum, revolving on a vertical axis, and 
carrying on its circumference eight bars of soft iron, which, in 
going round, come very nearly in contact with the electro magnets. 
Now, from what has been said, it is easy to understand that, 
whenever one of these bars approaches the electro magnet, it ia 
attracted laterally until it comes in front of it, when the action 
of the electro magnet ceases; but at that instant the attractive 
power of the next electro magnet commences, and so on. Now as 
each of the bars thus receive six impulses in one revolution, and as 
there are eight bars. the number of impulses received in all by the 
revolving drum is 48, which impulses occurring in a very few seconds 
produce in point of fact a continuous motion. Now, if the place 
of the spokes be occupied, not by cylinders of induction, but 
by magnetised iron bars, the cylinders being fixed on the 
revolving drum, and their hollows fitted with cores of unmayg- 
netised soft iron—then, each time a cylinder comes in front 
of a magnet, the soft iron becomes magnetised. and generates a 
current in the coil, which ceases as soon as the cvlinder changes its 
place. Now, as the motion is continuous, and the revolution rapid, 
each ceasing current is replaced by another, and so on ad infinitum. 
These currents are concentrated into a common conductor, and by 
this means an amount of electricity is obtained which will melt an 
iron wire three yards long and one-fourth of a line in diameter, and 
perform greater wonders still, according to the power of the apparatus. 
One consisting of 382 cylinders and 24 magnets, and made to revolve 
235 times in a minate, was seen to produce a permanent and regular 
light equal to that of 230 tapers. Such, indeed, was the intensity 
of the light produced, that a lighted candle being held against a 
white wall, not only the shadow of the candle, but also the shadow 
of the flame was projected on the wall by the electric light. The 
eort at which electric light of the intensity described might be pro- 
duced, would not exceed 15 centimes per hour for each appuratus.— 
Galignant’s Messenger. 


® We are indebted for the principal incidents In the life of Yr. Gan lon 
the work compiled by the late Thomas J. Mulvany, R.H.... 


Scientific and Artistic Memoranda. 
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Mr. Mallet, C.E., in an able paper read before the Institution of | 
Civil Engineers, stated that “the larger the mass of wreught iron ore, 
the more liable is it to the occurrence of flaws on cooling,” and that | 
‘*‘ overmuch forging is a cause of weakness.” 

Mr. Wheatstone has invented an improvement in telegraphy, 
called the automatic writing telegraph, by which 500 letters a minute | 
may be printed, with simpler instruments than those at present used. | 
It is now in use at the House of Lords, and at the London Docks. 
It admits of ready application indoors, and in the tield ; the Emperor 
of the French ordered a pair some three months ayo. Provided with 
these, he could flash messages from the front to the rear of his army 
over a distance of fifty miles. 

Mr, Fleming, C.E., has invented a new compound rail for railways, 
in which he inserts a core to maintain the continuity, and thereby 
do away with the joints; and the top and bottom of the rails being 
alike, admit of them both being used for the same purpose. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a recent lecture at Bradford, advised artists and 
manufacturers not to study mere fashion and caprice, but that which 
is true and elevating; to leave off stealing designs trom one another, 
and seek rather to invent for themselves. [We wish he would pro- 
mulgate this doctrine in some of our lrish towns. ] 

Mr. Allan proposes a system of telegraphic communication 
between England and her colonies and foreign possessions, which 
shall keep clear of the continent, by means of a submarine line 
direct from Plymouth to Gibraltar, thence to Malta and Alexandria, 
and onwards to India. This, as be shews, would render us indepen- 
dent of foreign powers and operators, and enable us to communicate 
with the more dispatch. Mr. Allan would make his cable with a 
solid copper core, strong enough to resist any amount of strain, 
whereby it would be stronger aud yet lighter than the Atlantic cable 
laid last July. 

Mr. Hearder of Plymouth savs, that as engineers have got over the 
mechanical difficulties of laving a cable. so electricians should over- 
come the difficulties that hinder its working. As the result of his 
investigations on the subject, he states that a cable is best fitted for 
the transmission of a charge when it has a fibrous layer between the 
wires and the gutta-percha, or between the gutta-percha layers 
themselves. Flax or hemp would be a suitable material, and at the 
same time greatly strengthen the cable. ‘Such a cable,” says Mr. 
Hearder, “ when made of the requisite dimensions, need not weigh 
more than six hundredweights per mile in air. or one hundredweirht 
in water; and from experiments made witha sample of an analogous 
construction, the breaking strain would be upwards of seventeen 
hundredweights, or equivalent to between 17 and 2() miles of its own 
length in water. It will be remembered that the Atlantic cable 
would not support three miles of its own length in water; and I 
question much if the integrity of its gutta-percha coating could be 
depended on under the strain of a single mile.” 

SUPER-HEATED SreamM.—Further experiments are making with 
super-heated steam, and with the advantage—a saving of 30 per 
cent. The Vulletta, a steamer belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, has just been fitted with an engine on the super- 
heating principle, by Mr. Penn, and the result is as described. The 
temperature of steam, as commonly used in engines, is 250 degrees ; 
the super-heating raises it to 350; and it is by an admission of a 
portion of this to work with the common steam that the effect is pro- 
duced. The super-heating, in the present case, is accomplished by 
a system of pipes in the smoke-box ; and we are told that the principle 
is applicable to all kinds of engines. The coal-bill of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company amounts to £700,000 a year; hence a saving 
of 80 per cent. will add largely to their profits. 

By advices from New York we learn that, although the Ericson 
was a failure on the great scale, the air-engine has nevertheless com- 
pletly succeeded on the sinall scale. Wp to five-hurse power, it is as 
effectual as steam, and not one-tenth of the cost; so that, in American 
phraseology, “ the Ericson air engine is going to wipe every other 
kind of engine off the slate: that is, so long as it does uot exceed | 
five-horse power. 
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Becrast Fixe Ant Exuistrion.—The Committee of the Fine 
Arts Society, having very judiciously determined to admit the 
working classes on Saturday evenings, on payment of threepence 
each,a “limited” number of individuals availed themselves of the 
great privilege thus offered tothem. When it becomes better known 
amongst the workiny classes, we doubt not but hundreds of them will 
take the opportunity of visiting this excellent collection of works 
of art. [We are glad to see that the Society has thus far met ‘ the 
working classes,” but in this age of cheap education, we think they 
might have gone still farther and reduced the charge to one penny, 
fur the prudence of which they have precedents in a metropolitan 
institution of a similar character. —En. ] | 
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DECIMAL COINAGE. 


Tur final report of the commissioners appointed to investigate this 
subject has at last been sent in, The document is published in the 
form of a blue-book, the bulk of which consists of drafts or pre- 
liminary reports, and copies of documents put in in evidence, some 
of value. but the greater number partaking of the ordinary character 
of blue-book appendices. The actual report consists of a etatement 
of the reasons in consequence of which the commissioners have 
decided not to recommend any change in the existing coinage. The 
following are some of them:—That there appears to be no approach 
to unanimity of opinion, on the question of the introduction of 
decimal coinage, in the commercial or other classes of the community. 
That it is very difficult to come to any useful conclusion as to the 
merits of the decimal principle in the abstract, distinct and peculiar 
difficulties attending each separate form in which it has been pro- 
posed to introduce the decimal principle into the coinage of the 
country. That the pound and mil scheme is the only form ia 
which, under the present state of public feeling in this country on 
the question, the introduction of the decimal principle into our 
coinage can be contemplated with any reasonable probability of 
sufficient support. ‘That as regards paper calculations there appears 
to be a preponderance of advantage on the side of decimal coinage; 
but the extent of the superiority in that respect may be the subject 
of much diff-rence of opinion. That as regarda the comparative 
convenience of our present coinage and of the pound and mil acheme, 
for the reckonings of the shep and the market, and for mental 
calculations generally, the superiority rests with the present svstem, 
in consequence, principally, of the more convenient divisibilitv of 
4, 12, and 20, as compared with 10, and the facility for a successive 
division by 2, that is, for repeated halving. That as regards the 
comparative convenicnce of the coins provided by the rival systems, 
the advantage appears to rest with our present coinage. ‘hat the 
advantages in calculation and account-keeping anticipated from a 
decimal coinage may, to a great extent, be obtained without any 
disturbance of our present coinage, by a more extensive adoption 
of the practice now in use in the National Debt Office, and in the 
principal Assurance Offices, viz. of reducing money to decimals, 
performing the required calculations in decimals, and then restoring 
the result to the present notation. 


-_ — 


New Cuercu or St. Patutcr, Ce_sree.—tThe dedication of 
this new edifice took place on the 19th ult. ‘It is something more 
than two years ago since the foundation was laid by the most Rev. 
Dr. Cullen. It is in the early pointed style of the thirteenth century, 
comprising nave. chancel, aud side aisles, with votive chapels, one 
dedicated to the Virgin, and another to the holy sacrament. The high 
altar has a slab or table supported by pillars of Cork red marble. 
The reredos is similiarly composed of opes and pifMars of the same 
rich materials, with richly wrought capitals. The marble tabernacle 
is of beautiful design and workmanship, over which rises a canopy 
to the height of thirty feet, surmounted by a richly carved cross and 
adorned with figures of angels, &c. The great eastern window over 
the altar is filled with stained glass of beautiful design. the compart- 
ments containing representations of the mysteries of the faith, and 
beneath pictures of the Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Patrick, and other 
saints. The arched ceiling of the chancel is pannelled for the re- 
ception of appropriate paintings. The aisles are separated from the 
nave by pillars of wroucht sandstone, with moulded capitals, from 
which spring pointed arches, over which is a high clerestory con- 
taining two tracery windows. The west front presents the graceful 
and deeply moulded arched entrance forming the main portal, above 
which rise a couplet of lanceolate windows richly adorned. The 
windows of Our Lady's chapel and the other votive shrines are of 
splendid design in stained «lass, through which light falla upon the 
interior.—Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy was the architect; Mr. Robert 
Farrell, the builder. 


At a recent sitting of the State Council, the Empress E:genie in 
the chair, and in presence of ex-king Jerome, it was settled that a 
bronze column, aa tall as that in the Place Vendome, to be forme: 
out of Austrian cannon from Italy, should be set up on Place de 
la Concorde, with a statue uf Napoleon III. to correspond with that 
of Napoleon T. At Milan, the Arco del Sempione, a marble struc- 
ture of the first Emperor, is to be completed on its original design, 
with a chariot of bronze on top, and Napoleon III guiding the teain. 
It is to take the name of the ‘* Arco della Pace.” 


THe National. PortRAIT GaLery.—Several worka have been 
added to the National Portrait Gallery, London. They consist of 
Cowley, the poet; Selden, the Marquis of Ormond. Lord Hood, and 
the seven bishops who were tried and acquitted in James I]1.’s reiyn. 
The two first-named are, however, the only one of these new ac- 
quisitions which are yet hung up in the rooms. The others, re- 
quiring to be framed, and otherwise prepared for exhibition, will not 
be exposed tu public view for a few days yet. 
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SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 
SEWERAGE—NO. V. 
Ee ni ERTO we have described in our papers on 
ib 


this subject a succession of failures of plans for 

remedying the evils of the present sewerage 
system, and we have pointed out the utter uselessness 
of throwing away hundreds of thousands of pounds 
in the shape of lime, by way of “disinfecting” the 
sewers and obviating the pestilence of the ‘Thames. 
We have shown the latter operation, carried into 
effect by the authorities of London, apparently as a 
dernier resort, to be contrary to all scientific and 
chemical principles, and we prognosticated results 
which have already proved themselves. Several 
months back we pointed out the monstrous fallacy of 
casting lime into the sewers, at the cost of £150 a-day, 
‘to disinfect the river;” but the engineers of London 
dictated, and the commissioners paid the money, 
whilst the inhabitants who provide it, suffer the 
double penalty of payment and pestilence. 

The following paragraph—one of several appearing 
in the London papers within the last month—now tells 
of the commencement of the odoriferous season of 
London :— 

‘“Reyeweo Symptoms oF Fetip ExualaTions FROM THE 
Taames.—The medical ofticer of health for the city of London, Dr. 
Letheby, states that the Thames has, within the last few days, ex- 
hibited unmistakeable signs of offensivenes:, but much more pungent 
than last year. From London-bridge to the point below Blackwall 
these evidences are already unmistakeable, and call for the immediate 


attention aud interference of the Board of Works or the Conservators 
of the Thames.” 


What will the Board of Works or the Conser- 
vators of the Thames do? Nothing! The monster 
sewers now in course of construction will go on, and 
the rivers and the sewers will, from day to day, give 
more “ unmtstakeable signs of offensiveness.” Whien the 
£3,000,000 already voted shall have been expended, 
then possibly a new comission of enquiry will be 
established, and, if truth be told, it will be found 
that every sewer has increased its quantum of filth 
and effuvium. The Thames will speak out in such 
noisome language, that even the most sceptical will 
not doubt, and Dr. Letheby’s “ liquid deodortzer,” 
which is now announced to be in preparation, will 
have about as much effect aa the use of a trident to 
keep out the tide. 

But to our task. We have now to describe the 
third proposition for remedying the sewerage evil, 
named “the peat charcoal system,” devised by Mr. 
Jasper Rogers, C.E. 

It would have been well, perhaps, that it had re- 
ceived any other name. There is no doubt that “ peat 
charcoal” has been “a bone of contention” in the 
scientific world. For some years its singular deo- 
dorizing and absorbent propertics, now universally 
admitted, had been almost totally denied, and the 
groundwork of Mr. Rogers’s plans, which are patented, 
rests upon the power of peat charcoal to absorb and 
at once destroy all emanations arising frum the foulest 
feculant matter. 

Mr. Rogers assumed in his publications, com- 
mencing in 1849, what must be admitted has since 
been incontestibly proved — namely, that night-soil 
could not be forced through the sewers by the action 
of water; and taking that as his data, he proposed a 
total change—in fact, a return to the original and 
still recognized principle of sewerage law—namely, 


that night-soil should be wholly excluded from public 
sewers. To enable this to be done effectually, he 
sugvested three methods for adoption in existing 
streets, and one for new streets. 

Ist—That outside each house, sunk under the flag- 
way, or in the area, or at the rere of the premises, 
should be a portable or fixed tank or receptacle, into 
which the pipe from the water-closet should discharge. 
At one side of the tank (within it) a compartment 
contains peat charcoal, and from the bottom of the 
division a pipe issues to the main sewer. The action 
is evident. ‘The solid matter remains in the tank ; 
the water, passing through the peat charcoal, is de- 
prived of its impurities by the chemical action of 
the carbon, and is discharged into the main sewer 
in a comparatively pure state, whilst the solid matter 
i3 retained in the tank, to be converted into a manure, 
the final deodorization being effected by peat charcoal. 

2nd—In the event of portable tanks being incon- 
venient, his second suggestion is the construction of 
one tank, placed in a vaulted chamber, say at the end 
of and under each street, to receive the matter of a 
number of houses, conveyed thither by metal pipes in 
connection with the soil-pipe from the closet. The 
principle of the arrangement is the same as already 
described—the water passing in a purified state into 
the main sewer, the solid matter being retained and 
converted, in the chamber beneath the street, “into 
an inodorous compost, capable of being at once 
packed in sacks, and transported by any conveyance.” 

The 3rd plan is, to carry through the public sewer 
of all streets a close metal main or pipe, such as our 
water or gas mains, into which the closet pipes only 
shall discharge; these mains to pass into a chamber 
of cast iron, erected at the sewer mouth. The principle 
is, of course, as already described—the filtration and 
manipulation of the manure being effected in the 
chamber, and the produce taken away in_ barges. 
There is added a very unique proposition for prevent- 
ing the stoppage of the matter in the pipes, and as 
we are not aware of anything similar being suggested, 
we give the following extract, descriptive of the latter 
plan, from “ Facts and Fallacies of the Sewerage 
System” :— 

“It will thus be seen that if the house refuse main be adopted, 
the general sewers woul! have no impurities passing through them, 
and there would be nothing to contaminate the water except what 
it might take up in its passage over the surface of the streets to reach 
the gully; therefore there would be no future noxious emanations 
from the sewers, because there would be no sensible noxiousness in 
them. 

“The house refuse mains, made of cast metal, I would carry 
through every sewer in the metropolis, increasing their diameter as 
they neared the point of discharge. I would concentrate the falls 
towards the most facile points, adopting such of the fifty-eight or 
sixty principal sewer mouths, as might be found desirable, for the 
final discharge; and at each of these, within the banks of the river, 
I would construct the filtering and vacuum chambers shown in plate 
No. 5, into which the mains would empty their contents; and it 
will be observed that there would be no disturbance of the thorough- 
fares necessary in order to Jay the house mains; the work could be 
done within the sewer itself. 

*‘ Now the first great object gained would be, that decomposition 
of the matter discharzed into this close main would be almost wholly 
arrested; and the result—no noxious gases could reach the houses, 
simply because they would not exist in the main, or at most in an 
infinitesimal degree, from the absence of atmospheric action. Thus, 
both streets and houses would be freed from poisonous emanations. 

‘The house refuse main, ending at the filtering chamber, would 
enter, as shown, near its centre. At this point would be a valve, to 
cut off the connexion with the chamber when necessary. The solid 
matter brought by the inain would sink to the bottom of the chamber, 
where, the water being undisturbed, it would naturally precipitate ; 
whilst the water would pass upwards, through the grating shown, 
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and ascending to its own level through a body of peat charcoal, 
would not only leave all solid matter beneath, but would be totally 
divested of its impurity, and mizht pass away at any time of tide 
into the river. ‘This is simply provided for by means of tide-valves, 
which close as the tide rises, and oblize the water in the chainber to 
ascend to a higher level, before it discharyes itself. The tide water, 
therefore, could never enter the chamber or the mains. 

“The filtering and vacuum chamber represented in plate No. 5, 
is provided with an Archimedian screw, as shown, which extends to 
the bottom of the receptacle, and is set in motion by the small steam- 
enzine represented on the upper floor of the chamber—up that screw 
the contained matter continuously ascends as if up an inclined plain; 
the greater portion of the water, intermingled with the matter, 
passing out through the exterior of the screw, which is composed of 
open wire work; and when the matter reaches the mouth of the 
serew, it is in a semi-solid state. At this puiut, the final deodori- 
zation takes place, by immediate intermixture with peat charcval— 
in the same manner exactly as I had the honour of proving before 
two meetings of citizens of London, in October, 1849, when I tirst 
lectured upon my discoveries on this subject—which is described in 
the certificates and extracts from the pamphlets and papers published 
at that period. 

“ rom the intermixing machine, the manure will pass at once 
into a bare, at the side of the tank, in a perfectly deodorized state, 
withont the Joss of any of its original fertilizing elements—whilst 
the removal will take place without the slightest inconvenience or 
annoyance to the public. 

* But [ almost imagine I hear some one say, ‘Suppose your 
mains become chukid, what then becuines of your proposition ? 

Vell, suppose they do, I shall not be in a worse position, nor as Lad 
a one, a3 when the sewers become choked at present, which we all 
know is constantly taking place—when the only possible remedy is 
te open some half-dozen apertures in the street, until the place of 
stoppage is discovered—and then to bucket the matter up, per- 
hapsat mid-day, and cart it away— oftentimes with the summer sun 
beaining on it, as it wends its unsavoury course, not unfrequently 
throuvh Belvravia. 

‘‘ Now as regards the stoppage of my mains, a simple blow of a 
hammer given to the pipe by a workman as he passes within the 
sewer seeking for the defect, will infallibly tell him, by the sound, 
where it is; and if there were xo other way tu remove the accumulatiun, 
it would be only necessary to disconnect the one length of pipe in 
which it existed, when it could be at once removed. Let it be 
recollected that, even now, the sewers are entered and walked through 
by workmen; but I trust the day will come when they may be 
traversed (except in case of fluods or storm) almost without sviling 
& shoe. 

‘‘T would now, however, point out another mode provided to 
prevent stoppage in my mains. In the plate No. 5, will be seen 
where the pipe, or ‘house main,’ is connected with the ¢ filtering 
chamber :’ at this point there is a slide valve. I have already ex- 
plained that the ‘ Archimedian screw’ lifts all the solid matter out, 
whilst a pump is arranged to draw away the water remaining at low 
tide, and the chamber is so constructed of cast-iron plates, bolted 
together, that it is not only perfectly air-tight, but strong enough 
to resist, at all points, the full amount of atmospheric pressure, when 
a vacuum is produced within ; and the area or cubic contents of the 
chamber should be in proper proportion to the cubic contents of the 
pipes discharging into it. 

‘* Now, suppose that a stoppage take place in any part of the pipe 
or main. The slide valve where it joins the chamber is screwed 
close; the valve at the exit passage is also secured, and whatever 
water remains in the chamber is pumped out. 

‘* This being accomplished (and it would be an operation of no 
moment, becfuse the process of removing the soil from the chamber 
would be continuous throughout each day ), an air pump would be 
set in motion by the engine, and as soon as a perfect vacuum were 
produced in the chamber the slide valve would be lifted, and I need 
scarcely add that everything in the mains connected with the chamber 
must rush towards and into that vacuum, until it no Jonger exist. 

‘¢ Thus, I believe, I have provided au arrangement which would not 
only effect its object in cases of need, but which is capable of being 
put into operation, without any difficulty, every twenty-tour hours, 
if found desirable. A novelty, no doubt, and liable, therefore, to 
objection; but still, perhaps, not unworthy of practical test, as 
grounded on one of nature's most puwer'ul laws.” 


The fourth plan is that for new streets. 


It is proposed, that in place of a sewer, as at present 
under each street, an arched vault, or dry tunnel, 
be constructed, about six feet high and three feet wide, 
with a footway at bottom, formed of flags about an inch 
apart, to permit drainage, these flags forming the covering 
of an inverted circle or sewer, of about two feet diameter, 
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under the footway—this sewer being intended to carry 
away the surface and drainage water from the streets, 
but nothing else. ‘Through the tunnel it is proposed 
to lay the water mains, gas pipes, electric wires, &c., 
also a metal pipe, called an excretary or house refuse 
muin, into which the closet pipes would discharge in 
the same manner as already described. By this 


means it is proposed, not only to obviate the evils of 


the sewerage system, but to prevent all the others 
which we now suffer from through constant dis- 
turbance of the surface of our streets—for laying and 
repairing the several mains, for cleansing the sewers, 
&e., &c. The space within the tunnel would be ample 
tu permit ready access for workmen; the slightest 
escape of gas or water could be detected ; repairs 
executed at comparatively tiiding cost; and, inasmuch 
as the surface of the streets need never be disturbed, 
the repairs of thoroughfares would be infinitely less 
than at preseut. 

Such are the leading points of the third proposition for 
remedying the evils of the sewerage system ; and which 
we have, as faithful chroniclers, to add to the liat of 
failures, inasmuch as it has failed to obtain public 
support. Why, we confess we are at a loss to decide, 
particularly as the merit of the “dry tunnel ” or 
sub-way plan has been fully recognised by three ot 
the leading engineers of London, and by the Metro- 
politan Commissioners, and a prize granted for it, as 
may be seen by the following paragraph from a 
contemporary — 

‘The publication from which we have taken the description of 
Mr. Rogers's peat charcoal filter and apparatus for intercepting 
sewerage at the sewer wouth is dated 1857, and the patents had 
been long previously secured, consequently Mr. Rogers's cannot be 
deprived of the ndvantages of his invention and genius; but it is a 
singular fact that this is the second time his plans respecting the 
sewerage arrangements for London, &c., have been brought forward 
by Londoners as their own. We recollect attending Mr. Rogers's 
lectures, given at the Dublin Society House, on the Sanitary Im- 
provement of Dublin. when he produced an admirably executed 
diagram of his design for dry tunnels for new streets, through which 
should be laid the water, gas mains, and electric wires; and a 
House efuse Alain aud tiltering apparatus, by which arrangement 
all impurities from the sewers would be prevented, and all further 
breaking up of the surface of the streets rendered unnecessary. We 
happen to have before us a copy of the Commercial Journal, with a 
full report of that lecture, still, although it was subsequently pub- 
lished for the Sanitary Association, and copics sent by that body to 
the metropolitan courts of London, the commissioners gave to a Mr. 
Davis a prize of 100 guineas, fur an alinost literal copy of that plan 
and diagram after it had been published in London, as one of the 
plates attached to Mr. Rogers's * Facts and Fallacies of the Sewerage 
System.’”—Freeman's Journal. 


We are aware of other instances where our good 
neighbours of London have appropriated to them- 
selves things that did not belong to them, but in this 
instance we confess astonishment at so barefaced a 
plagiarism succeeding in obtaining the reward from 
the person really entitled to it, although an Irishman 
—and we confess also at a loss to understand why so 
easily tested a general proposition as that made by 
Mr. Rogers, has nut been tested ; particularly when we 
find such an offer made as follows, which we extract 
from a letter from him, published in the London 
papers, addressed to the Committee of the House ot 
Commons appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Thames :— 

‘ The facts, certificates, &c., set forth in the publication sul: mitted, 
will, 1 believe, testify as to the feasibility of my proposition, and I 
shall only take the liberty of adding on that score, that, if they 
obtain support so far as to steps being taken for publicly testing 


their assumed advantaes, an ample supply of Peat Charcoal shall 
be at cominand, free of all cost, for the purposes of one tank aud 
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apparatus to be erected at the mouth of any London sewer, with 
metal mains, laid through any district or street; and all working 
plans, details, &c., shall be supplied by me for experimental operation, 
which would be simple, and of moderate cost.” 

We have a strong impression that if these proposi- 
tions had been made by a Londoner, they would have 
been long since adupted—at least tried. It appears to 
us that when so many facts exist to bear out the 
theory, and when the test is so simply and inexpen- 
sively within reach, that there is little justification for 
not adopting Mr. Rogers’s offer, which we find 
reiterated in several parts of his publications and 
letters to the London authorities. 
be questioned have been given of the deodorizing 
properties and disinfecting powers of peat charcoul— 
its singular capability in filtration, its value as a fer- 
tilizer, &c., &c. These are now established realities. 
Why, then, should so simple a means be left unnoticed, 
while such gigantic ones are put in essay against the 
proofs of all experience to the present moment ? 

But for the present we close. We have faithfully 


described all that has been hitherto done to damage or | 


to remedy the sewerage. We shall return to the 
subject. We should wish much to hear the opinions 
of others on what we have disclosed, and whether we 
have erred in the descriptions given. There is, 
perhaps, no subject of more vital importance to the 
welfare of the general community. 


It is now in the hands, we may say, of a clique in | 


London, and, like the unhappy flock of sheep that 
wait to see one begin to nibble the turnips, although 
half starving whilst they wait; the community wait to 
see the result of the London monster sewers. No one 
appears to have courage to go out of the beaten path, 
notwithstanding that it is about the foulest and filthiest 
that ever was travelled; and the influence of the men 
in power in London who have committed themselves 
to the fallacious plans now in use, is so great, that we 
ean scarcely hope for a change there until it becomes 
unbearable, as we believe it in time will under the 
present regime. [Sut why we in Ireland should blindly 
follow the fallacies of London, we cannot comprehend, 
nor do we think it is creditable to our nationality and 
tulents. 


ARTISTS’ COPYRIGHT, AND PHOTOGRAPIIIC PIRACY. 


AN important decision has recently been given by the Master of the 
Rolls at Dublin, in the case of Turner v. Robinson and Egg, wherein, 
a petition had been filed to restrain the respondent from exhibit- 
ing, publishing, selling, or exposing to sale, or in any way parting 
with the photographic picture entitled ‘The Death of Chatterton.” 
The petitioner submitted that he possessed the exclusive right of 
copying this picture painted by Mr. Wallis, exhibited at the Roval 
Academy's exhifition in 1856, and of which it was alleved that the 
respondent, Robinson, had made photographie copies. Mr. Augustus 
Fyg purchased the painting with the exclusive right (as the petitioner 
stated) to engrave, print, and publish it, and by an agreement entered 
into between petitioner and Mr. Egg on the 18th of March, 1859, 
this right (as was alleged by respondeat) became vested in petitioner, 
but prior to this azreement an illustration from the picture had been 
published in the National Magazine. Subsequently the picture had 
been exhibited at the establishinent of Mr. Cranfield, artists’ ware- 
houseman, Grafton-street, in this citv, and was, both from the nature 
of the subject, and the meritorious character of the painting. an object 
of much admiration. The respondent being a photographic artist of 
much eminence, and, doubtless, seeing a favourable opportunity for 
a lucrative speculation, bethoucht himself of pro.lucing stereoscopic 
views in imitation of the orizinal picture, and fur that purpose pro- 
cured a living of jict, resembling in appearance and similarly clad 
and posed, to personate the dying poet. 

The following able judgment of the Master will fully describe 
farther particulars :—“ It was quite plain from the importance of the 
question at issue that the injuuction should be continued until the 
hearing of the cause. Suppose that Mr. Wallia had never sold this 


Proofs that cannot | 


| picture, but exhibited it at Mr. Cranfield’s for the purpose of engrav- 
ing, would he in that state of facts have a right to sue? He had a 
very strong opinion (though he admitted the question had never been 
the subject of decision) that the painter had by common law the very 
same protection which the author of any work enjoyed previous to 
publication. Surely nothing could be more unjust than to say that 
if a painter gave the public the privilege—and a very great privilege 
it was in some cases—of allowing them to see a work of art in his 
| studio, a person who had thus inspected the picture, having a good 
! memory, aud being an artist himself, would have aright to endeavour 


by some contrivance to make a copy of that work—for instance, by 
_ getting his apprentice, as was done in the present case, to dress him- 
| self up in a peculiar manner, so as to represent the principal figure in 
_ the painting. and then take a photographic represeutatiou of the 
subject, composed in imitation of tbe picture, and representing it in 
| terms by advertisement as a copy ot the picture. This had been 
, dune in the present instance—the photographic pictures sold by the 
| fespondent having been advertised in the newspapers as ‘The Death 
| of Chatterton.’ He looked upon this as nothing short of a fraud, a 
deliberate fraud; and he had not the slyhtest difficulty in holding— 
on the principle laid down in the case of Prince Albert v. Strange, 
| which was the principle of common sense, and in the admirable 
| judgment of Mr. Justice Erle in the case of Jeffrey v. Boosey—one 
| of the ablest judgments that had ever been delivered—that it wouid 

be the bounden duty of a court of equity to interfere in such a case, 
‘ quite irrespective of the common law right of the painter to sue for 
damages, which right he would have as long as he had not pub- 
lished the picture. ‘The question then arose whether there had been 
a publication of the picture; because, if there had, then considering 
the principle laid down in the case of Jeffrey ¢. Boosey, it wonld be 
| very questionable what the law might be. [!e had no hesitation in 

saying that the exhibition of the paintings at the Royal Academy 
| was not such a publication as would deprive the urtist of his right. 
{ It was a qualified publicationm—it was a privilege allowed to the 
public to see works of art. Did any one suppose that if Sir Walter 
| Scott read out one of bis productions to a nuinber of his friends, and 
| that one of them had such an accurate memory that he could repro- 
| duce every word of it, or that some one was ina corner taking notes 
| in shorthand—did any one suppose that in such a case the reading of 
| the work would amount to a publication so as to give the person who 
| had taken notes a right at common law to bring out an edition of the 
work? In an analogy to that case the exhibition ofa picture at the 
Royal Academy, or at Mr. Cranfield’s, or elsewhere, for the like pur- 
| pose. would be nothing more thana qualified publication, which wou d 

not deprive the painter of his remedy at common law or in equity (o 
| prevent a party from the commission of a fraud in attempting to copy 
. the picture. A difficulty. however, as to the third point—namely, 
' that there had been a publication in the National Magazine. But 

for that publication there would not be any serious doubt in this case. 
| He was not prepared tu say, nor did he wish at present to offer an 
| upinion on the matter, what was the effect of that publicaticn in the 
| National Magazine. If the respondent had simply confined himself 
i to copying that enyraving it was questionable whether the petitioner 
would have any cause of action against him. But he had not con- 
fined himself to merely copying the engraving; he had undoubtedly 
used it in the preparation of the photograph, but he had also adopted 
the colouring of the picture for the purpose of inducing the public to 
believe that the photograph was taken from the picture itself. He 
thought this was a fraud; he did not use the word in an offensive 
sense, but a fraud in contemplation of acourt of equity. He might 
entertain some doubt as to whether the photographic pictures pro- 
duced by the respondent would be a serious injury to the owner of 
this valuable painting; but if this were overlooked the photograph 
might by a very easy process be enlarged to the size of the original, 
| and thus an unimportant piracy might be followed up by the adoption 

of another mode of piracy which would be most injurious to the 
, owner of the painting. His Honour concluded by saying that he 
| would continue the injunction, but he would not draw up his order 
for a few days until the petition had been amended as sugyested. 


eee 


Mr. Sullivan, Q.(C., said that Mr. Robinson had published advertise- 
ments in the newspapers that the photographs were not copied from 
the picture. 

The Master of the Rolls—A great many persons may have read 
the first advertisement that the photograph was taken from the pic- 
ture, who never saw the subsequent one contradicting that state- 
ment. 


The discoveries lately made under the church of St. Clement, in 
Rome, consist of an aisle, 150 Roman palms (112 feet) in length, 
_ with five columns still standing, remains of mural painting, the 
fragments of an ancicat mosaic pavement of the Constantinian period, 
and a sepulehral inscription found in the ancient porch, and bearing 
the date of the Consulate of Orsus and Polemius, namely, the year 
&39.— Civilta Cutlotica. 


SANITARY STATE OF BELFAST. | 
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ply of water, great attention to the removal of all which gives birth 


| to malaria and animal poisons; the entire destruction of tenements 


,ELFAST, as many of our readers are aware, is chiefly built on the 
delta formed at the embouchure of the River Lagan. ‘The greater 
part of the streets of the town are only raised a few feet above the : 
high-water level, some on the same level, and parts of others even 
below that level. Many of the streets may be said to have no sewer- 
age whatever, as the old sewers when opened are found to be filled 
with a hard, dry, black residuum, up nearly to the top of the soffit” 
of the arch, which can scarcely, from its hardness, be dug with a 
spade; in other cases which we have seen, it is about the consistence 
and colour of tar; some of these are opened now and then, and 
cleaned out. In some of the principal streets new sewers have been 
built at a low level, perhaps about that of ordinary neap tides, and 
the mouths of all those which are connected with low-]s ing districts, 
liable to be flooded at high water, ave provided with valves to pre- 
vent the ingress of the sea, and during part of the time are in fact 
cesspools. A portion of a new sewer was built in Hish-street some 
four or five years ago, but after being carried up so far as Susar- ; 
house entry, the work was abandoned. A small rivulet runs down | 
this street, and the arch over it isso old and imperfect, that holes in 
the middle of the street are of no rare occurrence, but as the bottom 
is filled with small boulder stones, and not more than two or three 
feet below the surface of the street, no serious accident has yet oc- 
curred, <All the sewerage of the town is ultimately discharged into | 
the Lagan river and the harbour, and only that the sewerage is very 
imperfect, and water-closets very far from being universally adopted, 
they would rival the Thames in imparity. The quantity of sea and 
river water, however, so far exceeds the sewerage, that, in its diluted | 
state, it has not hitherto been much complained of. Such, however, : 
is not the case with the Blackstaff and Pound Burn. In the summer | 

: 


aud in times of dry weather, they become open sewers of the most 
ilthy and obnoxious kind. The improvement of the Blickstat? river 
has been a subject of consideration in Belfast for the last twenty 
years. Engineers have been consulted, and very various have been 
the remedies proposed ; lawyers have been feed, briefs written, acts . 
of parliament obtained, but all in vain—there it still fows with all 
its impurity, blackness, and disgustfully poisonous effluvia. The 
Pound Burn and a goodly number of open ditches are no less offen- 
sive and injurious to health. 

Many of the lanes and streets are narrow ; some of the former not | 
four feet wide. Tll-ventilated courts and cul-de-sacs abound All | 
the slaughtering required by a population of 120,000 persons is , 
carried on in the heart of the town, chiefly in the rere of Hercules- | 
street, where the poorest population and the greatest crowding exist. | 
Not one of the trades obnoxious to health—such as starch-makery, | 
soap-builers, bone-grinders, &c.— have yet been banished from the | 
neighbourhood of human habitations. | 

The town council themselves create no inconsiderable amount of | 
nuisance in several quarters of the town by the huge dunghill which | 
they collect, and store up for months for sale to the farmers. 

Well, notwithstanding all these untoward circumstances, natural ' 
and artificial, hear what an efficient sanitary inspector can do :— 


“ HRALTH OF THE Town.— It is gratifying to be able to state that 
the health of the town contrasts very favorably with that of Bel‘ast 
several years ago, or even of other towns at the present time. Con- 
tagious diseases are hardly known; fever has almost disappeared— 
indeed, we have reason to believe, that, leaving the Union Hospital | 
ont of the question, a dozen certified cases of fever could not be found ! 
in Belfast out of a pepulation of 120,000. This satisfactory state of | 
things is principally to be attributed to the excellent sanitary pre- 
cautions which have been made by the appointed officer of the town 
council, Mr. Lavery, and his staff, who by their vigilant and un- 
ceasing exertions have made Belfast the most healthy town in Ire- 
land."—Northern Whig. 


This is not the first puff direct which we have seen in the Belfast | 
papers touching the ability with which Mr. Sanitary Inspector Lavery 
discharges his duties. Was the sanitary condition of Belfast never 
properly looked after until the xypearance of Mr. Lavery? Did | 
Surgeon Brown, R.N., when sanitary officer of the town some years | 
ago, not discharge his duties faithfully and efticiently ? 

A writer on the sanitary state of Belfast seven years ago says :— 


*‘ The chief desiderata are: improved drainage, more copious sup- 


where foul air, filth, and disease cannot but dwell together and hold 
carnival; the throwing open of our miserable courts and entries, the 
majority of which are shut in, as if purposely to exclu‘e the light 
and air of heaven—mere cul de-sac or blind alleys without any 
thoroughfare to secure ventilation ; removal of slaughter-honsee; the 
provision of parks and places of public open-air recreation for the 


children of toil, many of whom are doomed to spend the greater 


part of every day in an atmosphere wholly unsuited to the animal 
economy.” 

Now, of these desiderata how many have been effected? We 
believe not one; and yet we are to believe that the town is in a sani- 
tary state superior to anything Irish, at any rate, merely -by the ap- 
pointment of this inspector and bis staff. Will the town council be 
able to persuade a cummittce of the house of commons that they 
have discharged their sanitary duties siinply by the appointment of 
inspector Lavery, whilst they have not yet provided remedies for the 
evils which we have enumerated. The whole district of Ballyma- 
carrett and several others are still without public sewers. No effort 
las been made to erect a public abattoir; nothing has been done to 
remedy that monster nuisance, the Blackstaff and its tributary the 
Pound Burn, which might be easily done by reverting to the wise 
laws of our forefathers, and permitting nothing to go into an open 
river save pure water, sewers being provided to carry off all impure 
liguids. What have they done to provide public baths and wash- 
houses? There is no public institution more desirable than this, and 
yet they repudiate the responsibility of supplying them, although a 
rate has been levied for the purpose, and the proceeds in their trea- 
surer’s bands. Some years ago it was not only possible but pleasant 
to bathe adjacent to the town, in the lough; but the railway com- 
panies and the harbour commissioners have completely cut off the 
inhabitants from this healthful recreation, except at the risk of life. 
We say it is the duty of the town council to remonstrate with these 
sclfish bodies, and cause them to provide free access to the waters of 
the ocean in several and suitable places, on the coast. What have 
the town council done in respect to the people's park? We say de- 


_cidedly that they represent the people, and should take action on 


their behalf, and secure and prepare a place for their recreation, where 


/a “toil-worn, sickly, miasm-breathing population” could enjoy a 


little of the fresh and free air of heaven. It is their duty to allure 
the poverty-stricken and the toil-woru artizan from those close courts 
and Janes and dismal abodes, into places where the air is pure, and 
dram-shops absent, where such have been created, and also to attri- 
bute the present health of the town more to the bounty of Providence 
than inspector Lavery. ie 


COMPETITION MATTERS. 
Ir must be very evident to all who reflect on the fact that low 
architects competed for the premiums offered for designs, &e., for the 


| Manchester Assize Courts, and that out of these 109 only three re- 


ceived any remuneration for the serious amount of labour and study 
necessary to produce those desizns, that a vast amount of unproduc- 
tive labour has been called forth by the competition. This fact also 
evinces that the meinbers of the profession are much more numerous 
than the wants of the country demand. Architects find it econo- 
mical, convenient, and often lucrative to take apprentices without 
any limit save the want of supply; hence the numbers in the pro- 
fession are fast outgrowing the means of employment. Can the pro- 
fession, as a body, do anything to put a stop to this? or is it the 
better course to allow the evil to create its own remedy ? Trades- 
men are similarly situated, and make vigorous efforts to prevent their 
own multiplication beyond the wants of the country ; but they form 
themselves into unions, and actin concert. ‘The architects of this 
country are a disjuncta membra, a disunited body, often meauly 


jealous of each other's success; still, a common danger should com- 


pel unity, unity would give strength, and more frequent intercourse 
consequent on unity would have a humanizing tendency. Afais 
reveons @ nos mouluns. Competitions, as hitherto conducted, bear 
in many respects a strong resemblance to a lottery—the author of 
the very best plan cannot predicate with any certainty that he will 
obtain the highest prize—all are induced to spend their time and give 
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their labour for the chance of a prize; and in the case to which we 
have already alluded, 106 architects gain nothing but disappoint- 
ment. Nor can it be even said that the committee have gained 
their object; the premiated designs are by no means faultless. No 
one design possesses supreme excellence in all points, and scarcely 
any of them which do not possess some point of excellence. If the 
committee had been fully qualified to instruct an architect on the 
subject, clearly explaining to him what in all respects they required 
him to produce, nine-tenths of the competitions would have exhibited 
designs equal, if not superior, to any of the premiated ones. It seems 
that when a cominittee want information to enlighten them as to 
what would best meet their requirements, they app-al to the pro- 
fession at Jarge for this information, which they not only seck, but 
seek at a price inuch Lelow its value; some committees go so far in 
this direction that they offer no chance of remuneration whatever. 

The guardians of the Blackburn union offered lately a bonus!! of 
£50 for the best approved plan, with elevations and sections, general 
specification aud estimate in detail, for a building to cost £12,000! 
The charge for an estimate in detail is one per cent., and the plan 
&c., and specification would not be less than two per cent. In this 
case the gnardians ask the profession to give them £360 worth of 
their services and they will pay them with—stop! not pay—they will 
give them a nonus of £50! 

But the guardians of the Blackburn union were exceeded by those 
of East Grimstead, who condescendingly notified that they would 
receive plans with specifications for a building to cost £6,000, making 
no mention of reward or remuneration of any sort. 

We do not, however, intend that there is anything wrong in 
asking professional men, or any other men, to give their time and 
labour, and place their arduously acquired knowledge at the service 
of others, without offering them reasonable remuneration for their 
services; and if there are a number of architects who are willing to 
take employment on these terms, there are no means of preventing 
them doing so, in the present posture of affairs. But, undoubtedly, 
this is an evil to the profession at large. As we have already said, 
there is scarcely a trade the members of which have not found it 
absolutely necessary to unite for the common good. Let architects 
du the same; let them form an association, embracing all members 
of the profession, for their mutual protection and mutual interests ; 
Jet them bind themselves not to compete, unless on conditions being 
offered which shal] be considered by the governing committee of 
thoir body to be just and reasonable, and let one of the conditions 
be, that they shall be made by non-competing architects. And we 
would suggest that there should be only one premiated design, and 
that a small sum should be given to each competitor who has com- 
plied with all the regulations; that the amount of the whole should 
not be leas than would be paid for the same plans, &c., in the 
ordinary way. 

Of course we are aware that there exists a “ Royal Institute of 
Architects in Ireland ;” but we believe that it is a very limited body 
compared to the whole profession, and chiefly confined to Dublin 
architects. Regarding its influence and beneficial action, we cannot 
speak, as we confess our ignorance of anything it bas ever done for 
the general good of the profession; locally in Dublin it may be 
useful, but not in the provinces. We commend this matter to the 
consideration of the members of the architectural profession 
generally. M. 
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New Fioor Covertna Matertau.—The production of a good, 
durable, and cheap covering for floors, embracing the advantages of 
softness and elasticity, has long been sought for. The London 
Mechanics’ Magazine states that a very original material for floor 
covering has recently been patented by Mr. Dunn, a member of C. 
Goodyears Indiarabber Company, London, which meets all these 
conditions. It cousists of a composition of silk, flock, cotton, and 
ether fine fibrous materials, of various colours, mixed with india- 
rubber. These are spread on a canvas back and embossed. The 
result is a material of great permanence and beauty, having all the 
softness of a carpet, with the elasticity and noiseless tread which 
constitute the beauty of a real “velvet pile Brussels.” —Scientific 


American. 
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THE NORTHERN SUBURBS—CLONTARF ! 


Wine the southern suburbs of Dublin are rapidly spreading, and 
becoming populous, there is if possible a retrograde movement in the 
northern. Why such should be we know not, unless that it may be 
a lack of encouragement by loris of the soil, which deters capitalists 
and others from embarking in building projects. If the southern 
side has its advantages over the northern, the latter has its likewise 
in return; and it is much to be regretted, therefore, that, at a period 
when progress marks the way in our city and immediate vicinity, 
that one portion should be so palpably backward while others go 
a-head. 

Our remarks are peculiarly applicable to Clontarf, a locality replete 
with historic and natural interest, combining proximity to and easy 
access from the metropolis with the beautiful scenery contributed by 
our noble bay and mountains; an expansive shore offering facility 
for the healthy luxury of sea-bathing —so eagerly and vainly desired 
by the inhabitants of other cities—and a succession of beautiful ave- 
nues thoronghly sheltered from every unkind blast, and forming a 
continuous shady grove. 

Some of the habitations —along the line of road especially—are in 
a most dilapidated state, others roofless, and again, others patched up 
each spring, and exhibiting a painful shift to make them commonly 
tenantable as ‘ lodgings” for those who are compelled during the 
summer months to seek fresh air even in these tottering structures. 

We hope soon to sec a reaction in this locality, and that certain 
restrictions in leases may be removed, which will have the effect of 
substituting comfortable, substantial dwellings for dilapidated tene- 
ments, perhaps coeval, for aught we know, with Brian Boroihine, 
whose history is identified with this place, but certainly not offering 
any features of interest to the antiquarian or archeologist. A little 
is being done, but not a tithe of what might be, and we gladly notice 
that Sir John Bradstreet has built a mansion near the intersection of 
“the green lanes” — Mr. Carson, architect; as also Mr. Tisdall, in 
same neighbourhood; likewise that Mr. F. Byrne is about building 
four houses in Castle-avenue—Messrs. Isaac and William Farrell, 
architects. Amongst the first and most desirable improvement to 
be effected is the reclamation of the waste space between Annesley 
and Ballybough bridges. Surely it mizht be turned to some 
better account, if thuroughly drained and neatly enclosed; but at 
present it is palpably objectionable, both to the optical and nasal 
organs. We, like many others, had hoped that the abolition of the 
old turnpike would have effected a perfect revolution; but it has 
resulted otherwise. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

A scientific meeting of the Royal Dublin Society was held on 
Friday evening, June 24th. 

Communications—1l. Dr. Carte on a new portion of the bony 
covering of a species of Glyptoden, presented to the musetm by W. 
R. Wilde, Esq, M.R.LA. 2. Edward Brennan, Esq.—Notice of 
the discovery of extinct elephant and other anima] remains oc- 
curring under limestone at Shandon, near Dungarvan. 38. Dr. Carte 
on the identification of the bones discovered by Mr. Brennan. 4. 
Dr. Kinahan on the laws which regulate the distribution of species 
in space and time. 

AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Communications—1. Robert Galloway, Esq., on the valuation of 


soils. 2. Dr. Edward Haughton on some consequences which would 
result from the adoption of Liebig’s theory of the application of the 
sewerage of towns as inanures. The author maintained that guano 
was inferior to sewage in fertilizing power, and in the extent to 
which it was obtainable, the cost of the latter manure being now 
nearly double its original price. Further, that could an eflicient 
system of collecting the former waste substances be carried out, there 
is no doubt that it would render us quite independent of the supply 
of guano, and the health of the public would be greatly promoted. 
Ireland might also increase the quantity of land under tillage, in 
place of allowing so many thousand acres to be either devoted to 
rearing live stock, or totally unemployed. The advantages expected 
from the new system are: 1, larger crops; 2, greater immunity from 
pestilence; and 3, the purification of all our rivers and seacoasts. 
These advantages are worth striving for, although the subject may 
not be a very attractive one, except to the practical agriculturist or 
sanitary reformer. 


THE ENTITY OF ‘ITE IONIC ORDER.® 
BY 8. HUGGINS. 


AMONG the most remarkable achievements of the genius of form in 
the aves that are past is the lonic order; [ refer more particularly 
te its characteristic feature, the voluted capital. By whom it was 
invented, if individual inventor it had, or by what fortunate cir- 
cumstance it was first hinted to the architect, it boots us little to 
inquire; though there is sufficient of the scroll form in nature to 
lead us to attribute it to her direct suggestion, it is perhaps more 
reasonable to consider the volute of the lonians as the joint and 
gradual offspring of geometrical skill and art genius—as a creation 
of science refined and applied by art. The volute, afterwards so 
finely developed by the Greeks, not only in the Tonic capital, but as 
the main charm of the Corinthian, was in requisition at a very 
early period of art, into which it seems to have grown imperceptibly 
from the human mind like a plant out of the earth. It was in some 
way used in Nineveh, in Egypt, in India; and, in its classic 
adaptions, was cluny to and retained by the Arabians and other 
Oriental nations, as well as by every people of modern Europe 
down to this day; and thus furnished evidence of an instinctive 
affection for it—of the existence of a chord in the human heart to 
which such forms appeal. Its noblest development, however, and 
the perfection of application, it received on the banks of the Hlissus, 
and in the triple temple of the Aeropolis, where it assumes a form on 
which a hundred generations of men have gazed with pleasing 
wonder, and one wherein all whose hearts could thrill to beauty 
have recegnised a natural grace and genuine artistic feeling. I 
refer to these eximples, because they may be looked upon as the 
bean ideal of the order, by which, as the nearest approximation to 
perfection of form, its sesthetic value should be judged, and not by 
any degenerate example of subsequent times; for, strange to say, no 
form has, in succeeding specimens of it, more degenerated than the 
voluted capital of the second Greek order. In nothing did the 
Roman and Renaissance architects show their inferiority of taste to 
the Greeks than in the non-appreciation of these forms, shown by 
their mean treatment and diminution of the volute, and the singular 
omission of the festoon-shaped hem in their lonic works; between 
ther insipid and lifeless volute (a small curl at each end of a straight 
fillet, so small sometimes as to seem a mere accident,) and the 
flowing and graceful curves of the Erectheum, the distance in 
artistic rank—in evidence of taste and imazvinative power— is, 
indeed, infinite. 

Those who suspect anything meretricions in conception of the 
Ionic capital should be reminded that it was the chief, and sometimes 
the sole, ornament of the fairest prems of Attic taste; the teniples in 
which it was employed being amongst the most beautiful in com- 
position and design of that remarkable people, whose profound 
g-thetic science his engaged the research of ages, and works 
which have been extolled for their surpassing loveliness by the uni- 
form voices of succeeding times. The Ionic was chosen for the great 
Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, and the sumptuous tomb of Mausolus 
and other celebrated monuments of Asia Minor were of the same 
order. It was a favourite of Palladio, Inigo Jones, and others, 
acknowledged the greatest among modern masters; and by them 
and their successors down to the present day it has been extensively 
used, as it would probably have been yet more but for the supposed 
necessity for Corinthian richness and Juxuriance, or rather, display of 
costliness on important works, to which too many eminent men 
have succumbed. 

The Ionic is unable to vie with the luxuriance of nature, like the 
Corinthian; and it is inferior in expression of columnar purpose, t.e. 
capability of support, to the Doric; but it has artistic qualities that 
amply redeem these shortcomings; it is the most harmonious link 
between shaft and architrave that could be conceived—the circular 
line of shaft differently applied, anda most homogeneous termination 
to a cylindrica] form. ‘here is something naturally pleasing in a 
curve of ever-varying motion, wherever seen, or however relatively 
situated, whether in the capital, the console, or the modillion ; but in 
the capitals that grace the Erectheum we have an assemblage of 
curves that, from whatever point viewed, is altogether unique, and 
which for harmony has perhaps never been equailed. The delightful 
combination of unity and variety in the geometrical or logarithmic 
spiral if its volutes, diversity of curvature and increment, regulated 
by unity of law, joined to the motion and play of curves generally, 
constitute a total of linear and formal grace that no unprejudiced 
eye can behold without at least a pleasing interest. Like its elilest 
sister, the Tonic disdains ‘the foreign aid of ornament;” in other 
words, it is independent of all imitation of natural organization, 
whether of leaf or flower, and trusts to the beauty that is born 
of pure form; and as a harmony of form only, its capital is more 
purely a creation, and therefore a greater triumph of art-power than 


® Head before. and published in Transictions of Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeulugicai Suciely. 
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| that of the Corinthian itself. Thau this feature, indecd, there is, 
| perhaps, nothing more interesting to the cul ivated eye in the whole 
ranye of architecture. There is motion and flow of lines,—but 
motion so gentle and flow so peaceful, or ordered and regulated by 
such beautiful and serene law, as to combine the graces of action 
with the softness of repose. Qualities these, by the way, which 
render it a happy metaphor in the architectural poem it illustrates, 
| and gives it a high value as u material exponent ur type of curtain 
‘moral perfections, While the Corinthian belongs to the passions 
i and the senses, the Ionic may be said tu expiess their silence, and 
! shadow forth the tranquillity of Contemplation aud Philosophy ; and 
| this suppests its suitablenes as a feature of cuollezes and educational 
eatabiishments, as well as in public libraries. 1t was the sepulchral 
order of the Ionians; and, as Le Clerk observes, is suitable for all 
places dedicated to peace and tranquillity ; an opinion evideutly co- 
incident witb that of the ancieuts, who significantly applied it in 
the Te:nple of Concord, as they did also in shrines consecrated to 
females; and amony the Egyptians it is remarkable that traces of it 
are particularly observable in those temples dedicated to Isis. But 
the lonic expresses another important quality, viz. purity ; it is the 
very soul of chasteness, and is to the Corinthian (adapting Sir 
Ilenry Wotton’s simile,) as the sedate mutron to the cuurtezan. 

Some have supposed the lonic capitul to be a representation of 
elasticity, and as such have charged it with being obscure and in- 
consistent in constructive meaning ; but I do not believe its inventors 
would have made so great a mistake as the attempt to express in 
stone a quality which it is adverse to the nature of stone to exhibit. 
I believe it was pot intended to have any constructive meaning— 
that the volutes were merely a beautiful accessory, and that the 
abacus, which was always diotinctly maiked, and had a natural and 
obvious use, was the real capital of utility. The Greeks probably 
wished the lonic to be a relief from the strong energetic expression 
of the Doric, and aimed, in its design, at abstract beauty of furm,— 
a meekly aspiring nobleness and purity. 

It is true that the want of facial uniformity in the Ionic capital 
subjects its application to some limitation; it being compulsory on 
the architect either to avoid using it in situations, as in prustyle 
porticoes, where a retiruing face is required, or to make the 
capital of the angular column an artistic monstrosity, by turning 
one of its vulutes diagonally, and bringing two voluted faces into 
conjunction, But the condition of using the Ionic order only ia 
situations requiring no returning face, may be very cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, as, fortuiately, such situations are tolerably trequent; for, 
besides monoprusty le porticoes, it is applicable to cyrto-style, ur semi- 
circula: porticves; to cyclusty lar compositions, or circular peristyles 
generally ; and to porticoes in antis, or recessed loggias, which latter 
sugeest the expedicncy of introducing square pilasters, with anta- 
caps, in lieu of colunins, to the angles of prostyle porticoes 
exceeding one inter-column in projection from the building. 

The ditticulty in question is solved in interiors by the possibility of 
always in such situations resoiting, with strict propriety, to the 
ante accompaniment. ‘To interiors the Llonic order is particularly 
adapted; and there it was frequently used by the ancients in Doric 
structures. Moreover, it nust be granted that the European Greeks 
acted with their usual wisdum in restricting, as they did, the eim- 
ployment of the Ionic oider to their sinall ediaces, a gem-like 
brilliancy and elegance of line being its must striking attribute. 

And this recession of the louic coluinn between ant, in enclosed 
lozgias or propylean entrances, while it supersedes the necessity for 
generating the mutilated form that disfigures the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, gives new beauties tu the order, beauties it could not other- 
wise receive; to such treatment it seems peculiarly adapted; the 
dissimilarity between its front and side faces puintiny to that situation 
as its fitting and legitimate home, wherein it receives a heightened 
effect by the contrast with the antse-caps, the rectilinear plainness of 
which commuuicates to the volutes a more brilliant and yem-like 
gluw than they could otherwise exhibit. In fact, the beauty of the 
lonic capital is but half revealed till thus brought into harmonious 
contrast with the ants caps, which shuuld, therefore, be employed 
to all pilasters placed in connection with Lonic columns, whose effect 
they enhance, while they secure to the composition generally the 
fullest variety of intonation. 

The one-horned capital, though not without its advocates among 
judicious writers, is, it cannot be denied, an artistic abortiun that 
nvust ever be paiuful to the eye of taste; but there is no necessity 
for its existence in the world of art, nor even, in order to avoid it, for 
the injurious modification of a design, or abandonment of any necessary 
arrangement or felicitous idea in respect of plan, the Ionic not being 
the sole order of architecture. 

I have all along, in treating of the [unic order, regarded its capital 
as cousisting of the twu voluted and parallel faces with baluster te- 
turns, which make up the celebrated Greek exauiples. I du so, net 
that I consider this form as alune defensible ; 1 regard the Scainmozisa 
and other fuur-faced Ionics as valuable inventions possessing a species 
of beauty ; but these being more clos-ly allied tu the Corinthian aud 
i te the class call.d Composite tuan tu tue Erectheum and Ilissus Jonic, 
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in which the diasimilarity of front and side is the chief and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, I consider the advocate of Ionicism has 
little or nothing to do with them. 1 think it important that this 
distinction should be made; for, though the uniform capitals are 
beautiful as varieties, especially the concave-sided example of the 
inver order of the temple of Apollo at Basse, which has a classic 
chasteness and simplicity that the others so much lack, and useful in 
meeting the angular difficulty before referred to, yet in them you 
cannot have that fuil development of the volute, nor that general 
simplicity and placid grandeur—that unaffected dignity and grace 
which gives the surpassing beauty and expressional value to the 
Atbenian examples. Besides, it is to this facial diversity, as the 
trait most divergent froin the other orders, it is mainly indebted for 
its place as a distinct order. ‘ 

My first object in this essay is the vindication of the right of the 
fonic to rank among the orders of architecture. I have pleaded only 
its beauty ; but he who lifts any corner of the veil of mistrust from 
its beauty proportionally forwards this aim, since 


“ Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


I say to rank among the orders; but it really matters not whether 
we regard Ionicism as inhering on a distinct order, style, or system, 
or as merely forming a variety of an order or system. That what 
we call the Lonic order is beautiful architecture, or a beautiful element 
of architecture, is all we need in reality to prove. Perhaps, strictly 
speaking, there is but one real order,* und the rest are variations in 
proportions of height to diameter, in which graceful ornaments in 
the shape of volutes or foliage, or both, are added to the forms of 
necessity. If so, the Grecian Doric, whose general form is that dic- 
tated by utility, the fourm with which an engineer would propa warg- 
house or support a railway bridge, is the column or order in its nude 
essential grandeur, or, if conceived of as dressed, in its working dress ; 
and the other two are its more elegant esthetic offspring, the 
Corinthian capital being only an elongation and foliation of the Doric 
echinus,—the Ionic its conversion into the convolutions of the volute; 
while the abacus, the Doric form of which is too essential to all 
columns to admit of much modification, is preserved in both. Per- 
haps the lonians had no idea of inventing a new order, or supposed 
they had done more than reproduced the old one in a gayer dress. 
But supposing this to be the true theory, and that what we call 
orders are to be regarded only as variatiuns—not genera, but species, 
they are not less valuable, and we can suffer none to be extinguished 
that are really beautiful, though increase among the varieties of 
the urders may be had beyond three or five or any number or degree 
now dreamt of. Premiums have been offered for a new order, as if 
that were the great desideratum ; but a man may open a fresh vein 
in British architecture, and strike a new chord in the haman heart 
by the combined beauty and originality of his conceptions, without 
inventing what is generally understood by a new order. Besides 
producing new and original general designs and coinpositions, he 
may be constantly delighting the world with new varieties of capitals 
and other features of his ordinance; his mind, like the vital principle 
in nature, may be constantly and everywhere breaking out into new 
forms, and need not run into old channels. But so far as capital is 
concerned, wany distinct varieties have been already introduced: the 
Gothic and Byzantine builders invented a host of them, many of 
which are very beautiful. This inventiveness of the Gothic builders, 
and which we must regret had not to a greater extent characterized 
the Renaissance architects, we may, in recovering lost ground for 
the art in the first place, avail ourselves of, by taking possession of 
their inventions; for 1 believe that much of the variety, and beanty, 
and life we admire in the Lombardic and Byzantine capitals, and 
that attached to those of the Gothic, might have been retained in 
classic architecture. I have frequently been charmed with the classic 
chasteness of many of these capitals, the immense variety of which 
show the vitality and plasticity of the architecture of the ancients, 
and what it might and would have been, had the same singleness of 
aim, enthasiasm, aud natural freedom of mind been applied to it. 
Few of them are essentially or exclusively Gothic; in many the 
classic chasteness of character is scarcely touched; and so little is the 
departure from antique purity of form, that they might be adopted 
at once into the Greek and Roman families; and if, instead of labour- 
ing at the production of a new order on the one hand, or reducing 
what we have to stereotyped formule on the other, our architects 
had been employed in seeking hints for varieties from existing works 
in other styles —in ungothicizing Gothic, and bringing back Ro- 
manesque to its original simplicity, much better would have been the 
result. The very worst of these may at least touch the imprisoned 
springs of inventive power, and furnish the imagination of the de- 
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© Mr. Ruskin tells us that all capitals might be divided into concave and 
convex, and thus arranged into fo orders. It is true that their constituent 
curves could be so divided; but if from the collected capitals of the world we 
were to separate the convex, would not other than concave ones reimain—a 
kind more beautiful than either. viz. the ogee? This figure many of the 
Egyptian capitals are in actual or genera) contour.—S. H. 
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signer, who would scorn no source for motives of thonght, with 
matcrials for new images. But the architect who is a true mugician of 
the beautiful, would take a still wider range in search of inspiration : 
he would evoke new orders from among the ‘‘ dark red colonnades of 
the Nile,” and even avail himself of the fanciful vigour of Indians 
and other Orientals, however wayward in feeling, or humble in 
artistic skill, till every ancient and modern style contributed some- 
thing of grace or of energy to the visions of beauty he would eternize 
in stune. In Egyptian remains, which present infinite variety of 
capitals, many of them elegant in design and rich in decoration, is a 
grand suggestive source, in which sleep the germs of many beautiful 
classic varieties. Jt has often forcibly struck me how alizht the 
modification that would render some Egyptian capitals beautiful 
classic ones, worthy and fit associates of tle chastest Greek or Roman 
examples: there are some foliaged capitals so beautiful in their com- 
position, that by only changing the character of the leaves, would 
harmonize with those of the Lysicrates monument itself; and with 
respect to many another, simplify—slightly rectify its proportions— 
suppress Some overgrown member, and what classic beauty would 
stand revealed ?—beauty that but for the stern symbolism of their 
overlaying superstitions, its designers never could have missed as 
they did. If in this spirit the Greeo-Romano architecture had been 
practised,—if in its pursuit we had vielded to our instincts, which have 
been resisted in architecture more than in anyother human pursuit, we 
should have had no complaints of architecture being behind the age 
—a lagzard in the march of intellect. By the dictum of Wren, 
which has not been taken with sufficient qualitication and reserve, 
that the pursuit of architecture is now rather the study of classic 
antiquity than the exercise of fancy, classic antiquity has been some- 
what slandered: the three orders are not to be considered as patterns, 
mere stereotyped formulz, or ready made members to be incorporated 
in our designs, as the Constantinal builders used the executed 
columns and other fragments in their erections. Their uve is to in- 
spire: the best of them are but so many methods from which we 
may learn much by analogy ; froin which by imitating different of 
their qualities according to the idea to be expressed, new designs may 
be engendered. ‘here is no model foreach order. I view the orders 
not as forms of definite shape, but as spirits of design, which by 
transmigration, as it were, into a thunsand different bodies, hereafter 
to be organised by art, becomes incentives of thought and emution to 
the latest times. 

We talk of established forms, but many forms we have re;:arded 
as snch are not established. nor were ever intended to be established. 
They are simply designs—illustrations of art—and we are to look 
upon them only as individual impressions, interpretations, and utter- 
ings of the truths of nature. So that the practice of literally copy- 
ing the Parthenon Doric or Jupiter Stator Corinthian even into coin- 
positions otherwise original is not a necessity caused by any limitation 
in the architecture itself. but is simply an exhibition of dulness or 
idleness on the part of the architect, for which the practice of the 
ancients furnishes no precedent ; for all their buildings are dissimilar, 
no two being alike either in proportions or details. The immense 
variety of capitals and other members found among their edifices, 
ruins, and preserved fragments, shows that they did not consider any 
preceding examples in the light of patterns, but that, by throwing 
themselves on their own mental resources, they were enabled to make 
new designs for every building they erected; designs in the full 
sense of the word new, in which no lifeless parts had place, but where 
all, to the smallest detail, glowed with the pure light of thought. If 
this was once done, it can be done now, and we may follow the 
ancients as they followed each other, and breathe into the elements 
they have left us a second Jife of truth and beauty. 


THE DWELLINGS OF IRISH LABOURERS. 


Under the title of “‘ Reasons for extending the Land Improvement 
Act to improve the Irish Tabourers’ Dwellings,” Mr. W. J. Levinge, 
of the county of Westmeath, has published a very useful and in- 
teresting pamphlet, which we would gladJy see in the hands of every 
meinber of the legislature. We must not attempt to give within the 
compass of a notice a just estimate of the arguments used by Mr. 
Levinge for extending the operation of the law. ‘The object of the 
pamphlet is, however, 8o clearly expressed in the title that there ia 
no necessity for an analysis. The law at present provides for the 
good and comfortable accommodation of cattle, by enabling owners 
and occupiers to raise money for the erection of farm buildings. 
Mr. Levinge thinks the same care might with advantage be extended 
to the housing of the people and the improved physical condition of the 
labourer; and the improved moral and intellectual conditious of 
their families would more than compensate owners for the risk, 
while the additional rent paid for the better cottages would, in tact, 
pay all the cost within a very short time. The subject is one of 
importance, and we are glad to see Mr. Levinge apply himsclf to it 
with such zeul.— Freeman. 
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TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS—OVER-HOUSE WIRES. 


lr may safely be predicted that the electra-telegraphic system will 
yet be rendered available for many useful purposes, at present hardly 
thought of ‘The powers of this marvellous agent cannot fail of 
further development. ‘Time and space, two of the great difficulties 
which man is always attempting to conquer, are brousht under 
control, by electric means, to a greater extent than by any other 
natural agent available for practical use; and it will be our own 
fault if we do not apply still further the bounteous gift placed at 
our disposal. 

These minor applications of electric power may be classed into 
time-balls electric clocks, and locad telegraphs. 

A time-ball, such as that which Professor Airy caused to be con- 
structed.at Greenwich, is not merely a clock of wonderful accuracy ; 
it is practically a monster clock, whose indications are visible from a 
very great distance.  ‘I'rue, it tells its tale only once a day, and is 
used chiefly as a regulator of clocks and watches, chronometers and 
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time-pieces elsewhere; but at this particular hour its accuracy 


transcends that of all ordinary clocks; while its indications are 
visible from a distance far greater even than those of the clock at 
the New Houses of Parliament. ‘The Greenwich time-ball is 80 
generally known, that a few words of description will suffice. 


slides up and down a pole passing Uirough its centre. 
apparatus effects all the usual moverents of the ball; but electrical 
contrivances cause the descent of the ball exactly at one o'clock 
every day. ‘The astronomical clock belonsing to the observatory, 
one of the most perfect ever constructed, pives a click or movement 
to a particular picce cf mechanism, at that particular moment; and 
the movement is conmunicated through an electric wire to the ball, 


or rather to a lever which retains the ball in its place; this lever | 


being affected, the ball falls through a distance of many feet. Now, 
the movement of a spherical body, standing out in bold projection 
against the sky, can be seen from a very considerable distance. 
Captains of ships passing down the Thames can see the descent of 
this ball Cif at one o'clock in the day), and can regulate their 
chronometers by this siznal. 

When ouce the usefulness of the Greenwich time-bLall became 
apparent, an extension of the same system was naturally to be ex- 
pected, The Electrie Telegraph Company erected a time ball on 
the summit of their establisiment in the Strand. At the very 
instant when the Greenwich time-ball falls, an electric current is 
sent through a wire from the observatory to the Strand—which 
Wire passes under roads and streets, and over the Thames; the time 
of transmission is shorter than human means can measure; for all 
practical purposes, the two balls descend at the same instant, al- 
though the suurce of power is close to the one, and several miles 
distant from the other. An example of great public spirit was 
yiven by a London tradesman, as a means of serving his neighbours. 
Mr. French, the chronometer-maker of Cornhill, erected a time-ball 
at the top of his premises. The ball is visible from many parts of 
the river, for it stands at a height of a hundred and fifty feet above 
the mean water-level; and it can also easily be seen from many of 
the streets in the city. The ball is made of zinc, and is five feet 
and a-half in diameter. In Edinburgh, on the top of Nelson's 
Monument, and in Glasgow, on the tower of the Sailors’ Home, 
there are time-balls under precisely similar arrangements, for the 
use of the shipping in those ports. ‘There is another belonging to 
the Admiralty at Deal; and one at Liverpool belonging to the 
I:lectric Telegraph Company ; and we may reasonably anticipate 
that most of our great seaports will, one by one, avail themselves of 
this admirable contrivance; for the expense is a mere trifle com- 
pared with the amount of service rendered. Of course, so far as 
the principle is concerned, the ball might be made to fall at any 
other hour instead of one o'clock, or might do so on many different 
hours of the day—this is a mcre matter of practical convenience. 

Concerning electric clocks, many persons imagine that there is 
electrical mechanism within each clock, which “ goes” independently 
of all other clocks; such, however, is not the caye. An electrical 
clock is little more than a skeleton; its interior mechanism is small 
in quantity, and not very complex. The face (illuminated at night), 
the figures on the face, and the hands that travel round from figure 
to figure, are the chief components. ‘There is a central clock (say 
at Greenwich) which gives the right time, and electric wires convey 
impulses from this clock to the electric clocks, wherever and how 
many soever they may be; there is mechanism which causes this 
impulse to be given to the hands. ‘Theoretically, the number of 
clocks thus set going from one centre might be almost unlimited ; 
it is simply a question of practical convenience. In front of the 
Electric Telegraph Company's Office in the Strand is an electric 
clock for the use of the public; while within that and other offices 
of the same company, clocks of analogous action are very numerous, 
Most of the railway companies have facilities for correcting their 
atation-clocks by electric agency. Time signals are sent hour by 
hour from Greenwich, and are transmitted through the Electric 
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Company's wires to various stations and towns in the United 
Kingdom—an achievement truly wonderful, were it uot that we 
have almost ceased to wonder at such things. 

Let. us now proceed tu the subject of local telegraphs —those which 
do not travel to great distances. 

It needs hardly a word of explanation to show that a copper 
wire, connected with the proper electric apparatus, mi-ht convey a 
signal from room to room, as well as from city to city. Some of 
the monster hotels of America have already adopted the system ; 
and it is, we believe, adopted in the Houses of Parliament, to ring 
all the bells in the several committee rooms at four o'clock. to 
denote that ‘the speaker is at prayers,” and that the committees 
must close their labours for the day. Few manufacturing establish 
ments are large enough to render such a contrivance necessary, 
seeing that a gutta-percha speaking-tube suffices; yet there are 
breweries which cover several acres each, and a few other large 
establishments fitted to profit by an clectric telegraph. One 
London tirm, however, Messrs. Waterlow, have adopted the system 
under a singular form. ‘They have formed a house-tup telegraph 
between two factories situated in different parts of the metropolis. 
Having obtained permission so to do, they arranged their posts on 
certain house-tops, stretched their wires high up across the streets, and 


On | estallished the requisite galvanic or magnetic batteries at the two 
the top of the observatory is a large, hbol’ow, coloured ball, which | terminal stations. 


Of course, in an arrangement of this kind, 


Mechanical | nothing can be done except with the consent—either by kindness or 


by purchase—of the owners of the houses thus so singularly over- 
tupped. 

The “ over-house” telegraph system has been adopted in Paris, 
Brussels, and New York, for local purposes; and the success of 
thgse attempts, coupled with that of Messrs. Waterluw, has sug- 
gested the establishment of a company for applying the system on a 
very Jarge scale in the metropolis. Without offering any opinion 
on the speculation, in a Stock Exchange point of view, we may 
brietly notice it in its topographical and mechanical features. 

The proposal embraces, in the first instance, the means of electric 
communication between any place, within a radius of four miles 
from Charing Cross—an extension of the radius being easily prac- 
ticable afterwards, if success should attend the opening enterprise. 
Within this circle of four miles’ radius, or eight miles’ diameter, the 
metropolis has veen hypothetically divided into eleven districts, 
each containing, on an average, nine stations, or about a hundred 
stations in all. ‘The stations are sv selected as to locality, that the 
delivery of a message nay be made within a few minutes after its 
receipt. Ina map, lithographed to illustrate the intentions of the 
projectors, about a hundred stations are marked down. One, a great 


‘central station, is near that great centre of the world’s commerce— 


the Bank of England; ten others are district stations, each the 
principal station in a particular district; while all the rest are 
local stations, subordinate tu the chief ones in the respective dis- 
tricts. All the local stations are to be connected with the chief 


| stations of the same districts; and all the district stations are to be 


directly connec'ed by the nearest practicable routes; but wires will 
only be laid down from one minor station te another, according as 
they form parts of a main route. 

Wherever practicable, it is proposed that the wires should be 
stretched up aloft on the ‘over house” method. ‘Jhis would be 
preferred, on the score of cheapness in the erection, of facility in 
the repairs of injuries, and of the avoidance of interruption to 
public streets by any underground arrangements. ‘To what extent, 
however, such a plan would be practically avuidable, is one of many 
problems which would have to be solved. Two or three existing 
companies have telegraphic wires underlying the streets of the 
metropolis; and these might, possibly, under amicable arrangements, 
be made in part available for the local telegraph. 

Now, as to the kinds and varieties of purposes for which this 
metropolitan net-work would be serviceable. ‘Lhe scheme of the 
projectors may poasibly not be altogether reliable, as to the sources 
and amount of profit; but it will, at any rate, serve to indicate 
the views entertained as to the requirements of the public. The 
one hundred stations, and the many scores of miles of wire, would, 
it is estimated, contribute to the following end:—'lo convey govern- 
ment messages, military and civil, in connection with all public 
offices; to summon witnesses in the country to the law-courta in 
London, and to facilitate the proceedings of barristers and solicitors 
in relation to those courts; to convey messages and announcements 
pertaining to the important events of births, marriages, and deaths, 
of which there are no fewer than 160,000 annually in the metropolis; 
to summon medical practitioners at times and places where there is 
pressing need; to give notice to the several firebrigade stations of the 
breaking out of a fire; to aid the police authorities in the various 
matters where promptness in police duties isimportant ; to announce 
departure from, or arrival at, any of the metropolitan railway stations, 
on the thousand-and-one commercial and domestic matters which 
now so much affect men in this travelling age; to ascertain, before 
making a visit of business or pleasure, whether the person to be 
visited is “ at home ;” to make or postpone appointments for meeting ; 
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to maintain communications between the businexs-houses and the 
suburban residences of “city men;” to arrange with the existing 
telegraph companies for the collection of such of their messages as 
start from different parts of London, and for the delivery of such 
as are directed to London, in such manner that the general and the 
local telegraphs may mutually assixt each other; to provide wires 
and instruments, which may extend from any one of the company’s 
stations to any establishment belonging to government-offices, police- 
oftices, fire-brigade stations, carriers, manufacturers, wholesale dealers, 
wharfingers, dock and canal companies, railway companies, bankers, 
hotel-keepers, &c.; such wires to be used solely by and for the par- 
ticular establishment paving for the accommodation. 

The commercial question, as one of profit and loss, we have 
already decided not to notice here. We stop not to inquire whether 
they could send 10,000 messages a day from the central office alone ? 
whether thev could fit up all the stations, and provide all the wires 
and apparatus, for so low a sum as £35,000? whether we night or 
might not reasonably expect that one person in each family would 
use the telegraph, on an average, once in three months? whether 
the three million of souls in the metropolis would, even at this low 
average, bring £40,000 per annum to the company’s coffers? 
whether the system would open a field for useful woman's work, as 
teleyraphic clerks at the varioua stations ?—these are questions to 
be decided on their own merits, by pergons best fitted to estimate 
them; but we cannot hesitate to express a conviction that a system 
of local or street telegraphs, whether ‘“‘over-house” or otherwise, 
are among the things which we are destined to see ere long. But 
cheapness will be an indispensable feature of the plan. to insure 
success; the penny-post has spuiled us for any forms of transmission 
—whether of persons, mexagges, letters, or commodities—which 
involve the high charges of former days.— Chambers's Journal. 


Correspondence. 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Sin,—From a letter dated Boston, 26th May, written by Mr. 
Wilton, and published iu the Era, I extract the following :— 

“ In Cincinnatti I observed a great improvement in the fire de- 
partment, by the introduction of very ingenious steam fire-engines. 
There are thirteen in the city, in as many districts. Each has four 
horses attached, which are kept in constant readiness, and four men. 
A still greater piece of useful ingenuity is displayed in the fire de- 
partment telegraph. In every district is a small box, in a wall, 
containing communicating wires to each engine station, and when a 
fire breaks out the policeman nearest goes to the telecraph-box, 
opens it, touches the indicator, which instantaneously informs all the 
engine stations the locality of the fire; and in two minutes from 
this the fire is made known, horses in, steam up, and on the road to 
the spot. The toy engines play their four and six-inch hose, throwing 
an overwhelming stream, which soon extinguishes the most desperate 
looking fire; in fact, since the introduction of these such a thing as 
a great fire is now scarcely known.” 

Allow me to suggest to the numerous fire-insurance offices in 
London and Dublin the propriety of calling a meeting to adopt a 
similar plan to the above. By a moderate contribution from each 
office two or three small steam fire-enginea could be purchased to 
throw the water in an ‘overwhelming stream,” and thus much 
valuable property would be saved. At present the fire-engines of 
Dublin are absolutely useless, and do little or no good when a fire 
takes place. ‘The Lard Mavor and corporation would, 1 am sure, 
join in any plan which would be the means of rendering them 
efficient. —I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

June 20, 1859. 


GreorGcEeE Mason. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


We regret to huve to announce the death, after a short illness, of 
a young and promising member of the architectural profession in 
Dublin, Charles Owens Carroll, Esq. Mr. Carroll was a pupil of one 
of our most eminent architects, FE. P. Gribbon, Faq. and had but 
some two years since enteret on his own professional career, during 
which—although so suddenly terminated—he had. from his ability, 
made much progress, and from his uniform amiable and courteous 
demeanour acquired a large circle of friends. 


Home sank Gag —Lord Cloncurry has determined to light up 
his beantiful seat, Lyons. Celbridye, with yas made on the premises, 
ans! for this pnrpose has employed Mesaras Edmundson and Co., xas 
engineers, of Capel-strect, in this city, to crect one of their gas 
apparatus. 
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Hotes of Few Works. 


A monumental oratory is to be built at Glasnevin Cemetery, ac- 
cording to designs by J. J. Lyons, Architect. It will be placed within 
a planted enclosure, 14 feet by 8 feet, defined by a granite base 
course, rounded at the angles, and surmounted by a plain iron rail- 
ing. At one end will be a gateway for admission to enclosure, and 
for transmitting the remains through a moveable trap to a vaulted 
chamber underneath; and at the other the oratory will be placed at 
a distance of two feet within the boundary, and approached from 
without through a segmental area formed by the junction of the base 
course with the entrance doo:way. The oratory will be circular on 
plan, 4 feet diameter in clear; fitted internally with a small altar 
and marble pannelling—having scriptural quotations engraved there-~ 
on — round the walls; and lighted from above. Externally, the eleva- 
tion will be vertical to a height of 7ft. 6in. surrounded by a granite 
base course 18in. high, and having continuous French rustics, impost 
and astrayal mouldings, and surmounted by semicircular stone dome, 
terminated by a cross, and perforated at top to receive a flush light 
of very thick glass. The superstructure of the oratory will be of 
Seotch stone with brick lining, and plastered internally with Port- 
lund cement. ‘The door will be of iron, massive, and perforated, 
and constructed to open in the centre and slide on iron rollers into 
the wall. The total height to top of dome, will be 10ft. 6in. 

Alterations and additions are to be made to the guard house and 
cells at the old barracks, Fermoy ; new kitchens and water-closcts, 
&c., are to be added to the officers’ houses at Newhridge barracks 
(where a chapel school is at present building); additional hospital 
accommodation is to be given ut Tralee barracks, and a breakwater 
formed round Magilligan tower at Lough Foyle, all under the Board 
of Ordnance. 

The church of Drumco :rath, county Meath, is to be refitted by the 
Eccles‘astical Commissioners. 

The county courthouse at Longford is to be altered and enlarged, 
and a new entrance formed to county gaol. 

Messrs. Turner and Gibson are the contractors for iron roofing, &c. 
at Kilmainham gaol; Mr. J. M-Curdy, architect. 

It ix proposed to erect a complete Turkish bath in the Cork Union 
workhouse. 

The con.mittee of the Goldsmith Testimonial have received £600 
in subscriptions, We trust that this and the subsequent receipts 
may be more judiciously applied than in the recent case of a national 
testimonial. 

We notice that the Committee No. 1 of the Dublin Corporation 
have declined to accept any of the contractor's tenders for recently 
advertised sewerage works in Harrington, Grantham, Heytesbury, 
Clanbraasil, Lower Sherrard, anit Eccles streets, and Belvidere and 
Grand Canal places, and seek for new tenders, to be sent in this day. 

Additions are to be made to the Victoria House. Clonmel (Messrs. 
M‘Swiney and Reidy, proprietors), according to designs by Mr J. 8. 
Butler, architect. 

The church of Derryloran, Cookstown, Co. Tyrone, is to be en- 
larged according to drawings by the architect to Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

Amongst the new works for which tenders are sought by the War 
Department are: the enlargement of hospital at Begyar's-bush Bar- 
racks; the erection of a serjeants’ mess-room and kitchen at infantry 
barracks, Clonmel ; the building of a master-gunners' store, shifting 
room, and boundary wall, &c., at Tara Hill, No. 6 Tower, Dublin 
Bay south, &.. £c. 

A new tower and spire are to be added to the Catholic church, 
Dunleer, Co. Louth. 

Mr. J. Quin, of Upper Stephen-street, is the contractor for the 
new premises now erecting for Mr. Gatchell in Dawson-street, and 
noticed in a previous number. 

The attention of agriculturists is directed to the extensive range 
of farm offices just completed at Castlekncck ; they enclose a vard 
90 x 40 feet, aud have been finished in 6 months, under the 
directions of Mr. Sloane, at a cost of less than 8d. per cubic foot. 
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Levicby. 


The Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Assistant. Blackie and Son, Glasgow, 
and 17, Enstace-street, Dublin. 

Wr would direct the attent‘on of practical men and mechanics to 
this work which is now publishing in parts 20 in number at 2s. each, 
and contains a complete course of geometrical instruction necessary 
for the trade ofa carpenter and joiner; andis embellished with some 
beautiful illustrative engravings. With such publications as this, 
obtainable at a moderate price, a tradesman has no excuse fur not 
becoming proficient in his handicraft ; and those of the present time 
have a decide advantage over their predecessors who lived in an 
age of darkness, when they were without precedents to work from, 
and were enthely thrown on their own ingenuity. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Execution oF Scu.pruRE By Maoningry. —A very inge- 
nious machine for the ex:cution of sculpture has recently been in- 
troduced ia an improved form from the Continent. It consists of a 
large frame, which. though traversed in several directions by lathe 
bands to give motion to the tools, is so perfectly balanced on a ball 
and socket joint that it can be moved in any direction with the 
slightest touch. The mudus operands of working it consists in placing 
the block of marble or stone to be operated on and the model to be 
copied side by side, a certain distance apart, opposite the frame, from 
which project two arms, one of which is surmouted by a circular 
steel drill, and the other by a simple stump of wuod. When the 
machine is sct in notion the arm which rests upon the model, in 
passing over the inequ ilities of its surface, rezulates the position of 
the steel drill, which, though attached to the same frame, is traversing 
the block of marble. As the drill clears away the marble with great 
rapidity, and as it is raised and depressed exactly as its fellow arm 
is raised and depressed by traversing the irregularities of the statue, 
it follows that in an incredibly short apace of time an exact fac simile 
of it must be preduced. There is no art which entails upon its pro- 
fessors so great un amount of manual labour and toil as sculpture 
do: 3s More than nalf the time occupied by an artist in the execution 
of a bust or group ig taken up either in directing or executing the 
reduction of the block of marble into the rough figure, and yet the 
real work of the artist only commences after this labour has been 
gene throuh, ‘Thus to the present imperfect method of performing 
the rough part of the sculpture may be attributed in a great measure 
the enormous prices obtained for good statuary. The invention has 
been looked upon rather coldly by sculptors in England, who regard 
it as an instrument rather calculated to lower the character and reduce 
the emoluments of the profession. But it should be remembered that 
artists can never flourish till art becomes popular. The great cost 
of producing statuary at the present day entirely prevents there 
being a popular taste fur it. But no one can doubt, if small-sized 
marble statuettes from the first models could be produced at little 
greater cost than the Parian figures now so much in vogue, that the 
public patronage of sculpture would be found such as to be more 
profitable than the scanty encouragement now accorded to the pro- 
fession by a few private individuals. A company has been formed 
to work the invention in England. 


InsranTANKOuS PuoroGrarpiiy.—A few days since, Mr. Skaife 
delivered a lecture to several gentlemen who are interested in photo- 
graphy on his process of obtaining instantaneous impressions in the 
camera. After some general observations on the nature of light and 
on the rapidity of its action, Mr. Skaife proceeded to explain his 
plan of operating instantaneously, and showed some of its results. 
Instead of havin a cumbersome camera, with a stand to support it, 
Mr. Skaife's apparatus is so small that it may be carried in the breast 
pocket. The camera-box is little more than an inch square, and the 
front of the sma'l lens is covered by a lid to exclude the light. The 
collodionised glass on which the image is focussed is correspondingly 
sinall, and the miniature pictures thus taken are subsequently copied 
with alarger camera. By thus concentrating the rays on a small 
field, the intensity of the light produces the effect in a shorter time 
than with a lens of the ordinary size, taking larger pictures, and the 
instantaneous uncovering of the lens is sufficient to produce the 
effect. By this means a photographic sportsman may carry his 
camera like a pistol in his hand, and on seeing any object either 
stationary or flying, that he wants to have, he has only to present 
his pistol at it and pull the trigger, which momentarily opens the 
lid, and the game is bagged; every hair or leaf of it being depicted 
in the miniature, which may be afterwards enlarged to one hundred 
times the size. Among the specimens shown were steamboats in 
rapid motion, and even bombshells in their flight through the air. 
The smoke caused by firing a mortar was represented clearly in 
several photographs, which exhibited what Mr. Skaife calls the 
‘mortar phantom,” for in the convolutions of the smoke there were 
clearly depicted a human face. The constant appearance of a man’s 
face in the smoke of the explosion, Mr. Skaife considers something 
more than a fortuitous occurrence, and he has given it the name of 
the ‘“‘ mortar phantom.” ‘The features of a human face are, indeed, 
clearly discernible in the photographs, but they are not alike in the 
different speciinens. Mr. Skaife pointed out several applications of 
this ready and instantaneous means of taking photographs, one of 
which is to the determination of the true course of projectiles when 
fired through the air. Beautiful photographs of large size were ex- 
hibited, which had been magnified from miniature images that were 
placed underneath them. 


A breakwater is to be built in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
where such a protection has lonz been needed; and aa it will be 
constructed under the direction of Mr. Coode, the engineer of the 
Portland Breakwater, mariners may count on seeing a safe harbour 
created on that southern end of Africa. 


Hyprauuic Ram.—aAt the request of the Mercers’ Company, the 
Messrs. Gardner, of Armagh, have recently erected a hydraulic ram 
at Kilrea, by means of which the town is supplied with spring water. 
The machine is at a distance of about 700 yards from the village; 
and the spring—a celebrated one, called Tubberdonev—is 134 feet 
lower than the pvint at which the water is delivered. Throu,ch 
this distance (700 yards) and up this elevation (134 feet) twelve 
gallons of water have been driven every minute during the last furt- 
night; and by an increased opening of the valve—from three- 
sixteenths of an inch, as at present, to six-sixteenths, which is pus- 
sible, as much more could be supplied. The size of the ram, though 
unusual, if not unprecedented, is not, however, its greatest peculiarity. 
The driving water and the driven are differentin their sources, and 
more so in their quality, and by modification of the ram, never at- 
tempted before, but designed and carried out by Edward Gardner, 
Esq., are kept separate, while they pass through it. So complete is 
the separation, that, after the mill-pond, from which the driving 
power is derived had been used for steeping flax, not the slightest 
taint of flax water was perceived in that drawn at the various 
fountains in the different streets of the town. The work was io- 
augurated on Monday,the Cth ult., by J. R. Dolling, Kaq.. J.P., the 
lately-appointed agent of the company, who could scarcely have 
begun his administration more auspiciously, as all the town was 
anxiously waiting for a year or mure for the opening of the fountains 


Rattway Breaxs.—The directors of the Lancashire and York- 
shire and of the East Lancashire Railway Companies are bringing 
to a close a series of experiments with railway breaks, which have 
been made under the superintendence of Mr. W. Fairbairn, C F. 
Mr. Newhall, of the East Lancashire Company, is the inventor of 
one of these breaks, and Mr. Fay, of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company, is the inventor of the other. ‘The trials made have taken 
place upon various parts of the companies’ lines, the first series at 
Oldham on the 4th of February, down a gradient of 1 in 27, and at 
subsequent intervals near Southport, on a straight and level portion 
of the line. At the last experiment, made on the 19th instant, near 
Southport, the trains consisted of three carriages, Joaded to weigh 
nine tons each, making a total of twenty-seven tons, independent of 
the engine and tender. Upwards ofa mile was allowed tu the engine- 
driver to get up speed, and then the train was run over a measured 
hulf-mile, marked by fog signals, On the explosion of the foy signal 
at the end of the half-mile the enyine was detached and ran ahead, 
leaving the trains to be brought up by the breaks. It appears that 
in one of these trials with Mr. Fay's break, at sixty miles per hour, 
the train was brought to a stand in 204 yards. Mr. Newhall's break 
brought up a train runuing at the speed of sixty-three miles per hour 
in 278 yards. Jn a previous trial] it was reported that Mr. Newhall 
had brought up a train at thirty-two miles per hour in fifty-six yards, 
and that Mr. Fay had brought to stand a train at forty-four miles 
per hour in ninety-eight yards At the experiments on the 19th 
instant a trial was made with the same traina, without the application 
of the breaks, the engine shooting a-head from Mr. Fay’s train after 
attaining a speed of forty-five miles an hour. With the impetus 
thus given to it the train ran two miles and three-quarters before 
stopping. Mr Newhall’s train, with thy engine detached at a 
somewhat slower speed, ran nearly three miles and a-half before 
sopping. One result of these experiments has been to shuw that 
stopping the action of the wheels, so as to allow them to slide or 
** skid,” is less effective than such a pressure only as will break the 
rapidity of their revolution to the utmost without stopping them 
altogether. At most of these experiments directors belonging to 
both companies were present.— 7tmes. 


Some experiments were lately made on the Eastern Railway of 
France for lighting the carriages by means of portable gas. It was 
found that a single supply would suffice for the double journey from 
Paris to Strasbourg and back. 


LIMERICK AND Exnts Rariway. - The remaining portion of this 
line from Clare to Ennis, including the bridge across the Fergus, has 
been examined, and approved of by the government inspector. 


Hetcuts oF Watrk Trovcns.—Water-troughs for horses should 
always be countersunk in the earth or stable floor, on a level with 
the horse’s feet. The natural mode of an animal's drinking is on a 
level with the stream ; anatomists will ayree that the throat of a 
horse is su formed, that this position is necessary in order that the 
water should lave those parts of the throat which particularly need 
such refreshment. It may be urged that it is more convenient for 
a horse in harness to have the water brought up to him, instead of 
his having to lower his head to the water; but such is not the case. 
When the bearing rein (that painful relic of barbarism) is unloosed, 
a horse has no diflicnity in putting his head to the ground; witness 
horses taking their bait as a proof, and the heat and pressnre of the 
collar in drawing render the thorough washing and cooling of the 
throat more than ever acceptable. Hesides the benefit conferred on 
horses and cattle by cuttiny down the cisterns to a reasonable pro- 
portion, they would be made available for the |csser animals. 
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monuments which exist in Egypt shall be preserved, and that a 
r.useum shall be establixhed for the reception of the moveable 
antiquities which may be discovered. Already has the clearing 
away of the rubbish which surrounds certain monuments cummenced, 
and amongst those monuments is a temple at Edfou. As to the 
maseum, M. Mariatte proposes to establish it in a large temple 
discovered by himself in the vicinity of the great pyramid. 


Atk AND VENTILATION.—There is always a draught through 
key-holes and window crevices, because the external air being colder 
than theair in the room we occupy, rushes through the window 
crevices to sapply the deficiency caused by the escape of warm air 
up the chimney. If you open the lower sash of a window, there is 
more draft than if you open the upper sash. The reason of this is 
because if the lower sash be open, cold air will rush into the room 
and cause a great draft inward; but if the upper sash be open the 
heated air of the room will rush out. and of course there will be less 
draft inward. A room is best ventilated by opening the upper sash, 
because the hot vitiated air, which always ascends towards the 
ceiling, can escape more easily. The hottest place in a church or 
chapel is the gallery, because the heated air of a building ascends, 
and all the cold air which can enter through the doors and windows 
keeps to the floor till it has become heated. 
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The Proprietor of “THe Dusiin Burtper,” yielding to the request of many of his valued 
supporters, and grateful for the unprecedented amount of patronage extended to his Periodical, even 


in its infancy, bas increased the size from 


SIXTEEN to TWENTY-FOUR pages, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


By this means he will be enabled to devote a larger space than heretofore to ADVFRTISEMENTS, 
as well as to Reading Matter, and to secure insertion, without fail, for several favours hitherto 


unavoidably omitted, in consequence of limited Advertisement space. 


The attention of Exauisn, Scotca and Irtso Manuracturers, Machinists, Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers, Patentees of Inventions applicable to ARcHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, BulILDING and 
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JOHNSTON, BROTHERS, 
MEDIEVAL 
Metul Workers & Gas Fitters, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARDS, BRACKETS, CORON, &c., 
FOR 
CANDLES, GAS, OR MODERATOR LAMPS, 
BOOK-STANDS, LETTERNS, FONT COVERS, 
ALMS DISHES, ALMS BOXES, 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES, PEW-LOCK FURNITURE, 
" ETC., ETC. 


Architects’ Designs accurately executed; Drawings 
gn y & 
and Estimates furnished. 


MANUFACTORY, 


190, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARK AND CO, ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 


CLARK'S NEW PATENT SELF-COILING REVOLVING SHUTTER, FOR SHOP FRONTS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES, AT 9g, 6d. PER FOOT. 


MESSRS. CLARK and CO., of 15, Garg-stREET, Lincoxn’s-1nn Frexps, have recently introduced 
a New Self-coiling Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half 
the expense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and, consequently, less liable to get out of order. All the complicated geariug 
apparatus is dispensed with: there are neither wheels, shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights, to become deranged. 
We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now often found in 
providing shutters for large bow-windows may be obviated by their use, without extra cost.—From the ‘* Butlder,” June 26th, 1858. 


PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL-8IZED SECTIONS, SENT POST-FREE, WITH NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS, 
CLARK AND CO. ENGINEERS, 15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


WW. WARNE AND CO. 


ALL the attention of Engineers and others to their PATENT MINERALIZED and VUL- 
CANIZED INDIA-RUBBER, in Sheets, and for Valves, Washers, Railway Buffers, Bearing Springs; Hose Pipes (delivery and 


suction), Flexible Tubings, Driving Belts, and to their improved Anglo-American FLEXIBLE CANVAS and INDIA-RUBBEEB 
PACKING, for Steam Joints and Piston Rods. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NEW PATENT MINERALIZED KAMPTULICON, 
AND OF THE 
M'NERALIZED INDIA-RUBBER SOUNDLESS CARPET CLOTH, 


Combining Extreme Fiexisnity, and consequent non-liability to cracking; DuRaBILiTy and LarknM&caBiLity to Wet; waumTs 
TO THE FRET AND SOFI'NES8S TO THE TREAD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
WARNE’S NEW PATENT INDIA-RUBBER MATS. 


These Mats consist of Tubes of India-Rubber, of various configurations, placed vertically in contact with each other, and are far more 
efficient than any other description of Mat. No ordinary wear can sensibly affect them; they thoroughly clean the feet like 
a brusli, and the dirt removed falling through the cells formed by the tubes, is not carried by the feet on to the Hoors and passages, which 
are consequently kept. perfectly clean; and by removing the Mut, the accumulated dirt is easily swept away. ‘Iley are also made with backs 

‘The Mats never clog, require no beating, and are readily cleansed by water. Unlike all other Mats, water in no way injures them, 
and it neither lodges on or is absorbed by them. Indestructible by dainp or wet, these Mais, made tu any shape, size, or thickness, are 
especially suitable for uncovered passages and out-of-door purposes. 

‘The invention is peculiarly applicable for Mats for Baths, Conservatories, Laundries, Sculleries, Ships, Steamers, Omnibusses, 
erie att Seats, also fur Churches, &c.; and for Scrubbing Brushes for Decks, and Wooden and Stone Flours, and for House- 
maids’ Mats. 

All Mats are marked W. WARNE and CO., Patentees) London. Orders received at the London Warehouse, 9, GRESHAM-STREET 
WEST, E.C.; or at the Factory, TOTTENHAM, N, MIDDLESEX. 
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PARTY WALLS.—CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITIES. 


WO cases of uncommon interest, and involving 
or points of considerable importance in the general 

practice of a builder’s business, have been re- 
cently brought in a prominent manner before public 
notice in this country. One especially, in our own 
city, the issue of which remains yet to be told,—and 
whatever our private opinions may be, we must not, 
in its present stage, prejudge.—but which, considering 
the pecuniary considerations involved, is by far the 
more important of the two, and will establish, when 
decided, a serious precedent on similar future occasions. 
The other in which, though we may feel less locally 
interested, nevertheless in principle is equally impor- 
tant, and the verdict of the jury must be regarded as 
so far settling the question of a contractor’s personal 
liability, while acting even on behalf of others. 

The particulars of the latter, which came before 
Baron Hughes and a special jury, at the late assizes 
at Enniskillen, are briefly as follows:—A Mr. Collum, 
solicitor, the proprietor of two houses, erected some 
forty years ago in the town of Enniskillen, and one of 
which was devoted to banking purposes by the Pro- 
vincial Bank, was the plaintiff; and a Mr. M‘Clelland, 
a local builder, under contract for the erection of a 
new structure for said Banking Company, on portion 
of the site, was the defendant. Damages were laid at 
£2,000 for the injury sustained by plaintiff by reason 
of the alleged neglect of defendant in not properly 
shoring up the adjoining (plaintiff’s) premises while 
erecting the new building. The chief count in the 
summons and plaint was, that the house of the plaintiff 
was undermined and injured; to which allegation the 
defendant pleaded it was done by leave of plaintiff, 
who, being solicitor to the bank, had inspected the 
drawings and specifications, was fully aware of both 
the intended and actual proceedings from the com- 
mencement, and had veritably given leave to the 
defendant to proceed as he did. It is unnecessary for 
us to wade through the various ramifications of legal 
documents, but suffice it to say, that the questions for 
the judge and jury were simply—Was the plaintiff’s 
house injured by defendant’s negligence or incom- 
petence ¢ and if so, to what extent ? 

Passing over the able and emphatic statements of 
counsel on both sides, in laying the claims for consi- 
deration of the jury of their respective clients, we come 
to the evidence. The first witness was Mr. James 
Creaden, also a local builder, who deposed as follows : 

‘That he made a record of the state of plaintiff's house before 
the work of the new bank bean, and found the house and return 
perfect; subsequently observed, when excavations were commenced 
fur the new building, that the hall door would not open; had to 
saw a piece off the bottom; the other doors got jammed at junction 
of walls; cracks arose; floors ha: lost their level; walls of drawing- 
rooms were very damp, thohgh nothing of the kind occurred before 
the bank was taken down; and at once knew the cause of these and 
other matters occurring, that it was from the negligence of the person 
doing the work ; visited the premises during progress of the bank at 
least twenty times; as the building went on, cracks increased, and 
believed the cause was the way in which underpinning was done ; 
knew the original gutter between the two houses; the present gutter 
insufficient to carry off the ordinary rain; the new building raised 


about fifteen feet above the plaintiff's, and the cornice projects about 
eighteen inches over plaintiff 's house; and if plaintiff wanted to re- 


build it would be a dangerous experiment, as the party wall rests on 
an insecure foundation; the bank carried up half a brick against the 
party wall; and when they got to the top of the whole, they occupy 
the whole fourteen inches; thinks, on the whole, it was not a 
scientific way of building; to remedy the defects would involve 
building a new house, with separate party wall; estimated plaintiff's 
house at £1,800 or £1,900 before the building began.” 


In the course of cross-examinatiop, however, the 
witness admitted that— 

‘He saw large pieces of timber employed to support plaintiff's 
house, and that the bridging was done as well as possible; partition 
wall must have been taken down about three or four years ago; 
observed no damp when he examined the house first; the houses 
were built in 1818, by a man notorious for using bad materials”!!! 

We would specially direct the attention of our 
readers to the admission on cross-examination, viz., 
that the bridging or shoring (we presume) of plaintiff’s 
house was done as well as possible, and that the original 
builder of the premises in question was notorious for 
using bad materials. To our minds, significant facts; 
perhaps the most important elicited during the trial ! 
However, nous verrons/ The next witness, William 
Frith, corroborated the Jast in many respects; but 
made the amende honorable in fuvour of defendant, by 
admitting that he had lately heard Dean Boylan swear 
he (witness) was not worthy of credit on his outh ! 

So much for the evidence so far adduced! But 
further, we find another builder, Mr. Clegg, a witness 
on behalf of plaintiff, aver that “ Smith, the builder 
of the houses in question, was in the habit of 
building for the purpose of selling.” Of course 
of rubbish — mere rubbish, as sworn to by Mr. 
Creaden, and verified by this witness; yet, strange 
to say, the house, when separated from its companion, 
which was to be rebuilt with proper materials and in 
a permanent manner, exhibited symptoms of insecurity. 
Curious fact, is it not ?—yet facts are disputable ! 

The evidence of Mr. George Wilkinson, late architect 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, and an eminent mem- 
ber of the profession—and as respected as eminent— 
went to show that the underpinning was defective, 
being only half under the party wall, and not thorough; 
that the setilements appeared to be of recent growth; 
and that to the insecurity of the foundation is attri- 
butable an incline in the superstructure of two inches 
towards the bank— the former resting partly on 
masonry and partly on earth. Would not swear that 
some of the cracks were not old/ 

Mr. Robert Armstrong, whose name is familiar to 
many of our readers as the son of an old and respected 
local builder, although, until recently, for many years 
practising in London, corroborated the evidence of 
Mr. Wilkinson, and testified that the underpinning of 
the entire width of the wall was practicable from one 
side, without interference with the neighbours; and 
that, by reason of the sinkings above alluded to, the 
property had deteriorated one-half in value. 

The plaintiff proved that he had expended about 
£E00 in building and repairs. Formerly there were 
no cracks, the door did not drag, or the wet come in. 
Heard a noise during the rebuilding of the bank, and 
immediately a crack appeared in the drawing-room. 
But on cross-examination pleaded ignorance of the 
intentions proposed by plans or specifications, “and they 
did not tell him they were going to excavate or under- 

in.” 

Here closed the plaintiff’s case; and well had it 
been for the sake of common sense, at least in our 
minds, that it had never been opened. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Wilkinson’s evidence, that “ the party 
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wall was insufficiently underpinned, being partly rest- 
ing on masonry and partly on earth,” there is not a 
tittle of evidence worthy the attention of either a prac- 
tical man or the consideration of a jury. 

Now let us hear for the defence. The old bank 
was alleged to be in a ruinous and dangerous state, 
and its rebuilding indispensable for the actual safety 
of the community at large. This was done, with all 
due caution and regard for the security of the ad- 
joining premises. ‘The cracks in question were at- 
tributed tu the insecure manner in which the new 
return was built on the old wall, and not to the re- 
erection of the bank. Further, that the plaintiff gave 
full leave and licence to the proceedings, and never 
objected until the work was in a forward state. 

The architect, Mr. Roderick Gray, deposed that the 
underpinning of the party wall was done with greatest 
care, in portions of two feet at a time, with stones, 
flags, and Roman cement; did not know if it was the 
whole way under the wall; specified underpinning, but 
not how; and the foreman, Mr. David Gresham, ad- 
mitted that from fifteen to eighteen inches was the 
general thickness of the underpinning ; never saw more 
care taken in laying a fvundation. Before the work 
commenced, he plumbed the party wall, and found it 
overhung, and i3 in the same state still. If the bank 
had not been taken down, it might have fallen into the 
lane, and taken plaintiff’s house with it. 

The other professional gentlemen engaged were 
Messrs. S. Butler, W. G. Murray, and J. M‘Curdy, 
architects, and Mr. Campbell, builder, who severally 
deposed in favour of defendant’s precaution in the 
workmanlike prosecution of the work. 

After some deliberation, the jury found on Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th counts damages £125 and 
costs ; on the Sth, 6th, 12th, and 13th connts for 
defendant; and on the 4th count, that £5 lodged in 
court was enough for the damage. Assuming that a 
proprietor does sustain damages by reason of the re- 
building of adjoining premises, is it consistent or fair 
that a builder against whom culpable negligence is 
not proved, should suffer for an unforeseen circum- 
stance, and while acting only as the paid employeé of 
others? We should say not! And again, if one man’s 
house be in a tottering state, must his neighbour, 
having separate title, and keeping on his own terri- 
tory, be precluded from improvement or rebuilding, 
because of that fact? It is unconstitutional and un- 
just! If responsibility exist, why not saddle it on the 
proprietor, not the builder ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Tae railway system, in its almost endless ramifications, and the 
construction and management of railways, from their importance 
as instruments of civilization and commerce, no Jess than the mag- 
nitude of the interests at stake, have become not unworthy to oc- 
cupy the active and practical attention of many of the leading minds 
of the day. These interests now contribute a large quota of Mem- 
bers to the Legislature; the proportion of Members of the House of 
Commons who are chairmen, directors, engineers, or contractors of 
railways, being nearly one-fifth of the whole house, and in the 
Lords nearly one-tenth, without taking into account the far larger 
proportion who, without being office-holders, are proprietors or 
sharehulders, and otherwise interested in railways. More than 
130,000 persons are employed as paid officers and servants on 
railways in the United Kingdom, not including directors and audi- 
tors; and these numbers are wholty irrespective of the vast numbers 
of persons besides, to whom these undertakings furnish habitual 
employment in private establishments in iron works and factories, 
in the construction and building of engines, carriages of vatious 
kinds, in the supply of coals, coke, oil, clothing, printing and sta- 
tionery, and in the various other trades and manufactures engaged 


in supplying the multifarious requirements of railways. The first 
completed railway in the United Kingdom for general traffic may 
be taken to be the Liverpool and Manchester, constructed by a com- 
pany incorporated in 1826, and since, as well as the Grand Junc- 
tion, amalgated with the London and North Western Company's 
line. Its opening, in September, 1830, is memorable, no Jess as 
the earliest developed example of British enterprise in this direction, 
than from its attendant fatality in the loss of one of our most dis- 
tinguished statesiren, whose official position as Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade brought him in contact with the means of his 
destruction. ‘The second in the United Kingdom, and the first in 
Ireland, was the Dublin and Kingstown line, opened in 1834, and 
now in the hands and under the management of the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway Company, in conjunction with their own more 
recent line. From the year 1821 the extent of railway communi- 
cation in the United Kingdom has increased from about 32 miles — 
the length of the Liverpool and Manchester line—to 9,116 miles 
open for tratfic at the end of 1857, besides nearly one-fourth of the 
latter number in course of construction or authorized. More than 
130 millions of passengers travel over these railways in a year: or 
in other words, so many individual journeys are made. The rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom had been constructed of different 
guages in the earlier years, brfore the passing of the Act of 1846, 
for regulating the guage of future railways. The general guage is 
now the narrow guage of 4-8}, prescribed for Great Britain by that 
Act. The Irish guaye of 5-3, now universal in Ireland, is next in 
extent. The extent of the broad guage of 7 feet is mach smaller; 
and that of lines of mixed guage, or of the narrow and broad guage 
combined, is the smallest —this double guage existing only on a few 
lines in England used by different companies, whose own lines are of 
different guages, and whose carriages, therefore, could not run in- 
terchangeably without the double guage. The following table shows 
the extent of cach kind of guage on railways open to 31st December, 
1857, and also the extent of railways laid down as single lines :— 


Miles of England. | Scotland. | Treland. | Total. 
Narrow Guuge eo eevenen 5,776 1,269 — 
Broad Guage... ...... 00. 740 — _ 
Mixed Guage.. cee ee ce ve 261 — — 
lrish Guage...... ee eeee oo — — 1,070 
Total ..ccecsese| 6,777 1,269 ; 1.070 | 
Of which are single lines..} 1,715 409, 651 | 2,776 


{ 


The Dublin and Kingstown (the late Dalkey Atmospheric) and 
the Ulster lines were constructed originally with the 4-84 and the 
6-2 guages respectively, but have since been altered to the Irish 
guage of 5-8 inches, and the Atmoxpheric has been altered to a loco- 
motive line-—Jfoore's Handbook of Ratlway Law. . 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE COLLECTION OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN WOODS. 


Ir the Directors of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham have been most 
aetive and diligent in catering for the amusement and pleasure of 
the visitors in concerts, lectures, pictures, &c., they have at the same 
time been equally thoughtful to provide the more lasting and useful 
information connected with horticulture, sciemtific progress, and 
commercial products 

The beautiful collections of growing planta, flowers, and trees, 
within and without the building, convey a fund of information and 
pleasure to thousands, And these are made subsidiary to the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge connected with the everyday business of 
life, and to their relation in the several branches of art, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. ‘The details connected with such a vast un- 
dertaking require patient assiduity, great watchfulness, and a large 
outlay of time and money to render them anything like complete. 

In view of the growing taste on the part of the public for economic 
museums, the Directurs have for a considerable time past paid great 
attention to the formation of an Industrial Museum, embracing a 
collection of commercial products, illustrative of the economic uses of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. ‘The progress of this col- 
lection, which is placed in one of the galleries, we have watched for 
some time past. Under the able supervision of Mr. David Frice, it 
has now attained to very important dimensions, and will compete 
creditably with any of the metr-politan collections, surpassing, in 
some of its branches, many of the special and even more favoured 
museums, which have Government grants and official prestige in 
their favour. 

The visitor, whether he be of the purely studious or inquiring cha- 
racter, or one satiated with the multifarious amusements, and food 
for the eye and ear so liberally provided for him at Sydenham, will 
find he may spend most pleasantly and usefully an hour or two in 
the Crystal Trade Mu-eum. Is he interested in agriculture or arbo- 
riculture? Here he will find a most extensive and valuable collec- 
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tion of all the principal seeds of grasses, cereals, culinary plants, &e., 
and specimens of the leaves, cones, or seeds of the principal trees. 
Does he wish to become conversant with drugs, oils, dye-stuffs, tan- 
ning substances, or fibrous materials, here is abundant scope for his 
investigation ; all popularly named, scientifically labelled, and fitly 
described. If he preferto examine animal substances, here will be 
geen not only the stuffed animals of the wool-bearing tribes, but a 
very large and varied collection of wolls, furs, and hair. 

In chemical products the Crystal Palace Museum is extremely 
rich, and no illustration calculated to be useful to the public eseapes 
Dr. Price's watchful and experienced eye. From a long and close 
attention to these subjects, few are better able to appreciate the ar- 
rangement, extent, and practical utility of this collection, which, if 
it advances as rapidly as it has done of late, will soon becomea most 
important and highly valuable technological museum. Much as we 
admire the collection in its entirety, we are necessarily constrained 
to devote our present notice to those muterials which fall most within 
the scope of the objects of this journal, the building materials, and 
those fitted fur constructive purposes in general. 

The collection of woods, British and Foreign, is numerous, and 
what is more, they are all scientifically named and described, and 
an arboretum is in the coarse of formation in the Palace grounds, 
where the living trees may be studied in their fair proportions, at 
least all those which are suitable to our climate.—Building News. 


MACHINERY AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S SHOW, DUNDALK. 


Amonest the many mechanical appliances exhibited at the re- 
cent show at Dundalk, may have been noticed the following :— 
Portable steam engines for threshing, sowing, and other purposes, 
of various powers; portable machines (not worked by steam) for 
threshing, sowing, grinding, &c. ; improved oat and bean bruisers, 
for steam, horse, and water power; improved machines for cut- 
ting chaff, for sowing turnips (in double or single drills), for reap- 
ing and mowing, for making hay, and for broadcast sowing. Then 
there are improved ploughs, of every possible kind, and for all de- 
scriptions of work ; improved harrows, drill grubbers, subsoil pul- 
verizers, rollers, and rakes; improved churning machines, knead- 
ing machines, weighing machines, grinding machines, and washing 
machines. In short, there is exhibited every article ingenuity 
could devise to lessen the labour and facilitate the operations of 
husbandry in all its atages, besides farm requisites of various de- 
scriptions, such as wrought-iron gates, fences, rick-stands, wire- 
proof netting, round barred hurdles, revolving pig troughs, dog 
trooghs, and poultry troughs, improved stall ventilators and 
mangers, hay racks, &c., and all agricultural requirements of this 
country. Amongstthe leading English and Scotch exbibitors in 
this department were—Jolin Gray & Co., Uddingston ; Barrett, 
Exali,and Andrews, Reading; Richard Garrett and Sons, Sax- 
mundham, Suffulk ; Ransomes and Sons, Ipswich; Smith and 
Ashby, Stamford; B. Samnelson, Banbury; Clayton, Shuttle- 
worth, and Co., Lincoln; E. R. & F. Turner, Ipswich; Thomas 
Bradford, Manchester; James Haywood, jun., Derby; William- 
ton, Brothers, Kendal ; Woods and Son, Stowmarket; T. & F. 
Howard, Bedford ; Pickaley, Sims and Co., Bedford : R Hornshy 
and Son, Grantham; Richmond and Chandler, Salford; R. For- 
shaw and Co., Liverpool ; W. M. Cranston, London; and Robert 
Jaw, Glasgow. The Irish exhibitors were :—Jaimes Shekleton, 
Dundalk ; W. & J. Ritchie, Ardee; Thomas Kennan and Son, 
Dublin; Musgrave, Brothers, Belfast; William O'Neill, Athy ; 
David Boucher, Belfast ; A. MacDonald, Belfast; A. W. Russell, 
Wilson, and Mann, Belfast ; Miller & Co., Dunleer; J. M‘Connell, 
Danleer ; J. M*Kenna, Louth; Robert Law, Belfast ; Matthew 
Kearney, Dublin; James J. Mitchell, Dublin; — Brook, Dublin ; 
Riddell and Co, Belfast; Jolin B. Mitchell, Dublin; Patrick 
Crolly, Dundalk ; Jolin M*Grath, Chuncery-place, Dublin; and 
Jobn Farquharson, Diaudalk. The Earl of Enniskiilen and Sir 
John Macneil exhibited a coilection of drainaye tiles, &c. It will 
be observed that several Dublin manufacturers who have obtained 
a high reputation for the excellence of their workmanship are not 
represented ut the present exhibition,—Freeman. 


—— 


The town of Balbriggan, Co. Dublin, is much indebted for im- 
provemeut tv the kind philanthropy of George Woods, Exq., of 
Milverton Wall, who bas just cuinpleted a schoolhouse, with accommo- 
dation for teacher, the whole enclosed by neat surrounding walls. 
The building is of Italian character, in coursed rabble of Milverton 
etone, havin wrought dressings and chimneys of brick, forming 
pleasi: g contrast and exhibiting an excellent specimen of masonry. 
There are two schoolrooms, for accommodation of 40 children each, 
toyetLer wit vards, garden, Kc. ‘The plans were prepared by Mr. 
8. Symes, architect, aud the work has been ably carried out by 
Mr. James Caffrv, of Balbrigzan. We understand the total cost 
will excced £600. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE VICINITY 
OF BALLYMENA. 


On a recent visit to Ballymena, we were gratified by an 
opportunity of inspecting a handsome and spacious mansion which 
has lately been erected at Mount Pleasant, in the vicinity of that 
town, for William Dunseath, Esq., one of its most respectable and 
extensive linen manufacturers. The house is conspicuous from the 
railway, at a short distance to the left of the line, after leaving the 
Ballymena station to proceed towards Ballymoney. The new en- 
trance to the demesne iy from the Galgorm Road, at which orna- 
mental stone pillars, with iron gates and railing, have been erected, 
as also a handsome lodge. for a porter’s residence, in style to corres- 
pond with the house. The house is situated on at eminence, and 
commands a rich and varied prospect. It is approached by an 
avenue, recently formed, and having very graceful curves, resem- 
bling the letter S, and affording an easy incline up to the house. 
The exterior of the edifice presenta an imposing appearance, elevated 
towards the south and east on a terrace, covered with fine grass. 
The door and window openings, with the quoins and chimney shafts, 
are furnished with ornamental carved stone dressings. A_ bold, 
projecting cornice, highly ornamented, conceals the lower portion of 
slated rvof, the plain surfaces of the walls being finished in Portland 
cement, producing so close a resemblance to cut stone as to require 
a practised eye to detect the difference. The style of architecture is 
Italian in character. ‘Ihe sashes of the principal fronts are each 
filled with a single pane of plate glass, and produce a fine effect, as 
they reflect the beautiful foliage of the stately trees which beautify 
the lawn and pleasure-grounds. On arriving at the hall door, you 
enter a porch which is screened from the hall by spacious sash door 
and side lights, filled with large panels of plate-glass. The hall is 
spacious, having ornamental columns with suitable decorations be- 
tween it and the grand staircase, which latter, from its large window 
with carved dressings, filled with stained-glass, and its enriched 
stucco-panelled ceiling, is very effective. The suite of spacious 
reception-rooms are to the rivht of the hall as you enter, and com- 
Municate with each other by means of double doors, to exclude 
sound and draft. These are fitted up in a chaste and elegant style, 
without being too elaborate. To the left of the hall we observed a 
very convenient coat and hat-room, having marble wash-basin, with 
water-closet beyond, entered from coat-room. ‘The culinary offices 
are replete with all the modern improvements. ‘The chambers and 
dressing-closets are numerous and spacious, having hot, cold, and 
shower baths, with water-clozets, all conveniently situated. The 
stable and farm-offices, whilst they are judiciously placed at a short 
distance from the house, are concealed from being too prominent a 
feature by the natural position of the site, and by suitable planting. 
The whole forms a most convenient and comfortable abode for a 
gentleman of taste, and having means to gratify it. We noticed in 
the hall one of Messrs. Musgraves’ very ornamental patent slow- 
combustion stoves, which must in winter contribute materially to 
the comfort of the inmates. Arrangements have been made to 
afford a constant supply of fresh air, to ascend from under, and pass 
around the stove, so as to become heated and diffused through the 
house—air flues, with Looker's patent ventilators, being introduced 
in the chimney breasts of the several rooms to convey away the viti- 
ated or used-up air of the apartments. We learned that the designs 
had been procured from, and the work executed under the direction 
and superintendence of Mr. Jackson, architect. — Belfast Paper. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED BY INsTITUTION oF CiviL ENGINKERS, 
Lonpon.— ‘lhe council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
awarded the following premiums for papers read during the session 
recently concluded :— 


1. A Tolford Medal to M. Seott, for his paper “ Description of a Breakwater 
at the Port of Blyth, and of Improvements in Breakwaters, applicable tu Hur- 
bours of Refuge.” 

2. A Telford Medul to R. Mallet, for his psper “On the Co-efficients of 
Elasticity, and of Kupturein Wrought Iron, in relation to the Volume of the 
Metallic Mass, its Mctallurgic Treatment, and the Axlal Direction of its consti- 
tent Crystais.” 

3. A Telord Medal to H. Bessemer, for his paper ‘On the Mannfucture of 
Mulleable Iron and Steel.” 

4. A Telford Medal, and the Manby Premium in Books, to W. J. Kingsbury, 
for his paper “* Description of the Entrance. Entrance-lock, and Jetty Walls of 
the Victorin (London) Docks; with Remarks on the Form adopted in the Con- 
struction of the Wrought-iron Gates and C.dsson."’ 

5. A Watt Medal to J W. Jameson, for his paper “On the Performances uf 
the Screw Steam-ship ‘Sahe!,’ fitted with Du Tremblay’s Combined Vapour 
Engine, and of the sister Ship ‘Oasis,’ with Steam-engines worked expansively, 
and provided with partial surface Condensation.” 

6. A Council Preniium of Books to T.S leaac, for his paper “On the Sne- 
cessful Workinz, by Locomotive Power, over Gradients of lin 17 and Curves 
of 300 feet radius, on Inclines In America.” 

7, A Council Premium of Books to M. B. Jackson, for hispape 1 ‘Description 
of the Gruvitution Water Works at Meibeura.. Sout Austraiia. ' 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


DURING arecent visit to the works at the new National Gallery 
on Leinster Lawn, we found them progressing with rapidity, the 
level of first floor heing now nearly reached, and all the principal 
floor windows, with the rusticated stone-work, fully formed. Ex- 
ternally, the building will be similar to the corresponding wiug, 
viz., the new Mnseum ; and it is to be connected with the Royal 
Dublin Suciety’s house hy means of an open Corintbian colonnade, 
of quadrant form, Internally, the building will be divided by a 
main wall into two compartments; but as yet the proposed ar- 
rangements are involved in obscurity. The granite stone used for 
the plinth course, the rustic work and the ashler facings, &c., is 
from Ballyknockin quarrys (Reilly’s), and the ornament: cornice, 
pediments, dressings, &c., are of Portland stone. The building is 
being executed according to directions of Sir Richard Griffith, 
Bart. Messrs. Cockburn & Son are execnting the works in their 
usual excellent style; Mr. Mellon, C.W. 


THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


In the House of Commons, on the 15th ult., Mr. Tite asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he had any objection to place the 
drawings for the New Foreign Office, together with the designs to 
which the two first premiums were formerly awarded, in the Library 
of the House, with as little delay as possible, and without waiting 
for the tenders from the builders for the actual construction of the 
Gothic design. Mr. Fitzroy said, as it was the wish of hon. mem- 
bers to have another opportunity of inspecting these plans, he went 
yesterday to select a place which would be convenient for their ex- 
hibition. He thought the Library would not be a convenient place 
for the purpose, as reference was being continually made to the books. 
He had, therefore, ordered them to be placed in the Reading-room, 
on the right hand side of the House; when the estimates and ten- 
ders were sent in they would also be shown in the same room. 


STEEL ELECTROTYPES. 


Messrs. Salmon and Garnier place the newly-engraved copper- 
plate in the bath, where, by their recently-discovered process, it 
is duly coated with steel, without the least hurt to the engraving. 
Iu this way is produced a steel plate for a copper plate, and 
steel being much harder than copper, a much greater number of 
impressions can be printed from the improved surface than from 
the simple plate. As soon as it shows signs of wear the surface 
of steel is dissolved, and a new surface formed by the means pre- 
viously employed. This process will tend to reduce the price of 
really fiue engravings, and if carefully followed up the last impres- 
sion will be scarcely less beautiful than the first. 


KELLS ABBEY, KILKENNY. 


TERK are several places in Ireland of the name of Kells, one of 
which is situated about six miles from the town of Kilkenny. A 
priory was established here in 1183, by Geoffrey FitzRobert, one 
of the followers of Strongbow. The first monks were brought over 
from Bodmin, in Cornwall. The neighbourhood was the scene of 
many historical events. It was occupied by Edward Bruce in 
1316. At the dissolution of the monasteries in the reign of Henry 
VIIL. of England, the priory was granted to the Earl of Ormonde. 
The prior of Kells had been a lord of parliament. Several towers 
and part of the walls remain.— The Lamp. 


CAPABILITY OF Ericsson's Catoric ENcine.—A small engine, 
6 feet by 2, which drives one of Hoe'’s double cylinder presses, on 
which the Cincinnati Daily [ress is printed, is thus described :— 


Size (diameter) of cylinder a - 24 inches. 
Power of engine we es es ie és 5 horse. 
Motive Power we oe oe ee ee hot air. 
Weiglit of engine ee es ie ‘ 14 tons. 
Composed entirely of es a we ee ‘tron and brass. 
Space engine pechye as sa ee ws oe 6 feet by 2. 
Fuel ae o es Coal, coke, or wood. 
Une of engine | ee To drive Hoe's double-cylinder press. 
Usual number (per hour) of eres of Daily Press... 3,500 
Often run off per hour... ae as ee 4,000 
Cost of facl per hour a oe ‘ ONE CENT. 


We employ only the complement of batide necessary for the press. 
Nominally “ the engine takes care of itself!" Tbe saving to our 
pocket of “ Caloric” over steam, is three dollars per day. We be- 
lieve the day i» fast approaching when locomotives on our railroads, 
and boats on our rivers, will be propelled by “ Ericsson’s Caloric 
Engines.” What a blessing to the world! No more explosions! ! 


MONUMENTAL. 


We have had an opportunity of personally inspecting at the esta- 
blishment of Mr. Alexander Ballantine, in this city, a monument to 
be erected in Kilbrogan church, diocese of Cork, to the memory of 
the Rev. Henry Gilman, curate of the parish, and in point of desi:n 
and execution, it is very excellent. ‘The style is gothic, and the 
material statuary marble with black marble ground. Ang: Jar pilasters 
or buttresses supported on brackets, terminated at top with Gothic pin- 
nacles, and connected bv a handsomely carved arch above the in- 
scription table, are the chicf features. Over the inscription is a Gothic 
shield, with the crest and garter underneath, and the motto ‘ Non 
cantu sed actu,” and above is an octazon tablet, an open Bible, and 
an elaborate canupy. 


In a recent thunderstorm the newly-erected Cole Testimonial at 
Enniskillen was struck by lightning, and some of the stones torn to 
atoms. We believe, however, the damage done does not affect the 
stability of the structure, and that the requisite repairs may be made 
by a trifling expenditure. 


———————————— Eee 


THE CARPENTER. 


You know our friend the Carpenter ; 
We hear him all day long: 
No lark is ever merrier, 
No blither is her song. 
Sharp falls his hammer, 
Swift slides the plane, 
Then the awl, and then the chisel, 
Then he sings again, 


Within his little attic 
What little comforts lurk: 
He sleepeth there throughout the night, 
But at dawn he’s up at wor. 
Then he pliea the screw-driver, 
‘then he drives the plane; 
Then he sings thro’ his merry meal, 
And then he works aguin. 


All the week he is a carpenter, 
As busy as the bees ; 
But on Sunday he's a gentleman, 
And then be takes his ease. 
Then his tools are laid aside, 
And he has welcome rest ; 
Or he takes the air with her he loves, 
With her that loves him best. 


And so, long live the Carpenter! 

Long live his rosy wife! 

May children come and lengthen out 

Their happy span of life. 
May health ard strength ne'er fail him, 
From sorrow or from pain ; 
May he sing and work, with all his heart, 
And work and sing again. 


—All the Year Round. 


Menraval, OPEN TIMBER Roors may be classed in four main 
divisions, namely, tie beam, trussed rafter, or sinyle framed—framed 
with hammer beams and braces; and with collars and braces, or 
with the latter only. The first were never entirely discarded by the 
Medieval architects, they are to be met with in Norman, early Eng- 
lish, decorated and perpendicular buildings. The tie beam was some- 
times used in roofs of the middle ages quite independently of the 
other timbers, being simply laid across the walls, and in all likelihood 
pinned down to the wall plates. The trussed rafter roof was proba- 
bly chosen originally for the purpose of gaining headway, and having 
been once had recourse to, its superiority both as regards construc- 
tion and general appearance over the tie beam could not but lead to 
its being preferred and substituted for the latter. In roofs of a wide 
space, each pair of rafters had a collar, and was also further stiffened 
by braces crossing at times above the cullar, and at others tenoned 
into its underside. Hammer beam roofs have hitherto been usually 
represented as backing a portion of the tie beam, as if it had partly 
been cut away, but there appears to be no reason assigned fur the 
supposition. ‘The architects of the middle ages cast off the restric- 
tions imposed on them by the unsightly tie beam, and acquired 
greater freedom in designing. In this peculiar feature England may 
be pronounced unrivalled. Of collar braced roofs there are some very 
beautiful specimens extant displaying a variety in construction as 
well with collar beams as of braces simply connecting the wall pieces 
and principals together. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE OF 
CITIES. 


AVING recently concluded a series of articles 
on the Sewerage question, we now pause to 
give an opeu for the views of others, pro or con, 

whieh, although our space may not allow us to insert 

in extenco, we shali faithfully record in substance, should 
they reach us. 

There are no subjects connected with the health and 
welfure of the general commuuity of greater impor- 
tance than those with which we head this article. 
Pure air and pure water are the paramount essentials 
to health, and health the paramount essential to the 
successes and happinesses of life. Without it, what. is 
our existence? A never-cvasing labour. a never-ending 
effort to stand up, whilst, if we dare, we would lie 
duwn — would succumb to the lassitude with which 
want of health envelopes us; and which in nine cases 
ont of ten is the offspring of the foul air and foul water 
which the large majority of the inhabitants of all 
large towns are obliged to inhale and imbibe. 

It is idle—worse than idle—for the sticklers for the 
old regime to hope that sneers will longer stifle general 
intelligence. The public, happily, begin to think for 
themselves. For ages the professions, trades, and call- 
ings of life were deemed to be well and honorably up- 
held and represented if the representatives of each well 
performed his part in it alone. A lawyer was expected 
to be a lawyer only—a physician, to be a physician 
only —an engineer only an engineer —a merchant 
merely a merchant—a tailor simply atailor. Happily 
those days have passed; general education has produced 
general intelligence, and the tuilor (as well as the 
lawyer and the physician and the engineer) is no lunger 
chained to his shopboard. ‘lhe errors and fallacies of 
professors can now be understood by the general com- 
munity, because it is taught and seeks for general in 
formation. Every day gives us proof that great evils 
have arisen from p.:st professional narrow-mindedness 
and prejudice, by which the most glorious discoveries 
have been ignored and held back. And as we have 
before said, it is now idle for the old school to sneer at 
changes which must take place, because general intel- 
ligence will force the change; and amongst the fore- 
most of those essential to humanity are proper appli- 
ances for the supply of pure air and pure water to cities 
and towns. 

We look forward, then, with anxiety, not feigned, 
for the views of others upon the sewerage question ; we 
feel not a little national jealousy in the matter; we 
cannot doubt that others of our profession and of 
our fellow-countrymen begin to think there zs a neces- 
sity for a radical change, and it would delight us that 
the problem were solved in Ireland; whilst, on the 
other hand, we feel that a stain and degradnution will 
hang upon us, if we supinely follow what appears to us 
to be so fallacious. Have we no professional know- 
ledge in this country capable of thoroughly investi- 
gating the question, and showing the existing sewerage 
system to be right, or that the suggested remedy is 
wrong ? Waiting this hoped-for advent, we now turn 
to 


THE WATER SUPPLY! 


On this question, London, Dublin, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Beltast—the leading cities of the United 
Kingdom—have already paid the penalties of public 
jobbing and mistaken enginecring. We would hope 
better for Dublin at present; but we have our fears, 


and should like that others might form judgments upon 
the subject as well as ourselves. Hence the course 
which we purpose following. 

We shall endeavour to point out what has been done 
and left undone ir the public water supply, and per- 
haps the experiences of London, Dublin, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, may be sufficient to guide us to a 
better water-course. ‘The history of the past sup- 
ply of London and Dublin is scarcely possible to be- 
heve, it is so thoroughly an exemplification of ‘ com- 
pany humbug” and dishonesty, in contravention of 
communal rights; for it is as much the right of every 
inhabitant of a town to be supplied by the consti- 
tuted authorities with pure water at first cost, as it 
is his right to “ protestion of life and limb,” from the 
same source. ‘lhe congregation of mankind in towns, 
is des gned for mutual and general good, not for indi- 
vidual agerandizement and public wrong. London 
and Dublin, however, exhibit so contrary a picture, 
that one would wish, if possible, not to look at it; but 
we must, as a warning for the future. 

The water supply of London has been, from first to 
last, the work of companies, formed for different dis- 
tricts. ‘The water is drawn from the Thames, excenvt 
that supplied by “The New River Company,” the 
projector of which was said to be mad, and having ex- 
pended the whole of his means, he was driven to desti- 
tution whilst laying the foundation for one of the most 
paying undertakings on record. -Alas! for projectors! 
For the company, however, he established rights which 
could not be overset, and the public has since been 
mulcted to an extent perbaps unprecedented. ‘The 
other companies, following in their wake as to charges, 
puinped up the water in some instances from the very 
sewer mouths—literally supplying the inhabitants of 
the districts with the seeds of disease, till fever and 
cholera burst out and carried off hundreds. 

The statistics of disease in London t-ll a tale on 
this score that disgraces humanity ;—-men, women, and 
children were supplied with water to drink containing 
a mass of festering life—a body of living animalcule, 
gloating on the foulest essences of the foulest human 
matter. The poorcould yet nothing else to assuage 
their thirst, and they drank of it to die; whilst those 
who had the means to save themselves from death in 
that way, were driven perhaps to death by gin, as their 
dernier resort. All the while the water companies 
filled their coffers and the coffins of the wretched beings 
that thus supplied the gold, the authorities of London 
looking on until the public press, in its honesty, dis- 
closed such facts, that even stolid cupidity was made 
ashamed; and the wrong so far set right that with 
wondrous liberality the water was at last filtered, and 
the companies lauded! It will scarcely be credited 
that so powerful was the grasp of these companies 
on their ill-gotten gains, so great their influence, 
that a public effort made to establish a water sup- 
ply from a comparatively pure stream — the river 
W andle—was ousted, by the bill fur the establishment 
of the company being thrown out; and the public of 
London is still supplied from the Thaines as before, with 
this difference, that the water is said to be filtered. Itis 
right to add that in one locality the decrease of deaths, 
since filtration has been effected, was above 13 per 
cent.—a fact plainly indicative of the foulness of tlie 
water. 

Happily, the press and the public of London were 
so intent on exposing the facts of the water supply, 
that the companies were driven to bestir themselves, 


has taken place, but by no means what it should. 
London is not supplied as it ought to be, as to 
purity or quantity ; and in place of the inhabitants 
paying only what the supply costs, they are mulcted 
in a large profit to the shareholders of the com- 
panies. 

Let us take warning by this and by what has taken 
place in Dublin in past times, and buy our water in 
the cheapest market. 

It is not so long since the mysteries of the metal main 
corporation of Dublin were partially unravelled, that 
many of its inhabitants do not recollect the exposure of 
one of the most extraordinary and disgraceful frauds 
that can well be conceived. 

With a wondrous flourish of trumpets, the Cor- 
poration of Dublin announced their determina- 
tion to save the inhabitants from the degradation 
and misery of being supplied with water con- 
veyed to them through wooden mains. Meetings were 
convened to enlighten the townsfolk as to the damage 
they were sustaining by drinking water flowing through 
wood. The most satisfactory proofs were given, to 
those who did not think that water should never be 
allowed to pass through anything but metal, and the 
population at large were perfectly convinced; not one 
of them apparently recollecting that nine- tenths of the 
pumps in the country were wood, and that not one but 
the metal main projectors ever made war against the 
water that came through them. But so it was; various 
reasons were given and believed, and eventually the 
citizens generally became so satisfied of the necessity for 
change, that a unanimous voice declared for metal! just 
in the same way as the inhabitants are now being talked 
into the belief that canal water is bad, and that the 
water to be caught in the mountains of Dublin, flow- 
ing over the bogs and manured lands of the locality is 
good. An act of parliament was obtained— metal 
mains became a popular necessity, and a body of cor- 
porators were nominated to carry out the measure. It 
was to be all completed in some wondrously short time, 
and for so moderate an amount, that nobody would care 
about the tax; whilst one of the commissioners, a phi- 
lanthropist who lent his name and his guinea to every 
charity in Dublin, declared his belief the water would 
be so pure that it would be drunk iu preference to 
whiskey punch, which, in those days, was about as 
great a necessity as water itself. In short, a more 
popular undertaking never was commenced in Dublin. 
The whole proceeding was very much of a piece with 
the meetings and reports and analyses of the water 
which the citizens are now using, and what—accord- 
ing to the projectors of the present water scheme—they 
ought to use—these gentlemen evidently feeling the 
most intense anxiety for the health of the citizens, 
and having nothing else in the world in view ! 

But, alas! for the after-facts. The Corporation 
began their labours—the metal mains began to be 
laid down—the tax began to come in—and the whole 
operation was found to be so agreeable to the Corpo- 
ration, that they apparently determined to continue it 
ad infinitum. It went on so long, in fact, that the 
people at last saw it would never end unless they took 
vigorous means to stop it; to the honor of one indi- 
vidual, now the respected secretary of a public body 
in Dublin, one of the most scandalous jobs that ever 
disgraced a city was unveiled, after years of legal con- 
. test; when the citizens were at last relieved by act 
of parliament from the tax. But about one hundred and 


tnventus—and, from that time to the present, no one 
except the Corporation can tell into whose pockets the 
wioney went; although the citizens of that day were 
perfectly aware that it came out of theirs. 

So far as to the water supplies of London and 
Dublin. Let us be awake, then, to take care that 
popular excitement shall not again lead us astray 
under clever guidance, and that according to the prin- 
ciples of political economy, we shall buy the water we 
may want at the cheapest market, and not let it be 
sol] to us again at the dearest. 

In our next article we shall point out how Liverpool 
and Glasgow have fared in their water supplies. 


ART-UNION OF IRELAND. 


WE would specially direct public attention to the following 
circular addressed to ayents by the secretary of this body :— 


‘¢T have the pleasure to transmit copies of the Report of the Art- 
Union of Ireland for the past year, for presentation to the Members 
who have subscribed through your agency, and for such further ex- 
tended circulation as you may be able to effect, with a view to 
making the objects and working of our Association widely known, 
and securing for it the support of all interested in the progress and 
prosperity of the Fine Arts. 

The Committee, re-elected for the present year, desire me to thank 
you for your past exertions, and to invite your continued zealous co- 
operation. They do so with the greater confidence because the result 
of their first year’s operations may be fairly pointed to as successfully 
establishing the soundness of the principles on which their plan is 
based. Those principles are mainly two: the allocation of their 
entire fund, less expenses, to a prize fund; and the right of selection 
in all cases by prize-holders. Under this system, with even the 
small sum available for their first year, they have been enabled 20 
to divide the prize fund as to bring the chances of success nearly to 
one in every six subscribers. The successful working of the right 
of selection is best exemplified by the list of selection by prize-holders, 
published in the Report; which, though many selections remain yet 
to be made, exhibits the variety, the class, and the value of works 
of art which have been obtained for even the lowest prize of One 
Guinea. From this list also it will be perceived how promptly prize- 
holders have availed themselves of the power of adding to the 
amount of their several prizes, and it is a gratifying result that 
twenty per cent. has been added on the average, and the small prize 
fund of £580 will have been thus increased to about £700. It is 
needless to point to the immense importance of such a system in 
developing talent and promoting the taste for art, if adequately 
supported by public patronage. 

It remains, further, only to point to the beneficial influence of the 
Art-Union in regard to Public Exhibitions in Ireland as already 
experienced. That of the Royal Hibernian Academy for the current 
season has been pronounced the best held within its walls for many 
years, and the agreeable result has been, that by private, in con- 
junction with Art-Union, purchases, nearly £1,000 have been 
already expended in the Exhibition, while last season the entire 
purchases did not exceed £150. Some selections have also been 
made by prize-holders in the Belfast Exhibition, satisfactorily il- 
lustrating, even on a small scale, the advantages of the system of 
our Association, which seeks to be an Art-Union for Ireland at large, 
and to advance the interests of art by promoting local Exhibitions. 

In the interests of these Exhibtions, on the extension and im- 
provement of which the vitality of the Art-Union will much depend, 
the Committee desire me to request that you will kindly use your 
best exertions to induce early subscriptions, as it will be most im- 
portant that the Committee shall be in a position within a few 
months to announce with certainty, as they trust they will be enabled 
to do, a largely increased fund for distribution in April, 1860, an 
announcement which they are confident must insure good Exhibitions 
in Ireland.” 


Appress oF ComMITTEE.—This NEw Art-Unton has already 
obtained very important support. It has been established under 
the auspices of the Committee of the Irish Institution in connection 
with the National Gallery of Ireland, and it is hoped that the list 
of its Trustees and Managers will afford the most satisfactory assurance 
that their duties to the Subscribers and the Artists will be zealously 
and faithfully discharged. 

But it is not merely on these grounds that this attempt to add 
another to the already numerous Institutions of this character in- 
vites public attention. If there was nothing more in its claims to 
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ae ices ; : 


distinguish it from existing Art-Union Societies, it could hardly 
expect to attain to any permanent or useful position, nor would its 
founders have su.sgested its formation. 
the true euds of such Associations, and seeks to advance them by the 
most effective means. 

Art-Unions may be considered in relation, first, to the Artist ; 
secondly, to the public. The complaint of Artists, more especially 


in Ireland, has long been, that they suffer from the decline of 


patronage. Whatever may have been the causes, the fact of this 
decline is too patent and undeniable. Without encouragement the 
Artist's struggle becomes hopeless. Year after vear his works are 
displayed in vain, and he either abandons his studies in despair, or 
seeks in a wealthier land, and from a more gencrous public, the 
patronage he has failed to secure at home. ‘The Art itself lan- 
guishes ; and perhaps ungenerous criticism will not scruple to justify, 
in this decay, the cold neglect whose chilling influence has produced 
or accelerated the bliht. 

To supply, by the combined aid of general but moderate sub- 
scriptions, this absence of individual patronage, is, as it ought to be, 
the first object of an Art-Union; and that Association best fulfils 
the purpose of its existeuce, which the most fully and largely secures 
to the Artist the purchase of his works. It is so far, and in pro- 
portion as their funds have been thus devoted, that the Art-Unions 
which have been, or are nuw, in existence, have improved the 
condition of Artists as a body, and advanced the general character 
of Ar¢ Exhibitions in England and Scotland. Let us hope that it 
may yet be possible, by like means, to produce similar results in 
Ireland. 

As regards the public, the influence of Art- Unions, if well directed, 
cannot fail to be of considerable impurtance, apart from, and above, 
the mere gratification of successin the chances of distribution, or 
even the higher enjoyment every generons mind must feul in the 
assistance thus given to struggling talent. They ought to be made 
the means of improving public taste, advancing the knowledge of 
the principles of Art, and teaching an enlightened judgment and 
a well-founded power of discrimination. 

It is to the best mode of attaining these advantages, to the Artist 
and to the public, that the promoters of the Art-Union of Ireland 
have directed their attention, and upon this basis they have framed 
their prospectus. Accordingly, with the view of devoting the great- 
est part of their available funds to the purchase of works ot Art. 
and so to the most extensive patronage of the Artists that it may 
be in their power to bestow, they have excluded from their arrange- 
ments the expenditure of any portion of those funds in the prepara- 
tion or purchase of engravings for general distribution among the 
subscribers. This distinguishing feature of their plan may at first 
sizht diminish its attractiveness, and has caused some dissatisfaction ; 
a few considerations, even of mere economy, will probably reconcile 
the Subscribers and the public to the omission ; to the general body 
of Artists it is one of direct and paramount advantage. 

Few, perhaps. look into the published accounts of Art-Unions; 
bat those who have any curiosity to do so will be uo little surprised 
at finding what an enormous proportion of the subscriptions is ex- 
pended on these engravings. A glance at the accounts of the 
London Art-Union, for the year 1857-8, will exhibit enough of this 
kind of disbursement to illustrate the subject. ‘lhe total amount 
of subscriptions for the year was 11,6587. 3s. Of this the sum of 
3,8502 5s. 7d. appears to have been ‘expended in the working 
management of the Institution, for salaries, ageucies, printing, and 
reserved fund ; 2,998/. 17s. 5d. devoted to the expenditure on 
engraving; 2,2492. in the preparation of certain statuettes and 
similar objects for the smaller prizes; and about 3,060/. in all, 
allotted to the legitimate purposes of the union, the purchase of 
works of Art. Thus it may be said, that about one-fourth of the 
amount subscribed was made available to the benefit of the general 
purpose of the patronage of Artists. By the published report of 
the Glasgow Art-Uuion for 1854-55, the latest that could be re- 
ferred to, the total receipts are given at 20,3364 17s. 8d. The 
expenditure on bronzes, statuettes, and chromo-lithographs, appears 
to have been 1,5004; on engraving, about 6,000/.; 6,000¢. for 
general expenses, reserved fund, &c.; leaving but 6,869/, about 
one-third of the entire, for the purchase of paintings. An examina- 
tion of the accounts of all the other Art-Unions adopting the same 
practice will exhibit similar results. 

Can such expenditure as this, ont of such large funds, truly re- 
present the fit destination of them in the genuine interests of Art? 
The Cominittee of the Art-Union of Irciand does not so regard it; 
and whatever may be the amount of the public subscription to their 
funds, they have resolved, that after all necessary expenditure in 
the management of their trust, those funds shall be levitimately 
dedicated to the patronage of the general body of Artists, thruugh 
the successful holders of their shares, 

Every expenditure which encroaches on the funds destined to 
prizes must necessarily diminish their number; and accordingly it is 
found that, in the existing Art-Unions, the prizes are in number 
very disproportionate to the numbers of the Shareholders. In the 


It aims at the attainment of 


London Art-Unions, from this cause, the number of prizes, including 
thoxe consisting of objects expressly manufactured for the Committee 
of that body, and so in a scarcely appreciable degree beueficial to 
Artists in general, amounted in last year to only 980, being about 
the rate of one prize to every twelve shareholders; and of these, 
870 were minor prizes of statuettes, medals, and other low-priced 
vbjects, and but 110 were of sums which might properly be desig- 
nated as high-class prizes. In the Glasgow Art-Uuion for the year 
1854-5, the proportion appears to have been about one prize for 
every fifteen shareholders; in later years it would seem to be some- 
what higher. Like proportions will be found in every other of these 
Associations ; whereas by allotting the entire fund to prizes, as pro- 
posed by tne Art-Union of Ireland, it is calculated that the pro- 
portion of all the prizes, making large provision for those of the 
higher class, may be justly estimated at about one in every six. 
The shareholders will thus have, in consequence, almost double the 
chances of success that other Art-Unions -propose, and of course a 
far more assured prospect of becoming prizeholders in a short series 
of vears. 

To the general body of Artists, then, the proposed arrangement 
promises the largest results from the subscribed fund. Every prize, 
from the hiyhest to the lowest, must be devoted by the holder of it 
to the purchase of some work of Art, all above £5 to be selected 
from Paintings or Sculpture exhibited in Ireland. Prizes of lower 
amount may also be so expended, or, at the option of the winner, 
employed in the purchase of a statuette, high class engraving, or 
other object of the like artistic character which may at the time be 
on sale in Ireland; the Committee, even in this last branch of their 
arrangements, endeavouring tu diffuse the benefit of their funds as 
widely as possible among the producers of such work, while they 
leave to the prizeholder, within these limits, the absolute choice of 
that which he may prefer. 

It is in this absolute power of choice, on the part of the prize- 
holders, that Art-Unions best provide for the attainment of the fur- 
ther purpose of their establishment —the improvement of public 
taste, knowledge, and judgment in matters of Art. The selection 
of one among many objects, as the best, involves the whole subject 
of artistic criticism, from its lowest to its highest principles—from 
the investigation of mere teclinical detail to the apprehension of the 
niost elevated expressions of natural beauty or poetic feeling. Every 
man who proceeds to make choice of a picture must, in a greater or 
less degree, exercise the power of discrimination and, in the very 
act of exercising it, the most untutored eye cannot fail to make 
some advance; and even its mistakes will probably lead to some 
correction of an erroneous judgment or deficient taste—of a false 
appreciation of colour or furm, or of an inadequate estimate of artistic 
power in drawing or composition. Nothing of this knowledge can 
be gained by the distribution of prizes, in the selection of which the 
successful holder has had no choice; he but gains the possession of a 
work, perhaps the very last he would have chosen if left free to 
judge for himself, and which, for all purposes of value or interest to 
him, will rarely reach beyond the acquisition of a piece of ordinary 
furniture. 

To the Artist, then, and to the public, the Prospectus of the Art- 
Union of Ireland offers all the advantages which these modern Insti- 
tutions are capable of affording, and promises the fulfilment of their 
true design, in a manner the best and most comprehensive; and the 
Association, if crowned with success, cannot fail to present great 
inducements to the general body of those engaged professionally in 
their production, to place their works in the Annual Exhibitions of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, from which, or other Exhibitions in 
Ireland, all the chief prizes must be selected. 


Signed on the part of the Committee, 


Mazirre Bravy, Chairman. 
G. F. Muuvany, Secretary. 


So ee eee 


Strenatn axp Durasrnity oF THE OAK.—As a familiar 
instance, we may mention the carved oaken shrine of Edward the 
Confessor, in Westminister Abbey, executed some 800 years since. 
At Winchester, in St. Stephen's Chapel, is preserved, as one of the 
chief curiosities of the place, a circular table of oak, eightcen feet 
across, and all in one centre piece ; being, in fact, a transverse slice 
from the trunk of an immense tree. ‘there is abundant and direct 
evidence that it has been in the place where it now is for 700 years. 
At Greenstead, near Ongar, in Essex, there is a very curious old 
wooden church, the walls of which are framed of oak trunks split 
through the centre, and roughly pegged together. This church is 
believed to have been hastily put up, more than 900 years ago, a8 a 
temporary sanctum for the body of St. Edmund (slain a.p. 946), and 
afterwards coriverted into a parish church, with some slight additions 
and alterations. The original timbers, after this immense lapse of 
time, are still sound internally, and may probably last yet as long 
a time as they have done already. 


Tie township of Rathmines is the most important, and one of the 
most delightful outlets about Dublin, and, within the last few years, 
it has progressed with unprecedented rapidity, both in extent and 
population. To the admirable and energetic arrangements of the 
Commissioners appointed under the act 10 and 11, Vic. cap. 253, is 
this fact mainly attributable, and, unlike many other bodies, they 
seem never to rest on their oars, but continually are directing their 
steps in a progressive direction. Green fields have speedily given 
way to continous roads and handsomely laid out squares; the dwell- 
ings being in many instances of a first-class character, and those of 
modern construction especially seldom degenerating beyond what 
are professionally known as third-rate structures. Moreover, they 
are in every variety of plan—detached semi-detached,and in terraces ; 
and in every variety of design externally likewise, from the ‘' cozy” 
cottage to the “lordly mansion,” with all the appeudages that the 
landscape gardening art can contribute; and, we may add, in every 
variety of material, from simple pebble-dashing to smoutli-faced 
cementing with decorative cornices, muuldings, &c., &. We must, 
however, notice that occasionaliy the latter material furnishes an in- 
ducement to building proprietors to be somewhat lavish of their 
ornamentatiun, and not always judiciously treated, as a very mongrel 
and fillagree character has crept into a few recently erected dwell- 
ings, evidencing the absence of a professional hand. Thenew church 
aud the proposed road improvements (as already noticed in the 
‘“ Dusuin BuiLpEn"), will prove acquisitions, and supply a decided 
want long felt in the locality. 

To speak of this township as a suburb, is probably a misnomer ; it 
is as de facto part and parcel of Dublin, as any of the many districts 
connected by endless lines of streets with the modern Babylon, and 
enjoying collectively the title of London. At the janction of Ratk- 
mines with Rathyar and Rathmines upper, a “ bnsiness town” has 
sprung up within the last few years, wherein all the requirements of 
the outward man may be satisfied; and nothing is wanting to 
minister both to the necessities and the luxuries of the neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

In sanitary matters the arrangements of the Commissioners are 
creditable, and we hear nought of defective sewerage, stagnant 
drains, insufficiency of water, &c., &c., so frequently a canse for 
complaint in other localities, and moreover the township is well 
lighted, the roads preserved in good order, and regularly watered 
&e., &c. Various private dwellings are in course of erection, includ- 
ing those for ‘Thomas Dunnill, Fletcher, an.t William Acheson, Lsqrs., 
Grosvenor-road—Mr. Bolton, builder and two semi-detached -or C.E, 
Draper, Esq.—Mr. Jon Butler, builder. On the Kathgar road, for 
John Wilson, Esq —Mr. Hugh Kelly, builder; and two are about 
being erected for Mr. Sherry in Frankfort-avenue, all under the direc- 
tions of Mr. E- H. Caraon, architect ; as well as a number of others 
from designs by various local architects. 


OUR BRIDGES. 


We Dubliners may and do point with some pride to our public build- 
ings; to our quays for extent and beauty tmsurpassed in the world ; 
to Sackville-street as the widest, if not the noblest thoroughfare in 
the United Kingdom ; to our squares for their simple, uniform, and 
rus in urbe character; and to our Phonix Park as the most salu- 
brious, picturesquely situated, and extensive sojourn in the neigh- 
buurhood of any metroplis, but in regard to the bridges that span 
our rivers and canals we must acknowledge a palpable deficiency, 
even with towns of much less commercial importance. Carlisle- 
bridge, over which passes three-fourths of the traffic of the city 
from north to south, and vice versa, is totally unsuited for its pur- 
pose. Much as its architectural beauty must be admitted, we can- 
not refrain from condemning it in common with the public in point 
of utility, as unworthy the position it occupies in the heart of this 
great metropolis, Practically there Is no impediment to a bridge at 
this point being level with the connecting ruadways, and still affording 
ainple headway underneath, nor to its being at least double the pre- 
acnt width; but the proposed or any modifications would be at least 
but “cobbling up” the old structure without attaining the desired 
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zens are prepared to take it duwn and rebuild it in totv, to meet iu a 
suitable manner growing requirements. We trust the day may nut 
be far distant when the traffic wiil be relieved by a suspension bridge. 
with swivel opening, spanning the river at the Custom-bouse, and 
connecting the extreme north with the extreme aouth of the city by a 
few minutes’ journey. Portubello and Charlemont- bridges at one side, 
and Newcomen and Annesley at the other, are objects of ridicule fur 
visitors to the city, and productive of much inconvenience to the in- 
habitants generally. For the two furmer might, with facility, and 
at comparatively trifling cost, be substituted permanent iron struc- 
tures, affording bettcr headway than the present, and necessitating 
but a very slight altitude (if any) above the road levels. At New- 
comen-bridge an important modification must take place immediately, 
owing to the construction of the Liffey branch railway, in which 
matter we trust that the corporate and railway authorities will 
work hand in hand in producing a result offering additional facilitv 
to public traffic, and thereby enhancing the value of property 30 much 
deteriorated of late years ut the nurth side. Let us in the name of 
common sense ask the meaning and utility of Annesley-bridge ? 
An ordinary culvert of a few feet in width would be ainple to convey 
the stream that now flowa at any time underneath; but even without 
removal, the ruadway may easily belowered from three to four feet— 
a consummation devoutly to be wiahed for-— and in the ardent desire for 
speedy accomplishment we are sure to be joined by the proprietors of 
various vehicles plying on the Clontarf road. At Sheriff-street an 
important alteration fur the better will nuw take place. The railruad 
above alluded to, was originally intended to cruss that street five feet 
below the level of roadway, which latter was to be carried over the 
former by a new stone bridge, and a steep incline (1 in 25), com- 
mencing near St. Laurence O’Toole’s Roman Catholic church, and 
equidistant at the other side. However, a level crossing and swivel or 
pontoun bridge are nuw decided to be substituted, although the mat- 
ter was a questio vexata, and evoked much argument befure the pre- 
amble was proved. 

If our sanitary arrangements require to be remodelled, our pave- 
ments more permanently and economically constucted, our water sup- 
ply more efficiently provided for (subjects already treated of in the 
Dusiin Buitper), our bridges demand the immediate attention of 
the well-wishers fur the progress of the second city in her Majesty's 
kingdom. 


PROGRESS OF ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Few countries in the wide circle of European civilization were more 
deficient in the character of their edifices for the worship of THE 
Most Hiea than Ireland until very recently. We ate proud, how- 
ever, to notice that not only is there a marked improvement, but 
that before the lapse of many years she will stand pre-eminent 
amongst the nations of urope in the grandeur of ber Ecclesiastical 
buildings for every sect and persuasion. In the metropolis and neigh- 
bourhood the works of this class now either actually in progress or 
about to be commenced are of an important character, and will form, 
when completed, valuable addenda to her many beautiful buildings. 
Par example, the Church of St. Saviour ia Lower Duminick-street, 
is, perhaps, one of the most elaborate Gothic editices of modern times 
erected either here or elsewhere, whether we regard it exteriorly with 
its deeply splayed and moulded doorway, its highly decorated cano- 
pied and niched screen work, its great east and west windows, with 
rich tracery, its crocketed pinnacles and buttresses, and lastly, its 
noble tower and spire to be elevated to a height of sume 200 feet, 
and adding one to the few landinarks our city can boast of; or in- 
ternally, with its gracefully proportioned vaulted nave and aisles, its 
decorative ceiling and tiers of clerestory windows diffusing a subdued 
and hallowed light, and guiding, as it were, the aspirations of its 
inmates. 

The Roman Catholic church of St. Catherine's, Meath-street, and 
both the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches (the latter recently 
commenced) of St. James in James’s-street, are likewise architectural 
acquisitions, and it is to be hoped that the incomplete portions will be 
speedily finished. At the south side the new Molyneux church tu 
be built in Leeson-street, will be an important structure with towers 
and spire, and will cost some £12,000 or more, and at Rathgar the Zion 
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Charch, now about to be commenced, will be an interesting feature | line. Although fully a quarter of a mile’s distance from the water 
in that rising and populous neighvournvod. All throagh Ireland, | side, it was found necessary toemploy in the foundations 420 piles of 
for at least three years, it is a noticeable fact that the majority of ' home-grown larch, each 40 feet long, and 14 inches diameter at the 


buildings, either projected or commenced. have been of an Ecclesias- 
or Conventual character, and the operations of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have been unusually active. 

Perbaps one of the must conclusive evidences of the growiug pros- 
perity of [reland is the progress of ber Ecclesiastical architecture, 
for in times when famine and pestilence prevailed there were nuine- 
rous «listricts in which the devout were gathered to:ether in struc- 
tures, ruinous, mean, and unsuitable for the worship of the Most High, 
in some instances in barns and cow-houses, and in others in what 
bore the name of churches, where the congreyation was huddled 


together, and possibly one-third remained under the open canopy of 


heaven, in all seasons, and left to draw upon their imagination for 
the proceedings interiorly. This state of things, however, is bein, 
gradnally remedied —former buildings are being improved and en- 
larged to suit growing requirements; new edifices of a permanent 
and substantial character are being erected throughout the length 
and breadth of the land in neighbourhoods where an officiatin:, 
clergyman was only to be found in a circumference of some ten or 
twelve miles, and “for a paltry pittance of some few pounds a-year “ 
had to travel long distances from place to place to preach the Holy 
- Goepel and minister to his flock. Our old and venerable Cathedrals 
are being saved from threatened ruin, and new ones are being raised 
to vie in beauty and grandeur with their predecessors. Gothic archi- 
tecture especially takes the lead, and thoush under that title a few 
very ‘‘ Gothic” structures may be found—and will serve as lastin:: 
memorials of the folly of not securing ab initio proper professionai 
skill—vyet, in the total, improvement is manifest, and the proceeding» 
thus far augur PROGRESS. 


ARCIITITECTURAL NOTES IN BELFAST. 
THE NEW BANK OF IRKLAND. 


Frw places can boast of more rapid improvemeut than the town of 
Belfast, which possesses many splendid structures of an ouicial, 
commercial, and doinestic class, notwithstanding the serious impedi- 
ments offered tu building enterprises vy the difficulty of procuriuy 
suitable foundations. In soine of the towns of Holland, artificial 
foundations, by piling especially, are to such an extent vecessary 
that the inhabitants are said *.o live like crows upon the tops ot 
trees, and the remark is peculiarly applicable to the subject of this 
notice. In previous Nos. of * fue Duin BUILDER,” we had ucca- 
sion to comment specially on the sanitary state of the town, arising 
chiefly from defective sewerage; and when we repeat that * the 
greater part of the streets are only raised a few feet above high water 
level, some on the same level, and others even below that leucl,” a 
peculiar feature in the construction of buildings there, or the almust 
total absence of basement storeys is easily accounted for, as alsu is 
the difficulty of providing sufficiently secure fuotings in a naturally 
wet and swampy soil. Some of the houses have sunk to such an ex- 
tent that in those originally approached from the street level by four 
or five steps, only two or three are now visible, and in other instances 
light return buildings attached tu heavier structures still maintain 
their position while the latter have separated themselves from their 
companions, and sought more intimate acquaintance with ‘“ mother 
earth.” The provision of artificial foundation for any new work, 
therefore, occupies the special attention of the architect, as also does 
the requisite outlay form a very important item in the builder's esti- 
mate. Some large stores have of late been erected wherein the ordi- 
nary system of piling was dispensed with, and a heavy cradling of 
baulk timber substituted, and designedly constructed to allow the 
main building to siuk regularly, while the light work of yard walls, 
iron railing, steps, &c., are made good from time to time, in the hope of 
all ultimately maintaining a fixed position at adesired level. Never- 
theless these difficulties have been to acertain extent overcome, and 
Belfast does not, in an architectural point of view, sufier by comparison 
with any other town of equal magnitude in the kingdom. 

Amongst the many buildings now in course of erection in Belfast, 
the new Bank of Ireland in Donegal-place is one uf the most important, 
and has already attained a height exceeding 20 feet over the street 
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head, tapering to 6 inches at the foot, set in two rows under the walls, 
and having a cradling of cross and longitudinal pieces of memel, with 
a course of Purtland cement concrete, averaging 8 feet 6 inches width, 
and 2 feet 6 inches heizht, thereon to receive the first course of the 
footings. Forty feet piles are then driven by a ram of 16 ewt., re- 
quiring the aid of seven men who, in less than three hours, set up the 
pile and send it to its destiny by about 60 strokes, it at first entering 
the ground on an average of three feet each below; and whon near 
the full depth three inches. 

The superstructure is of Paladian character, extending sixty fect in 
front,and having three storeys of an excellent specimen of Newry gra- 
nite, with porch, corni e, Lallustrade and architraves in Fortland 
stone, the remainder being wholly of brick, and having yard and re- 
turn building, containing porters’ apartments. The cash office is in 
the furm ofa blunt cross, about 40 feet each way with a lantern at the 
intersection ; and all the fittings are of mahogany. A fireproof safe of 
brick and cement is provided for the books, as also for the cash, the 
latter, having in addition a thorough lining of finch boiler plate iron, 
with detached lockers insile. Apartments are provided for the sub- 
ayentin the second und third story, where are also placed the kitchen 
aud lurder, &., owing to the distance from the rere and the imprac- 
ticality of a basement story. The work ia being executed by Messrs. 
D. and J. Fulton, from the designs of Mr. S. Symes, architect to the 
Bank of Ireland; Mr. R. O’Brien, being the clerk of works. We un- 
derstand that the total outlay will be upwards of £7,500. 
ETI ET EEE REED 


AMONG THE TOMBS—GANDON’S GRAVE.. 


fr there be one thing more suggestive than another of varied thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions, it isa visit to an old church-vard. There 
thev lie, as we too shall, in their last resting-place, the once stout of 
heart and strong of limb, the loved, and the beloved, the village 
bravo, and the village belle, of whom no mementos now exist, save 
what the crumbling slab above them tells, and for whom no tears 
now fall, save betimes the “drip of the wetted trees.” Oh, Drum- 
condra! turn we then to thy hallowed shade, thou dear custodian of 
those whom our fathers loved. Time may moulder into dust what 
the worm could not fatten on, but thy memories she can never obli- 
terate. Many generations have ebbed and flowed since the first sent 
thither “ shuffled off his morta! coil.” Many a palesman found a 
grave neath your cypreas and sycamore ere the Dutchman came and 
the wild geese flew; the Boyne was an unfought field, and Sarsfield’s 
expatriation undreamt of, when a citizen widow knelt here o'er a 
hushand’s grave. The city sent its merchants and mechanics, and 
they slumber here side by side in suburban quietude.- 

A century and a-half later, lovalist leader and rebel chief mingled 
inthe one clay. Here, too, after many vicissitudes and hair-breadth 
escapes, the Royalist, who stood by the fortunes of the Bourbon till 
hope seeme‘ hopeless, found a grave. after first finding an asvlum far 
from the land he loved. Alas! to», lving low amidst the names of 
later days, are the tombs of two worthies—Grose and Gandon—the 
antiquary and the architect. Tombs! did I say? The one suffices 
for both. ‘ Friends through life, in death undivided.” ‘* O tempora, 
O mores!” and is it not painful to witness to-day, nearly forty years 
after the great architect's death, him who designed, enriched, and 
embellished our public buildings should remain unmonumented in a 
rural churchyard close by the city. The stranger in search of Gan- 
don’s grave will be doomed to disappointment, unless previously in- 
formed of his whereabouts; he may give up a painful search. ‘The 
flat slab above the antiquary has had ample space wherein tu notifv 
that James Gandon's remaina, likewise, lay below; but this public 
duty—lack of public spirit, even in the city of his triunphs —has 
failed to do fur him. Shall it beso? Pass we on—a few paces further 
to the right of the above graves is the monument of the poet Fur- 
long, the translator of Carolan’s Remains; the ‘: Misanthrope,” and 
the “Joon of Derinzy"—a somewhat tasteful granite structure 
erected by his friend Hardiman, the historian, of Galway, who had g 
public spirit ; peace be to spirit, and to all like him who can appreciat a 
deserving genius ! c. C. H-Y. 


OLD CONNAUGHT, BRAY. 


WE notice that in this locality a mansion of considerable architectural 
beauty and importance is now nearly completed for Phineas Kyall, 
Ksq., from designs by Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, architects, Belfast. 
Considering the general character of our recently erected suburban 
domestic dwellings, a view of this recalls to our minds * the good 
old times,” when Irish gentlemen built palaces and made them their 
homes, and when architectural skill was called into requisition beyond 
mere stereotyped brick and mortar forms. The professional gentle- 
men engaged here have availed themselves largely of the opportu- 
nity afforded,and produced a design which in picturesqueness of effect, 
pleasing variety of light and shade, gracefulness of contour, and all 
the other requisites fur a good architectural work, fairly entitle it to 
rank with the most successful productions of a Morrison, a Ganon, 
or a Johnston. ‘The mansion occupies an area of about 88 feet Ly 
64 feet, and is of early English character, built externally of irrezu- 
lar granite rubble, with Portland stone dressings, string and barge 
courses, water tables, &c. The principal front presents an irregular 
elevation, broken by a wide projecting gable, beyond whose face the 
entrance porch still further advances, by a handsome bay window, 
with ornamental parapet; by gablets, oriel windows, and two towers, 
one of octagonal form —situated internally, communicating with prin- 
cipal staircase, and terminated by a deeply weathered conical tup, 
rising to a height of 80 feet—and another of square form, and 50 fvet 
high, externally placed, and forming a junction between the main 
and minor buildings. ‘The windows throughout are generally many 
light bays, with mullions and transom heads, and are finished with 
label mouldings, dressings, &c. Internally the house comprises 
all the apartments requisite for a building of its class, including 
grand haJl, morning, drawing, dining, and ante-rooms,own and house- 
keeper's apartments on principal story ; comprehensive culinary oilices, 
servants rooms, storeys, &c., in the basement; and bed-rooms of 
various sizes, bath and dressing-rooms, &c., &c., in the first floor. 
The principal hall is a very handsome apartment, 28 feet by 20 feet, 
with an ornamental frieze course, and open panelled and decorated 
timber ceiling, stained and varnished ; and a highly enriched move- 
able screen work carried up, as also is the wainscotting all round toa 
height of 9 feet. The works throughout reflect great credit on the 
builders, Messrs. Cockburn and Son. 
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PUBLIC FOUNTAINS IN DUBLIN IN 1785 AND 1859. 


Wr find that during the Viceroyalty of the late Duke of Rutland 
there were many public fountains placed in the metropolis, by which 
the wants of the humbler classes, and the taste and refinement of 
the more educated were benevolently and felicitously consulted, some 
of them very beautiful, surmounted in most instances with casts 
from the best statues of the antique. There are but two now re- 
maining, and both much dilapidated, one in Merrion-square, the 
other in Barrack-street ; this latter one is dated 1785. 

Do our recent structures of this class stand the test of comparison 
with those of our forefathers ? Compare the “slab” on Carlisle- 
bridge with the above-named, and what a degeneracy both in taste 
and regard for utility! O Tempora! O Mores! 


SANITARY REGULATIONS FOR LODGING-HOUSES IN 
BELFAST. : 


Arroros to our remarks at page 84 of the “ DuBLIN BurLprr,” 
and which have clicited much comment (though no denial as to 
the accuracy of the statements) we are requested to mention in jus- 
tice to the authorities that the sanitary reyulations to be observed 
by the keepers of lodging-houses are peculiarly stringent. We do 
so with pleasure, and while it is our duty to expose defects, it is equally 
our desire to chronicle any advancing steps to ensure general clean- 
liness and purity of dwellings, and which, however partial, must 
ultimately tend to the health and well being of the community. 
During this year, 184 common lodging-house keepers within the 
town have been licensed, and the powers for the regulation of that 
class of dwellings are derived from the Belfast Towns Improvement 
Act, sections 207, 8, and 9. We extract the following from the 
printed regulations :— 

The licence shall set forth the number of persons, bevond the 
members of the family, which can be properly received into such 
house, and the owners shall not take any beyond that number under 
a penalty of 40s. for every breach of this regulation. 2. In every 
room, of every lodging-house, a card shall be hung up, shewing the 
number of individuals such room can legally accommodate, and 
none beyond that number shall, on any account, be put therein. 
8. Every day, the windows in the sleeping apartments of all lodg- 
ing-houses shall be opened to adinit fresh air, and the beds and bed- 
ding therein shall be, for some hours, spread out; and every such 
room shall have proper means for due ventilation, which shall be 
observed night and day. 4. Twice in each week the floors of every 
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lodging-house shall be properly scrubbed and cleansed, and the 
strictest attention to cleanliness, at all times, shal] be observed, the 
beds and bedding tu be kept clean, dry, and wholesome. 5. Once 
in every quarter, in the months of January, April, July, and October, 
in each year, all lodying-houses shall be duly cleansed and white- 
washed inside, by the person keeping such; and the beds and bed- 
ding therein shall be, at the same periods, thorougbly cleansed and 
purified. 6. In case of sickness occurring in apy lodging-house, the 
keeper thereof shall in:mediately give notice to the inspector of lodg- 
ing-houses, that prompt steps mey be taken, and precautiuns used, 
tu prevent the spread of infectious or contagiuus disease; and in 
every case, when disease of an infectious or contagious character has 
appeared iu any lodging-house, the apartments where the disease has 
appeared shall be cleansed, and the bedding therein shall be duly 
purified, before any other person shall be permitted to sleep therein. 


PHILANTHROPY AND DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


lr will scarcely be believed by some what we now record as a fact 
—viz., that the proprietor of a dram and beer-shop in this city has, 
at his own expense, and immediately adjoining his establishment, 
erected a public drinking-fountain—ecqual, in pvint of utility at 
least, to any other as yet fixed here—thereby contributing yratui- 
tously aqua pura to those who would seek alcuhol for payment, 
and thereby, at least partially, intercepting their progress to his 
counter, and inflicting a voluntary penalty on himself. This is 
practising self-denial without preaching it! 


ARCHITECTS’ LIABILITIES IN ORDERING MATERIALS. 


A cask was tried at recent assizes in Limerick, wherein the plain- 
tiff, Mr. Nagle, a local architect and civil engineer, sought to 
recover from Mr. Dalzell, a farmer in the county, for whom he was 
superintending some building works, a sum of £31, paid by plain- 
tiff for timber for defendant's use. ‘he party who supplied the 
timber did so at the order of the architect, and when he sought for 
payment from the defendant, defendant pleaded ‘no order,” refused 
to pay, and contended successfully ; whereupon the architect was 
compelled to pay, and proceeded against his client, the jury giving 
him a verdict for full amount and costs. There is a salutary lesson 
to be derived from this transaction. 
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THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS AND PHOTOGRAPIIERS. 


In the case of Ernest Gambail against Messrs. Bewley and Evans, 
an injunction was granted to the petitioner, who carries on business 
at 25, Berner-street, Oxford-street, London, and in Paris, as a pur- 
chaser of pictures, and publisher of engravings, to restrain the re- 
spondents, who are chemists in Dublin, from taking and selling pho- 
tographs of petitioner's copyright pictures uf ‘The Departure, 
second-class.” ‘The Return, first-class ;” ‘ The Horse Fair” (Rosa 
Bonheur); “It is I, be not afraid,” &c. The respondents pleaded 
ignorance of illegality of the act, but the Master said, ‘*A man, who 
picked a gentleman’s pocket, might as well say that he did not know 
the act was contrary to law, and that he desisted when he became 
convinced of the fact. Injunction granted. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Ir is announced that an Italian operatic troupe of considerable excel- 
lence is to appear on the 6th instant at the Theatre Royal, and com- 
prising Mdlles. ‘Titiens, Guarducci, and Vaneri; Signor Guiglini, 
Badiali, Vialetti, Castelli, Rossi, Corsi, Borchardt, and Mercuriali. 
We doubt not that the enterprise of the manager will be amply re- 
warded by the substantial appreciation of the public. At the Queen's 
Royal Theatre an old favourite, Mr. T. C. King, tragedian, after a 
long absence from indisposition, has been attracting crowded houses, 
and Miss H. Gordon and Mr. G. Honey have been adding to their 
previous popularity. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION TO BANTRY.—There are now two 
projects in contemplation for the extension of railway conmuui- 
cation to the west of this county. A meeting is convened for 
Thursday, upon requisition by Lord Fermoy, to consider a propo- 
sition to be submitted to Mr. Conybeare, C.E., for u railway to 
Bantry, with a branch to Skibbereen. It is said that in the 
absence of Lord Fermoy the Right Hon. the Earl of Bandon will 
preside at the meeting. A line, which was projected in 1853, is 
also about to be revived, the extension of the Bundon line to 
Bantry, with branches to Clonakilty and Skibbereen. It is, 
however, believed that but one of the projects, if either, will apply 
for parliamentary powers.—Cork Constitution. 
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JAMES GANDON.* 


Moca factious opposition was raised to the removal of the old 
Custom House from its then situation (which immediately adjoined 
Essex-bridge, the principal entrance being in Essex-street and 
Temple-bar, and a side entrance at the bridge, descending by a 
flight of stone steps), owing to a supposed innovation upon the com- 
merce of the city; hence the arrival of the architect to superintend 
the building was necessarily kept a profound secret; and he felt 
very uncomfortable about his late move from London, where he en- 
joyed an eminent professional position, as may be inferred from the 
following entry in his Diary:—“ I found myself in a very unpleasant 
state of suspense, apprehending that the abruptness of my departure 
from my family and establishment in London might injure my cha- 
racter, and, should my visit to Ireland prove unsuccessful, endanger 
At this period, it is stated that 
there was but one printshop in Dublin, and ¢wo others where prints 
were sold, but the trade of the owners was that of glaziers. There 


my professional pursuits at home.” 


were few painters of eminence, and but two architects, professedly 
eo called. The painters were Wheatley and Hone in portrait, 


Aabford and Fisher in landscape. The architects of reputation were 


Cooley and Ivory. Few churches showed anything like attempt at 
style, and only two of them had steeples, viz., St. Patrick’s and St. 


Werburgh’s (the latter since taken down) ; and there were no halls 
belonging to public companies; and, with the exception of the Duke 


of Leinster's, the Marquis of Waterford’s, the Earl of Charlemont's, 


and Viscount Powerscourt’s, there were scarcely any other residences 
of nobility. The houses of the gentry were generally inconvenient 
in their plans, having, in most cases, but two rooms on a floor, and 
these adapted for large parties; and as to architectural style in em- 
Difficulties arose 
respecting the terms for the ground on which the new docks and 
stores adjoining the Custom House were to be erected; hence the 
unavoidable interruption to the works, and “the kind of imprison- 
ment,” as our architect terms it, to which he was subjected. While 


bellishment and finish, they were very imperfect. 


in this predicament, Mr. Gandon received an invitation from the 
Right Hon. Barton Conyngham to pass some time with him at 
Slane, which he accepted, and regarded as a relief from his temporary 


embarrassment. After three months, the negotiations for the pur-- 


chase of the grounds were completed, and the architect received 
orders to proceed with activity. On the 8th of August, 1781, the 
first stone was laid by the Right Hon. Jolin Beresford, without any 
formality, for fear of riot. Owing to the swampy nature of the site, 
considerable precautions had to be taken in preparing the foun- 
dations; but the work proceeded successfully and with rapidity. 
After interruptions had subsided, the east wing was pushed forward ; 
and at this stage of the works, the architect was summoned to 
Lordon to attend the death-bed of his wife. On his return, the 
north and south fronts were commenced; and in digging the 
trenches for the latter, the labourers came upon a boiling spring, 
with sand, at about four feet below the surface, which filled up as 
fast as it was caat out; but ultimately, by the aid of piling, pump- 
ing, and sodding, and a constant relay of masons, a solid foundation 
was obtained, and the entire structure progressed rapidly. New 
lines of streets, squares, &c,, including Beresford-place, Gardiner- 
street, Mountjoy-square, the line from Carlisle-bridge to Phibs- 
borough in one direction, and a considerable portion of the North 
Cireular road, as far as Annesley-bridge, were commenced. Ground 
was at that time purchaseable by the acre, at a mere nominal rent; 
and was then nearly alla swamp. Mr. Gandon occupied a house in 
Mecklinburgh-street, since pulled down to open Mabbot-street into 
Gloucester-street; and it was there that the celebrated Misses 
Goaning were born, whom Sir Robert Walpole describes in his 
Anecdotes. 

About this period (1783), Mr. Gandon made designs for a united 
oourt-house and gaols in Waterford; and he says that in these 
buildings he experienced more vexation and trouble than with any 
of the public works submitted to his superintendence, owing to the 
artificers not being regularly paid; and in his interview with the 
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Grand Juries he found “ that these gentlemen had a very erroneous 
idea of the profession of an architect, as it etood in England.” Some 
of them considered him as a contractor, or, as they termed him, “a 
projector and undertaker,” not one of those sable personages whose 
occupation it is to bury the dead, but to bury stones and mortar. 

The models, by Barks and Carlini, for the figures for the Custom 
House, Dublin, arrived about 1786, and were soon after carved and 
sent over; and for the ornamental sculpture, the architect inquired 
of Mr. Henry Darley, then engaged on the works, and who em- 
ployed many marble sculptora, to introduce him to a modeller, and 
the eminent artist Mr. Edward Smith (who executed the statue of 
Doctor Lucas, in the Exchange) was engaged accordingly; and his 
design for the royal arms on the wings was adopted in preference to 
Carlini’s model. ‘Thus was the humble drudge in a workshop enabled 
to enter his own studio, and subsequently become the Phidias of 
Ireland. The colossal statue of Commerce, the bas-relief in the 
rediment of the key-stones, representing the principal rivers in 
lreland, are by this artist. 

The repeal of Poyning’s law, which removed the appeals from the 
English to the Irish House of Lords, rendered increased accommo- 
dation to the Houses of Parliament necessary ; and Mr. Gandon was 
applied to, who suggested an eastern Corinthian portico as an en- 
trance to the Lords, connected with south front by a circular orna- 
mental wall, but not, as executed, with the three-quarter columns. 
The portico was approached by two steps, and the rusticated and 
niched wall was executed, but without any columns. The original 
dome was destroyed accidentally by fire, owing to the overheating of 
a smoke-tube. New courts of law were next projected, and Mr. 
Gandon furnished designe. The west and south quadrangular por- 
tions of the new Four Courts, or, as they were then termed, the 
‘* Oftices of Records,” were originally designed by Mr. Cooley; and, 
in October, 1776, the first stone of the east wing was laid by the 
then Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Harcourt; but the central build- 
ing and connecting gateways were from the designs of Mr. Gandon; 
and the first stone was laid by the Duke of Rutland, on the 3rd of 
March, 1786, accompanied by the Lord Chancellor Lifford and the 
judges in state. Serious obstacles arose here, also, and considerably 
retarded the progress of this teautiful work, both from the opposition 
raised by private interested individuals, and the a and 
pettiness of the grants of necessary funds. 

In January, 1788, Mr. Gandon was summoned to appear at the 
bar of the House of Commons, to explain the plans and estimates, 
although, strange to say, at that period upwards of £12,000 had 
actually been expended; however, he states that “he was only 
called upon by the Speaker to present the papers at the bar, and no 
questions being asked, he withdrew.” Several objections were raised 
in the House to the erection of this building, one of which waa, 
“that, as the army passed by every day from the barracks to the 
Castle, the fifes and drums would disturb the Courts ;” to which it 
was replied, “that in the summer, to avoid the sun, they frequently 
went on the opposite side of the river, which, if found necessary, 
they might be directed to do in future.” Such, and other factions 


objections, so disgusted the architect, that he did not like to go near 


the works, and prevented him from constructing the inner dome with 
brick, which, for the sake of expedition, and to save expense, was 
done with carpentry. 

In a report submitted to the Lord Chancellor and judges by the 
architect, in 1794, we find the following items :— 

Expen‘ed on the Courts wee £44,234 
Wanted to complete same 15,898 

It was not until 1798 that the foundations for the east wing were 
laid, nor until 1802 that the screen arcade and wings of offices were 
completed. 

In 1786, Mr. Gandon made some sketches for a military hospital 
at Phenix Park, and presented them gratuitously to the institution. 
The present elevation of the Infirmary is in most respeots according 
to those designs. The original design submitted by Mr. Gandon for 
Carlisle-bridge was for a triumphal bridge, to commemorate the 
army and navy achievements during the reign of George III.; but 
the design as executed was subsequently adopted, and the first stone 
laid on 5th March, 1791. The key-stones are ornamented with 
emblematical heads, by Edward Smith. The last public building 
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which Mr. Gan lon dasiened and conducted was the King’s Inns, the 
first stone of which was laid by Lord Chancellor Clare, on the 1st of 
Angust, 1795. The Caryatic figures and other ornaments are by 
Mr. Smith. In the vear 1797, Mr. Gandon wag elected a Fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society of London, and had previously been elected 
a Royal Irish Academician. 

In 1798, previous tu the Rebellion, a friend warued Mr. Gaudon 
to leave Ireland, lest he should, from his liberal feelings, be iinpli- 
oated in impending events; and he accordingly returned to London 
until 1799. With his engagement as architect of the King’s Inns 
may be regarded the close of Mr. Gandon's professional career of 
nearly sixty years; fur we find that in 1808, considering retirement 
and ease necessary for his health, he tendered his resignaticn to the 
then Lord Chancellor Redesdale, and recommended the late Henry 
A. Baker, R.H.A., to succeed him. 

The works erected under his superintendence were, the court houses 
and prisons of Nottingham and Waterford, Custom ITuuse, ducks, stores, 
Four Courts, Carlisle-bridge, King's Inns, portico in Westmoreland- 
street, Dublin, besides a variety of buildings of a domestic character. 

Mr. Gandon retired to his villa at Lucan, where even in his old 
ace he composed designs for villas, &c., project -d triumnhal arches — 
one intended for the entrance at Barrack-street tu the Phoenix Park, 
and another in London to commemorate the recent successes of the 
British army and navy, until at last his master mind was withdrawn 
from its earthly tenement, in the eighty-second year of his age, the 
immediate cause of death being gout. Mr. Gandon left one son and 
two daughters; and the probate of his will was proved under 
£14,000. His remains were interred in the churchyard at Drumcon- 
dra, in the grave with his bosom friend Grose. 


— ee ee ee ee 


DUBLIN CORPORATION WATER WORKS. 
Ara time when so much interest is felt respecting a supply of water 
to the city—which lately had proved well nigh fatally defective— 
and for the information of those who have not had access to the 
documents laid by professional referees before the Corporation Com- 
mittee, we publish tn extenso in this number the Reports of Mr. 
Mawksley, C.E., the Consulting Engineer, to whom the various 


projects had been submitted. 
No. 1. 


After a full examination of all the questions involved In the de- 
termination of the most feasible means of supplying the City of 
Dublio and its vicinity with water on the improved sytem uf con- 
stant supply at high pressure, I come to the fullowing definite con- 
clusions, which 1 submit for your consideration. 

1st. —That if reasonable, satisfactory, and prompt arrangements 
can be effected with the Canal Companies ou the basis of your com- 
munications to them of the 24th August last, and on the terns 
of my last letter, it will be more advisable to derive the supply of 
water from the Canals than from any other of the many sources 
which have been alternatively suggested. Indeed, the majority of 
the gentlemen who have submitted plans to the Corporation for 
effecting an improved supply, appear to concur in the view I have 
adopted. 

2nd.—That the quantity of water proposed to be afforded by the 
Canal Companies—viz., six million gallons per diem by the Grand 
Canal Company, and four willion gallons per diem by the Royal 
Canal Company—will be ample for the domestic and sanitary pur- 
poses of a population of four hundred thousand persons, being one- 
half more than the existing population of Dublin and its neighbour- 
hood. This provision is consistent with ordinary parliamentary 
usage. 

3rd.—That the additional quantity of three million gallons ob- 
tainable from the Dodder district at the Kimmage T onzue, will be 
aufficient for the supply of traders and manufacturers. 

4th.—That as the improved scheme ought to embrace within its 
capability as much as practicable of all the populous districts adja- 
cent to the Municipality, as is the case in the instances of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and many other corporate cities and 
towns, it will be necessary to obtain for the Southern districts a 
pressure available for day service of abont 150 feet, and a command- 
ing pressure available for night service of about 180 feet, in order to 
insure the filling of cisterns in the upper apartments of elevated 
houses, and the immediate extinction of fire by the more simple 
means of the hose-pipe and jet. In the districts north of the river 
a pressure of somewhat lower amount will meet the necessities of the 
case. The point upon the Grand Canal (suggested by the Chairman 
of the Company) near Clondalkin, and above the 11th Lock, is in 
all respects eligible for the derivation of the supply, and inasmuch as 
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the cround immediately adjacent is favenrable for the construction 


of a Service Reservoir capable of containing, with a maximum depth 
of about twelve feet, the quantity of sixty million gallons of water 
required as a provi-ion fur the wants of the community during any 
brobable period of stoppage for the purpose of repairing the Canal, I 
beg to recommend the Committee to adopt this as the source of sup- 
ply for the Western districts. ‘lhe top water-level of the Reservoir 
thus placed will be an elevation of about 210 feet above Ordnanee 
datum, and immediately below this Reservoir filter-Leds ought to be 
constructed. for the purpose of rendering the water perfectly bright 
and potable, by the removal of all extraneous and adventitious 
matters. ‘hese tilter-beds will operate on water essentially colour- 
less, and shonid, therefore, be constructed of sand and gravel onlv. 
The area of the surface of sand necessary to effect the perfect putiti- 
cation of the water need not exceed two and a-half statute acres, 
divided into five beds of half an acre each. ‘The pure water should 
be received into a tank capable of containing three million of gal- 
ons, and from this tank a cast-iron main-pipe of thirty-six inches 
interual diameter should be laid down to convey the water to the 
city. For parliamentary purposes itis horever, only necessary to 
consider this pipe as having its termination just within the parlia- 
mentary boundary at Dolphin’s Barn, where the distribution would 
practically commence. 

5th.—That for the North side of the City it appears to me that 
the most desirab'e noint for obtaining the supply to be attorded by 
the Royal Canal Company, is the east end of the long pond above 
the 12th Lock. where the water of the Canal attains a level of 195 
feet above the Ordnance datum. The works to be made in connec- 
tion with this Canal would all be of two-thirds the capacity of those 
already described. Land suitable fur the construction of a Raservoir 
canable of containing forty million gallons of water is apparently to 
be found between Ranelagh Bridge and Morgan's Schools, and if I 
am correct in my view the top water-level will be about 190 feet 
ubove datuin, and the bottom water-level, which. would also be tle 
level of the filter-beds. would be about 170 feet above datum. From 
the pure water tank connected with these Reservoirs, a maiu pipe of 
thirty inches diameter should be carried to the municipal boundary 
at the top of Prussia-street. 

6th.—From the foreguing description of the very simple and effec- 
tive works which ] have now the honour to recommend tv the con- 
sideration of the Committee, it will appear evident that the expense 
of construction and management must be materially less than those 
which would be consequent upon an endeavour to utilize equal quan- 
tities of the waters of any of the mountain ranges in the counties of 
Dublin and Wicklow, and it is quite certain that if an arrangement 
can be effected with the Canal Companies for the prrchase of their 
rights in the stated quantities of water for the sum of £2.500 per 
annum (equal at four per cent. to an outlay of £60,000), that this 
amount is not more than equivalent to the cost of compensating the 
millowners whose interests would be effected, either in money, or in 
water to be accumulated from fluods by means of large Reservoirs 
and other works to be constructed fur that purpose. Apart froin the 
consideration of mere pecuniary advantages, fewer parliamentary and 
municipal difficulties would have to be encountered. and there would 
also be less dixtrust as to the ultimate success of the measure, and 
the feeling of the public in regard to the quality of the water. 

7th.—l estimate the cost of the now suggested works, including 
the purchase of land and contingencies, at the sum of £122,000, and 
I calculate the expiense of connecting the proposed thirty-six inch 
and thirty inch mans to the existing system of pipes, and of even- 
tually establishing a communication of large size between the two 
sides of the river at the further sam of £14,000. 

8th.—The improved works would necessitate an additional expen- 
diture in payment of iuterest, amounting to about £6,000 per an- 
num; but they would produce a return of certainly more than 
£10,000 per annum from districts nut included in the presei.t system 
of distribution, and from new applications of water under the im- 
proved system. It is, therefure, obvious that no considerable burdin 
will be imposed upou the inhabitants in return for the great advan- 
tages to be d-rived from a constant supply at high pressure of 
waters, which in their future quality will not sensibly differ from 
the waters of Lough Owel, and the springs and other unobjectionable 
sources by which the channels of the Canals are daily replenished. 

9th.—I am of opinion that the next most economical source from 
which a sufficient supply of water can be procuredis to be found at 
Kippure, near the head of the River Liffey. The mountain water 
can here Le collected into capacinus storage Reservoirs; but I enter- 
tain much doubt, whether the large works necessary for suppry of 
the City, and for affording commensurate compensation to the mill- 
owners whose waters would in part be abstracted, could be made for 
a less sum than from £230,000 to £250,000. If made, these wo:ks 
would necessitate a larger annual expenditure than those suggested 
to be constructed in connection with the Canals. 

10th.—In conclnsion, I may remark, that as your resolntion does 
not rcquire me to report on the various able propositions into the 
respective merits of which I have carefully examined, I abstain from 
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eo doing; but I do not think J should be acting with justice to the 
gentlemen by whom they were originated if | did not recall to your 
recollection that Mr. Louch, Mr. Hassard, Mr. Neville. and Mr. 
Mulvany, have each separately proposed that the future supply 
shoold be obtained in an improved manner from one or other of the 
Canals, and some of these gentlernen from both. Mr. Hassard has 
also sugested as an alternative scheme the employment of the beau- 
tiful waters of the River Vartry and other adjacent districts, but at 
acost which that gentleman admits to have placed these (otherwise 
the best sources) beyond the reach of the community. Mr. Brazill 
has proposed the River Liffey, near Poulaphuca Bridge, as an avail- 
able source; and Mr. Mallet, who projected a scheme on the Dodder for 
the use of the millowners, concurs in the appropriation of the Canals. 


No. 2. 


I have considered the Report (dated December 8rd, 1858) of the 
City Engineer, in relation tu a suggested scheme for acquiring the 
whole stream of the City Water Course, and by combining this with 
other water to be derived from the Grand Canal, to enable the City 
of Dublia and its vicinity to be adequately supplied witbout having 
recourse to the water of the Royal Caual, as had been previously pro- 
posed, and in obedience to your resulution beg to report my opinious 
as follow :— 

{st.—I am satisfied that a quantity of water equal to from eleven 
to twelve million gallons per diem may be depended upon from these 
two sources, and that with moderately judicious manazement this 
quantity will be found to be sufficient tu afford an ample and con- 
stant supply at high preseure, even to a possible future population 
of 400,000 persons. Liverpovl, Manchester, Leeds, and many other 
principal towns of the United Kingdom, iuto which the constant 
supply at high pressure has been introduced, do not consume so large 
an amount per head of the population as I have calculated upon, in 
making this estimate of the future consumption of Dublin. 

2nd.—Thbe water of the River Dodder is unquestionably of very 
superior quality in all respects, except its liability to be occasionally 
coloured at its mountain source by peat, heather, fern, and other like 
vegetable matters. I have, however, no doubt that this water, after 
admixture with the limestone water of the Grand Canal, in the 
large Reservoir proposed by Mr. Neville, in which it would become 
exposed for a considerable time to the dec 1lourizing influence of 
light and air, and after undergoing a subsequent slow filtration 
through a stratum of sand in the proposed filter-beds, would cease 
to be in any degree objectionable on the ground of its occasional 
brown tint. In every other particular, and especially in regard to 
softnesa, the supply resulting from the combination of the Dudder 
and Grand Canal waters would be more advantageous to the con- 
sumers than the supply derived from the Canal alone. 

8rd.—The situation of the proposed Reservoir is exceedingly well 
adapted for the supply of the City; and its elevation is such as to 
enable the Reservoir to command the whole of the district. More- 
over, the site is, so far as [ am able to remember, free from buildings 
or other expensive property. 

4th.—I believe no difficulty will present itself in bringing the 
water to the Reservoir in the manner sugyested . that is to say, by 
the action of gravity in a covered conduit laid with a uniform or 
nearly uniform fall, from the pond above the 1!th Lock of the 
Grand Canal, to or near to the surface of the ground at Temple- 


e. 

5th.—In the absence of detailed plans and sections, it is mani- 
festly impossible to form any very satisfactory estimate of the cost of 
the suggested undertaking ; but so far as I am enabled to judge 
from a somewhat exact knowledge of the locality, 1 come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Neville’s estimate of the expense of works of 
construction cannot he very wide of the truth. 

6th.—It is extremely difficult to estimate the expense of compen- 
sating the owners of water privileges by money payments. 1] know 
most, and have, I believe, seen all the mills that would be affected 
by the withdrawal of the water from the existing water-courses, and 
Jam quite sure the proprietors of water power and other water 
rights would be fully remunerated under Mr. Neville's estimate, for 
any damage they would sustain; but I have known so many in- 
stances of successful exaction in cases of rea] and alleged injuries to 
mill property, that I feel indisposed to risk a decided opinion on this 
important subject, without looking more fully into the matter than 
the imperfect particulars in my pussession afford me the opportunity 
of doing. 

7th.—The abolition of Lord Meath’s water-course, and the intro- 
duction of an efficient supply of pure water amongst Lord Meath’s 
tenantry, would be eminently beneficial as a measure of social and 
sanitary improvement. 

On the whole, I may state that I consider the suggested under- 
taking quite feasible in a structural point of view, and capable of 
effectiny all it proposes; but I am, nevertheless, disposed to think it 
would be wise for the present tu consider the outlay which would 
result from the adoption of this scheme at £150.000. 


pewers being taken to acquire the entire volume of water flowing 
through the water-courses, that it will be necessary to exercise a 
strict supervision of the channel of the River Dodder and its tribu- 
taries above the point of diversion, in order to prevent the water 
from becoming fouled or otherwise deteriorated in quality or appear- 
ance. 


Notes of New Works. 


The new coffee and smoking-reoma, baths, &c., recently added to 
Jury's Hotel, College-green, were under the directions of Mr. E. [1. 
Carson, architect, and exvcuted partly by Mr. Halston, builder, and 
partly by Mr. Bolton, builder. Expenditure about £1,600. 


The church at Sandford, county Dublin, is to be newly fronted 
and re-roofed in Gothic style, according to designs by Messrs. Lanyon 
and Lynn, of Belfast, architects. The principal entrance will be 
through a handsome moulded and arched doorway, with oee and 
crocketed hood moulding. and a great window with elaborate tracery 
over same, and between its head and apex of gable will be a hand- 
some circular window filled with tracery. A turret and spire of pecu- 
liar and quaint design, varying in form at each stage, and springing 
from a buttress, will be attached to south-west angle, and attain an 
altitude of some eighty feet, terminating in a vane. The new roof 
will be of open tinber-work, s'ained and varnished, aud will, when 
executed, be uncommonly effective. 


The Church of St. Mary at Donnybrook is to be enlarged under 
directions uf the architect to Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Extensive works are to be executed at the church of Upper 
Badony, county Tyrone, same architect. 


Sundry building works are to be executed at Portobello Barracks, 
Dublin, as also at Cahir Barracks, Limerick District, by the War 
Department, 


The new Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, Armagh, is to be roofed, slated, 
ceiled, glazed, &c., under the directions of Mr. M‘Carthy, architect. 


A new Roman Catholic Church is to be built at Lavey, diocese of 
Kil:nore. 


The new Church of SS. Mary and Michael at Rathdrum, county 
Wicklow, will be dedicated on the 8th September. 


A new church is to be erected at Taghadoe, near Maynooth, ac- 
cording to plans. &., by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, A.R.H.A., architect. 


The Earl of Carlingford is having his estate (Belmyra) laid out in 
building lots, as arranged by Mr. Carson, architect. It is situated 
within half a-mile of the town of Drumdrana and Railway Station, 
and contains about 150 acres. It has a gradual fall towards Mount 
Merrion, commands most extensive sea and mountain views, and the 
new roads that are about to intersect it will be wide and convenient. 


The Lord Mayor, who has built extensively in the neighbourhood 
of Rathmines, is about erecting two houses on the Charleston roau, and 
alsu making additions to his own dwelling, Charleston house. 


Messrs. Topham and White, of Grafton-street, are making exten- 
sive improvements to their establishment, also from designs by Mr. 
Carson, architect. Mr. Madden, the builder. 


The members of the University Rowing Club, Ringsend, are about 
rebuilding their club-rooms, boat-house, &c., for which drawings 
have been furnished by Mr. Carson, architect. 


Important additions are being mude to Lord De Vesci’s mansion 
at Abbeyleix, Queen's County, according to designs by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, architect, of London. - Messrs. Cockburn, contractors ; 
Mr. Pratt, C.W. 


A new mansion, with out-offices, &c., is ahout being erected at 
Killishea, Co. Kildare, four —— Moore, Esq. (son of the late 
Judge Moore). Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, architects; Mesars. 
Covkburn & Son, builders. Expenditure, £12,000 — Italian 
style. A lofty, square campanule is introduced, and wil] command 
a very extensive view. 


The picture gallery at Ormond Castle is to be re-roofed with a 
very handsome open timber rvof, stained and varnished. Messrs. 
Deune, Son & Woodward, architects. 


Considerahle additions are being made to Lord Charlemont’s 
mansion, between Newry and Dundalk. Italian style. A lofty 
tower has been introduced. Messre. Lanyon & Lynn, architects. 


Additions, consisting of two aisles and a tower and spire, have 
heen made to the Congregational Church, Kingstown. Mr. Ruffles 
Brown, architect ; Messra. Cockburn & Son, builders. 


Mesars. Todd, Burns & Co. are entering into cuntracts for large 
additions tu their mouster Louse in Muary-street. Mr. Gribbon, 


In conclusion, I may venture to snyyest that, in the event of ; architect. 
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BUILDING MEMORANDA. 


ExTensivf additions and alterations are to be made at Derry Ca- 
thedral, under the direction of the architect to Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners; as also is the rebuilding of the church of Killany, 
county Monaghan; the enlargement of the churches of Knockna- 
mackly, county Down; and Donahendry (Stewardstown), Druinna- 
killy, county Tyrone; and the refittIng of St. Anne's, in the city of 
Dublin ; Leixlip, in same county, and Ballymoney, county Antrim. 


ag) 
LAW NOTE AT RECENT ASSIZES IN TULLAMORE. 


Hubert Healy v. Allan Pollock.—An action was brought to re- 
cover a sun of £327 16s. 7d. for work and labour, materials 
furnished, and goods sold and delivered. The plaintiff is a stone 
mason and builder, and the defendant a Scotch gentleman who is 
an extensive landed proprietor in the west of Ireland. ‘The plaintiff 
made his claim on foot of building transactions, such as the construc- 
tion of a farmstead at Ballyhaise, county Galway. ‘The defendant 
pleaded that the plaintiff's claim amounted to £173 8s. only, and 
that this had been discharged. The case took the greater part of 
the day at trial, and ended in a verdict fur the defendant. His lord- 
ship deciined to certify for a special jury. 


Aebiebs. 


Monumens Faneraires, Chez D’que Avanzo and Cie, Editeurs 


Liege, Belgium. 


Visitons from the United Kingdom who inspect the cemeteries of 
Paris and other French cities, are at once struck with the dissimilarity 
both in point of design and arrangement in the various monumental 
structures erected there, as compared with those at home; there being 
greater variety and chastity of taste externally, and greater economy 
of arrangement internally displayed. The work, as abuve named, 
which has just fallen into our hinds, contains a series of perfect draw- 
ings fur suitable memorials to the respected dead, and which in point 
of beauty and orizinality of design in the superatructures, embracing 
all the exquisite delicacy and versatility of artistic touch for which 
our “volatile neighbours” are so celebrated, and a peculiar adapta- 
tion of space internally, is unquestionably in every respect the best 
book of its class yet submitted to our notice. Some of the principal 
monuments in the world-famed cemeteries of Pere la Chaise and 
Mont Martre, as well as many others in provincial towns—a visit tu 
which is fraught with pleasing reminiscences to ourselves personally — 
are fully il'ustrated in a most superior style of engraving, the whole, 
with accompanying descriptive matter, forming a volumeof consider. 
able interest, aud one which should not be fuund wanting in the 
library of any member of the architectural profession, and which, 
from its very superior excellence, will speedily find its way despite 
the comparative abseuce of publicity. 


Nicholson's Carpenter's Guide. 
and Dublin. 


We need offer no apology for not introducing formally to our readers 
the author of the work vefure us, or of indulging in a prefatory in- 
quiry as to his claims for distinction. The name of * Peter Nichol- 
son,” as a practical author, is as familiar alike to the professional 
man as to the humble-¢ mechanic, and carries an amount of weight 
with it which deties criticism from the most experienced reviewer. 
So many versions, however, «f Nicholson’s alleged works have, from 
time to time, found their way into the press, so often have the pro- 
ductions of his pen and compaas been pirated from their own legi- 
timate occupation as it were, and mixed up with any useless and 
unreadable trash merely to make a book look comprehensive to 
cutch the eye of the vulgus, and to secure the prestige of the author's 
name to matter in some instances of much more recent compilation, 
that bona fide editions of Nicholson have been hitherto very ques- 
tionable. In the memoir attached to the work before us it is frankly 
stated—and we admire it for its candour—" that Mr. Nicholson was 
not an architect,” and to this admission we presume we may attribute 
the fact of many very unartistic designs for shop fronts, &c., as illus- 
trated in other works, being omitted in the plates, to our minds very 
judiciously. Nevertheless the architectutal profession throughout 
the world justly esteems Peter Nicholson as a standard authority in 
practical matters, and his works indispensable acquisitions to their 
libraries. 

The guide opens with elementary geometrical problems, diagrams 
of coverings aud sectiuns of solids, and thence proceeds to illustrate 
with accompanying descriptions the various branches of constructive 
carpentry, including centreings for groins in their many varieties, 
roufs, doines, niches, truss girders, staiicuses, and han railing, 


George Virtue, London, New York, 


columns, partition, volutes, timber bridges, &., windows and shut- 
ters, doors and framing, joisting, &., &. This work has auc- 
cessfully achieved its declared purpose, viz., instruction for carpen- 
ters in their handicraft; it is concisely compiled; the illustrations 
intelligible, even to novices, and the whole creditably produced. 
We have no hesitation in recommending it. 


atiscellaneous. 


The Portobello Hotel has been taken by the Committee of manage- 
ment of St. Mary's Catholic Asylum for industrious biind, and will, 
when adapted to its intended purpose, accommodate one hundred and 
Sifly inmates. 

It is proposed to erect a new and enlarged Roman Catholic 
Church at Passage. 

Zion Cuurcn anpd Scnoous, Ratugar.—This edifice, now 
in course of construction, will be one hundred and twe:ty-eight 
feet long, and have nave, transepts, chancel, organ, and choir at 
intersection of transepts, with sloping plots and terraces all rounil. 
Boys and girls’ schools and teacher's residence are attached at west 
side. Mr. Welland, architect; Messrs. Cockturn, builders. 

Cork AND KINSALE JuNcTION Rai.way.—The first sod has 
been turned by Colonel Beamish in presence of a large assembly. 
Messrs. ‘Trowsdell and Co., of Stockton-on-Tees have contracted for 
its formation, at £4,000 per mile; a very low figure comparatively. 


Street IMPROVEMENTS IN Bevrasy.—We understand that, 
through the kindness of Mr. Joy and the Messrs. M‘Clean, the wall, 
&c., across the entrance to St. Malachy's Chapel, in Henrietta- 
street, is alout to be removed; that Sussex-place will be imme- 
diately opened up to Franklin-place, and that Alfred-street and 
Russell-street will be both continued past St. Mulachy’s Chapel, fur 
the public accommodation. 


A Curtous Property or Cast Iron was discovered recently, 
and that metal has been found to undergo very material internal 
changes after it has been cast A large per centage, for instance, of 
a batch of guns will be found occasionally to burst if trie! shortly 
after their completiou; whereas others, similar in all respects, that 
have been allowed to remain in store for months or years, will stand 
much heavier charges without injury. It would thus seem that, for 
a considerable period at least, the component particles of metal 
undergo a change analogous probably to crystallization, during which 
their cubesion is increased. 


The new statue of Our Lady of France modelled by Mr. Bonas- 
sieux, and to be placed on the great rock of the tower of Puy, has 
just been successfully cast in bronze. It will be nearly as large as 
the fainous colussus at Rhodes. 


A company is projected to work on a more extended scale than at 
present the mineral property of Connorree, at Avoca, in the county 
Wicklow, and rich in sulphur ore and iron pyrites. The capltal is 
fixed at £50,000, in shares of £1 each. 


Pressure or Water.—When a flood occurs in a river the danger 
to be apprehended is nut 80 much the throwing down of the bridye 
by the momentum of the water as its being blown up by a pressure 
from below, the resistance which it exerts arising only from the 
weight and cohesion of its materials. If the wa’er reach nearly as 
high as the top of the battlement the arch is pressed outwards with 
a force equal to its surface, multiplied by the dep h of its centre of 
gravity below the centre of the water. If a crevice is formed be- 
hind the wall of a canal Jock and filled with water, the latter, when 
the lock is emptied, exerts an outward pressure equal to the product 
of the surface of that part of the wall behind which it is, and the 
depth of its certre of gravity below the highest part of the fluid. 
This may cause the wall to be forced out. 


Action oF THK Iron IN Snips oN TUK NEKDLE.— Besides the 
causes of disturbances which give rise to “dip” and ‘ variation,” 
there is another productive sometimes of serious inconvenienience 
and consequent on the nature of the matcrial, stores &c., in the ship. 
To counteract the effect produced by the iron work guns, &c., of 4 
ship, an equal and opposite action bv means of a smaller mass of 
metal near the needle is employed, but be the adjustment ever so 
perfect it cannot be permanent, since particularly in ships of war the 
iron must constantly change its place and quantity. ‘The derange- 
ment of the needle from this cause is one of the difficulties attending 
the use of iron ships iu navigation. 


Power's Sratuké or © Tutt Greek Suave.”"—The original sta- 
tue of * The Greek Slave,” the celebrated work of Hiram Power, ex- 
ecuted in the purest Carrara marble, has beea disposed of by public 
auction in London = It was executed expressly for its late owner, 
and was exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851, where it zained 
universal admiration. It was now adjudecd to his Grace the Duke 
of Clevelar.d it the price of 1,800 yuiness. 


= 
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designs by Mr. W. T. Matier, C.E., architect, of Belfast. 


New Roman Catholic churches are being built at Maghera, also at 
Raheen, Queen's County, the foundation stone of which latter was 
laid recently, and that at Tyrreli’s Pass is to be completed. 


A new National Bank has been erected at Clonmel. It is of 
Italian character externally, having a rusticated basement, deco- 
rated windows, a bold projecting cornice, and surmounted by a 
parapet. The foundations were laid two years ago; Mr. William 
Caldbeck, architect; Mr. William Brash, contractor; Mr. Joho 
Higgins, clerk of works. The iron work was supplied by Mr. Jacob, 
Clonmel] ; the marble chimney-pieces by Mr. Hilson, anid the gas- 
fittings by Mr. Daniel, of Dublin. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Gas BuRNERS.—Megssrs. Defries & Co., the 
eminent chandelier manufacturers of Hounsditch, London, have just 
patented a most important improvement in reference to gas, which 
will no doubt effect a great saving in the consumption of the now 
universally acknowledged essential material for the production of 
artificial light. The new apparatus of Messrs. Defries is extremely 
simple in its construction, and affords great advantages over the 
modes by which gas is generally produced. The ordinary gas- 
burner consumes frum 11 to 12 cubic feet per hour, at a pressure of 
twenty-tenths, while the burner of Messrs. Defries in its improved 
form will scarcely consume 7 feet per hour! The light remains uni- 
form, under all degrees of fluctuation. 


Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements fur, THE Dustin 
Buiuper, will be received at the Proprieturs' Office, 17, Lower 
GARDINER-sTREKT. Wholesale Agents — Messrs. W. H. Smit 
& Son, Sackville-street (from whom Tuk DuBiix BuitpER” may 
be had at every Railway Station), and GEorGE Mason, 24, D’ Olier- 
street. 

Payments (by Post-office Order or otherwise) for Advertisements 
in this Journal are to be made to PETER ROE, at the Printing 
Office, 42, Mabbot-street, Dublin. 

Published in London by AtcuLey & Co., 106, Great Russell-street, 
Bedford-square ; and to be had in Belfust from Mr. Henpgxson, 
Castle-pluce. 
i ee ee! 

We omitted to mention in our notice (last number) of Mr. Tisdull's house, 
Green-lancs, Clontarf, the names of Mr. William Murray, the architect, and 
Mr. John No!’an, of Meredyth: place, the builder. Asa general rule, however, 
professional gentlemen, whose names may not reuch our eurs In the course of 
inquiry, and consequently do not appear in our descriptions of buildings, must 
not assume that such omission is wilful; as the columns of the * Dosiin 
BoILpeR” ure always open for the free chronicling of improvements, and 
unexcepflonully as regards all parties concerned; and if those interested would 
kindly tuke the tronble—as many valued contributors and supporters do—to 


furnish us with particulars they shall (when within our province) appeer asa 
matter of course. 
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“THE DY 


LIN BUILDER,” 


Grish SArebrtectnral, Engineering and Wechanics’ Fournal, 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY |, 1859. 
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The Proprietor of “THe Dusiin Burtper,” yielding to the request of many of his valued 
supporters, and grateful for the unprecedented amount of patronage extended to his Periodical, even 


ia its infancy, has increased the size from 


SIXTEEN to TWENTY-FOUR pages, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


By this means he will be enabled to devote a larger space than heretofore to ADVERTISEMENTS, 
as well as to Reading Matter, and to secure insertion, without fail, for several favours hitherto 
unavoidably omitted, in consequence of limited Advertisement space. 


The attention of Encuisa, Scorca and IrntsH Manuractorers, Machinists, Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers, Patentees of Inventions applicable to ARrcHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, BuiLping and 
Sanitary Purposes, &c., &c., is earnestly directed to 


“THE DUBLIN BUILDER,” 
AS A MOST DESIRABLE ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


Commanding as it does instantaneously and extensively throughout the United Kingdom, but Ireland 


especially, the numerous classes for whom such Advertisements are intended. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING :— 


Srxpencr each for first three lines, and Tureerrnce for each succeeding line—larve type counted 


double. 


Double and treble column Advertisements charged proportionately. 


Discount, varying 


from 5 to 15 per cent, allowed, according to the length of order. 
Accounts furnished Quarterly, unless otherwise specially arranged. 


RAF APRA RAPA FA BIBS OL DL LS DLP FF I LOTS ELIS 


avd 


N.B,_APPROVED WOOD BLOCKS OR STEREOTYPES INSERTED, 


Yearly Subscription, 3s.; per post, 48. (payable in advance). 


Communications addressed to the Proprietor and Editor, Mr. Joan J. Lyons, Architect, 
17, LOWER GARDINER-STREET, DUBLIN, 
Shall receive immediate attention. 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


TABLE GLASS—FRENCH SHADES—WINDOW GLASS. 
QO LARGE DEALERS, or Private Purchasers, requiring the numerous 


articles coming under those denominations, the Subscriber offers his fully-assorted Stock, the prodact 
of Manufacturers First in their respective branches, at Prices not hitherto offered in the Market, meeting 


SOHN CARRICK, 
5, MARY’S-ABBEY, 
DEALER IN ROMAN, PORTLAND, AND MASTIC CEMENTS, PLASTER OF PARIS. 


the wish and means of all, 


N.B.—The attention of Nurserymen, Gardeners, 
PROPAGATING GLASSES, etc., ete., with which he 


and Amateur Florists Is specially directed to the 
is constantly supplied. 


HE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW BARS, adapted for Domestic 


Windows, Shop Fronts, Conservatories, Skylights, Verandaha, Exhibition and Counter Cxses, 
Aquariums, Fern Cases, etc., etc., combining perfect transmission of light, durability against rust or 
decay, and economy in the facility with which they are kept clean. F 

Aquariums with Slate or Marble Bottoms of various sizes, with or without Fountains, also of glass. 


Manufactured by LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham. 


All kinds of Flint Glass, cut and plain, Coloured Window Sheet, Optical Sheet, Coloured Lenses, etc. 
Agents at Dublin—Messrs. SistHorPE and Sox, CoRK-HILL. 


Publications. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS. 
Now in the press, price 7s. 6d. 


THE CALCULATOR; or, TIMBER- 
MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S GUIDE 

By Wiuuiam Richarpson & Cuas. Gaye, of Wisbech. 
Containing about 500 pages, 12mo. Should be on 

the desk of every one connected with the trade, and 

will be found invaluable for casting and checking in- 

voices, etc., both in reduction of quantity and money, 

with other information. Order early of 


JOHN WEALE, High Holborn. 


Supplied to Subscribers only. 


ICHOLSON’S CARPENTER’S 


GUIDE; being a complete Book of Lines for 
Curpentcra, Joiners, Cabinctmukers, and Workmen 
in general, on methods entirely new, fonnded on 
Geometrical principles, and explained in practice by 
Engravings, wherein the utility of every Nne is fully 
exemplified. A Newand Improved Edition. Edited 
by Joun Hlay, Eaq., Architect. In 28 Parts at 1s 

J.S Virtur, Loudon, and 474, Dawson-st., Dublin. 


Published every FRIDAY Evening in time for Post. 
Price 5d. Stumped. 


HE WEEKLY AGKICULTURAL 


REVIEW and Irish Country GENTLEMAN'S 
NewspaPer, conducted by Professor CHARLES A. 
CAMERON, ussisted by eminent scientific aid prac 
tical writers, 

Each Number contains severnl] Original Articles 
on Agriculture, Horticulture, and the various depart- 
mentt of Rural Industry; Sporting Intelligence; 
Literury and Scientific Notes; Reports of Agricul- 
tural Meetings and Exhibitions; an ample Summary 
of News—Foreign and Domestic—including the 
latest Telegrams; a full and accurate Report of the 
Murkets; a special Report of the Corn Trade, Etc. 

Subscription—Stamped, £1 per annum, 


“ Agricultural Review” Office, 
7, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 


‘THE LAMP, a Weekly Illustrated 


Journal of Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, ete. 
Edited by James Burxe, A.B, Burrister-at-law, 
Author of * Abridgment of Lingard's History of 
England,” “ Memoir of Moore,” “ Memoir of Edmund 
Burke“ (prefixed to Speeches), “Annual Abridg- 
ment of the Statues,” ete. 

The Lamp contains deeply interesting Tules; beau- 
tiful Illustrations of Places and Events of Interest; 
Lives and correct Portraits of distinguished Cha- 
racters; Essnys by eminent writers; Puetry of a high 
character; Reviews of and Extracts from, the newest 
and most agreeable Books; Abstracts of important 
Lecturvs; entertaining Vurietics; and Notes on iin- 
portant Events, 

Six Copies sent prepaid for Sevenpence, and the 
Monthly Parts for Eighteenpence a quarter. 

The extensive circulation of the Lamp among all 
classes (to which that of no other Catholic periodical 
approaches) offers # most favourable medium to 
Advertisers. The Terms are—in the Weekly Number: 
Not excecding 4 lines, or 86 words, 2s.; for every 
additional line, or 9 words, 4d. On the Sfonthly 
Wrapper: Not exceeding 4 lines, or 36 words, 1s. 6d.; 
for every additional line, or 9 words, 3d. 

London: THe CatHoiic PusuisHing aNxp Boox- 
BELLING ComMPANY (Linmnited), Charles Dolman, 


PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


ELLIS AND CO., 
PATENT FELT MANUFACTURERS, 
157, Fenchurch-st., London, E.C.; 
20, Dutton-st., Liverpool; and 

Malone Mills, Belfast. 


| ep tis een ROOFING FELT, a 


light, clean, economical, and durable roofing, 
price Id. per square foot. Samples and instructions 
may be had gratis in answer to letters from any part 
addressed to MAURICE BROOKS, Ironmoneerry, 
Guass, & Room PAPER WARERUUSK, SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


XEORGE B. STAR, DECORATOR, 
HOUSE PAINTER, ann GILDER, 
IMPORTER and MANUFACTURER Of Decorations, and 
ORNAMENTAL Paper HaNGinea, 

No. 7, LOWER ORMOND-QUAY, 
(within seven doors of Capel-st., Essex-bridge. ) 

Room Papers in great variety, 4d. to 40s. per doz. 
GILt MocLp.xGs do. 13d. per ft. upwards. 
LiMinaTED LEAD for Damp Walls, 6d per lb. 
PrepareD Or & Gutta Perecnia Parsks, ditto, 
Is. 6d. to 3s. per doz. 
Estimates fur Painting and Decorations supp ied 
free of charge. 


NotTe.—The Trade. Builders and Gentlemen having . 


extensive House Property SUPPLIED at WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


THE SUBSCRIBER begs leave to 


announce to the Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
Ireland that he has commenced business in BAL- 
LINASLOE as AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER and 
ARCHITECT. 

From his extensive experience in the west of Ire- 
land, promptitude in business, and moderate charges, 
he hopes to merit a share of public patronage. 

Lancs levelled and Jatd off for irrigation, and 
Rivers levelled and laid off for water mains. Draw- 
ings and Specifications for Meal and Flour Milis, 
Threshing Mills, and Saw Mills, given on the most 
reasonable terms. WM. MAXWELL. 

Dunlo-st., Ballinasloe, May, 1859. 


VW, 3. MICKLETHWAITE, Sran- 


FORD ARCADE, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNR, near 
MANCHARSTER, ExXGLanp, and Manx Arms Hotel, 38, 
Fleet-street, Dablin, Agent for Green and Jackson's 
Mortising Machines, Mr. Horsfall’s Patent Mitering 
Machine, Mr. Furness’ Machinery, Messra. Greenwood 
und Ratley’s Improved Ribbon Sawing Machines, and 
J. Ellis, jun., and Mr. Cordingley’s Steam-engines' 
and other Machines worked by hand or power, 
for Builders, Contractors, &c. 


MAW AND CO'S MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 
KORGE HOLMES anp CO., 10, 


Sik Joun RoGerson's Quay, are prepared to 
furnish Architects and Builders with designs and es- 
timates for Mosaic and Encaustic Pavements for 


Halis, Conservatories, Corridors. ete., and execute all ! 


orders with expedition. These Pavements being 
“imperishable™ wiil be found a highly-decorative 


Manager, 61, New Bond-strect, W., and 6, Queen's} &@9d most economical substitute for ordinary fluors 


Head Passage, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; 
MULuANY, 1, Parllument-street, Dublin. 


and J. 


and their perishable coverings. 
Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 
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Miscellaneow 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTO iG: 
ASSOCIATION. = 
President—C. R. Cocnyrstt, Ese , Buby oo) 
Trustees. : 

P. Hagpwicr, Esq, R.A. | S. Sueraee, Esq. 3.5 
Wiiuiaw Tite, Ese, MP. 
Treasurer—Tnomas Henny WYratTr, 

tha E objects of the Association a 
To procure and supply to Subecribers } ; 
graphs of Architectural Works of ail Countries; te 
form a Collection of such Photographs; and. if de 
sirable, to exhibit them; and In any other manner 
to render the Art of Photography serviceable to the 
promotion of the ano wieee of A and @ 
the requirements of the Profession. ie ' 
An Exhibition of Photographs takes plone ones. 
in every year, from which Subscribers are entitled te 
make selections, snbject to such conditions as the 
Committee consider it expedicnt to make. i 
Subscriptions are due on the Ist of January th 
every year. cae 
*,* Subscribers’ names will be at once enrefied aia 
the list of the Association, on application to the Hor= 
orary Secretary, Mr. Rowxrt HkSKKTH, 95, Wimpole- 
street, W. Subscriptions of not less than a Guinea 
from each Subscriber may also be paid to him, 
Post-Office Orders to be puyable in Old Cavendish- 
strect, London, W. roan 
Local Honorary Secretary, C. Papworth, 7, Talbot-&: 
‘ hep 
EARLY PAYMENTS FOR LIFE ASSURANGE- 
VERY CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. : 
It frequently happens that Heads of Famfles w 
wish to muke a larger provision for those de- 
pendent on them than they find they can afford 
to do when required at once on Aasnring to pay 
the full Annual Premiums. ‘To meet such cases, 
and to enable provident persons to procures 
Policies at the Low Premiums charged for Young 
Lives, the Directors of oa 
THE PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have resolved to charge, when re 
‘quired, only One-ha'f of the First Seven Years’ Pre- 
miums on Participating Policies, the other hulf being 
allowed to remain Unpaid at intercst as lung as tae 
Policy-holder pleases. - 
FIRST YKAR'8 PAYMENTS FOR £590 PoLtciga, 
Alluwing Participation tn Profits. 


Age 20. | Age 3n. | Age 40. | Age 50. 
“£418 0| £6 1 0' £310 Ol£ll 8 6 


Life Policics involve payments of large soms of 
money at distant periods, and it follows that by far 
the most iniportant point to be ascertained by an in- 
tending assurer Is, that real security will .e afforded 
him. The clement of security is all-important in 
assurance transactions, and yet 37 English Com- 
panies are winding up in the Court of Chancery, 
and 22 English Companies last year transferred thelr 
business. 

The CAPITAL of the PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF IRELAND is OVE MILLION FIVE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS: complete secu- 
rity is thus afforded. ; 

The Revulations of the Company are very Iibural, 

No charge is made for Entrance Money, Medical 
Fees, or Policy Stamps. 

Tarrty Days are allowed for Renewal of Life Pol- 
cies. and the Assured are held protected during these 
Days of Grace. 

LOANS are ADVANCED on Approved Personal 
Security, in connection with Life Policies, without 
Money Bond or Warrant being required. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOUNDED 1824, 
CAPITAL £1,500,000, 
HEAD OFFICES, 9, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
With Agencies in the Principal Towns in Ireland. 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, 
Secretary of the Cumpany. 


YMOKY CHIMNEYS effectually 


cured by HENRY SHAW, 8, BacHhLou’s- wale 


| OGERS'S Patent Peat Cuarcoat, 
for Sanitary Uses generally: for Disinfection of 
the Dead, Purification of Sick Chambers, Filtration 
of Water, Purnficution of Ships, Stables, Cattle Sheds; 
for Packing Provisions, Eggs, Butter, &c.; and for 
Agricultural Purposes. Manufactured by Tak Heatta 
OF Towns [IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 
Works and Depots:—Derrymullen, Ro 
Co. Kildare; Newcomen: bridge, Dublin; 5, Doneyal- 
(Square, North, Belfast. General Agent—Jusein G. 
THUMPSON. 
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TRADES’ COMBINATIONS. 
THE DUBLIN CARPENTERS’ STRIKE. 


F the events passing in the English metropolis 
during the last month—a memorable one to all 
connected with the building interests there— 

we, in common with many others, were content to 
remain mere spectators, though awaiting the sequel 
with intense interest and anxiety; but now the case 
becomes altered—the storm rages at our own doors— 
all the fearful results accruing from separation and 
ill-feeling between masters and their employées 
threaten us likewise, and the time has arrived for the 
energetic application of every faculty speedily to solve 
the question at issue. On the 13th ult. the 
operative carpenters of this city served notice on all 
their employers that the body had determined on an 
increased rate of wages—viz., from 4s. 8d. to 5s. per 
day for each man. Receiving no answer to this, 
they concluded that their demand had _ been 
complied with; but to their surprise, as is 
alleged, they were informed on the following pay 
day, the 20th, of the employers’ determination to 
resist. On Monday morning, therefore, they left off 
work, and it must be remembered that the employers’ 
doors were not shut against them—a course adopted in 
London as retaliation on the body. 

Viewing the demand in its most impartial light, 
it seems to resolve itself into two considerations—viz., 
whether, under existing circumstances of trade, the 
operatives on strike place a fair marketable value on 
their labour ; and secondly, if so, is the movement— 
so suddenly made—calculated to the attainment of 
their object to their permanent benefit, and, in fact, 
ia it judicious and well-timed? That famine, pesti- 
lence, and emigration have thinned the trades, must be 
conceded by all; likewise, that where there is a acarcity 
of labour there must follow, de necessitate, a rise in the 
market, if the demand be disproportionate to the 
supply ; but admitting this to be the case at present, 
are the circumstances such as to justify an immediate 
advance of wages? Does it follow because one or 
two contracts of some magnitude have been under- 
taken for commercial houses, to be executed within an 
unreasonably short and almost impossible period, 
under stringent clauses and heavy penalties, and that 
a few contractors have been in consequence coerced 
into submission, because there are not hands enough 
amongst an exclusive suciety of artizans to supply 
the temporary emergency, without to some extent 
inconveniencing the regular business of the city, that 
this pressure is likely to continue? A few wecks at 
most will decide this. The plasterers have already 
followed the example set by the carpenters, and have 
declared their intention of advancing their wages ; the 
masons, the stonelayers, bricklayers, slaters, &c., are 
likely to adopt a similar course. Where will this end? 
or how can existing contracts afford a deduction of 
7¢ per cent. on the item of labour? One thing 
we prophesy—this movement will affect, to an in- 
credible extent, the speculative building of the 
suburban districts, which for some years has afforded 
& vast amount of employment to a number of hands; 


for speculation cannot continue in the face of an ad- 
vancing labour market. If, contrary to our expecta- 
tion, it still exists, the consequence will be, that this 
business will be thrown entirely into the hands of 
builders who do not employ what are called the 
regular men. We freely advocate the  trades- 
man’s rights to fair remuneration for his toil—we 
heartily wish to see him occupying a prosperous 
position in the world, and a respectable one in his 
domestic circle, to which constant employment and 
fair pay are essential requisites ; but we abhor ‘“ com- 
bination ” to effect, by undue pressure at an awkward 
period, an object which, legitimately and calmly pur- 
sued, might tend both to a successful result and to 
preferment in the social scale, rather than the reverse. 
A popular fable suggests a moral deducible from the 
event we treat of, that it may prove imprudent—nay, 
fatal— for members, relying too much on their 
numerical strength, to rebel against the main source 
on which they rely for subsistence; the error is dis- 
covered when too late, and the continued obstinacy of 
the members has so weakened the main spring, that 
it becomes incapacitated to act, and sinks into obli- 
vion, drawing in its wuke the perpetrators of its and 
their own ruin. Such might be—we sincerely trust 
not in this instance—the result of a protracted com- 
bination ; and though we have only now to deal with 
one section of an extensive community, we know not 
where the influence may ultimately end, or how far 
a general principle may be affected by a partial de- 
cision. Or, again, if employers should feel chagrined 
at an undue advantage being seized on by their 
workmen, they may, from temporary pressure to 
perform heavy contract works, yield—we do not assume 
advisedly that they will—but it may be to reserve at a 
future date, biding their own time, the period for 
retaliation, when they shall place themselves—by a 
supply of labour from the provinces or elsewhere, and 
by calling in a potent aid, which in carpentry work 
especially is rapidly superseding manual labour— 
beyond the reach of further combination. . 

This doctrine of probabilities we would empha- 
tically impress on the minds of all concerned, that in 
calm reason each point may be weighed, and mature 
judgment induce to a course which will ultimately 
secre mutual benefit. 
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Tie CATHEDRAL OF Notre Damx.—The Ami de la Religion 
publishes the following details on the subject of the central spire 
which is now being reconstructed on the Cathedral of Nutre Dame. 
The steeple in wood covered with lead which formerly crowned the 
centre of the old cathedral dated as far back as the 13th century. 
It was demolished in 1797, either because, being in want of repairs, 
it was more easily removed than restored, or because the quantity of 
lead with which it was covered was required for casting musket bulls. 
A project for repairing the cathedral was first taken into con- 
sideration by the goverument in 1845, but nothing was then decided 
on; the plan was again examined in 1853 by the imperial govern- 
ment, but the erection of the spire was postponed in consequence of 
the necessity which the architect felt for first repairing the central 
arched roof of the building, over which the proposed erection was 
to stand. The preparation of the wood-work for the spire was com- 
menced in August last, and the first pieces were in their places in 
February last. ‘The spire, which will be 135 feet above the top of 
the roof, and 280 feet above the floor of the church, does not start 
suddenly from the roof like those of the cathedrals of Amiens and 
Orleans, but stands on open arches, thus giving it a much lighter 
effect. These arches are surmounted by stuiues of the Twelve 
Apostles and the four emblems of the Evangelists, and it ia from 
above that range of figures that the steeple siarts. The iron cross 
at the summit will be about 24 feet high, and is surmounted by a 
gilt weathercock. The woodwork will be covered with lead, weigh- 
ing not leas than 120,000 kilogrammes. The whole construction will 


Ue finished in the early part of next year. 


BY (THE LATK) JAMES GANDON, ARCHITECT. 


Ir was the taste of the Augnstan age to mingle an agreeable and 
varied erudition with scientific works; this we may perceive in 
Cicero’s moral and theological tracts, in Strabo’s geography and 
Vitrivius’ architecture. Works thus constructed were more likely 
to become popular and useful, than treated abtstractedly; they 
amused while they instructed, and, what is of infinite value to us 
at this day, they preserved much interesting information, sometimes 
closely, often remotely, connected with the subject. This practice 
Vitruvius expressly defends in the beginning of his seventh book : 
‘** Our ancestors,” says he, “did wisely in recording the improve- 
ments of every age, by which was gained a vast accession of know- 
ledge. Itaquenon mediocres, sed infinite, sunt his ayzends gratia, 
quod non invidiosi silentes pretermiserunt, sed omnium generum 
gensus conscriptionibus memoriw tradendos curavemeut.” Vitru- 
vius has adopted this conduct in almost every part of his admirable 
perfurmance ; to pursue, therefore, a line. sanctioned by such high 
autho-ity will require but little apulogy. ‘rhe profound investiga- 
tion of a very learned friend® bas saved me some labour, nor 
was it possible to add much to his accurate researches. 

It might have been inferred, from the state of society in the 
northern parts of Europe, in the age of Vitruvius, that mankind 
then lived in the meanest extemporaneous dwellings, yet it is desir- 
able to know from so accurate an inquirer, what was the mode of 
construction, and what the material used, because it proves the 
bardic tales, the historic romances of modern Irish writers, respect- 
in their list of Kings, the splendour of their courts, and their mag- 
niticent structures could not, in that or any anterior period, have 
had existence beyond the imagination of their authors. 

A dark cloud envelopes the primseval inhabitants of Ireland, and 
the transactions of its early colonists are buried in impene‘rable 
darkness, so that if it were not for their Jarguage, which, happily, 
survives at this day, to which may be added cnstoms and manners 
which distinguish them in every age, it could not with certainty be 
affirmed that the Celts were the first possessors of Ireland. These 
Celts, as their namo indicates, were woodlanders; in the forests 
they found dwellings sufficient to support a savage life; the oak 
was the object of their adoration, and from this oaken worship was 
denominated Druidic; they practised those arts which necessity 
suggests in the dawning of society—‘' Some,” says Vitruvius, shel- 
tered themselves in caves from the inclemency of seasons, or formed 
a covering with the branches and leaves’ of trees; others, imitating 
the swallows, erecting round cabina, ‘non nulli birundinum nidvs 
et edificationes earum imitantes.’” ‘' Experience.” continues he, 
** taught them new improvements; they set up forked sticks, laced 
the intervals with twigs; on this, at first, they made a flat roof, 
but this transmitting the rain, they afterwards gave it a rise, and 
pointed the top, in order to give a fall to prevent the water lodging ; 
they also formed houses of split timber, and covered them with 
straw.” Bede, writing about 720, tells us, that Finan, an Irish 
bishop, built his church entirely of split oak, and covered it with 
reeds ; and this custom prevailed inevery age. Henry II., in 1172, 
to concilitate the regards of his new subjects, by conforming to their 
customs, made a long and spacious pavilion of smoothed wattles, 
wherein he entertained the Irish princes. At the end cf the six- 
teenth century, Spencer mentions the Irish boolies or wicker dwell- 
ings in which the natives and their cattle had a common lodging. 
At this day the mud walls, and wattled roofs covered with straw or 
reeds, preserve the original Celtic practice, as the churches of 
Derry, Kildare, and others, do, in their names, the remembrance 
of their having been primitive Celtic temples in oaken groves. 
With the arrival of the Belxic colonists, called Firholgs (by Irish 
chroniclers), began the dawnof architecture in this island. Those 
Firbolgs were a naval and mercantile people from Belgic Gaul, 
who settled in Britain antecedent to the Roman invasion of it. 
Richard of Cirencester mentions the menapu and cauci. Belgic 
tribes being in Ireland at the tine of Julins Caesar, and vestiges 
of these foreigners may at this day be traced in the jargon of 
those parts where they firat settled themselves. The baronies of 
Forth and Bargy, in the county of Wexford, though far from 
being polished, greatly surpassed the Celts inthe knowledge of 
useful arts. They were acquainted with metallurgy; they formed 
and inhabited souterrains, and secured them by rude arches ; they 
could raise, and convey to appropriate pluces, lurge and massay 
blocks of stone, erect them perpendicularly in circular or other 
places, and crown them with ponderons trilithons. A great num- 
ber of these cuves and temples exist in various parts of Ireland, 
and they resehle, in every minute particular, the religious struc- 
tures aud dwellings of the same people in the northern parta of 
Europe. Though the Gospel was preached in this isle in the third 
or fuurth ceutury, und the use of letters Introduced, yet neither 
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ings of the natives, Tanistry, gavelkind, and other Brehonic in- 
stitutes, made them barbarous, and they continued so for a con- 
siderable period ; the consequence was, that the Christian mis- 
sionaries were obliged to give way to the prejudices of their new 
converts, they carved crosses on the upright stones, and erected 
their chapels in the circles which they formed, called Cloghans, 
thus gradually changing the object of their adoration. 

In the eighth and aubsequent centuries numberless swarms of 
piractical rovers issued from Norway, Denmark, and the shores of 
the Baltic, and overspread this and the other Britisb Isles: their 
religion was widely different from that of the Irish primitive 
churches, nor did the latter adopt the superstition of the times 
until overborne by the iron hand of power. The relics of saints 
were now objects of great adoration; no church conld be erected 
without procuring some of the bones or garinents of the patron to 
whom the edifice was dedicated. To preserve these from coufla- 
gration to which wooden structures were liable, was a matter of 
serious concern— and could only be effected by a stone vault not 
liable to be injured by fire, cr the vicissitudes of seasons. 

The Ordo Romanus, compiled in the ninth century, direets the 
mortar for such receptacles tohe made with holy water. A great 
number of these cryptical buildings exist, such as at Cashel, Por- 
taferry, Saul, Killaloe, St. Doulagh’s, near Dublin, and other 
A tomb was made in the centre of these chapels, the re- 
lics laid in them, and the stone that covered them served for an 
altar: this is exuctly the case with the stone-roofed crypts at 
Glendalough and Cashel; the curious and uncommon eca!pture 
decorations on the portal of the former evince the taste of the 
northern invaders in the arts of design and composition; and hada 
state of society admitted of architectural exertions, they were no 
way incompetent to produce structures of superior order ; but 
wretched tnunicipal laws,and a perpetual warfare, not only among 
the natives themselves, but also with foreigners, prevented any 
further progress in the cultureof the arts at thattime. Religion 
alone could overcome these uhstacles ; many stone churches were 
erected, and the active zeal of the Christian clergy at length con- 
structed fabrics of greater magnitude, and more suited to the 
object of their professions. Their firstattempt ata lofty building 
was the round tower, a singular and very curious structure, of 
which there are more remaining iu perfection in this isle, than in 
any other part of Europe.* It is not easy to assign a reuson fur 
the prevalence of adopting the rotund figure at this time; that it 
was brought by the Irish missionaries from the Continent in the 
ninth century, whither they resorted in great numbers, it is the 
probable conjectureof Dr. Ledwich, who has learnedly discussed 
this subject, and thrown as much light on it as imperfects surviv- 
ing supply. It appears to Dr. Ledwich that the archetype of 
these towers was the square steeple found annexed to continental 
churches ; and that, as our religious edifices were of wood, and 
the sanctity and imposing effect of the bells but little inferior to 
that of relics, a stone belfry was the only appropriate building for 
such purpose, Whether the architects of these ages, who were 
ecclesiastics, esteemed rotundity the figure best calculated for 
durability, isnot easy to ascertuin; it is, however, evident, that 
rouch art was not required intheir construction, as all therou.d I 
have seen are erected of rubble-stone, and in irregular courses, 
having neither external nor internal arches; and there appears no 
regular syetem observed in their arrangement in the different 
storeys, eitheras to theirelevation ornumber. It is evideut that 
chases are left in the walls of some to receive the joists , in others 
they are laid on corhels, or internal set-offs ; they likewise vary 
as to their general beights and thickness of the walls; that re- 
maining at Kells is ninety-nine feet high, seven feet diameter at 
bottom, and four feet six inches at the top; the round tower at 
Lusk, in the county of Dublin, is only three feet at the top. What 
is very remarkable ia the distance of the door from the ground ; 
in the greater number remains it is about ten feet, but in the round 
tower at Kilmacdhach, the height being 110 feet, the entrance 
from the ground is twenty-four feet. This elevation of the door 
has not yet been accounted for satisfactorily. 

Cormac’s Chapel, at Cashel, is a work of very great antiquity ; 
it is stone-roofed, and the first attempt at a nave and chapel in 
Ireland ; there is scarcely a monument of the tenth century in 
Europe, so well preserved, or so interesting tothe lover of eccle- 
siastical architecture, except St. Kevin’s tomb at Glendalough, 
and the round tower there. 


The rude architects of this period, from the specimens of their 
art now enumerated, were able to construct laryer edifices, and to 
ornament them with sculpture. Encouragement, practice, emula- 
tion, might have advanced their exertions to some degree of per- 
fection; but at this period the nation was uncivilized, and the 
clergy, who were the only architects at this period, employed 
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themselves exclusively in erecting religious buildings, and civil 
architecture was entirely neglected. A proof of what has been 
advanced may be satisfactory. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, 
in 1148, made a stone oratory at Bangor. St. Bernard, in the life 
of this prelate, introdacrs one of the natives, saying to him, “ What 
could induce you to bring such a novelty into our country ; don’t 
you know we are Scots (Irish), not Gauls (foreigners)?” express- 
ing thereby their resentment at such innovation, for the Irish ora- 
tories were of wood. Inthe year 1145, Gelasins, Archbishop of 
Armagh, constructed a liine-kiln seven yards in diameter ; this is 
recorded in the Irish annals, which would not have been the case 
bad the manufactare of lime been then a common operation. I 
refer to Du Cange’s Glossary, and Barrington on the Welch 
Castles, to evince that the Irish were not inferior to the Spaniards, 
Welch, or French, in the practice of masonry at that time. 

The Norman priaces introduced and cultivated it in their nnme- 
tous castles and ecclesiastical structures in England, and on 
their arrival in Ireland they soon filled the country with fortresses 
andabbeys. The style of buildings in Ireland could not be dissi- 
wilar from that in the sister isle, because the same architects de- 
signed and erected the different buildings in both countries ; and 
the Saxon style, as well as the Gothic, is clearly traceable in the 
ancient architectural structures of the country. Dr. Ledwich, 
in hia observations on our ancient churches in the Archeologia, 
has investigated the oricin of these styles, as far as authentic docu- 
ments enabled him to proceed ; to these I shall take the liberty of 
adding a few remarks. 

Mr. Essex, after pronouncing the eulogium of Gothic architec- 
ture in the fourth volume of the Archeeologia, appears so totally 
possessed by its beauty, proportion, and execution, as not to hesi- 
tate in affirming that, like the Grecian, it has its orders, and every 
order its peculiar proportions, founded on geometrical principles, 
end as capable of demonstration as the Grecian or Roman architec- 
ture. In this assertion 1 consider Mr. Essex has suffered himself 
to he carried away by toon much prejudice, and such opinion I con- 
sider to be altogether unfounded, as can be elucidated by an atten- 
tive inspection of the variety of Gothic buildings now in preserva- 
tion. 

Another writer® on this subject gives his opinion that the Gothic 
architects assimilated the proportions of their buildings to those of 
the human body, and that the pyramidal form exists throughout 
the component parts of a Gothie edifice ; and that from such an 
ordination none other but a pointed arch could be used. It may 
here be asked, whut model was used for regulating the distribution 
and symmetry of such a building, for the Greeks and Romans 
worked by a model taken from the diameter of the columns, 
divided into a certain number of parts, which served to regulate 
their proportions, together with that of the entablature and other 
parts appertaining totheorder. I donot consider that any Gothic 
structure can admit such investigation, and the writer candidly 
owns that there never wasa species of architecture, the properties 
of which eould be determined from the arch alone; and [ do not 
consider the author of these ideas on the origin of Gothic architec- 
ture, hus established any satisiactory principle (if any the early 
architects had) to regulate their desiyns. 


REPORT OF THE CITY ENGINEER, WATER WORKS 
(DUBLIN). 


Gexti.emen,—I have carefully read over the Report that you 
have received from your Consulting Engineer, Mr. Hawksley, on 
the subject of the improvement of the supply of water to the City 
of Dablin. 

I find that the result that he has arrived at, after the examination 
of the different plans submitted to you for the improvement of the 
water supply, is as follows : 

Under all the circumstances of the case, he is of opinion, that the 
beat and most econumical plan for you to adopt is, to continue to 
derive the supply of water fur the use of the City from both Canals, 
bat under a very different arrangement from that at presént existing. 

He proposes that vou should take the supply from the Canals, 
provided they will undertake to give a guaranteed and preferential 
supply of not less than ten million galluns of water per diem, at a 
fixed rent, in perpetuity, of £2,500 per annum; and he proposes to 
retain the supply at present drawn from the Dodder into James's- 
street Basin, for the use of certain large consumers, such as manu- 
facturers, diatillera, Kc. 

if this arrangement can be carried out by the Corporation, with 
the Canal Companies, Mr Hawksley recommends that the water be 
taken from the Grand Canal Company, from the pond or level at 
the head of the Lith Lock, near Clondalkin; and that on the land 
a\joining this a service reservoir, filter beds, and pure water tank 
should be constructed, frum which the water should be conveyed to 
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join the present mains, distributing the water through the City 
by a 36-inch main; and that the water should be taken from the 
Royal Canal at the eastern end of the pond or level above the 12th 
Lock, at Blanchardstown ; and that a service reservoir, filter beds, 
and pure water tank should be constructed on the adjacent lands, 
from which the water is to be conveyed, to join the City mains, by 
a 30-inch main. 

The cost of those works, including the necessary alterations of 
the pipeage of the City, in connecting new works with old, &c., he 
estimates at £137,000..... 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the size of the works that 
Mr. Hawksley proposes to construct, to be able to form any estimate 
of their probable cost; but, from his high character and long and 
extensive practice in works of this churacter, the Committee may 
safely adopt his estimate as correct: and, taking this to be the case, 
I believe that the improved supply of water can be got for the City, 
from the Canals, at a less cost than from any other source. 

From the experience | have had in connection with your works, 
now for ten years, I believe that neither Canal can of itself, under 
existing circumstances, give you the quantity of water you require, 
therefore, that you must deal with both. | 

With regard to the quality of the water for domestic use, although 
it is not as soft as that which could be got from the granite districts 
of the Dublin aud Wicklow Mountains, and consequently not so 
good for brewing, washing, and culinary purposes, yet it is a good 
water, colourless, and not above the average hardness of the water 
supplied to London and many other large cities and towns: and 
when taken at the distance from the City proposed, and properly 
filtered, will be of a very superior quality to what it is at present, 
delivered from the City Basins. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, and after giving the 
subject my lest consideration, I feel bound to state, that I believe 
that if the Canal Companies agree to give the water, as mentioned, 
for the sum of £2,500 per annum, that it will be best for the Cor- 
poration to carry out the plans of their Consulting Engineer, and 
adopt the Canals as the source for the improved water supply to the 
City. 

But in any contract entered into with the Canals, [ suggest that 
there should be some arrangement as to the price at which they 
would supply any additional quantity which may be hereafter re- 

uired. 
i In conclusion, I have to submit for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, suggestions as to how the funds required for carrying out the 
proposed works can be procured. .... 

Mr. Hawksley estimates the cost of the works he proposes at 
£137,000. This sum I consider should, if possible, be borrowed 
from the Government on the same terms as they have Jent money to 
carry out drainage works, namely, to be advanced as a rent-charge 
on the rates for twenty-two years, paying six and a-half per cent. 
per annum, so that at the end of this period both principal and iu- 
terest would be paid. 

Six and a-half per cent. on £137,000 amounts to £8,905, there- 
fore, the present surplus income is only about one-third of the 
amount which would be required to pay this interest..... 

From experience as to the amount realised from the Improvement 
Rate and Sewer Rate on the present valuation of the City, 1 caleu- 
late that a rate of 84d in the pound will produce an income of about 
£16,270, and if to this be added the probable revenue to be derived 
from supplying distilleries, breweries, manufacturers, public and 
government buildings, &c , say £2,000 per annum, this rate of 84d. 
in the pound will be sufficient to enable you to raise money upon 
the sinking fund principle to conetruct your proposed works, in 
which case the charge of £8,905 would cease at the end of twenty- 
two years, when a rate of about 44d. in the pound would be sutti- 
cient to meet the remaining engagements and maintenance of the 
works. On the other hand, supposing the £137,000 borrowed in 
the ordinary manner at four per cent., a rate of about 6}d. in the 
pound would be sufficient, but in this case the charge would remain 
permanent on your works..... . 

In the new Bill powers should be obtained to enable you to supply, 
when called on, water to the Township of Kathmines, aud the dis- 
tricts of Ranelagh, Baggotrath, Ringsend, Irishtown, and Sandy- 
mount, and also to Clontarf, Richmond, &c., on north side of the 
City. 

In 1854, I estimated the probable cost for laying down mains to 
to supply Rathmines, Ranclagh, Ringsend, Irishtown, and Sandy- 
mount with water at £30,009, but this calculation was made when 
iron was very much higher in price than at present, aud I think the 
necessary works could now be done for £25,000. ‘The income I 
then calculated to be derived from this outlay was about £1,250 per 
annum, but from the rapid increase of building since this, I should 
expect that now a considerable larger sum would he received, with 
the prospect of a steady annual increase— supposing that a charge at 
the rate of Gd in the pound on the Puor Law Valuation, way levied, 
which would be very moderate. : 
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With regard to the present valuation of the districts here alluded | 
to, I would suggest that the Committee ought to procure correct : 
copies of Mr. Griffith’s Valuation, with the view of ascertaining the | 
probable income that would be derived from their supplying those | 


diatricts. 
PARKE NEVILLE, 
City Engineer. 


Tuk following has appeared as an advertisement in the local papers, 
and we reprint it as a matter of courtesy to the operatives, that all ! 
particulars, and the views of both masters and men may be impar- | 
tially put forward in our columns :— 


THE CARPENTERS OF DUBLIN TO THE PUBLIC. | 


‘There is too mnch suffering and too much perplexity in the 
condition of the working classes; it is a disgrace as well as a danzer 
to our civilization ; it is absolutely necessary to render their condi- 
tion less hard and less precarious.”— The late Sir Robert Peel to M. 
Guizut. 

‘Tt was not correct to say that no strike had ever been successful ; 
but those only had been successful which had taken place during a 
rising market. No doubt a workman was entitled to ask for an 
increase of his wages if the produce of his Jabour was rising.”—Str 
A. Alison in a Lecture delivered in the City hall, Glasgow, Murch 15, 
1859. 


A more lengthened statement of our affairs having been pro- 
mised, we would have kept our word but we were prevented by 
many of our employers having, in the early part of the week, ac- 
ceded to our demands. We fondly hoped that before this all of 
them would have done so, but such not being the case weare bound 
to make the following statements :—As there is an impression abroad, 
not alone in Dublin, but in London, that there is a strike for wages 
by the Carpenters in this city, we would wish to disabuse the public 
mind on that point. For many weeks previuus to the circular being 
issued informing the employers that our wages for the future would 
be 5s. per day, the greater portion of the members of our trade was 
receiving that sum. The men who in the employments (some had 
left and accepted of higher wages) at the old standard of 4s. 8d. 
felt that they were not acting fairly to themselves by not looking 
forthe same. What were they todo? Leave their employment 
and g.t it where it was given. That course would not be either just 
or prudent, No! They said to their respective employers, we are 
willing to remain with you, give us the same wages we will get 
through the city. The majority of them did so, and the men re- 
mained at their work. That the greater number did comply, the 
fact of 450 men, out of 530 being at work at the increased rate, 
fully proves the men who did not get their demand bad no alterna- 
tive but to leave. They have (with the advice of their trade) re- 
fused many offers during the past week—even at a rate above what 
they required—but expecting to be called into their old employment, 
refrained from accepting such. Now the question naturally arises 
were these men wrong in looking for an increase in their pay, when 
in the majority of cases it had been offered to them?—Were they 
wrong in taking a step to advance their social position? Were they 
to derive no benefit from the application of machinery to their work, 
or was the profits arising from such, all to flow into the pockets of 
the employers. We ask an impartial public to decide. Take our 
relative positions Look at the builders, when a few years at their 
vocation, they have ranges of houses, a luxurious home, private 
vehicles, and more than all this, the consolation that, in their old | 
age, the comforts they enjoyed through life cannot be abridged. | 
Then turn to the working man—What has he, or what has he to | 
look forward to—a poor slave, subject to every whim and cuprice | 
of those over him—an unfortunate toiler, whose precarious exis- . 
tence depends as much upon a looked-for obsequiousness as upon 
the talents that God has given hiin? What had he to look for in 
his old age, bronght on prematurely by anxiety and incessant toil ? 
As it approaches, his wages is reduced, his chances of employment 
are lessened, lis comforts, sinall as they were through life, disap- 
pear, and he ultimately finds himself a burthen to his friends or an 
inmute of a poorhouse. Are these men to be blamed for endeavoure 
ing, at a season like this, when the labour market is up, to procure 
for it as much as possible. 

But a few words on the matter of dispute. Weclaim an addi- 
tion of four-pence per diem to our pay on these grounds (perhaps 
the only ones acceptable to the superficial observer). Our latour 
is the only commodity we have to dispose of. Will we not be ac- 
corded the same privileges enjoyed by the corn-factor or the timber 
merchant. That is, to rise the price of the article when there is a 
scarcity of it in the market. We did not take advantage of that 
adinitted practice—a practice endorsed ty the names of all writers 
on political economy. No. We waited till the purchaser raised the 
price, aud it would be very foolish in us not to accept it. 
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We would, in conclusion, wish to contradict a report prevalent 
through the city, that we intend to look for a diminution of the 
hours of labour, and other advantages, which would be injurious 
to the master builders. Such is not the fact. The only demand 
we made or intend to make, is the increase of fonr-pence per diem 
in our wages, and by that we are determined to stand. Signed on 
behalf of the trade, THOMAS PARKER. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


In the course of His Excellency’s admirable speech at the ban- 
quet after the Royal Agricultural Society’s recent Cattle Show, 
at Dundalk, he took occasion to observe that, among other im- 
provements in our country, progress has been nowhere more 
remarkable than in the dwellings of the labouring clusses. The 
subject is now under the immediate consideration of the Imperial 
Legislature, a bill having heen bronght in upon the matter by an 
excellent gentleman of a neighbouring county, Sir Williain Somer- 
ville. I know that the subject has largely engaged the attention 
of another gentlenian from the same county, whoin I have the 
happiness of seeing at this board, Mr. Naper; and I find with 
great satisfaction that the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, 
which is pecultarly qualified hy its position and its objects to take 
the lead upon such a subject, announces it as as one of its consti- 
tuent and primary objects to promote improvement in the dwellinus 
and domestic condition of the people of Ireland, and they have 
founded prizes for the hest cottages. 


Natukk AND ArRtT.—I remember that, being abroad one summer 
day, my companion pointed out to me a broad cloud, which might 
extend a quarter of a mile parallel to the horizon, quite accurately 
in the forin of a cherub as painted over churches—a round block in 
the centre, which it was easy to animate with eyes and mouth, sup- 
ported on either side by wide-stretched symmetrical wings. What 
appears once in the atmosphere may appear often, and it was un- 
doubtedly the archetype of that familiar ornament. I have seen in 
the sky a chain of summer lightning, which at once revealed to me 
that the Greeks drew from nature when they painted the thunderbolt 
in the hand of Jove. I haye seen a snowdrift along the sides of the 
stone wall, which obviously gave the idea of the common architectural 
scroll to abut a tower. By simply throwing ourselves into new 
circumstances, we do continually invent anew the orders and the 
ornaments of architecture, as we see how each people merely decorated 
its primitive abodes. The Doric temple still presents the semblance 
of the wooden cabin in which the Dorian dwelt. The Chinese pagoda 
is plainly a Tartar tent. ‘The Indian and Egyptian temples still 
betray the mounds and subterranean houses of their forefathers. 
‘** The custom of making houses and tombs in the living rock,” says 
Heeren, in his Researches on the Ethiopians, ‘‘ determined very 
naturally the principal character of the Nubian Egyptian architecture 
to the colossal form which is assumed. In these caverns, already 
prepared by nature, the eye was accustomed to dwell on huge shapes 
and masses, so that when art came to the assistance of nature, it 
could not move on a small scale without degrading itself. What 
would statues of the usual size, or neat porches and wings have been, 
associated with those gigantic halls before which only Colossi could 
sit as watchman, or lean on the pillars of theinterior ?” The Gothic 
church plainly oriyinated in a rude adaptation of the forest trees 
with all their boughs to a festal or solemn arcade, as the bands 
about the cleft pillars still indicate the green withes that tied them. 
No one can walk in a road cut through pine woods, without being 
atruck with the architectural appearance of the grove, especially in 
winter, when the barrenness of all other trees shows tlie low arch of 
the Suxons. In the woods iv a winter afternoon, one will sce as 
readily the origin of the stained-glass window with which the Gothic 
cathedrals are adorned, in the colours of the western sky seen through 
the bare and crossing branches of the forest. Nor can any lover of 
nature enter the old piles of Oxford and the English cathedrals, 
without feeling that the forest. overpowered the mind of the builder, and 
that his chisel, his saw, and plane, still reproduced its ferns, its spikes 
of flowers, its locust, its pine, its oak, its fir, its spruce. The Gothic 
cathedral is a blossoming in stone, subdued by the insatiable demand 
of harmony in man. The mountain of granite blooms into an 
eternal flower, with the lightness and delicate finish, as well as the 
aérial proportions and perspective of vegetable beauty.— Emerson. 

LocomorTiveE EnGines on Onrpinary Roans.—Many difficulties 
attend the application of steam to ordinary roads, and have hitherto 
prevented its employment for that purpose. The traction force, 
owing to absence of rails and inequality of surface, is vastly increased, 
as also ia the necessary complication of machinery, and the wear and 
tear. Carriages can be drawn by steam power along common roads, 
even over steep ascents; but the fall from stones, and the desceut 
into ruts on ordinary roads, must be prejudicial to economy on the 
one hand, and fucility of conveyance-on the other. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN. 
‘Two talea have we told, 
Another we'll unfold,” 

HICH, perhaps, may suffice to put our 
Oy fellow-citizens on their guard as to what 

may be done, or ought to be done, in this 
momentous question. We can all, perhaps, now 
understand the difference between the wants which 
existed in London and Dublin, and the means taken 
to supply them—can judge whether the authorities of 
either places cculd justify themselves for either joining 
Inor permitting such monstrous abuses as took place— 
and form a fair opinion upon a question which is in 
reality belonging to the public at large, and not to 
a profession or a clique. 

We want our general readers of Dublin to under- 
stand the real bearings of a question, which not only 
affects themselves, but their children and children’s 
children. We greatly desire that they should see the 
breakers a-head before they trust to pilots which may 
run them ashore again; and we hope to gain the 
support of the large majority in our doctrine, that 
water for the public should be supplied to the public at its 
lowest possible cust, and that it is the bounden duty of 
the authorities, into whose hands we trust the 
management of our affairs, to see that it is so; just as 
much as it is the duty of an honest steward to buy 
our meat and our bread at the cheapest and best 
market, and no more to permit engineers to hoodwink 
us, than bakers or butchers. We have a very great 
respect for our own profession, but have as much 
disrespect for charlatanism and plagiarism amongst 
engineers as amongst any other class—perhaps more. 
There is no more elevated profession, nor one more 
calculated to elevate the community generally; but 
just in proportion to its properly high position should 
be public discredit, if it be lent to the accomplishment 
of public wrong. 

We have told the tale of London and Dublin, let us 
now see what Liverpool presents. It is so near to 
home that it may, perhaps, come more home to us, 
and what has been done there is so like what is now 
proposed to be done here, that it is essential it should 
be fully known. 

Some years since, when the Chadwick mania for 
flushing sewers seized some sixty or eighty of the 
principal cities and towns of England, it was dis- 
covered by some of the Corporation of Liverpool that 
that city could not exist in health from thenceforth 
unleas a high pressure supply of water was procured, 
80 that all the houses might be constructed with 
water-closets in the upper storeys, and it may be said 
that the upper storeys of the whole city became 
affected with the mania. It was estimated that the 
quantity of water necessary for each individual, 
child and adult, should be 20 gallons per diem, 
and it was demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
whole Liverpool community, by numberless speeches 
and reports, that no other means could possibly be 
discovered to save the city from the consequences of 
its own filth, than that every inhabitant should be sup- 
plied with the greater part of the said 20 gallons, to wash 
it away through the sewers and under the streets into 
€normous tanks; from which it was to be lifted by 
Pumps, and distributed over all the farms of all the 
country round. 

The two water companies, by which Liverpool had 
been supplied (and not badly either) up to that time, 


were called upon to make such arrangements as 
would meet the “flushing” necessities. But, unhappily, 
they declared it to be impossible. The Board of 
Public Health, however, having had a.report made by 
one of Mr. Chadwick’s empluyées, setting forth “ that 
the removal of the refuse of cities throuch the sewers, 
by means of water carriage, was the best and cheapest,” 
the authorities came to the eonclusion that more 
water must be got, no matter where it came from ; 
and the Board of Health began their labours to con- 
struct the proposed means for discharging the city 
filth through the Chadwick pipes—the water for 
which was to be supplied by a committee of the 
Corporation, who began their labours simultaneously 
to obtain the water. 

Most zealously and untiringly did both those bodies 
work, each in its own vocation 3 one to devise the best 
means to collect the filth together—the other to get 
water to wash it away; and the parliamentary blue 
books of the two or three years which were occupied 
in labours to best arrive at other objects, were rivalled 
by the reports and blue books detailing all that was 
said and done at Liverpool on the water supply and 
glazed pipe and flushing systems. 

Nothing could be more elaborate than the revela- 
tions made on the subject of the water. It was 
plainly proved that spring water was most unwhole- 
some and unfit for household use—that the only water 
suitable for such purposes was that which fell from 
the clouds—and that no matter what description of 
soil it washed and percolated through when it came 
down, nor what gaseous impurities it held in itself, 
nothing could exceed it, both for purity and softness. 
The result was, that it was determined, on the report 
of an engineer of high reputation, to construct re- 
servoirs in the Rivington Hills, and collect the water 
that fell there, bringing it by metal mains of 44 
inches diameter, some 23 miles in length, to deliver 
to the inhabitants of Liverpool a supply of 20 gallons 
per head per diem. Accordingly the works were 
commenced and prosecuted vigorously, regardless of 
expense, in order that there should be nothing to 
prevent the supply for flushing purposes to be re- 
quired by the Board of Health, so soon as their 
flushing works should be completed, and for which 
flushing alone not less than 10 or 15 of the 20 gallons 
per diem would be required. 

Happily, however, for Liverpool, as regards the 
sewerage question, and unhappily as regards the water 
supply, the eminent engineers to whom the former 
had eventually been referred, proved that the Chadwick 
glazed-pipe system was a fallacy ; and having reported 
and demonstrated that the cost, alone, of pumping up 
the refuse of the town would vastly outbalance al} that 
could be obtained for the matter, even if it were 
possible to dispose of it at the highest estimated value, 
the project was totally abandoned. An act of parlia- 
ment was subsequently obtained, empowering the 
Corporation to compel certain arrangements to be 
adopted in the construction of privies and ash-pits, 
by which the matter might be conveniently removed 
by and at the cost of the authorities, and from 
thenceforth it was, and now is, collected and sold by 
the Corporation, and made one source of its revenues. 

Thus whilst one committee was Jabouring to pro- 
vide the 20 gallons per head per day, the other 
laboured till it proved the supply was not necessary 
at all. But when it had arrived at this most just 


conclusion, the zeal of one had outrun, the other— 
(a 


all the expenditure, and the inhabitants of Liverpool 
have now to pay for a supply assumed to be neces- 
sary for purposes which will never be carried into 
effect. 

Now let us see what these zealous cross pur- 
poses produced as to the nature of the water and the 
cost. 

The water supply of Liverpool is known as “ the 
Rivington Water Works.” ‘hey consist of several 
impounding reservoirs and catchment basins, so 
arranged as to take in the rain-water falling over a 
vast extent of the Rivington Hills, which, for a great 
part, are like the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, where the catchments for our water supply 
are proposed to be made, and equally presenting a 
vast surface of peat moss or morass; than which nothing 
could be more objectionable. 

When the water supply of Dublin was agitated at 
the time the Rivington Works were in operation, this 
fact was brought out by some of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Sanitary Association. But it was 
then asserted that no evil would arise from the rain- 
fall passing over peat bog, ‘because the same class of 
land was used for the purpose of supplying Liverpool.” 

There were those, however, who could not subscribe 
to such a doctrine. ‘Thereport of the Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, framed by their engineer, Mr. Jasper Rogers, 
says, ‘“ Almost the whole catchment surface for sup- 
plying the proposed reservoir consists of a bed of peat, 
of slightly fibrous and earthy texture, from four to 
eight feet in depth. Your committee are of opinion 
that this fact alone is sufficient to prove that water 
for household purposes should not be taken from the 
proposed catchments.- It is known to every peasant 
that bog-water is unfit for household use, and your 
committee believe that no mode of filtration at present 
known would divest such water of the several pro- 
perties injurious to the animal system, which it 
contains.” 

Most strange to say, this simple fact, which is 
incontrovertible, seems to be completely ignored. 
It was assumed to be wrong, because the engineer 
for the Rivington Works made use of peat land for 
catchment purposes. ‘The theory of one man was pre- 
ferred to the practice of millions, for there are millions 
in Ireland to prove that water coming from bogs is 
unfit for household purposes. And although it is now 
admitted and patent in Liverpool that the water 
taken from a similar source 1s bad, discoloured, and 
unwholesome, the reality seems to have no effect upon 
ourselves, and we come to the decision of supplying our 
wives and children with water that is and must be most 
injurious to health. It is well known that many 
families have been obliged to leave Liverpool because 
of the impurity and unwholesomeuess of the water, since 
the supply was made by catchments from the Rivington 
Hills. Present filtration does not divest it of that 
peculiar and special property belonging to the juices 
of peat, which no chemist has yet been able to define, 
but which is almost analogous to “tannin matter,” 
though not so in reality; and we need scarcely go 
farther to satisfy the most sceptical that water cun- 
taining such an ingredient cannot be wholesome. Why 
should we, therefore, be put to a vast cost to effect the 
same endas has been effected in Liverpool? and what that 
cost will be, if the attempt be made, may be seen from 
the expenditure there; the items of which are taken 
from the paper read before the Institute of Civil 


works— 


‘Cost of improvements to Old Works, Purchase 
Money, &c. ... vee aes --» £850,000 
Cost of New Works, Reservoirs, Land, &c. ... 750,000 


£1,600,000 "!!! 

This, it is true, includes the expense of hooping with 
wrought iron the main pipes conveying the water from 
the reservoirs to the city, which, after being laid down 
and the water turned on, were found to be perfectly 
incapable of bearing the pressure; and the only 
possible remedy was to re-escavate, hoop, and relay 
them! 

So far for past experiences. In our future papers 
we hope to point out the need for availing ourselves of 
them; and it is to be recollected that the engineer 
to the Rivington Water Works is the same as 
the Corporation has selected for carrying out similar 
works here. 


-——— 


THE LONDON STRIKE. 


Is there any one of ordinary experience who has not seen with his 
own eyes the deplorable effects of trade combinations? With 
hardly an exceptional instance, they have always the same result. 
They cripple theemplover. They ruinthe operative. They degrade 
the character of the district in which the “ strikes,” as they are called, 
take place. All the evils of the system are being produced in Lon- 
don just now, on a scale whose magnitude must spread wretchedness, 
not among a few individuals, brt among hundreds and thousands. 
The present strike is among the builders, and its ostensible object is 
to shorten the day’s labour by one hour. It is euphemistically 
called ‘‘ The Nine Hours’ Movement;” but it is in reality a move- 
ment whose practical endis to make the men the masters over the 
employers, instead of the employers being masters over their own 
workmen, Those who organised the strike would listen to no 
reason. They would not condescend to argue the question, even the 
emplovers condescended to argue it with them. It was in vain to 
submit the consideration that the loss of an hour a-day from each 
man, and a continuance of the same rate of wages fur nine hours as 
for ten, was an obvious outrage on common sensa, and a manifest 
injustice to the employer. Why, in some extensive establishments, 
the loss would amount to several thousands annually. Of course, 
that the master was the person who provided the wages, who planned 
tbe works which brought them employment, who encountered all the 
risk of markets, and debts, and unrestricted competition—this fact, 
comprehensive enough to ordinary minds, was entirely below the 
exalted notice of the few brilliant and enlightened workmen who 
save their fellow-labourers the trouble of thinking for themselvea. 
The leaders advised the workmen to strike, and the latter did ao. 
A particular firm was selected, and their workmen left in a body. 
They must force the masters, they said, to bow to the nine-hours’ 
movement, and it was proposed to accomplish this by putting a stop 
to the business of a few establishments, and driving the owners into 
the Gazette. A mild remedy, doubtless, but by no means original. 
Nor is it a remedy such as ouly workmen can use. When the 
combined published their scheme, they thought they had a copyright 
of it fur themselves and themselves alone. But the employers 
played them one of their own cards. They combined also. The 
reasons are given in the counter manifesto issued by the employers. 
These gentlemen lament the step which their men have taken, but 
recognise the paramount duty of self-protection. They say that, 
inasmuch as the associated workmen have arranged that the men 
remaining in employment shall support those out on strike, it cannot 
be expected that the employers will continue indirectly to contribute 
the funds necessary for this laudable object. If the firin selected— 
Messrs. Trollope and Sons—are forced to give in, the other buiiding- 
masters will be pulverised in detail. If the masters who have yet 
escaped the strike continue to pay wages to sympathisers, then, 
according to their own reasoning, they are guilty of a species of 
mercantile suicide. Under these circumstances, the associated em- 
ployers banded together for self-defence, and closed their places of 
business on Saturday last. There are nearly 800 firma in this cate- 
gory. There are about 30,000 men thrown out of employment by 
the decided course into which the operative conspiracy has coerced 
the masters. The employers plainly admit the crying hardships of 
visiting the sins of the crowd or of individuals on those who may be 
so utterly blameless as to have no sympathy with the movement; 
but the masters naturally and cogently ask, what other remedy have 
we? For curselves, it is one of those-questions which we wuuld like 
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toavoid answering. The masters will re-open their establishments 
when Messrs. Trollope’s men will return to their work ; bnt, even 
then, they will require every operative to declare that he is not con- 
nected with any society whose object is to regulate the rate of wages 
or business contracts between the employers and the employed, and 
that he will keep aloof from any such association while in the 
master’s employment. | 

This is the case in its more prominent features. What is to come 
of the movement? It is unnecessary to argue whether ten hours’ 
work is more than a man ought to perform daily. Very few who 
labour at all have shorter hours of occupation; but these are matters 
beside the question. Are the men to overcome the masters, or are 
the masters toovercomethe men? ‘The history of strikes is decidedly 
against the former alternative. So is the result of the strike among 
the London gasmen a few weeks ago. If it be possible to conceive 
auy manufactured article, excepting bread, whose deprivation, even 
for a day, would be absolutely intolerable, it surely is the gas-light of 
the English metropolis. Yet the gas-men have succumbed. In a 
fair fight, the masters must prevail, unless we are to revolutionise 
the maxim of experience. In alluding to the course which the 
emplovers have thought fit to adopt, we frankly own that we have 
put the case in the light most favourable for them. There are those 
who condemn them, and we are not acquitting them of all blame 
ourselves. For instance, it would be hard to defend in them the 
very practice which they condemn in others—these others being less 
capable of forming asound judgment. It is entirely too arbitrary in 
the employers to interdict all co-operation among their workmen, 
while they themselves are a living illustration of a counter co- 
operation in its most aggravated phase. They plead the necessities 
of their position, and proclaim their wish to recognise the independent 
action of each individual workman. Is it not striking at the foun- 
dation of this independence to prohibit him from all trade communi- 
cation or friendly counsel with his fellows? This, we think, isa 
well-nigh indefen-ible stretch of authority onthe part of the emplovers. 
But, whatever faults the masters may have committed, the men are 
ten times more culpable. Perhaps, instead of the ‘ men,” generally, 
we should say, the “leaders.” Strikes are generally got up by a 
handfal of hair-brained, half-educated workmen, drunk with enthu- 
siasm or something more appreciable—fellows with a profuse capacity 
for taproom speech-making and workshop laziness—men who either 
enjoy a secure situation themselves, or who are merely reckless birds 
of passage, flitting from one town to another. and ready to leave 
when the place becomes too hot to hold them. The cause of strikes 
is really the inordinate vanity of individuals like these, who lose 
their head with the idea of playing the small demagogue, and who 
operate on men more ignorant and leas dishonest than tnemselvea, 
and drilled into the insane habit of looking on their employcrs as 
their natural enemies. These clever, but totally unprincipled persons 
—we are not now particularising the London strike—are the bane 
and curse of workmen. They would paralyse individual energy, 
make it imperative on the master to pay the good and bad workman 
alike, and they would sacrifice the happiness of their dupes, and the 
wives and children of their dupes, rather than forego a series of 
pothouse ovations as the eloquent denouncers of monied tyranny. If 
these deceived and infatuated operatives persist in their strike, they 
will lose their character, their self-respect will fullow, they will see 
their wivea and children struggling with starvation, they will be 
maddened into the commission of tiotous acts, bringing them within 
the grasp of the law, and the law owes it inexorably to society to 
award them a measure of justice but little tempered with mercy.— 
Derry Journal. 


Sir JosepH Paxton.—Sir Joseph Paxton was born at the 
farm cf Manderston Mains, in Berwickshire, on the 16th of April, 
1804. At an early age he was apprenticed to a gardener. In 1820 
we find him working in a garden, situated in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa at Chiswick, the future knight receiving only twelve shillings 
e week for his labour. Waving quarrelled with a fellow workman, 
he was disniissed from his humble situation. Standing one day near 
the duke’s garden gate, his grace accosted him, and perceiving from 
the intelligence and smartness of young Paxton that he possessed 
merita superior to most of his class, he condescendingly invited him 
to call next day at Devonshire House. The result of his interview 
with the duke was his appointment at Chatsworth, his grace’s seat, 
Derbyshire. The genius of Paxton soon made itself evident by the 
improvements he carsicd out in the Eden committed to his care. 
lt had seemed perfect before, but his refined taste and correct judg- 
ment were needed to make it what it now is. He at once rose to 
the head of his profession. He wrote several treatises on horticulture, 
published a monthly magazine on botany, and contributed largely 
to the celebrated works of Mr. Loudon. Sir Joseph's fame as a 
horticultarist and us an author has been outshone and eclipsed by 
his last mental effort—the wondertul palace in Hyde Park. This 
has made his name known over all the earth; and it is to be hoped 
that other opportunities will arise to give pablic employment to the 
great fucalties he possesses. 


STATE OF THE LIFFEY—SEWERAGE OF THE CITY. 


AT arecent meeting of our corporation in reference to a report from 
Committee No. 1, for confirmation, recommending the acceptance 
of contracts for the building of sewers, Mr. Martin, Trinity Ward, 
called attention to the state of the Liffey, which was daily becom- 
ing more obnoxious, and bid fair in a short time to be as bad as the 
Thames. Since the Corporation came into power £8,000 had been 
expended by them in sewerage operations, which, in fact, made the 
Liffey worse and worse as they proceeded. For the last few years 
the Ballast Board had not sent lighters to dredge the river, and at 


present when a vessel came to the quay she was up to the main 
chains in mud. He alluded to the successful drainage of sewerage 
matter in Paris and other places (a subject fully treated in recent 
articles in ‘* THE Dustin BuiLpER”) and directed attention to the 
circumstance of Mr. Neville, the borough engineer, having in 1853, 
given them a plan of “intercepting sewers,” the system of which was 
admirable, and would, if carried out, remedy the disagreeable con- 
dition of the Liffey. If the sewerage of the city waa conveyed to 
Sir John Kogerson’s-quay, and swept thence out to sea, people might 
bathe in the Liffey instead of their having a corrupted and malarious 
stream. The “intercepting sewers” were, at this state of things, 
absolutely necessary, and feeling the importance of the matter he 
had handed in, as an addition to the report, the following :—‘That 
in passing this report, the council recommends Committee No. 1 to 
commence as soon as possible the formation of intercepting sewers 
recommended by Mr. Neville, in 1853, and until these sewers were 
completed to postpone the formation of street sewers, What he 
proposed was, that the council should expend £8,000—£4,000 on 
each side of the city—on these intercepting sewers, before they ex- 
pended any further sums on street sewers, 


Mr. Whelan proposed that the standard height of three feet three 
inches for the sewers be enlarged to four feet, in order that the sewers 
might be capable of proper cleansing. Mr. Martin had attributed the 
merit of intercepting main trunk sewers to Mr. Neville. Now the 
fact was, the plan was Nimmo’s, and be (Mr. Whelan) stated so 
four years ago. 


Mr. Whelan said Nimmo’s plan was to have intercepting lines of 
sewers discharging their contents into reservoirs at the ends of the 
north and south quays, there to be deodorised by Sir William Burnett's 
deodorising fluid, and then to be conveyed to the canals for manure. 
With respect to the height of the sewers—three feet three inches— 
it was stated befure the committee that a man sent into one of the 
sewers to cleanse it had to be dug out. The sewer had to be broken 
open to enable the man to escape from it, and he (Mr. Whelan) 
witnessed the cleansing of a three feet three inch sewer in High- 
street, and he saw the man who was cleansing it nearly as paralyzed 
in his working as if he were in a coflin. If it were cruelty to send 
climbing boys into chimneys, it was just as great cruelty to send 
an able-bodied man into a three fect three inch sewer. The flagrant 
error in the height of the sewers was persisted in and carried out 
upon the same conservative principles which already cost the citizens 
so many thousands of poundy—all of which was done to maintain 
ascendancy in mechanical as well as political operations. The dif- 
ference in cost to make the sewers of a really usefnl and permanent 
character, would beonly 1s. Gd. per yard on the 4-inch wall, and 
2s. 6d. per yard on the 9-inch wall sewer contracted for. Under 
these circumstances he begged to move that the sewers be increased 
in height to four feet. 

Alderman Roe said that the Ballast Board dredged the river that 
year just the same as they did the preceding years, While re- 
cognising the importance of the subject of intercepting sewers, he 
could not help observing that the estimates of the costs of these 
sewers should be received with great caution, and, indeed, he believed 
that the real cost of these would far exceed £410,000 (hear, hear.) 
As to the health of the city, it never was in a more satisfactory state 
than at present. Owing to the very hot weather, the efluvium from 
the Liffey was greater than previous years, nevertheless, it was not 
considered by the citizens as a very great grievance. When the 
sewerage operations of the council were fully completed, the sanitary 
condition of the city would be all that could be desired (hear, hear). 

Mr. Martin, Trinity Ward, in seconding the amendment of Mr. 
Whelan, said the present height of the sewer was an outrage on 
common sense. Messrs. Whelan, Kelly, and French, three of the most 
practical men in the corporation, were of that opinion. 

The Lord Mayor, Mr. Kedmond, and other members of the council 
were of opinion that Mr. Whielan'’s amendment, if it was carried, 
would stop works and necessitate new tenders and new contracts. 

Mr. Whelan said the non-adoption of the amendment would 
show that the council preferred rather to persevere in an error than 
correct it. 


The Lord Mayor submitted the amendment to the council, and it 
was negatived. 
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THE TURKISH BATHS IN LINCOLN-PLACE, 


Tne Oriental system of * hot air baths” is not entircly unknown 
in Ireland, for there are sweating houses, as familiarly termed, at 
Rathlin, at Mount Keeper, in the county of Tipperary, and again 
on the borders of Fermanagh and Leitrim, as weli as others of a 
recent date; but we Dubliners generally are taken by surprise at 
seeing the system proposed to be carried out on such an extensive 
scale as in the building to which we allude, and many enquiries are 
made as to its purpose. For son:e months past the west side of 
Lincoln- place has presented a busy scene, and in a comparatively 
short time a structure of important and uncommon character has 
risen under the auspices of a public company which proposes to 
carry out the Oriental system if not in its grandeur at least in ita 
entirety as regards the principle, which is briefly this :—The bather 
or patient first enters the divan, which isa gencral apartment fitted 
with dressing stalls, where he denudes himself, and thence to the 
tepidarium, another apartment adjoining same, and heated to a cer- 
tain temperature. Remaining there for a short time preparatory 
to incurring a much higher teniperature, be proceeds to the vapour 
bath apartment until he begins to perspire copiously, where he 
plunges into a cold water bath immediately adjoining, and the at- 
tendants perform the shampooing or gentle kneading of the 
muscles to accelerate the flow of perspiration, thence he returns to 
the tepidarium and divan, and the bath is over. At first the opera- 
tion is probubly a trying one, but custom constitutes it a luxury, 
and we are told by Drs. Watson and Erasmus Wilson that * cases 
are on record of persons entering ovens sufficiently heated to cook 
beefsteaks and other articles of food which they took in along with 
them. A hot air bath is said to be not comfortably warm at ninety- 
eight degrees, and anything lower will be rather hurtful than other- 
wise. The new building, Lincolu-place, has a frontage of about 
186 feet, and the main entrance to the male and female baths are 
centrally situated, and commuuicate with a ticket office, and the re- 
spective corridors and apartments intended for both sexes. There 
are four divans of various sizes with the tepidaria and vapour baths 
asabove described off sane. At the end next Leinster-street there 
is a spacious saloon in course of erection, which we understand will 
be fitted in handsome style. On the second floor in central build- 
ing will be situated the board-room to which Spacious staircases lead, 
and above which will be an ogee-shaped dome, rising to a height of 
some fifty fect. A large apartment, with separate entrance, is pro- 
vided for the application of the system to horses and other animals. 
Externally the elevation presents a quaint but pleasing appearance 
with its many narrow pilasters, half-moon apertures, fretwork or- 
namental minarets, &c., &c., though not quite orthodox as regards 
architectural principles ; and in the rere of central building rises to 
a height of about eighty feet, the ventilating shaft intended to carry 
off tle heated air which passes from hypocausts horizontally under 
the doors of the apartments, in extent equivalent to the required 
temperature. Mr. Barter, of Cork, is the designer; Mr. Dwyer, 
the Clerk of Works; Messrs. Hogan and Son, the plasterers, 
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NEW CHURCH OF ST. AUGUSTINE, GALWAY. 


THis edifice, for some time in 
dedicated on the 28th uitimo. 
Mr. B. Moran, architect, Dublin. 
have been themselves the builders. ‘The design is early Eng- 
lish, and consists of nave, aisles, chancel, and side chapels. 
The aisles are separated from the nave by an arcade of seven 
arches of equilateral form, with octagon piers of highly polished 
marble, surmounted with moulded capitals of the same material, 
which form a novel and Striking feature in the building. 
The chancel is lighted by a traceried window in three bays, the nave 
by a triple lancet in front, and clerestory, single lights. It is 
open in front, and supported by four pillars of green veined marble, 
with capitols of Carrara marble. The slab is of pure Carrara, 
9 feet 6 inches in length by 4 feet wide. The steps and landing are 
of highly-polished Galway marble. The roof consists of framed 
principals of open timber. Inside the grand entrance of the church 
is placed a holy water font of black marble, designed in the Ionic 
order(?) and executed by a Galway artist, Mr. Clare; it is 


probably one of the most splendid in any church in the United 
Kingdom. 


Progress of erection, was solemnly 
The plans have been given by 
The clergymen of the order 
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THERAPEUTIC ESTABLISHMENTS—THEIR PLACE AND 
POWER. 


ALTHOUGH every Englishman may be prepared to make a castle of 
his house in time of need, yet it would be hard to persuade those 
experienced in military matters, that the national defences are not 
more to !-e relied upon, when properly fortified Luildings are erected 
in suitable positions throughout the country. In like manner, we 
are not to suppose, that we can dispense with public establishments 
for the sick becuuse ordinary dwellings enn be made to supply their 
place on emergencies, and hecause in many instances domestic com- 
forts surpass any arrangements that ingenuity can devise for the 
accommodation of invalids on a gieut scale. For when we come to 
consider the actual state of things, we find that in far the largest 
number of cases in which persons afflicted with acvere diseases are 
treated at home, many appliances are wanting at the time when 
they would be most useful, and many important remedies cazmnot be 
employed. owiny to local circumstances or peculiarities of the con- 
struction and arrangement of the different apartments in private 
houses. In other words, the physician has to consider two separate 
things in his private practice, first, the interest of his patient, and 
secondly the safety and comfort of his friends and fellow inmates. 
But in a public establishment all arrangements are made to tend to 
the one ;onl— the recovery of the sick. And in hospitals for the 
poor a multitude of conveniences are to be had which would other- 
wise be quite unattainable by the class of persons who now obtain 
the benetit of these benevolent institutions, In fact this isso obvious 
that any remarks in proof of it would almost seem to be super- 
fluous. When to the advantayes of diet and medicine are added 
the constant superintendence of experienced physicians, besides 
many other advantages, there is no difficulty in understanding why 
the poor so readily avail themselves of the benefits which are to be 
derived from temporary residence in our large public hospitals. 
The reasons why public baths and wash-houses should be well 
attended by the poor, are also many and convincing, more particu- 
larly as their own dweilings are so wretchedly detective in every 
kind of convenience for the performance of ablution, or for the fre- 
quent washing of clothes or bed-linen. The poverty of the poor 
may be considered by some a sufficient reasun why they should re- 
sort to public hospitals, where they are maintained in idleness at the 
expense of the state. But the fact is, that there is 10 class of so- 
ciety which may not derive benefit from residence in establishments 
specially constructed with a view to hygienic principles; and prc- 
vided with accommodations suitable to the rank and station to 
which they have been accustomed. There is an establishment in 
this city, intended to supply this want amongst the midile classes, 
and into which both medical, surgical, and fever cases are admitted, 
and there is no doubt that it supplies a great want in the commu- 
nity; but it must be obvious that its intra-mural position places it 
under great disadvantages as a health-resort for those who can afford 
to get into the country. If it does not meet with the most unequi- 
vocal support of the public, it must be because the majority of 
patients in the upper and middle clas-es are able to provide them- 
selves elsewhere with as good accommodation in more salubrious 
localities, The watchful observer of passing events may, I think, 
discern symptoms of a disposition in the public to avail themselves 
of hygienic influences, whenever they can uo so without going tu a 
great distance, or incurring unreasonable expense; and there can 
be nodoubt that a great public want is supplied by the construction 
of health honics, or * Maisons de Sante,” in the vicinity of all large 
towns, or in such situations as may he best suited for the recovery 
of the sick. Such institutions are already in existence under tbe 
name of hydropathic establishments, but they are generally at a 
distance from cities, and difficult of access for those who are really 
very ill; so that those who do go to them have not the advantaze 
of medical or surgical consultations with practitioners of eminence, 
and many are unable to get to them, who would be realy benefited 
by the change of scene and judicious regimen, which are so easential 
in the treatment of chronic disease. At present there are few esta- 
blishments in existence where a patient actually obtains the full 
benefit of the entire progress which has lately been made in the 
healing art. The true vucation of a physician heing the healing of 
the sick, it would s-em absurd to restrict him in the employment of 
any natural remedy which he may think advisable, or particularly 
suited to any individual case, but such is the perversity of the human 
mind, that every physician is expected to range himself under the 
banner of some medical sect (more or less exclusive), and to deprive 
his patients of all remedies which may not be considered suitable by 
his self-appointed judges. One party cries, “ There is no principle 
in medicine, but ‘similia similibus curantur,’ and Hahnemann is 
the prophet thereof.” Another says, if you wish to be considered a 
legitimate practitioner, vou must prescribe medicine in every case 
which you are consulted about, or what would become of the poor 
apothecaries ? Another has no respect for any poisonous drugs 
whatever, despises opium, hates epsom salts, and abominates rhubarb 
and colocynth. Sume suber-minded-persons have been known tu 
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express a wish, that the man who dares to draw blood, put ona 

blister, may Henceforth be punished for his cruel temerity. Then 

again, we have Mesmer sayiy of his art, “Il n’y a qu'une 

maladie, par consequent qu'un reméde.” Now, in the name 

of common sense, why should there be anything utopian 

in the idea of uniting the scattered elements of 
rapeutics, and ranuing them all under the banner of Es- | 
culapius? Why should the valuable baths of the hydropathist | 
be placed ia opposition to “the blest infusion that dwell in vege- | 
tives?” Or why should party spirit be allowed to deprive suffering | 
humanity of any means of relief whichis not opposed to the laws of 

God, or the interests of society? Let us hope that a better day is 

approaching, when we shall see that physician honoured, who main- 

tains the dignity of his profession by his diligence in the use of all 

the means which are placed in his hands by Providence, and who, 

while he sets a high value upon the esteem of his professional 

brethren, ia ever willng to forego it, when it tends to les<en his use- 

fulness, or lead him from the path of duty which he knows he 

ought to pursue. It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant, 

when we shall see splendid buddings devoted to the treatment of the 

upper classes, by many methods now unattainable in their own 

houses; and that by their means chronic diseases will cease to be 

so much the “ opprobrium medicinz,” as they undoubtedly are at 

present. The old complaint of the house being “turned upside 

down,” by the energetic physician, need then be heard no longer; 

as ‘all appliances and means of art” might be obtained in a few 

bours at the most, by means of those wonderful time-annihilating 

machines which bear us froin place to place with magic speed, ren- 

dering noisy homage as they roll, to the genius of Watt and 

Stephenson. 
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COMBINATIONS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


We cannot contemplate the present condition of society without 
coming to the conclusion that much is defective in our social arrange- 
ments, at least 30 fur as reyards the great body of our people, the 
working classes. A vast majority of them are ]-ft uneducated, 
expo-d to all the dangers and evils of i:norance, to ceaseless toil 
and hopeless poverty. Many of all classes find it next to impossible 
even to find an opportunity of labouring for their sustenance. We 
hear daily of the countless numbers who seek appointments to every 
vacant office. In many of the fields of labour this superabundance 
of numbers or surplus of labour beyond the demand, has led to the 
gradual lowering of the rate of wayes to a point such that the possi- 
bility of earning sufficient ‘to procure the necessiries of life has he- 
come impracticuble, and employment, even at that price, is in mans 

instances a matter of favour. This peculiarly applies to females. 
Some years ao the spinning-wheel gave employment to a large 
number of the female portion of the community. ‘Then it was pos- 
sible to procure au article that truly deserved the name of linen, a 
matter which we deem completely impossible in the present day. 
Spinning-mills have now entirely superseded the spinning- wheel, and 
very many spinsters are obliged to take the miserable wages offered 
by the muslin manufacturers, or iu many cases do worse. Com- 
petition amongst manufacturers has reduced the wages for this des- 
cription of labour to the starving point, and we are informed that 
moch injustice is often practixed by the managers in fining the un- 
fortunate workers, without sufficient cause, whu are obliged to tuil 
for whatever they can get fur their labour. It is almost superfluous 
tu repeat what has Leen so often said and admitted as an axiom— 
that labour is subjected to the same lawa as any other article of 
commerce, and its value reyulated by the same laws of supply and 
demand. Jts value may be bolstered up by adventitious supports 
fora time; it must, however, ultimately find its level. ‘Ihe tendency, 
too, on every side fur the substitution of machinery for manual 
labour should be a warning to all who have labour to sell, to be 
content with a fair market-price for it. In many cases, combina- 
tions and strikes have resulted in the application of machinery, 
which superseded, in a great measure, the re-employment of those 
with whom their eniployers bad found it so difficult to deal. In all 
cases itis the duty of the government to provide that the labour- 
market be free; each to sell, and each to purchase, in the must 
mutually advantageous manner. Combinations either to depress or 
advance wages should be rigorously put duwn just in the aame man- 
ber as combinations to raise the price of food, or inflict any other 
evilon the community at large. On the other hand, every indi- 
vidual should have perfect liberty to sell his labour to the greatest 
advantage, and in whatever market he pleases. Industry and ex- 
cellence should meet with suitable reward, and the system of a 
common rate of wages for all the individuals uf one trade should be 
abandoned, and all employers left free to pay each man the value of 
hia labour, as agreed upon between themselves, subject to no control 
from othera. In the present strike of the building trades in London, 
& very few weeks will show the folly of the attempt at dictation, and 
the misery and utter ruin which must inevitably fall on thousands. 


the- | at the very earliest possible moment, this unnatural contest. 


A delay of six months in the completion of the works now in hands 
by the builders will neither ruin them nor the owners of tnose works, 
but must inevitably rnin a great number of the operatives, and leave 
then entirely at the mercy of their emplovers; we warn them, theu, 
to make all reasunable concessions to their employers, and terminate, 
If nine 
hours’ work be thought by any individual to be sufficient for his 
constitution, let hin and his employer regulate the matter privately ; 
and if others feel that they are able to work twelve hours in the day, 
and that the demands of their family require it. let no man or body 
of men be permitted to step in between this man anil his employer 
for the purpose of dictating what their private agreement may or 
may not be. The tendency in man to convert every goou into an 
evil by abusing it, is evidenced by the opportunity taken of con- 
verting benefit societies, young men’s improvement societies, &c., to 
evil purposes, purposes not embraced in their constitution, and always 
kept hidden at their establishment. It cannot by any means follow, 
that giving up being a member of a society to regulate the hours and 
price of labour, also necessitates giving up membership with a suciety 
instituted for other objects—to assist each other in sickness, or to 
provide means for interring the dead. We cannot see any necessary 
connection between those objects, but we can see that the union 
formed for one purpose has been diverted to others by designing men, 
and those purposes being entirely at variance with the constitution 
of our country, which secures to every man the right to use his own 
lubour in such manner as he may desire. Aud the right assumed 
by any body of tradesmen to say to aman, ‘* You shall not work at 
our trade unless you have our permission.” This would be an im- 
perium tn imperio which no government could tolerate. We call, 
then, on the rulers of our country to secure, as fur as possible, to 
every man in it the free exercise of his rights; and we call on the 
men of the united building trades to abandon forthwith their suicidal 
combinations, which are only working their own ruin, and wil 
eventually bring matters into a much worse state than when th 
strike was commenced. ‘This will be effected in various ways. 
Individually and collectively, great pecuniary loss will be sustained, 
consequently, all will be in a more deperdent state, because all are 
pavre. Large numbers of men will be gathered into the metropolis 
from country towns, in spite of all the efforts which may be made 
to prevent such a thing from taking place; the majority of thuse 
will remain in London when the wazes is higher than in the places 
from whence they came, thus increasing the quantity of labour, 
which is stated to be already superabundant. This will lead to a 
fall in wages, and the necessity of overtime when it can be got to 
bring the wagvs up to the demands ot the family. But even if a 
higher rate of wages could be maintained, it would have a tendency 
tu Jessen the amount of work by lessening the desire to build, which 
being able to do at a moderate price frequently induces. 

Viewing the matter in whatever light we will, we feel convinced 
that the war which has been declared by the operatives against their 
employers can in no way benefit the former, but un the contrary 
injure them in many ways; and again we advise them, as their 
ardent well-wisher, to make peace at the earliest possible moment, 
and for the future restrict their societies to more legitimate oljects 
than regulating the value of labour, which even the legislation of 
the country itself would not attempt. M. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


During a recent visit to the English metropolis, we had an opportu- 
nity of inspecting the beautiful collection of architectural models, 
materials, appliances, &c., displayed at the new and magnificent 
galleries of this company at Conduit-street, and we should recom- 
mend all who probably may pass that way, and who tske any inte-~ 
rest in matters of art, not to fail to enter the doors, so liberally 
opened gratuitously for public pleasure and instruction. Amongst 
the many exhibitora we may without invidiousnesa to others of ex- 
ceilence, particularise the well-known names of Messrs. Hart and 
Sons, Wych-street, Strand, eminent medieval iron and brass manu- 
facturers, who exhibit some very beautiful ecclesiastical and domes- 
tic furniture, ornaments, &c.; Mesers. White and Varlby, of Great 
Mary lebone-street, and Méssrs. Jackson and Sons, of Rathbone-place, 
Carton Pierreand Co., papier machie manufacturers ; Hobbe, Ashley 
and Co, and Chubbs in the luck department; George Jennings in 
sanitary appliances; Messrs. Arrowsmith of Bund-street, in parque- 
trie; F. Ransome, J. Cumberland Part, proprietor of Martin's pa- 
tent cement, the Architectural Pottery Company, Poole, in artificial 
stones, cements, and pottery ; and in the latter department, Messrs. 
Minton, Hollins, and Co., have contributed an excellent display of 
their encaustic pavements; Messrs. Hayward, Tyler, and Co., of 
Upper Whitecross-street, engineers, brassfounders, &c., and several 
others occupy prominent positions in their respeetive departments ; 
and, on the whole, the exhibition is most attractive, and daring its 
temporary existence may be fairly classed amongst the Loudon 
sights. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


THE Commissioners of National Education report, that in conse- 
quence of representations made to them of the necessity for increased 
accommodation at the royal schools of Enniskillen and Dungannon, 
they have within the past year expended considerable sums in 
making improvements in the buildings of those endowments, and 
that they have also undertaken such repairs and alterations as their 
funds would permit at the royal schools of Armagh, Banagher, and 
Cavan; and they further report that all these establishinents may 
be considered as in a very satisfactory condition. With reference to 
the diocesan schools and school-houses, the commissioners report that 
these schoola and houses continue in the same unsatisfactory state as 
they have from time to time felt it their du'y to bring under the 
attention of the execut've government. The estates which form the 
subject of the endowments of the respective royal schools are in a 
much more satisfactory condition than heretofore, especially that of 
Enniskillen, where the commissioners hope soon to be able to es- 
tablish another schoo] for the benefit of the children of the tenantry. 


CHE\P MODES OF BUILDING WHERE STONE AND 
BRICK ARE DEAR. 


At La Fayette, on the banks of the Wabush, United States, where 
there is abundance of sand and gravel, and no quarries or brick- 
clay, many of the factories, stores, and houses are built of lime, sand, 
and gravel, mixed together with water in a large wooden box, about 
five fect square and two and a-half deep. This grout or liquid 
mortar is carried and poured between two boards, the width of the 
wall, these being about twelve feet long, eighteen inches wide, and 
one inch thick, screwed together to the width required, and un- 
screwed when the grout hardens, generally in aday. By having 
several boards the work can be carried on by many hands; the 
window and door-frames are put in the work; the plummet and line 
must be often used. The two first courses over the ground about 
eighteen or twenty-four inches, are of mason work, the rest being 
done by laborers. Continuous walls can be built very cheaply and 
rapidly, the men soon getting accustomed to it. 

In Staten Island several Elizabethan cottages and villas are built 
of flags on ends, which present a smooth front, equal to cut stone. 
Our Irish builders might take a hint from this. 


renee eee 
LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


We observe with much pleasure an article on this subject, which 
appears in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland for July last, being a further account of an experiment 
made long since, in 1814, to provide comfortable habitations for the 
farm Jaborers and mechanics required on the extensive estate of 
Annandale in Dumfriesshire, the property of J.J. Hope Johnston, 
Esq.. by the agent of the estate, C. Steward, Esq. 

This estate comprises some 14,000 acres, and the cottages, 110 in 
number, are situated on dry land and in a cheerful situation, as 
separate dwellings, along some twenty miles of a turnpike road 
which traverses the estate, as well as the cross roads by which it is 
intersected. ‘The arangements under which they were built were very 
peculiar, The site of a cottage was let at a rent of £5 per annum, 
to auch, being respectable persons, as chose to build on a lease of 
nineteen years. Mr. duhnston supplied timber, of which the estate 
produces abundance, having it sawn, and also the freestone for 
lintels, door-sills, &c., the value of both being about £20; the 
outlay on the part of the tenant varying from about £20 for the 
smallest to £35 for the best of the cottages. The cottayes are oc- 
cupied subject to a proviso, that Mr. Johnston may resume them at 
any time on giving six mouths’ notice, and paying the tenant 
for his outlay; but this clause in the agreement is merely pre- 
cautionary, and has scarcely in any case been acted on. At the 
conclusion of the lease, the house becomes the property of the land- 
Jord, and many of them, the leases of which have expired, are relet 
tu the original occupants, their widows or-children, at rents varying 
from 40s. to 503. per annum. The tenants of some seventy of these 
cottages have obtained the privileye of xrazing a cow in the adjoining 
field, or of having from three to six acres of Jand attached tu each 
cottage, for either of which they pay, with great punctuality and 
thankfulness, rather a higher rent than could be obtained for the 
sane land if let in bulk to a solvent tenant; and nearly fifty years’ 
experience of this mode of arrangement has only tended to prove 
the wisdom in which it originated. Appended to the report are some 
observations on the working of the plan by the Rev. Mr. Hope, the 
clergyman of the district, the perusal of which we feel assured will 
afford great satisfaction to the many excelleut men who are at 
present using their best efforts tu effect similar results iu this country. 
— Agricultural Review. 


THE NINE HOURS’ MOVEMENT. 


Sir CuHarves Fox addressed a letter recently to the Times worthy 
the attention of our employers, to the effect, that “ for many years 
the late firm of Fox, Henderson and Co. allowed their men at the 
Birmingham establishment to leave off work at two o’clock on Satur- 
days, which, of itself was accepted as a very great boon, but greatly 
enhanced by the wages having been previously paid, so that nothing 
remained at that hour but to return at once to their families, with the 
afternoon before them for improvement and recreation.” Further, 
“that great care wastaken in paying the men so as not unnecessarily 
to encroach upon their time, and the operation with 1,000 men was 
usually performed within half-an-hour; and during the construction 
of the Exhibition building of 1851, 2,500 men were often paid in 
forty minutes.” Sir Charles expressed his belief that had this system 
been generally adopted we should have heard nothing of the nine 
hours’ movement. 


Mrographical Shetches. 


THOMAS COOLEY. 


Tuomas CooLey, another of the celebrated architects to whom the 
architectural ornamentation of Dublin owes so much, was an 
Englishman, and served his time to Reynolds, a carpenter. He 
was originally brought to Dublin, in 1769, by the committee of 
merchants who offered premiums for designs for the Royal Exchange, 
when that by Cooley was selected frum sixty-one sent in on that 
occasion. He received the premium of one hundred guineas, and 
was appointed to erect the building, which was opened Ist January, 
1779, at a cost of £40,000. It has been usually considered as, 
perhaps, the most elegant structure of its kind in Europe, and for 
unity of design it is not surpassed by many later and more impor- 
tant structures, whether at home or abroad. ‘The three fronts, of 
Portland stone, each nearly 100 feet in length, are enriched with 
coluinns and pilasters of the Corinthian order. The interior pos- 
sesses a square saloon formed into a circular shape by twelve fluted 
columns of the composite order, thirty-two feet high, which is lit 
by a lantern having a corresponding number of circular windows; 
over this is a dome lighted from the centre. This saloon commu- 
nicates with rooms around, appropriated to the various purposes for 
which the edifice was designed. It may not be generally known 
that this building has the advantage over many others in this city, 
of being founded on the rock which extends along Parliameut- 
street, under Essex-bridge, to Liffey-street. 

About 1770 he commenced, for the Primate Robinson, the 
central tower of Armagh Cathedral, which, after being raised 60 
feet above the roof, was taken down in consequence of the yielding 
of the ancient piers. In the Phoenix Park he built the little chapel, 
and from 1768 to 1773 he was engaged in the erection of the 
Hibernian Marine Schools, on Sir John Rogerson’s-quay, at an ex- 
pense of £6,600. ‘The design is, however, sometimes attributed to 
Thomas Ivory. The centre building is 72 feet by 46 feet, and the 
wings, which are each 80 feet in front and 60 feet in depth, recede 
from the quay; the whole forms a plain, but not inelegant stone 
structure. Some additions were made at the beginning of the 
present century, under the direction of Mr. Parke. The prison 
called Newgate also engaged his attention from 1773 to 1780); the 
expense was £16,000, which, for a building 170 feet in front, 127 
feet in depth, and three storeys in heiyzht, is a comparatively small 
amount. This may account for “its insufficient extent, bad 
arrangement, and wretched execution, the materials and workman- 
ship being of the worst description "—an observatiun applied to the 
building by an esteemed author. ‘he Record Offices or Four 
Courts was the work in which he was interrupted by his death, at 
the early age of 44 years, caused by a bilivus fever, in 1784; his 
residence at that time was in Anglesea-street. ‘These courts of law 
were commenced in 1776, the western wing, with its south facade, 
being the only portion erected by Cooley, at a cost of £16,788; 
he was succeeded by Gandon, whose biography we have given in 
the two last numbers. Cvoley’s style uf architecture was an imita- 
tion of that of Inigo Jones, but he did not always succeed as well 
as his great model. We are chiefly indebted to Whitelaw end 
Walsh's History of Dublin for these particulars. 


JOHN AHERON. 


“John Aheron is the signature to a manuscript, executed in 
imitation of type printing, now in the British Museum, London 
(Bib. Reg. 282-273 E), entitled A General Treatise on Architecture, 
divided tnto Five Books, §c. It consists of 176 ‘folio pages, with 
the epigraph, ‘This work was written and drawn with pen and ink, 
and finished the 13th of April, A.D. 1751, by Join Aheron.’ The 
author seems to have practised in Ireland, as three of the drawings 
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relate to houses in that country, and a partially experienced eve 
can discern in the erasures at the end of the preface, the words 
‘Sir Edward O’Brien, Baronet —Dromoland.’ This gentleman, 
apparently an early patron, was to have been highly complimented 
fur his architectural designs, and for his improvements on that 
estate in the County Clare. The only other address in the work is 
that of Poole Crosby, Esq., attached to a design for the east front 
of Stradbally Hall, in Queen’s County. The drawings, some of 
which exhibit vast buildings (one bearing the date 1743), show 
great superiority over the general designs of that period, and the 
text is well selected and arranged.” 

Such is the notice appended to this name in the Dictionary of 
Architecture, now being issued in London by the Architectural 
Publication Society, aud we are obliged to the committee for thus 
recuing the name from entire oblivion. Should any of our readers 
possess any information relative to Aheron, O’Brien, or Crosby, from 
which soine clue could be derived as to the professional reputation 
of this Irish architect, as we may presume him to have been, we shall 
gladly ,ive insertion to the observations. 

Any information also respecting George Ensor, architect of the 
Rotando, Dublin, will be gladly received. 


THOMAS IVORY. 


Thoinas Ivory was self educated; the only monument of his 
ability in architecture is the King’s Hospital, best known as the 
Blue Coat Hospital, on Oxmantown Green, near this city. The 
first stone was laid 16th June, 1773, and the building opened about 
1777. It consists of a centre and wings, extending 300 feet, and 
connected with each other in the rear by subordinate buildings. 
The centre pile, 87 feet long, 58 feet wide, and 43 feet high, is of 
the [onic order, and was intended to have been surmounted by a 
steeple or clock-tower, but was not completed. The original 
drawings, by Mr. Ivory, hung in the board-room, show the original 
intentions of the architect, which were then, as now, so often frus- 
trated for want of means. In the account of this building, pub- 
lished in 1818, we may add, that ‘there have been lately furnished 
to the dormitories 75 double bedsteads of hammered iron, in place 
of the wooden bedsteada which were formerly used and found pro- 
ductive of vermin;” so that our modern iron bedsteads are not 
quite so new in idea as usually thought. 

Up to about 1805, £21,294 appear to have been spent upon the 
building, which was intended to accommodate 300 boys, and it 
remained in the same state many years. 

The Hibernian Marine Schools are sometimes attributed to Ivory, 
bat most probably the architect of them was Thomas Cooley. For 
some years le held the office of master of the architectural school 
of the Royal Dubliu Society. He died in Dublin in 1786. 


Totes of Teto Works. 


The new convent and schools at Omagh are stated to be pro- 
gressing rapidly. Mr. J. Neville, architect; Mr. W. Doolin, the 
builder. 

The first stone of the church of St. Patrick, Mayo Bridge, was 
laid recently. It is to be in the Gothic style, and will accommodate 
1,400 persona. Expenditure, £3,000. Mr. John Murray, of Dun- 
dalk, the architect; Mr. M‘Gaughy, of Armagh, the builder. 

The new parish church of Killursa, Headford, was consecrated last 
month. 
£ The church of SS. Peter and Paul, Cork, has been commenced 
from designs by Mr. Pugin. Mr. Barry M‘Mullen, the contractor. 

The .Towns Improvement Act is about to be extended to Fermoy. 
We wish its powers were available in many other towns in Ireland 
likewise. 

The works between Athboy and Trim on the Dublin and Meath 
Railway ure in active progress, four miles of the line being brought 
to formation level, upwards of two miles ballasted and ready for 
rails, and the public and farm road-bridges, culverts, &c., in course 
of completion. The total cost will not exceed £7,000 per mile 
Sir John M'‘Neill, engineer in chief. 

Estimates are required for repairs to the court-house at Ballina, 
to be Judged on 2nd instant. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are about having sundry works 
exeeuted at the churches of Rathcormac, Cu. Cork; Killesber, Co. 
Fermanagh; Currin and Joniskeen, Co. Monaghan; and Longfield 
Lower, Co. Tyrone. 

The War Department will receive estimates up to 10th instant 
for the coustcuction of a rifle range with shelter shed, at Newdown, 
near Mallingar, and up to 9th inst. for alterations and additions to 
the guard-house and cells at the old barracks, Fermoy. 

The church of the Immaculate Conception, Bundoran, Sligo, was 
dedicated on the 15th ult. 


The Board of Public Works are about erecting a district model 
national school at Enniscorthy, for which proposals will be received 
up to 19th instant. 

A new Catholic church isto be built ot Lixnaw, Co. Kerry, 
according to plans and specifications by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, R.H.A., 
architect. 

It is proposed to erect a monument at Mount Jerome Cemetery to 
the memory of the late John Mitchel Kemble, the great Saxon 
scholar and antiquary. 

A new church to accommodate about 500 people is to be built at 
Raheny, on a plot of ground immediately opposite the Protestant 
church, very favourably situated, and gratuitously presented by Mr. 
Movre. Plans have been submitted to the committee by an‘archi- 
tect for a Gothic edifice giving the required accommodation. 

It is proposed to erect workrooms for the Director of the Natural 
History Museum, in connection with the Royal Dublin Society, at a 
cost not exceeding £300. 

A manse is being erected in Ballinderry for the Presbyterian 
clergyman of that place. Mr. W. T. Matier, Belfast, architect ; 
John Scott, builder. 

The Roman Catholic church of St. Mary at Ballinrobe is to be 
completed. Tenders will be received up to 5th instant. 

A new and handsome villa is being built at Timode, near Bles- 
sington, for W. H. F. Cogan, Esq., M.P. The area embraced is 
about 75 by 65 feet. The house is four storevs high, including 
basement, and with exception of the latter, which is in punched 
ashlar, is cemented externally. Mr. W. F. Caldbeck, architect ; 
Mr. R. Farrell, builder Probable expenditure about £6,000. 

At the National Gallery side of Leinster-lawn, workmen are en- 
gaged in building the flank wall of the house No. 8, Merrion-square, 
west (Dr. Lyons, proprietor) in which it is proposed to put two pro- 
jecting timber oriels on the first floor. Mr. M'Carthy, architect; 
Mr. R. Farrell, builder. Mxpenditure about £800. 

A new range of stabling of a very superior character, and in the 
castellated style of architecture, with embrasure parapets, lofty tower, 
&c., &c., is being built at Castleforbes, Longford, for the Earl of 
Granard. Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect; Mr. R. Farrell, builder. 
The outer walling is of punched stone in uncoursed ashlar work, and 
the dressings of limestone. Expenditure about £4,000. 


Railway Ftems. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Belfast Junction Company a 
dividend of 4 per cent. was declared free of income tax, the same as 
preceding half-year—although the traffic exhibited an increase of 
£1,500, a higher rate of dividend could not be allowed. Progress 
was rapid in laying the double rails, and 39 miles were completed, 
17 more nearly so; and the working expenses compared favourably, 
being only 36 per cent., against 49, the average of the Board of 
Trade returns. 

The Dublin and Drogheda Railway Company have granted a 
dividend at the rate of 4} per cent., less income tax, an improve- 
ment of five shillings per cent. Itis intended to aid, by subscrip- 
tion to preference shares as far as £20,000, the Dundalk and Ennis- 
killen Company in the construction of their new branch from Clones 
to Cavan, a safe investment, as these preference shares are stated to 
be ata premium. This aid has been similarly extended by the 
Belfast Junction Company, so that this important extension will be 
actively prosecuted. 

The Dundalk and Enniskillen held their half-yearly meeting, at 
which a small dividend, five shillings, was divided, leaving a balance 
of £100, and the traffic since the line has been extended to Ennis- 
killen is highly assuring. A good deal of discussion arose in refer- 
ence to excursion and Sunday trains, and we trust that the matter 
shall be duly considered. The meeting has been made special, to 
arrange to raise the capital required for the extension to Cavan. 

The report of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway proprietors show 
a rapid progression in the traffic, and satisfactory agreement with 
the Kingstown board regarding the diversion of traffic. Several 
matters are at present in progress which will materially enhance the 
value of the property and develop the traffic of this beautiful line. 
There was some opposition to the mode proposed by the board for 
the settlement of the traffic question, but the amendment was with- 
drawo, and the original plan carried, whereby the directors will be 
relieved from restraint as to trains and fares. 

The Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company have obtained the 
sanction of parliament for their extension to Gorey, which will, no 
doubt, be carried out with little delay. It will be of great advan- 
tage to several of the new mining projects, and these, whatever may 
be the results to the mining shareholders, will largely contribute to 
the revenue of the new line, which will eventually run on to Wex- 
ford, almost the only district near Dublin withouta railway. 
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The Waterford and Limerick Company recommends a dividend of 
one per cent. on the orixinal stock, and the company appears to be 
in a more healthy condition than it -ver was before. 

The construction of the Omagh and Dungannon line is being pro- 
ceeded with, and the works at the Dungannon terminus are being 
pushed on with viyour. 

Dusiin aND MeatH Ratuway.—The contractors have been put 
into possession of a good part of the land necessary for the construc- 
tion of the line between Kilmesson and Clonsilla, and made available 
to them through the kind and liberal interference of Jolin Preston, 
Esq., of Ballinter. Every part of the lino is now open to the con- 
tractors, and probably the direct communication between Meath and 
Dublin is in the very near prospective. ‘The centres of the bridge 
at Bective are now being put up, and it will soon be finished. 


a aS 


Correspondence. 


i 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE WATER SUPPLY. 


Str—In vour number for this month you invite opinions upon the 
sewerage question, and as you go on to discuxs the water supply in 
the same article, perhaps you will accept opinions on that also. 

T incline to the opinion that an airtight cesspool tank for each 
house is the best and most useful method to get rid of night soil. 
But where is it to be placed? And how is it to be cleansed? Per- 
haps a law to compel the owner of every hovse to provide a recep- 
tacle in front wall or area, or in the rere of each house, in which a 
public company coul'l place a tank suitable in size for the number 
of residents, fitted with couplings to the svil pipe or pipes, micht 
prove effective. A company might find it profitable to provide 
tanks and machinery to remove them and replace them with empty 
tanks. Mr. Rogers's plan for separating water from night sui] seenis 
the best. 

All are agreed that sewage matter shonld not be discharged into 
any part of a river as it flows through a town, whether the entire 
night soil be conveyed into the street sewers, or merely the water 
separated from night-soil. Iutercepting sewers along tle banks of 
the river to covey the entire sewaye below and outside the town 
are essential to preserve the purity of the river. Here in Dublin we 
ought to have an intercepting sewer on the south bank of the Liffey 
from Watling-street to the mouth of the Docder, large enough to 
take in the mill-stream at Watling-street and the Poddle; the pro- 
posed new water works may cut off the Poddle and so relieve the 
intercepting sewer from danger of an excess of water, meantime 
any excess could be carried off by an overplus sluice from the top 
of the sewer to the level of high water at the mouth of the Liffey, 
by which the excess of water would pass through an iron tube twenty 
feet broad on the face of the quay wall by two feet in depth, closed 
by an air-tight lid or valve which forced open by the flood in the 
sewer would give exit to a stream twenty feet broad by two feet in 
deptb, which would soon bring the water in the sewer to the level 
of the tide outside. In the Blue Book Report of the General Board 
of Health of London, Appendix No. 2, page 132. will be found a 
diagram and evidence proving that sewage matter discharged 
from a sewer at ebb tide will be carried down ten miles, and that 
the flood tide will bring it back seven miles; if this be correct. the 
discharge from the intercepting sewer at the end of Sir John Roger- 
son's-quay will be carried out ten miles to sea, and cannot return 
within the Liyhthouse, as that edifice is not three miles from the 
point of discharge. 

Now, to flush this great intercepting sewer, and drive the filth 
effectually to sea, 1 propose to erect Hood-yates across the river above 
Barrack Bridge, which shall close at top of tide and retain all the 
water up to Island-bridge, including the Cammack river, until half 
ebb, when sluices being opened into the intercepting sewers, the filth 
will be flushed out with such fofce as will, in my opinion, dredge 
the channel down to the Pigeon House, and save the Ballast Board 
the trouble and expense of dredging. 

The intercepting sewer on the north side, as proposed by the city 
engineer, will turn from Eden quay into Beresford-place through 
Amiens-street, under the Drogheda Railway, under the canal by 
syphon, and discharge at the Gridiron Wharf, where there is a 
rushing ebb tide to carry the matter off. Two objections have been 
urged against this place of discharge—Ist, the beach from Annesley- 
bridge to Dollymount will be spoiled. Answer.—That beach is 
already covered with slimy mud, which is increasing every year; if 
the discharge from the intercepting sewer would increase the deposit 
so rapidly as to justify the enclosure of the beach as profitable slob- 
land, so much the better, and the channel would be so narrowed, 
that it would afford a more rapid and effective scour. 2nd, the 
bathing-place at the Wharf will be spoiled. Answer—It can be re- 
placed by safe and more convenient public floating baths in the Lif- 
fey between Barrack-bridge and Carlisle-bridge, the water of the 
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Liffey will then be comparatively pure. as the crews of the ships 
discharge no more bilge-water and night-soil into the river than the 
canal boatmen daily discharge into the water we drink. 

Yo separate nizht-seil from storm waters in ponds or otherwise at 
the mouths of intercepting sewers is utopian—the house tank is the 
only method to utilize it eff-ctually. If you cannot utilize it, sweep 
it as far into the sea as possible. 

With respect to the Water question, you seem to convey that the 
people of Dublin should stick to the canal water. First you state 
that a disayreenble fraud was practised by the Dublin Corporation 
in substituting metal pipes for wooden pipes. I think a great deal 
may be fairly said in tavour of metal pipes, aud against wooden 
pipes ; but it is the malversation of the metal main tax of which I 
suppose vou complain. ‘The wording of your article does not con- 
vey that the present Corporation has no connexivun with the old 
corrupt Corporation, except to yay the enormous debts which that 
Lody left to its successors; but you convey this, that as the Cor- 
poration defrauded the citizens, by praising Metal 7. Wood, it may 
defraud them by praising River». Canal—your words are as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Just in the same way as the inhabitants are now being talked 
into the belief that canal water is bad, and that the water to be 
caught in the mountains of Dublin, flowing over the bogs and 
manured lands of the locality is good.” 

Now, | submit, that the present Corporation having a river partly 
belonging to the citizens, and which may be made to afford a full 
supply of better water than any in the canals, would be guilty of a 
dereliction of duty, if, yielding to the tactics of a wealthy body of 
canal stock owners, it bound the citizens to pay an enormous annual 
sum for canal water, when it is quite possible they can do without it 
altogether, 

Referring to the comparison between canal water and Dodder 
water, the Royal canal is supplied from Lough Owel, which Jake is 
formed by the drainayve of seventyv-four square miles uf manured 
land with the sewage of the inhabitants thereon. Is not the sum- 
mit level of the Grand Canal supplied from the Beg of Allen, and 
the manured lands adjacent? Where do the canal buatmen—2.000 
in number— fing their slops and night-soil? ‘they pump the bilge- 
water of their dung-boats into the canal. However, rich this latter 
may be as foods for plants, ic is the quintessence of filth fur human 
food. Finally, Doctor Apjetntested the three waters, and proved 
the Dodder water superiér to the other two, 

Although | think it necessary to say this much in defence of the 
Corporation and the Dodder water, I am willing to agree to take 
some canal or other water, if a fair trial proves that the Dodder will 
not afford a sufficient supply. Urine will be urine,no matter bow 
you filter it, but filtering n.ay improve canal water when taken from 
a higher level than we yet it at present. 

There are 100,000 people iu the county of Dublin; if all these 
were concentrated in the city and suburbs, twenty-five gallons of 
water for every adult and child in that number would require 
10,000,000 gallons per diem. Now, Mr. Mallet, in his report to 
the Drainage Commissioners, 1844, shows clearly that nine and a- 
half square miles of the Doider mountain catchment will yield 
8,200,000 gallons per diem, beside which he states that the Dodder 
possesses altogether seventeen square miles of mountain catchment, 
and twenty-eivht miles of plain catchment, from which | infer that 
at least 20.000,000 gallons per diem may be obtained from the 
Dodder. Mr. Neville, in his printed Report of April 8rd. 1853, 
states that he guaged the Poddle River at the tonyue, and found 
that 1,500 cubic feet of water flowed through it every minnte, and 
that be thought double that quantity flowed through it in flood- 
times—this gives thirteen and a-half millions of gallens per diem 
in ordinary, and twenty-seven millions of gallons in floods. But 
the Poddle water is only two-thirds of the water of the city water- 
course, so that the whole water is 20,250,000 gallons per diem in 
ordinary, or forty and a-half millions in floods. In his last printed 
Report of this year, he repeats his calculation that at nineteen inches 
rainfall the Dodder will yield more than twenty millions of gallons 
per diem. 

With proper engineering, I believe the Dodder will more than 
amply supply the city, if not, then it will be time enough to try 
other sources. 


Joun Martin, City Quay. 
August 15, 1859. 


BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


Str—Through the medium of your influential and deservedly 
popular journal, permit meto ask why is it when professional archi- 
tects seek for tenders (probably desired information) from builders— 
who, to furnish same, are compelled to incur much trouble, Joss of 
time, and occasional r.m.d. expense in purchasing quantities supplied, 
or in employing a measurer to take them out --that frequently a 
lengthened period elapses before any of the estimators, excepting 
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the saccessful party, are made aware of the decision? Surely, sir, 
it would only be courtesy for architcots, as a general practice, to notice 
each builder tendering of the result, and thereby relieve him from 
suspense, which, in the case of an expected large contract, may act 
detrimentally on his other business? and it is not too much 
to expect after the thankless business of estimating had been entered 
on. Or, if that course involve too much trouble, might they not 
furnish you with a list of tenders in each case, as is done without 
restraint to the London periudicals of a similar class, and through 
that channel give us the desired information. Your insertion of this 
will oblige 


A SuBSCRIBER AND ONE WHO HAS 
Caust To COMPLAIN. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 
TO THE KDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Dear Sir—lI beg leave to inform you, that I have discovered a plan 
by which Submarine Telegraphic Cables can be lowered to the 
greatest depths, or raised again, without allowing one-sixth the 
usual strain to come on the cable, but causing its weight to be sup- 
ported (nearly) altogether on auxiliary cables attached to the ship, 
and so avoiding all danger of breaking the main cable, o: the far 
greater danger of overstratning it, as was the case with the Atlantic 
cable, rendering it altogether useless in the course of a few weeks, as 
has been atated in the report of the five eminent electricians sent by 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company to inquire into the cause of its 
failure. The electricians gave as their opinion, after careful ex- 
periments and investigation, that overstratning in the process of sub- 
merging, by which the wires of the cable were forced throngh the 
gutta percha, thereby destroving the proper insulation of the copper 
wire, and allowing the water to Jeak through, was the cause of its 
ceasing to act; and this opinion was further strengthened by a re- 
port from the American side of the Atlantic describing another injury 
on it—about three or four hundred miles from their shore, where the 
water is about the same depth as where it is injured on the Irish side. 
Now, my plan is particularly required in the case of the Atlantic 
cable—for although there is a chain of mountains reaching nearly 
the whole way from Ireland to America, along the top of which the 
watcr is comparatively shallow, still there is a chasm of deep water 
at either end more than three miles in depth, and this has been found 
to be the place where the cable was overstrained, and consequently 
injured. Now, all that is required to restore the cable to perfect 
order is to splice a piece of new cable to it, across those two chasms, 
which is comparatively a very short distance. Lowering down the 
new piece of cable, of course without allowing the strata of its own 
Weizht to come on it in the operation—if not. no gutta percha can 
stand the weight of three niiles of cable hanging from the ship to 
the bottom, and if the cable is not weighty enough to reach to the 
bottom, it is liable to be carried away by the ocean under-currents. 
Now, the particulars of my plan is as follows :—I first make an iron 
tube, say three feet long, of square shape, oblong, open at both ends. 
Into this tube I fix two iron bars of itslength and two inches square; 
each one of the bars is securely fastened at the side, or, we may say, 
the bottom of the tube, when horizontal; the other bar is fixed to 
two strong levers, which press it firmly against the bar at the bottom, 
or raises it when required ; if you pull the Jevers towards you, it forces 
the top bar against the bottom one, and any rope or chain that may be 
between them will be held fast; if you push the levers from you, 
they open and allow any rope or chain that may be between thein to 
pass throngh freely. Now, to these levers I attach a strong rope of 
any required Jenuth, and also a weight; if you hold the tube now 
perpendicular, the weight will act on the levers so as to separate the 
iron bars, but if you haul on the rope you will close them, for the 
opposition of the weight of a few pounds is not much when there is 
tons, perhaps, on the rope; but if yuu let the rope slack, the weight 
acts and opens the tube; this tube I call the holdfast tube, and the 
rope | call the auxiliary cable. Nuw, if you take the shore-end of a 
sutmerged cable, and put the end of it through the holdfast tube, 
making the end of the cable fast to the shore aguin, let the huldfast 
tube run down to the bottom, the auxiliary cable allowed to run 
tlack, then haul on the auxiliary cable, and it closes the bars on the 
snbmerged cable, with a furce in proportion to the resistance it gives 
In coming to vou. Suppose the ship now in deep water, say a nile 
deep, and that you let down three or four of these huldfast tubes in a 
similar way, the tirst one down to the bottom, the second within a 
quarter of a mile of the bottom, the third within half a mile, and the 
fourth within three quarters of a mile of the bottom, then haul on the 
four auxiliary cables siniultaneously till the last one that went down 
comes to the surface, and vou wiil have some idea of the weizht or 
sirainan the auxiliary cables, and consequently off the submerged 
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bars a3 before, and so allows the holdfast tube to run down again to 
the bottom; hold its auxiliary cable now taut, and let the second 
one slack, it will run down in the same way holding it taut. When 
it reaches within a quarter of a mile of the bottom, or some average 
distance, then the third, and so on, till they are lowered to their 
proper depths, ready to be hauled up again, and never allowing more 
weight to come on any part of the submerged cable, than the distance 
from one holdfast tube to the other, and as the holdfast tubes can be 
increased to any required extent, so can the weight on the submerged 
cable be reduced to any required extent. 

{ have so far shown the manner of hauling up the submerged cable 
without straining, I will now illustrate the manner of submerging it 
without straining ; suppose we now haul on the four auxiliary cables 
that have been let down, and draw them and the submerged cable 
up until the last holdfast tube that went down comes to the surface, 
we have then one mile of the submerged cable resting on four aux- 
iliary cablea, each equal in strength to itself. Now, if we lower them 
gradually down together, same as they were hauled up, until the 
lowermost holdfast tube reaches the bottom, we have then one mile 
of the cable lowered one quarter of a mile without strain. If we 
hold the three auxiliary cables of the holdfast tubes nearest to the 
bottom taut, and let the one nearest the ship slack, the weight on 
the tubes’ levers, as described befure, separates the iron bars and 
allows the cable to pass through them freely. Now, if we had a 
small line fastened to the holdfast tube, but not to its lever, we 
conld draw it up to the surface; then holding its auxiliary cable 
taut and letting slack the auxiliary cable of the holdfast tube next 
to it, and with the shifting line, we in the same way draw it up 
within a quarter of a mile of the one at the surface, the same with the 
next, and so on, until we have them all up to their proper place; they 
are then ready to be lowered another quarter of a mile or so to the 
bottom, then to recommence drawing them up separately to take a 
fresh load and go down. You now, perhaps, can understand the 
practicability of raising or lowering submerged cables without stratn- 
tng. Let us now suppose that there are four holdfast tubes in front 
of the ship, held by their auxiliary cables at equal distances from the 
bottom to within a quarter of a mile of the ship, and that there are 
four more holdfast tubes held by their auxiliary cables at equal 
distances from the stern of the shipto within a quarter of a mile of the 
bottom, if we now splice the auxiliary cable of the holdfast tube nearest 
to the bottom in front of the ship to the auxiliary cable of the holdlast 
tube nearest the ship at the stern, and also the others in the same man- 
ner, we will have the two operations, raising and lowering, performed at 
the same time, and with but atrifling power on the windlass; for, ay 
the weight going down at the stern will be always equal to the 
weight coming up at the bow, to overcome the equilibrium is all that 
will be necessary, and the same will be the case in lifting one cable 
altogether into the ship, if we let another of equal weight out at the 
same time. The weight of the auxiliary cables themselves are not 
to be taken intw account, as 1 propose to make them bouyant. I 
have thus described as clearly as I could, the practicability of re- 
pairing the Atlantic cable at a trifling cost, though in opposition to 
the wish and the arguinents of thise who make large profits by 
making new cables, and who therefi:re strive to stifle all notion of 
repuiring old ones. I may here sta:e, that when I made a set of 
models of my plan in March last, that demonstrates its utility, I 
wrote over to the secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
and received no answer; 1 then wrote to the chairman, and was 
answered by the secretary, Mr. Saward, expressiug a wish to see my 
plan, and promising to show it to the directors. 1 prepured to go to 
London without any other business but to show my plun to the 
directors ; (for the securing my plan I could have done as well in 
Dublin), but how was | received? why, after several calls on Mr. 
Saward, I at last met him in his office along with Mr. Glasse, the 
contractor, 1 believe, that made the cable, and without arking to see 
my plan or show it to anyone, he told me in Mr. Glasse’s presence 
that all matters concerning the cable were given over to Mr. Glasse, 
and referred me to him. Mr. Glasse repudiated the idea of my plan, 
or any other plan, he said, being of any use, and he left the uftice 
without seeing it. When he went out I opened my box and showed 
Mr. Saward one of my holdfast tubes in my hand, and explained to 
him its use; he admitted the thing looked rational, but said, as be 
was no engineer, his opinion was of no great value. While I was 
still in the ofttce, Mr. Glasse returned; I then intruduced my plan to 
him, and in the same manner explained the action of the holdfast 
tube, the weight and the auxiliary cable so clearly, that he was 
forced to admit that it would take the weight off the submerged 
cable, but denied that the Atlantic cable wanted any such assistance, 
as a stronger cable could not be made. 1 then referred to him the 
tiine that it bruke; be shook his bead, and said, he knew well how 
that was done, and left the office apparently excited, Mr. Saward 
having retired previously, ‘Thus I bad to return to Dublin, without 
seeing one director, shareholder, or other person having the slightest 


cable Hold now the auxiliary cables of the three holdfast tubes | interest in the company, nor have 1 up to the present moment ; 80 


nearest the ship taut, and let the one nearest the Lottom slack, the 


Weight onthe lever of the holdfast tube then acts and ceparatcs the 
‘ 


if vou can give me any advice or assis‘auce how to act, suo will 
much oblige Dataick JOGRALE 
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Wicke’s Towers and Spires of England. 


We have to acknowledge receipt of the third or supplementary 
volume of this beautiful work, and which, both in stvle, finish, and 
selections of valuable architectural morceaux, is fully equal to the 
two preceding. ‘Ihe illustrations are exquisitely executed by Messrs. 
Day and Son, London. 

Every architect, archeologist, and lover of the beautiful in art 
should possess himself of the work complete. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tus Mcexster Moper Fanm.—The building of a covered farm- 
yard on an extensive scale, and of a school for thirty-two resident 
pupils, has just been completed at Cork, at a cost, for the former, of 
about £2,000, and for the latter, of about £5,000. The arrange- 
ments in toth departments of the institution we consider very com- 
plete. ‘The farm-steading contains both boxes and stalls for cattle, 
convenient and well-ventilated stables and piggeries, with compart- 
ments fur calves and sheep, and covered manure pits and tanks, 
whereby the deterioration of manures, the bane of ordinary farming, 
will be completely obviated. The building devoted to the educa- 
tional departinent contains a Jarze and conveniently-furnished 
school-roam, a dining-roow, thirty-two sleeping apartments (one 
foreach pupil), lavatory, kitchen, &c. There are also suitable 
suites of apartinents for the agriculturist and the literary instruc- 
tors. The farm, in the centre of which these buildings are erected, 
comprises 127 statute acres of good loam on a substratum of lime- 
stone gravel, resting on limestone. It has been in the occupation 
of the National Board since 1853. The rent is 34s. per acre, added 
to which the poor rates and county cess bring up the whole charge 
to about £2 per acre.— Agricultural Review. 

Lonpoxrpverery District Mopen Nationan Scxoor. — This 
edifice is in progress of erection close to the County Infirmary, and 
is in the early English decorated style, with a frontage (looking 
eastward) of 208 feet, and a one-storey elevation in front, in the 
centre of which is a handsome porch. Au oriel window in the 
master's apartments will also add considerably tothe appearance of 
the Luilding externally. The principal apartments consist of schoul- 
rooms for boys, girls, and infants, museum and library, drawing- 
room, class-room, maritime-school, lavatory, master’s and mistress's 
apartments, master's office, dormitories, &c. ‘The roof will be open. 
A corridor traverses the whole length of the building. The respec- 
tive apartments will be lofty, well-lighted, avd ventilated. The 
grounds comprise about three acres, and the site commands a beau- 
titul view of the surrout.ding country. ‘he grounds in the rere will 
be divided into gardens and plav-grounds, and those in front will be 
laid out in walks and t rraces planted with flowers and ornamental 
girubs. ‘The grounds are enclosed, ania neat gate-house will be 
erected at the approach. The work, it is understood, will involve 
an outlay of about £5.000. Messrs Boyd are the contractors, and 
Mr. Arthur Kent, the Clerk of Works. 

Woopcuts BY THK PuoTtogRAPinc Process.—This process is 
well adapted for copying engravings, &c, and a drawing may be 
transferred to wood by rendering the surface senaitive, and treating 
it nearly as if it were piper. Daguerreotype plates may be etched, 
.but it is untortunate that xo delicate is the daguerreotype picture, 
if the etching be continued long enough to give a good impression 
on paper, some of the fine lines will run into each other. If, on the 
other hand, the etching is not continued so long. the printer, in clean- 
ing the plate, will destroy it, and besides the particles of ink wil be 
tow large to expresa the details. 

WinisepextnG GALL«RInS.—Sound, when reflected, follows the 
laws of perfectly elastic bodies making the anules of incadence and 
reflection equal. Reflected sound is called echo. The velocity of 
direct and reflected sound is the -ame. Sound may suffer reflection 
in such a way as to be concentrated to certain points at which it will 
be distinctly heard, though otherwise but slightly or not at all 
audible. This is the principle of whispering galleries, the most ccle- 
brated of which is in the dome of St. Paul's, at London. It is said 
likewise to be the principle of the hearing trumpet used by deaf per- 
sons; the sound receiver at the wider end fs condensed and concen- 
trated at the narrower, which is placed next the ear. 

Fiktksricks.—The Jess lime in brick-clay the better for brick- 
making, but the Jess its value for apricultural purposes. When it 
contains only silex and alumina it forma very refractory bricks 
termed firebricks, such as those from Stourbridge. The Chinese are 
particularly careful in selecting, purifying, and intimately blending 
them. Defective materials may, however, toa certain extent be 
iniproved, 
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Tn Hoco MoxumEnt.—The funds for the construction of the 
Hogg monument are increasing with a rapidity which would seem 
to indicate the deep hold on the hearts of his countrymen retained 
by the author of “ Kilmeny.” Aboug £50 have been added to the 
fund within the last eight days. The Duke of Buccleuch has con- 
tributed a block of freestone for the colossal figure of the poet, and 
Mr. Currie, the sculptor, is engaged in the construction of a full size 
model. 

Tue New Roan at Ratracan.—The estimate of the proposed 
new road to approach the bridge which will span the Dodder near 
the entrance gate leading to the demesne of Lord Justice Black- 
burne, is about £11,000, which sum it is proposed to raise by sub- 
scription. The grand jury very properly refused to present for a 
new bridge on the site of Waldron's bridge. We trust that thove in 
authority in the matter will. judging from the extraordinary pro- 
gress of the locality during the past few vears, provide a structure 
which, in some thirty years hence, it will not Le necessary te demo- 
lish and replace by one more cummodious, 

Tuk Commons oF Beay.—This tract which it has been proposed 
to enclose, embraces an area of 57 acres, and iain the parish of Uld 
Connaught, at the County of Dublin side. It is divided into twu 
portions by the turnpike road leading from Dublin, one of which 
contains about 15 acres. About an acre and a-half was projected for 
a fair green, eight or ten acres fur recreative purposes, and a suitable 
place for watering cattle. At present it seems to be of little use for 
any purpose, but if judiciously laid out may considerably enhance 
the value of property in that very rising locality. 

Cuo.era IN Bei.east.—We have heard of three cases of cholera, 
and two of them fatal, in that neglected portion of the borongh of 
Belfast called Ballymacarrett. As the sanitary inspector resides 
there, we would entreat his attention to it. 

Tae Freemasons’ MeEtruop or Beitptre —It has been as- 
serted that they worked more by oral directious than by the aid of 
plans, and also that they carried on their works without drawings 
and almost without instructions. So extraortinary and intuitive a 
knowledge of their craft might well excite a little sceptici-m 
ainongst the less gifted builders of the present day; for the mora 
closely we examine the various details of their structures (parti- 
ticularly groining, window tracery, and other elaborate workx), the 
more we must be convinced that the greatest furethought and con- 
sideration were devoted to every portion of them. This conviction 
is strengthened by the monument of the two architects of St. Owen 
Church, Rouen, in the incised slab luid down to their memory, in 
which they are represented holding a pair of compasses. and what 
we may naturally infer to be working drawings of some parts of 
the buildings. 

Ramway VALuation.— Mr. Rynd, government arbitrator, visited 
Sligo lately for the purpose of investigating dizputes between the 
railway and the owners of property touching the value of lands to 
be taken. Mr. Kirwan, sulicitor, with Mr. Vaughan, C.E., and Mr. 
St. Leger, county surveyor, attended on behalf of the railway. 
The town and barbour commissioners of Sligo, and Mr. O'Connor, 
the principal claimants, were represented by Mr. Morris, of the Con- 
naught bar, Mr. Charles Sedley, solicitur, and Mr. Bower, C.F. 
Mr. Kernaghan, solicitor, appeared for severai other claimants. The 
inquiries were of a private nature, none but the partics connected 
with the case unter con-ideration and their agents being permitted 
to be present. When thearbitrator shall have made his draft award 
it will be lodged in the various public offices for inspection, after 
which he will attend at atime and place appointed to hear objec- 
tions; and the parties dissatisfied with his tinal award may appeal 
to the jury at the asaizes.— Sligo Chronicle. 

AnxmMaGH Catuotic Catniepiat.—Mr. T. Byrne, builder, of 
Belfast, has been the successful contractor for the projected works at 
the Catholic Cathedral, at the sum of £9,866. ‘This only includes 
the roofing, ceiling, and glazing, together with the finishing of the 
pinnacles, turrets, &c.; the lower tier of windows, flooring, plaster- 
ing, and all inteticr works to be subsequently provided for. We 
understand he has given the committee the option of completely 
finishing the entire edifice and handing it over ready for the sum of 
£15.000.—Armagh Gazette. 

Roan Reparrine 1x Norway.—A feature of Norwegian roads 
are little wooden posts painted red, and surmounted by a small gable 
to protect them from the weather. Ench peasant in Norway is 
bound to keep a certain portion of the read in repair; and the in- 
scription on each post records the name of the peasant who is charged 
with the maintenance of that part of the road, and the number of 
ells that fall to his share. So that, in puint of fact, he who runs 
may read a record of t!.e name of every farm-house in Norway.— 
The Oxonian tn Norwcuy. 

Prorerty oF THE WorkKiInG Crasses in AmeRtcA.—lIn the 
savings banks of New York and Brooklyn there are upwards of 
30.000,000 dols, deposited, bearing intervst at rates varying from 
four to six per cent.. which have been made since the lst January, 
1859. On the Ist of July they paid te sewing girls and working 
people generally, in dividends, a million and a hal) of dollars 
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Muckross CHuron, KILLarney, - 
sented the Right Hon. Henry Arthur Herbert with a magnificent 
baptisinal font, to be placed in a pretty little Episcopal Chapel, for 
some time past in course of erection at Muckross. The font is of 
Caen stone, beautifully and elaborately hewn. On the bowl and 
pedestal are numerous devices in Jeaves and flowers, and on the rim 
of the former is the presentation inscription in large raised letters. 
The building is now rapidly approaching to completion, and will be 
of great importance to the very Frvtestant neighbourhood in which 
it stands. ‘Lhe walls are composed of red and white marble indigenous 
to the svil of Muckross, which being roughly hammered forms a 
pleasing contrast to the fine limestone dressings with which the 
structure is ornamented. The windows are all of stained glass; the 
walls plainly plastered a dark gray, with an open roof stained and 
varnished. ‘The chancel and aisle are abvut to be laid with encaustic 
tiles, aud the pewing and other fixtures and fittings for the interior, 
which are of pulished oak and mahogany, are in so forward a state 
of preparation that it is expected the edifice will be realy for con- 
secration within the ensuing month. It will afford comfortable 
accommodation to upwards of one hundred and twenty persons ; and 
the works are higlily creditable to Mr. Lee, under whose able superin- 
tendence they have been executed. It is, however, much to be 
regretted that the exterior of the building is not in character with the 
beauty of the interior, nor with the magnificent scenery with which it 
is surrounded. The walls are too Jow, and not in proportion to the 
heavy pitch of the roof. The western gable, which faces the road 
aud is surmounted by a simple belfry about forty feet high, contains 
only two small lancet windows, thereby exhibiting a large mass of 
heavy and unsightly mason work. If one handsome ornamental 
window had been inserted in the gable, it would have given the 
building a far lighter appearance and rendered it much more attractive 
than it is at present. But the most unsightly object in the building 
remains to be noticed, viz.: the chimney shaft between the nave 
and chancel, which should be forthwith removed. ‘hig dune, and 
the ample room for improvement made use of, by the erection of a 
neat tower and spire at the south-west angle, the Muckross Chiuch 
would be a pleasing object of attraction in the midst of the gorgeous 
scenery with which its name is connected. We should have stated 
that the expense of building and endowing this chapel is defrayed 
jointly by the Right Hon. Colonel Herbert and biskiusman, Admiral 
Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B.— Tralee Chronicle. 

ScIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT.—The results of the working 
of the department of Science and Art in all its divisions forthe year 
1858 show a great increase on the previous year in the attendance 
of the public on the museums, schools, and lectures. The visitors to 
the various museums and collections in London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh, under the superintendence of the Department, have been 
875,898, being an increase of 117,923 on the previous year. The 
principle of rendering the South Kensington Museum usefal as far as 
practicable to institutions affiliated to it in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, has continued in action. Numerous objects were Jent for 
exhibition to Aston Hall, Birmingham, and the circulating collection 
of objects selected from the Art Museuin has been exhibited at 
Aberdeen, Dublin, Limerick, Clonmel, and Waterford, and visited by 
58,189 persons, showing an increase of 22,165 on the numbers who 
visited the collection in six towns in 1857. At Dublin it was the 
means of stimulating the bringing together of a large number of 
valuable loans from private sources, and upwards of 1,0722 2s. 3d. 
was received by voluntary payments on the occasion. The returns 
from thescience institutions and schools (including those of navigation) 
with the attendance on public scientific lectures, show the number 
of students to have been 68,212. ‘The returns from all the art schools 
give a total number of 79,473 persons learning drawing, being an 
increase of &3 per cent. on those of 1857. The quality of the in- 
struction has never been so high as at present, whilst the average 
cost of the State assistance for each person taught drawing is being 
lessened vear by yenr; for in 1858 it had decreased to 10s. 44d. each 
person; in 1857 it was 13s. 1}d.; while in 1841, before the present 
system of the department was adupted, it was as high as 3/4. 2s. 4d. 
each person. Great numbers continue to attend and prove the 
accessibility of the Central Museum at South Kensington. They 
also prove the eagerness of the public to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which it affords for instruction in its several divisiuns. 
The total number who have visited the Museum in the past yeur has 
been 436,288, of whom 219,016 persons, chicfiv of the operative 
class, bave attended in the evenings, apparently enjoying that 
privilege very much. — Kepurt of the Science and Art Department of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 1859. 

Errxcr oF Motsture in THICKENING AND SHORTENING 
Ropes. —When the obelisk in front of St. Peter’sat Rome was being 
erecterl under the direction of the architect, Fontana, with compli- 
cated] machinery constructed with the greatest care, it was found im- 
possible to raise it to its poxition on account of the ropes being a Httle 
ton long. Some one in the crowd desired * the ropes to be wetted.” 


to have been fuund out in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, and 
again in that of Louis XIII. Butin both cases, punishment—in the 
former that of death—was the only recompense bestowed on the 
discoverers, and their secret, ifit ever existed, died along with them. 
Pieces of glass taken from on old pit twelve feet deep, were indeed 
found by Cvolladon to be flexible, and so soft that they might be cut 
with a knife. But they became bard and brittle on being exposed to 
the air for a few hours. 

So mucu For River Sewers !—The Lancet says that much ill- 
ness, and indeed death, occurred in the neighbourhvod of West- 
minster and Bermondsey lately owing to the putrid and disgraceful 
state of the river, aided as it was by the intolerable heat, whilst 
in the low neighbourhood of. Bermondsey, amongst the wharfingers 
and journeymen tanners, sudden seizure whilst at work is of daily 
oecurrence, 

THe Monument To AcGNes Burns In DunDALK.—The monu- 
ment to Agnea Burns, eldest sister to Robert Burns, the national 
bard of Scotland, has been erected in St. Nicholas’ churchyard, 
Dundalk, where the mortal remains of the poet's favourite sister are 
interred. The monument lovks streetward, and has a very chaste 
and characteristic effect. About £70 were contributed by the in- 
habitants of Dundalk and its vicinity towards the erection of the 
monument. 

Tne Evecrrio TELEGRAPH IN TRE 16TH CENTURY.—Strada, 
a writer at this period, describes a correspondence carried on between 
two friends by means cf two magnetized needles. Each made a dial 
plate with alphabetical letters, and tixed his needle in the centre, 
turning ona pivot. Irrespective of distance the communication was 
effected instantaneously by wires and apparatus not dissimilar in 
principle to that now in use, but of course ruder in construction, 
each dial indicating the changes of position of the hand at the other. 

SaNITARY STATE OF NEw Yor«k.—Notwithstanding its admir- 
able position for drainage, and its great Croton Aqueduct, whch 
supplies the city with sixty millions of galluns of water daily,— 
New York is one of the dirtiest cities in the world. For several 
years it was generally supposed impossible to sweep its main tho- 
roughfare, Broadway—but an enterprising hatter having demon- 
strated the practicability of the task, it has since been kept tolerably 
clean ; but the rest of the city seems to be past all hope of broom 
or shovel. The streets are wide, and are laid out generally at right 
angles. Its hotels are built on a palatial ecale, and there are many 
other fine buildings; but the irregularity which prevails is a great 
hindrance to a general architectural effect. The Archbishop of New 
York, last August, Jaid the corner stone of a new Cathedral, which 
promises to be the yreut architectural feature of the city, and to 
compare favorably with some of the finest ecclesiastical edifices in 
Europe. 

Buicks that will float used to be made years ago, but the art has 
been lost until recently. A Monsieur Fabroni has, it is said, dis- 
covered their composition, which is said to be five parts of silicious 
earth, fifteen of magnesia, fourteen of water, twelve of alumini, 
three of lime, and one of iron. They are infusible, and will float in 
water though one-twentieth part of common clay be added to them. 
They resist water, unite per’ectly with lime, and are subject to no 
change from heat or cold. They are nearly as strong as common 
brick, though about one-sixth as heavy, or considerably lighter than 
water. Thev are such pvor conductors of heat that one end may be 
heated red hot while the other is held in the hand. 

There is a notice to the public from the carpenters and joiners, 
thanking their emploxers for giving them an advance of wages. 
This stands in pleasing contrast to the existing strike now in pro- 
gress in London, and reflects credit un all parties concerned.—Bel- 
fast News Letter. 

The premiums for designs for new Foreign and War Offices, and for 
block plan for the concentration of the principal government offices, 
amounted to £5,000; the cost of fitting up Westminster Hall for 
the exhibition of the desizns and plans was £802 7s. 3d.; and for 
the attendance of police during the exhibition of the designs, £41 
12s. 8d. ; the cost of advertising, printing and copying, £542 9s. ; 
making a total of £5,886 8s. 11d. 
"Fe" 

NOTICE. 


Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, THE DUBLIN 
Buitper, will be received at the Proprietur’s Office, 17, Lower 
Garnvinkk-stxKict. Wholesale Agents — Messrs. W. H. Suite 
& Sun, Sackville-street (from whom Tuk Dusiin Buicpecr " may 
be had at every Railway Station), and GEorvE Mason, 24, D’Olier- 
street, ‘ 

Payments (by Post-office Order or otherwise) for Advertisements 
in this Journal are to be made to PETER ROE, at the Printing 
Office, 42, Mabbot-street, Dublin. 

Published in London by Atcucey & Co., 106, Great Russell-street, 


and which, when done, the ropes contracted so much that the work | Bedford-square; and tu be had in betfust from Mr. HENDERBON, 


War easily accomplished. 
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UILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
THOMAS HENSHAW awnp CO,, 
5, CHRIST CHURCH- PLACE, 


Beg to call attention to their extensive, varied, and 
well-selected stock of Ironmongery fn all its different 
Dranches. It consists of Parlour, Drawingrooim, and 
Redroom Grates; Kitchen Ranges, Cottage Ranges, 
Sash Weights; [ron Rim, Mortice, and Stuck Locks; 
Hinges of all descriptions; Wrought and Cut Nails, 
Eave Gutters, Down Pipes and Fittings, Metal Sky- 
lights, Ventilating Bricks; Cast-fron Chimney-pieces, 
with and without Grates; Rabbit Traps, Fox Traps, 
Galvanized Wire Netting, Fenelny Wire, Sheet anu 
Perforated Zinc, Sink Traps, Furnace Doors and 
Frames, Hot Air and Plain Stoves. Also on Sule, 
Saunders’ Patent Cooking Rango, the most eccono- 
mical couking apparatus of the day. 


Mauufacturing and General IRONMONGERS and 
TOOL WAKEHNOUSE, 


81, SIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 
SpPapF, SHOVEL, AND Toor Works, CLONSKRAGH. 


Agents for Perry's Patent Fire Proof Safes; quality 
considered, they are ¢ke cheapest in the markct. 
Buivpens are invited to juspect our Stock previous to 


purchasing. 
5, Cuanist CRURCH-PLACK, DUBLIN, 

eins FOUNDRY & IRON 

WORKS, 


103, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Cast-lron Gireers, Plain and Ornamental PiLiars, 
Moulded and Piain Gerrers. Tank Plates, Gas Retorts 
and Pipes, Kitchen Range Work, Millwright, Cust- 
ings, Balconies, Brackcts, Sta rense Bullusters, etc.. 
supplicd. A large variety of Models for tio above 
in stuck. 


| ITCHEN RANGES, Drawingroom 

Bright Grates, Fenders, Fire Irons, and all kinds 
of Builders’ Ironmongery. MAURICE BROOKS, 
SACK VILLE-PLACE, Dublin. 


AYWARD, TYLER, and CO, 85, 
Uerer WHitkcnossstrket, Lonnux, ENGI- 
NEERS and BRASSFOUNDERS, manufacturers of 
high -pressure steam-enginces, iydranlic presses. soda- 
water machines, well-engines, and pumps for rilwiays 
and all other purposes; proving pumps for boilers, 
fron pipes, &c.; hydraulic machines for proving iron 
girders, with rams of all sizes, on iron carringe, with 
gun-met:l proving pump, the Icver graduated to 
prove to any required pressure with the greatest ac- 
curacy. ‘These machilcs are used at severul of the 
most eminent Iron Works and Building Establish- 
ments in town and country. 


WILLIAM TURNER, 


REGULATOR 
WASTE PREVENTER 


PATENT 


} OW ARD’S 


CLOSET, AND WATER 


munufuctured by HAYWARD, TYLER, and CO.,| 


845, Upren Warrrecross-srkeer, St. Luke's. E.C,, has 
been fixed under the direction of many of the most 
eminent architeetsin London and country, aud proved 
to be the most efficient Closet nade It is free from 
leakage, and delivers only a given quantity of water 
at each action, into the basin, which can be adjusted 
when fixed. H. 'T. and Co. invite attention to these 
fixed at the Factory; the Court of Inventions, 
Crystal Palace. Plumbers’ Brass-work of every 
des-ription, 


YURVEYING, ENGINEERING, 
}?7 ARCHITECTURE, &¢. — PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION ts given in SURVEYING, Levelling 
Civil Engineering, Architecture Building, Draught- 
ing, Mapping, Measuring and Valuing of Land. 
Timber, Buildings, &c., by Messrs. HYDE, SMITH 
and LEWIS, Civil -Engineers, Architects, 1 
veyors, 
moderate terms, including FIELD WORK and th: 
use of the INSTRUMENTS. For Prospectuses 
apply at the Offices, 24, Guilford-st, Russeil-square. 

N.B.—An Arehitectura), Engineering, and Mecha 
nical Class for Architects, Builders, Engineers’ 
sons, etc., on moderate terms, including instruction 
iu Drawing, Coiwring, Taking out Quantities, etc, 


¢ 
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etc., in a short Course of Instruction on | 
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Oils, Colours, Glass, &c. 


! 


Dre, Ou, CoLtotr, and Gass WAREHOUSR, 
2, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
(near D Olier-street. ) 
Cattle Medicine of all kinds. 


N.B.— Every article is warranted genuine, and at 


the lowest price. 


(AORGE B. STAR, DECORATOR, 
HOUSE PAINTER, ax» GILLER, 
ImroRTER and MANUFACTURER of Decorations, and 
ORNAMENTAL Paper HaNnainag, 
No. 7, LOWER ORMOND-QUAY, 
(within seven duors of Cupel-st., Easex- bridge. ) 
Roow Parers in great variety, 4d. to 40s. per doz. 
GILT MouLp. nes do. 1jd. per ft. upwards. 
LiMtxatep L&ap for Damp Walls, 6d per Ib. 
PrRePALED O:b & Guita PekcHa Parnes, ditto, 
Is. 6d. to Ss. per doz. 
Estimitks for Painting and Decorations supp Jed 
free of charge. 
Note.—Tlie Trade, Builders, and Gentlemen having 
extensive House Property SUPPLIED at WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


Sr a ries oe 
HIBERNIAN MILLS, KILMAINHAM. 
OOM PAPER.—A splendid assort- 
ment of the above, including the newest designs, 
ut moderate prices. 

Room Paper, Roman Cement, Portland Cement, 
Plaster Paris, White Lead, Ground Colours, Patent 
Driers, Putty, Whitening, Jolin’s Cement, Mustie, 
Coul Dust. 

SAMUEL DAVIS, MANUFACTURER, 


AND AT 
187 & 188, ABBEY-STREET. 
Stained Glass, 


{LAT LEAD WINDOW, & PATENT 


METAL SASH MANUFACTORY, 
107 & 108, MIDDLE ABBEY-STKEET, DUBLIN. 


M. & R. SILLERY 
eg to inform purtics 


equiring the above 
| K:) hat they can supply 
i a a them at much Lorcer 
Mt, prices than other houses, 
ind respectfully invite 


an inspection of thelr 


patterns 
ES°ARLIASIIFD [T° WARDS OF INALP A CENTURY. 


—— 


| JOUM PAPER, in great variety, at 
1 MAURICE BROOKS’, SackviL_e-pLace, Dublin, 
4 ” i ‘ 7 ere . . 

i hen. Cheapest House in Dublin for 
Room Papers, Window Glass, and Laminated 


Lead for Damp Walls, is J. O'LEARY'S, 1, TEMPLE- 
LANE, DAaMeE-srrReEt. 


| LATE GLASS kept in Stock and 


supplied immediately, whereby the usual dela) 
In ordering from the Munufactorv is avoided. 


MAURICE BROOKS, SackvILLE-PLACe, DCR. 
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WILLWAY’S 
IATENT ATMOSPHERIC BELL. 


By means of this ingenious contrivance, the 
Wires and Cranks of ordinury Bell-hanging is en- 
tirely superseded; is so simple In its construction, 
| that it is almost impossible for it to go astray or get 
|out of repair, and is not more expensive than the 
| present mode of putting up Bells. Sold by 


WILLIAM MOONEY, 9, Lower Ormown-oray. 


ANNIN’S Wholesale and Retail 


Sep. 1, 1859.] 


Auctions, Sales, &c. 


———. 


AUCTION OF TIMBER, DEALS, ETC. 


OHN MARTIN AND SON will 


offer by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, the 8rh 
SEPTEMBER, at thelr Stores, NORTH WALL, their 
present large Stock of NORTH AMERICAN and 
BALTIC WOOD of this and last year’s import, 
together with the following Cargoes:— 


Pieces. 

24,595 Deals, and 
62 Birch 

26,470 Deals 


10,890 Do 
12,600 Do, 
394 Red Pine 
109 Hurdwoods 
10,800 Deals 
39,000 Staves 
314 Timber » Franziska ,, Stettin. 
10,430 Deals » Loretto Richibucto. 


And the following Cargoes, daily expected, if not 
previously dispused of by Private sale:— 


} ex Hibernia, from Saint John's, 


ate 


» Afury Carson ,, St. Andrew's 

(To be sold unreserve ‘ly ) 
» British Tar ,, St.Andrew's 
» fector » Quebec, 


» A. Anderson ,, Quebdce 


ae ” 


Picces. 

741. Timber Cx Fortuna » Memel. 

700 Do. os » Melea » Da 

747 Do. oe ny F. Welhelm ,, ido. 

1,432 Do. oo » B. Petper ,, Jo. 
es Hace a » Minerva » oundswall. 

000 Deals, an . 

104 Tbe } n Baltic » ooderheam 
14,000 Deals oe py Ask »» Pugwash. 
Assorted Cargo... ,, Culumbus —,,_ Queubev. 
Spruce Deals oe yy Arabian » Onanniie 
Pitch Pine oe » Sunderlund ,, Pcnesacola, 

U.S. 
Timber &c. e. », Rasa oo Wsauzig. 
Do. oe os Hd. Rudbertus ,, Meine 


JAFFRAY BARCROFT, Broker. 


North Wall, Dublin, 17th Aug , 1859. 
AUCTION OF TIMBER AND DEALS. 
\ ILLIAM CARVILL will offer BY 
AUCTION, on THURSDAY, Ist September, 
In the CUSTOM HOUSE DOCKS, et cne o'clock, 
lhe Cargo of St. John's Deals, Plank and Batters, 
ex Palinyra, 


Ditto ditto ditto Jane Lovett, 
Ditto ditro ditto Eva, 
Ditto ditto ditto Harriet Cain. 


60 Tons Jarge size Fresh Birch. 
The Cargo of Ist and gnd Quebec Spruce Deal ez 

Curoline A. Simpson. 

8 Mills of Pipe Staves. 
Also, if arrived, the 
Cargo of Crown Memel Timber Deals, Staves, and 
Lathwood, per Othello, daily expe: ted. 

The Cargo, per Victor from Quebec, with Red and 
Yellow Pine, and Oak, Timbcr, Deals, Staves, and 
Lathwood. 

JAFFRAY BARCROFT, Bruker and Measurer, 


Custom House Docks and Rathgar Saw Mills. 
Dublin, 22ud August, 1859. 
SR een pEpee «2 
DOULTON’S 
VITRIFIED SEWERAGE PIPES. 


OBERT LOVELY anp SON, 


the appointed Agents for Dublin to DUULTON, 
BROTHERS, and COMPANY, having imported a 
large stock of the above Goods, offer them at a 
CONSIDERANLE RKDUCTION from former prices. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED SLATE axw TILE STORES, 
Nos. 17, 18, & 34, POOLBEG-STREET. 


PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ELLIS AND CO., 
PATENT Fit LT MANUFACTURERS, 
157, Fenchurch-st., Loudon, E.C.; 

20, Dutton-st., Liverpool; and 

Malone Mills, Bolfast. 


SPHALTIC ROOFING FELT, a 
light, clean, economic:l, and durable roving, 

| price Id. per square foot. Samples and instructions 
nay be had grati: in answer to letters from ay prrt 
addressteu to MAUKICE BROOKS, Tioxmoxueny. 
Guare, & Koum Park Waketutsk, SACKVILLE PLACE. 


Oct. 1, 1859.] 
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HARMONY IN OUR WORKSHOPS. 


EACE is happily restored between “master 
P and man;” and after the adjustment of tem- 
porary differences, they work hand in hand for 
mutual interests. Our forebodings of a possibly pro- 
tracted dispute have, to a certain extent, not been 
realized ; for the master builders, after a short parley, 
yielded to the demand for increased wages, though to 
some of them—who must be thrown out of their 
calculations considerably—the pecuniary sacrifice will 
necessarily be important. Every efficient and well- 
conducted artizan in this city can now command con- 
stant employment—for the amount of work to be 
done is still disproportionate to the available hands— 
and enjoy his THIRTY SHILLINGS PER WEEK; nay 
more! for “picked men” are at present in receipt of 
THIRTY-TWO at some establishments. We have 
already expressed our hearty wish that mechanics 
in Dublin and Ireland generally should be elevated in 
the social scale, that an air of comfort greater than 
at present should prevail in their hearths;. and that 
themselves and families should be afforded rational 
enjoyment, with a fair share of “the good things of 
this life,” which tend to make existence happy. For 
the attainment of this end, they are more or less 
dependent on their employers to remunerate them 
liberally for their toil; and we trust that the late 
breach being now built up, it may be cemented over 
by a permanent compound of good faith and mutual 
satisfaction. Judging the employers as a body, we 
believe them to have the interest of the working man 
at heart; and further, we are convinced that they who 
insist most strenuously on fair prices for their work, 
keep in view the payment of fair wages to their em- 
ployées. The business of a builder is very much a 
lottery, which, when drawn for, may turn up either a 
blank or a prize. The most astute employer cannot 
-guard against erroneous calculations, and one false 
step may plunge its perpetrator from comparative in- 
dependence into a ruinous abyss ; vice versa, a lucky 
hit may raise a hitherto unknown individual to the 
rank of a millionaire. 

Fluctuation of the markets, sharpness of competi- 
tion for contracts, with many other occurrences, con- 
siderably influence a builder’s business, and may 
prevent his guarding against contingencies infallibly 
to secure himself. It is, therefore, but just, that, as 
far as circumstances will permit, he should protect his 
pocket ; and if “the trump” turn up to a few, more 
frequently than to others, it matters little to the 
public or to the tradesman as long as masters faithfully 
keep their engagements. We are led to these remarks 
by a paragraph in one of the late local manifestos, 
from which it would be inferred that the builders of 
Dublin sought but to gratify their personal comforts 
and luxuries, to the detriment of those who, by the 
sweat of their brow, filled their coffers. ‘Win gold 
and wear it,” is a maxim ancient and incontrovertible, 
which we feel ourselves at liberty to apply in this 
instance ; and ag every man has aright to do what he 
pleases with his own, the taunt falls to the gronnd, 
huving merged into a personality outsidet he question 
al issue. They who undertake on chunce the respon- 


sibility of probable losses in speculative matters, have 
clearly a just claim to advantage themselves in return 
when legitimate opportunity offers. We may here 
mention without irrelevance a circumstance which 
some years ago occurred in this city, and to the 
present day will be verified by the chief party in- 
terested. A government notice for tenders, issued 
according to plans, &c.; a detailed schedule of prices 
to accompany each tender, to be opened when con- 
tractor was declared, and attached to the contract. 
The officials made an erroneous ‘survey, and the 
building as planned could not be executed on the site 
available. One sharp builder alone discovered this ; 
but finding that deviations from the contract would be 
paid for by the schedule annexed to the tender, he 
placed good paying prices opposite each item in his 
schedule, and accompanied his tender therewith, at a 
lower figure than others relying upon the measure- 
ments, could execute it for. ‘The tender was adopted, 
as also the schedule, and subsequently, on the mistake 
being made known, the entire building, from founda- 
tions to roof, was executed at a good price, and the 
contractor reaped a considerable profit therefrom. 
Suppose a contrary case! Is there any mercy in 
public establishments (or in some private) for a 
builder who makes a “blind” contract? The pound 
of flesh is insisted on, the sureties are estreated, and 
the contract must be fulfilled. Previous errors pro- 
duce complication between employers and the builders, 
complication frequently drags in litigation, and litiga- 
tion ruin to some, or possibly ALL. If, therefore, 
despite all these difficulties an employer baffles the 
storm, and by tact and ability steers to a haven of 
prosperity, is it just that, while honourably defraying 
his expenses, paying every man his due, his gains 
should be questioned, or moreover, his mode of apply- 
ing them ? | 

Of this, however, enough! We live in an age too 
civilized for master and man not to appreciate their 
respective positiuns. Let each scrupulously keep 
within the prescribed circle, and he best regards his 
own interests. The most deadly enemies often become 
the most sincere friends, and we hope that the recent 
“brush” between master and man may be buried in 
oblivion, and all go on smoothly in future. 

A word to societies! We admire the principle that 
suggests meetings composed of members of a craft 
united by the ties of fellowship ; but good intentions 
may often be controverted; a single malcontent may 
taint—and scatter the seeds of dissension in—a mul- 
titude. Let those, therefore, who mean well, beware 
how peace so happily restored may be broken by the 
effects of misguided individuals, flushed with victory, 
again to blow the breath of discord, and to undo 
the good already secured. The trade societies of 
Dublin demand much remodelling in their constitu- 
tion; but to this subject we shall revert hereafter. 


An American Prramin.—Lieut. Ives, the architect and engi- 
neer in charge of the Washington National Monument, has made an 
official report to the socicty. in which he says that when raised tothe 
height of 600 feet, the entire weight of the shaft and foundation will 
be 70,000 tons, ‘The weight of the structure in its present condition 
is 40,000 tons. 

‘nt Pusisro Batus or Livrroor.—tin Liverpool, where public 
baths and washhouses were first established, the taste for bathing 
seems to spread yearly. uring the year ending the 31st of August 
last the total number of bathers at the St. Paul's, St. George's, and 
Cornwallis baths were 317,546, be ng an increase of {5,071 over the 
previous year. ‘The receipts for 1858-59 were 6.1034 16a, 2d., 
being an increase of t84/. 14s. 6d. over the previous year. 
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; , * W., the floor clay, and considerably lower than the surface of t! the field. - 
THE ROCK MOUNTAINS OF THE COUNTY DUBLIN. There are severul large stones lying about, and:--tolerably decided 


In the summer of 1851, I availed myself of some! spare time to | indications of some of them having been arranj:e? to form two 
study the antiquities of the county of Dublin, am’ among other | parallel Jines of approach to the lower end of fhe monument. It is 
Vesti ges of by-yone times, I have examined those extraordinary re- | of granite, 
mains called cromleacs, or druids’ altars; 1 have taken their KILTERNAN.—This is a still more gigantic monument than the - 
dimensions, and compass beating, and mdde'sketches of them. ‘The ; one immediately preceding. It ig situated on the slope of a coarse, 
fucts | have collected! have led to my concluding, that these monv- | rocky, and furzy hill, abuut'8 miles south of Dublin, and about 3 ° 
ments are‘sepulchral, an ‘opiion | which is supported by J. J. A. | miles inland. The roof rock, in its extreme, measures 22 feet long, 
Worsaae, respecting similar remains in Scandinavia, ‘That author’s | 124 feet wide, anu ‘nearly G6 feet thick; probuble weight, 80’ 
work [ had not seeh till after my views were formed, a fuct which I | tons; the greatest lehgth lies’ KE. and W. The supporting stones - 
mention; because to me it seems tu be an additional provability that | have given wry onthe south side, so that the roof rock leans in that 
the idea of thuse-monuments being sepulchiral is correct. directions At the -ndrth side the chamber is 5 feet high ; it is about 

These remains are known in the county of Dublin, by the name of , 18 6r 20 feet long, by 4 that in width, ‘The supporting stones are 
Griiis’ altars; sometimes, but rarely, by that of cromleac. In| a good deal disarraiiged, which renders it difficult to decide these’ 
examining this or any similar topic, the investigation must’ be'con- potas with certainty.  Thé direction of the chamber appears to be’ 
ducted irrespective of any name, which is often but the expression | I. and W. ‘The floor of the chamber ie of clay, and below the sur-_ 
of some olden theory, Jost to literature, but preserved orally: = Any : rouniliae surface. At one side of this rock monument, the bill 
one who has attetided tu the way in which the peasantry catch up | seems to have been cut away, and roughly faced with stoues, so aa 
the ntray, opiniuns of learned disquisitioniats; will see the truth of « to keep it clear of the monuinent, whiclr is of granite. 
this observation, and estimate its value - Litérary antiqiaries have Mount Vexus.—On' the side of tht connties of Dublin and 
devoted much time to the question! of ‘the’ putpose for which thtse | Wicklow ¢ange of monntalns. aiffi‘abont seven miles inland, in a 
gigantic works were raised, and, mided ly names, have followetan | very sheltered situation‘on Mount Veuus, is a very remarkable rock 
ignis fatuus, with, of course, the-u ual consequences, being lost in a mohunjent. The extreme measures of the roof rock-are 20 feet - 
literary qua Anica. How little regard i ia tu be paid to mere names, long, 10 feet 8 inches wide, and 4 feet 5 inches thick: The-averaye 
may be known from the fact that, besidés the two very opposite ones | thickness‘is 4 feet... The clidmber lies N.W., it is rectangular, and - 
of cromleaca and druids’ altars, by which thév ‘are Kuowit in! the | abit +18 feet lbng, by 6 feet*wide; and 4 fect 5 inches thick; the 
county of Dublin, similar monuments have vatiows’ othe names in ¢ fluor ia of clav, and-a foot helow the-surface level, to which height: 
other localities—for instaiices, in the couhiy of -Kilkenny,: one'is ; its sides are faeed with small, stones without mortar. The roof 
called the stone of the champion, another the. goat’s stone, another | reck rests at an angle of 45 degrees against the upright one. 
the aas’s man.er, another the grey siviie; names purely local and | This supporting ‘rock is 8 feet high from the surface to’ 
so far differing froui’ those Lised for such monutnents in the‘county of | its apex, and must have been higher, as it is evidently broken’: 
Dublin, that they indicate no-opinion as to ahy corhindn object which ! at the top.. Measured at the surface level, this rock is 5°° 
their founders may have had in erecting: them: _ We must therefore | feet 6 inches wide on its inside face, its thickness is 3 feet 8 inches. 
look beyond mere names, and, by a careful examination of the re- | As all the pressure of the roof rock comes against this, the only 
mains themselves, endeavour to ascertain the purpose for which they , supporting stohe, it must be firmly embedded in the ground to resist’! 
were constructed. ' the immense-welght Iving against it. Theroof rock probably weighs’ 

Howrt.—On Howth hill, abont 1 mile from the sea shoré; is'a above 70 tons. ‘There‘are'the stumps and‘ fragments of other Jarge 
rock monument; it is on the side of 4 steep hill, under a high cliff | masses of rock lying about the chamber; one great mass, which was 
of quartz. ‘The ruof rock measures 17 feet in its greatest length, probably # supporting rock, is lying on the ground ; its measures’ - 
12 in its least, its average measure ‘being 14 feet; at its thickest | are—lenpth, 14 feet; avcrage breadth, 4 feet; average thickness 2 
prrt it exceeds 6 feet in depth, and ‘its wel wht I calculate at about | feet. If we suppose this tu have been set upright, and suuk in the’ * 
90 tons. An attentive examination of thiy monument has convinced | ground 4 feet, it would be still 10 feet above the ground. Add to’. 
me, that ie enormous Mass constituted the rvof of a chamber Dying ; this the thickness of the ruof rock, and the result is that this monu- 
E. by N.3 the chamber being about 12 fect long, by 4 feet wide, ment bad probably a height exceeding 14 feet. This monument, | 
the fluor of clay, the walls of other great stonea, 3 to each side, aud besides itx'giyantic proportions, is “‘remarkablé' for the: sLarphess of 
vue at each aul, Sinall. The roof rock, though very irre: cular at the angles of every part’ of it.' There is No appearance of weathering. 
its upp-r surtace, is tolerably'level beneath, aud was 80 situated as“ In other similar remains the aniles arerountled as if they had bee: 
to‘ have it horizontal, or nearly so, thus constituting a level ceiling: | exposed for a;res to the influence of the elements; hereon the con- 
to the chamber; but,. owing tu the great thickness an « consequent » trary, the stune is as sharp as if but receirtly quarried; there are, 
Weight at one end, the supporting stones have given way, and, in. nev ertheless, ‘wo marks of the hamuer, chisel, wedge, or jumpers: 
alipp ug, the roof roek has been caught b¥ a part of the stone on The sharpnéss of thé aigles may be partly owing to the-monuimens ' 
wh ch its present hicher portion rests. ‘The supporting stones: froin ' being in a very sheltered situation, possibly to the stone being of a 
whict it hugals; pid are still standiuz: undistu¥bed, These areabout 7 very good-quality, and also, that, ull a comparatively recent period, 
feet hig’, su aia tie original height -of this mehiinerty wuss haves the monument. may have been covered up under a mound or barrew, 
been 1: or 13 teet. ‘The lonyer direction of the chanber is E.i-by (a suggestion which | the monument on :Knockmary will elucidate. 

. its floor is a little below the ndtural lével of the soil.’ There are 1 ‘This montineit ti of frranite. 
gry vera! rocky fragments lying aronnd, which in one part form a sort’) | GLENCULUEN.—On thé hilt Ht-the PAUhi'side of Glenculten I dis- 
of-rude intrench nent to the monument, but whether artiticial, or | covered a rock monument. ‘Ihe soot rock ‘is 10 ‘feet long, 8 feet,” 
the result ot avcident, [ could not decid& . Thia monument is of broad, and 4 feet thick, extfeme mnedsures: the longest direction uf 
qiuurtz rock, the roof rock is W S.W or neaily and W. ‘The chamber is - 

SHANGANAGH.—This rock monument i3‘about 7 miles south of " greatly’ disurratived: 

Dublin, within 4 a mile of the sea shore. ‘The field in Whi¢h-ft lies KxockmAny.—The Wonumeénts Rérefdfore described have been — 
is alinust level, there is no trench or-ofber artificial firrangemednt: ia. possibly for ages lying exposed, and subject to carualties aud violence. 
counexion with it. There are only: four supporting stones, two en! In describing them I have ventured to offer conjectures as to what 
each side, one of these has Leen broken i itt the middle, ond tre op posite they may have been when i in their pristine state. However plan-ible : 
one fallen in; but the roof rock rests ‘on the side of the fallen ene | these conjectures may hppear, they want that éanviticing force which 
and the top of the fraymeit on the ‘opposite’ Sidley sv ds to be peat | thé examfimion of a rock clamber, to all uppearance undisturbed, 
in-its present inelined position, © ‘The reof rock is neatly 7 feet 6, will have. . Fortunately, sucha examination has taken plaice lately, 
inches square, by about 3 feet thick s the under: side: is, /as usual, | and the evidence if hus afforded I now furfish. ‘The-Phenix Park, 
nearly flat. The weiuht is probably 12 tons. The clianibe plies KE.) Dublin, cousists of a ently -slo ig plain. which, on the south sitie, ; 
aud W. . is Gor7 feet long, by 2 feet 6 inches wide, and was probably dips rather suddenly towards the river Liffey. In the conrse uf some 
5 feet. high. . Vhe door is of clay, and at the level uf the surrounding improv rements ‘which ‘wete’ takihg in this pitk, the wokuen wee 
surface, This monument. is of granite. ; removing a mound on the brow of the slope ; about 5 feethigh, ant | 
KWNNANSTOWN.— The two monuments [ have described, hate 120 feet.in.diumeser: 4 sind] tims of: Anyrne day wére*found ; they 
their roof rocks disturbed from their oriinal situations: che: ‘pr veent | coutained ashes and: fraxiueiits of binant Bones; ane of them has been 
one has sudered no such deragement. . It is situated in a omafi ith preserved, and is now in the Museum of the Ror ral trish Academy ¢ - 
deep Brassy, valley, close by asinall vill stream, and a fpatet . {1 milé.\ they wete enclosed in small stone chambers of cists:: In the elite 
inland. ‘the -valfoy is anodernly ealled Glen-druids . The root rock of the mound was a rock shamber ‘the top tock, 6 feet 6 inches: 
is 15 feet bioad and across. it 18 5 fvet thick at. its inti: wt fneastire ; ; | long, 3 Jdet 3 inchés wide, ahd | foot thick, = The longest direction 
the averaye thickness bein,s enbont 3 feet, W eight. GU tons... ‘Fhese | was N.N i, or neatly Niands. Utwas supported on several stones, ” 
gra, of course oniy the proximate quantities. Thechamber is stout | enclosing a chamber of ai-frr epitatly oval shape, and about 4 feet 
12 feet lung, by 6 wide, and the same Gizh., The direction is E. and long, by scarcely'2 feet deip, the floor of chuy, and below the surface 
oe { level. In this chamber were found two perfect male skeletuna, aud: 

” Reid by. Mr. Heury O'Neill, before KU a human thigh bone; the individuals, of whom the remains were | 

FU Awhed in their Transactions. Sa lca v4 here discov refed Uad passed the mfridfan of lifé.. ‘The skeletotif - 
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were doubled up, and ley. with their heads towards the north; there | 
were also found a bone, supposed to be of a dog, a quantity of small 
sea shells, .be Nerita littoralis, prepared so that they might be 
strung, and some of which had a string of sea-weed passed through 
them; a small bone fibula. and a flint knife or arrow head. The 
roof rock is of calp, and loolis water-worn, as if it had been taken 
frum the bel of the vdjacent river. Here, then, is a rock chamber to | 
all appearance undisturbed, anc it furnishes clear proof that the | 
p'yrpose of its erection was sepulchral. 

On looking at the Knockmary chamber as it now stands, de- 
nuded of its enclosing bairow, it will be seen how much, its general 
features resemble those of the other rock monuments I have de- 
scribed. The probability appears to be, that all these rock chambers 
were sepulchral, the Jarger unes being intended to hokiseveral bodies, | 
as, the various members of a distin;cuished family, or several .chiefs | 
who may have fallen in couflict ; that origiually these chambers were | 
covered over with a quantity of earth, or .walever othec suitable 
material was at hand; that these barrows have, as in the case of the 
Knockmary and Dunganuon rock chambers, been removed, leaving 
the monuments exposed, aud that the rvof rock originally had its 
under surface horizoutal, though now in most cases these rocks lie off. 
a part of their supporters, ani inclined to the horizon, . It is unne- 
cecsary for me.to,add that the facts | have indicated are at variance 
with the supposition of these ruck chambers having been druids’ 
altars, a notion which thwir great height and. magnitude seem suffi- 
cient to negative, and their having heen concealed in enclosing bar- 
rows completely destroys. 

Rock chambers are very extensively distributed over Eyrope and 
Asia; they abound particularly in the north of-these regions, but they 
have been fuund as far south az Bumbay.; in no case is it known by 
what people they have been raised—they belong to an age antecedent 
to all history. Some antiquaries divide them into three classes, dis- . 
tinguished by the remains found In them into the stone, the bronze, 
aud the irun: from the flint.arroy besa found jn the, Knockmary 
barrow, it would doubtless be classed as of the age of stune, Sle most 
ancient of these monuments, ‘I'ye Dunganyon rock chamber ig de- 
scribed ag being near the symmit of the barrow.. All thosa I haye 
geen, are on what acemed to be-the natural level of the soil, and the 
floors af the chambers, with one exception, below that level—in the 
Biennanstowa one, perhaps three feet. 

The remote time at.which these monuments are suppgsed to haye 
been erected, the very inadequate means which itheir founders. are 
thought to have possessed for the execution uf such gigantic under-. 
takings, added to the-deep veil of mystery which hauys over the 
yace ur races by whoimn they were couytructed, ale circumstances 
which must render rock chainbers deeply interesting to the antiquary, 
the philosopher, and all who study the history of our species. One 
fact is clear, that they were-not erected by the giants. of ald.. The | 
femaias found in even the mast ancient. of them are of. beings. nut 
above the average standard heivht of the present day., 

Those who have read, the accaunty of similar monyments situated. 
in other parts of this island, cannot have fyiled-to observe hqw. often 
it is inentioned that.there iy a tradition of hyman bgnes having been 
found under them—a circumstance which further corruborates- the 
conclusion 1 bave deduced from the rock chambers of the, county of 
Dublin. 
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another to rock monuments, a third to ancient crosses, a fourth to 
pilar towers, a fifth, or perhaps several, to old castles, others to 
ecclesiastical buildings; again, each labourer might take a limited 
district, a county where specimens of the class of antiquities allotted 
to the individual were rare, a barony or other division, when morg 
numerous, Again, in the examination of monuments, method should 
be carefully observed —the general nature of the locality, the peculiar 
ocal position, compass bearing, measurements, general appearances, 
details of interests, presumed changes from its original condition, 
careful drawiugs—all these are necessary in order to convey a currect 
idea of an ancient monument. . . 

In this. paper but.a sery small ‘part of Ireland—old: Ireland— 
as these rock monumeats clearly show, is embraced. I hope other 
investigators will come forward, and that ere long, the remaining 
counties. will, be examined and detailed. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS OF IRELAND. 
Tuk annaal meeting of this body was held on-the 7th ult., at the 


| rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 41, Upper Sackville- 


street. Mr. Wiliainson, Tyrone,.in the chair. The report of the . 
proceedings of the committee during the previous year was read and 
adopted. . Among other matters it stated that on the preceding day: 
a deputation .had-waited on the Chief Secretary, Mr. Cardwell, the 
Attorney. and Sulicitor-General Leing present —when. Mr. Stokes, 
Kerry; briefly: put forward the case of the county surveyors, referred : 
to: the favourable report of the select’ committee of the House of » 
Commons, 1857; the introduction-in the succeeding session of. a re~. 
medial measure by.the Chief Secretary, Mr: Herbert; the intended . 
legislation by big successor, Lord Naas; and. the. disappointments 
occasioned by the:recent repeated changes of ministry. Mr. Card- 
wel undettook to examine the several -documents and statistical , 
tables furnished to him; and to give the subject his attentive con-.. 
sideration. - Among these documents was the fullywing general state-. 
ment :— caabtan Sr ce nay 
“The office of Coynty Survey was instituted in the year 1834, by the: 
Grand Jury Act, 3 and 4 Wm. LV., chap. 78, which was amended , 
in 1836 by the Act now in force, 6 and 7 Wm. [V., chap. 116. It 
was the first public office fur which. a competitive examination wags.. 
required... The maximum salary was fixed by the Act of 1834 at. 
£300. per annum, ‘inclusive of all charges and expenses, except - 
£51) yearly for an oftice and clerk, and at that period the cost of 
living was considerably less than.at present. ‘The duties of the office . 
comprised the designing and superintendence of the ‘construction: of et 
all ‘county’. roads, bridges, aul buildings, the management and. ; 
supervision.of their. maintenance. and the guardianship of the public . 
interests in matters cumnected therewith. By the Act of 1836, the . 
amount gf duty was increased, the salary remained as before, and 
power wag given to appoint assistant surveyors, at salaries not ex- 
ceeding. £5 per annum. “Subsequently the fullowing. acts were | 
passed, each of ayhich added to the duties of the office, without pro- 
viding, any inevease of salary, or allowance for the expenses atten- 
dant ou the additional duties imposed :—1st Vig. c..L; Oth Vie., c. 1; 
Sth Vie, ce. 2; 9th Vic. c. 3; 9th Vic.,¢. 4; 9th and 10th Vir, | 


Fruin the preceding. gcconntsthe follayiug general characterjstics | ¢. 107; Llth Vic.,.c. 1; Lath and 15th Vic, ce. 215 Léth and P7th . 
are deducible :— Phat the county of Dyblin rock chambers are formed + Vic., c. 136; 19th and 20th Vic,c¢ 37; 19th and 20th Vic ,c. 635 
of up:ight masses of stone, covered over with a single rock, having 20th and 21st Vic., c 15; 20th aud 2ist Vic., ¢. 16.4, ‘Phe ten- 
bad its under side-horizontal and leve}, qr nearly 903 thatthe. inner | deacy of all proposed legislation affecting the office, has been to im- 
surfaces of the supporting stones were also level and placed in line | pose new duties. without providing, any remuneration. ‘The new 
with the sides of the.chaijbers that the rocks, more particularly the,} roads and bridges made. during a quarter of a-century, under the . 
pw! rocks, are ronsh and wjassive, constitutinga monument, generally ; grand jury acts—the new roads an bridges made under the various 
speaking, of visantic dimensions, that tue chambers are of a curres-4 xrants and relief acts—the roads, piers, and harbours previously . 
Paadiuge size, have plaiu clay floors, sunk Qelow. eepdingry Jeyel of 4 maintained by the Commissioners of Public Works, and the con- 
tite surrounding suil.. The longer dicection.of the chambers: is, in | struction of the. bridges requiret by the drainage acts— have been, 
most cases, HK. and Wy or nearly go... ‘That these remaine are found. | from time to time, placed under the superintendence of the. caunty 
singly, without any. apparent cquuexion, as regards each other, or { surveyors, and have enormously angmented the.orixinal duties of the . 
auy religious or other monyment.of ancient times; and that each |’ottice; in theitem of road maintenance alone the increase from 1834 
rock monument is constructed of the kind of stgnes found in the | to 1854 has been from 13,191 miles ty 88,703. and; to this ‘nileage 
Jocality.. have been since ad Jed all the turnpike roads of the kingdom. The .. 

1 have read accounts of similar, monuments situated in other annual expenditure now under their control amounts to nearly halt a, 
counties, but do not recollect any one of them equalling in sag-.) million sterling. ‘The extent of roads under each survexor's’ super=. . 
Nitude the largest rock chamber in the county. of Yublip. , inteudence in 185-1 varied from 400 to 1,900 miles. ane the eXpell- 

L have geyeribed every. rock nonuinent,L .kaway of ithe county { diture from £4,000 to £31,000 annvally. As ail are. paid equal. 
of Dublin. “Mhere-was: be-more—but | have taken the. best means | salaries, the remuneration is clearly. dispropgrtioned to their services 
in my power tu axcertain their existence, The best way I know of.) and expenses; andas all receive the maximun, it Is evident that the 
ix an exaupinatig:) of the Orduance Survey map, and marking qu an! grand juries do not consider the salary too. hizh, even mn the smallest 
jniex pocket map, with verm liuu. the. lycality. of eag) anongment, | counties. From the peculiar nature of the works, spread as they are 
My reasup. fur Jsmiting this essay to the cuunty of Dublin is, that it is over such large aread(in seme cowuties more than a million acres) 
batter tu complete one county than give even more examples without,; their superintendence is particularly Jaborious an! expensive, and 
havin the: coljective character, which ia attained py. lupitiyg. the, would be but reasonably cunpensated at seven or even olght per cent. 
focality. on the.expenditure; but, from the. tow salaries giyon, without any 

To our andiquartan societies [ would reapeetfully: suggest, thet the | allowance for travelling, the. whole gost is but 4.2 "percent. _ J n effect ; 
ptudy of our antiquities would be greatly accelerated if the principle | the remuneration in no case exceeds £200 per anawn ; and in. the . 
the division of.labour wer, made use of—if one. aeuber were | larger counties, frgim, te jucreased outlay for, expenaes,, I¢ js: coun, - 
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public officers, there is no provision by which county surveyors can 
be superannuated under any circumstances. The claims of the 
county surveyors for the improvement of their office having been 
repeatedly brought under the consideration of the executive and 
made the grounds of a petition to parliament, a select committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1857, reeommended—increased remune- 
ration—a classification of counties with salaries adequate to the ex- 
tent of the duties—a superannuation allowance—and an increase of 
the salaries of assistant surveyors. If these recommendations were 
enacted in the manner proposed in the grand jury bill introduced by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1858, and were carried out to their 
fullest extent by the respective grand juries, the increase in the taxa- 
tion would barely amount to one farthing in the pound on the valua- 
tion of Ireland; and with reference to such an increase, the select 
committee further state :—‘ Your committee are strongly of opinion 
that the cost of providing a really efficient supervision of county 
works, so far from entailing any additional charges upon counties, 
would be productive of increased-economy as regards the application 
of the county funds.’” 


VICTORIA BRIDGE—MONTREAL. 


One of the greatest works of engineering science—the Victoria (St. 
Lawrence) Bridge, at Montreal, is now within a very short stage 
of completion. ‘he Grand trunk Railway, which traverses 1,200 
miles of therichest parts of Upper and Lower Canada, is, indeed, a great 
boon to that country, yet, without the connecting link between the 
north and south shores of the St. Lawrence, this railway is very 
imperfect. The St. Lawrence is for five months out of the year 
frozen up, and all communication with Canada by ships or steam- 
boats is entirely suspended duriug that period. For along time the 
difficulties of bridging the St. Lawrence were deemed all but insur- 
mountable, the width between its shores, even at the narrowest cross- 
ing, being very considerable, the velocity of the current very great, 
and the headway and waterway required for the navigation of 
steam vessels and huge rafts of timber were also extensive; but far 
more formidable than all these was the effect of the “ breaking up of 
the ice.” The whole field of ice, extending nine miles in length, and 
of the entire breadth of the river, to a depth of from three to five 
feet, becomes one floating mass. Its velocity, though slow at first, 
increases to a frightful extent through the influence of the melting 
snow, until it breaks up, when the detached masses are driven with 
fearful violence against any. impediment, and, when effectually ob- 
structed, it “‘packs,” layer upon layer, to the height of fifty to sixty 
feet. Buildings are prostrated by the “ shoves,” and disasters of a 
most alarming nature frequently occur; indeed, so rapidly dves the 
packing take place that vessels near the shore have been frequently 
buried and crushed. ‘Fhis, then, was the force that the pfers of the 
bridge would have to withstand. Yet, in spite even of this diffi- 
culty, a bridge has been devised, and is now just about to be com- 
pleted, with perfect success too; and in two or three months from 
the present time a ceremony will probably take place at Montreal 
that ever will be remembered. To Mr. Robert Stephenaon is due 
the honour not only of desi,ning the Victoria bridge, but of deter- 
mining the possibility and applicability of a bridge at all across the 
St. Lawrence. He visited Canada in 1853, and decided that a 
bridge was practicable, and did not flinch from the taxk of contend- 
ing with the ice. He well considered the different schemes propose 
by various parties to resist this moving mass, most of which .were 
similar to those adopted in Norway, the structures being composed 
of framed timber; but Mr. Stephenson rejected them, on acconnt of 
the perishable nature of the material. His views haye been carried 
out toa verity, for to the timber temporary breakwaters and coffer- 
dams used by the contractor during the construction of the bride, 
the effect of the ice has been singularly destructive. Whole balks 
have been disintegrated into mere fibres, and the pores of the timber 
have been frozen through and impregnated with ice. Mr. Stephen- 
son determined upon the adoption of stone for the piers and icebreak- 
ers, the latter forming a part of the former, and being in the form 
of sloping cutwaters on the up-stream side, their fronts pre-enting 
an angular face to the ice. ‘The object of the arrangement was not 
to stop or defy the ice, but to coax it as it were, to climb to the top, 
when the overbearing sides of its mass would gravitate, parting it 
in the middle, and the two halves would pass harmless away through 
the openings. This very effect has already taken place, and during 
the four vears the bridge has been in course of construction the stone 
icebreakers have stood the severest test of the ‘ breaking-up” with- 
ont injury. The superstructure is similar in construction in almost 
every respect to the Britannia-bridge, the difference being that while 
the centre Britannia tube iy 460 feet span, the central apan of the 
Victoria bridge is 830 feet, all the others being 242 feet. The Vic- 
toria tubes also differ from the Britannia in not being constructed on 
the cellular principle; indeed they are the largest tubular beams ever 
constructed without cells. But the great total length of the Victoria 
bridge is its striking peculiarity. ‘lhere will be a line of iron tubing 
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This 
immense iron viaduct, even in its present incomplete state, viewed 
from either side, or better still from the river, is truly magnificent. 
All the details were arranged here, the designs being made under Mr. 
Robert Stephenson's own eye, and the whole being carried out under 
the supervision of his relative, Mr. George Robert Stephenson, who 
attended not only to the designs and construction of the tubes, but 
even to the manufacture of the iron at the various iron works. Ela- 
borate drawings were made by that gentleman, and the dimensions 
and strains for every plate and piece of iron were calculated and given 
by him. The tubes were made at Birkenhead, every plate being 
punched in readiness; in fact, all being done in this country except 
the permanent riveting, so that nothing but skilled labour was re- 
quired in Canada to sort out the parts already marked, and perma- 
nently rivet them together. So determined was Mr. Stephenson to 
carry out this work successfully that he undertook the management 
of it in all its details in this country. Regarding the proportions of 
the bridge thus described, perhaps a few figures may be interesting, 
and your readers will probably be startled at the vastness of the 
following quantities in the structure. The masonry in the piers, ice- 
breakers and abutments amounts to nearly 8,000,009 cubic feet, a 
guantity which would cover one acre piled solidly to a height of 
about 64 feet, and its weight 220,000 tous. The iron in the tubes, 
weighing about 9,000 tons, is held together by upwards of a million 
anda half of rivets. To Mr. Alexander M. Ross, resident engineer, 
great credit is due, he having specially devoted himself to the 
mazonry. Mr. Hodges represents the contractors, Messrs. Peto, 
Brassey, and Betts, and on him has devolved the principal responsi- 
bility of the work; likewise Mr. Stockman, who in the early part 
of the present year went to Canada, accompanied by Mr. S. P. 
Bidder, to make a full inspection and report upon the work. 


ET 


ART UNION OF IRELAND. 


WE with pleasure learn that the Subscription Lists of this Association 
are filling rapidly; and we think that the Exhibition of the Works 
of Art which have been selected by the fortunate prizebolders of the 
past year, and which is now open to subscribers and their friends, 
at the new rooms of the Society, in Grafton-street, ought to secure 
a large accession of subscribers for the present year. 

We have been requested to mention that eighteen American sub- 
scribers’ names have been forwarded by the New York Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Watson, who is at present in Dublin. 


“FALLING MOULDS.” 


(Apropos to the Biographical Notices in recent numbers of the “ Dusirs 
Boitper,” of the late William Vitruvius Morrison and James Gandon, 
architects, the following, from an unknown correspondent, has been submitted 
for publication. We uccede, though, perhaps, appreciating more the animus 
of the author, which seems to be rightly directed, than the poetical merits of 
the composition.—Ep.] 


The prophet dies! yet still his words outlast, like fires immortal, 
So Gandon‘s genius shines to-day from portico and portal; 

But Gandon ‘s dead, and buried long where soft suburban moisture 
Has melted down to mould that heart which hated Art iinposture; 
And though his works and genius are with Irish pride regarded, 
Still no huinble cenotaph his memory is awarded. 

The cold neglect of him to-day is not a kind reflecture 

From that old City once he crowned a Queen of Architecture, 


The “ monster” system grows apace, unwieldy in dimenstfons, 
And Progress runs a lightning race of patents and Inventions; 
The Machine versus Mun contend, and clash in dread collision— 
Man's handiwork Janghs back on Man, Its maker, in derision; 
Temples rise, and townships grow, and population faster, 

Run out like mad to clutch at homes of papcr, lath, and plaster. 
The monkey styles are much the same in mansion or prefecture— 
From head to foot our streets are vamped in fungi architecture | 


An Order's wanted, and we get Utopian for Ionic; 

“'Tis new, at least,"’ the public owns, in language quite laconic; 
What boots it that the Parthenon or ruined Colliseum 

Lift up their crests to heaven stitij—a hero's mausoleum ? 

The Seven Lamps have given their light, and Etna or Vesuvius 
Is not more lasting than the leaves of ancients like Vitruviua. 
Dear master minds of Greece or Rome, time can ne‘er affect your 
Grand foundations, as it does our fungi Architecture ! 


Mum's the word in every month; some legislative Solon 

Advances from the comma state to state of semicolon, 

And, pigmy like, he grasps the scrol! that Titan's can abandon, 

As only fit for master hands like Morrison or Gundon. 

Rebecca rules our public boards, and Patrick bows to David, 

The Cymri piles our town with stones, and helps the Gael to pave it; 
Raphuel guides the peneil still, and Ruskin lives to lecture, 

The glorious dawn of Christendom’s enfranchised Architecture. 


Cc. Cc. H——Y. 


AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINKEKS AND MILLWRIGnAts.—- 
On the 26th ult the Dublin Branch of this society assembled to 
present their late secretary, Mr. George Hodges, of Irishtown, 
with a valuable gold watch and chain, manufacture by Mr. Done- 
gun; also an address, in recognitiou of his valuable official services 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN.* 


T gives us mnch pleasure to see that this question 
of attracts the attention it deserves. It is a happy 
thing that the community of Dublin seem to be 
awaking tu the due consideration of what so deeply 
affects them. 

We have already published a letter from Mr. 
Martin, T.C., on that subject and the sewerage, and 
since our last article a very clever paper has appeared 
in the Evening Mail, recommending that the supply 
be taken from the Liffey, at Kippure—a source, in 
fact, of almost perfect purity. But is it like the 
other pure objects which through life we seek and 
hope for, but cannot reach? We fear it is. How- 
ever, it will be onr duty to investigate this in due 
course with the other propusitions under considera- 
tion; now we have to deal with the nature of the 
supply from the Dodder and the proposed catchments, 
and that to be had from the canals; and, perhaps, we 
can scarcely do better than give the following extract 
from the paper we have alluded to, as to that from the 
Dodder, which we have already, in our former number, 
shown to he highly objectionable :— 


“The Corporation of the City of Dublin had been for many 
centuries guardians or owners of the watercourse from Templeogue ; 
but as they were not owners of any of the lands through which it 
ran, they could not effectually prevent the occupation of its banks 
by mills and factories. That such occupation had commenced and 
produced inconvenience to the public and impurity to the water is 
manifest from the language of an Irish statute, 5th Georve I., cap. 
16 (A.D. 1719), still in force, which recites that the corporation 
‘had for many ages past been seized and possessed of’ that 
watercourse, and enacts severe penalties against persons ponding up 
the water, and against its contamination by the tuck-mills or 
nuisances on its banks. Notwithstanding that precautionary legis- 
lation, we find that there are now three paper-mills, one woollen 
factory, one tuck-mill, one iron-mill, and six flour-mills, using the 
Dodder water, above the Tongue at Kimmage, and one iron-mill, 
one flour-mill, and some small tenements and tan-yards in Dulphin's 
Barn-lane, using the city watercourse between the Tongue and 
James’s-street basin. The paper-millers have always made paper 
from old rags, steeped, boiled, and washed with the Dodder water, 
letting the refuse liquid run into the tailrace. They have of late 
years used straw saturated with powerful acids, boiled into pulp, 
and discharged the refuse liquid, or ‘straw soup,” into the stream, 
which was proved, on a prosecution instituted by the corporation in 
1854, to have killed the fish, and produced sickness to persons and 
cattle that drank of the water more than a mile lower down the 
stream. Woollen and tuck millers are known to use the most dis- 
gusting materials in scouring their fabrics, and the rinsings from 
those on the Dodder above the city weir must, from their position, 
drain into the river and largely defile the watercourse.” 


It must be needless to gu farther to prove the un- 
fitness of the Dodder and catchment waters; but we 
have an enquiry to make, which should not he passed 
by. It is averred by the supporters of that scheme 
that Dr. Apjohn’s analysis of the Dodder water shows 
it to be purer and better than that from either of the 
canals. We would ask those who obtained that water 
for test—At what time of the year was it taken from the 
Dodder ? It has been stated on good autliority that 
the water from which the analysis was made “wus 
procured after a drought of several months,” and that 
samples taken a few days subsequently at old Bawn- 
bridge, after a fall of rain, “exhibited all the usnal 
appearances of bog-water,” whilst, of course, that 
taken after a long drought was entirely from springs, 
and free from any bog taint. That the water taken 
up at the old Bawn-bridge was as described we have 
the best reasons for believing, and that water coming 
from that source must be “tainted with peat” is 
acknowledged by Mr. Hawksley’s report. But, 


® See page 110 ante, and previous numbers. 
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perhaps, inasmuch as that the Rivington water is 
almost equally “ tainted,” it is presumed we are to be 
satisfied, and althoughit has beenshown, in addition, that 
the catchment area, beyond that presenting peat-bog, 
contains “ graveyards, villages, residences in vast number, 
and all the land manured with soul taken from the city.” 

Before, in a future number, we go into particulars 
of the difficulties which present themselves, respecting 
the supply from Kippure, we feel it right now to 
guard the public against misconception on several 
points which appear in the publications we allude to; 
because although no one who understands the subject 
could for a moment deny that the supply from Kip- 
pure would be more to be desired than from any other 
source within reach of Dublin, as regards original 
quality of water and unsullied purity, yet there must 
be such grave doubts as to the possibility of obtaining 
it, except at a cost and risk in litigation, perhaps not 
to be compensated for by any advantages, that we 
dread being led into the temptation, under the idea 
that other water is not to be had fit for use, and at a 
cost within the means of the citizens. 

We have great fears of a second edition of the 
Liverpool modus operandi. If the first step be taken 
in either the Dodder supply or that from Kippure, it 
necessitates the last, whatever that last one might 
cost ; and our belief is, that no human foresight could 
predict what it might be. ‘The question, we think, 
now lies between the supply from Kippure and that 
from the canals. The evidence extant as to the 
impurity and positive unwholesomeness of the catch- 
ment and Dodder supply will, we can scarcely doubt, 
overset the views of those who at present advocate it ; 
and, in fact, the reports of the engineers employed by 
the Corporation are conclusively in favour of the 
supply being taken from the canals, and plainly show 
that the present proposition was adopted only as a 
dernier resort, because the canal companies hesitated 
to bind themselves to the maximum supply demanded. 
These facts we shall show, in a future paper, from the 
reports themselves, which exhibit, by the way, an 
extent of plagiarism, we might, perhaps, say, exceed- 
ing anything we have ever before discovered, even in 
those days of “ professional robbery,” and which, for 
the sake of our profession, we cannot but deplore. 
Formerly it used to be that the ideas of the dead only 
were stolen by the living, on the ground, no doubt, 
that “dead men tell no tales;” now the living steal 
from the living, “and blush not at the theft.” 

But to our subject. 

The paper in the Evening Mail is not content with 
introducing to the notice of the citizens the purest 
and best water that can be had, but, like some of our 
fair ones, who, being favoured by charms irresistible, 
will not allow that others have any—it slanders the 
canals most unmercifully, and, like most slanders, 
having.very little, if any, foundation. 

It tells us that— 

“The Grand Canal cut through such varieties of strata in its 
lengths of over 90 miles, receiving the drainage of small streams, 
bogs, and natural springs, its waters must necessarily be hetero- 
geneous, and it has been ascertained by repeated analysis of our best 
chemists to be inferior in purity, colour, and softness to the unmixed 
waters of the Liffey or Dodder taken at their source. It has of late 
years become notorious that the great diminution of the boat traffic 
on that canal within 15 miles of Dublin has almost changed its 
character to that of a stagnant ditch, rankling with noisome weeds, 
which become detached by the occasional passage of boats and 


opening of the lock gates. . . . . The Royal Canal being 
chiefly supplied from Lough Owel, near Mullivgar, and other lime- 


stone springs, its water is ascertained to be of better taste and 
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brighter colour, but of greater hardness than that of the Grand 
Canal. It has also become nearly stagnant and undergrown with 
weeds from want of constant traffic. The Midland Railway Factory 
and an extensive bone factory largely consuming deleterious acids, 
have been Jately established on its bank, within two miles of Bles- 
sington-street basin.” 

Now, in place of the water of the Grand Canal 
reaching Dublin affected by ninety miles of drainage 
of small streams, bogs,” &«., the fact is, that the centre 
of the summit level, Robertstown, is only twenty miles 
from Dublin. From thence the Canal falls, not 
towards Dublin, but towards the Shannon, nearly 70 
miles, and unless the “streams from the bogs” run 
up to Dublin, they cannot reach it any other way. 
The level also of the Bog of Allen is considerably 
lower than the summit level of the canal; it is, there- 
fore, impossible that bog-water can reach the canal 
under any circumstance. The drainage from that 
bog, in fact, passes away by culverts under the canal. 

The main supply of the summit level is from pure 
springs ; one of the most remarkable being St. James’s 
Well, at the termination of a branch of the canal 
beyond Robertstown—a source which, if developed as 
it mizht be at a moderate expense, would, perhaps, 
in itself alone give an ample quantum for all purposes. 
The other principal supply between that and Dublin 
is the River Morrel, an abundant and pure stream. 
To speak, therefore, of 90 miles fall of water towards 
Dublin, is to exhibit a thorough want of knowledge 
of the subject. 

Again—This paper asserts the diminution of the 
traffic of the canal has been so much during the last 
few years, that within 15 miles of Dublin has become 
“a stagnant ditch.” 

This is conclusive as to the writer’s ignorance of 
facts, as may be seen from the following, taken from 


the official returns for 1850 to 1858 :— 


Tons. Cwts. 
No. of Tons carried on the Grand Canal to and 


from Dublin, 1850 226,683 15 
Ditto, 1858 236,622 6 


In place, therefore, of diminishing, the traffic has 
increased ; and, according to that tonnage, the number 
of boats that pass any given point within 15 miles of 
Dublin, may be taken as from 15 to 20 daily. How 
the canal could become “a stagnant ditch” under 
such circumstances, cannot be easily conceived. 

Now, as regards the water of this “stagnant ditch,” 
what does Dr. Apjohn say in his report to the 
directors on the subject 7 

‘‘ As respects the canal water, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the specimen of it which I have examined is soft, stveet, and whole- 
some, and well adapted for domestic uses of every description. 

“ Before concluding this brief report, it may not be out of place to 
add, that the exact determinatiun of the amount of organic matter 
in water is a thing of very difficult accomplishment, and that, from 
the manner in which it is usually attempted, the relative proportion 
of the organic to the saline ingredients is sure to be exaggerated. 
I have paid much attention to this point in the course of the inquiry 
just concluded, and | am quite certain that the quantity of vegetable 
and animal inipurities in the canal water— impurities of which no 
natural water is ever destitute—does not exceed that indicated by 
the analysis. I may add, that their relative proportion is much too 
small to leave any room for apprehending that their presence can 
confer upon the water properties which would render it either dis- | 
agreeable to the taste or injurious to the health.” 

But he says a great deal more; for if his very 
elaborate figures be analyzed, it will be seen that the 
mean amount of “organic matter” in one gallon of 
Grand Canal water is only 2°798 grains !—that is, 
merely two grains and the eijht-tenths of a grain, frac- 
tionally, in every seventy thousand grains, that being the 
weight of a gallon of water ! 


ditto, 


~— 


The wondrous talk, therefore, about the excess of 
organic matter in the canal water, is merely talk; 
and in the face of these facts, we can scarcely suppose 
that the natural purity of the Granal Canal water 
will be again questioned. As regards Mr. Martin’s 
supposition respecting the practices of “‘ the 2,600 boat- 
men,” in defiling the canal water, he may feel assured 
there never was anything more erroneous. A little 
thought will tell him it could not be as he says. 
‘There are no means in, or attaching to, a canal boat 
which would permit of the water being made the re- 
ceptacle of their filth; and we can vouch, from our 
own experience, that such is not the case. We admit 
his fact as to bilge-water being pumped into the 
canal; but we hope to show, before we conclude this 
subject finally, that there is no difficulty in perfectly 
filtering the water forthe city supply, even within the 
extent of its present basins. 

With respect to the water of the Royal Canal, the 
paper in the Evening Mail, is also in error. It states 
“et 1s of better taste and brighter colour” than that of 
the Grand Canal, but that the Royal Canal also has 
become “ stagnant.” 

Dr. Apjohn’s analysis tells a different story. It 
says— 

“The water as it reached me, though quite clear, had, when 
compared with the pipe-water of my laboratory (in Baggot-street, 
taken from the Grand Canal), a yellow tinge, and tls taste was less 
agreeable,” &e. . . . ‘As respects the amount of mineral 
matter held by it in solution, this water must be considered to be a 
pure one, and the same might be said of its organic matter, which, 
notwithstanding the colour and taste of the water already adverted 
to, are certainly not present in inordinate quantity.” 

That the water is really good and desirable, there 
ig no real question. There lies before us at this 
moment a tumbler of it, taken within the last hour 
from the level above Newcomen-bridge, at the point 
where every alleged impurity would have acted upon 
it, being the lowest level of the canal. It is trans- 
parent and without any disagreeable flavour; and if 
the simple means of filtration were adopted, which 
ought and might be, with little comparative cost, it 
would be unexceptionable. It is to be recol- 
lected, that if the Royul Canal were in reality 
stagnant, this is exactly the period of the year that 
decomposing vegetable matter is most to be found in 
stagnant water, the taste and smell of which are 
unmistakeable. 

It is deeply to be regretted that in. advocating a 
favourite cause, partizanship is allowed to intrude 
itself so much as it usually does. The waters of the 
canals close to Dublin are, no doubt, not so pure as 
that of the Liffey at Kippure; but if they be taken 
from a proper elevation above the city, and treated as 
they might be, without the useless expenditures re- 
commended for their filtration by sand, they will be, 
in our humble judgment, more than ample for our 
wants, and, perhaps, as pure, after all, as any other 
to be brought to our city. There might, and possibly 
would be a necessity eventually, when the city increases 
in population, to lower the summit levels of each canal, and 
thus to increase the supply, the expense of which would 
be of moderate amount; but we are strongly under 
the impression, that at present there would be no such 
need, nor for a long time to come. If that were 
done the Royal Canal alone would supply almost any 
quantity of water. It should be recollected we now 
have the water which supplies us within facile reach, 
with appliances already existing which can all be 
made available to save expenditure, the greater part 
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of which will become useless and lost, if the proposed 
plan of the Corporation be carried into effect; also, 
that erroneous grounds have been assumed as to the 


necessity for the quantum of supply estimated. To. 


inhabitants of Dublin—infant and | 
| week. 


assert that the 
adult—require “25 gallons per head per diem,” is, 
we believe, without any real foundation on fact. 
was originally thus calculated when the mania for 
“flushing” existed, and when the authorities of the 
day assumed that “ conveyance by water was the cheapest 
Jor getting rid of night-sou,” and that “rivers were the 
natural outlets for the filth of cities.” Fortunately these 
errors are being at last seen through, perhaps in time 
to prevent a useless expenditure here for a worse than 
useless purpose. 

Looking at the question in any light, 25 gallons per 
head per diem cannot be necessary. Dublin is every 
day becoming more and more a city of shops, ware- 
houses, and offices. Whole streets are now appro- 
priated to those purposes, and the use of water in such 
instances is almost nothing; whilst formerly each of 
the houses accommodated a family, or perhaps two. 
We believe it is idle to assume that the mass of 
the residents of Dublin at present either demand or 
could use 25 gallons each per day, were it provided ; 
and we hope to show just grounds for the belief 
—that to provide a high-pressure supply for, at 
least, three-fourths of the inhabitants of Dublin, 
is utterly useless; they have neither means, nor 
power to avail themselves of it. We should not, 
therefore, be led away by misconception of facts. We 
should not act .without full examination of what are 
our real wants, and what we require to supply them. 
We should well cousider what we have within our 
reach, and not act on needless and problematical plans, 
which would cost us at least hundreds of thousands ; 
and, to use a homely adage, “ We should not throw 
out (even) muddy water until we are sure of clear.” 

In our next article we hope to analyze the plans of 
the Corporation engineers, and see from what sources 
they have sprung. 


——-— 


THE STRIKE IN LONDON—LAST ACCOUNTS. 


Tue members of the Trades’ Conference, forty-two in number, held 
a special meeting at the Paviors’ Arms, Westminster, chiefly to take 
into consideration the altered state of things occasioned by the de- 


which did not transpire, and which will probably be brought under 
the notice of the executive committee of that body at their meeting 
this day (Tuesday). It is said that in another resolution they ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction—probably that is a mild term—at the 
conduct of the operative masons in deputing Mr. Harnott, the secre- 
tary of the central committee of the Masons’ Society, with others, to 
treat with the masters’ executive committee without previously ob- 
taining the consent of the conference. It is likewise reported that a 
commurication was read at the meeting from the Rev. E. A. Verity, 
B.D., incumbent of All Saints, Habergham, Lancashire, volun- 
teering to come to London and deliver a lecture at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, with the view of influencing public opinion on the matters 
in iasue between the masters and men, adding, that his ardent sym- 
pathies were with the men, whom he believed to have truth and 
justice on their side. When it is stated that Mr. Verity is described 
— if, indeed, he dves not describe himself—as “the distinguished 
advocate of the working classes,” ‘‘the able supporter of the short 
time movemen’,” and “the successful advocate of the Padiham 
strike,” no one can be at a loss to understand into which scale he 
will throw his influence; but still the metropolitan community will, 
probabiy, be curious to know what new light a clergyman from the 
country can hope to throw upon topics which, during the last two 
montha, have been ventilated ad nauseam. The conference is said 
to have cordially entertained the rev. gentleman’s proposal, and a 
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communication to that effect would probably be forwarded to him by 
the post of last night. The Paviors’ Arms Committee declared 
another dividend yesterday at the rate of 4s, a man to the operatives 
on strike, 6,454, exclusive of Trollope’s men, who were paid each 
12s. skilled, and 8s. unskilled. The aggregate sum distributed was 
£1,328 4s., or £2 8s. less than the amount paid away on the previous 
The recipients were also fewer than on the preceding Mon- 


_day by 501, and by 522, compared with the week before that, show- 


NEE 


ing that the men have either returned to work to that extent, or 
have ceased to be dependent on the funds dispensed at the Paviors’ 
Arms. Subjoined is the official return of the money paid yesterday 
by the committee :— 


ey @ 
Masons .. oe ° é 420 84 0 
Bricklayers ee - . 740 148 0 
Carpenters ee ° se 1,950 800 0 
Plasterers es ee ée a 650 180 0 
Painters ee ee é ° 120 24 0 
Stone sawyers ee ee os 67 13 8 
Woolwich men ge ve ee 270 41 8 
Lubourers:—Lodge 1 a = 336 67 4 
cs “ 2 ° 214 42 16 
” ” 3 e« 151 80 4 
* os 4 se 275 55 (0 
is a | ae 88 17 12 
a =; © ies 488 97 12 
” “a. 4 153 30 12 
ae Pa 8 29 5 16 
” % 9 331 66 4 
ms a SO 145 29 0 

” ” 11% = — 
-- a 18 3 12 
ee ge . 7 1 8 
Stone polishers ee ee 2 0 8 
Trollope’s men ee oe 50 0 
6,454 £1,828 4 


® Paid with Woolwich men. 


From enquiries made on Monday it was found that Messrs. 
Trollope had 271 men at work; Patman and Fotheringham, Theo- 
bald’s Road, 71; W. Cubitt and Co., Gray’s-inn Road, 852; Mans- 
field and Son, Henry-street, Gray's-inn Road, 87; Moxon, 868; 
Browne and Robinson, Worship-street, 69: Higgs, Lambeth, 154 ; 
Kelk, 674; and Piper and Son, 276. The whole of these men are 
reported to be working under the terms of the declaration.— Times. 


—— EEE 


ANTIQUITIES OF Dusiin.—Dublin has two cathedral churches, 
one without the walls of the city known by the name of St. 
Patrick, the other in the midst of the city dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, within the bounds whereof, the house of the Archbishops 
of Dublin was heretofore seated, as we learn out of Giraldus. 
Within the limits of the Church of St. Patrick, not far from the 
bellfry, we see that well (late inclosed and stopped up in private 
houses) at which the new converts of Dublin were baptised by 
him near the city, southward, as we have heard before out of 
Jocelin. The other consecrated to the holy name of the Trinity, 
commonly called Christ’s Church, is built upon subterraneous 
vaults, whereof in the Black Book of that church we read thus: 
The arches or vaults were founded by the Danes befure the coming 
of St. Patrick, and at that time Christ’s Church was not founded 
nor built as it is now. Therefore St. Patrick celebrated mass in 


: ‘ . | one of the vaults, which to this day is called St. Patrick's vanlt. 
fection of the operative masons from the Nine Hours’ Movement. | Afterward, St. Patrick seeing the great miracles which God showed 
They sat two hours and a-half, with closed doors. They are under- ; him, prophecyed and said :—After many years to come, a cburch 
stood, however, to have passed a resolution, embodying a proposition | shall be built here; and God shall be praised in it after all the 
to the Central Association of Master Builders, the precise object of | churches of Ireland.— Usher. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES TO DETERMINE THE DENSITY OF 
STEAM AT ALL TEMPERATURES.—Mr. W. Fairbairn read a paper 
on this subject before the recent meeting of the British Association, 
in which be stated that the results obtained by bis experiments were 
these—one cubic inch of water expands into 1670 cubic inches of 
steam at 212 degs. Fahrenheit, into 882 inches of steam at 251 
degs. Fahrenheit, and into 400 cubic inches, at 304 degs. Fahrenheit, 
and soon. Mr. Fairbairn hopes by thetime of the next meeting 
of the Association to lay before the section a series of results 
which would fully determine the value of superheated steam and its 
density and volume.—Profvssor Rankine expressed his extreme 
satisfaction with Mr. Fairbairn'’s experiments, which had obtained 
the only reliable results which had been obtained by any experi- 
ments on steam above 212 degs. The thanks of the Section were 
voted to Mr. Fairbairn. 


E. B. Webb, Esq., for some years well known as engincer and 
superintendent of works on the line of the Derry and Coleraine 
Railway, was on the 7th of December last elected a member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers in London. During the last six years 
he has been actively engaged in some of the most important en- 
gineering works in Brazil, in South America, and has just returned 
to that empire by last month's mail, on a very important mission 
connected with his profession. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT THE NORTH SIDE. 


THOUGH we cannot chronicle progress at the same rapid pace in 
the northern districts of the metropolis as elsewhere, it is neverthe- 
less sure if slow, and we are gratified to find that the attention of 
enterprising speculators is engaged in quarters hitherto totally 


neglected, and but a few years since considered almost valueless. | 


The large area of reclaimed land bounded by the Circular-road 
leading to the popularly designated ‘‘smoothing iron” or bathing 
slip at one side, and the Royal Canal at the other, presented few 
inducements either to capitalists to build for dumestic purposes, 
or to agriculturists, from the nature of the swil, for tillage or pasture, 
However, a gradually increasing tratfic with the sister countries, in 
cattle and horses especially, has compelled dealers and those con- 
nected with the shipping to seel for homes, storage, &c., in the 
locality ; likewise the multitude of workmen on the new graving- 
dock—a truly creditable and important structure—had to be housed. 
The new wharves, already noticed, several more of which are both 
required and intended to be continued to the lighthouse, and lastly, 
the projected Liffey branch line, have each considerably enhanced 
the value of property in the uveighbourhood. Amongst the im- 
provements effected recently by English residents of the class 
alluded to, we may mention that Mr. Wheeler, horse dealer, 
haviny purchased an extensive area at the junction of the eastern 
canal bank with Upper Sheriff-street, and adjoining the bridge, 
has built a superior cottage residence and stabling, &., after 
designs by Mr. Lyons, architect—Mr. Whiteacre, the builder—and 
is now engaged in completing three others under same direction. 
Mr. Bollands, of similar occupation, has a farm and residence with 
out-offices on Church-road, notable fur its English style and clean- 
liness, and has erected works under same architect's supervision. 
Again, we notice that a respected fellow-citizen, Mr. Philip 
Brady, to whom belongs a large tract of some 50 acres, recently 


purchased under Incumbered Estates Court, ha’ had a large portion ' 
of same plotted cut in building lots, and commenced the erection, 


as a preliminary, of blocks of model semi-detached cottages: in- 
ternally arranged in a very commodious manner, after English 
fashion, and to present a tasteful cemented front externally, also 
according to the drawings furnished by Mr. Lyons, to whom is 
entrusted the carrying out of all the arrangements. We understand 


that the all-important appendage of good water fur drinking is as » 
yet deficient, but we trust that in this and other matters of neces- | 
sity, the public bodies—the Corporation and Ballast Board—will - 
afford encouragement for improvement in a locality destined tuo be : 


one of importance. ‘There is a great want for a public fountain : 
and if the water mains were extended along Church-road, it would 
encourage building speculators. At Emily-place, in same locality, 
we also notice cottages for the humbler classes in course of erec- 
tion; Mr. Douglas, builder. 
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EXCURSION TRIPS—RAILWAY FACILITIES. 


Durine the past season the facility afforded to excursionists to 
travel cheaply and comfortably have been very great, perhaps 
indeed—if we except periods of rivalry between opposition com- 
panies—the greatest as yet. In Ireland the various railway com- 
panies whose lines communicate between the metropolis and Derry, 
Enniskillen, Belfast, Armagh, Drogheda, Navan, &c, northward : 
Cork, Limerick, &c¢., southward; and Galway, Ballinasloe, Mul- 
lingar, &c., westward; as also many of minor importance, have 
liberally encouraged those who desired recreation, change of scene, 
and improvement, to gratify themselves at very small cost. In like 
manner did the railway companies in England act: for we find 
excursions to London and back from Liverpool or Manchester for 
12s. 64., in eight hours' time, and vice versa; Liverpool to Manchester 
and back, for 1s. 6d. The “trips” from the English metropolis 


were almost innumerable, and the charges fabulous; for instance, to | 


Boulogne and back, remaining eight hours, and including a pass- 
port, for 7s. Gd.; to Brighton and back, 8s. 6d. Three yrand trunk 
lines —viz., the London and North-western, the Great Northern, 
and the Great Western—communicate between London and Liver- 


pool, and equal advantages are offered by each to excursionists. | 


Complaints of irregularity as to time occasionally occur, and no 
doubt are justified; but having had some experience, both during 
previous seasons and very recently, of the way those matters are 
conducted in England, we can bear personal testimony to the 
general punctuality and business-like arrangements observed. We 
notice, however, with regret, that although there were excursions 
| from various parts of England éo [reland, there were none from 
Dublin thereto—a loss easily remedied by our steam-packet com- 
panies co-operating fur a reduced fare at certain periods, so as to 
enable passengers to catch cheap trains, and which we have reason 
to hope will be favourably considered next season. 


LOUGH ESKE CASTLE, CO. DONEGAL. 


Tuts castle, now being erected for Thomas Brooke, Esq,, on the 
site of the old house, is in the Elizabethan style. The east entrance 
front is 130 feet in length. ‘The principal entrance will be by a 
handsome porte cocheré projecting a distance of 30 feet from the 
front of house, the spandrils and panelling over tke entrance doors 
being sculptured with the ‘“ Brooke arms.” The steps to principal 
floor are contained within the porch. The roof of porch is formed 
' with Gothic ribs and traceried spandrils: the spaces between rafters 
filled in with rough plate glass; the sides of porch have buttresses, 
' also traceried windows and embrasures, and octagon towers on 
' front. The principal floor contains drawing-room, 25 by 18 feet; 
anteroom, 18 by 18 feet; tower room en suite with drawing-room, 
17 by 17 feet; dining-room, 22 by 18 feet; moraing-room, 17 by 
15 feet; grand stairs, 24 by 13 feet; inner hall, 20 by 13 feet; 
back stairs, strong room, water-closets, bath-roum, butler’s pantry, 
cloak-room, and two bed-rooms. The windows tu east front are 
five light oriels, three storeys in height. Embattled parapets and 
gables are introduced. The octagon towers on kitchen wing to 
‘be used as ventilation shafts. ‘The great tower overlooking the 
Lough on north front is 22 feet square, and’ 80 feet high. The 
walls of the first floor are built witha batter; circular bower 
windows project from principal floor to north front, and on bed-room 
floor to east front. ‘The tower is machicolated, crenelated, and em- 
' battled, has square turrets on angles, and circular tower on 4th 
angle springing from corbeling, flagstaff, &c., &c. The dressings 
throughout are of Mountcharles sandstone. The masonry is of finely 
punched millstone grit, of a superior quality, procured in the neigh- 
bourhood. The mansion stands on a most picturesque site, and the 
‘tourist, after emerging frum the wild and rugged scenery of the 
famous ‘Gap of Barnesmore,” cannot fail to be struck with the 
beauty and grandeur of the landscape around Lough Eske Castle. 
The Lough, with itsislets and wooded banks, and the wild scenery of 
the mountainsof Bluestack and Croglnageer rising out of the Lough 
2,100 feet. ‘This castle, when complete, will constitute a most 
pleasing feature inthe view. The architect is Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, 
C.E., of Sackville-street, Londonderry; the contractor, Mr. Albert 
Williams; clerk of works, Mr. Michael Stedman. 


H 
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THE CEMETERY, LONDONDERRY. 


THE Corporation of the borough of Derry having advertised and 
_ offered a premium fur the best design fur the principal entrance and 
superintendent's residence to their beautiful cemetery, awarded the 
prize to Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, C.E., of that city. The design 
is Gothic, and comprises a grand portal, 20 feet high to apex of 

Gothic arch, having richly mvunted jambs and heads; buttresses 
"and responds with finials and crockets on either side of jambs; the 
front faces panelled and traceried ; uver the arch on plain face the 
borough arms are to be sculptured in basso relievo. On the right side 
of entrance is the office, with Gothic windows, and buttresses with 
finials and crockets toeach pier. and on angles, parapets are embattled. 
On the left of entrance is the side gate, and on the extreme left of 
centre an octagon tower, rising 42 feet high, each face richly panelled 
and traceried in compartments and belt mouldings. The pinnacle 
_is richly carved and crocketted. The gates are highly ornamented. 
‘he wing walls are embattled, and the spaces between filled in with 
medieval pattern railing; on the extreme end of the wings are 
octagon piers 22 fect high each, panelled with tracery pinnacles. 
The whole will occupy a frontage of 120 feet, and to be executed 
in Scotch sandstone. The superintendent's house is a neat Gothic 
structure of brick, with stone dressings, and to be erected within the 
' grounds. Mr. Matthew M(‘Clelland is declared the contractor at 
' £635. It is expected that the Honorable Irish Society will defray 
the expenditure. 
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DEATH OF MR. BRUNEL, C.E. 


Our quarter of the world is already aware of this sail event; and as 
fast as time-conqueriny telegraph and flying steam can communi- 
cate, every inhabitant of the civilized globe shall mourn internally. 
Science has lust one of its brightest ornaments, society »ne of its 
best friends. The master mind that assisted in bringing to matu- 
rity, if not conceived (?) that Herculean task, the ‘Thames Tunnel, 
and some of the greatest projects of the age, has ‘‘ shuffled off this 
mortal coil,” but left undying fame behind. Like many other great 
men, he was called on the puint uf “ victory,” and before bis plans 
were fully consummated. 


— 


CHIPPINGS IN BELFAST. 


Tue terrace of dwelling-houses at Elmswood, opposite the Queen’s 
Colleye (already described in the i BLIN BUILDER), is now uearing 
towards completion. The proprietor, Mr. ‘Thomas Gaffickain, pur- 
poses calling the property ‘the Queen’s Elms,” in commemoration of 
her Majesty having been driven through the avenue in her progress 
to the College, on the occasion of her visit tu Belfast in 1849. The 
central house of the seven intersects the old avenue. The owner of 
the estate, Edward H. Clarke, Esq., has stipulated that the row of 
fine oll elins shall be allowed to remain. ‘The houses are built of 
patent red «dressed bricks, tuck jointed: dressings round cours, 
windows, gables, parapets, &c., being uf cut freestone, from near 
Dungannon. The houses are being erected by Messrs. Cannon and 
Co., of Belfast, their estimate being £7,350, exclusive of grates, 
chimney-pieces, hardware, &c. Mr. Thomas Jackson, architect. 

Designs for Turkish baths for two gentlemen residing short dis- 
tances from town jiave been made by the same architect. 

The competition for £50 and £25 prizes for new concert hall 
promises to be a very brisk one, several yeutlemen cf standing 
having entered the lists) Let us hope that the committee will, in 
their decision, observe the motto, ‘‘Palmam ferat qui meruit,” and 
that deserving candidates may bear off the prizes. 
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FREE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY, 
. PEEL PARK, SALFORD, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Pernars one of the most excellent institutions in the United 
Kingdom coinbining recreation with instruction, is the above; and 
having, on the occasiun of a recent visit to the City of Manchester, 
been enabled personally to judge of its advantages, we subjoin the 
following particidars of its history, which must prove interesting :— 


“The Park was formed in 1846, when a sum of £36,540 was sub- 
scribed for the establishment of three Parks for the free use of the 
people in Manchester and Salford ;—of this sum, £13,000 was ex- 
pended in the purchase and Jaying out of Lark Till and the adjoining 
land, which, when completed, was named Peel Park, in honour of 
that distinguished statesman Sir Robert Peel. It now comprises 
about 4U acres of land, was opened August 22nd, 1846, and is vested 
in the Mayor and Town Council of Salford. ‘The grounds are laid 
out in a tasteful manner, with flower-beds, lawns, grass-plots, arti- 
ficial lakes, &c.; and moreover there are two large ani well pro- 
vided gyimasia, as well as cricket, quvit, and archery grounds. 
The gravel wa)ks extend about four miles over the park ; a drinking 
fountain and ornamental water grace the lower part; and on the 
upper gruunds are meniorial statues of the late Sir Robert Peel and 
the late Joseph Brutherton, M.P., in bronze, and a marble statue of 
the Queen, erecte:l to commemorate her Majesty’s visit to Peel Park 
in 1851: these three colossal statues are the work of Matthew 
Noble, sculptur, London. At the east entrance is the Victoria arch 
—a lofty Venetian arched gateway, with side entrances—designed 
by T. G. Barker, architect, of Salford; at the west entrance are 
placed the handsome irun gates presented by Earl Ducie. A glacial 
boulder, of granite, weighing six tons; a mass of Vesuvian lava, 
basalt from the Giant’s Causeway, twv 68-pound Russian guns, 
from Sebastopol, and vther objects of interest adorn the grounds 
near the inuseum buildings. 

The free museum and library was originated in May, 1849, by 
the late Joseph Brotherton, M.P. for Salford, and E. R. Langworthy, 
Esq., utayor in 1848-50; and the library of reference, containing 
7,000 volumes, was first opened on January 9, 1850; as alsua 
museum of local natural history, in June of same year. 

In 1852 the north wing and grand staircase, Messrs. Travis and 
Mangnall, architects, were added, by which the present fine reading- 
room was attached to the library. A free lending library opened 
on May, 1, 1854; and the museum building now consists of four 
library rooms, a reading-room, seven rooms and galleries, with a 
lower and upper corridor, in which are displayed the collections 
forming the museam. Theo sum of £13,1u7 hus been received in 
pecuniary donativns, besides which, valuable presents of books, 


paintings, engravings, and specimens have been made. The valua- 
tion of the contents of the museum and library in August, 1858, 
was £17,511, and of the building, £6000—a total of £23,511; all 
the property is vested in the ‘Town Council of Salford, who levy a 
small rate under the powers of the “ Public Libraries Act,” for its 
maintenance and support. 

The interior comprises reference and lending libraries; the former 
containing about 16,00 volutes on science and the arts, a good 
and consecutive series of antient and modern historical works, with 
theological, political, and general literature most useful to the class 
of readers frequenting the reading-room, Specifications of Patents 
(presented by the Honourable Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Patents), from the time of James I., 1617, to the present, chronolo- 
gically arranged, the value of which tu intending patentees is in- 
calculable ; and the free lending library, containing 7,500 volames, 
any of which may be taken to the homes of the borrowers, apon 
certain guarantees. The working classes avail themselves largely 
of the privileges of this department, and the large reading-room 
is frequented by about 380 readers daily. 

Arranged on both sides of the corridor are groups of sculpture— 
casts from the antique, presented to the museum by the Honorable 
the Board of Trade—amongst which are ‘‘ Venus de Milo,” a statue 
of heroic size; “ Dancing Faun” (Satyr), the “Gladiator,” the 
“ Discobolus,” or Quoit-thrower; ‘ Antinous,” the ‘ Belvedere 
Apollo,” of heroic size; the “ Fighting Gladiator,” in vigorous 
action; ‘“ Germanicus,” son of Drusus and Antonia, the niece of 
Augustus ; it is also thought to be a statue of the God of Eloquence; 
there are also busts of Apollo, Clyte, Epicurus, Periander, Minerva, 
Trajan, Augustus, Pericles, Demosthenes, Indian Bacchus, Homeric 
Hero, and others; Rotnan and Grecian antiques. 

In the staircase hall and grand staircase we noticed likewise 
several sculptured figures and busts, Elgin marble slabs, models, &c. 
Inserted in the walls of the corridors are enormous slabs of Assyrian 
sculpture, in low relief—the originals were found by Mr. Layard in 
the buried city of Nimroud (ancient Nineveh). 

A copy of the Niniroud obelisk stands on the upper landing; this 
is considered as the most important historical monument brought 
from the city of Ninevel:; it is of Llack marble; on each of its 
sides are five panels, sculptured in bas relief, with lines of arrow- 
headed, or cuniefurm writing. 

A cast of the valuable Rosetta stone isin a case on the landing, 
and contains three inscriptions—one in hieroglyphics, another in 
the Egyptian written character, called Demotic or Enchorial, and a 
third in the Greek languaye; these inscriptions record the services 
which Ptolemy the Fifth, Epiphanes, rendered his country. 

The south gallery contains the paintings and works of art, contri- 
buted to form the present exhibition, and we recognised several 
previously exhibited in Dublin, amongst which were ‘“ The Wolf 
and the Lamb,” and “ Cottage Interior—Awaiting the Return from 
Market,” by Mulready, contributed by the (lueen; some architec- 
tural models, porcelain figures, statuettes, &e., &c.; numbering in 
all 230 works of art. 

The table cases round the gallery contain bead ornamented articles 
of cluthing, made by the Canadian Indians; shoes, clogs, sandals, 
and other protections for the feet, from nearly every part of the 
world; a variety of articles from India and China, grotesque and 
elaborate carvings in wood, stone and ivory, tools fur common use 
by the eastern workman, models of machines, weapons of war, 
metal mosaic work, Chinese drawings, Hindoo paintings; antiqui- 
ties of Egyptio-Greek, Greek, Roman, Celtic, and Anglo Saxon 
perivds, vases and vessels of various forms, bronzes, iron weapons, 
and ‘articles made of glass; one of the ciuerary urns, found near 
Wilmslow, is filled with the bones of an ancient British chieftain, 
interred perhaps 1,500 years since; a collection of stone images 
from the Island of Cyprus, supposed to have been made by colunists 
from Eyvpt, who settled in Cyprus long before the Christian era, 
and represent the gods of Eyypt (Isis and Osirus); with these 
figures are others of Greek form made of terra cotta, evidently in- 
tended to be * toys Jor children ;” one is unmistakeably a “ hobby- 
horse,” with which, perhaps, the little child of a Greek or Egyptian 
other was amused and played with some 2,500 years ago; a few 
Celtic, Irish, and mediaval antiquities; a very fine Druidic bronze 
sword and an old Irish Methvin drinking-cup, cut square from the 
willow-tree. dug from a deep bog near Belfast ; several axe-beads, 
of stone, called ‘‘ celts;” flint arrow and spear-heads, samples of old 
glass painting, and needlework samplers, &e,, &e., showing the skill 
and industry of fair finyzers several generations ayo. 

The north yallery contains industrial products and manufactures, 
and upon the walls are arranged oil paintings belonging to the 
institution, chiefly portraits, and foremost is that of the late Daniel 
O’Connell. Further there is a natural history room, lined with 
upright cases, containing more than a thousand speciinens of British 
birds, arranged in classified order; and a foreign natural history 
room, the walls of which exhibit, in classified arrangement, a series 
of more than 2,000 typical specimens of foreign oruithelogy. 

In the north gallery, casts of Canova’s ‘Three Graces, Gibson's 
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Payche borne by the Zephyrs, Bacchus and Ariadne, Diana Robing, 
and otbers are upon pedestals. Passing to the lower room of the 
south wing, tbe walls are occupied with an extensive series of 
chremo-lithographs, having to the untutored and uninitiated in art 
all the charms of the costly original drawings. In the middle of 
this room is a large marble group, ‘‘ Venus disarming Cupid,” by 
Davies, sculptor, London. There is also a statue of ‘ Ruth,” by 
Papworth; ‘ Highland Mary,” by Spence, &c., &c. The inner 
division of this room contains, perhaps, the must attractive object 
in the whole museum and exhibition—that is, the magnificent 
Indian silver bedstead. The frame of this bed is made of hard 
wood, and is plated over the entire surface with plates of silver, 
richly buinished with gold; it is covered with raised ornaments and 
figures of animals. The massive canopy over the bed is supported 
by twelve pillars, the cornice is elaborately worked, the velvet 
mattress, pillows, and bolster ure rich purple velvet, with gold and 
silyer embroidery, and the curtains are of the finest gold and silver 
tissue which the native Hindov’s love for gorgeous and dazzling 
display ever wove, or the luxurious taste of an eastern prince ever 
purchased. The inscription is as follows:—Presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, by Baboo Deenaruain Sing, of 
Benares, for the Exhibition of Art and Industry, 1851, manufac- 
tured by Manhoo Lohar. At the angles of the platform, upon 
which the bed is placed, are the state umbrellas, brought from Siam, 
and upon the platform are placed India matting of different patterns, 
with a scarlet cloth, embroidered in silver, forming a covering for a 
bullock ; these articles bave been lent by her Majesty the Queen. 

In the Geolozical Rooin, in the wall cases, are displayed a series 
of specimens of fossils, and in the table cases are minerals, ores, 
inetals, rock specimens, corals, and coralines. There are also exhi- 
bited models of extinct animals, and other geological and mineral 
specimens. At the end of the room is a colossal figure, ‘‘ The Thra- 
cian Falconer,” modelled by Mr. Leyland, of Halifax; afresh water 
aquarium, a fern case, and other objects.” 


On the whole, the exhibition is a highly creditable one, and we 
refer with much pleasure to the feast of reason partaken of during a 
few hours visit to the Peel Park. 


STATE OF THE LIFFEY—SEWERAGE OF THE CITY. 


In our last number we published a report of the Corporation 
meeting, when Messrs. Martin and Whelan, Town Councillors, 
brought forward their respective propositions upon these very im- 
portant questions, and we have since heard a good deul of dis- 
cussion upon them. It is really gratifying to find that the public 
are at last beginning to take a personal interest in matters which 
so deeply concern themselves, but which hitherto they have— 
whether from delicacy in interfering with their representatives, or 
supineness, we cannot say—seemed tv think little about. 

Messrs. Martin and Whelan well deserve the thanks of their 
fellow citizens. They have brought information before them which, 
peihaps, would otherwise not have been made public; for there is 
a great deal of freemasonry amongst engineers and architects, as 
well as amongst doctors and watchmakers. They do not like 
the “outsiders” to understand the secrets of their trade; and, no 
doubt, our well-intentioned representatives will be considered as 
poachers upon engineering manors. But we would say, “ Go on, 
gentlemen.” You may not hit the nail directly on the head, but 
every blow you strike will awake an echo at least, to tell of your 
good intentions, and at last sneers may turn to thanks; for even 
those who sneer at the propositions of the enpaid, must feel they 
are at least worthy of the respect due to disinterestedneas. , 

We do not agree with the plans of Messrs. Martian and Whelan, 
but we respect their intentions; and, perhaps, we cannot do better 
than republish the following letter, which we take from a cotem- 
porary, as an exposition of our own ideas. We have well consi- 
dered the question of the Liffey and the sewers, and we almost 
agree with Mr. Martin that, ‘‘ Sfr. Rogers's plan for separating night- 
soil from water ts the best ;” but we should like to hear more on the 
subject before we conclude. When we were about to decide upon 
a wife, we recollect well we were very anxious to hear the opinions 
of our friends, although over head and ears in love; now, we 
cannot say we are in love, fur there never was a more unloveable 
subject than the Liffey and the sewers; but still we should be very 
glad to hear what our friends can say on the subject. 

Omitting beginnings and endings, we republish Mr. Rogers's 
letter tn extenso :— 


THE RIVER LIFPEY—THE PLANS OF MESSRS. 
WHELAN, 


It is needless, perhaps, to refer to the simpler modes of effecting 
the purification of the Liffey and the sewers, whi¢h have been already 
fully described in your journal and elsewhere,’ They are, perhaps, 
tou simple and inexpensive for the second city in the empire to think 
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of adopting. There would be no need for heavy expenditures, con- 
tracts, &c.; and itis not at all unlikely that some such plans as 
now proposed, may be at last fixed on, especialiy as there is actually 
at the command of the Ballast Corporation ample funds which could 
be legally and most legitimately applied to such a purpose; and, 
soinehow, all corporations seein to like plana that cost hundreds 
of thousandsin preference to simple thousands. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to examine into the merits of the propositions now made. 

Although the public owe thanks to the gentlemen who have given 
their time, &c., to the present suggestions, they are, no doubt, pre- 
pared to hear without ill-will, the objections which present themselves. 

The plans proposed are :— 

First, by Mr. Whelan, T.C.—“ To retain the waters of the Liffey 
by means of stop-gates, in order to make a floating basin for ships, 
and by covering up the bed, to destroy the present noxious emanations.” 

Second, by Mr. Martin, T.C.—“ To construct intercepting sewers, 
north and south of the river, into which all the existing sewers 
might empty.” 

Mr. Whelan’s proposition is grounded on the fact that the River 
Avon, at Bristol, has been dammed at the lower part of the city, 
and a spacious basin made for the accommodation of the shipping ; 
and that, therefore, there is nothing to prevent the same course 
being followed in Dublin; but he will, no doubt, see, on a little 
further consideration, there is no analugy between the two places. 

The River Avon above Bristol is one of the most sluggish rivers 
perhaps in the kingdom—its general fall is little more than per- 
ceptible, and it creeps along, winter and summer alike. The Liffey 
is at times a mountain torrent, artificially bent up at its mouth by 
the piers of the bridges and the quay walls of Dublin, until it is 
only to be wondered at that the floods which at times oceur do not 
sweep away some of the obstructions; and the time may yet arrive 
when an easterly gale, driving before it an extra body of water up 
the river, on a maximum spring tide, and meetirg an unusual 
mountain flood, will produce such a catastrophe. 

The River Avon, un the other hand, is not pent up at all; for, 
although its original bed passing through Bristol bas been converted 
into a basin, a ‘* New Cut” haa been made—in fact, a navigable 
river, which carries off ull the surplus water above the level of the 
basin, and this ‘-New Cut” discharges into the Avon beluw the 
entrance locks. 

{t must be plain that if such a ‘safety valve” be necessary at 
Bristol], where there are no mountain torrents to swell the stream, 
it would be infinitely more essential here, where there are. Let 
anyone observe the height of the flood waters ugainst the arches of 
the bridges at present, and then imagine that stop-gates permanently 
held a body of water, say even 8 or 10 feet higher than the bed of the 
river, and he will at once sce that there would not be space sufficient 
above that height, to permit the passage of floods through the arches. 
In fact, we have already too little water way within our quay walls 
and through our bridges, and to curtail it in any manner without 
‘a safety valve,” such as at Bristol, would be most dangerous. I 
do not believe that any engineer understanding hydraulic action 
could think of forming the River Liffey into a basin, witbont pro- 
viding for the discharge of the natural overplus current; and that 
is scarcely practicable. 

But, even if it were possible to construct the basin for ships, would 
the water being retained rid us of the filth discharged by the sewers? 
Surely not! Would it destroy the odour or prevent decomposition 
of the matter? No! Water has no more the power to prevent de- 
composition than it has to hold the gases emanating from decomposi- 
tion. It has been assumed by engineers, that to cover or intermix 
night-soil with water is to destroy its f.ulness—but it is a simple 
fallacy; decomposition takes place beneath as well as above water, 
and its gases rise and discharge themselves into the atmosphere. 

Water in the Liffey, held as proposed, and daily supplied with the 
contents of the sewers, would speedily become such a mass of noxious- 
ness, that its emanations would be unbearable. The Thames now 
tells its own tale in contradiction to all the futile theories of assumed 
science, and proclaims the fallacies which have so long misled the 
public. 

The principle of the second proposition—the construction of inter- 
cepting sewers—is unfurtunately still ‘‘sub judice” in London, 
therefore, it has its advocates, and will have them no doubt, until 
time gives the same proof that it has already given against other 
unjustifiable practices which have made one of the noblest rivers in 
the world the foulest blot upon the country and upon its engineers. 
But although I do not expect that my poor voice will have weight 
enough to wholly counteract the evil, perhapsdelay might be thought 
desirable, until London, which seems to be our pole-star, proves the 
capability of her intercepting sewers. 

If there be no claims arising from the population whose only 
bathing-place is to be converted into a cess-pool—if there be none 
from the inhabitants of the whole shore from Ballybough bridge to 
Dollymount, which would soon be as foul as the shore of the Thames 
at Westminister—if those grievances make no impression upon the 
thoughts of the authorities of our city, there is another which may 
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have its weight. They are just about to complete a work which 
does them honour; and the quays, almost from end to end, are laid 
duwn with an admirable pavement—a credit to the city and its 
authorities. In the name of common sense, let it not be ripped up 
to excavate fur intercepting sewers. Let it rest, at least until the 
citizens have received some value for the large sum it has cost—and 
pleasure in enjoying so creditable a work. Above all, let the in- 
habitants be saved from the horrors ofa winter excavation, extending 
from the King's bridge to the Dodder mouth on one side of the city, 
and from the same starting point, to the extremeend of the nurth-east 
wall on the other, presenting miles of mountains of mire. 

A respite bas more than once saved ‘* the powers that be” from 
the consequences of an unjust judicial punishment, Let Dublin have 
a respite, and in the interim there may be a hope for the citizens, for 
its poor bathers, and for the people of Clontarf. Mr. Martin, whom 
I have not the honour of knowing personally, says, in a recent letter 
published on the question, that “ Mr. Rogers’ plan for separating 
water from night-svil, seems to be the best. That perhaps a law 
to compel the owners of every huuse to provide a receptacle in the 
front area, or in the rere of each house, in which house a public 
company could place a tank suitable in size fur the number of 
residents, fitted with couplings to the soil pipe or pipes, might prove 
eifective, and that the company might find it profitable to provide 
tanks and machinery to remove and replace empty tanks.” &c., &c. 

I have to offer Mr. Martin my acknowledgment for bis valuable 
adhesion to this proposition, and for his complimentary observation. 
It is ten years since the plan was published, detailing all the ar- 
rangements he alludes tv, and was fully explained by public lectures 
at the Dublin Society—given by me, at the request of the Sanitary 
Association. But it has been said that “it takes ten years to make 
the public understand a novelty.” 

It will scarcely be duubted that I believe Mr. Martin's proposition 
for accompany to be a wise one. I shall nuw, however, only record 
my conviction, that one day ur other, some such plan will be uni- 
versally adopted. I may not live to see it; but the day will come— 
because it is the simpleat mode of saving rivers and sewers from 
pollution, and cities from infectious emanations; and also of saving 
forthe purposes of agriculture that which was specially designed for it. 


JASPER W. RoGens. 
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FRANCIS JOHNSTON, R.H.A. 


Or this talented architect, to whom the architectural importance of 
Dublin is so much indebted, we regret to state, no memoir has yet 
been wriiten. As it is not supposed that we can intuitively recount 
the life of one who has lived so many years before our time, and as 
we have heen unable to learn where tu deriye assistance from his 
family, the following poor account, obtained from such available 
sources as local histories afford, must only be taken as something in 
band, waiting for the time when his memory shall be honoured by a 
writer better acquainted with his professional life. 

We would premise that the name of this architect is seldom writ- 
ten properly. It is Johnston, and not Johnstone or Johnson, as 
frequently found in most of the works describing the edifices of 
Dublin. 

Another mistake connected with his name appears by the following 
extract from WWhitelaw’s History of Dublin, quoting Malton, who 
states that “in 1785 an elegant suite of rooms were begun to be 
added to the Rotundo, and the Rotundo itself to be much beautified 
in its external appearance, by Mr. Richard Johnston, architect, 
assisted by Frederick Trench, Esq., to whose exertions and taste in 
architecture these buildings are much indebted. The foundation 
stone of the new rooms was laid by the Duke of Rutland, on the 
17th of July, 1785; They form a pleasing range of build- 
ing, 101 feet in extent, parallel with Cavendish-row, the east side of 
the square. The new rooms are superb; they consist of two prin- 
cipal apart ments, one over the other, 86 feet long by 40 broad; the 
lower is the ball, the upper the supper and tea room. There is a 
analler ball-room on the ground floor, 60 feet by 24, and 
several lesser rooms for cards and refreshments.” Mulvany, also, in 
his Life of Gandon, mentions ‘“‘the commanding talents of Mr. 
Richard Johnston, an architect of whom any country might be 
proad.” It will be perceived that the Christian 1ame is different, 
from which it might be presumed they were distinct persons; other- 
wise who was this Richard ? 

Francis Johnaton, however (taking thedate into consideration) may 
have directed the above works at the Rotundo, and under the advice 
of Mr. Trench, as it appears that Johnston was residing at Armagh 
from 1786 till 1798, superintending the erection of the tower of the 
Cathedral there. He is believed to have becn a native of that city. 

In 1670 St. Andrew's Church Dublin, was rebuilt, the form injadi- 
ciously adopted being that of anellipse, imitated from similar churches 


executed but not used for an auditorium at Rome. Stone gutters hav- 
ing been used, the main timbers of the roof and the upper part of the 
walls became so dangerously decayed, that about 1793 it was found 
Decessary to rebuild the edifice. All above the lower belting was 
removed, by which the old form and dimensions were unfortunately 
retained ; it is 80 feet by 60 feet, and 43 feet high to the cornice, 
and is, as was foreseen, 30 unfavourable to the voice, that a preacher 
of ordinary Jungs cannot be heard with any distinctness by a great 
proportion of the congregation. The exterior is uninteresting; the 
interior, however, is richly decorated, and includes some details 
escaping beyond the usual routine in desigh of the day. The 
design included a tower, 230 feet high, in the Gothic style, the two 
first storeys of which alone were finished in consequence of the want 
of funds; the entire expense of the church, which was opened 7th 
March, 1807, including the new organ, was nearly £22,000. 

The parish of St. George being formed in 1798, the church was 
commenced shortly after, and finished in 1802. It stands com- 
pletely insulated in the centre of a partly rectangular and partly 
semi-crescent-like area, denominatedSt.George’s-place, and surrounded 
by houses. ‘Theexterior dimensions of the body of the church are 92 
feet in front by 84 feet in depth, having a projection in the rear for 
the vestry room and parish school. The whole is of hewn stone; 
the entrance is formed by four fluted Ionic columns, 8 feet 6 inches 
diameter, supporting a pediment. This portico is 42 feet long by 15 
feet projection, and over it rises a handsome steeple diversified in 
plan at each stage, and terminating in a spire surmounted hv 
a cross, the whole most judiciously treated, to a height of 
200 feet from the pavement, forming one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of Dublin. The interior is 84 feet by 60, and presents the 
remarkable feature of the side aisles being separated from the body 
of the church by a partition, which partition supports the gallery 
extending over the aisle, so that no columns are necessary; some 
space, however, is lost. The cost is said to have been £70,000, 
though about £50,000 is generally named in the descriptions. This 
is one of his best productions. 

At the Parliament House, a fire broke out on the 27th February, 
1792, in the House of Commons, and entirely consumed that noble 
apartment, which was of an octangular shape. It was rebuilt by 
Johnston, so as very nearly to resemble the old room, but of a circu- 
lar form. When purchased in 1802 by the Bank of Ireland, this 
building was found to require extensive alterations in the interior, to 
fit it for the new purposes. ‘The Court of Requests and the above- 
mentioned Commons room were pulled down. Preparatory to doing 
so, liberal premiums were offered for designs by the governors, but 
none were adopted, the alterations being placed under Johnston's 
directions. The cash -office, then erected. one of the finest rooms in 
the city, is 70 feet by 53 feet, the walle panelled with Bath stone, 
and ornamented with 24 fluted Ionic colamns of Portland stone on 
pedestals, and suppurting a rich entablature. It is lit by windows 
and by a Jantern, 50 feet by 30 feet, the ceiling of which is 50 feet 
from the stone floor. ‘The library contained a perfect model of the 
whole of the Bank, the work of nearly three years’ labour, and which 
distinctly showed the construction of this office. It is an object of 
much interest to visitors. 

The Richmond General Penitentiarv and House of Correction, for 
four hundred persons, situate in Grangegorman-lane, was com- 
menced in 1812. It is 700 feet in front and 400 feet in depth; the 
mater‘al of dark blue limestone, the details of granite; the whole 
cost is put down at upwards of £50,000. 

To the Foundling Hospital, situate in James’s-street, and of late 
years known as the North Dublin Union Workhouse, Johnston 
added the infirmary, a plain substantial structure, finished in 1810. 
The building is about 150 feet Jong, three storevs in height; each 
of the twelve wards is nearly 30 feet by 20 and 14 feet high—calcu- 
lated to hold twelve beds each—well ventilated. ‘To this institution 
he added the chapel, of Gothic architecture, which was finished about 
1816. It is placed in the centre of the buildings on the south side of 
the interior court, and is 70 feet by 50 feet inside; the nave or 
centre aisle 70 feet by 15 feet, is divided on each side by six pillars 
formed by a union of six others, and which supports the gallery and 
the roof. This chapel had the defect of being unfavourable to the 
voice of the preacher, when the pulpit was placed, as originally, at 
the extreme end of the chapel in the recess. 

At the Castle, he directed (1813 to 1817) the alterations in the 
Wardrobe tower for the Records: and erected (1807 to 1814) the 
Castle Chapel, in the decorated period of the Guthic style of archi- 
tecture, the lower windows of a depressed or Tudor curvature, 
questionably judicious The material is of the calp or common 
black Trish stone, and the arrangement internally consists merely of 
a choir, 73 feet by 33 feet, without either nave or transepts. 
Amongst the external sculptural decorations—which were executed 
by the Smiths— are numerous corbel heads of kings, biskops, &c., 
under hood mouldings of windows; and the internal carvings, by 
Stewart, an cminent artist, are very beautiful. The ceiling shows 
groined archea of plaster work; the pancla of the gallery are of 
carved oak; with mueh other ornamental work and stained glass. 
The total cost was £42,000. 
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Whilst engaged in these works last named, his talents were 
directed to designing another important public edifice. The first 
stone of the Post-office in Sackville-street was laid bv his Excellency 
Lord Whitworth, on the 12th of August, 1815, and was proceeded 
with with a degree of rapidity then unexampled in this country. 
It is three storeys in height; of granite, 223 feet, in front, 150 
feet in depth, and 50 feet high to the top of the cornice. A grand 
portico of Portland stone, 80 feet in length, has six Ionic columns, 
each 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, which are considerably larger than 
that of any other in the metropolis; the pediment is surmounted by 
three statues by the younger Smith, representing Hibernia, Mercury, 
aud Fidelity. The expense of this large building, completed in 1817, 
was over £50,000. 

To Lord Whitworth’s administration is also due the addition, 
about 1816, to the North front of the Viceregal Lodge, in the 
Phoenix Park. This is ornamented with a pediment supported by 
four Ionic pillars of Portland stone, from a design by Jvuhnston. 
The whole facade has been new-faced, to correspond with this 
portico, befure which time the structure presented a very plain ap- 
pearance of brickwork only. 

The Hibernian School, for the children of soldiers, in the Phanix 
Park, was originally built in 1766-7. To this, wings and other 
additions were erected, about 1816, in a manner much to the credit 
of Mr. Johnston; these include the dining-hall, 100 feet by 40, and 
32 feet high. The entrance gate, in the Gothic style, to the Royal 
Hospital, Kilmainham, removed from Usher's-island, was erected about 
1818. This isthelast work but oneto which we find his name attached 
inthe city of Dublin, ‘The last is also not the least, and well exhibits 
the architect, artist, and man. On the 29th of April, 1824, he laid 
the first stone, in Abbey-street, of an edifice destined for the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, of 
which Institution he was the founder and the president. It was to 
the interest of Sir William Chambers, the celebrated architect, in a 
great measure, with King George the Third, that the artists of Eng- 
land were indebted for the foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts 
in London. It was, we believe, entirely owing to Johnston, that the 
scheme of the Academy was suggested, and but for his most liberal 
assistance it might never have existed. The building is of three 
storeys in front; the centre of the lower one is forined in front into 
a recess by two fluted Doric columns, which support the wall above. 
The room beyond the entrance hall, and approached by a short but 
spacious flight of stone steps, being the first exhibition room, 
is 40 feet by 20, used for water-colour drawings ; communicates by 
a large archway, with the great saloon or gallery for oil paintings. 
This room is 50 feet by 40 feet, and is lighted by a lantern, whose 
sashes are inclined at an angle of 45 degrees, whereby the light is 
cast on that part of the wall only on which the paintings are to be 
suspended, while the spectators are left completely in the shade. 
This arrangement of lighting a gallery, it is believed, was first 
introduced by the President West, in his picture-gallery in Newman- 
street, Lundon, and erected about 1820. It is, no doubt, the best 
method for the purpose. A very ingeniously contrived octangular 
staircase leads to the council room, keeper's apartments, and which 
are all in the front building. The first stone records that Johnston 
“ munificently founded this building for their (the artists) use, to 
form a National School of Art,” and by its erection at his own pri- 
vate expense, besides purchasing the fee-simple of the ground, he 
has raised for himself—says Wright, in his Guide—“ a monument such 
as the pride of kings could not confer, and has left to posterity a 
name to be cherished and revered, while the arts shall have an exis- 
tence in the land.” 

He held for many years the office of architect to the Board of 
Works. We are quite unacquainted with the buildings, if any, in 
the interior parts of Ireland, that he may have been commissioned 
to design; and have only left on record that he died on the 14th 
of March 1829, and was buried in St. Geurge’s burial-ground (ad- 
joining the Royal Canal), on the north side. 

As already noticed, Johnston added yreatly to the ornamentation 
of the city. Though exhibiting originality in Italian architecture, 
he did not decline to attempt the Grecian and Gothic styles, and 
though the latter works may not show so good an appreciation of 
the peculiarities of the style, as we are now accustomed to look for, 
they are of great merit, especially when it is recollected that the 
details, more particularly of the Castle Chapel, do not abound in 
Ireland to the same extent as in England, and at the time this 
chapel was erected, there were not 80 many publications on the sub- 
ject as at present. Did he travel in England? is a question that 
naturally arises in one’s mind; who was his original instructor; and 
had he any pupils? are among the many questions to which we 
should have wished for answers, before printing this attempt, and we 
shall be happy to learn further authentic particulars. 


GEORGE ENSOR. 
The Rotundo, adjoining the Lying-in-Hospital, ia a noble apart- 
ment, 80 feet in diameter, by 40 feet in height. The walls are deco- 
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rated with 18 Corinthian pilasters, the intervals between which are 


occupied by windows enriched by architraves and pedimentsa. The 
ceiling is divided by concentric circles, intersected by radii—a design 


simple but effective. It was built in the year 1757, for a place of 
public entertainments, and in it have been likewise held a large 
number of important public meetings. Its acoustical properties are 
admirable. Some of the present decorations on the exterior of the 
building appear to have been added some years after by Johnston. 

This, we regret to say, is all we have been able to find relating to 
one who has left so goud a specimen of his taleuts. 


eRe ree ae —_ 


Correspondence. 


NEW LINE OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE CITY 
AND CLONTARF. 


Six —I claim no originality of idea for this project, nevertheless, 
it may have some novelty for many of your readers. By previous 
numbers of your journal, I observe that with your usual watchful 
eye, and very judiciously, you direct much attention to the long- 
neglected north side, where there is ample opportunity— nav, 
necessity—for vast improvement. You tell us that “ Annesley 
and Newcomen bridges, by their construction, present serious im- 
pediments to public traffic;” also that “the waste space lhetween 
Clontarf road and Ballybough-bridge, 11ow a swamp, ought to be 
reclaimed and made a park of.” Very desirable, no doubt, but 
what think you of this? I recently met with a Ballast-office map, 
dated A.D. 1717, and published before railways were thunght of, 
on which it is clearly detined, that the veritable Church-road, as 
also East-road, and another near the site of new graving-dock, now 
in existence was projected to be continued across the sea to Clon- 
tarf-road, and the holdings of various tenants at either side clearly 
marked out. 

Now a railway does exist there! Suppose arrangements were 
made with the company, by the proper authorities, for a pedestrian 
communication—for the present—along the sloped embankment from 
the Wharf-road to Clontarf-road, and thereby forthwith save an 
unnecessary journey of at least a mile and a-half to inhabitants at 
portion of the north side. Hereafter it might prove further desirable 
to enclose the area between the railway and Annesley-bridge tor a 
park or building purposes, or, by sluice-gates, make a lake thereof; 
and then form a route for vehicles along the pathway site, commu- 
nicating with the quays, docks, &.; and when the projected bridge 
across the Liffey, at the Custoim-house, shall have been constructed, 
bring Irishtown and Clontarf within tecenty minutes omnibus com- 
munication of each other, now three quarters of an hour at least 
direct by other vehicles. S. 

[The project merits consideration.—Eb. ] 


DUST! 

Sin—May I ask, how is it that where there are such vast spaces about 
the city that require filling in, and for which ‘ dust” would be such 
a valuable article, the system of ash-pit cleansing is so defective and 
expensive? In London, Manchester, Liverpool, and other cities, 
dust is sought for as a compliment, and removed gratis; ere it is 
quite a compliment to get it removed ata price. Contracts are 
entered into in the above-named places with the local Corporations, 
and the contractors’ carts are sent round every night. Contractors 
there, by cleansing “for nothing,” make fortunes of the material 
alone, which is here regarded as useless. 

By the excellent series of articles in your journal on “ Sanitary 
arrangements,” ‘* Water supply,” &c., you have exposed inany pal- 
pable defects in our system, and I trust that you will permit inser- 
tion of these few remarks. 

A HousEvOLDER AND SUBSCRIBER. 


THE TERMINUS IN HARCOURT-STREET. 


Str—Doubtless you have taken notice of the novel and pleasing 
front of the railway terminus in Harcourt-street, and the admirable 
arrangement of its piazza, allowing sufficient space for seceral 
vehicles to receive passengers at the same time, while their utmost 
exposure to weather is while stepping across the footway. Witbin 
a few days, however, I find, to my utter dismay, that the piazza is 
to be closed in with iron railing, and undo all the comforts previously 
prepared for the public. 1 freely grant that annoyances might 
spring up in other forms, as is too often to be found in such places, 
but surely in those days of well-regulated police it is not to be 
dreaded ; and at the worst, a trifle to some poor person to look after 
the piazza each morning would remedy all. Architecturally viewing 
the matter, iron railings of any kind are injurious to the appearance 
of fronts, particularly where columns are introduced, and are merely 
regarded as an excrescence, but disappearing of late, as may be seen 
by some of our public monuments. 

A SuuscrisEr. 


[We are requested by Mr. Moran to state, that the water-font in 
new Augustinian church, Galway (see page 112), described to be in 
the Jonic order —whereas the style of the edifice is Gothtc—was not 
specially constructed therefor, but designed several years since by a 
Galway artist, and is only intended to answer a lfemporary pur- 
pose. — Ep. ] 

The new church of St. Augustine, at Drogheda, is to be built from 
designs by Mr. M. B. Moran, architect. !oternal dimensions, 145 
by 60 feet; style, early Gothic, bordering on tracery period; com- 
prises internally, nave, aisles, lateral chapel, tower, sacristy at south- 
eaat angle, and connecting cloister. Nave will have arcades with 
polished marble piers. 

The tenders for roofing, &c., Armagh Cathedral, as per plans, &c., 
by Mr. M‘Carthy, architect, wereas follows:—M‘Gauzhey (Armagh), 
£16,722; Robert Farrel! (Dublin), £13,009; Thos. Byrne (Belfast), 
£9,896 ; Connolly (Armagh), £8,339. Mr. Byrne has obtained the 
contract, and made a supplemental contract to finish the interior for 
£5,400, and the Church is to be ready for consecration in June, 1863. 

During a recent visit to Ballinasloe we noticed that a new Roman 
Catholic church had been erected there, for which on enquiry we 
found that plans had been originally furnished by Mr. M‘Carthy, 
architect, but not carried out according to the intentions of that 
gentleman. 

The new church at Mayo Bridge was designed by Mr. M‘Carthy, 
and not Mr. John Murray, of Dundalk (as learned from some of our 
contemporaries), who is acting as clerk of works; Mr. M‘Gaughey, 
of Armagh, the builder. It will accommodate 1,400 persons, an 
cost £3.000. Style, Gothic. 

A church of small dimensions is being built at Nire, a mountainous 
district in the County Waterford. Same architect. 

A large conventual building has been erected at Enniskillen. It 
is three storeys high, and immediately adjoining are two-storey school- 
houses, containing apartments 84 by 24 feet, in which female chil- 
dren are instructed. 

The interior of the new parochial (R.C.) church of St. James, at 
Dublin, is nearly completed, and a grand stained glass oriel window, 
by Messrs. O'Connor, of London, has been erected. The design 
illustrates the birth, death, and majesty of the Saviour; and forty- 
three figures are introduced. The window is 30 feet in height and 
14 in width, divided into five lights with geometrical tracery. 

A new church has just been erected at Clonroche, Wexford. 

The Marquis of Waterford has subscribed £50 towards repairing 
the cathedral of Derry. 

The Remonstrant Presbyterian congregation of Newtownlimavady 
have erected a manse at Tullyboe; style, Elizabethan. Fitzgibbon 
Loach, Esq., C.E., Londonderry, the architect; Mr. James Allison, 
New townlimavady, contractor. 

{Several handsome villas have been designed by the same archi- 
tect, and are about being erected in the vicinity of Londonderry. ] 

Convent oF Mercy at ENNISKILLEN.—A large and commodivus 
convent, three storeys high, has been built within the Jast two or three 
years by the Very Rev. Dean Boylan, on one of the prettiest sites on 
the banks of the beautiful Erne, immediately adjoining the town of 
Enniskillen, by subscription. Immediately adjoining the convent, 
apacious schoolrooms, 24 by 84 feet, two sturevs high, have been 
built, in which at present are nearly 200 female children. 


Hotes of Melo Works. 


wing tothe female training department, fronting Talbot street, in 


connection with the model schovls at Marlburough-street ; aud we | 


understand that a corresponding wing is in contemplation, both har- 


ture. We understand Mr. Johu Nolau, of M:redyth-place, is the 
builder. The same body is also about having a coastguard station 
built at Clontarf, on the North Bull. 

Jn the town of Belfast twenty-five ordinary drinking fountains 
are being erected. We hope the movemeut will extend to many 
towns of less importance, where fairs and markets are held e-pecially. 

The. dwelling-house at Glenmarine, Brittas. Co. Dublin, on the 
recently purchased estate of ‘Thomas M‘Adam, Itsa.. of Limerick, 


tions of Mr. Lyons, architect; Mr. Whiteacre, builder. 
The Magnetic Telegraph Company bave extended their wires to 
the Curragh Camp. 


and the Port Commissioners are forining an embankment, roadway, 
and stone bulwark extending frum Strand-road to graving-dock. 


_ city, was built in 1816 forty-three vears ago. 
has been improved both externally and internally, under the direc- , 


It is said to be a truthful 


Adam Clarke, has been inaugurated. 
historic likeness, and is in the usual attire of the celebrated divine. 
The statue, when raised on the plinth in front of the obelisk, will 
stand eight feet high, and will be visible from the different ap- 


proaches to Portrnsh. The obelisk is forty-five feet high. The 
| laying the foundation-stone of the Memorial Chapel, at Purtstewart, 
took place at the same time 
| A movement has been set on foot for erecting, on a plot of ground 
'at the rereof the Royal Cork Institution, a public museum and 
library. 

Alterations are being made to premises at Carlow, lately taken by 
the National Bank. W. F. Caldbeck, architect ; Mr. Faircloth, con- 
tractor. 

The monumental oratory previously menticned at Glasnevin 
Cemetery, is in course of completion. Mr. Lyons, architect; Mr. 
Wm. Crowe, contractor. It will be a novel but suitable and per- 
manent structure of chiselled Foxrock granite, not Scotch stone, as 
intended. 


AMERICAN ITEMS. 


A handsome church has been erected by the Irish and Acadian 
French of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, at Boston. 

The foundation-atone of the new church of St. Patrick at Nor- 
ristown, has been laid. 

Mr. T. Molson, of Montreal, has at his own expense erected St. 
Thomas’ Church in that city, aleo expended £50,000 in founding a 
College to which he contributes £1,000 annually. 

Milwaukee, aside from its superabundant dust, is one of the hand- 
somest cities in the Union, and comprises a large number of splendid 
private residences, witb liberal surroundings in the way of parks, 
gardens, and fountains. <A large portion of the town is built on 
made land excavated from the hills and filled into the wild rice 
swamp, traces of which may be seen here and there. There are 
very few buildings of other material than the yellow Milwaukee brick, 
which, however, built into neat architectural designs, makes hand- 
some edifices. There are several buildings constructed of Chicago 
marble, and quite ornate in execution. ‘The churches, with the ex- 
ception of the Cathedral, are quite ordinary affairs externally. Au 
immense amount of building is in progress. On every street 
are being constructed private residences or extensive blocks for busi- 
ness. Indeed, the air of Milwaukee conveys an impression of pros- 
perity, with the exception of the non-commissioned vessels lying at 
her docks, though that is not peculiar to the City of Bricks, ‘The 
New Hall Hotel, recently erected, is one of the most colossal 
and maguificent buildings in the world (a description will be found 
in a previous number of the DusBurn Buitvrn), and quite throws in 
the shade structures of a similar character in Europe. 

An appropriate site for a permanent church structure, capable of 
accommodating at least 2.000, persons has been purchased. This, 
and the erection of a temporary building to ve used fur service until 
the permanent stricture shall be completed, has been commenced. 
The contract was taken up at a cost of 2,300 dollars—it is now 
roofed in, and will be completed and ready for use before the 5th of 
October next. 

The recently constructed aqueduct about four miles above Port 
Byron, which conveys the waters of the canal over the Seneca River, 
is an immense structure. It is second, as a gigantic work of art, 
only to the Snapension Bridge at Niagara, though not by any means 
similar to it Its cost was not far from two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The new burying-place, called the Fort Hill Cemetery, at Auburn, 
isa notable place. The first thing that strikes the gaze of the visi- 


' tor is Logan’s monument—a stone pillar about fifty or sixty feet 
The Board of Public Works has commenced building an additional ' 


high, and ten feet broad at itsbase. It was erected some eight years 
ago, by the company which owns Fort Hill, to the memory of that 
noble Indian chief, who, it is thought, died in this city. The hill 


_ has the appearance of having once been an Indian fort, as earth- 
monizing in architectural character with the existing Italian struc- . 


works surround the brow of the elevation, and warlike implements 
have been excavated from the ground. Amoug the principal vaults, 
is the most extensive one of the Pettitt’s, which cost 8,000 dollars, 
being built of fine marble and stone, with some tasteful ornamental 
work displayed upon the inside, as well as the outside, Another 
vault, constructed wholly of iron, and owned by John Curtis, cost 
5,000 dols. 

The New York State Prison, which occupies a central position in the 
The boundary wal's 


are each 500 feet long, and at least 20 feet high. The different 


. mechanical departments in the prison are under the charge of super- 
_intendents and agents both of the State and of the gentlemen to 
‘ whom the labour of the convicts is given fur a consideration agreed 

The Town Council of Derry are abont erecting an entrance gate- | 
way and superintendent's hoass at the cemetery adjoining the town ; | 


upon by the contracting parties, and comprise coopers’ and toul shops, 
a manufactory of agricultural imp'ementa, large shoe shop, in which 
hundreds of hands are actively employed, harness shop. furniture 
and upholatering rooms, carpet-weaving room, in which five hundred 
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yards of all kinds of carpeting are daily manufactured, and woul- 
carding and spinning iooms. Wool is furnished in'its natural state, 
and here undergves thuse changes which are at'last completed in 
beautiful carpets, in fine cloths, &c, &c, - Onewf the sights of the 
prison is the dining-roony. The dinner-procession of convicts is an 
interesting sight. The workmen in eactr shop form in single file, and 
each man takes hold‘of the jacket -of the man ahead of him, aud 
thus they march to their dinner, which is (as is also breakfast) taken 
on the lower floor; supper being: provided for them in their cells. 
There are now 797 convicts in the prison, the lowest number during 
the past ten months. Several of the prisoners are now undergoing 
punishment by wearing bonnets of iron, or frames which cover 
their heads. and by carrying the bal to which is attached a heavy 
chain, which is also fastened to the leg. 

In close proximity to‘the State Pri-on is the Insane Convict Asy- 
lum—the only one in the State, or in the United States, which ia a, 
separate building, built expressly for the purpose. It is a large and 
substantial stracrare, and now contains 57 insane criminals. 

A ride out to Owasco Lake gave me an opportunity of seeing 
what is generally conceded to be one of the finest sheets of water in 
the State. It is about a mile and a-half wide, at the widest point, 
and ten or twelve miles long. With a fast nag and a fast driver, I 
have seen the -whole'of \ubuan: to-day. Governor Sewanl's resi- 
dence is finely located in the centre of a little forest of shrubbery. 
The building is not'showy, nor as expensive as many others in this 
place, but ix, however, substantial aud comfortable, 
quite cold‘h¢re, and overcoats are generally worn. 
again from Aiburn.” 


I muy write 


Wheeling, nine veara baek, had but one place of public worship ; | 
Whieeliti now hes 18 churches aud three chapels, of which the: 
eathedrat and ehurch of St. Alphonsus, in the town of Wheeling, | 
are among the finest specimens iu their kind of high arebitectural | 


design that adorn any city in the Union. 


LAYING Phi Conner-Sroxnzs oF A New Circa mw Broor-. 


LYN.-—The cormer-stone of a new Catholie Church, to be-called St. 
Peter's, was laid with -appropria’e ceremonies, recently, in’ the 
presence of a@ concourse of people estimated at franr 15.000 to 20.000, 
The spire of the church will be 170 feet in height. ‘There are tu be 
202 pews on the main floor, capable of seating 1,000 persons, with 
rvom for 400 more in the organ gallery. ‘The church and presby- 
tery are to be finished in June, 1860, when a scheol is to be com- 
menced on Hicks-street, upon which the work will cost 20,000 
dollars. 

‘The opera house at Cincinnati cost half-a-mlllion of dollars during 
erection; it was designed and ornamented by some of the most skil- 
ful architects in America. ‘The Merchants’ Exchanye is a spacions 
and expensive building, and the library is said to be a complete 
model. 


ed 


Monthly Railway Remorwda. 


Thereis a chance of adjustment of: the differences which have 
hitherto retarded the formation of a railway from Cork to Macroom: 
A meeting was held recently, at winch Mr. Leader and Mr. Colthurst 
C.E., and other gentlemen attended. ‘I'wo projects came beture thd 
county under the sanction of professional talent. One of them—the: 
southern line—iutroduced by Sir John Benson; proposes starting from 
the terminus of the Cork and Bandon Railway, and. leave that line 
at about a mile distant from Cork, cross through the lands of 
Wilton, under Wilton demesne, and through Bishopstown to Ballin- 
collig, within a short distance of the gunpowder mills. From Bal- 


lincollig along the valley of the Bride, and in almost a level line: to |: 


Crookstown, and from Crookstown to Macroom; the-entire distance, 
inclusive of the mile of the Cork and Bandon Railway, being 234 
miles. The estimated cost. fora double line of rails, is £115,000, or 
under £5,000 per mile: The northern line, by Mr. Colthurst, ‘C.k., 
proposes to start from the new bride of Macroom, run close to the 
cyach road, pass through the vale of Ummmura, and along the lower 
part of Coylalta, to the Jawn of Oakgrove. It crosses the Dripsey 
stream, and then entering the valley of the Lee runs under Innislinga 
abbey through the valley of Inniscarra and: on to a point near the 
Cork waterworks. or it may. bv an additional expenditure be ‘carried 
to a point near the heart of the sea. 

The protracted disputes between the:two principal: railway. com- 
panies in Ireland, the Great: Southern and Western, and Midland 
Great Western, are'in course of amicable adjustment, preliminaries 
having been agrced on, and the details of a permanent arrangement 
referred to arbitration.: 

Two schemes for connecting Derry with: Letterkenny, by railway, 
are on fot, one proposing a Jine trom the latter place to Johnstown, 
there to join the Derry and Enniskillen Railway, at a cust of 
£100,000 fur 144 miles in length; another to extend the Derry 
ead. Luugls Swilly line to Lettorkenny,, 


The weather ie: 


The report of the directors of the Great Northern and Western 
Railway states that the agreement between the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Company and this company bas been 
completed. An act has passed for the exteusion of the Great Northern 
and Weatern litie from Castlereagh to C:stlebar:. Much of the land 
between Roscommon und Castlereagh is alréady purchased, and it is 
expected that the contractors wit be in possession of the whole’ this 
mouth. . The report of the enzineers (Messrs. Fowler and Barry) state 
that since the last report the works of: the’ railway between Athlude 
and Roscommon have been proceeded with by the centractors in an 
energetic manner. The earthwork, bridges, and-culvert, are fart: ad- 
vanced towards completion, and considerably more. than ong-thint. 
the length of the permanent wav'is laid. The supply of permanent 
materials now on, the ground, and the’ state of the works enable the 
contractors to/;make rapid jirogress with the remaining lenzth of the 
permanent way, and at ¢he present time more than a mile per. week 
is being laid down. «. 

‘Lhe affairs of the Waterford and Kilkenny Railwav appear to have 
arrived, at a crisis: The Government Loan Commissioners have, it 
is stated, taken possession, of the line, in virtue of their claim for 
money advanced, and are:to. let it on lease to other parties. ‘There 
are said to be tiiree competitors for the tenancy, viz., the Waterford 
an! Ljinerick Railway Company, the Great Southern and Western 
Rajlway Company, and Mr. Nixon, or the company which that 
gentleman representa, It is said that the Waterford and Limerick 
Cumpany have made the highest bid, and are likely to the Icase. 


AE 


NEW ULSTER BANK ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tie new Ulster Batik, in Warimg-street, is now nearly completed - 


in all its external parts, and when the building will be finished it 
will be an‘ornument to Belfast. . ‘There is nothing certainly equal to 
it in point of architectural beauty in Belfast or in the North of Ire- 
latel; aml; viewing it as @ public building, the only thing to be re- 
gretted regarding it is that % is situated in a place where it never 
now can be conspicuous. 
ground Li9 feet in frontage and 130 feet in rere, and is three sturevs 
hizh.' The fucade measures 91 feet in length and 95 feet 6 inches 
In de;.th. + From the ground to the top of the parapet in front, the 
height is 55.teet, and the whole heizbt, including a group of figures 
which are to‘ornament the building, is 77 feet. 
tecture ndonted is the Italian, and all the details are carried out in 
strict conformity with ‘the best period of the Roman school. Fur 


The building tf erected on a piece of | 


The stvle of archi- - 


the best desizn the directors and committee of the bank offered a. 


premium of £100, and this stimulated architects into a sharp com- 
petition, as is evident from the fact that there were no fewer than 
sixty-seven competitors, The desigu of Mr. James Hamilton, uf 


Glasgow, was selected, and in accordance with that desiyn the edi- | 
five has been erected. The work was beguit in February, 1858, . 


The foundations were laid with piles, each 42° feet lonye, farmed with 
Memel timber and concrete of ble lias lime. covered over with free- 


stuLe flags, 13 inches thick }. and the work of laying the piles was - 


necessarily a tediuus one. . Nothing short of such precautions to 
sccure proper foundations would’ have sufficed to have secured sta- 
billiy fof the structure ta’ be raised tipon.them. 
with a base of Scutclr freestane, two feet nine ivebes in height all 


The building starts - 


round the front and: east and west wings. The windaw cases all 


rouud the sides and back of the building are of cut freestone; and 


brick, two feet thick. These- perforated bricks are very much 


‘the inside and back of the editice ure built of Moore’s perforated . 


esteemed by builders, on account of their superiority, in every res- - 


pect, over the old solid brick. which they are rapidly superseding. 


We have stated that the building is three storeys in height. First, . 


we have the basement storey; next, a cash-office storey ; and third, 
a residence: storey. The basement storey is eight fret high in the 
clear, and is arched over. This storev is made firéproof. The cash- 
office is approaehed by a flight of twelve granite: steps, at the top of 
which we have a magnificent portico. with eight coupled Doria 
ewumns. You then enter the. cash-vffice by a oapacious folding 
door, and approach the counter in front of vou.. This office is 68 
feet tong, by. 40 feet wide. The space in front ef the counter con- 
tains 1,080 square feet, and is abtindant}y sufficient for the accommo- 


dation of the public. The: interior of thia place is very handsome - 
and capacious’ in the extreme, » It fs lighted by axpacious dume, 73 - 


feet in altitude. The- dome will be tiled: im with stained glass, 
firured, and exquisitely designed and aderned. Four eoluimna, each 


28 feet high, of Aberdeen pranite., hizhly poltshed. with marble | 


bases and Corinthian capitala, suppert: the dome; and round the 
walls are pilastera to correspond.’ ‘The: floor is, or will be, covered 
with encaustie ties of different designs and.colouring: 


The-windows - 


will be of stained-jlass, and in perfect keeping witl: the features and | 
character of the building « Altowether, this department will ‘be exe - 


tremely beautiful.’ Along thé- right-wing are situated the:diréctar’s 
dressing room, retiring room, manager's room, director's room, seé- 


retery's room, and apartuonts:for the inspector and. Jaw officer; and 


committee or shareholders; and on a line with it, running to the 
rete, are the strangers’ room, bovk-keeper’s apartment, and safe and 
bdok-safe. Over the Doric cdlumns; on the outside of the building 
on the second storey, rise digght Corinthian columns,-above which 
runs an enriched frieze, elaborately .sculptured and surmounted by a 
Corinthian cornice and blocking. Above that again’ we’ have a 
panelled parapet, enriched piers, urtd antique vases, with -a symbolic 
geoup of three figures, the principal and centre one being Britannia, 
with heraldic devices underit. Along the ‘side compartments and 
recurns are Doric and Corinthian pilasters, which eorrespand and 
harmonise with the pillara and'the clmracter of the edifice. Between 
the pilasters and the columns tliere are beautiful: arch-topped win- 
dows, the whole being finished with hishly enriched -spandrils and 
mask keystones. The wing-rooms jn the business storey are 17 feet 
S inches in height, and the fluors, whiclt are fire-proof, have iron 
joista, filled in with concrete, and one-half is flagged witlt Arbrouth 
stones, and the other half bogrrded.:' The-rooms on the third storey 
are 16 feet 6 inches in height, and well adapted for the purposes for 
which they are intended. ‘They consist ii front of a bed-roonr, bath 
Yvon, drawing-room, aud dining-rvomn ; and-on the right wing area 
nursery and bed-room, and on the’ left are pantry, kitchen, and 
seullery. The entire building is tiréproof, the residertce flower being 
upon Fox and Barvett’s prisciple. When fiilsHed the cost of the 
building will be about £20,000, exclusive ofa good deal of extra 
work which must be done to the surrounding walls and buildings, 
which will partly be taken down, in order'to have thein in keeping 
with the design uf the building itself... Mr: James Moore, who repre- 


sents Mr. Hamilton, the arehitect, and so ericiently superintends the"! 


progress of the work going .on at the building, informed us that the 
bank will not be ready for businesa until about June, 1860. We 
may mention that it was Mr. Moore who built, with so much credit 


| 


to- himself. the Lister Arcade fur the Messrs, Lindsay, and coupling | 
fire Ulster Bank with the Arcade, we think he may be proud in | recently obtained protection under the patent law, for an improve- 


having his name associated with the erection of ‘two suet splendid 
Buiidings.— Beljast- Mercury. 
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WliscéHlaneowe. 


Rid: Janeiro GRanp Tneatre, axp Ottawa Bvuiiprncs 
OMPETITIONS.—\Ve learn frum the Buih Express that Mr. Green, 
architect, of that city, has obtaindd the seeuttd premium for his 
des‘gtt for the New Grand Theatre, at Riv Janviro, which will cover 
more than four times the area of that on which the Covent Garden 
heatre stands, and it will cost more than half a million of money. 
ie competitors embraced architecis from London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and other principal cities in the workl. .Twenty- 
five designs were selected for the final competition, and the first pre- 


mium of £2.250 was obtamed by @ German (Mr. Watheneldt, living : 


at Rio deJaneiro; the second of £900 by an Englishman (Mr. 
Green), ané the third by ‘att American (Mr. Swan, of Philadelphiit.) 
Not only were the premitiiié offered ‘by the Brazilian government 
very liberal, but it reduands‘greatly.to its credit that the amounts 
were paid to the successful conipetitors immediatély the award was 
thade. In Canada, too, Mr: Green, ds‘dlsp Messrs. Fuller and Stent, 
all of them professionally educated in Bath, have attained high 
honours in the competition for the new Houses of Pariiament, to be 
erected at Ottawa. These structures will be built on a sexle of 
magnificence worthy the grandeur of that fine country, of which 
Ottawa is to be the metropolis. Sixteen architects competed for 
the honour. out of which number Messrs. Fuller and Stent -are 
tlre successful catididates. The followirg is the exact: position 
awarded them :—Parliament Houses—~Mbt.° Fuller, Ist. premium, 
1,000 dollars; Messts: Stent and Laver, 2ud do., 400 dollars. 
Departmental] buildings—Measrs. Stent and Laver, 1st premium, 
1,000 dollars ; Mr. Fuller, 2nd do., 400 dollars. Governcr’s resi- 
dence— Mr. Cumberland, lat premium, 400: dollats; Measrs. -Fuller 
and Green, 2nd do., 200 dollats. 


Expiosion of Gas:—Lord Litneri¢k has narrowly escaped vevere ' 


injury from an explosion of gas. Sime alterations to the gasfit- 
tings were being: made in his House néar Limerick, and, tireugh 
somecareleasness; tHe: lower portion of the: dwelling, including the 
servants’ hall, betame impregnated with gas.- A persun holding a 
lighted candel at this tinse tame into the room, and immediately a 
thundering: explosion tdvk place which shook the entire edifice, re- 
ducing the-whule'of ‘the furniture: in the servants’ kitchen and ad- 
joining routn to ‘pieces, and causing considetable damaye in other 
ald of the building. Several of the servants received slight 

urns ‘in different parts of the body, and were removed tu the hous- 
pital ; but fortunately no life was lost. The library, which is placed 
tirectly over the room whence the explosion originated, was alsv the 
arene of some injuries. ‘Lord Limerick himsclf had only left this 
fovni-a few moments before the explosion vceurred: 


work of engineering skill (a description of which appears in this No. 
of Dusiis Buinver, aud. whichis to be opened in November next) 
has been placed in the centre of the nave at the Crystal Palace. 
The inodel, whioh is the property of the Canadian government, being 
constructed to scale, ‘visitors may form some conception ofthe gigan- 
tic character of the enterprise which has succeeded in bridgeing the 
St. Lawrence, by a structure only 176 feet less than two miles in 
lefizth, as well as some slight notion of the waut of through commu- 
nication between Canada and America, which would: commercially 
justify so costly an undertaking. A large collection of photographs, 
taken. at various times during the constryction of the bridge, kindly 
lent. for exibition ‘by Sir Cusack P. Rouey, affords much information 
respecting: the progress of the structure. To those persons who may 
be desirous of comparing the proportions of this great bridge with 
those of similar works in this country, the model: gallery of the 
Crystal: Palace affdrdsy ample opportunity, as in it will be found 
models of the Britannia Bridge over the Menai‘Straits, the bridge 
over the Dnieper at Kief (the -longest-suspension-bridge in the 
world), the Saltash bridge on the South Devon Railway at Plymouth 
(oie of the latest and most gigantic works of: the late Mr. Bruuel), 
the Crumlin Viaduct, and other great engineering works. As adding 
to the interest of the subject, it may be mentioned that the passengers 
by the Great Eastern will probably be in America at the ‘time fixed 
for the formal opening of the Vieturia Bridge; and it will be a evin- 
cidence lung: to be“remembered, that the successful completion of 
two such great works as the Great Ship and the Victoria Bridge 
should have resulted at the same period, and through the labours of 
English engineers.— Building News. 

[A recent visit to ‘the model gallery of the Crystal Palace, and 
inspection of the model in question, fully confirms the opinion of uur 
valued contéemporary.— Ep..} 

New Muzzim-Loamnxe OrvNaNes.—Sir William Armstrong 


ment in muzzle-loading ordnance and projectiles; which he thus 
describes :—“ In: rifle@ ordnance as heretofure made (other than 
breech-loading ordnance) the loading, owing to the necessary tight-: 
hess of the fit,; presents serious practical difficulties which it is the 
object of this invention to avoid. For this purpose } cause the pro- 
jectile, fitted wich’ suitable fillets or projections ou one side, to enter 
the piece of ordnance by: one and to leave it by another track, the: 
projectile and the piece of ordnance being so adapted to each other 


as that the projectiles on entering, and throughout the lvading of | 


the piece of ordnance, sliall be free and easy to move, but, on leaving 
the piece of ordnance, shall be sufficiently tight to preserve the sten-' 
diness essentia? to: precision of action. 
the ordinary projections or projectiles adapted fcr rifled orduance, is” 
furnished wifttr a certain piece or pieces of a soft material, which will 
¢rush and prevent any jatuming or too great tightness as the projectile 
leaves the piece of ordnance.” 

AmEBICAN STEAM Firne-ENGrneE.—The Scientific American states. 
that one of the newly-constructed locomotive steam fite-engines 
lately ran twenty miles on a common road in two hours, ‘Fe whole 
Weight of the engine water and 9 passengers, was 1°  Ulbs, 
9,000 ibs. being the weight of the engine alone.. 

ArtiriciaL Sratuary Marsie.—Mr. Jobard, of Brussels, has 
invented an artificial statuary marble, which is to: be: prepared tor 
sculptors in a liquid state, and can be moulded with the plaster 


The projectile, in addition to- 


figure. It is said to be pure and spotless as Carrara—transparent, . 


pulighed; and-hard as the real substance taken from tho-quarry. 

Fron Milan we learn that a subscription is mooted for an 
equestrian statue of Napoleon III., to be erected in front of the 
white marble minster or duomd thut towers over the plains of 
liberated Lombardy. 


A communication from Rothe says !—The magnificent statue of 
tlre Marine Venus, which was discovered a few weeks ago in some — 


excavations made in the gardens of Julius Caesar, not far from 
the Portese Gate, has heen definitely purchased for the Imperial 
Maseum of St. Petersburgh, for the sum of about 50, 000f. 

ba a  _____*t 
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Publications, 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS. 
Now in the press, price 7s. 6d. 


TRE CALCULATOR; or, TIMBER- 


MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S GUIDE. 
By Winttam KicHarpson & Cuas. Gang, of Wisbech. 
Containing about 500 pages, 12mo. Should be on 
the desk of every one connected with the trade, and 
will be found invaluable for casting and checking in- 
voices, etc., both in reduction of quantity and money, 
With other information. Order early of 


JOHN WEALE, High Holborn. 


Published every FRIDAY Evening in time for Post. 
Price 5d. Stamped. 


THE WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL 


REVIEW and Irish Country GentTLeman's 


Newspaper, conducted by Professor CHARLES A. 
CAMERON, assisted by eminent scientific and prac- 
tical writers. 

Each Number contains several Original Articles 
on Agriculture, Horticulture, and the various depart- 
ments of Rural Industry; Sporting Intelligence; 
Literury and Scientific Notes; Reports of Agricul- 
tural Meetings and Exhibitions; an ample Summary 
of News—Foreign and Domestic—including the 
latest Telegrams; ua full and accurate Report of the 
Markets; « special Report of the Corn Trade, Etc. 

Subscription— Stumped, £1 per unnum. 

* Agricultural Review" Office, 

7, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 


- 


THE LAMP, a Weekly Illustrated 


Journal of Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, etc. 
Edited by Jamis Burke, A.B., Barrister-at-luw, 


Author of “ Abridgment of Lingurd's History of 


England,” “ Memoir of Moore,” “ Memoir of Edmund 
Burke™ (prefixed to Speeches), “ Annual Abridg- 
ment of the Sta.utes,"’ ete, 

The Lamp contuins deeply Interesting Tales; beau- 
tiful Illustrations of Places and Events of Interest ; 
Lives and correct Portraits of distinguished Cha- 
racters; Essuys by emincnt writers; Poetry of a high 
character; Reviews of, and Extracts from, the newest 
and most agreeable Books; Abstracts of important 
Lectnres; entertaining Varictles; and Notes un im- 
portant Events. 

Six Copies sent prepaid for Sevenpence, and the 
Monthly Parts for Eighteenpence a quurter. 

The extensive circulation of the Lane among all 
Classes (to which that of no other Catholic periodical 
approaches) offers a most favourable medium to 
Advertisers. The Terms are—in the Weekly Number; 
Not excceding 4 lines, or 36 words, 2s.; for every 
additional line, or 9 words, 4d. On the Monthly 
Wrapper : Not exceeding 4 lines, or 36 words, Is. 6d. ; 
for every additional] line, or 9 words, 8d. 

London: THe CatHoLic PuBLIsHING AND BooxK- 
SELLING CumPANY (Limited), Charles Dolinan, 
Manager, 61, New Bond-street, W., and 6, Queen's 
Head Passage, Paternoster-row, E.C.; and J. 
MULLAny, 1, Parllument-street, Dublin. 


eee 


ALUABLE BOOKS, relating to 
ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, and CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, on SALE, at tly Repucxp 
Prices, at BRADLEY BATSFORD'S, 52, Hieu 
Hotsorn, Loxnon, W.C. 
Architectural and Scientific Books bought or ex- 
changed. Cutalogues sent Post free. 


es 
DOULTON'’S SEWERAGE PIPES, 


Waele KELLY, the City Saw Mills, 

66 and 67, THOMAS-STREET (opposite John's- 
lane), and 128, FRANCIS-STREET, has always a 
large stock of these Sewerage Pipes, as also of Oven 
Tiles, Chimney Tops, &c. 


66 & 67, THomMAS- STREET, & 128, Francis-srnger, 


Puke BRICKS, of every description 

and size; Furnace Blocks, Flue Covers, Chimney 

Cans, Vent Linings, Gas Retorts, Sewerage and 

Water Pipes, Vuses, Fountains; Balustrading; Fire 

Clay, ground and selecte!, inanufactured at the 

GakNKIRK WorKs, near Glasgow. 

A large Stock always on hand, and for Sale by 
WILLIAM D. HENDERSON, 
Agent for Betfast. 
Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance Office, 
42, Waring-street. 


THB DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Machinery, Patents, ec. 


HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, DUBLIN. 
ESSRS. TURNER ann GIBSON, 


Manufacturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, 
Fruit Houses, Pine Pita, ete. 
ORNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, 
Trellises, Flower Stands, Vases, ete. 
Grand ENTRANCR Gates, Guard Rallings, Farm 


Inox Roors for Railway Stations, Breweries, Gus 
Works, and Farm Buildings, ete. 

WARMING & VENTILATING Dwelling Houses, Prison 
Conservatories, Mills, and Public Buildings, etc. ; 
House, Laundry, Cooking, and Steaming Appa- 
ratus. 

Bripcrs, Gmpers, Iron Lattice, Bowstring, Suspen- 
sion, Patent Balance Kolling, and Swivel Bridges, 
and Floor Girdcrs 

T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their ecork, 
to the Iron Conservatories, Heating, etc., us erected 
at the Roya, Botanic Garpeys, Kew; the INNER 

CIRCLE HoTaNic, ReoENt'’s Park; CHELTENHAM: 

VICKREGAL LopGR; GLASNEVIN: and various Works 

by them throughout the United Kingdom. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
NVENTORS are respectfully in- 


formed that the undersigned enntinue to procure 
Letters Patent and to Register Designs as heretofore 
during the last fifteen years, information on which 
may be had on addressing a letter or by personal 
application. BARLOW and CO., Office for Putents, 
89, Chancery lane, W.C. 


SS ee et 

VENTILATION—PURE AIR.—A 
New Putented VENTILATOR applicable to 

Public Buildings, Houses, Ships, Carriages, &c. 


“It is exceedingly ingenious, and the inventor has 
solved the problem which has so lung baffled the 
calculations of science and experience.” —At/as. 

“A cheap, simple, and uneiting means of obtain- 
ing perfect ventilation.”"— Times. 

For particulars apply by letter to J. P. BYRNE, 
Esq., Solicitor, North-West Chambers, 4, Lower 
Urmond-quay. 

Se gh a 

ATENT OFFICES and DESIGNS 

REGISTRY, North West Chambers, 4, Lower 
Ormond-quay, Dublin; and 47, Lincoln's Inn Fieids, 
London, J.P. BYRNE, Solicitur, Agent. 

N.B.—A useful Pamphlet, “ Hints to Inventors 
and Designers,” gratis on application. 
ee 
\ ESSRS. James & Epwo. BARKER, 
{ BUILDERS, 

Contractors to the War Department, and Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 
32, UPPER ABBEY-SfREET. 
F SURRIDGE (late of London), 

e Manufacturer of Photograph Apparatus, 
Scientific Modeller, &c. 

67, AUNGIER-STREET, DUBLIN, 
© 
\ HEILS AND SCOTT 

respectfully announce their removal to their 
new and more extensive PREMISE 

28, WESTMORELAND-STREET. 

B. MICKLETHWAITE, Sram- 

@ FORD ARCADE, ASHTON-UNDKR-LYNR, near 
MaNcnestex, Eno.anp, and Manx Arms Hotel, 38, 
Fleet-street, Dublin, Agent for Green and Jackson's 
Mortising Machines, Mr. Horsfall's Paten’ Mitering 
Machine, Mr. Furness’ Machinery, Mvsars. Greenwood 
und Batley’s Improved Ribvon Sawing Machines, and 
J. Ellis, jun., and Mr. Cordingley's Steam-engines, 
and other Machines worked by hand or power, 
for Builders, Contractors, &c. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

y ~ ° 

ENRY E. JAQUES Architectural 

Carver (late of Myres's, of London ), begs to in- 
form the above that he has commenced business at 
36, Middle Gardiner-street; and having a thorough 
knowl. dge of Architectural Carving, he respectfully 
solicits thelr patronage. 

N.B.— Plain and Fancy Block Letters on the 
shortest notice, and at the most moderate terms, 

36, MIDDLE GARDINER-STREET. 

To Architects, Engineers, Artists, and Amateurs, 
\ M. M‘CLEARY W IGHTMAN, 

PRINTSELLER & ARTISTS’ COLORMAN, 

22, NASSAUC-STREET, 
Has always on hand a large and varied Stock of 
Drawing Materials, Paper of different sizes, Colors 
Brushes, Pencils, &e., which professional gentiemen 
and others will find adapted to their requirements, & 
moucrate iu price. 

ARTIoTS’ WAREHOUSE AND PHOTOGRAPHIO GALLERY, 

22, NASSAU-STREET. 


[Ocr. 1, 1859. 


aiscellaneous. 


RT-UNILON OF I[IRELAND.— 


The system of Money Prizes, with the right of 
selection In every case by the Prizeholder. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA. 
One chance in the Annual Distribution for each Guinea 
subscribed. The next distribution in April, 1860. 
Right Hon. Maztere Brady, Lord Chan- 


Gates, Hurdles, and Strained Wire Fencing, etc eens conn Barton, Esq.; and the Hon. Jadge 
, ‘ ° ce S 


rers—The Bank of Ireland and Its 
Branches. Secretary—Gcorge F. Mulvany, Esq. 
T. Henry Killingley. 

The Report for 1858-59 is now In course of circu- 
lation, and may be had gratis of all Agents of the 


| Society, or direct through the office, free b 


y post, 
_OrFice—No. 113, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, 


NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


GEE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC 
h 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Caanure 
saga © 000 Crisco the way to obtain 
; onsols payable during life; or 
£5,000 Consols puyable at death. 
For a Premium of One Guinea. No other charge 
nor Habvility. No Medical Examination. No re- 
ferences to friends required. 
Male and Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, 
&c., to be made to G. J. Farkance, Managing 
Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, CHanixc Cross, 
Lonvon. 
®_* Agents wanted throughou' the United Ki tngdom. 
Agent for Dublin— 
W. L. Ettwoop, Esq., 146, GREAT BRITAIN-STREET. 


PURE AND BRILLIANT GAS LIGHT. 
AS IN COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


IMPROVED PATENT HYDRO-CARBON GAS 
APPARATUS. 

JosavuA EpMUNDSoN and Co. having the exclusive 
right to Manufacture and Sell this Gas Appa- 
ratus, call attention of the Public to this most valu- 
able invention. It fs peculiarly adapted for Lighting 
Gentlemen's Mansions, Colleges, Mills, Manufuctories, 
Railway Stations, other Country Estublishments, and 
Public Gas Works fur Towns. 

The Appuratus will produce more Gas from a ton 
of Coal than any other, and can be so arranged in 
the erection that the Cooking of an establishment, 
of whatever size, can be effected without OX petise, 
ne i being required beyond that used in making 
the Gnas. 

Particalars as to price, size, scientific merit, etc., 
and the most satisfactory reference to parties for 
whom ft has been erected in this country, will be 
given by 

JOSHUA EDMUNDSON AND CO,, 
34, 35, 36, CaPeL-sTreEt. 

Estimates for all parts of the Kingdom given, free 
of expense. 

Country Towns lighted at a very small cost. 

Agents for Milner's Fireproof Safes. 
| OGERS’S Parent Peat Caarcoat, 

for Sanitary Uses generally: for Disinfection of 
the Dead, Purification of Sick Chambers, Filtration. 
of Water, Purification of Ships, Stables, Cattle Sheds; 
for Packing Provisions, Eggs, Butter, &c.; and for 
Agricultural Purposes. Manufactured by Tag Heacriz 
OF Towns IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 

Works and Depots:—Derrymullen, Robertstown, 
Co. Kildare; Newcomen. bridge, Dublin; 8, Donegal- 
sqnare, North, Belfast. General Agent—Josern GQ. 
THOMPSON. 


PHEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIR- 
CUMFERENTRRS, MATHKMATICAL Drawing In- 
STRUMENTS, SCALES, RULES, Tapes, T Squares, &c. 
JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Lambeth. near Astley'’s Theatre, respectfully calls 
attention to his Stock of the above articles, manufac- 
tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 
considerably lower than ever charged for articles of 
similar quality. An illustrated price list forwarded 
free on application. 8-inch Dumpy Level complete, 
6 guineas; 10-inch ditto, 8 guineas; 14-inch ditto, 10 
suineas: with compass. 1 guinea each extra. Best 
5-inch Theodolite, divided on Silver, 18 guineas, 


MAW AND CO'S MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 
a rie] 
EORGKE HOLMES ayp CO., 10, 
Sin Joux Rocerson’s Quay, are prepared to 
furnish Architects and Builders with designs and es- 
timates for Mosuic and Encaustic Pavements for 
Halls, Conservatories, Corridors. ete., and execute all 
orders with expedition. These Pavements being 
“Smperishable”™ will be found a highly-decorative 
and most economical substitute fer ordinary floors 
and thelr perishable coverings. 
Benthall Works, Broscley, Salop. 
\ENTLEMEN ABOUT ‘TO BUILD, 
or make Altcrations in Premises, will find it to 
thelr advantage to consult 
JOHN S. SLOANE, C.E., 
AGRICULTURAL AND GENERAL ARC 
&, RICHMOND-STREET, NORTH, DUBLIN. 
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PASSING EVENTS. 
W¥OPICS replete with interest to both the scien- 
oP tific and mercantile communities, have presented 
themselves in such rapid succession during the pre- 
S ceding month, that we find it impossible in our 
available space to give to each sufficiently lengthy 
and special consideration. : 

How strangely coincidental that scarcely had the 
death-bell ceased its tolling, and the remains of one of 
England’s brightest luminaries in the scientific hemi- 
sphere been lowered into their lust resting-place ; than 
the world was again taken by surprise at the unex- 
pected announcement of the death of another in the same 
profession, to whose abilities and energy in developing 
possibilities, mankind in every quarter of the globe is 
indebted. Robert Stephenson was destined to im- 
prove and perfect what his father “George” had 
begun, and nobly has he sustained the reputation of 
his ancestor. ‘To both father and son the world at 
large owe more for social and commercial advance- 
ment, than to the whole phalanx of political agitators 
aid economists, reform champions, &c., &c., of the 
ave. Ireland alone—though not the scene of his 
triumphs even partially—has directly profited by his 
genius in surmounting apparent obstacles to facility 
of intercourse with the sister country; for by his 
conception and skilful completion of that stupendous 
work, the Britannia Tubular Bridge, she has been 
brought nearer those on whom her progress most de- 


pends ; nearer in a commercial sense, as evidenced by, 


the rapidly increasing tratfic and importance of busi- 
nesa transactions between the two countries; and ina 
social, as affording better opportunity for mutual ap- 
preciation and the dispelling of ancient prejudiccs, 
which happily, day by day, are gradually vanishing. 
This month—and probably before the sorrowful news 
shall have well reached our transatlantic friends— 
another mighty monument of his genius—the Victoria 
Bridge at Montreal, and now the greutest structure 
of its kind in the world—is to be completed. Parti- 
culars of this work may be found in other portions of 
the journal, and a perusal will serve to slow the great 
moral courage, the wonderful skill, the unceusing 
energy, that was brought to bear to ensure tlie suc- 
cessful completion of such a herculean task. With its 
inauguration in January, will be associated a uni- 
versal regret for the melancholy event that deprived 
the projector, the satisfaction and pride of witnessing 
his work accomplished. It has been with truth re- 
marked that Mr. Robert Stephenson was peculiarly 
fortunate, both in the character of his works being 
utilitarian, and in his projects being matured—indeed 
society has reason to congratulate itself on this fact ; 
for we believe that inany giant minds exist unknown 
in every age, and many glorious projects are conceived 
whose maturity would immortalize their authors, but 
die with them in obscurity for lack of opportunity to 
realize them. Next to this, the engrossing topics in 
every grade of society are the “Great Eastern,” that 
monster of the dvep—-beside whose huge proportions 
all otier monsters sink into insignificance—where 


will b: her destination ?—what are the probabilities of 


her success as a@ co.tmercial speculation 2? ‘The con- 


sideration of these queries we must leave to longer 
heads than ours, but in an artistic capacity we must 
confess that her vastness seems to be her only recom- 
mendation. A more graceless, bulky, or unwieldy 
mass could scarcely ride the deep than she is. For 
this expression we are prupared to incur censure from 
a few of the enthusiasts, who proclaim her “a miracle 
of art;” yet for the one who may be found to differ, 
twenty will agree with us that she 1s certainly not in 
contour an artistic model. Will she answer her 
purpose ?—will she conveniently carry an army of 
10,000 soldiers fully equipped for a campaign ?—will 
she achieve, in all weathers, a minimum speed of 15 
knots an hour ?—will her vastness and her build 
lessen the motion to be experienced by her passengvrs, 
and the inconvenience of sea sickness ?—will she weather 
astorm? These are every-day questions yet to he 
answered by time and a few trips across the troubled 
waters of the broad Atlantic; but without professing 
to be an authority in nautica] matters, we confess to 
number amongst those who entertain misgivings as to 
her seafaring qualities ; though, with all wondering at 
her vastness, and admiring her appointments. 

Would that it became our pleasure to announce this 
month, with reference to the London strike, the same 
satisfactory adjustment of differences as in the case of 
the Dublin carpenters a short time since ; but such is 
not permitted, for dissension yet prevails, and as lgug 
as a shilling dividend is obtainable, for many of those 
who have warred against the declaration, it appears 
likely to remain so. Slowly, but surely, however, the 
masters appear to be gaining ground; and have main- 
tained the lock-out, though in a considerable minority, 
against a multitude of opponents, with a determination 
and unanimity of purpose truly remarkable, but very 
characteristic of John Bull. From the most recent 
authenticated returns by the Central Association of 
Master Builders, we learn that the following is tle 


result. The numbers of men returned to work un:er 
the declaration— 
For the week ending September 17, were ............ 4,242 
” ” ” a 7,620 
a re October 1. 3 9,037 
” ” ” 8, (6. . emda weewenee 10,740 
” ” ” 15, ” 11,692 
‘i ‘3 ger, BOD Mee: oes sreat: 12,226 


“Tt was also reported that on the 22nd October, 2,700 
men (in addition to the 12,226) had entered establish- 
ments under a shop rule embracing the spirit of the 
declaration.” Hence it would appear that about 6,000 
skilled hands still remain voluntarily out of employ- 
ment; and assuming that their families represent even an 
average of three for each man, it is clear some 18,000 
human beings are, from this misguided movement, 
thrown into a state of self-imposed mendicancy. We 
read figures and facts here relative to this strike with 
comparative indifference, but to become an eye- witness 
awakens the senses to pity and concern, not perhaps 
for the wrong-headed individuals themselves, but tor 
their starving wives and innocent offspring. Recently 
we saw distributed in different districts of the English 
m>tropolis, groups of the malcontents lazily lolling in 
the vicinity of the buildings, they were a short time 
since assisting In rearing; regarding them with an air 
of fixed and sullen determination, and heaping cur-es 
both loud and deep — accompanied, when opportu:.ity 
offered, with hooting and blows of missiles — on their 
fellows who had resumed. We anxiously hope for the 
total cessation of hustilities, for the odds now are = so 
unequal, that the contest must speedily come tua close. 


THE PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURE IN IRELAND. 
BY (THE LATE) JAMES GANDON, ARCHITECT. 
(Continued from page 107.) 


Tus ingenious Dr. Young, late Bishop of Clonfert, in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, has done little more than confine 
himself to the theory of the Gothic arch—how far it has peculiar 
properties of sustaining incumbent weights under peculiar circum- 
stances. In stating the sentiments of different writers, concerning 
the origin of the Gothic arch, his lordship refers to Stukely, who 
considers the pointed arch and slender pillar to have been invented 
by Abraham—an opinion that Warburton adopted in his notes on 
Pope's Fourth Epistle, where he calls them calf cathedrals. This 
idea is probably taken from the thirteenth chapter of third book of 
Albertus, who has these words—" Etenim ducendi arcus rationem 
traxisse homines hinc puto. Nam cum viderent trabes duas junctis 
capitibus posse, imis pedibus divaricatis, ita fermari ut mutuo 
innexu, paribusque contra se ponderibus sisterent, placuit in- 
ventum.” Stukely had nothing more to do but to give these 
trabes or beams their branches and leaves, to make his patriarchal 
arch. In the like manner the aathor of the History of the Gothic 
Building at Batalha supposes the Gothic architects attended to the 
proportions of the human frame. This notion is taken from the 
first chapter of the third book of Vitruvius, the title of which is, 
“De sacrarum Adium compositione, et symmetrus, et corporis 
humani Mensura.” 

Vasari, more than two centuries ago, has given the result of 
every inquiry that can be made into the origin of the Gothic 
style. ‘*There is,” he says, ‘‘another species of architecture, 
which, in its ornaments and proportions, is very different 
from the antique and from the modern, nor is it used at 
presznt by good architects, but avoided as barbarous and 
monstrous, being entirely deficient in order, so that it may be 
rather called disorder and confusion. It was introduced by the 
Goths, who, after they had destroyed the ancient fabrics, and the 
architects were slain in war, introduced arches of the fourth point, 
and filled all Italy with this monstrous style of building.” He 
adds much more, well worth perusal. I must, however, observe, 
that Dr. Ledwich has disproved, in a very satisfactory manner, the 
Goths being the authors of the style, though it certainly originated 
in the dark ages; and however slight may have been held the opinion 
of that great man, Sir Christopher Wren, as to the Gothic style being 
of Saracenic origiu, there is every reason to believe that his obser- 
vations on this subject are not without foundation; and the annexed 
print® I consider will, in a great measure, serve to illustrate Sir 
Christopher's opinion. The drawing from which the print is taken 
was given to me by that truly esteemed artist, Mr. Daniel, whose 
illustrations of the architectural buildings of India do him much 
honour. The print represents the entrance of a Hindoo temple; 
the antiquity is so very remote that the time cannot, from any 
authority whatsoever, be ascertained. It is cut out of a granite 
rock, and dedicated to Mahudeva;; it is situated near Eya, in Bahar, 
East Indies. The arch is not only pointed, but also decorated with 
quatrefoil between the mouldings, and it is only substituting angels 
and saints instead of the elephants, and it may be adapted for an 
entrance to a cathedral. It may be suggested that this strong 
illustration has not been, in after periods of Asiatic architecture, 
resorted to; but many reasons might have interfered; it may have 
been thought too sacred, and were even this inference incorrect, the 
style was surely sufficient for an ingenious architect to emulate, and 
indulgy his fancy in forming a new style of architecture. There 
appear additional circumstances in support of these conjectures; 
for in the Asiatic researches, in Chambers’s Account of the Ruins 
of Mavalepuram, they evidently assimilate to the Gothic taste, 
being surmounted by arched roofs, composed of two segments of 
circles meeting at a point, &c. And Fra Bartolomeo relates in his 
voyage—‘* There have existed Christians from the time of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar. The mis- 
sionaries visiting this place, who were skilled in drawing, might 
bive bronght specimens tu Italy, &c.; and as the architects were 
chiefly priests or monks, they might have preferred this style of 
building to that of the Greek or Roman, as deviating from their 
temples and being more impressive to their ideas of Christian wor- 
ship.” But to proceed with this sketch of Irish architecture. On 
the arrival of the English, and their settlement in the country, the 
erecting of castles became indispensably necessary to the security 
of their persons and property, and the cortinual feuds between the 
eettlirs and the natives multiplied fortresses to an incredible 
nuniber; for it appears, about the 7th of James I., that every 
person possessing the greatest portion—that is, 2,000 acres—was 
bound, within two years, to erect a castle on its lands, with a strong 
court or bawn about it; every person of a middle portion—ze, 
1,590 acres—within the same time, to build a stone or brick court, 
with a bawn about it; and every person of 1,000 acres to encourage 


bit, Ganden evidently Intenled to filustrate this essay with engravings.— Ep. 
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his under-tenants to build about the castles.— Vide Harris’s Hiber- 
nica, p. 128. In consequence of the regulations, according to 
Pyner’s Survey, made 1618, there were built 107 castles with 
bawns, 19 castles without bawns, 42 bawns without castles, 1,897 
dwelling-houses of stone or timber. We find the dwelling-bouses 
are thus described—they were composed of clay, covered with ferns, 
heaths, or straw, as similar to those described by Holingshed— 
‘““'The greater part of our buildings in cities and good towns of 
England, consisteth only of timber, cast over with thick clay, to 
keep out the wind, &c.” 

These houses were framed with timber, the panels wattled and 
pargetted over with coloured clay or mortar. Dick's coffee-house, 
in Skinner-row, Dublin, was of this sort, and so convenient, roomy, 
and elegant, as to be inhabited by the Earl of Kildare in 1534, and 
called the Carbrie. Moryson, in 1589, thus speaks of Irish houses 
—“ The houses of Dublin and Waterford are, for the most part, of 
timber, clay, and plaster; in yeneral they very seldom keep out the 
rain, the timber not being well seasoned, and the wall being com- 
bined with clay only, not with lime and mortar tempered; and 
many gentlemen have castles built of freestone, unpolished, and of 
flints, or little stones ; and they are built strong for defence in times 
of rebellion, for which cause they have narrow stairs and little 
windows, and commonly they have a spacious hall, adjoining to the 
castle, of timber and clay, wherein they eat with their family. The 
mere Irish sleep under the canopy of heaven, or in cabins, wattled 
and covered with turf.” 

About 16338, the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
began, for that age, a princely mansion,® situated at Jigginstown, 
about a mile eastward of Naas. Tradition says, the bricks of which 
it was erected were brought from Holland; they are smaller, better 
made and coloured than any now in use. From the foundation to 
the first floor this edifice is erected with stone, extremely well built; 
the length of the front is about 860 feet, and it had 24 windows 
on the ground floor, which was vaulted, at: each flank three in a 
square pavilion, raised higher than the front; under these -are 
vaulted kitchens, faced with bricks, in good preservation. Being 
informed that in the construction of this building there were many 
circumstances worthy of attention, J availed myself of an oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of examining the remains of this 
building, in the year 1783, with the late Earl of Portarlington, 
when accompanying him to his seat at Dawson-court. On inspec- 
tion of these vast ruins, we discovered nothing peculiar, except the 
incrustation or cement with which they were covered internally. 
Having with some difficulty broken off a piece, it had all the ap- 
pearance of having been an oil cement. To the south-west is a 
square stone building, and at some distance another; probably these 
were designed for flanking towers, for all the houses at this period 
had such defences, or were castellated; but as this house was never 
finished it produced very little excitement for imitation n building, 
and the truly calamitous situation of Ireland shortly after this 
period, was a preventive check to any further improvement in civil 
architecture; and the state of building continued nearly the same 
as already described until the revolution in 1688, and the face of 
the country long continued to show nothing but dreary scenes of 
ruined churches, castles,¢+ and poor, wretched hovels of houses ; 
even those of the gentry were every way unworthy to mark the 
residence of opulence or «distinction. Little more was at this period 
thought of than individual security. Even so late as the year 1779, 
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® Allen, Viscount Allen.—This family, long residing in the kingdom of Ire- 
land, was transplanted from Holland about two hundred years since. James 
Allen, Esq., came from that country to Ireland, sent over as a factor for the 
Dutch, in the latter end of Elizabeth's reign. Being very handsome in person, 
and possessing great skill in architecture, he was much esteemed and con- 
sulted by the most eminent nobility and gentlemen in their buildings, parti- 
cularly by the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, fu his large 
intended edifice near Naas, and laid out the plan of his house at Mullinahack, 
near Dublin, leaving ft to his son, Sir Joshua, for whom he acquired a consi- 
derable fortune.— Vide Archidull's Srish Peerage, vol. v., p. 181. 

+ There are very few cestles at present remaining in Ireland of any con- 
siderable magnitude, when compared with those of England. It must be 
aliowed that at the time of Henry VIII., when the cathedrals, religtous houses, 
together with the castles of the barons, embosomed in their woods, existed in 
all thelr Gothic pride, England exhibited a scenery that must have nffurded 
surprise, and would have dcliyhted even « Greek or Roman architect of the 
Augnstan uge; the lofty and towering spires of the cathedrals uniting to a 
peculiar style such varicty of fantastic ornament. executed with materials so 
sligiit in substance, yet possessing such strength, combined with such great 
statistical knowledge in the art of cutting, and the formation of masonry, us in 
the arches, &c., to support the Incumbent weights On the other hand, we 
may observe, that the Greek or Roman architects, with all their refinement, 
knowledge, and taste, were frequently obiiged to have recourse to enornwus 
blocks of stone or marble, added to such thickness of wall as to form artificial 
works In the construction of their edifices, in order to resist the injuries of 
time, and hand them down to posterity. The present generation, particularly 
the Society of Antiquaries, sensible of the genius shown in many of these 
works, are Investigating, with the discrimination they merit, their several 
beauties; while the painter of landscape seeks every occasion to add our 
rufned Gothie bulldings to embellish the glowing colours of his canvas. The 
Many excellent engravings of these subjects will hand down to posterity ruins 
daily crumbling into dust, and will show that if our ancestors had not that 
pure taste of Greece or Rome, yet they had one more suited to the times, 
though often wild and extravagant, vet beautiful, and, in some instances, boih 
n the design and construction, sublime, 


observations :—** Another circumstance to be remarked is the 


miserableness of many of their houses. ‘here are men of £5,000 
a-year in Ireland who live in habitations that men of £700 a-year 
in England would disdain. An air of neatness and order, dress and 
propriety, is wanting to a surprising degree around the mansion ; 
even new and excellent houses have often nothing of this kind 
about them.” 

The fine arts, which have made such considerable advances in 
every civilized country in Europe, were slow in being unfolded in 
this islaud until within the last fifty years, This slow advancement 
towards improvement has not been occasioned by the absence of 
genius, taste, or culture of the fine arts, for it is a melancholy fact 
that the professors of the arts of the highest branch and of celebrity 
to their several departments, have, for the want of encouragement, 
been compelled to seek for patronage and employment in the sister 
isle.* It can only be observed, that the great improvement made 
within the few years past in every kind of domestic comfort, com- 
bining taste and elegance in the different buildings for resident 
noblemen and gentlemen, clearly evinces that it was only necessary 
that the fostering hand of liberal encouragement should be resorted 
to, in order to bring forward genius and merit. I may add, that 
many of the villas lately erected in Ireland combine diversity in the 
arrangement of their plans with external beauty of elevation, which 
has materially contributed to banish the monotony of the gable end 
renidences which were so common all over the country parts of 
Ireland, where not a single tree or shrub was allowed to decorate 
them, or contribute to embellish the variety of beautiful scenery the 
country possessed; for 1 may here be permitted to ask, can any 
country be mentioned that abounds with more diversity of attrac- 
tions, constituting all the attributes of landscape scenery than Ire- 
land, and every way adapted for architectural embellishments, either 
for the bold and aspiring residence of the lordly baron, the graceful 
villa abbey, or the sequestered cottage? Here the glowing pencil 
of the enthusiast in landscape painting may range with increasing 
delight, while the poet may waft his inspirations over mountain, 
wood, Jake, river, or glen; for here that great, luxuriant and 
descriptive poet embodied his prolific visions of the ‘‘ Faerie Queen,” 
on the banks of his extelled and sequestered Malla. 

The gradual changes which are produced in the design and con- 
struction of houses in all countries must be dated from the com- 
mencement and progress of their public works To illustrate this 
assertion I shall quote Harris's History of Dublin, made in 1688, 
who says, ‘The castle which had for a long period of years been 
the residence of the chief governor, the parliament, and the courts 
of justice, was partly destroyed by fire in the same year, which 
took place on the 7th of April.” But this accident occasioned great 
improvements in the city; better accommodations were made for 
the chief governor; the courts of justice were removed to those 
erected in Christ Church Lane. The tholsel was erected about this 
period. The architectnre of this building was in the style called 
King James’ Gothic; yet, from the largeness of its component 
parts, it possessed a pictnresque appearance, and was the first noble 
work in Dublin that was decorated with statues, having one of 
Charles II., and James Duke of York.t The Royal Hospital, at 
Kilmainham, was also building at this period. The design of this 
building was attributed to Inigo Jones, but upon what authority 
this conjecture is founded does not appear; and of the truth of 
this assertion there are strony doubts, inasmuch as Inigo Jones died 
on the 21st of July, 1651, thirty-two years before the commence- 
ment of the building. Whoever was the architect of this building 
it would be very desirable to have it recorded, for though it certainly 
possesses no superior merit to justify the superior hand of that great 
master to whom it is attributed, it evidently claims the originality 
of this having been one of the first specimens of regular architecture 
in the country. Essex and Arran Bridges have been recently built. 
These commanications over the River Liffey are only noticed here 
as affording that convenience to the city which such works always 
eontribute. From this period may be dated the epoch in which the 
citv of Dublin has continued rapidly to advance in the improvements 
and taste fur such buildings as give consequence, beauty, and mag- 
Dificence to a city. 

It must be acknowledzed that public works of art from the 
leading featares which must invariably attract the attention and 
netice of strangera, and must contribute to impress them with 
favourable ideas of the culture and progress of the fine arts; and 
whatever the inducement that may attract travellers to visit any 
country, we find an invariable record of the state and progress of its 
public works—these are often the only remaining monuments to 
point oat to posterity ita wealth and greatness. 

There are many other considerations of no small importance to 
astate in erecting public works—the employment of a variety of 
professions, whose united efforts are required in their construction. 
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Hickey and Smith, ey thal M‘Ardell, Houstun, Dixon, Gwynn, &c., engravers. 
¢ Atterwards Janes IT. 


genius brought forward, which, without such encouragement and 
emulation, might be dormant; and the grandeur and taste of public 
buildings must always influence, more or less, those erected for the 
accommodation of persons of rank and taste. These are no small 
considerations. Amung many other advantages attending the erect- 
ing of public works, independent of those, it is an acknowledged 
fact, that the great numbers who have been drawn by vagrant 
curiosity or study to visit Versailles, Chantilly, &c., have amply 
recompensed ghe expense incurred in erecting those celebrated places; 
and to the ruins of ancient Rome, the present city is indebted in a 
great measure for its support; even Greece has now scarcely any 
other inducemnent to invite travellers but to survey the remains of 
her magnificent public structures, and to trace the vestiges of her 
ruined cities.° 

That public and national works should differ from those of private 
dwellings must be evident; the latter do not require that strict 
attention to the rules of art, yet the fancy which may range in their 
composition should be restrained by judgment, so as not to wander 
from the original principle which taste and culture have already 
established. Those acknowledged laws of improved art are surely 
models sufficient to restrain the practitioner of architecture from 
running into Gothicism and incoherence for the sake of novelty, 
too much the fashion of the present day.t 

It appears (as related by Vitruvius) that the Grecians differed in 
some particulars in the manner of decorating the internal walls of 
their houses from the Romans, and admitted no subject but what 
were faithful representations of nature in stucco or painting ; where- 
as the Romans frequently employed those fantastic ornaments which 
we call grotesque, and the French arabesque—of which many ex- 
amples bave been discovered at different periods in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and were so much appruved by Raphael and other 
great masters of his time, as to be imitated by them in a style no 
way inferior to the Rotnans; and notwithstanding this manner ig 
censured by Vitruvius, 1, vii. c. 5, who says, “ We now only paint 
on our walls extravagant monsters, instead of faithful objects.” 
With all due deference to such a celebrated author, it has, in my 
opinion, many peculiar beauties, and sufficient merit to eutitle its 
admission to contribute to the variety of decorations adopted much 
by the firat restorers of architecture in Italy, either in their public 
or private works; their style was more massy and expressive com- 
bined with large historic pictures. For, as the architect frequently 
united the sculptor and painter in the same profession, whose aim 
appears to be to combine their different excellencies in the same 
composition, the ornaments of their walls and ceilings were coin- 
posed of such mouldings and parts as to serve for frames for their 
productions in painting. This manner was followed by the architects 
in France and England; by Inigo Jones, who adopted the compart- 
ments in the ceiling for painting at old Somerset House. ‘The 
ceiling at Whitehall is painted by Rubens, having a massy fretwork 
as frames enclosing the pictures. Le Pantre has published a number 
of beautiful dexigns in this style, but was at length compelled to 
give way to the bad taste which prevailed in the reign of Louis XV., 
when Massonier, Orpinor, and others introduced a strange compound 
of shields, which were executed in stucco, sometimes picked in with 
colour, varnished, gilt, &c. Very few of these decorations possessed 
avy of the beauties of the ancient ornaments, yet this taste was fur 
many years much admired in France and England, even after Kent 
had introvuced many good specimens of the antique. 

The painting of large historic pictures, &c., on ceilings and stairs 
was now declining, occasioued by the great expense and the want 
of excellence in the artists then employed; for at this period the 
arts in England were in a wretched state, particularly painting, and 
the circumstance that contributed to put this department out of 
fashion is rather singular. Kent, though a very indifferent painter, 
became not only a good but successful architect. Sir James Thorn- 
hill, the first historic painter of the English school at this period, 
had likewise begun to turn his thoughts to the same profession, and 
was employed to design and erect an extensive house at Moor Park, 
Herts, for a Mr. Styles. On Sir James making the usual charge of 
five per cent., that gentleman demurred paying it, which occasioned 
a lawsuit. The plea alleged by Mr. Styles was, that Sir James 


® There are very few monuments now remaining of Grecian or Roman 
magnificence but public buildings, temples, amphitheatres, end baths; these 
are the only works that possessed sufficient solidity to resist the effacing fingers 
of time, or to defy the violence of barbarians. ‘The private but splendid 
edifices in which the citizens uf Athens and Rome resided, have all perished. 
Few vestiges remeln of the innuinerable villas with which Italy was crowded, 
though in erecting and adorning them the Romans lavished the wexlth of the 
world. 

+ How much these facts arc exemplified muy be seen In most of the im- 
provements now in progress In various parts of the metropolis of London, 
Columns that were intended to support superatructures are inverted; the Duse 
to sustain the weight, Is pluced at the top; the diminished top fs placed at the 
bottom ; square Landvoxes ure unitcd to columns, us xt Warren Hotel, 
Waterloo-pluce, where all these jucongruitics are to b. met with, and many 
othem. 
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merit was deemed the greater for being able to conduct the work 
without such frequent attendance.* The architects of that day were 
all greatly alarmed at this intrusion of the painters on their pro- 
fession, and invited Actiere and other celebrated Italian stucco 
modellers in the French manner, which was but indifferently under- 
stood in England at this time. This style united cheapness to the 
charm of novelty; it became the prevailing taste, and thereby 
turned the painters out of doors, whom they (the architects) seem 
to be very cautious of admitting since. 


[In reprinting this paper we are actuated by the belief, that it 
cannot fail to prove interesting to our readera, emanating from the 
‘Spen” of such a man as James Gandon, although the author's success 
in this department is admittedly not equivalent with that in the 
“pencil,” and some irrelevance, verboseness, and views not accord- 
ing with those generally entertained now-a-days, may be found 
therein.— Ep. } 
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MUSEUM OF IRISH INDUSTRY—DISTRIBUTION OF 
PRIZES. 


THR annual distribution of prizes to the students of this establish- 
ment took place on the 20th ult., in presence of the Lord Lieutenant 
and an elegant assemblage. Sir Robert Kane, the director of the 
institution, in the course of a lengthened and eloquent address, said 
that ‘the object for which the institution is founded is educational, 
and not merely the education directly of the number, necessarily 
limited, who receive instruction within its walls, but also that each 
individual here instructed may become in his own turn a centre of 
educational light and progress, so that the confines beyond which are 
the dark and dismal realms of ignorance, prejudice, and error, may 
yearly be further removed, and, under the guidance of enlightened 
statesmen, it and similar institutions may be made the instruments 
of advancing the intellectual position and the social prosperity of 
Ireland. Upon the whole a very satisfactory pregress had been 
made in the last session as compared with the session before the Jast. 
A distinction is drawn b~tween the general and the special examina- 
tions ; for, in the former the candidates are examined in all the fine 
branches of science taught in this institution; and in the latter only 
one branch of science is examined in. For the first place in the 
former the silver medal of the department is awarded; for the latter 
a bronze medal for each subject. Besides tha medals, are awarded 
one or More money prizes of small amount, and a certificate of the 
prize having been obtained, as the examinations took place early in 
June, the money prizes were then paid.” 

The pupils to whom silver medals were awarded were presented | 
by the director, and the professors severally presented to His Excel- 
lency the successful pupils in their respective departments. 

The Lord Lieutenant, after some preliminary remarka, said—The 
products of nature, the materials of industry, the deductions of 
science, which form the special and exclusive subjects of attention 
and study within these walls, have nothing in common with the 
passions of the parties of the paxsing hour. We are here treading 
the serene temple of knowledge, which is pursued for its own bright 
sake with a homaye which is perfectly disinterested. The rivalries 
of creeds and parties can find no admission here, and as for worldly 
honour and emoluments, the most lucrative rewards that we can 
offer to vou are, the hnmble but honorable prizes and certificates 
which it has just been my privilege to deliver. It will further, I 
am sure, be looked upon as a most aatisfactory incident in these 
procecdings, that as nu distinction of class, or creed, or opinion, can 
find admission, so likewise there is no monopoly of sex. The laurels 
that are to be gathered here are twined around fair aa well as around 
manly brows. Why should it be necessary to send to London for 
the medals which are to grace and adorn the possessors of Irish 
genius? Surely we ought not to allow it to be said, if vou allow 
me to quote a line from the Roman poet—“ Excudit alii Sperantia 
ere,” Why should not Ireland cast her own medals as well as 
nurture her own successful prizemen ? 
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GEYELIN's Patent BrpstEaps.—One of these bedsteads has 
been forwarded to us by the London agent, Mr. Kennedy, of Oxford- 
street, and—though it may not appear strictly within our province 
—we direct our reader's attention to the ingenuity of the invention. 
It combines the comfort of the spring mattress and the ordinary iron 
bedsteads—duu juncta in uno—and the lathing is formed of interlacing 
longitudinal and transverse hoop-iron strips, with powerful spiral 
Springs between the apper and lower rowa of the former, and be- 
tween each flap of the hinges, connecting the latter with the frame 
and smaller springa. The centre is slightly elevuted in curved form 
above the sides, which are also raised by the springs before described 
above the frame-work. 
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EFFECTS OF RAILWAYS ON SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Tue Building News, ina memoir of the late Mr. BR. Stephenson, 
remarks that— 


‘It is almost a stale theme to descant on the benefits of iron roads 
and steam horses; and yet, unless we do constrast the means of 
travelling before and after the Stephensons, we shall have but a very 
imperfect idea of the value of their labors. It is within the memory 
of men now living, when a journey between the northern and southern 
parts of this island was a perilous undertaking—necessitatiny the 
loss of many days, the expenditure of much money, and considerable 
personal annoyance. The ‘north countrie’ was as little known to 
Londuners at the beginning of the century as is Siberia nuw. Every 
man who spoke our English Doric, or had the Northumberland burr, 
was set down as a Scotchman, and trans-Tweed men had barely 
emerged from the condition of being regarded as foreigners. Mer- 
cantile communities excluded Scotchmen from their-employment, 
and oftentimes included north countrymen under the same ban, 
while those dwelling beyond the Humber looked upon all the 
southerns as little better than cockneys, and not much superior to 
Frenchmen and continentals. The north countrymen who came to 
London acted as though they were dwelling among strangers. 

‘Such was the condition of England before Robert Stephenson's 
beneficent labors had borne fruit. What it is now we all know. 
The population is no longer stationary; it is eminently locomotive. 
Prices have gradually adjusted themselves almost to a level, and 
how important that is to capital and labour needs no political econo- 
mist to expound to the least educated among us. The morning's 
Times may be on the luncheon-table or, at most, on the dinner-table 
of every household in this island on the day of publication. No in- 
cident can occur that is not chronicled in the London or local jour- 
nals; local jealousies and feuds have disappeared, and pitched battles 
between rival towns are unheard of ‘The productive powers and de- 
fensive forces of the empire have been augmented a hundred-fold by 
railways. And this happy change—this gigantic stride—bas been 
mainly the result of Kobert Stephenson's unceasing labours.” 


——— 


IMPROVEMENTS AT BRAY. 


We understand that Mr. Dargan has laid out Bray strand as a 
promenade at his own expense, and applied to the town commissioners 
to fence it with chains and granite posts. As the borough funds 
were exhausted by other improvements and lighting the town with 
gas, the commissioners were reluctantly obliged to decline doing so 
at present, but unanimously offered to raise the amount by voluntary 
subscriptions. A committee was formed, and were proceeding to 
inake collections, when they were met by Mr. Dargan with a re- 
quest that the matter should be left in his bands, he thereby under- 
taking a further expenditure of £400. The commissioners unani- 
mously passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Dargan for his liberality and 
generous offer. 
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VILLA SITES IN THE SUBURBS. 


Tue lands of Kerrymount, Foxrock, and part of Galloping- green, 
south, lying between the Stillorgan and Carrickmines stations on the 
Dublin and Wicklow Railway, have been laid out in building lots, 
and will be disposed of by public auction in ‘he course of this month 
by Messrs. Bentley, the proprietors. We took occasion to visit them 
recently, and find them in every respect desirable for the proposed 
purpose; combining the treble advantage of beautiful site, facility 
uf approach, and building materials on the ground. The Railway 
Company has consented to a special station for this pruperty—a 
concession highly commendable, cousidering tha very short distance 
intervening between the existing stations ; and we learn that as suon 
as one duzen houses shall have been erected and tenanted, the entere 
prising proprietors will provide omnibus accommodation to and from 
Kingstown, for marketiug purposes, &c. We hope to witness a busy 
scene in this locality shortly. 


Witme's Hanpsoox For Marpine &c.--We learn from London 
that Mr. B. P. Wilme, C.E., M.R.1.A., is about bringing out a re- 
issue of his importaut and eagerly sought for work entitled ** Wilme'’s, 
Handbook for Mapping, Engineering, and Architectural Drawing.” 
Early application should be made for copies (the number uf which is 


limited) tothe publisher, Mr. Weale, uf 59, High Holvoru, 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN.* 


N our last article on this subject we said we 
& should “analyze the plans of the corporation 

éngineers, and see from what sources they sprung.” 
We shall now do so, and our readers will be able then 
to judge whether we were justified in also saying that 
plagiarism has been practised to an unprecedented 
extent, and the labours of others availed of by the 
consulting engineer of the corporation, without the 
slightest acknowledgment to those from whom he 
borrowed his suggestions. 

It will, no doubt, be recollected that when the 
water supply of Dublin was agitated in 1854, the 
Sanitary Association devoted a considerable portion 
of time to its investigation, and followed, perhaps, 
the wisest course that could have been taken to arrive 
at truth—namely, to examine, as witnesses, every 
person in Dublin of known knowledge on the subject. 
The whole evidence was published in the Sanitary 
Journal, and with it an elaborate report of the asso- 
ciation, signed by its chairman, Sir Edward Borough, 
Bart., which report, it appears, was officially presented 
to the corporation, tegether with diagramic plans 
and sections of the proposition, designed by the 
honorary engineer, Mr. Jasper Rogers, C.E., by 
whom that report, &c., had been prepared on be- 
half of the association; and the report of the cor- 
poration committee states that these were all placed 
before Mr. Hawksley, together with the plans sub- 
mitted by others. 

It will scarcely be forgotten also that what produced 
the necessity for this report from the Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, was the plan presented to the corporation by 
their engineer, Mr. Neville, proposing that the supply 
from the canals should be abandoned; the whole 
to be obtained by means of catchment basins 
in the Dublin mountains —a proposition, in fact, 
originating with Mr, Robert Mallet; and we 
are strongly of opinion that if the association had 
not acted so judiciously aa they did, the ratepayers of 
Dublin would be now paying their contribution towards 
a scheme which was subsequently negatived by the 
engineer to whom the question was submitted, and 
who adopted in its place the almost identical plan sug- 
gested by the Sanitary Association—vide extracts 
from its report, as follow :— 

“THE SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 
‘** Royal Dublin Society House, 
12th September, 1854. 
‘“Committee appointed to report upon the water-supply of Dublin as 
regards its best source, its sufficiency, its purity, its economy. 
' “Sir Edward Borough, Bart., Chairman; Sir Henry Jervis, Bart., 
James Haughton, Eaq., Robert Molloy, Esq., Doctor Ryan, Jasper 
Rogers, Isq., C.E., Honorary Engineer; Doctor Mason, Hon. 
Secretary. 


“ REPORT. 

“Tn accordance with the desire of the Association, your Committee 
has given their best attention to.the subject submitted to their in- 
veatigation, believing it to be one of paramount importance to the 
citizens of Dublin, and being satisfied that, next to effective drainage, 
an ample supply of pure water is the most essential requirement for 
the preservation of health in all cities. . . . 

** Your committee submit the evidence given tn ‘extenso, believing 
that it will be read with interest. And they would beg to draw 
attention to the letters of Messrs. Louch and Mulvany, civil engi- 
neers, and of the Secretary to the Grand Canal; but they have to 
express their regret that the borough engineer did not permit them to 
have the benefit of his evidencc, he having been especially invited 
to attend the meetings along with the other parties interested in the 
water supply of Dublin. . . 

“The proposed supply from the River Dodder, to be aided by 


® See page 125 anée, and previous numbers. 


catchments, has occupied your committee’s best attention. It will 
be seen by the evidence, amongst other facts :— 

“That the River Dodder is frequently almost dry during the 
months of June, July, August, September, and October. 

“ That the fall of rain proposed to be collected by the catchments 
pani be depended ie as being sufficient for the supply of 

ubling 2. 
‘- That the table given. in the borough engineer's report shows the 
Jall of rain in Dublin for the year, but there is uo table to show the 
monthly fall. 

“That almost the whole catchment basin for 
the proposed reservoir consists of a bed of peat, of a slightly fibrous 
and earthly texture, from four to eight fect indepth, . . . 

“ That bog water is unfit for household use; and your committee 
believe that no extent of filtration at present. known would divest 
such water of the several Properties, injurious to the animal system, 
which it contains. 

‘‘ They, therefore, have no hesitation i in expressing their conviction 
that the River Dodder and the propased catchments should not be 
made the source of supply to the city of Dublin, especially as they 
believe that a never-failling supply of pure and wholesome water, 
principally derivable from springs, may be procured at an infinitely 
less expense. : 

‘¢ Your committee’ feeling satisfied, from the proofs enumerated, 
that there is to le found in the Grand and Royal Canals a supply of 
water amply sufficient for all the requirements of the city and suburbs 
ot Dublin, now and for the future, conceive it to be their duty to 
submit certain views on the questions which have presented them- 
selves, arising out of the evidence offered and otherwise. 

‘It appears to your committee that to take the supply from either 
canal solely would be liable to objection, from the necessity, in such 
event, for the descent of the water into the valley of the Liffey, and 
its ascent at the opposite side; they would, therefore, recommend 
that the supply be taken from both canals. ... . 

“That for the supply of the south side of Dublin, the Grand 
Canal should be made available, taking the water from the point 
laid down in Mr. Mulvany’s proposition for the whole supply . 
Dublin (the 11th Lock). 

‘That for the north side it should be taken from the Royal Canal, 
at or near. Blanchardstown, the position selected by Mr. Louch for 
the supply of the reservoir proposed by him, ais for the total 
supply. 

‘“‘ At each of these points, your committee suggest that a moderate 
sized purifying basin, of an extent sufficient to be made use of here- 
after as a fi chamber (if found necessary), should be excavated 
immediately adjoining the canal alongside of it, formed in the same 
way, and about the same breadth and depth, the junction with the 
canal being at the further end from Dublin —the opening being about 
fifty feet in length. 

“Your committee suggest, that at the point of junction, and for 
one hundred feet at each side, a perpendicular, or slightly battered, 
wall should be constructed within the breadth of the embankment 
of the canal, and that the recess thus formed be excavated to a level 
with the lowest point of the bottom of the canal, while the grating, 
or opening, through which the water would enter the purifying 
basin, should be not more than one foot in depth from the average 
water surface line. The result of this arrangement your committee 
conceive. would be that a deposit of all siliceous and clayey sub- 
stances would take place outside the purifying basin in the dead 
water caused by the recess within the embankment, and whenever 
neceasary that deposit might be readily removed. Thus, the puri-~ 
fying basin could be kept free from such description of impurities. 

‘Your committee propose, that from the purifying baxins mains 
of sufficient dimensions should be laid direct along the line of the 
canal.to the present reservoir of the city, connecting those mains 
with a “regulating chamber,” formed of strong metal plates, and 
fixed about the centre of the reservoir, and from which chamber the 
high-pressure mains should issue. The chamber should be so con- 
structed as to perinit the water to flow into the present reservoir, which 
should be at all times kept full in order to supply the low-pressure 
mains. Thus, the high-pressure service would be effected from 
the chamber, and the low-pressure from the reservoir. The 
chamber should be placed in such position in or about the centre of 
the reservoir, that discharge of water from the ventilators might 
take place without inconvenience. 

“ Your committee believe that such an arrangement would enable 
the city of Dublin and suburbs to be supplied with a high-pressure 
service of water, sufficient to supersede the use of fire engines, by 
separate mains of moderate bore being used for that purpose, and 
for those parties who might require a high-pressure supply at an 
increased rate; whilst a low-pressure supply of pure water would be 
secured to those who prefer it through the existing maina. ... . 

‘It will be seen by the proposition suggesterl, 

“ That the whole cost of the great reservoirs proposed, and the 
watercourses, &c., to them from the canala, would be saved. 

* And that the "expenditure would be only the cost of the supply 
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mains, the regulating chambers, aud the as basins, the two 
latter being comparatively trifling. 
“ As regards the final purification of the water to be taken from 


the sources recommended, your committee believe there need not be | 


any apprehension. Lt is well known, that the effective filtration of 
large quantities of foul water has been long considered to be an opera- 
tion of great difficulty, but the analyses of the canal waters show 
that they are comparatively pure. Pending, therefore, any necessity 
for filtration which might arise hereafter, your committee would 
suggest that the purifying basins propused at the side of the canals 
at Blanchardstown and the 11th Lock, should be well stocked with 
fish usually found in the canals. 

“ Iexperience has amply pruved that animalculz, and al) animal 
impurities in suspension in water, are greedily devoured by fish ; 
and observation has shown that in every instance where fish is 
abundant, water is pure. The proposition is unattended with expense, 
and your committee suggest it pending any arrangement for regular 
filtration which possibly might be found necessary, and twhich may 
be accomplished, if required, within the space proposed to be contained 
tn the purifying busins.—(Signed) Evwarp Boroucn, Bart., 
Chairman Sanitury Association.” 


This is the report of the Sanitary Association, 
acting under the able guidance of Sir Edward 
Borough, Bart., made in September, 1854, in opposition 
to the proposed plan of the corporation engineer, then 
upon the eve of adoption. 

Let us now see what the corporation engineer re- 
ports in November, 1858, having, in 1854, repudiated 
the water of the canals :— 


* REPORT OF THE CITY ENGINEER ON THE PROPOSED 
WATER WORKS. 


“ GeNTLEMEN—I have carefully read over the report that you 
have received from your consulting engineer, Mr. Hawksley, on 
the subject of the improvement of the supply of water to the City 
of Dublin. 

“J find that the result that he has arrived at, after the examina- 
tion of the different plans submitted tu you for the improvement of 
the water supply, is as follows :— 

st oe “That the best and most economical plan for you 
to adopt is, to continue to derive the supply of water for the use of 
the city from doth canals, . . provided they will 
undertake to give a guaranteed and preferential supply of not less 
than ten million gallons of water per diem, at a fixed rent, in per- 
petuity, of £2,500 per annum. 

- ‘That the water be taken from the Grand Canal 

Company, from the pond or level at the head of the 11th Lock, 
near Clondalkin; and that on the land adjoining this a service re- 
servoir, filter-beds, and pure water tank should be constructed, 
from which the water should be conveyed to join the present mains, 
distributing the water through the city by a 36-inch main; and 
that the water should be taken from the Royal Canal at the eastern 
end of the pond or level above the 12th Lock, at Blanchardstuwn ; 
and that a service reservoir, filter-Leds, and pure water tank should 
be constructed on the adjacent lands, from which the water is to be 
conveyed, to join the city mains, by a 30-inch main. 

“From the experience I have had in connection with your works, 
now for ten years, I believe that neither canal can of itself, under 
existing circumstances, give you the quantity of water you require, 
therefore, that you mnust deal with both. 

“With regard to the quaiity of the water for domestic use, although 
it is not as suft as that which could be got from the granite districts 
of the Dublin and Wicklow Mountains, and consequently not so 
good for brewing, washing, and culinary purposes, yet it is a good 
water, colourless, and not above the average. hardness of the water 
supplied to London and mary other large cities and towns: and 
when taken at the distance from the city proposed, and properly 
filtered, will be of a very superior quality to what it is at present, 
delivered from the city basins. 

“ Under all the circumstances of the case, and after giving the 
subject my best consideration, I feel bound to state, that I believe 
that if the canal companies agree to give the wuter, as mentioned, 
for the sum of £2,500 per annum, that it will be best for the Cor- 
poration to carry out the plans of their consulting engineer, (7) and 
adopt the cunuls as the source fur the improved water supply to the 
city. ” 

Thus we find that after four years of consultation, 
investigation, reports, and surveys—at a cost of 
some £500—the borough engineer, the consulting 
engineer, and the corporation actually adopt the 
identical plan of the Sanitary Association. And the 


borough engineer, to his credit be it named, candidly 
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admits that, ““ AFTER GIVING THE SUBJECT HIS BEST 
CONSIDERATION, HE FEELS BOUND TO 8TATE THAT 
HE BELIEVES, IF THE CANAL COMPANIES AGREE TO 
GIVE THE WATER, THAT IT WILL BE BEST FOR THE 
CORPORATION TO ADOPT THE CANALS AS THE SOURCE 
FOR THE IMPROVED WATER SUPPLY TO THE CITY.” 

But do any of the parties admit the source from 
whence they took the so-called “ plans of their con- 
sulting engineer /”—Do they name the Sanitary Asso- 
ciation or their engineer, Mr. Jasper Rogers, in any 
manner whatever, whilst their “ consulting engineer !” 
actuully uscs almost the words of the association report 
as his own, in bringing forward his proposition (and 
we have reason to believe he was directly supplied 
with that report and evidence by Mr. Rogers)—Do 
any of the parties acknowledge, in any manner, from 
whom the proposition sprung? No, not one! On the 
contrary, Mr. Hawksley, in his report, totally ignores 
the association proposition, whilst he adopts it nearly 
verbatim ; and in order apparently to cover the—we 
had nearly said theft—he concludes his report with 
the following passage :— 

‘“ But Ido not think I should be acting with justice to the 
gentlemen by whom they were originated if I did not recall to your 
recollection that Mr. Louch, Mr. Hassard, Mr. Neville, and Mr. 
Mulvany, have each separately proposed that the future supply 
should be obtained in an in:proved manner from one or other of the 
canals. Mr. Hassard has also > uggested as an alter- 
native scheme the employment of the beautiful waters of the kKiver 
Vartry and other adjacent districts, but at a cout which that geutle- 
man admits to have piaced these (otherwise the best sources) beyond 
the reach of the community. Mr. Brazill has proposed the Kiver 
Liffey, near Pouwlaphuca Bridge, as an availaLle source; and Mr. 
Mallet, who projected a scheme on the Dodder for the use of the 
millowners, concurs in the appropriation of the canals.” 

The Sanitary Association proposition is thus entirely 
cushioned. Why? it may be asked. Was it that 
Mr. Hawksley might take to himself the credit, and 
set it befure the world as hia own ? 

Another question, also naturally arises, was the 
committee of the corporation ashamed of the pla- 
giurism, and anxious to get out of its adoption ? 

Naturally, as gentlemen, they would be—and it 
appears very like it; for after a lengthened correspon- 
dence with the canal directors, couched in terms that 
almost invite a rejection of the propositions made 
under Mr. Hawksley’s report, and proposed in such 
stringent terms that no body of men directing the 
affairs of a company could properly bind themselves 
to, the negotiation was abruptly ended as regards the 
supply from tbe two canals. The city engineer was then 
culled upon to consider a plan for supplying the city 
with water from the proposed catchment basins, aided 
by the water of the Grand Canal only, at a rent of 
£1,800 per annum; which by that company’s letter of 
the 5th November, 1858, they stated was the lowest 
sum they would take for a “ preferential and gua- 
ranteed supply of six million gallons daily,” being 
£300 a-year increased rent! In pursuance of this 
order, Mr. Neville submitted the plan which has 
now been approved of and adopted by the corporation. 

We think it is tolerably evident, then, that there 
was, in reality, an objection on the part of the cor- 
poration to adopt the plan of the Sanitary Associa- 
tion, which, although attempted to be brought out as 
Mr. Hawksley’s, could not fail to be known as that of a 
so-called “rival body.” But although we th nk there 
was apparently a good deal of such feeling in the matter, 
it isto be regretted, as regards the interests of the citi- 
zens; forno matter whether plagiarised by Mr. Hawksley 
or not, there can scarcely be a doubt that it is the 
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most economical and most desirable proposition which 
has been made. The Sanitary Association did not 
propose it until they had taken the best evidence that 
could be had on the subject; and after four years’ 
subsequent consideration, Mr. Hawksley and Mr. 
Neville report, in the strongest terms, in its favour. 
But we shall return to the subject, and show facts 
which will, perhaps, satisfy all parties that it zs the 
best plan which can be adopted, and the most 
economical. 


Since the foregoing was in type we have had the 
pleasure of reading the’ very unexpected report from 
Dr. Gray and Mr. Codd, recommending the abandon- 
ment of the third and last plan unanimously adopted 
by the corporation. It is a most wise step; and 
although the third time may not really be the charm, 
the citizens owe much indeed to Dr. Gray, to whom 
Mr. Codd, very modestly and very justly, gives almost 
all the credit for a truly clever and elaborate examination 
into existing facts. No one can doubt that a source for 
the purest water has been selected, and in a very 
judicious situation. The canal companies have appa- 
rently made a good case against themselves, by what 
would appear to be over caution, and there could 
scarcely be a more fortunate loophole for letting a 
body of corporators out through. 

The negativin: of the Kippure plan is also most 
wise. We have already said no one could tell what 
its cost would be, and we only wonder that any one 
who ever walked over the land proposed for the basins, 
could have imagined the capability; it might be as 
well expected to hold water in a kitchen cullender. 

But notwithstanding the over caut on of the caral 
directors, we atill believe, even if there be not suffi- 
cient water now, which we doubt, the lowering of the 
summit levels even 6 tnches would give it more than 
amply. It would be well to contrast that cost with 
the compensation to the mill-owners, and actually 
urrive at what that is to be, before the proposed 
measure be undertaken. 

Heartily congratulating our fellow-citizens on the 
retreat from the long-fought battle of the catchment 
basins and bog-water, which appears to have been 
accomplished by an able coup d'etat, we shall continue 
the subject, and perhaps be able to show that Mr. 
Whelan is not far wrong as to the capabilities of the 
canals, although he stood alone in opposition to the 
present plan as he did to the former. 


—_=— - ee 


MR. POLLOK’S FARM STEADINGS, RESIDENCE AND 
OTHER WORKS, CO. GALWAY. 


Tre monster steadings erected by Mr. Pollok on his estates in the 
County Galway, have acquired a world-famed celebrity for that 
gentleman; and the following is a general description of one of the 
fourteen completely finished since July, 1856, when the first stone 
was laid. The main building covers an area of 3320 square yards 
roofed in; the barn, straw house, and steaming house are at end, 
measnring 176 feet by 24 feet in the clear, with two ranges uf 
granaries, sheaf barn, and straw houses above. ‘The sheaf barn is 
64 feet by 24 feet, and is supplied with a threshing machine, driven 
by a water wheel, which also works a bone mill in another part of 
the building. a pair of millstones, a straw cutter, oil cake bruiser, a 
pair of fanners in each granary, and a force pump, supplying a cistern 
38 feet above ground level, and containing 2,400 gallons, 
At right angles to barn, and nearly in its centre, it is bisected by 
a transept 199 feet long hy 24 feet wide and 22 feet high. The 
roof and side walls of second floor of transept are supported by metal 
pillars and trussed girders. ‘The ground floor of transept is a through 
ge, and turnip and root store for feeding purposes. ‘I'welve 
feet high above the passage isa loft the whole length of transept, 
and 24 feet wide, part being a hay-loft, and the remainder stores 
for cut hay, bran, oats, oilcake, grass seeds, &c. 
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The four angles included in barn and transept are each enclosed 
and roofed, and subdivided for cattle, &c. The respective sizes of 
each angle are as follows :—95 feet by 72 feet, and 64 feet by 58 
feet on one side of barn; and 64 feet by 72 feet, and 64 feet by 58 
feet on the other, each 12 feet high from floor to under side of tie- 
beam. Two adjacent angles on right and left of barn and east side 
of transept—viz., 95 by 72 feet and 64 by 72 feet—are each 
arranged for 232 ticd-up feeling cattle, and have stalls, feeding 
passages, and fire clay feeding troughs, The other two angles right 
and left of barn, and on the west side of transept—viz., 95 by 58 
feet on the one side, und 64 by 5% feet on the other—are subdivided 
as follows: in the large angle is the stable, fur 19 horses in stalls, 
and 16 in loose boxes, also 6 loose boxes for Lullocks, each box to 
hold two. In one of the angles of this square is the steward’s or 
caretaker’s ludge, containing kitchen, parlour, and closet on ground 
floor, and two bedrooms above; and which, though contained 
within the square, is completely disconnected from the interior by 
a high wall with a small window for surveillance. 

The other side or square—viz , 64 by 58 feet—is subdivided into 
8 loose boxes, for two cattle in each, a large bone store, with bone 
mill, Llacksmith’s forge, and carpenter's workshop. The whole is 
principally lizhted from the roof, although side lights are used where 
they could be put in with propriety. On the roofs and sides of 
transepts are 52 louvre board veutilators, ensuring free current of 
fresh air through the whole establishment. Owing to the extra 
height of the walls (12 feet), and roof and space above the cattle, 
there is no extra current of cold air in any particular part of the 
whole house, when fully filled with cattle and horses (which it has 
been during the last two seasons, and is now filled the third time) 
there is always a uniformity of temperature through the whole. 

There are 1,740 superticial square yards of timber flooring and 
4,200 yards of slating. The roofs on this and all the other buildings on 
Mr. Pollok’s estate are all sheeted with § sheeting, nailed on to 
horizontal purlins, which gives the inside a neat, clean, and com- 
fortable appearance, and also keeps the houses cooler and a uniform 
ventilation—every joint of the sheeting and every joint of the 
slating being a ventilator on a small scale. The whole roofing is 
supported with 36 metal pillars, 12 feet high, each pillar answering 
the double purpose of pillar and down pipe for roof water. Con- 
nected with said pillars are 390 feet of cast-iron gutters, which 
answer both for gutters and roof girders; also 920 feet of eave 
gutters, 850 feet of lead valley, and 240 feet of down pipe; 65 
rvof lights, 55 side lights, and 20 outside doors. The whole stead- 
ing is lighted up with Messrs. Edmundson and Co.’s (Capel-street) 
hydro-carbon gas in upwards of 50 bat-wing jets, in lass lanterns; 
all in suitable places through the whole building, presenting an im- 
posing scene when all is lighted up, and upwards of 300 cattle con- 
tentedly but busily eating up their last meal for the night, with all 
the light and shade of roof and pillars and the various colours of 
the cattle. 

The main building is walled all round and enclosed by an open 
shed inside, 1,100 feet lony by 14 feet wide, and between main 
building and surrounding shed there is an area of 24 feet wide on 
three sides, and 70 feet wide on the fourth side, in which there are 
two large dung-pits and liquid-tank, There is only one main en- 
trance into yard and main building, and one from stack-yard into 
second storey of barn, which is on a level with stack-yard. All the 
large stack-yard is fitted up with iron stack-stands, arranged for 
iron tramways from stacks into barn. One half of the surrounding 
sheds are divided into 10 loose boxes for 2 bullocks each box, and 
3 loose boxes for bulls, and pens for 140 store cattle; one half of 
the remaining half are cart-sheds. harness and tool room, pay- office, 
and weighing-office; and theremaining half of this subdivision consists 
of guano-sture, poultry-house, implement-store, watercloset, and glass 
retort-house. ‘Lhe whole extent of ground floorage of surrounding 
shed is 1,711 superficial square yards. The total ground taken up 
with all buildings is 8,450 superficial square yards; the total of all 
the roofs is 7,555 syperficial square yaris; total of all ground 
floors, 5,050 superficial square yards, and 1,750 square yards of 
timber fluors. The total cubical contents of all buildings is 
756,224 cubic feet—the actual cost of the whole being under 2d. 
per cubic foot. Five tire plugs are placed throughout, and two 
hoses are provided in the event of accident. 

In addition to the above works, a large dwelling-house, in the 
Elizabethan style, has been erected for the proprietor; also 8 farm- 
houses, a large flour and oatmeal mill, with store and house for 
miller, 2 carpenter's shops and blacksmiths’ forges, 2 saw-mills, 
7 steam thrashing-mills, 4 limekilns, 40 stewards’, tradesmen's, and 
labourers’ cottages—comprising upwards of 40 miles of stone walls. 
The plans and specifications were made, and the work superintended 
by Mr. William Maxwell, of Ballinaslve, by whom the above par- 
ticulars have been communicated. 


The goodness of illuminating gas is diminished by its being kept 
aud that of coal gas more rapidly than that of oil gas. 
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THE NEW BUILDING—KILDARE-STREET CLUB. 


For several months past the new “house” for this club has been 
in course of construction at the intersection of Kildare and Leinster 
Streets; and being already built to about the level of first floor, 
commences to display some of its architectural characteristics. 

The style adopted by the architects, Messrs. Deane and Wood- 
ward, is Byzantine, which admits of many bold and ornamental 
features being adopted in the detailed portions, and picturesqueness 
of effect secured in the general contour—a style which, we must 
remark en passant, is coming rapidly into public appreciation, and 
seems destined to work a most desirable revolution in our “ street 
architecture” especially. This building will present towards Kil- 
dare-street a frontage of 184 feet, by 63 feet towards Leinster-street ; 
and carried up to a height of three storeys, exclusive of basement, 
will attain a considerably additional elevation above the surround- 
ing houses. On the exterior a variety of colour is obtained by the 
application of different materials for the walling, the dressings and 
ornamental work. For the former, red brick is employed; and for 
the latter, Portland and native limestones. One of the most pro- 
minent features for the public gaze will be a projecting oriel, 
carried up two storeys, in Leinster-street, with elaborate dressings 
thereon ; and we may also add that a handsome arcaded portico, 
with disengaged shafts of polished marble, and forming the main 
entrance, will contribute a pleasing object in Kildare-street. The 
windows of each storey will present a variety of design, and be 
relieved with ornamental stone dressings. Horizontal string and 
belting courses are introduced at intervals, and the whole building 
is to be capped with an elaborately enriched projecting main cornice. 
The carvings of this latter, and the caps of the columnar shafts, 
will admit of much taste and variety being displayed in the execu- 
tion; but we understand that the professional firm supervising the 
work very liberally allows competent workmen a consistent latitude 
in producing forms—a fact highly creditable and worthy of general 
adoption. Interiorly the arrangements of the ground floor—which 
though technically termed so, is elevated above the pathway level— 
comprise an outer and inner hall, communicating with a grand 
stone staircase, arcaded on two storeys, and presenting many note- 
worthy features; a coffee and morning room, each 60 feet by 30 
feet; bar, serving-room, clerks’-room, &c., &c. On the first floor 
are the library, 60 feet by 30 feet; the card-room, 80 feet by 20 
feet; the writing-room, 39 feet by 30 feet; and spare-room, 30 feet 
by 25 feet. On the floor above will be numerous bed-rooms, &c., 
for the members. At the rere of the building a racquet-court, 
private dining and smoking rooms, are provided ; and in the base- 
ment storey are comprehensive culinary arrangements, stores, 
servants’ accommodation, &c. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. Cockburn and Son, and the expenditure will be about 
£21,000. 
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INCREASING VALUE OF PROPERTY IN BELFAST. 


AN extensive district was recently sold in the town of Belfast for a 
sum that indicates the present value of property in that town, 
whose rapid increase in extent, population, and mercantile enter- 
prize exceed by far that of any other town in Ireland. 

It lies between the Old Lodge Road and Peter's Hill, and covers 
about five acres of ground, with several new streets laid out through 
it — amongst others, Israel-street, Upper Townsend-street, &c. 
There are 68 dwelling-houses thereon, which pay a gross rental of 
£311 18s. 1d., and £58 19s. of ground-rents, making a total in- 
come of £365 173. 1d. After deducting a head-rent of £11 1s. 7d. 
and a sum eafficient to cover the taxes payable by the landlord, 
there would remain a nett rental of about £260 per annum. In 
addition to this, there are about 2,500 feet of building ground, the 
worst of which can be readily let for 2s. per foot, and some of it 
will be worth double that sum. The site is high, and offers facilities 
for drainage, and there is no doubt of its being very soon let for 
building. For this valuable property, offered at first in seven lots, 
there were no bidders, and on the whole being offered in one lot, 
only two biddtrs appeared After three or four bids the property 
was knocked down to John Savage, Esq., T.C., at the sum of 
£5,600. The unsuccessful competitor was David M‘Connell, Esq. 


THE NEW ROYAL BANK, FOSTER-PLACE. 


As the building operations for the Royal Banking Company progress 
towards completion, we are enabled to give reliable particulars of 
the works actually executed. The new bank immediately adjoins 
the old—each being on each side of the existing entrance doorway— 
and thecash department will occapy an extent of 80 feet from front to 
rere, by about 54 feet in width. The approach to cash-office will 
be through a pair of double doors and mahogany timber porches, 
to a vestibule—intended as a portion thereof—occupying the full 
width of the building, and about 22 feet in height, formed by 
columns supporting the divisional walls above, and terminated with 
a richly stiled, pannelled, and coffered horizontal ceiling. Thence 
commences the main portion of the new building, which is triple 
roofed, the central span being 26 feet in with, with semicircular ribs 
springing from metal columns, and having elaborately enriched 
pannelling, spandrelling, central and side lights, corresponding with 
curve, introduced; and the side compartments or. aisles, about 13 
feet each, are roofed in quadrant form, the ribs abutting respectively 
against main walls and girders of central roof, and decorated in 
character with the other portions. The tolumns on which the 
girders rest will be finished with Composite caps and bases, and 
portions of the shafts ornamented likewise; but their abeence 
altogether—which was quite practicable, except where main walls 
exist in front building—would have materially conduced to the 
general effect. 

The counters and stalls when added will radiate semicircularly, 
and on same floor is a strong room, 18 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 
inches (carried up a short distance, affecting the general contour, 
but possibly impracticable elsewhere), manager's-office, &c., &c. ; 
and slightly elevated above this level, and ascended by a wide 
flight of steps, are the runners’ and other offices—communicating 
by a separate entrance with Anglesea-street—stairs to basement 
and floors above, &., &c. On first floor spacious apartments are 
at command, but their general purpose are, as we understand, 
undefined as yet, and accommodation is provided for a resident 
clerk likewise. The basement is entirely fireproof (all buildings of 
this class might in prudence be completely so), and contains stores, 
porters’-rooms, warming apparatus, &c. 

The work may be regarded as creditable to all concerned, and 
seems to be executed in first-class style. Mr. Charles Geoghegan, 
architect ; Mr. William Crowe, builder; Mr. Doyle, superintendent. 
Messrs. Courtney and Stephens supply the iron work. 


COMPETITION MATTERS—THE ULSTER HALL. 
THIRTY-£1IGHT professionals have entered the lists to compete for the 
office of architect to the Ulster Hall Company. It is said that the 
designs sent in will be publicly exhibited, and it has been suggested 
that they be numbered, and a book provided, in which each visitor 
may state his opinion relative to their merits or otherwise. We 
would add that, for various reasons, such opinion should be accom- 
panied with name and address. The dimensions of the proposed 
hall are so limited that accommodation is only to be provided for 
2,000 persons—viz., 1,500 on the ground floor and 500 in galleries. 
We anticipated a building capable of accommodating, at least, 
double this nomber. May-street Church, in same town—and an 
important structure of its character—is seated for 1,600 persons, 
and we have no doubt but that on many occasions 2,500 persons 
have been inside its walls at one time. Experience has shown that 
it is greatly too small to accommodate the numbers which might 
profitably be brought together in Belfast of the present day, which 
has hitherto doubled its population every twenty-four years, and 
will, no doubt, continue to do so in future. Taking all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, the erection of a building to accom- 
modate 2,000 sitters appears to be a mistake, and will not remove 
the want now felt in Belfast of a structure capable of containing 
large assemblies. It will be a matter for regret if the directors of 
the Ulster Hall Company adhere to the dimensions in the instruc- 
tions to competitors; we entreat them to consider the desirability of 
erecting a building on a larger scale, and commensurate with the 
wants, not only of Belfast, but of the province after which the 
proposed building has been named. 
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DEATH OF MR. ROBERT STEPHENSON, C.E. 


STRANGE coincidence that the same space that was devoted in the 
last No. of our journal, “one little month ago,” to chronicle the 
death of Mr. Brunel, the eminent engineer and designer of the Great 
Eastern, ia occupied in our current publication to announce, that he 
who so recently, full of life, hope, and professional fame, followed 
the remains of his friend and brother professor to the tomb, has 
himself returned to the bosom of “ moTHkk EARTH.” 
still, that each should be called on the eve of the two grandest pro- 
jects of the age—their own conceptions—being accomplished—viz., 


the Great Eastern, and the Victoria Bridge, Montreal, on the 


Grand Trunk Railway of Canada; both, too, if not of somewhat simi- 


lar character, at least having an affinity of purpose. All bonour 
to the noble deceased, noble in intellect and genius—nature's true 
nobility—has been gratefully paid him by his countrymen; per- 


haps with less pomp than might have been anticipated, but with all 


the sincerity of regret that England invariably feels for the loss of 


her great men. 


Mr. Robert Stephenson’s history, as well as the antecedents of his 
father, ‘‘ George” —the first adapter of steam to railways—is fami- 
liarly known already, and needs no repetition, at least in a scrap 


biography ; but as the father died, so has the son—“ the noble scion 


of a noble house”—leaving names immortal, and stupendous 


monuments to register their fame to posterity. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Messrs. Ferguson and Co. are newly fitting up the premises, 105, 
Grafton-street (to which they are removing, from No. 1038, owing 


to increasing business), under the direction of Mr. Lyons, architect ; 


Mr. Meighan, builder; and Mr. Manning is about having a hand- 
some front in the Flemish style—and corresponding witb that of 
Mr. Higginbotham’s establishment adjoining—together with internal 


And stranger 


ASSISTANCE TO INVENTORS—A NEW PROJECT. 


So frequently have instances come under our notice—one very re- 
cently—of ingenious inventors being barred from giving to the world 
the benefit of their ability, and reaping for themselves pecuniary 
advantage, owing to lack of the sine qua non to bear them through 
the routine of Chancery-lane requiremeuts—that we hail with 
pleasure the advent of a company, projected to take the poor man 
by the hand, and place his invention on an equally advantageous 
footing with that of the capitalist. Such, at least, is the avowed 
purpose of the Inventors’ Assistance Company—whose prospectus 
appears in another portion of this journal—and we see no reason for 
anticipating anything either impracticable or mythical in the project, 
but doubt not it will achieve great things, if the primary details of 
management be carefully arranged and systematically carried out ; 
to our minds the secret of success in all companies with bona side 
intentions. 


USE OF MACHINERY—PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS. 


SCIENCE progresses by experiment; and experiment must, to an ex- 
tent, be attended with risk in testing probable consequences; but 
the greater the progress for the general weal, the greater the pro- 
bability of tndividual sacrifice, yet 

“ All partial evil is universal good |" 


Results have invariably proved this in every department of knowledge, 
and daily do further proofs present themselves. Mechanical labour 
gradually supersedes manual, and being as yet only in its infancy, 
it must ultimately eclipse it in toto. Engineers construct machinery 
to put time, the elements, and human labour at defiance; but ‘* mer- 
cantile advancement” takes the lead of consideration for “human 
life,” the latter being purely of secondary importance. Such should 
not be! The life taken by design is capitally punished; that lost 
by want of foresight and proper provision for its protection, is de- 
nominated a ‘“‘mere accident.” <Afachinists, look to this! exert 
your inventive faculties to place the requisite guards on your 
machinery, that incaution may not lead to fatal accident, such as 
occurred recently in this city and very frequently elsewhere. We 
live but “for the hour;” but we should live for our fellows as 
ourselves! 


alterations made to the last-named premises, from designs by Mr. 
Louch, architect. Tye Verdon hotel in Talbot-street is being newly 
fronted in cement, with Corinthian pilasters, entablature, parapets, 
&c., after drawings by Mr. Gribbon, architect, and doubtless will 
present a tasteful exterior; but it appears a matter of regret for 
the architectural contour of this important and rapidly progressing 


MEDIZAVAL MANUFACTURES IN ENGLAND. 


THE establishments of some firms in England—metropolitan and 
provincial—eminent in the manufacture of medisval iron and brass 


thoroughfare, that the proprietor did not deem it desirable to produce 
The 
building up of the waste space immediately opposite, will also be a 
Messrs. Marsh and Co., 
of Lower Sackville-street, are engaged in building operations of an 
important character, under the direction of Mr. M‘Curdy, architect. 
Dr. Wilde is having an addition, containing a conservatory and 
other apartments internally, and presenting an architectural exterior, 
constructed at the flank of his house in Merrion-square—corner of 
Lower Merrion-street—according to designs, &c., by Mesars, Isaac 


parallel with street, the front wall now receding angularly. 


consummation devoutly to be wished for. 


and W. Farrell, architects; Mr. Meighan, builder. 


AN ARCHITECT'S THOUGHTS IN BELFAST. 


So moch interest has been manifested by the Dustin BUILDER in 
architectural matters in this town, that I am encouraged to assume 
that the following crude thoughts may prove acceptable :— 

We hear much talk about the industrial and the mining resources 
of Ireland, and we admit that a little has been done to develop 
those resources; but, unquestionably, much still remains undone. 
One of the prominent wants of Belfast is good building stone. Thia, 
we have no doubt, could be found in its vicinity if a sufficient 

were attained in some of the many sandstone quarries 
with which it is surrounded. The brick and plaster porticoes which 
ornament (?) many of the public buildings of Belfast an@its neigh- 
bourhood, are anything but creditable to architectural taste, and 
should be altogether omitted if the funds will not admit of their 
being executed creditably in cut stone. As this part of the struc- 
ture is designed solely for effect, and to afford pleasure to the mind 
of the beholder, they have very little either of taste or discrimina- 
tion who expect that brick and plaster columns or porticoes will 
ever do so. It is to be hoped that a better architectural taste is 
spreading in the minds of the community, the effect of which will 
lead to increased efforts on the parts of committees and others to 
secure the services of efficient men.—[CommUNICATED. } 


work are worthy of a special visit, and present in themselves 
pleasing and instructive exhibitions. Some very beautiful illus- 
trated catalogues containing varieties of designs for monumental 
brasses, corone, standards, lecterns, hinges, &c., &c., have been 
produced at considerable expense, and would form an acquisition to 
the library of every artist. Amongst the principal in this peculiar 
branch are Messra. Hart and Son, of Wych-street and Cockspur- 
street, and Messrs. Johnston, brothers, of 190, High Holborn (both 
of whose manufactories we had a recent opportunity of personally 
inspecting), also Messrs. De Baufer and Co., of Old Fish-street, St. 
Paul’s, London; and Messrs. Thomas Brawn; and Hardman and 
Co., of Birmingham, the latter firm being extensively engaged in 
fitting up ecclesiastical edifices in Ireland. 
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MR. SCOTT RUSSELL AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
GREAT EASTERN. 


THE arbitrators selected to arrange the matters in dispute are Mr. 
Fowler, C.E., on behalf of the former; Mr. J. R. Maclean for the 
latter, with Mr. Hawksley, C.E., as umpire. It is a matter for 
regret that differences have arisen to disturb the harmony that 
should exist between all concerned in such a project. We hope for 
a satisfactory adjustment. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL Discovery.—A discovery has been made near 
Begerac, which tends to upset existing theories as to the signs of dis- 
tinct periods of Celtic civilization. Some workman camc upon a tomb, 
which contained, besides the bones of a man, a clumsy collar, composed 
of twelve round yellow wires rolled spirally, a bronze hatchet, a bronze 
sword, and a fragment of an earthenware vase. M. Labat, Curator 
of the Museum of Arms at Bordeaux, and the Viscount de Goargues, 
correspondent of the Dordeaux Academy, have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Celts were acquainted with the use of metals, at 
the same time that they employed flint hatchets, and that bronze 
and flint hatchets do not represent two different periods of civili- 
zation, but two contemporaneous trades. 
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HORSE RAILWAYS. 


Some months ago we advocated the use of horse railways for Dublin 
and its vicinity, but owing to some opposition the Irish Tramway 
Bill met the fate of the ‘‘ innocents” in committee. We have taken 
some pains to arrive at the working of the lines in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, and Philadelphia, which we subjuin for the in- 
formation of our readers. In New York thelines were laid in 1852, 
meeting with great opposition from pruprieturs of bouses and Janda, 
shopkeepers, and residents along the lines, but now they are as 
popular as unpopular at first. The Philadelphia lines were opened 
in 1858; the citizens, seeing the good effect in New York, giving 
them every support to carry their grants. On this account their 
cost was one-third less than those of New York. In New York, in 
1856, the dividends were from 8 to 12 per cent.; in 1858 the in- 
crease in passengers and receipts were over 20 per cent., so that 
they must have been much greater, though this was a year of uni- 
versal depression in trade. ‘The shares are all from 30 to 40 per 
cent. premium. About four miles each, fares 24d. 


COMPARATIVE BUSINESS FOR 1856 Aanp 1858. 


Capital 
Roads. Passengers. Receipts in Dols. |in 100 dol. 
Shares. 
Second Avenue 1856. 1858. 1856, 1858. 
Third =... «. '9,367,37 114,867,571| 173,989 243,568 800,000 
Sixth ., e (7,131,881'8,105.515) 376,892; 405,275 | 1,170,000 
Kighth o- (4,757,108 5,241,978] 257,855 | 262,048{ 750,000 
Fourth®,, ++ [6,097,299 6,829,457) 504,864 341,472 800,000 


No. ret. 2,014,486) No ret. | 100,744 


* Belongs to Haerlem R. R. Company. 

The increase in two years being in passengers on four roads 
3,689,657, and in receipts 159,063 dollars. 

In Brooklyn there are four trunk lines, averaging four miles each, 
with some branches. Passengers carried, 7,575,823; receipts, 
388,610 dols.; capital of company, 1,000,000 dols., in 10 dol. 
shares ; dividends, 8 to 10 per cent. ; fares, 24d. 

In Boston, one company running two branches, five and three 
miles ; dividends, 11 per cent. ; passengers in 14 months, 1,948,410; 
receipts, 169,297 dols. 

In Philadelphia the first road was opened in 1858, in nine lines 
running 80 miles through the city and suburbs. ‘The shares in 
these companies are 200 per cent. over par, as their grants cost 
them nothing, there being no opposition. 

In New Orleans lines are now Jaying through the city, with the 
support of the corporation and citizens. 

We have not yet got returns from Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and the other large cities; but we think these are suffi 
cient to show that the Corporation of Dublin, instead of throwing 
obstacles in the way of the Irish Tramway Bill, should on the con- 
trary give it every support. The great landed proprietors, such as 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord Palmerstun, Lord Meath, Lord Miltown, 
Lord Howth, Sir Charles Domvile, Mr. Vernon, as well as the other 
landlords, villa-holders, and residents in the neighbourhood of the 
city, should ‘see that no factious opposition be given, but that the 
interest of the many should be looked to.— Evening Mail. 


Correspondence. 


“ DUST” (HOUSE REFUSE). 
[We would direct the special attention of our readers—honseholders 
or others—to this very important letter, from a gentleman whose 
exertions in the matter of sanitary reform have been and are most 


indefatigable, and whose competency to deal with the subject in its 
various branches is unquestionable.—En. ] 


Sir—Under this heading your correspondent, “ A Householder 
and Subscriber,” complains that “ ash-pit. cleansing in Dublin is 
defective and expensive,” and that “in London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and other cities, ashes are asked for as a compliment, and re- 
moved gratis,” whilst ‘here it is quite a compliment to get it 
removerl at a price.” 

Permit me to say that in London the dnst, ashes, and cinders in 
every house are the property of the authorities—not that of the houge- 
holder—and were first made so by act of parliament, when the 
burning of brick for building purposes was accomplished on the 
spot where the houses were being erected, the “breeze” and 
cinders being usel for that purpose. At that time the revenue pro- 
duced by its sale was very considerable; but change of circum- 
stances as regards brick-making, building, &e., in London, has 
lessened the demand so much that in many districts the authorities 
are obliged to pay for the removal of the contents of the ash-pits, 
in place of farming it out at a profit as formerly. But, up to the 


present day, all the matter of cesspools, which is not corporate pro- 
perty, is removed by a very wealthy body of gentlemcn! called 
nightinen, one of whom was a recent Lord Mayor of London; and 
they may very well become wealthy, because the fixed charge for 
removing every dvad of such inatter is one guinca, and a gratuity to 
the men. 

In Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool, it is different. The Lan- 
cashire farmers well know the value of night-svil as a manure, and 
have used it for many years. ‘The town councils, therefore, took 
care when pas-ing their sanitary bills to possess themselves of the 
entire house refuse, soil as well as ashes, &e ; and also the power to 
oblize the construction of out-oflices in sich a manner that ashes 
and soil might be made to amalgamate, and thus. to a certain ex- 
teat, neutralize the noxionsness. The acts also oblige the arrange- 
ments to be such that the offices may be easily reached by a rear 
entrance; and the authorities’ collect the ashes, depositing the 
whole on the canal side in yards arranged for the purpose, from 
whence if iz sold at a xed rate, and the proceeds brought to the 
crelit of the boroujsh. 

The houschelders have only to sign a requisition requiring the 
removal, and whenever necessary that is at once done. But if the 
sales do not realize profit, which is frequently the case, because of 
the staifand contractors being paid out of corporation funds. and 
the whole—ashes, cinders, and filth—being made into one hideous 
con;domerate unsuited cither for the purposes of manure, or fuel, or 
brick-making—the loss occasionally exceeds gain; the deficit is, 
of course, debited to corporate charyes, and the ratepayers, there- 
fure, in fact, pay for the removal. | 

Tut, even so, this is a systematic proceeding, producing much 
sanitary ood and great public convenience. 

in Dublin, however, it is quite difierent. There is no system, 
and your correspondent truly savs, “it is a compliment to get 
ashes, &c., removed at a price.” but more than that, it is, in reality, 
a very hazardous operation as reyards health and property, and the 
result is, that it is deferred by all parties as lonj as possible, fre- 
quently until the sanitary scetion of the police interfere, and then 
it must be done within a given time, no matter at what cost. 

What is the result? There is in every locality a very despicable 
person, called ‘*« dusthole-man,” or “a guinca-finder.” He makes 
it his business to know the places where the policeman’s olfactory 
nerves lead him to, and when he pets a sumn-ons to attend there, 
he is perfectly satisfied another summons has been issued to attend 
elsewhere— consequently, Jie can almost insigf on any terms he 
pleases for the job, The terms are sure to be complied with. after a 
battle. The whole establishment ia placed in quarantine upstairs, 
whilst below sume one, who cannot. refuse, is deputed to watch the 
“ wold-finder,” and a very miserable night or two is passed during 
one of the filthiest operations, performed in the filthiest possible 
inanner; su that, in reality, it is no wonder every inl abitant of 
Dublin defers it as long as he possibly can. 

Now, what is the proceeediny of the ‘ dusthole-man ?” 

He follows the example of the euttle fish. Tle hates observation, 
and he spreads aronnd him such a cloud of filth that no one could 
or would see what he is doing. In due time, however, he declares 
“the job done,” though only half dune; he fills his cart or carts, 
they move on, the outer gate is locked by the unhappy being who 
has been oblized to attend the operations, and in the first convenient 
stable lane that the dustman finds, within a few hundred yards of 
the premises, he depusits the savoury contents of the carts, and 
proceeds hame to bed and to laugh at the way he bilked the police- 
man on the bate, and how he “done” the master of the house by 
leaving one half of the contents in the cesspool, and depositing the 
other half in the stalle lane close by, to be removed by the corpora- 
tion curts in the morning. 

Misbt it not be worthy of the consideration of the authorities 
whether some plan could nut be adopted by “ their honors,” by which 
the inhabitants could be saved from the extortionate demands of 
the gold-finders (the satcllites of the sanitary sergeants of police), 
and from the extra payment which falls npon the ratepayers under 
the head of “ scavenging,” paid by the corporation fur removing the 
contents of the ash- pits, &c., deposited in the stable lanes? 


JASPER W. RocGrERs. 


STEAM PACKET COMPANIFS AND PITILANTHROPY. 


Sirn—I your last impression you express a hope that our steam 
packet companies will next season—and in connection with the 
English railway companies—afford increased facilities for excur- 
tionists to the other side of the channel, and I trust your good 
wishes may be realized. But seeing the interest taken by the 
“ DuBLin Burtper” in all that is calculated to raise the working 
man iu the social scale, I make bold to draw your attention to a 
subject—as yet, I believe, unnoticed publicly—very important to 
all classes of the community whe are not burthened with a super- 
abnndance of financial resources, and try to improve theinselves by 
seeing what is to be seen, at the smallest possible cost. During the 
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excursion period, I went ona ‘ voyaze of discovery” to Chester— 
a glorious old town—having obtained at the North Wall a through 
ticket via tlolyhead—deck und covered carriazes—for MivE sitth- 
LINGS, a very moderate and the general charge—with ihe option of 
paying 23. Gd. exira to obtain first cabin accommodation, The 
weather being very inclement, F availed myself and turned in toa 
comfur:able Gerth in an excellent saloon, Of my peregrinations 
thence 1 will not trouble you with a history, but returning by 
Liverpool I found everything very dierent. The cabin and deck 
fares are respectively 12s. Gd. and five shellings,—bLoth, in my 
opinion, much foo high, and presenting a yreat discrepancy when 
compared with those of the Chester and Toly head Company. I 
could not aiford the former, and paid for the Jaiter, with, perhaps, 
some 300 reapers, their wives and childrea, horses and sheep all in 
a medley fur my companions, At iirsi siarting, the attention is 
diverted by surrvunding objects, but clearias the channel in a yale 
of wind, and with pelting rainy gue Waturally looks for shelter and 
bon reps till shore again is reached, Alas, (here was none! No 
friendly coverings over the deck passengers save heaven's canopy. 
Fifteen hours of martyrdum,—drenched to the skin) by rain and 
spray —wiihvat a seat but the bare deck, rendered slimy, filthy, and 
nauseous by sea sickness; men, women, amd children indiscrimi- 
nately huddled tocether—are what must be endured by thoze whose 
means compel thens to travel on the deck of the siewners plying 
between Liverpool and Dublin, fs there a country in the world 
but “the Irish” that would countenance such a demoralizine state 
of affairs? Js there a people bui “the frish” would submié to it? 
There is literally nu distinction between man and beasl; piss, cows, 
and their uwners are alike (probably the former have more the ad- 
vantare than otherwisc) important to the direcjors of these com- 
panies! ui this is not all! In each boat is a set of fellows who 
cringe on those apparently the least likely to ral! a severe vurage, 
to secure them as tenants for their berths in miserable holes under 
deck, at the modest sun of half-a-crown, and no deubt reap a harvest 
thereby. ‘This state of things ahould net be permitted by the 
authorities, as it is certainly a relic of barbarity and a national 
disgrace. Compare the arranyements on buard steam packets else- 
where, north, south, east, or west, with ours, and the contrast clearly 
shows a very discreditable result; one, however, not too late to be 
rectitied. A Mecuanic. 
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Totes of Wetu Works. 


A schoolhouse is being built in connection with May-street Church, 
Belfast. The centre portico of it, owing to its being surrounded 
with buildings, and iu close proximity to the church, is but one 
storey high, and lighted necessarily from the roof. It has two 
fronts, eacli two storeys high. The one in Little May-street is neat, 
and agreeably relieved with white brick quoins round door and 
windows. The other front, In May-street, is of a more pretentious 
character, with engaged columns and entablature, capped with a 
balustrade. We presume the style will be the same as the church 
itself—viz., Ionic. 

Sites have been selected for the erection of model schools in Cork, 
Enniscorthy, Derry, and Sligo, for which plans were prepared at the 
office of Public Works. 

A new organ hgs been erected in Kilmore Church by Messrs. 
Telford, of this city. An organ from the manufactory of Mr. W. 
Browne has been erected in the church of St. Joseph, Portland-row. 

In addition to the many building improvements now going for- 
ward at Bray, the Dublin and Wicklow Railway Coinpany are about 
erecting a large house and two cottages adjoining the station, and 
after plans by Mr. George Wilkinson, architect. The bouses re- 
cently erected by Mr. Joseph Kelly, timber merchant, are of first- 
class character, and a feature of interest in the neighbourhood. We 
should be glad to see mauy others similar rising up. New domestic 
residences, however, are in contemplation for spring, and full parti- 
culars shall appear. 

Adjoining the new cathedral of Killarney, now in course of com- 
pletion, are to be erected schools for 500 children. 

An independent company with limited liability has been formed 
to erect a marine hotel and floating baths at Kinsale harbour, to be 
finished contemporaneously with the opening of the railway. 

Mr. Pearcey, an eminent engineer, engayed on Welsh railways, 
states that a company is at command who would erect a picr and 
break water at Galway, and also a line of railway direct from Ennis 
to Galway, so as to connect Waterford and Milford Haven with 
Galway direct, provided the county and town of Galway would 
guarantee three and a-half per cent. on the outlay of the pier and 
breakwater. . 

A new market-house and town-hall are to be erected at Navan, 
and the Dake of Bedford has granted a free site. 

Messrs, Barker have completed the stockade fence round the 
magazine, Phoenix Park, a fortnight before the time allowed ; and, it 
is stated, to the perfect satisfaction of all concerned. 


An Irish cross is to be erected in Finglas churchyard, over the 
grave of Dr. Lanigan, the eminent author of ecclesiastical history 
of Ireland. Another, after a design by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, archi- 
tect, has been placed at Glasnevin Cemetery, to the memory of the 
Jate Kev. Mr. Ennis, C.C. 

Tho tower and spire of the new church of Kenmare, Co. Kerry, 
is just completed for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Mr. J. 
Welland, architect; Mr. D. W. Murphy, of Bantry, contractor. 

The works of a new church at Waterville, Co. Kerry, were com- 
menced about five months since for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Same architect and contractor. The entire of the stone-cutting 
and carpentry, is nearly all prepared; yet, from the diffi- 
culty of landing the necessary building materials at Ballinskellig 
Bay, the masonry is very much retarded. 

The same contractor is after completing the works of a bridge 
over the Auvane river, and has commenced—by grand jury pre- 
sentment—the building of another bridge on the Coomhola river, 
both near the town of Bantry, Co. Cork, from designs of Mr. 
Jackson, surveyor. 

The new Catholic church of Tipperary, erected by contributions, 
is now all but finished. The interior is entirely complete, and the 
steeple has reached as high as the base of the spire. Style, early 
English. The beliry will contain a peal of seven bells, to be cast in 
Dublin. The interior of the building is divided into naves and aisle 
by two rows of pillars of Drombane granite, supporting a double 
arcade of pointed and richly decorated arches. ‘The windows are 
filled with outline stained glass patterns laid on a white ground. 

A new Roman Catholic church, in the Gothic style, and con-. 
sisting internally of nave, aisle, three chapels, and choir, roofed with 
open timbers, stained and varnished, and presenting externally 
pointed arches and traceried windows, main doorways, and a tower 
and spire, &c., &c., has been erected at Stranorlar, Co. Donegal, 
after plans furnished by Mr. William Nicholson, of Manchester, an 
engineer; Mr. M‘Nemivin, the builder. 

A new church is to be built in ‘l'ralee, according to drawings now 
preparing by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect. 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


The most remarkable edifice of Toronto is the new University, 
erected by government, and to be supported by it. The building 
itself is the finest in the country, except the capitol at Washington. 

It is in the mediseval style, with tower and turret and battlement— 
the details of decoration are carried out with great apparent fidelity. 
The front is 400 feet in length; length of right wing 2&5 feet, and 
of left wing 278 feet. The towers are 110 feet in height, the pin- 
nacle of the highest is 165 feet from the ground level. Sir Francis 
Head, the Governor General of Canade, laid the cap-stone. The 
material of the building is a fine grey stone, the larger part of which 
is from Cleveland, Ohio. The stone of which the finer carvings are 
wrought is from Caen in Normandy. ‘The roof is covered with a 
handsome Canada slate, arranged in imitation of tile work. On 
entering the building by the main entrance, there is a magnificent 
vestibule, designed for the collection of students and their professors, 
and for morning promenades, &c. ‘The floor is inlaid with encaustic 
tiles, costing only 5 dollars per square yard; and which were imported 
from Shropshire, in England, and laid by a workinan sent out for 
the purpose from the munufactory. In the right wing is a magni- 
ficent apartment, known as the Convocation Hall, designed for 
exhibitions, and other gatherings of the entire University. It is 
finished and decorated in the finest style of the Gothic art, and the 
carvings with which it is profusely ornamented, are of stune. = [nu 
the vestibule or entrance to it, are some exquisite carvings in stone, 
by a Swiss artist, representing objects in nature. The carvings and 
traceries throughout the building seem almost infinite in variety and 
desizn. There is no reproduction of the same conception, but a 
remarkable versatility of genius is observable. Next to the Convo- 
cation Hall is the Senate Chamber, de-igned for meetings of the 
Faculty of the University. In this apartment, as in many others, 
are magnificent stone fire-places, with stately carved mantels of the 
same material. There is a students’ reading room and a public 
reading room. The library is a very large apartment finished with 
white oak. The museum of natural history is decorated with black 
walnut carvings. There isa complete surgery, a handsome laboratory 
finished with blue and gold in antique style. ‘There are several 
large and handsome lecture halla and recitation rooms.—Quaint 
chambers lurk in the heart of the stony towers. Many students 
will be accommodated in the University itself, for whom neat quarters 
are being provided. An immense dining hall is provided, with a 
gallery, for the accommodation of the fair upon gala days of parting ; 
the kitchen, cellars, &c, are below. The dean of the University 
has a suite of apartments appropriated to his residence. A botanical 
garden, yet in its infancy, belongs to the University. There is an 
observatory, in which a telescope is mounted. The grounds contain 
about 20 acres inclusive of a long avenue, leading to the main 
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building, planted with trees. The cost of the building is said to be 
500,000 dollars, but the guide book says 8,000,000 dollars. The 
former amount seems low, the latter very extravagant. The first 
must be much nearer the truth. 

The normal and model schools of Toronto are under the patronage 
of the state, and located in substantial and elegant stone buildings, 
which are freely opened tothe public. The grounds are well laid 
out and tastefully kept. There is a very large collection of busts, 
illustrative of character as expreased in physiognomy, and a large 
museum of plaster casts, drawings and models, of classical, medieval 
and early English architecture. The building contains also a fine 
gallery of paintings, chiefly copies, well executed, of the masterpieces 
of the Italian, Spanish and Flemish schools. 

Tae Milwaukee and Detroit Railway has been completed with the 
superior finish and solidity characteristic of the Canadian railways. 
The road-way is well constructed, the station houses are neat and 
comfortable, and the sleeping cars commodious. The terminal 
stations of Grand Haven and Detroit are conveniently arranged, and 
adapted to expanding business. 

The Great Western is an admirably constructed railroad—its re- 
freshment station houses are as complete as any in the country— 
and yet it is not in all respects a favourite railway. 

The city of Toronto is about sixty years old, and has now nearly 
60,000 inhabitants. 1tsgrowth has been rapid, and its prosperity great 
but in common with all Western towna, it is now suffering severely 
from the reaction consequent upon too great inflation and cxpansion 
of bnsiness. Whole blocks of stores are to rent, and business paper 
is submitted to a most exorbitant shave. The present suspension of 
work upon the railways and the recent removal of the government 
offices to Quebec, have proved disasterous. The city is a fine one— 
abonnding in handsome churches and public buildings—decorated 
with fine stores, business blocks, broad and straight streets—with 
many very handsome shops. The English, Presbyterian and Catholic 
churches are very handsome buildings. The Catholic Cathedral, 
with its showy decorations, furnishes a remarkable contrast to the 
severe simplicity of Cathedrals elswhere. The Market Honse is 
very large, and is usually crowded with people, displaying all 
manner of wares and commodities. 


Monthly Bailtoay Pemorandz. 


We are glad to find the Directors of the Ennis and Limerick 
Railway patronizing an Irish house for the supply of their carriages, 
waggons, &c., though we do not profess to rank amongst those who 
disbelieve that mutual advantages arise from reciprocal business 
intercourse with the sister countries likewise, and that trade should 
be exclusively retained on Irish soil. 

Connected with the various requirements of the irom road, there 
are manufactories in existence in Ireland possessed of all the capa- 
bilities for executing almost any amount of work, and with as 
great facility as many of importance in England; and we may add 
that a large proportion of their business emanates from the United 
Kingdom, as well as abroad, clearly establishing public appreciation. 
Amongst those firms we may mention the old-established and emi- 
nent house of Rogerson, Dawson, and Ruesell, of this city, coach- 
builders, from whom the abovenamed company have largely pur- 
chased; and the carriages are said to be on the most approved 
principle of construction, and for comfort ani spaciousness are un- 
surpassed. 

The plans for the proposed Kilkenny and Roscrea Junction Rail- 
way are in progress; Mr. Nixon, chief engineer. 

The contract entered into by the Cork and Kinsale Railway Com- 
pany with Messrs. Trowsdale and Son, of Stockton-on-Tees, is to 
complete the ten miles of line, ready for engines and carriages, at 
£4,100 per mile—a remarkably low figure. Several stone bridges have 
been substituted in lieu of the originally intended level crossings. 

It is stated that the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway Company 
have paid off the £7,000 due to the Public Works Commissioners, 
and consequently taken the letting of the railway out of their hands. 

The Dublin and Meath Railway is progressing towards com- 
pletion, nearly the entire being ready for laying the rails, the arches 
of Boyne viaduct centred and partly turned, and the Assye and 
Grange bridges open for public traffic. Messrs. Moore, contractors. 


New Mope or SrarntnGc AXD Ficurtxnc Woop.—The deals, 
veneers, or planks, as they come from the saw, are placed on a solid 
frame, and fastened down; after which an engraved roller, heated to 
a temperature suited to the quality of the wood, is passed over them, 
the pattern being thus burnt in. The surface is then planed 
smooth and French polished, leaving an effect, it is said, equal to 
that of the finest painting or staining. To Mr. King, of Clayton- 
equare, Liverpool, is due the merit of the invention. 


ebiehy. 


British Timber Trees. By John Blenkarn, Agricultura] Engineer. 
Pust octavo, half bound. Routledge, Warne and Routledge, 
Farringdon-street, London. 


WHEN going to press we received this valuable work, and are so 
greatly impressed with the importance of the subject, and the ad- 
mirable style in which it is treated, that we cannot omit a hasty 
notice in the present number. The growth of British timber may 
be said to have claims on the attention of all British subjects, and 
to none more than the landed proprietors of Ireland. This work. 
by a practical man (an agricultural engineer), is treated as but such 
ainan could treat the subject. Essentially practica! in all its bear- 
ings, it enters fully into the method of rearing trees from the seed 
and otherwise, their subsequent management in woods, groves, plan- 
tations, &c. The essay on the improvement of barren and moun- 
tainous districts, and that on the valuation of timber, are entitled 
to all praise. The work concludes in giving practical tables and 
useful memoranda relative to timber. It is well got up, and cheap; 
and we can cordially recommend it to the notice of our readers. 
We shall refer to the subject in a future number. 


aD 


GLASGOW CORPORATION WATER WORKS. 


The Loch Katrine aqueduct, for the supply of the city of Glasgow 
with water, is one of the largest works of the kind which has ever 
been constructed in this or any other country, either in ancient or 
modern times. The Act for the construction of this work was ob- 
tained by the municipal authorities, after much careful investigation 
into the best mode of improving the supply of water to the city, in 
the vear 1855, and the works were cominenced in the following 
spring. The money for defraying the cost is borrowed on security 
of an unlimited rate upon the houses and property within the city. 
The undertaking is specially distinguished by the great extent and 
beauty of the Highland lakes from which the water is brought— 
the exceasive purity of the water—the difficult and rugged character 
of the mountainous country through which the works for its con- 
veyance have been constructed—and the large volume of water, no 
less than 50,000,000 gallons per day, which will be obtained for the 
supply of the city. The lakes appropriated to the purposes of the 
water-works for the use of the city, and for the supply of the mill- 
owners, fisheries, and other interests on the rivers from which the 
water will be abstracted, are Loch Katrine, 8 or 9 miles in length, 
with a surface of 3,000 acres; Loch Venechar, 4 miles in length, with 
an area of 900 acres; and Loch Drunkie, with an area of about 
150 acres; having altogether a water surface of upwards uf 4,000 
acres, and containing within the limits to which they may be 
raised or lowered about 1,600,000,000 cubic feet of water. The 
drainage area of Loch Katrine is 22,800 acres, and of Loch Vene- 
char and Loch Drunkie, 28,000 acres, making a total of 45,800 
acres. On this the average fall of rain is between 70 and 80 inches 
perannum., That which falls on the collecting ground of Loch 
Katrine is about 80 inches on the average of five years’ observa- 
tions. If all the water which flows from the rugged mountain sides 
into Loch Katrine were impounded, it would afford a regular supply 
of 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 gallons. The storeage which is 
provided by the works which have been executed is equal to 
50,000,000 gallons per day for 120 days without rain. It is ob- 
tained by raising the water by proper masonry and sluice-gates at 
the outlet 4 feet above the ordinary summer level, and by drawing 
it down, if necessary, to 8 feet below that level, giving 7 feet in depth 
in all. In like manner the requisite storeage fur compensation 
to the River Teith, which consists of a regular guaranteed quantity 
per day, is obtained by raising Loch Venechar 5 feet 8 inches above 
its ordinary summer level, and drawing it down 6 feet, giving 
11 feet 8 inches in all, and by raising Loch Drunkie 20 feet. The 
works at the outlets of the lakes are interesting and important 
works, at Loch Venechar especially. Provision is made for the 
discharge of floods as well as for the daily regulated supply, and 
for securing the passage of salmon and other fish by properly con- 
structed “salmon ladders.” Loch. Katrine is 860 feet above the 
tide at Glasgow, an elevation which allows for the loss of fall in the 
conveyance of the water, and still secures a pressure of 70 or 80 
feet above the highest summit of land within the city. The 
aqueduct from Loch Katrine to the city is about 34 miles in length, 
10 or 11 of which consist of ridges of rock of the hardest descrip- 
tion, forming the spurs of Ben Lomond, which towers to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the works. Through these ridges, in a tolerably 
straight direction, the aqueduct is carried principally by tunnelling, 
the tunnels being 8 feet in diameter, and having a fall of 10 inches 
in the mile. Across three deep and wide valleys the water is con- 
veyed by cast-iron pipes, 4 feet in diameter, with a fall of 5 feet 
per mile, and at the distance of about 26 miles from Loch Katrine, 
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near Mugdock Castle, a large reservoir of abuut 70 acres in extent, 
and containing 500,00°,000 gallons of water, has been constructed. 
From this reservoir, the top water of which is 311 feet above the 
sea, the water is taken to the city by two lines of cast-iron pipes, 
each 3 feet in diameter, one being 7, and the other 8 miles in length. 
Of the 26 miks which lie between Loch Katrine and the service 
reservoir, 13 miles are tunnelling. 39 miles are iron piping, and the 
remainder, where the ground has been cut open, is an arched 
aqueduct of 8 feet iu diameter. having the same inclination as the 
tunnels, Where the ground ha» been excavated, it is filled in again 
over the aqueduct, which is covered throughout, and the surface 
sestored to its original condition. There are in the whole work 70 
distinct tunuelx, upon which 44 vertical shafts have been sunk for 
facilitating and expediting the completion of the work. The first 
tunnel coumences immediately ujou the aqueduct leaving Loch 
Katrine. It is 2,826 yards in length, 600 feet below the summit of 
the hill, and has been worked, in addition to the open ends, by 
twelve shatts, five of which are nearly 500 feet deep. This tunnel 
is in gneiss and mica slate. ‘The last tuunel is at the southern ex- 
tremity of the aqueduct, just before it enters the service reservoir. 
It is 2,550 yards in length, almost wholly through whinstone, at a 
depth of 250 feet below the summit of the hill. Besides these, 
which are the two longest tunnels, there are, at intermediate places, 
others of 700, 800, 1.100, and 1,400 vards in length. The rock 
tunnelled through was in most parts of the most obdurate descrip- 
tion. For several miles along the side of Loch Chon, where the 
work passed through a snecession of ridges of mica slate Jargely 
mixed with quartz veins, the progress did not exceed 8 lineal yards 
in a month, although the work was carried on day and night. In 
the Loch Katrine tunnel, and generally in the mica slate, the 
ordinary average progress was about 5 yards in a month In 
drilling the holes for blasting the rock with gunpowder, a fresh drill 
or chisel was required for every inch in depth upon the average. 
About 60 drills were constantly in use at each face, and the cost of 
gunpowder alone was from 278. to 80s. per lineal yard. ‘The 
character of ruck, however (as had been clearly foreseen when the 
woik was determined upon), was such that no water occurred in 
any of the tunnels or workings so long as they were in the mica 
slate and clay slate, and there was therefore none of the incon- 
venience, delay, and cost from the presence of water which usually 
attend extensive tunnelling. When the works left the slate rocks 
and entered the old red sandstone, tunnelling was avoided as much 
as possible frum fear of water; but even in this formation it was 
met with in much less quantity than had been anticipated. Not to 
speak of smaller constructions, there are 15 important iron and 
Masonry aqueducts over rivers and ravines, some 60 and 80 feet 
in height, with arches of 30 feet, 50 and 90 feet in span; and in 
addition to about 46 miles of new pipes within the city for distri- 
buting the water to the inhabitants, there are about 20 miles of 
large cast-iron pipes of 3 feet, 8 feet 6 inches, and 4 feet in dia- 
meter, for conveying the water to the rity. The number of people 
employed, exclusive of iron founders and mechanics, has generally 
been abont 3,000; and for the greater part of these huts and roads 
and all other accommodatiun had to be provided—the country for 
the most part being of the wildest and most inaccessible description. 
The accuracy with which the works have been executed is moet 
creditable to the resident engineers and inspectors. The difference 
between the levels taken for parliamentary purposes and those sub- 
sequently taken when the works were set out for construction, was 
only 1-50th part of a foot, or about 2 of an inch in the 26 miles 
between Loch Katrine and the Mugdock Reservoir; and so truly 
have the tunnels been driven, that the junctions can only be distin- 
guished by the different directions of the drill holes. The works 
will be completed for the conveyance of water to the city within 84 
years of the time they were commenced, and within the time ori- 
ginally contemplated, and at a total engineering cost of about 
£630,000, being about 10 per cent beyond the parliamentary esti? 
mate, after allowing for some additional works. 


———_——EE 


Tae ATLANTIC CABLE.—Mesers. Beardmore and Robinson, elec- 
tricians, have visited Valencia this week, and set on fout a series of 
experiments on the Atlantic cable. Encouragement as to the success 
of the undertaking, both as regards the resuscitation of the old and 
the laying of a new cable is in the ascendant. These gentlemen 
fond room, in tbe state of the cable, to disseminate new courage 
among its friends.— Tralee Chronicle. 


Motion sy Heat.—A Rep-Hor Raruway.—A curions appara- 
tua has been described in the Philosophical Magazine illustrating a 
new mode of producing motion by means of heat. It consists of a 
massive circalar horizontal railway composed uf copper. The rails 
are made red hot, and a thin ball of German silver is then placed 
upen them. Immediately the ball is placed upon the rails it begins 
to travel, and coutinues to be propelled in « unifurw direction a» 
lung as the cails remain sufficiently bot. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tue Vicroria Bringk, MontrREAt.—The Victoria Bridge, it 
is anticipated, will be ready for traffic by the end of this month. 
The last pier of the twenty-four has been completed. Its founda- 
tions having been laid only eight weeks ago, it has been constru ted 
with great rapidity; and al! that now remains to be done is to com- 
plete the laying of the tubing, for which the necessary staging is 
now being erected between the tubes not yet connected. It may be 
worth repeating that the tube connecting the two central piers con- 
tains upwards of 700 tons weight of iron. The weight of iron in 
the portion of the tube between any two of the other piers is about 
850 tons. The distance between the two central piers, affording a 
channel for the passage of vessels, is 800 feet, and the height of 
the tube above the water, 60 feet. It is estimated that the cost of 
each pier is about £40,000. The grand inauguration of this stu- 
pendous enterprise will not take place till next year: but we under- 
stand that immediately on its completion the bridge will be open for 
regula: traffic. A full description may be found at page 124. 


ENGRAVING WITHOUT AN ENGRAVER.—One of the most curious 
of the many remarkable applications of photography is that of pro- 
ducing by its means copies of engravings and other works of art. 
The almost perfect reproduction of a drawing or an engraving, with- 
out the intervention of an engraver or copyist, would have seemed 
a few years back almoet an impossible thing—yet we know that 
photography accomplishes it daily. But we have become so familiar 
with photography that we almost cease to wonder at its marvellous 
doings. Still the reproduction, true and beautiful as it is, is a pho- 
tograph and not an engraving. We have now to introduce to the 
notice of our readers a new process by which it has been found pos- 
sible without even the aid of photography, in fact, as we may say, 
by mere mechanical means, to make a perfect fac simile of an en- 
graving—whether a copperplate or a woodcut—and not only to make 
a copy of it, but to produce a plate or block for surface-printing, 
that shall yield impressions by the ordinary printing-presses quite 
equal to the original, But even this is not all. Blocks can by this 
process be produced, without the aid of any engraver, which shall 
print these fac simile enlarged or reduced to any extent that may be 
desired. We have, for instance, seen a whole-page wood-cut from 
the Jllustrated News, reduced to half, and enlarged to double the 
original dimensions, without any loss of sharpness or vigour, and 
without the smallest distortion being anywhere discoverable, even 
with a lens. So again with an old and imperfect map: and so 
with an impression from a steel engraving. But it is equally ap- 
plicable to original designs made with a peculiar ink and paper. 
Without the assistance of an engraver, blocks for surface-printing 
can be prepared froin them, either of the same or any larger or smaller 
size. But further, the blocks for printing can be produced of an 
altered form as well as of a different size. Thus the normal pattern 
for printing on a dinner service can be reproduced, say in its original 
size and round form for the ordinary dinner-plates, half, or any 
other proportion of the size for desserts or cheese-plates, and twice 
the size and oval for dishes, &c. All this we have said is a mechani- 
cal process, but it is also a scientific one, and to be properly worked 
out we need hardly say it will require artistic guidance. The textile 
and the ceramic manufacturer are almost equally interested in this 
invention with the publisher, but the range of its application seems 
to be commercially almost unlimited. The process is carried through 
by means of elastic blocks and electro-metallurgy: all that is re- 
quired to be furnished the manipulator is an impression of the plate 
to be copied. The inventor is Mr. H. G. Collins, who has protected 
his invention by patents. A company calld the Electro Printing- 
Block Company, has been formed for working it. ‘Ihat the in- 
vention is regarded by business men as thoroughly practical, may, 
we suppose, be taken for granted, since the names of some of our 
leading publishers of illustrated works and ceramic manufacturers 
are in the list of directors. When the scheme is more thoroughly in 
working order we may return to the subject, to nutice the process 
itself somewhat more particularly.— Saunders. 


Curious Property or Cast Inon.—Cast-iron dilates perman- 
ently by repeated heating. Cast-iron ferrules for locomotive tubes 
will remain tight where wrought-iron ferrules might leak, and for 
this reason the former are used generally in American locomotives. 


The submarine telegraph between Malta and the opposite coast 
of Sicily, at Alga Grande, has been successfully laid. The mid- 
portion of the cable is of great strength, being equal to sustain a 
strain of from ten to twelve tons without parting, and the shore 
ends are of nearly double the strength. Thedepth of water through- 
out is within 80 fathoms, so that if any accident should ever occur 
it might be remedie! without much difficulty. 

The work of erecting a new Catholic church at Curyville, on 
Broadway, is being commenced ‘The corner-stone uf a vew chuich 
was laid recently at Malone, N.Y. 
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A New Jornt 1n Joinery.—The usual process in making boxes 
has been to dovetail the sides and ends together. Mr. Hine, the 
fancy cabinetmaker of St. John-street road, London, has completely 
superseded that process by his patent ‘improved self-supporting 
joint.” Mr. Hine obtains his joint by making with circular saws 
two tongues or fillets at right angles to each other; one of these 
tongues being on the edge, the other on the side of any given piece 
of wood, thick or thin. By the same process he forms two grooves 
in another and similar piece of wood, also at right angles to each 
other. The two tongues are then run into the two grooves, a per- 
fect joint is the result. strong and so complete that it is impossible to 
pull the two pieces of board apart laterally or in the plane of either 
one. By merely reversing the position of the tongued bond an 
angular joint is produced. The process can be adopted in the making 
of wooden or stone stairs, by which each “ riser” would be locked 
into the ‘‘thread” that the stairs would be self-supporting, There 
is scarcely a thing in the whole range of building or cabinetmaking 
to which this joint could not be applied with a saving of labour 
truly surprising; so much so, that one man in making boxes can 
do as much in five minutes as by the ordinary means he could do 
in an hour. For ships’ decks, railway platforms, flooring, &., the 
joint would be invaluable. Mr. Hine thinks of applying his joint 
to window-sazhes, doing away with beads and weights, at the same 
time preventing draughts and the disagreeable shakings of the 
sashes whenever there is a little wind. The whole of the 
process being of the most simple kind, not a plane or joiner's tool is 
required. Metal can be employed in the same way. Mr. Hine 
exhibited to us a brass box, air tight, made by his juint, without 
the aid of solder or rivets; the pieces being simply put together by 
placing the tonguea in the grooves, and as easily taken to pieces. 
We understand the joint has been submitted to government in- 
spectors, and favourably received.— Spectator. 

A statue of Notre Dame de France, of extraordinary dimensions, 
is in course of erection on the Kocher de Corneille, near Le Puy 
(department of Haute-Loire). The statue is 53 feet high, and a 
staircase in the inside will give access to the head, whence there will 
be an extensive panoramic view. The statue is of iron, cast in 
pieces from guns taken at Sebastopol. The design is by M. 
Bonassieux. 

The deposition of dew, on the glass of windows, arises from the 
air of the apartment—charged with aqueous vapour by the breath 
of those within—being cooled on account of contact with the glass, 
the temperature of which is lowered by the coldness of the external 
air 


auctions, Sales, &e. 


Auction of Mahogany and other Timber. 
AFFRAY BARCROFT will SELL 
by AUCTION, at Timber Stores, NORTH- WALL, 


Drinxine Founrains.—Few of the social and sanitary move- 
ments which have distinguished the last twelve or fifteen years 
deserve greater attention and encouragement than that which has 
for its object the establishment in all our large towns of free public 
drinking fountains. Recently, a man, in passing along the streets, 
had few means of quenching his thirst, except by a resort to the 
public house. It might be said that there are the pumps; but 
pump water is notoriously impure toa frightful extent; besides, 
many pumps are not even provided with the rough accommodation 
for drinking of an iron bowl, such as we see in some cases. How 
often, in the hot days of summer, did we observe a crowd of errand 
boys and ragged youths clustered about the pumps, snatching 
insufficient and not very inviting draughts by means of their hands 
and caps! How eagerly were their solicitations for ‘‘a drink of 
water” addressed to any one who may have come to the spot with 
a vessel! These poor wanderers of the streets are deserving 
of consideration in a matter so important. The new drinking 
fountains are provided with a trough for cattle, and for the comfort 
of those wretched dogs which run homeless about the streets, and in 
the sultry weather of July and August not unfrequently go mad, 
and inflict mortal injury on hnman beings, for the want of the very 
fluid which, when rabid, excites their deepest horror. Free public 
fountains may safely be set against any number of Maine Liquor 
Laws for bringing people into habits of sobriety. 


The electric telegraph has been extended to Tralee, which is now 
in communication with the metropolis. 


‘ 
The municipal council of Paris has decided on the building of ten 
new churches, which are to be completed in eight years. 


NOTICE. 


Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, Taz Dusurm 
BUILDER, will be received at the Proprietur’s Office, 17, Lower 
GAKDINER-STREKT. Wholesale Agents — Messrs. W. H. Sauru 
& Sun, Sackville-street (from whom Tuk Dusuin BUILDER” may 
be had at every Railway Station), and Gkorue Mason, 24, D’Olier- 
street. 


Payments (by Post-office Order or otherwise) for Advertisements 
in this Journal are to be made solely to PETER ROE, at the 


Printing Office, 42, Mabbot-street, Dublin. 
Publications. 


NEW WORK ON THE GENERAL IMPROVEMENT 
OF LANDED ESTATES. 
In post 800, price 53., half-buund, 


‘THE LAMP, a Weekly Illustrated 


Journal of Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, etc. 
Edited by Jamus Burks, A.B., Barrister-at-law, 
Author of “ Abridgment of Lingard's Ilistory of 
England,” “ Memoir of Moore,” * Memoir of Edmund 
Burke” (prefixed to Speeches), “ Annual Abridg- 


without reserve, on TUESDAY, 22nd November, 1859 
45,500 feet of prime HONDURAS MAHOGANY, 
direct from the Bay, suited to Cabinetmakers and 
Coachbuilders. Immedtately after the above will 


offer 
200 tons of Crown Memel, 
100 ,,_ ,, large board Pine, 
86 4 » Birch, 
28 tons of Ash, 
14 pieces of select Walnut, 
1,200 ,, 4» frst quality Pine Deals. 
For further particulars apply to J. MarTix and Son, 
Merchants, 10, North-wall, or 
JAFFRAY BAKCROFT, Breker, 
42, Great Brunswick -street. 


TO ARCHITECTS, COUNTY SURVEYOKS, ETC. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, just disengaged, 
offers his services to professional gentlemen, on 
moderute terms. Is fully acquainted with office 
roatine, can design, muke working drawings, survey, 
take out quantities, &c. Address, * Draughtsman,” 
DcuBin BuILperR Office. 


CLERK OF WORKS, having just 


superintended an important building, sand who 
can produce satisfactory testimonials, wishes for an 
engagement. No objection to # country town. 
Apply by letter to Mr. W., “Foreman,” Dcusix 
Buit.per Office. 


ee -—_—- 


ANTED, by an Architect, a good 
Perspective Artist and Gothic Architectural 
Draughtsman. Sulary liberal, and permanent en- 
gagement if found to answer. Enclose references, 
&c., to “ F.," Desrin Buitpxer Office. 


UILDER’S CLERK, Inpoor or 


OvtTDoon.—A middle-aged Man, who can keep 
books, time accounts, and attend to the general 
business of 4 Bullder's Oftice and Yard, desires en- 
ployment. He would act as collector through town, 
or aa clerk at a large building. Address, for a week, 
** Builder's Clerk,” Dosis Burpee Office, 


RITISH TIMBER TREES: their 
Rearing and Mauagement, from the Collecting 
of the Seed to all the subsequent Stages of their 
Growth, By JOHN BLENKARN, C.E. 
London: Routiepeek, WaxNe, AND ROUTLEDGE, 
2, Farringdon-strect, City. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS, 
Now in the press, price 7s. 6d. 
'THE CALCULATOR; or, TIMBER- 
MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S GUIDE. 
By Wituiam KicHakpson & Cuas. GANz, of Wisbech. 
Containing about 500 pages, l2mo. Should be on 
the desk of every one connected with the trade, and 
will be found invaluable for casting and checking in- 
voices, etc., both in reduction of quantity and money, 
with other information. Order curly of 
JOHN WEALE, High Holborn. 
es eee 3: 
ALUABLE BOOKS, relating to 
AKCHITECTURE, BUILDING, and CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, on SALE, ut greatly Repucep 
Prices, at BRADLEY BATSFOKD'S, 52, Hicu 
Houporn, Loxpox, W.C. 
Architectural and Scientific Books bought or ex- 
changed. Catalogues sent Post free. 


BBOTSON’s Inprovep OAK STAIN, 


for imparting to New Deal the appearance of Uak, 
and to New Ouk the appearance of Altiquity. 


ment of the Sta.utes," ete. 

The Laxp contains deeply interesting Tales; beau- 
tifal Hlustrations of Places and Events of Interest; 
Lives and correct Portraits of distinguished Cha- 
racters; Essays by eminent writers; Poetry of a high 
character; Reviews of, and Extracts from, the newest 
and most agreeable Books; Abstracts of important 
Lecturcs; entertaining Varieties; and Notes on im- 
portant Events. 

Six Copies sent prepaid for Sevenpence, and the 
Monthly Parts for Elghteenpence a quarter. 

The extensive circulation of the Lamp among all 
classes (to which that of uo other Catholic periodiaal 
approaches) offers « moet favouruble mediwn to 
Advertisers. The Terms are—in the Weekly Number: 
Not exceeding 4 lines, or 86 words, 2s.; for every 
additionu] line, or 9 words, 4d. On the Monthly 
Wrapper : Not exceeding 4 lines, or 86 words, ls. 6d. ; 
for every additional] ine, or 9 words, 3d. 

London: Tue CaTHoLic PUBLISHING AND BOOoK- 
SHELLING CumPaANY (Limited), Charles Dolman, 
Manager, 61, New Bond-street, W., und 6, Queen's 
Head Passage, Paternoster-row, EC.; and J. 
Mouuany, 1, Parliament-street, Dublin. 


Just Published, price One Guinea, 
HE beautiful and highly-finished 


CiroMe-LITHOGRAPH (a facsimile of the cele- 
brated Oil Painting by Tracy). entitled 


“THE PEASANT’S GRAVE.” 
It has been recommended as a prize to Subecribers 


It is about half the capense of paint, and fs easily | by the Art Union of Ireland. Coptes to be had from 


applied with a brush. Being an Oil Stain, it has the 
important udvantage over all other stains of being 
impervious to wet. It produces a bright gloss, but if 
a high polish is required, the proper varnish can be 
applied. 
of the wood. 

The Stain (with the proper varnish, if required), 
of three shades—Light, Middle, and Dark—is suld in 


Bang at td., ls, and 2s. each, or by the Gullon, 
1 at 10s. 


SuLk AGEXTs—BOILEAU axp BOYD, 
(Late John George Boileau and Co., Mary's-abbey), 
92, BRIDE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


E. J. HARTY, CHROMO-LITHUGR AP: 
9, DAME-STREET, DUBLIN, 
Or from anu Printseller. 
A handsomely frumned Copy, with packing case, 


it requires no size or previous preparation | wil! be remitted free tu any part of Ireland on receipt 
of « Pust Oflice order tor Two GQuincas, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Tie Pareuts of a Lad, aged 15, wish 
to place him indoor with a respectable Architect 
or Builder, in a good country town. State terms re- 
quired, and advantages offered, by letter, to “ Liber- 
nicus,” Dwsiin Buiver Office. 


Nov. 1, 1859.] 
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GURNEY’S PATENT STOVES 


AND 


HOT WATER BATTERIES. 


HE above are in successful 
operation in both Houses of Par- 
liament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Ken- 
sington Museum, the New Museum, 
Royal Dublin Society ; Birr Barracks, 
&c. ; and may be seen at work in 


Jonny Maaouire’s New WARKROOMS, 
10, DAWsoNn-STREET. 


He has all sizes in Stock suitable for 
Churches, Warerooms, Halls, and In- 
stitutions. 

Agent for the following Patented 
Goods :— 

Gurney’s Stoves and Hot Water 
Batteries. 

Whitfield’s Fireproof Safes & Chests. 

Brown’s Improved Close Kitchen 
Ranges. 

Eastwood's compound-action Churns 
from two to fifty gallons. 

Simpson’s Ice Machines and Freez- 
ing Powders. 

Kent’s and Worth’s Knife Cleaners 
and Mangles. 


JOHN MAGUIRE, 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGER, 
10, DAWSON-STREET, 
DUBLIN. 


Executed for Grangegorman Church. 
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JSOSEPEL DIGGES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL UPHOLSTERER, 


ESSRS. James & Epwp. BARKER, 


CONTRACTORS 
To Her Majesty's War Department, and the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for Ireland. 
All orders executed to satisfaction. 


$2, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 
\ ESSRS. O’DUFFY AND EGAR, 


SURGICAL and MxcHANICAL DeNristTs, may be 
consulted free at 75, Dame-STREkT, opposite the 
Lower Castle Yard. 

ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


if SURRIDGE (late of London), 


Manufacturer of Photograph Apparatus, 
Scientific Modeller, &c. 


67, AUNGIER-STREET, DUBLIN. 


HEILS AND SCOTT 


respectfully announce their removal to their 
new and more extensive PREMISES, 


29, WESTMORELAND-STREET. 
B. MICKLETHWAITE, Stram- 


@ FORD ARCADE, ASHTON-UNDKK-LYNE, near 
MANcHEsTER, ENG1.AND, and Manx Arms Hotel, 38, 
Fleet-street, Dublin, Agent for Green and Jackson's 
Mortising Machines, Mr. Horsfall’s Patent Mitering 
Machine, Mr. Furness’ Machinery, Messrs. Greenwood 
und Batley'’s Improved Ribbon Sawing Machines, and 
J. Ellis, jun., and Mr. Cordingley'’s Steam-engines, 
and other Machines worked by hand or power, 
for Builders, Contractors, &c. 


THE SUBSCRIBER begs leave to 


announce to the Noblemen and Gentlemen o 
Ireland that he has commenced business in BAL- 
LINASLOE as AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER and 
ARCHITECT. 

From his extensive experience in the west of Ire- 
and, promptitude in business, and moderate charges, 
he hopes to merit a share of public patronage. 

Lands levelled and laid off for irrigation, and 
Rivers levelled and laid off fur water muins. Draw- 
ings and Specifications for Meal and Flour Milis, 
Threshing Mills, and Saw Mills, given on the most 
:easonable terms. WM. MAXWELL. 

Dunlo-st., Ballinasloe, May, 1859. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HENRY E. JAQUES Architectural 


Carver (late of Myres‘s, of London), begs to in- 
form the above that he hus commenced business at 
86, Middle Gardiner-street; and having a thorough 
knowledge of Architectural Carving, he respectfully 
solicits their patronage. 

N.B.— Pluin and Fancy Block Letters on the 
shortest notice, and at the most modcrate terms. 


86, MIDDLE GARDINER-STREET. 


To Architects, Engineers, Artists, and Amateurs. 


\ M. M‘CLEARY WIGHTMAN, 

PRINTSELLER & ARTISTS’ COLORMAN, 
22, NASSA U-STREET, 

Has always on hand a large and varied Stock of 

Drawing Materials, Paper of different sizes, Colors 

Brushes, Pencils, &c., which professional gentlemen 

and others will find adapted to their requirements, & 

moderate in price. 


ARTISTS’ WARKHOUSR AND PHOTOGRAPBIO GALLERY, 
32, NASSAU-STREET. 


Manufacturer of Church Furniture and Appointments. 


COMMUNION TABLES, CHAIRS, LECTERNS, KNEELING STOOLS, BENCHES, ETC., 
In Plain or Carved Woods. 


ALTAR CLOTHS, TOT OULETE CHANCEL CARPETS, CUSHIONS, 


HEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIR- 


CUMFERENTERS, MATHEMATICAL Drawine In- 
STRUMENTS, SCALES, RULKS, Tips, T Squares, &c. 
JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Lambeth. near Astley’s Thoatre, respectfully calls 
PULPIT DRAPERIES, attention to his Stock of the above articles, manufuc- 
All made to order, with good taste and economy. tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 


considerably lower than ever charged for articles of 
Buinds to suit every description fe brag So filpoiiare Reptes hires others can depend on having | ajar quality. An Illustrated price list forwarded 


oe oe aueeeran 8-inch Dumpy Level complete, 

guineas; 10-inch ditto, 8 guineas; 14-inch ditto, 10 

2 7; LIN COLN-PLACE, DUBLIN. guineas; with compsss, 1 guinea each extra. Best 
(Opposite the Turkish Baths. ) 


65-inch Theodolite, divided on Silver, 18 guineas. 


JURVEYING, ENGINEERING, 


TABLE GLASS—FRENCH SHADES—WIN LASS. hk) ARCHITECTURE, &c.— PRACTICAL IN- 

: B = me . . STRUCTION ts given in SURVEYING, Levelling, 

T° LARGE DEALERS, or Private Purchasers, requiring the numerons| Civil Engineering, Architecture, Building, Draught- 
articles coming under those denominations, the Subscriber offers his fully-ussorted Stock, the product |!28 Mupping, Measuring and Valuing of Land, 


Timber, Buildings, &c., by Messrs. HYDE, SMITH. 
of eka ee hee on thelr respective branches, at Prices not hitherto offered in the Market, meeting) 104 pEw 1S, Civil Engineers, Architects, Sur- 


veyors, etc., in a short Course of Instruction on 
JOHN CARRICK, 
apply at the Offices, 24, Guilford-st., Russell-square. 
N.B.—The attention of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Amateur Florists Is specially directed to the! sons, etc., on moclerate turms, including instruction 


moderate terms, including FIELD WORK und the 
5, MARY’S-ABBEY, 
N.B.—An Architectura', Engineering, and Mecha- 
PROPAGATING GLASSES, etc., etc., with which he is constantly supplied. in Drawing, Coluring, Taking out Quantities, ete. 


use of the INSTRUMENTS, For Prospectuses, 
DEALER IN ROMAN, PORTLAND, AND MASTIC CEMENTS, PLASTER OF PARIS. nical Class for Architects, Builders, Engineers 
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HE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW BARS, adapted for Domestic 


Windows, Shop Fronts, Conservatories, Skylights, Verandahs, Exhibition and Counter Cusea 
Aquariums, Fern Cases, etc., etc., combining perfect transmission of light, durability against rust or 
decay, and economy in the facility with which they are kept clean. 

Aquariums with Slate or Marble Bottoms of various sizes, with or without Fountains, also of glass. 


‘Manufactured by LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham. 
All kinds of Flint Glass, cut and plain, Coloured Window Sheet, Optical Sheet, Coloured Lenses, etc. 
Agents at Dublin—Mesers. SisruorPre and Son, CoRK-HILL. 


TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, ETC. 


J. 


JOHNSON informs the above that he is open to supply them with any 
amount of GROUND WHITE LEAD and COLORED PAINTS, at Five per Cent. lower than the 


current prices. J. Johnson's Lead and Paints are recommended to the Trade as possessing more body, 
cuver better and easier than any other, and will retain color in any climate. All orders to be addressed to 


J. JOHNSON, KEW BRIDGE, BRENTFORD. W. 


Building Materials. 
SAWING, PLANING, & MOULDING MILLS, 
GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
MICHAEL MEADE, 
PAYING nearly completed the ex- 

tensive Buildings and Machinery for Sawing, 
Planing, Moulding, Tenoning, Grooving, &c., Timbers 
at his new works, begs to inform his friends and the 
public” that he has REMOVED his business from 
Westland-row. In conjunction with his business us 
Builder, he has now opened a new department for 
the snle of all descriptions of Materials used in 
Building. Timber, Deals, Laths, Prepared Flooring, 
Skirtings and Mouldings of all Sizes and Patterns 
always on hand. Doors, Sashes, Sash Frames, 
Shutters. Architraves, &c., made to order on the 
shortest notice und most reasonable terms. Being 
the on/y Manufactory of the kind in Dublin, it offers 
an advantage to persons Building which has nut 
hitherto presented itself in this country. 

From M. M.'s long practical experience in thie 
working of al) descriptions of Timber. persons re- 
quiring their Timber sawn or planed will filud a great 
advantage in sending it to the above Afills. 

THE CITY SAW MILLS. 

Biches KELLY having purchased 

the interest in fos. 66, 67, and 68, THOMAS 
STREET, which adjoin the Saw Mill Premises, 128, 
FRANCIS-STREET, begs to inform the Public the 
priucipnl entrance will be 66 and 67, THOMAS- 
STREET (opposite John's-lane). The laige space 
acquired will give increased facility, and prevent any 
complaint as to delay. 

Having also erected extra Machinery for Sawing, 
Planing, Moulding, &c., estimates can be furnished 
for Architraves, Doors, Sashes, Skirtinga, &c. 

The SLats, Piper, Tite, and Brick Yaxp, JOHN'S- 
LANE, is largely stocked with Wyatt's best Bangor 
Slates, Doulton's Sewerage Pipes, Bridgewater Front- 
ing Bricks, Oven Tiles, &c.; Chimney Tops and Flue 
Linings. 
The WHOLESALE SIR JOHN'S-QUAY, 


Yarn, 
contains 
- 10,000 Seven-inch Battens. 
4,000 Yellow Miramichi Battens and Planke. 
50 Tons of Black Birch of large dimensions. 
100 Tons of Memel. 
200 Norway Spars. 
Norway Red and White Deals, 
Which will be sold low, to close Sales. 
Now dischirging, the ‘“‘ AGNES," fram St. John's, 
with an assorted Cargo of Peals. 
Vessels discharging at Sir John's-quay, viz. :— 
AGNES, from St. John's, Deals, 
YORK, do. do. 
CASCADE, St. Stephen's, Deals; and daily expects 
Triton, from Memel. 
800 Pieces of Crown Memel. 
20 Fathome of Lathwood. 
Also Loading, 
SWARTHWICK, Quebec. 
SOPHIE, Richabucto, Timber and Deals assorted. 
THE CITY SAW MILLS, 
66 and 67, THOMAS-STREET 
(Opposite John's-lane), 
Late 127, FRANCIS-STREET. 
Dabdlin, July, 1859. 


TIMBER AND SLATE. STORES. 
J. ANDERSON, is now discharg- 


e ing at his Wharf, 28. Str Joun Rocrrson's- 
quay. Two Cargoes of BANGOR SLATES, ex the 
Lady Buckley an! Maria, of Reaumaris; Two Cargoes 
of superior English Red Fronting BRICKS and 
TILES, ex the Elizabeth and Canned, Bridgewnter; 
Two Cargoes of FIRE BRICKS and TILES, er the 
Chester and Shifty, from Flintshire; Doulton’s Glazed 
superior Sew erage Pipes, Bends, Chimney-top Wind- 
guards; also for Sale, 30 Tons of best American Ash 
Mahogany Planks, 30 to 36 in breadth, suitable for 
Counter Tops; Ouk, Bireh, &c. Lowest Cash Prices. 


TIMBER AND SLATE STORES, 
67, GREAT BRUNSWicK-sT , and 28, Sik JUHN's-QUAY, 


AHOGANY, RIGA & AMERICAN 


OAK, TIMBER & DEALS, FOREIGN FANCY 
HARD-WOODs, VENEERS, etc. 

JOSEPH BOOTH respectfully invites the atten- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the Public generally, to his 
extensive and welli-selected stock of above, most of 
which is thoruughly seasoned and fit for immediute 


use. 

The MAHOGANY STOCK includes the principal 
varieties, nnd of size and quality suited for Cabinet- 
making and Building Works, Shop Counters, Fit- 
tings, ete. 

DEALS of various kinds, qualities, and prices, 
sawn into all the usnal sizes, and if required will be 
supplied ready for use, pluned and jointed. 

ESTIMATES given for the suppiy of any quantity, 
and all orders carefully and promptly attended to. 

BOOTH'S 


Turper SToRES, AND ARTISTS’ Toot WAREHOUSE, 
85, GOLDEN-LANE, DUBLIN. 


LATES, TIMBER, SEWER PIPES, 

FLUE LINING. PLASTERING, and SLATING 
LATHS, Fire Bricks, Ridge Tiles, &c, Planed and 
Jointed Flooring, Mouldings, &c., for Sule, on very 
moderate terms, at the 

LIFFEY SAW MILLS, 
12 awp 13, SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY, 
(Corner of Windimill-lane). 
HUGH KELLY, Propristor. 


UILDERS’ GOUDS, Kitchen Ranges, 


Ironmongery, Window Glass, Oils, Paints, and 
Paper Hangings, of the best qualities, at MAURICE 
BROOKS’, SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


PHoMlas TICKELL’S TIMBER & 
SLATE STORES, 
193 & 194, NTH. KING-STREET (Corner Green-st. ) 

Importer of Fire-blocks, Bricks, Kiln, Oven, Floor, 
Ridge, and Pan Tiles, Bath Brick, Ridge and Sink 
Stones, Fire Clay, &c. Country Orders attended to. 
d Nitsa AND SLATE STORES, 

SWIFT'S-ROW, Lowrr Orwonp-Quay 
(Near the Metal Bridge). 

Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch, 
American Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &c..&c. A large 
Stock of Staves on hands. Country Orders promptly 
attended to. GEORGE FINNEGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE “CROWHILL, MILTON, AND 

KENMUIR QUARRY COMPANY (Limited).* 

51, RKNFIKLD-STREET, GLASGOW. 


HAVING entered upon a Lease of 


those extensive and well-known Quarries— 
Crowhill, Milton, and Kenmutr, near Bishopbriggs— 
long wrought by Mr. Wm. Neilson, parties desirous 
of supplying themselves with a first-class Rock, will 
= served promptly with any quantity, however 
rge. 

From our facilities for despatching materials by 
private Railway to Forth and Clyde Canal, Builders 
in Ireland will find this a cheap and ready mode of 
supplying themselves. 

Any orders with which we may be favoured, shall 
recelve our best attention. 

WILLIAM GRAY, Secretary. 

Nore—We refer for sample of our stone to the new 
National Practising Schools, at Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin. eee ice . 

BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
| ANDELL ann SAUNDERS, 
QUARKYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 

List of prices at the Quarries and Depots, also cost 
of transit to uny purt of the United Kingdom, fur- 
nished on application to Bath Stone Office, Corsham, 
Wilts. 

BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ICTOR anp SON, Quarry Pro- 


Prierors and Stoxe Mercnanxts, BATH. 
List of Prices of Box Ground, and Corsham Down 
Stone (loaded in railway trucks at Box or Corshain 
Station), also cost of transit to all parts of the king- 
dom forwarded on application to Bath Freestone 
Works, “ox. near Clippentam. Wilts. Dressings 
(both plain) and ornainentul) prepared ready = for 
fixing. Vases, Tombs, Cainmey-pieces, &¢. 


Statuary, Marbles, Cements. 


ELLIS AND CO., 


PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
MALONE MILLS, 
BLACKSTAFF ROAD, BELFAST. 


LEXANDER BALLANTINE, 


Stone and Marble Works, Chimney-piece 
Warerooma, &c , 126, Urrerk DoRrset-srekkt (nearly 
opposite Granby-row), Importer of Caen Stone, 
Portland, and Freestone, Monuments, Tombs, Head- 
stones, &c.; Geometrical Staircases and Flaggings 
executed on the shortest notice, and in a workman- 
like manner. 


(THE M‘ANASPIES, Practical, Plain, 


and Ornamental Stucco Plasterers, Scagiiola and 
Figure Artists, Staturista, and Asphalte Workers, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND STATUARY GALLERIES, 
81, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 


ee 


Gp! PIECES— in Italian, Bel- 
giun, Irish. and English Marble; Enamelied Slate, 
and Cast Iron: suitable for Drawing-rooma, Dining- 
rooms, Bed-rooms, &c. A very large Stock to select 
frum. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-place, Dublin. 


Plaster of Paris. Jolin‘’s Patent Stucco 
Roman Cement. Cement, 
Portiand Cement. Keene's Patent Marble 
Patent Mastic Cement. Cement 


Of the best quality, to be had of 


ALMON RICE, AND CO. 
38, ANGLESEA-STREET. 
Also Crown, Shect, and Plate Glass; Fire Bricks 
Tiles, &c ; Painters’ and Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 
Steam MILLs AND Manuractory—CROWN-ALLEY. 
Established, a.p. 1780. 


BEST CEMENTS. 


OMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 


CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
10, Sm Jony’s- quay, Durnin. 

GeorGrk Hotmes and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above materials of genuine quality. direct 
from the best manufacturers. Also Sewerage Pipeca, 
Junctions, Bends, dc. Agents for Maw and Co.'s 
Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Pavements. 


ELLING OFF, the largest and best 
Stock of Waterproofs, Vulcanized India Rubber 
and Gutta Percha in the Kingdom, at 


FERGUSON AND CO'S 
108, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, 


who, having taken the large and extensive Premises 
105, GRAF TON-STREET, will offer during the period 
the necessary ulterations are being made, the entire 
of thelr present Manufactured Stock at a consider- 
able Reduction from First Cust. This is an opportu- 
nity well worthy the attention of the Trade, Country 
Dealers, and the Public, to obtain First-class Goods. 
All Garments warranted not to stick. 
Vulcanized Oriental White Coata, Capes, and Hoods. 
Black Coats specially for Clergymen. 
Heavy Beaverteen & Swansdown Coats. 
Ladies’ Cloaks. Capes, and Huods. 
Leggings and Trowsers. 
Reversible Coats. 
Car & Travelling Aprons, Railway Rugs. 
OIL GOODS, 
Coats, Leggings, Trowsers, Jackets. Sailors’ Hats and 
Sou-Westers, Cupes and Coats for Farm Servants, 
428. per dozen. 
VULCANIZED CART, RICK, & DRAY COVEKS. 
Vulcanized India Rubber Machine Beltings, Sucket 
and Flange Washers, Engine Sucking, Pump Valves, 
Buffer Springs, Hard Vulcanized and every article 
of Rubber in connection with Mechanical, Engineer- 
ing, Railway and Mannfacturing purposes. Gutta 
Percha Reltings, Tubings, Sheet for Tanks and 
Medical Use, Shoe Soles, Bottling Boots, Chumber 
Utenstiis, and a variety of faucy articles. 
FERGUSON AND CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Vulcanized Water- 
proofs, India Rubber, and Gulta Percha, 
108, GRAFYON-ST., DUBLIN. 
N.B.—A Lot of Youths’ Waterproofs. 8s. 6d. each. 


A SPHALTIG ROOFING FELT, a 


light, clean, economical, and durable roofing, 
price ld. per square foot. Samp:es and instruciiuns 
may be had gaath fn answer to Tetters trom any pare 
nildressd to MAURICE BROOKS, Tnexwone Ry, 
UiLass, & Koos Paren WAKEMOUSsL, SAUKVILLE-PLACE 


Vor. L—No. 12. 


IRISH TRANSATLANTIC HARBOURS. 


HE relative pretensions of ‘the Cove”—for 
op such we must still term it—though, like others, 
‘yielding to no man in loyalty to her Majesty” 
—and Galway, as a great Transatlantic seaport, have 
been urged with an earnestness and enthusiasm so 
nationally creditable—and, we may add, so nationally 
unusual—that, despite the political tendencies of the 
subject, being somewhat outside our province, we can- 
not silently permit the absorbing topic to pass without 
notice. Working, not talking, has characterized the 
respective promoters of these rival routes ab initio ; and 
while the projects were deemed mere embryo possibi- 
lities throughout our kingdom, the machinery of good 
faith, enterprising spirit, and love for national ad- 
vancement had matured them at home in a twinkling. 
Into all new undertakings occasional errors will creep 
—errors, perhaps, more the result of inability than 
want of foresight—and if there be a matter for regret 
so far, it is, that the test was not applied with suffi- 
ciently practical force to meet counteracting influences, 
and decide the championship definitely on the first 
trial. “ Out of evil, however, sometimes cometh good,” 
and, while harm is being repaired, a new field may be 
laid open as a stimulant to emulation in other quar- 
ters ; and so it has proved in this instance. As yet 
the positive capabilities of Galway harbour have to 
be proved by a heavy outlay ; she labours under disid- 
vantages which may be lessened artificially but withal, 
and making just allowance for unavoidable mishaps, 
she has demonstrated facts in connection with this 
enterprize that must lead to great results, 

With “ Cove”—or Queenstown—it is different ; her 
natural advantages, the perfect shelter afforded to 
vessels in severe weather by the hilly breakwaters 
enclosing her harbours; the facility of approach 
thereto under every circumstance, and the compara- 


Galway should not maintain an independent linc 
of packets, by her Atlantic Royal Mail S‘eam 
Navigation Company, without clashing in any one re- 
spect with Cove as a port of call for the Cinard 


steamers. But these considerations we leave to heads 
more speculating than ours, for it suits us to adhcr to 
matters of fact. 

The construction of the new line of railway frm 
Cork to the harbour, the commencement of which was 
honoured with the prestige of his Excellency’s manual 
assistance, “in truly workmanlike style,” in turning 
the first sod, is a token of earnestness on the part of 
the Corkonians; and the proposed construction of the 
branch goods’ line from the Broadstone Metropolitan 
Terminus to the shipping atthe North Wall, soas tocon- 
nect the English seaports direct with Galway at another 
side, also evidences a determination to secure a 
preference for the Western route. Let us hope that 
each are equally sincere; that no future misgivings 
may intercept the laudable emulation now manifested, 
and that to what extent energies may be taxed they 
will have but one end in view—Vviz.,. NATIONAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. 

Those who know the capacity of the Corkonians in 
matters of enterprise when once earnestly entered upon, 
cannot doubt but that every sinew will be strained Ly 
them towards the successful accomplishment of this 
end; and those who have heard—as who now has not 
—of the indefatigable Father Daly and the spirited 
Mr. Lever, will not entertain any apprehension that 
the capabilities of Galway will be put forward in such 
channels as may prove most likely to benefit the scheme, 
and be demonstrated by every possib'e practical experi- 
ment. The railway companies named above—the 
great arteries of traffic, South and West—will vie with 
each other to assist the respective projccts, knowing 
full well that in so doing—taking the business view of 
the question, though allowing them some pretensions 
to nationality likewise—they enhance the value of their 
lines by a considerably augmented passenger and goods 
traffic. Poor as Galway may be at present, insignifi- 
cant her buildings, her harbour works, &c., she can 
nevertheless point as an example for possibilities in - 


tively trifling outlay requisite to fit that port for | futuro to Holyhead, which, when the new breakwater 


transatlantic packet purposes, must bring their own 
weight to every mind; and her promoters, no doubt, 
will urge that, placing these in the scale with the fucili- 
ties possessed by her rival, they infinitely counterbalance 
natural disadvantages, commanding geographical su- 
periority. To competition the enthusiasm displayed 
in these projects may, to a certain extent, be traced, 
but now that the battle of the railways—the Midland 
Great Western and Great Southern and Western Com- 
panies—is fairly over, and all the points at issue ami- 
cably adjusted, it would ill become us to open up old 
sores cr cast the apple of discord. Such is not our 
purpose, but the reverse! We believe that each may 
assist the other, and benefit its own interest simulta- 
neously ; for, once the principle is established that Ire- 
Jand must, de necessitate, be the transatlantic highway, 
there will be opportunity enough for Cove and for Gal- 
way likewise to become important commercial depots. 
Whatever may result from private speculation towards 
the furtherance of these objects, there is one fact 
tolerably defined that little may be expected elsewhere. 
If the companies work hand in hand, there seems to 
us much greater probability of the goal being suc- 
cessfully reached, than should disunion and oppo- 


shall have been completed, may be fearlessly designated 
the greatest harbour in the world. But we hope to 
see Galway and Cove likewise more than mere packet 
stations in transttu, a8 they possess the elements for 
great commercial and naval depots in stu. ‘The course 
now to be run, is wide enough for both ports to exert 
their energies in developing their respective capacitivs, 
and while the desired object is sought temperately and 
in the fair spirit of ernulation, we repeat that the pro- 
babilities of success are tenfold. While writing these 
lines our notice is coincidently directed to an article in 
the last number of the Cork Examiner, the tone of 
which so singularly corresponda with our own views, 
that we give the following therefrom :— 


‘‘ There are, no doubt, persons who imagine that, here in Cork, 
we feel something like jealousy of our Galway neighbours, and that 
it would gratify us to find their efforts to establish transatlantic 
communication with their port abortive. We can assure them that 
no such sentiment is entertained here, and that the success of the 
Royal Atlantic line will be hailed with pleasure by our local com- 
munity We want nothing for Cork but fair play, which we feel we 
did not receive from the late government. We could, however, 
attach no blame to Galway for her share in the transaction, and 
admit she was quite justified in managing as best she could, to ad- 
vance her own interests. Now, that she has the subsidy, we wish 
her every success, and we are glad to find that the company which 
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is to derive the benefi 
of the lrish element infused into its directory.” 
As for ourselves we reserve our opinion upon 
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t of it is largely Irish, and has bad so much | to his home day after day, witb the regularity of clock-work, and 


| 
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the enginecring topics connected with these respective ' 


projects for a future time, when matured cir- 
cumstances will demand their more complete inves- 
tigation. 

We promise, however, that they shall receive in 
early numbers our impartial and special attention. 


EES 


HORSE PASSENGER TRAMWAYS, AS IN AMERICA, 
APPLICABLE TO OUR LARGE TOWNS. 


Frost the benefit to the public and profit to the proprietors of the 
American city railways, we are induced to give these statements, as 
the Corporations of London and Dublin opposed them, uot being 
aware of their use and utility. 


New York has five lines, about four miles long each, in operation 
since 1852 and 1853. At present the shares are 30 to 40 per cent. 
premium. In 1856 they paid dividends from 8 to 12 per cent., 
but as the increase in 1858 was 17 per cent. over 1856, with the 
same working expenses, the dividends or bonuses must be com- 
paratively greater. From the London Times of 12th April, we 
find the number of passengers in 1858 were 27,057,802 (receipts, 
1°352,887 dollars) in New York, and 7,575,828 in Brooklyn, 
making a total of 34,633,525; amount, 1,731,676 dollars, or 
£846,335; being a daily average of 94,882 persons, and of receipts 
of 4,744 dollars. ‘The Dublin Evening Afail compared the-e lines, 
about 45 miles long, with the passenger receipts of all tbe Irish 
railways, 1,070 miles, for thesame year, with the remarkable results 
that, at 24d. fares, the receipts of the tramways are more than half 
those of the passengers of all our lines, while the number carried by 
them was as four to one. 

Taking the Dublin and Kingstown, Cork and Passage, Waterford 
and Tramorelines—exclusively passenger—we find thatthetramways 
carried eleven times the number, with nearly five times the receipts 
of these three railways. In Scotland, in 1855, all the railways 
carried 12,206,926 passengers, or less than one-half the number of 
the New York city lines. 

The shares of the New York lines are 100 dollars, or £20 each; 
as the iron masters, timber merchants, car builders, and contractors 
took them at par, little ready money was required to complete them. 

Four of them run 252 cars, have 1,857 horses, employ 826 per- 
sons, going over 4,222,855 miles per annum; starting from 2 to 10 
minutes by day, and 15 to 30 minutes at night. Out of tlie vast 
number carried four were killed, the juries finding ‘‘ no blame to 
the companies.” 

In the charters of some of the New York companies there was a 
reservation clause, to enable the city to purchase them, paying 10 
per cent. over all cost; some parties are urging the corporation to 
do so, as they are 80 to 40 per cent. over par, but the propriety of 
this course is questionable thongh it may be legal, “ jus summum est 
secpe summa malitia.” 

The Boston lines, about eight miles long, pay 10 per cent. 
dividends. 

In Philadelphia the success has been most astonishing. The New 
York Tribune, of 27th May last, stating—‘* The first road went into 
operation sixteen months ago, eight or nine now running over 80 
miles through city and suburbs, employing 250 cara, 1,600 horses, 
1,000 men; most of them 200 to 300 per cent. over par. Fashion- 
able women always shunned the omnibusses, but the ample passenger 
car gives room sufficient for adjusting the widest crinoline, hence all 
the women use them, these conveyances being filled with a different 
class from the omnibusses of five years ago.” 

It may be well here to give an extract of the Times on the New 
York rails :—‘“‘ ‘These, which are tracks laid down in the streets, are 
made of a peculiar form to avoid the objections to the ordinary rail, 
all concentrate in the business part of New York, and take most of 
the travel to and from it.” 

New Orleans—as well as many other cities—i3 now getting them 
laid, with the support of the corporations and state legislatures. In 
New York, in 1852, the opposition was very great, but the present 
state of public feeling in that city is well described by the secretary 
of one of the roads—viz., ‘‘ As to the opposition to our road, it has 
entirely disappeared. During the three years I have been charged 
with the general business of the road, it bas been steadily decreasing, 
and if the question of removing our rail were now mooted, alinosi 
every resident and property holder along our line would oppose it. 
They, on the contrary, annoy us and the other companies to extend 
our rails, with the view of developing and bringing into market for 
building purposes, lots lying outside, which would be valuable if 
accessible. We carry a man for 5 cents (2}d.), from his business 
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his ride in our car is as much a matter of course as his newspaper 
and his breakfast. On the question of the utility and advantage of 
city railroads, the strongest testimony we could give will be cor- 
roborated by every disinterested citizen, and they have only to be 
introduced in any city to be both popular and permanent.” 

Labour in the United States is double, and iron about 40 per 
cent. higher than in Great Britain, owing to the duty, freights, and 
other charges. 

The Corporation of Limerick has been the first in Ireland to grant 
permission to lay them; Cork and Belfast are advocating their use, 
the latter city applying for a private bill. But as soon as the Irish 
Tramway Bill introduced by Sir Robert Ferguson, Col. French, 
and Col. Greville will becomelaw, Dublin and the rest of the country 
will have the benefit of cheap communication; there is no measure 
so popular or likely to do so much good. No doubt Leeds, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, and the other large towns, 
seeing the benefit New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other 
American cities, as well as Paris and Nantes, have derived from 
the horse passenger railways, will soon fullow the example. The 
secretaries of the American companies do not act on the “no ad- 
mittance except on business system,” too prevalent here, but are 
willing to shew the advantages and profits of their lines to others, 
that they may benefit thereby. Mr. George Law, a prominent 
citizen of New York, and some years ago a candidate for the presi- 
dency, owns 9-10ths of the 8th Avenue tramway (capital, 800,600 
dollars, paying in 1857 12 per cent. dividend, but now much more), 
and nearly all the stock of the 9th Avenue, a much longer line, 
running parallel with the other at a few hundred yards distance, 
which is now laying. The Paris lines were made by a French 
gentleman, long a resident of New York, who saw their benefits 
and profitin that city. The Nantes tramways run from the Orleans 
railway station to the quays, through the city, of which 1,370 yards 
are single, and 2,365 double lines, traversing the most crowded 
streets and crossing the bridges. The Dublin lines, with equipment 
of hor-es, cars, &c., and a double track, will cost about £4,000 
a-mile, and single, £2,800; a mere trifle when compared with the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway, of £62\000 per mile. The cars 
25 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 8 high, carry 26 inside and 24 out. 
The one-horsed ones carrying 12 in and 12 out. 


BABYLONIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


AN account of this stvle of architecture must needs be very imper- 
fect, when the very situation of the ancient Babylon remains uncer- 
tain. This once vast city, the metropolis of one of the great em- 
pires of the world, is now but one mass of undistinguishable ruins. 
Herodotus gives us a very exact and lengthened description. He 
says the citv was of a cuadrangular form, four hundred and eighty 
stadia in circuit, divided into two districts by the river Euphrates ; 
it was defended on all four sides by a deep trenchand wall. 
The wall on each side was 120 stadia in length, fifty royal cubits in 
thickness, and 200 in heiglt: on the top, and on each side of it, 
was erected a row of houses of one story in height, facing each 
other, and leaving a space or roadway betwen them, wide enough 
to allow four horses to be driven along it abreast. Where the outer 
walls met the river, a return wall was carried along each opposite 
bank to fortify the city against attacks from this quarter, and behind 
this again another, but of smaller dimensions. In the four walls 
surrounding the city, were a lundred apertures or entrances closed 
by means of brazen gates, from each of wich was continued a street 
to the corresponding ones on the opposite side, intersecting the roads 
which led from the transverse walls at right angles. Where the 
streets met the return wall along the banks, an opening was made 
down to the river, provided with brazen gates. ‘The city was filled 
with houses of three and four storeys in height; and among the 
most remarkable buildings, were the temple of Belus and the palace, 
one in each of the principal divisions on either side of the Euphrates. 
The former is a very remarkable building on account of its supposed 
connection with the tower of Babel mentioned in the Mosaical 
account of the colonization of the earth. Herodotus gives the 
following description: —The tower was of a square plan, surrounded 
by a wall of similar form, baving each of its sides two stadia in 
leneth: the sides of the structure itself were only half this length, 
or one stadium. He states that the tower consisted of eight tiers, 
which gave to it the appearance of being compused of eight towers, 
placed one above the other; but this in reality was not the case; 
such resemblance being occasioned by an inclined platform winding 
round outside the building, and thereby making eight revolutions: 
this platform formed the only means of ascent. About halfway up 
the incline, was a resting- place, and at the highest extremity a 
large temple dedicated to the god Bel, or perhaps Baal: there was 
another chapel in this building, containing an image of the god, of 
which we have no particular description. Nitocris having tempo- 
rarily diverted the waters uf the Euphrates by a course outside the 
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city, embanked a part of the river, and made a descent into it from 
each of the gates in the return wall. This embankment was con- 
structed of baked bricksin the same manner asthe walls; a different 
material, however, was used in the construction of a stone bridge or 
(perhaps we should more correctly say) piers of a bridge, as the 
road-way was formed of horizontal timbers, laid, as seems probable, 
from pier to pier. The beams were taken up at night, thus forming 
a kind of drawbridge. In the piers, hewn stones were employed, 
which were securely connected together withiron and lead. Another 
remarkable work of this reign, was the erectiun of a building over 
the principal gates, to be used as a place of sepulture. Let us now 
turn to the investigations on this subject by modern travellers, and 
in doing so we shall lay before our readers the account given by Mr. 
Rich, who has examined the ruins of this city with perhaps greater 
care than any other person. We must premise that the site of the 
ancient city is a matter of dispute, but is allowed to be situate some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Hillah and Mohawill. This position 
has been determined upon, on account of the mounds and heaps of 
rains which are found dispersed about this quarter, on or near the 
banks of the Euphrates. On taking a view of the ruins from south 
to north, the first object that attracts the attention is the low mound 
connected with the ruin on the south-west of the tomb of Amram: 
on it are two small walls close together, and only a few feet in 
height and breadth. This ruin, which is called Jumjuma, and 
formed part of a Mohammedan oratory, gives its name to a village 
a little to the left of it. To this succeeds the first grand mass of 
ruins, which is 1100 yards in length, and 800 inits greatest breadth; 
its figure nearly resembles that of a quadrant; its height is irrecular, 
but the most elevated part may be about fifty or sixty feet above 
the level of the plain, and it has been dug into for the purpose of 
procuring bricks. Just below the highest part of it is a small dome 
in an oblong enclosure distinguished by the name of Amram Ibin 
Alf. On the north is a valley of 550 yards in length, the area of 
which is covered with tussocks of rank grass, and crossed by a line 
of ruins of very little elevation. To this succeeds the second grand 
mass of ruins, the shape of which is nearly a square of 700 yards 
length and breadth, and its south-west angle is connected with the 
north-west angle of the mounds of Amram by a ridge of considerable 
height, and nearly 100 yards in breadth. Not morethan 200 yards 
from the northern extremity of this mound is a ravine, hollowed 
out by those who dig for bricks, in Jength 100 yards, and 10 feet 
wide by 40 or 50 deep. On one side of it a few yards of wall re- 
main standing, the face of which is very clean and perfect, and 
appears to have been the front of some building. Under the foun- 
dations, at the southern end, an opening is made, which discovers a 
subterranean passage, floored and walled with large bricks laid in 
bitumen, and covered over with pieces of sandstone a yard thick 
and several yards long; the weight above has been so great as to 
have given a considerable degree of obliquity to the side walls of 
the passage; the opening is nearly seven feet in height, and its 
course is to the south. The superstructure over the passage is 
cemented with bitumen, other parts of the ravine with mortar, and 
the bricks have all writing upon them. The souterrain widens 
considerably as you proceed farther. This passage seems to form 
part of the kasr, or palace, and may have been perhaps the tunnel 
alluded to by ancient authors. The principal portion of this ruin, 
to which alone the term Lasr is applied at present by the natives, 
is situate a liitle to the west of the ravine, and presents a remarkably 
fresh appearance. A mile to the north of the £asr, or palace, five 
miles from Hillah, and 950 yards from the river-bank, is a ruin 
called Jfujelibeé, meaning the overturned; its shape is oblong, and 
its height, as well as the measurements of its sides, irregular. ‘I'he 
only ruin of any consequence to be found on the western side of the 
Euphrates is that which is termed by the Arabs the Birs Nemrond, 
and by the Jews Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison; it is situate about six 
miles to the south-west of Hillab, and is perhaps the most remark- 
able of all the rains. The Birs Nimroud is a mound of an oblong 
form, the total circumference of which is 762 yards. At the eastern 
side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and is not more than fifty or 
sixty feet high ; but at the western side it rises in a conical figure 
to the elevation of 198 feet, and on its summit is a solid pile of 
brick, thirty-seven feet high by twenty-eight in breadih, diminish- 
ing in thickness to the top, which is broken and irregular, and rent 
by a large fissure extending through a third of its height. It is 
perforated by small square holes disposed to rhomboids. At a 
trifling distance, and parallel with its eastern face, iy a mound not 
inferior to that of the kasr, in elevation, but much longer than 
bruad; on the top of it are two koubbes, or oratories; round the 
Birs are traces of ruins to a considerable extent.— Nicholson's Archt- 
tectwral Dictionary. 
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We anderstand that Alderman James Martin, of the eminent firm 
of Messrs. Juhn Martin and Sons, will be one of the aldermen to 
represent the Corporation at the Ballast Board after New Year's day, 
and that further civic honours are in store at no very distant period 
for this gentleman, ‘‘ the noble scion of a noble house.” 


DOINGS AT CORK. 


THE good people of Cork had some gala days last month on the oc- 
casion of the Lord Lieutenant's visit to their ancien cilie, and right 
loyally and right bospitably did they welcome the representative of 
her Majesty, and the Dublin folk who accompanied his Excellency. 
Three important events came off with considerable eclat, and will 
reduund to the credit and the commercial advancement of a people 
who yield to none in ability, acumen for business and enterprising 
spirit. Cork has produced some of the most eminent masters in 
every brauch of art and science, and though many of them are now 
numbered with the dead, a few yet remain of whom she may justly 
be proud. The laying of the first stone of the new bridge across 
thenorthern branch of theriver Lee, to replace the temporary structure 
placed there since the destruction by fluods in 1853, of the old 
bridge, was the first ceremonial in the programme; the opening of a 
portion of the Cork and Youghal line second; and the turning of 
the first sod of the Cork and Queenstown railway the third, all of 
which bis Excellency performed in his usual suaviter in modo and 
happy style, and to the extreme satisfaction of all beholders. We 
should not omit to mention thata banquet also took place, at which the 
‘good things of this life’ were discussed right jollily, and that 
the worthy mayor, now Sir John Arnott, M.P., was dubbed a 
knight. The new bridge will connect the city of Cork, by its main 
artery—St. Patrick-street—with the terminus of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway at the other side of the river, and with the 
important towns of Mallow, Fermoy, Middleton, Buttevant, Youghal, 
&c. No less than 50,000 foot passengers, and between four and five 
thousand vehicles of all kinds pass over this point within the space 
of twelve hours each day. ‘Ihe old bridge stood for sixty-four 
years, and the contractor for the new bridge, Mr. Hargreave, is the 
grandson of the man who built the former in 1789. The cost of 
the new structure will be about £16,000. It will have three arches, 
and be 62 feet 6 inches in breadth, with a carriage way forty feet 
wide, and an ample footpath at either side; it will thus be one of 
the widest bridges in Great Britain. The material principally em- 
ployed is local white limestone, the portions only most constantly 
exposed to the action of the water, and those requiring to be con- 
structed with stones of a larger size, will be of Foynes limestone; 
but the superstructnre will be of Cork stone. The foundations of 
the piers are fourteen feet below low water spring tides. For the 
purpose of sinking the foundations of the abutments, which was 
performed by Sir J. Benson, assisted by Mr. Hargrave and Mr. Bar- 
nard, excavations were made to a depth of ten feet below low water 
mark, and a huge iron casting was lowered down into the cavity, 
and the exterior and interior filled and surrounded with hard cone 
crete. The iron casting, which weighed nearly ten tons, is of a 
shape adjusted to that of the piers, the interior being strengthened 
by transverse bars. This is packed with concrete, and the same 
material is filled in tightly around the exterior, so as to render it 
perfectly firm and solid, and capable of sustaining the superincum- 
bent masonwork, the outside concreting bringing it up to the future 
bed of the river. Sir John Benson engineer; Joshua Hargrave con. 
tractor; William Barnard clerk of works. 

The first sod of the Cork and Queenstown railway being turned, 
s0 far establishes the earnestness of the promoters in making this 
project un fait accompli, though without the accessory transatlantic 
traffic it would hardly prove a lucrative investment for a time—a 
question still open for decision, and likely to remain so for some time 
as far as the Government are concerned, if we may judge from his 
Excellency’s diplomatic words—“ it certainly affords room for spe- 
culations of far wider extent and significance, and I leave it to them 
to decide how far they may safely indulge their hopeful anticipa- 
tions.” We shall shortly revert to further duings in Cork, after an 
expected personal visit. 


Maeve Coiurce, Lonponperry,—This beautiful edifice rapidly 
approaches completion. When finished, it will be one of thie 
handaomest architectural edifices in the North of Ireland, and will 
reflect much credit on the designer, Mr. Gribbon, of Dublin, and on 
the Luilder, Mr. Matthew M‘Clelland, who has so efficiently carried 
into exceution the details of the plan. It is expected the building 
will be open in July next. The trustees, we observe, had a mecting 
lately, to arrange as to the laying out of the College grounds. As 
to the building itself, they look to the Irish Society to endow it 
liberally, and we have no doubt that honorable body will give due 
attention to the subject.— Derry Journal. 

Tut INVENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY AND PATENT AGENTS. — 
This company, whose prospectus appears in the adverti>ement columns 
of this journal, has notified to us by special circular, to prevent 
misunderstanding, that, ‘the object of the company is simply to 
grant assistance to the inventor, so as to enable him to carry his 
designs into practice through the medium of its manufactories,” Kec. ; 
and not in the capacity of patent agents, or ‘‘ to infringe that branch 
of professional business ;" and neither to purchase patents, nor Jenc: 
mouey to patentees. 
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THE GOLDSMITH MEMORIAL. 


Tie committee of this memorial have unanimously decided that the 
execution of the statue should be confided to Mr. J. H. Foley, ROA, 
an xurtist who. we believe, graduated in Dublin, and has acquired a 
well-earned reputation, by his beautiful work of “The Boy at the 
Stream,” the equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, and figure of 
‘*Caractacus.” Mr. Foley has now a glorious opportunity of adding 
to his fame by a successful effect to perpetuate faithfully the per- 
sonnel of “ poor Goldie,” whose early career was so intimately iden- 
titied with the precincts of the ‘‘Alma Mater,” where his effigy is 
now to uccupy a conspicuous place. 


$C 


THE CALORIC ENGINE. 


THESE enzines are largely used in the United States, for saw and 
planing mills, printing-presses, thrashing mills, and almost all 
purposes, varying from two to twenty horse power. They are easily 
heated, require little fuel, take up small reom, any one can work 
them, and, having no boiler, are not liable to burst. In this country, 
where gas is cheap, small engines could be worked by it. In large 
mansions, dairys, &e, they would be found very useful. Mr. 
Ericson is the inventor; the patentee and agent for the United 
States, Mr. J. B. Kitchen, of New York. 


GAS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ir is proposed to erect gas works at Tuam. It is said that the rail- 
way company and the town commissioners are pressing the project 
warmly and liberally. 

Mullingar has been lighted with peat gas obtained from the ma- 
terial in the bogs of Rathconnell, Marlinstown, Wooddown, &c., 
under Mr. R. L. Johnson’s patent; the first application of this va- 
luable invention to public purposes, and said to be eminently suc- 
cessful. 


De a a ee aN 


THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 


WE feel pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to an an- 
nouncement that appears in our advertisement department from the 
council of management of this institute, as evidencing an earnest- 
ness in pursuit of its mission, and a practical application of the 
means at command to foster art education amongst the younger 
branches of the profession ; means equally available in this country, 
and if turned to account by kindred societies, much good to the cause 
might have been effected. 


@bituary. 


It t3 our painful duty to announce the death of Mr. Mahony, artist, 
which took place at Cork recently, where, for some time past, he 
had been suffering from severe illness. Cork has lost another of her 
talented sons, gifted with a high order of genius as an artist. Mr. 
Mahony for some years past had resided in Dublin, where he held 
the honourable position of consn! for Monte Video and Honduras, 
and was an associate of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 


Monumental, 


The friends and admirers of the late Mr. Brunel propose to deter- 
mine immediately on the steps to be taken for erecting a suitable 
mooument to his memory. ¢ 


A monument is about to be raised to the late Dr. Lanigan, and 
the subscription list is rapidly increasing, Dr. Lanigan died in 
1828, at Finglas, since which time his remains have been permitted 
to remain interred in the parish graveyard without even ‘a single 
rude stone to mark the place of their deposition.” Dr. L. was a 
distinguished ecclesiastical scholar and archeologist. 


Tne New Corn ExcHANnGe 1N DUNDALK.—We observe the 
steady progress of this important building towardscompletion. The 
second ruof is now being put on, and all that seems necessary to 
bring this undertaking to a successful issue is a vigurous effort 
on the part of the company. The stone used for the dressing of this 
structure is the same as that adopted by the Buard of Public Works 
for the practising schools in Lower Gardiner-street, in this city; 
and is from the quarries of the Crowhill, Milton, and Kenmuir 
Company, of 51, Renfield-street, Glasgow, who are alse supplying 
the save for alterations at Brownlow House, Lurgan. 
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Competitions. 


THE ULSTER HALL, BELFAST. 


The first prize (50/.) for the best plan for the building of the Ulster 
Hall, in Belfast, was awarded to Mr. W. J. Barre, of Newry; the 
second prize (25/.) toa London firm, Messrs. Finch, Hill, and Paraire. 
There were in all forty-one competitors. As a view of this building 
will be given in an early number, we reserve descriptive particulars 
to accompany illustration. 

The Board of Superintendence of the gaols and bridewells, Co. 
Monaghan, offer a premium of £40 for the best plan to adopt the 
county gavl to the carrying out of the separate system. Time 
limited to first Monday in January. 


pane Sa ee ———— eet 


THE SHANNON AND THE GRAND CANAL. 


Canada may boast of her noble St. Lawrence, and the United 
States of the Mississippi; but Ireland for its superficies has a river 
equal to either—navigable for steamers from Lough Allen to the 
ocean, and connected by the Roval and Grand Canals with the 
metropolis and the south, and by the Erne and Ulster with Belfast, 
Newry, and the north. The goverument have expended nearly one 
million to improve it, aud yet with almost free tolls, owing to the 
monopoly of the Royal and Grand Canals, under the blighting 
influence of the Midland Railway Company and their prvhititory 
rates, the finest river in the United Kingdom is comparatively useless, 
and the million of money thrown away. Let the Grand Canal be 
freed from all railway management and monopoly, and worked in- 
dependently, with moderate freights, steam-tugs, and all modern 
improvements, and then this noble iver would be the highway of 
Irelund, as intended by nature. Petitions against the lease .of the 
canal to any railway must be sent to the legislature. We are glad 
to find the town commissioners of Ballinasloe first in the field, to be 
followed by Limerick, Parsonstown, Tullamore, Boyle, Carrick, and 
most of the towns in the west and midland districts. Poorlaw 
boards and all public bodies should exert themselves at once. For 
agricultural and mining produce, the canal is superior to the railway, 
which has its stations at nine or ten miles distances, while the farmers 
can load and unload their stuff at any part of the canal; besides 
their freichts ought to be only one-sixth or one-fourth of that by 
rail. Why should the citizens of Dublin pay double the price for 
potatoes here, compared with the inbabitants of Carrick, Boyle, and 
Athlone? Both producers and consumers suffer. The Royal Canal 
is become a ditch under railway rule. The boat-owners and others 
interested in the trade of the canals and west ought to be up and 
stirring, the Chamber of Commerce taking a leading part, against 
this injurious monopoly.— Dublin Evening Mail. 


A prospectus has been circulated of a project termed the City of 
Dublin and Suburbs Tramway Company, with a capital of £100,000 
to establish a series of tramways in the city. We rather apprehend, 
though the plan may be successful in large cities like New York, no 
parallel can be drawn between them and a small compact city like 
Dublin, which only affords a feeble support to about a dozen omni- 
buses, At any rate, the feeling of the several governing bodies is 
strongly against the idea; that formerly projected to Rathmines 
having been opposed alike by the corporation and by the Rathmines 
commissioners. We think it exceedingly probable that a mode- 
rately-constructed line along the quays might be successful in re- 
lieving the streets of a good deal of heavy traffic, and we would like 
to see the principle tried there in the first instance. 

A practicable project, and one that would become very desirable if 
the proposed through transmission of the mails to Cork and Gaiway 
be carried out, would be a circular railway, similar to the successful 
North London line in that city. For example, to commence at the 
Kingstown line at the Grand Canal docks, and following the course 
of the canal round the city to King’s bridge station, then crossing the 
river to the Broadstone station, and forming ajunction with the new 
line from thence tu the quays.® A short branch to Amiens-street 
station and another to Harcourt-street would complete the union of 
all the existing lines of railway, and aa peace is now to reign among 
them all, the cost would, by mutual co-operation, be moderate. A 
train could then proceed direct from the steamer at Kingstown to the 
steamer at Galway or Queenstown.— Freeman. 


—eeeeeeEEEEeEE————e 


The idea of connecting Calcutta with London by an electric wire, . 
ia about to be realised, a portion of the cable 900 miles in length, 
having already reached Table Bay. 


® This would appear to obviate the necessity of constructing the proposed 
Liffey Branch line fur locomotives, as the trams could be arranged along these 
routes for “ gooda” traffic likewise.—Ep. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN.* 


ay UR readers are already aware that the Corpora- 
iS tion have abandoned the whole of their plans, 

and are about to commence de novo. Five or 
six years have gone by since their proposition for the 
catchment basins in the Dublin mountains was pro- 
mulgated officially, by an elaborate and expensive 
report printed and circulated widely. Reports have 
since succeeded reports; but the whole have gone to 
“the tomb of the Capulets,” at the cost of some 
£1,000 or £1,200. 

About £300 of this was paid to the consulting en- 
gineer, Mr. Hawksley, for a report specially recom- 
mending the plan of “the Sanitary Association,” for 
taking the supply from the Grand and Royal Canals, 
which he condescendingly proposed as his own. 
We believe, however, as expressed in our last article, 
that the Corporation did not like to avail themselves 
of Mr. Hawksley’s plagiarism; and after an attempt 
to amalgamate their original proposition with the 
canal supply, and thus avoid the wrong, it was thought 
better to submit to the loss of the money and the 
time, than to persevere in the amended project, which 
could not be justified. 

Hence, we imagine, the cause of the present pro- 
position. But we confess our fears that “it is only 
out of the frying-pan into the fire ;” and if the pre- 
liminary expenses of the abandoned plans cost £1,000 
or £1,200 (which is about the mark), the citizens will 
get off well indeed if the parliamentary and other 
preliminary expenses of the present plan come to less 
than three times that amount. Our full conviction also 
is, that the supply will be eventually drawn from the 
canals, notwithstanding the proposed act of parlia- 
ment to take it from the Liffey. This, in fact, appears 
to be the arriére pensée of those at least who proposed 
the notice for the Bill; for they have introduced into it 
powers to treat for and take the waters of the Grand 
and Royal Canals. If the Liffey be so super-excellent, 
why legislate respecting the canals? Butdoubly why? 
when the existing Canal Acts give the directors ab- 
solute power to deal with the waters as they please, 
without the interference of parliament. 

But how much it ia to be regretted that the £1,200, 
now totally lost, had not been devoted to improving 
the present supply, by filtration and other means 
within easy reach, in place of seeking for another. 
Had a simple charcoal or hair-cloth filter been erected 
within each of the present reservoirs—which might 
have been done at the cost of some £500—the im- 
purities now complained of would have been inter- 
cepted. Hair-cloth alone—a substance almost im- 
perishable in water — would have checked, if 
not prevented, the ingress of that special organic 


matter which deposits itself within the pipes, to. 


receive and germinate the seeds of spongelli, and to 
which, in fact, the complained of taste, &c., of the 
pipe-water of Dublin is due. But the bogs of Ireland 
could have supplied charcoal at but little cost, to per- 
fectly purify the water of the canals, even when taken 
from their present impure points of supply. 

We are indebted, so far back as 1849, to the Sanitary 
Association for the promulgation of Mr. Jasper Rogers’s 
patented plan for “ upward filtration,” the principle of 
which has been recently brought forward at the Che- 
mical Society by Dr. Rawdon Macnamara—and the 
effect cannot be doubted; but it is an Irish plan, pro- 


® See page 141 ante, and previous numbers. 


posed by an Irishman, and the material is “ Zrish/” 
Hence probably why the Corporation would not adopt 
it. So we shall possibly have to wait for the benefits 
of upward filtration by Irish charcoal, till some English 
engineer calls it zs plan, and proposes its adoption. 

We shall now endeavour to contrast the dast plan of 
the Corporation with the first and only plan of the 
Sanitary Association, and nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice. 

The Corporation propose to take their supply from 
the Liffey, at Coyfurd. The natural waters of the 
Liffey are exceedingly pure, and quite deserving of 
the very favourable analysis given by Dr. Apjohn ; 
but it is to be recollected that that analysis is of the 
natural water, which is derived entirely from powerful 
springs, and which is only to be found in the river at 
such periods of the year as the committee and Dr. 
Apjohn made their surveys, and took it for analysis. 
It was then, in fact, a stream of spring water, scarcely 
to be exceeded in purity. 

But let Coyford be visited, as we have recently, after 
some days of rain, and the water then analyzed. 
We found it, as for years we have known it under such 
circumstances, a muddy mountain stream, filled with 
organic impurities; and perhaps it is not far from the 
fact to say, that for six months of every year it is turbid 
and impure. Hence the imperative necessity for the 
vast “settling basins” recommended by the engineers, 
and without which the water could not be used as a 
source of city supply. Then come “the filtering beds 
of sand and gravel,” several acres in exteut, and, finally, 
“ reservoirs””—for all of which, land must be purchased 
at a considerable cost. 

Now, what are the sources of supply recom- 
mended by the Sanitary Association? Ist— 
Loves OwrL—it may be said inexhaustible — 
itself a magnificent “settling basin,” where almost 
all organic impurities are deposited before it gives 
its water to the canal. The canal is also a settling 
basin; whilst, as the water passes along the line, 
the atmosphere softens it throughout the entire course ; 
and as it dashes down from the lock to the level below, 
each descent makes it still softer and purer. In this 
way it traverses, in easy motion, some 20 miles, 
leaving its impurities behind ; and then (according to 
the proposition of the Sanitary Association) a purifying 
basin, similar in construction to the canal itself, within 
the canal boundary, and needing no Act to make the 
purchase, would finally receive it. There a very mode- 
rate share of scientific knowledge might divest 
it of any objectionable inorganic matter, if such there 
be; but which, in our belief, would be found to exist 
infinitely more in the imagination of the opposers of 
the proposition, than in the water itself, if taken at 
Blanchardstown on the Royal Canal, and above the 
11th Lock on the Grand Canal. 

Now, whence the source of the latter ? 

It is nature’s purest—best—the brilliant spring which 
gushes up, sparkling in its brightness, till one longs 
to drink of it. Could we have a better proof of its 
fitness for our use? 

St. James’s Well —so called——one amongst the 
many springs which supply the Grand Canal, like 
other of Nature’s munificent. gifts, if not now suffi- 
cient, requires but a little help to make its own 
bounties alone more than so for the whole water 
supply of the south side of Dublin; the other 
supplies being more than ample for all the traffic of 
the canal. 
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And as if to show the needlessness of expenditure 
elsewhere, in constructing reservoirs, there lies between 
the llth and 12th Lock, at either side of the Grand 
Canal, an extent of land belonging to the company, 
now excavated to a depth averaging some 7 feet, and 
in breadth about 60 feet, extending to about 300 
yards of two miles. This, by a little addition, could 
be made available, at a comparatively inconsiderable 
cost, as a store basin, to hold a supply of water for 
five or six weeks, at the maximum quantity assumed 
to be necessary for the city, but which we believe is 
infinitely beyond the reality. 

Such a reservoir and the canal itself, extending from 
St. James’s Well to the 11th Lock, a distance of about 
15 miles, we need scarcely say, would present more than 
ample space for the settlement of organic impurities ; 
and within the reservoir a filtering chamber, such as 
we have named, would, we believe, readily accomplish 
perfect filtration. 

Thus it would appear that so far as sources of 
supply, and means for settlement and purification of 
the water, the canals possess the superiority, vastly, 
over the Liffey. 

In our humble judgment, it would be about as wise 
to insist that we should purchase our porter from the 
vat in fermentation, and bring it home to fine and 
settle in our cellars in vats provided by ourselves, as 
to take the turbid waters of a mountain river, to be 
made pure by settling basins, and filtering beds, and 
reservoirs, contrived at some enormous cost; whilst 
water, originally pure and wholesome, deposited in 
settling basins already provided, and needing but the 
simplest filtration to rid it of inorganic impurity, is 
offered to us alinost at our doors. And with this 
conviction, we would hope that before further 
expense be gone to, the whole question will be re- 
considered. 

In our next publication we hope to give estimates 
of the cost of each proposition, and such details as 
will enable our readers fully to judge for themselves. 
We cannot but feel that the Corporation, as a body, 
has been placed in a very awkward position, by 
naturally relying on propositions coming from their 
constituted authorities, which have proved erroneous. 

Unhappily, when the steps taken by the Sanitary 
Association brought out facts which opened the eyes 
of some members of the Corporation, the question 
was made a party one, and the direct recommen- 
dation, subsequently, of the consulting engincer, 
to adopt the canals, was, as it would appear, con- 
sidered to be a full acknowledgment that the Sani- 
tary Association was right and the Corporation wrong. 
This was certainly hurting—amour propre was offended ; 
and—just like what we see in individuals and 
public bodies every day—although knowing themselves 
to be wrong, they would not admit it. Itis, we believe, 
our nature, which is much to be regretted. If we 
could only, in this case, as in all others, calmly inves- 
tigate and ascertain what are the real facts, and 
admit them whatever they be, it would, we think, be 
the wisest and best course. 

In proof of our sincere desire “to practise what 
we preach,” we throw open our columns to all who 
may desire to show that we are wrong in anything we 
have written on the subject; and if we he, we shall 
honestly admit our error, and make all amends within 
our power. 

We said in our last article on the subject, that the 
public owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Gray and 
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Mr. Codd, for saving them from the infliction of the 
catchment basin plan. We believe that as reyards 
cost it would have been a public waste of money; as 
regards purity and extent of supply, a thorough 
failure; and as regards science, a public discredit. 
When those gentlemen took up the question they had 
much to contend against. ‘They found on record the 
reports of their own and their consulting engineer, 
unequivocally stating that, under all circumstances, 
the supply from the canals was the best that could be 
adopted. ‘They, of course, knew the feelings of the 
Corporation as to the Sanitary Association plan, and 
still their better judzment made them condemn the 
catchment basins. What could they do? The di- 
rectors of the canals solved the problem. They refused 
to be bound under heavy pecuniary penalties to 
supply to the city of Dublin ten million gallons of 
water daily, whether # pleased Providence to grant that 
supply or not ; for that was the literal meaning and 
wording of the demand of the Corporation. 


The directors could not assume a power beyond that 
of mortals at the bidding of the corporate authorities ; 
and as they did not, the door was opened, out through 
which Dr. Gray and Mr. Codd most cleverly led the 
whole Corporation. That body, therefore, as well as 
the public, owes them deep gratitude. But somebow 
we have the feeling that the public will still be more 
indebted to those gentlemen. We have the presenti- 
ment they will yet be satisfied that the canals have the 
power to give an ample supply to the city; and if 
the directors but prove that fact, as we believe 
they can, we do not for a moment doubt that either 
Dr. Gray or Mr. Codd, sf convinced on that point, 
would for one instant hesitate to support, in place of 
oppose, that source of supply. Men of really in- 
dependent minds fear not to allow themselves to be 
convinced, and thus do honour to their independence 
and probity. ° 


AMERICAN NOTIONS OF WHAT STEAMSHIPS MAY 
YET ACCOMPLISH. 


A rustic lecturer, at Buffalo, by name Germain, stated, that seeing 
the steamer Oregon plying on the Sound, he felt convinced that her 
s:perior velucity was not due to superior steam power, but to her model 
—and that 19 or 20 miles an hour was not the maximum of velocity 
to be obtained ; that the only limit of velocity was the principles of 
steadiness and strength—and that limit could not be fixed at 50, 60 
or even 100 miles an hour. Therefore economy should follow 
velocity, when velocity was the result of this cause. 


He made long and elaborate calculations, and numerous drawings; 
consulted with experienced engineers, steamboat and vessel captains, 
and all commenced the examination with the greatest incredulity, 
but they found in the designs a corroboration of their own experience, 
and allliave come to his conclusion in referenca to the practicability. 


Ile stated that a steamer can be constructed that can run over one 
hundred miles an hour, and so strong, that the oceanic forces cannot 
destroy her equilibrium or peril her safety. Thc economy of move- 
ment also, will be such, that that which would cost for the same 
power and strength one dollar, in this would cost but twenty cents. 
She would not draw more than twenty feet—a draught less than the 
Great Eastern when light—and could carry a large amount of 
freight and passengers, with coal enough to bring her around the 
world. He then exhibited diagrams by which he explained the decrease 
of resistances of bodies moving in fluids, in the ratio of the square of 
the sine of the angle of inclination. The great resisting force to 
bodies moving at high velocities is friction—in low velocities, inertia 
—and the amount of these forces is not known. Fish overcome fric- 
tion, not only with their smooth covering, but with a perfect lubri- 
cation. Birds also spread over their bodies an oleaginous substance, 
to overcome this forcein the air. The great Architect in this exbibit- 
ed the importance of smooth surfaces in bodies that attain rapid ve- 
locities. By making vessels smooth and polished, we also, in a 
measure, overcome the friction to be met with under other circum- 
stances,” 
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HINTS FOR WORKMEN. 


Tnx faults of well-paid workmen are not deficient industry, but ex- 
ce: ssive, or at least irregular, exertion. When liberally paid by the 
piece, they are tempted to overwork themselves, and to ruin their 
health and constitution in a few years. This is the case of porters, 
coal-heavers, and many common labourers in London, Dublin, and 
elsewhere. A carpenter is not anpposed to last in his utmost vigour 


above eight vears (?). The double wages paid to country labourers 
during harvest, or to tailors during a general mourning, are frequent 
sources of permanent injury, from the inducement they offer to over- 
exertion. Almost every class of artificers is subject to some pecu- 
liar diseases, occasioned by excessive application to their peculiar 
species of work. Ramuzzini, an Italian physician, and Thackrah, 
an English surgeon, have written treatises concerning such diseases. 
Excessive application during one part of the week is frequently the 
eause of the idleness complained of during the remainder. ‘“ Great 
labour,” Dr. Smith remarks, “ either of mind or body, continued for 
several days together, ia in most men naturally followed by a great 
desire fur relaxation, which, if not restrained by force or some strony 
necessity, is almost irresistible. It is the call of nature, which re- 
quires to be relieved by some indulgence,” or change of occupation. 
Relaxation does not always imply idleness, but, as Locke expresses 
it, ‘‘ easing the wearied part,” by exchange of employment. If not 
complied with, the consequences are often dangerous, and sometinies 
fatal; and such as almost always bring on, sooner or later, the in- 
firmity of the trade. If masters would be more humane, and 
journeymen more reasonable, both would see the utility of temperate 
exertions of industry. ‘The man who works so moderately as to be 
able to work constantly, not only preserves his health the lonyest, 
but, in the course of the year, executes the greatest quantity of 
work. Labour, without reasonable intervals of re-t for meals and 
relaxation, exhausts the energies of both body and mind, and is of 
the two more hurtful than low wages, which abridge dict and phy- 
sical comforts. 

Mr. ‘Thackrah, to whom I have just alluded, from his residence in 
Leeds—which is literally one great manufactory, subdivided into 
varions departments of industry, places of refreshment, abodes vary- 
ing in their comforts, according as the occupiers are masters, over- 
seers, or workmen—has had favourable opportunities for observing 
not only the effect of different occupations on the human constitution, 
bat also of different degrees of exertion. Some of this gentleman's 
conclusions in his work on The Effects of Arts, Trades, and Profes- 
sions, are contrary to what might have been anticipated. For in- 
stance, wet, vapour, and changes in the humidity of the local atmos- 
phere, appear not so detrimental to health as is generally supposd ; 
in temperate persons these agents produce little injury. Sudden 
transitions from heat to cold, as experienced by smiths, iron- 
founders, and glass-men, are not productive of acute disorders. 
The exhalations from vegetable matter are not found uniformly in- 
jurious; but on this point the writer declines giving a decided 
opinion. The natural odours of manufactured vegetables, with the 
exception of coffee, are little noxious. Tobacco workers do not 
sensibly suffer from the fumes of their material; and the crushers of 
rape and mustard benefit by the odours which these seeds exhale. 
Members of parliament and persons of fashion will be gratified to 
learn that the influence of change in the hours of sleep is less than 
might be expected: millers, watchmen, and coachmen are not 
sensibly affected by night-work. Horses, however, suffer from 
nocturnal labour, and men, too, I apprehend, unless the change, by 
perseverance, has been made habitual. 

Some agents or circuinstances connected with employment are 
favourable to health. Such are the animal exhalations to which 
slaughtermen, Latchers, poulterers, fishmongers, gluemakers, buckram- 
stiffeners, tanners, tallow-chandlers, curriers, and grooms are ex- 
posed. Oil or grease applied to the skin is a preservative, as ex- 
perienced in slubbing, carding, and piecening, in the woollen manu- 
facture. 

The chief agents included under the denomination of deleterious, 
or unfavourable to health and longevity, are excess or deficiency of 
food, bent-sitting posture, long standing or sitting, great muscular 
effurts in lifting weights, steam, artificial heat, impure air, dust and 
gaseous impurity of the atmosphere, anxiety and mental application, 
and delay of micturition, compression of the chest, bending of the 
head for long periods, close application to minute objects, as in 
watchmakers, engravers, tambourworkers, and dressmakers ; poison- 
ous substances acting through the skin, as lead, printers’ type, and 
mercury ; or on the eyes or ears, as scarlet-colour, lime-dust, and 
the noise of machinery. 

One satisfactory result may, I think, be safely deduced from the 
inquiries of Mr. Thackrah—namely, that there is hardly any em- 
ployment which is not compatible with the enjoyment of tolerable 
health, when exercised subject to the three following conditions :— 
1. Moderate hours of labour, according to the greater or less ex- 
hausting nature of the employment ; 2. Temperate, wholesome, and 
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regular living; 3. Reasonable meal-times, and holidays occasion- 
ally, for purer air and exercise. 

Next to keeping up the price of labour and the preservation of 
health, a cardinal pvint with the working classes is to establish 
and maintain a high standard of comfort and enjoyment in their 
habitations, clothing, and food ; to eschew whatever brings them to 
the verge of existence, to their last resources in diet, dress, and 
lodgin;; and as casualties of health and fluctuations in employ- 
ment are inseparable from every occupation, a provision should 
always be made, if possible, for slacknesa, sickness, old age, and 
infirmity. 

It is a disadvantage to the industrious orders that they cannot 
more easily adjust the supply of labour to the demand. When 
wages are depressed by competition for work, they are compelled 
to submit to coarser and scantier fare; and the danger is, that a 
mode of life at first repugnant to their feclings, and forced on them 
by necessity, may become habitual. Should this be the cuse, it is 
not likely they will make an effort to check the over-supply of 
labour which has caused their degradation ; and as a lower rate of 
wages is found sufficient for their maintenance, an evil that might 
have becn temporary is made permanent. 

Labour, like gold and silver, can be made valuable by its scarcity 
only, and no other contrivance. All the acts of legislation, all the 
combinations and devices among workmen themselves, must fail in 
rising to a high price that which is redundant, which every where 
abounds, and which may be indefinitely, and by any one produced: 
we mizht a3 well seek to give a value to water or the atmospbere 
that surrounds us. A scarcity of the employed, and abundance of 
emplovers—a population that follows, and not precedes, the augmen- 
tation of national wealth, is tlie great secret of popular amelioration, 
Without this, the advantages of increasing opulence, civilization, 
and commerce, can never be participated in by the working classes ; 
social improvements, in every shape, may advance over the land, 
but it will never touch the low and stagnant pool in which they are 
inumersed. 

As tiie high price of labour produced by scarcity of workmen is 
the fortress that protects all their comforts and conveniences, they 
ought never to yield an inch of the “ vantage ground” without dire 
necessity. The remarks of Mr. M*'Culloch on this point are dictated 
by sense and humanity, and well worthy of attention. ‘“ The ex- 
ample,” says he, “of such individuals, or bodies of individuals, as 
submit quietly to have their wajres reduced, and who are content if 
they get only the mere necessaries of life, ought never to be held up 
for public imitation. On the contrary, every thing should be done 
tu inake such apathy esteemed disgraceful. The best interests of 
eocicty require that the rate of wages should be elevated as high as 
possible—that a taste for the comforts, Juxuries, and enjoyments of 
human life should be widely diffused, and, if possible, interwoven 
with national habits and prejudices. Very low wages, by rendering 
it impossible for any increased exertions to obtain any considerable 
increase of comforts and enjovments, effectually hinders them from 
being made, and is, of all others, the most powerful cause of that 
idleness and apathy, that contents itself with what can barely con- 
tinue animal existence.”— Principles of Political Economy, second 
edition, p. 394. 

The father of economical science had inculcated the same philan- 
thropic doctrine. ‘Ys this improvement,” asks Smith, “in the cir- 
cumstances of the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as an 
advantage, or as an inconveniency to society? The answer seems 
at first abundantly plain. Servants, labourers, and workmen of 
different kinds, make up the far greater part of every great political 
society. But what improves the circumstances of the greater part 
can never be regarded as an inconveniency to the whole. No 
society can surely be flourishing and happy of which the far greater 
part of the members are poor and miserable. It is but equity, 
besides, that they who feed, clothe, and lodge the whole body of 
the people, should have such a share of the produce of their own 
labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, and lodged.” 
— Wealth of Natwns, b. i., ch. 8. 

Government is interested not less than the people in the diffusion 
of such sentiments. It can never be the pride of authority to rule 
over an ignorant, ill-fed, and degraded population. The diffusion 
of political power has assimilated society to the nature of a joint- 
stock association, in which the rulers and ruled have a common 
interest. Government cannot be rich while the body of the com- 
munity is indigent; it cannot be safe, while that on which it mainly 
rests cannot be depended on for support. It is not the opulent who 
demand lezislative, attention; they are exempt from want, and as 
they assume to be educated, they ought to be exempt from crime ; 
they form that part of the social waste which has been reclaimed 
and cultivated; but the poor, if not still in the wilderness, are 
only on its verge, and require to be brought forward by the appli- 
cation of those practical truths I have endeavoured to explain and 
enforce.® 


a a a a ee ee ee 
® From “History of the Middle and Working Classes." London: Effingham 
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OUR SECOND YEAR! 

THE PROPRIETOR TO HIS PATRONS. 
Few who plunge into the Rubicon of newspaper speculation ever 
attain the opposite bank in safety ; so rapid is the current of dts- 
trust, and tempestuous the sea of opposition to be contended with. 
Those so favoured must, therefore, doubly appreciate the encouraging 
kindness of all, who, ‘throwing oil on the troubled waters,” and 
contributing the wherewith to float them freely on their perilous 
voyage, enable them successfully to accomplish a task originally 
deemed impracticable. Such twas, and such ts now our position; 
and we cannot allow the first year of our vitality to pass without 
thanking our patrons—which we do most heartily—for the substan- 
tial aid afforded, without also submitting a brief resume of past 
proceedings, and saying a few words respecting our intentions 
forthe future. In starting this journal—after the premature cessation 
of previous similar attempts—we had more than ordinary distrust to 
combat; but nothing daunted by untoward circumstances, and 
bracing up all our energies for a determined push, we have, with 
your co-operation, succeeded in establishing one fact, which, how- 
ever, we never doubted—viz., that there ts not only ample room, but 
positive necessity fora journul in Ireland devoted to Architectural, 
Engineering, Building, and kindred pursuits. We preferred rather 
to creep at first, and feel our way cautiously, than to embark in 
too much; but we poiut with some degree of satisfaction to the 
manifest aud progressive improvement in each succeeding number 
of the present volume. 

In evidence of the success attending past operations we may 
state, that although our subscribers’ list was unusually important 
during the first three months, IT HAS SINCE DOUBLED; our adver- 
tisements have TREBLED IN VALUE, and witb our fourth— the May 
—number we were necessitated to ENLARGK the journal by onK 
HALF—viz., 8 pages. If our anticipations be correct, we expect 
that with an early number we shall be enabled again TO ENLARGE 
FURTHER from the present 24 PAGES to 32 PpaGrs, exactly double 
the original size. “THe DuBLIn BulLpek” is largely and steadily 
patronized in the advertising department by some of the most 
eminent hardware, cement, and fire-clay manufacturers, machinists, 
&c., &c., in both England and Scotland (as may be noticed by 
reference to our advertising pages), and our subscribers’ list em- 
braces, with very few exceptions, all the Architects, Civil Engineers, 
Surveyors, Builders, Clerks of Works, Foremen, Mechanics, &c. ; 
likewise Reading-rooms, Hotels, Mechanics’ Institutes inevery town in 
Ireland, very many throughout the United Kingdom, and in the 
Colonies; the Officials in the War Departments of London, Chatham, 
Aldershot, the Curragh, Glasgow, Dublin, &c., &ke. In addi- 
tion to these, our free list embraces numerous firms in 
the manufacturing towns of Glasgow, Paisley, Leeds, Bradford, 
Bolton, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Statford, the Potteries, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Bristol, &c., &c., thereby securing 
an extensive and choice circulation not obtained by any periodical 
out of London. 

On the Ist January, 1860, we commence a new era, and 
“Tae Dusun Buitper” shall appear as an ILvLustTRATED 
JOURNAL (a course which, from prudential motives, we re- 
frained from this year), for which purpose blocks, with a 
variety of subjects thereon, are at present in our engravers’ 
bands, and will be produced in a style commensurate with the 
resources at command. Lithographs will also be occasiunally sub- 
stituted fur woodcuts, and irrespective of the copies thereof circu- 
lated with the journal, proofs on superior paper, and suitable for 
framing, will always be obtainable from our Publisher. ‘To meet 
the expense attendant on these arrangements we have resolved 
slightly to increase the price, to which, no doubt, in consideration 
of the greatly-increased advantages derivable, all will approve and 
gladly accede. ; 

The Proprietor bopes shortly to wait on all his subscribers in the 
metropolis and the chief provincial towns, as also on his local and 
English and Scotch advertising patrons, with a view of personally 
acknowledging past kindness and further enlisting their support. 

Meantime his Publisher shall thankfully receive at the Office orders 
for, and amounts of, renewal subscriptions—YROMPT commands being 


respectfully requested. 


RATHFARNH AM. 


Tus village, in the environs of our metropolis, so celebrated for its 
pure air and mountain scenery, and formerly the residence of most 
of Dublin's gentry, is again retrieving the position it lost by the 
rapid rise of Kingstown neighbourhood. A new episcopal church 
and schools are in progress in the parish, and a road from these build- 
ings to Willbrook, passing Rathfarnham village, is contemplated, with 
a bridge over the Dodder, already noticed. ‘The new Scots church of 


' Rathgar will be in this parish, and an intended Catholic church is 


| 
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likewise spoken of. New residences are being built, and older ones 
improved ; conspicuous amongst the latter is Fonthill Abbey, for- 
merly Willbrook House, the property of Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architect, 
and government surveyor, who bas considerably enlarged and im- 
proved the building, raising the tower, and adding a carriage porch 
to the front, rebuilding a postern, and improving the gate entrance 
and offices, &c. The house forms a pleasing feature in the land- 
scape. The new ruad, if made, would pass through Lord Justice 
Blackburn's demesne, and render part available for building ground, 
but without cutting up this demesne; likewise another road might be 
made by following the river bank from the proposed new bridge to 
Willbrook chapel, avoiding Rathfarnham Hill and village, and 
opening up the neighbourhood ; and Sir Robert Shaw might ron a 
new road across the end of Bushy Park from Rathfarnham, to meet 
this and present desirable villalots. Another greatimprovement would 
be a good modern road or avenue direct from Willbrook to Dur.dram, 
starting above Willbrook village across theend of Mr. Gribbon’s ground 
from the Ballyboden-road, and crossing Whitechurch-road and the 
Grange-road, it would keep clear of Mr. Hodgens' park and of the 
convent, aud passing Nutgrove-school, two miles of villa sites to 
Dundrum would be obtained, and a branch railway or tramway 
might in time be added ; Rathgar-road also could run on across the 
Dodder and intersect with this Dundrum-road. 


OUR MONSTER HOUSES. 


TenvERs are being received for further additions and improvements 
to the monster warehouse of Messrs. Todd, Burns and Co., according 
to plans prepared by Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architect. Messrs. Can- 
nock, White and Co. are still adding to their premises, every inch 
of available room being apparently eagerly caught at; Mr. Anthony, 
architect; Mr. Wm. Hughes, builder. The facade rceently erected 
by Messrs. Pim, Brothers and Co., South Great George's-street, after 
designs by Mr. Symes, architect, and excellently executed in the 
plastering department—which is very elaborate and consistently 
ornamental without being too pretentious—by Messrs, Hogan and 
Son, is a handsome addition to the locality, and might fairly stand 
the test of comparison with the architecture of many warebouses in 
cities of greater commercial importance. Enemies to the monster 
house system must in justice admit that, as far as the building pro- 
fession is concerned, there is some truth in the proverb ‘it's an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.”’ 


—— _—_ 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ORMOND-QUAY. 


Tris building being found too small for its increasing congregation, 
Mr. E. P. Gribbon, the architect, who designed and superintended 
its erection, is making plans for additions, by removing the school- 
house at the rere in Strand-street; and for altering the internal 
arrangements. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


On the 23rd ultimo this borly held a special genera] meeting at their 
rooms, Conduit-street. Mr. Haywood moved the adoption of the 
report, and Mr. Lockyer seconded it. Mr. W. Lightly was ap- 
pointed honorary secretary in the room of Mr. R. Hesketh, resigned, 
whose valuable services the Association deeply regretted. There 
will be no exhibition of photographs this year. Another special 
general meeting will be held to receive the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the accounts and present position of the associa- 
tion. 
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FIRE ! PRECAUTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


THE recent fatal occurrence in Mary’s-lane, in this city, as well as 
the many others elsewhere from time to time, furnishes a salutary 
lesson to those engaged in house building, of which however, though 
at the cost of the lives of their fellow creatures, they seem ill-disposed 


to take advantage. Our architects, in designing buildings, usually 
pay strict attention to internal accommodation, external effect, aspect, 
sanitary arrangements, &c., &c. ; but not one out of one hundred ever 
thinks of guarding the lives uf the intended occupants against the 
possible outbreak of “‘ fire,” so fearful in its consequences. Sooner or 
later—surely too /a’e in many instances !—the authorities mus¢ make 
a move in this matter; why not at once? why not peremptorily insist 
that the plans of all proposed structures of a commercial and domestic 
class especially—and however insignificant—should be subjected, 
under penalty, to the inspection of a competent surveyor, whose chief 
daty would be to see that a facile means of egress be provided in 
case of fire. In various cases this could be effected most inexpensive- 
ly, and in adi for an outlay that would be amply reimbursed by the 
security afforded, and the pleasurable reflection of saving even one life 
annually. Hereafter the applicability of precautions under any and 
every circumstance shall form a subject for special treatment in our 
eolumns. 


wee ae eee 


AIR-TIGHT DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


Many of the fatal maladies “to which ficsh is heir,” are traceable 
originally to colds; and “colds” again in their turn are almost in- 
varially to be attributed to incautious or unavoidable exposure to 
draughts of air, damp clothes, &c. In the latter instance, prevention 
is not always as easily obtainable as in the former; for, by a very 
simple and comparatively inexpensive invention, doors and windows 
“through which the wind whistles,” causing a draught terrible and 
treacherous, may be made perfectly air-tight in their joints and 
arises. Badly-executed carpentry work, and fresh timber employed 
in doors and windows, soon develop their defects, and a proprietor 
diseovers that his building which has pretty well lightened his purse, 
is not habitable by those whose constitutions will not stand proof 
against perpetual perishing and sharp cutting draughts playing 
about their persons. Being recently invited to inspect a model of 
Mr. Greenwood's patent india-rubber stops and slides, at the estab- 
lishment of the patentee’s sole agents, Messrs. Ferguson and Co. 
103, Grafton-street, and, having examined it, we can testify to its 
effecting perfectly the desired purpose. Though we should much 
prefer that our rea'lera would personally inspect the model, and judge 
for themselves, we may, for those unable to do so, add that the in- 
vention consists sitaply of a narrow vulcanized india-rubber slip, fixed 
angularly in a moveable beading, to be screwed and hinged to the 
door or window frame or casing, 80 as to press closely to the door or 
sash when shut, and prevent the possible ingress of air or dust. To 
French casements—so unusually constructed water or air-tight—this 
invention appears peculiarly applicable. Self-acting slides, either 
in oak or mahogany, with brass plates and springs, are likewise 
applied to the bottoms of doors, and make the saddles perfectly air- 
tight. The invention must, from its importance and siinplicity, 
command extensive adaptation. 


———— -—— 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 


TuE new Town Hall at Folkestone, which we had an opportunity of 
inspecting some months ago, is an attractive looking building, but 
being discovered to be insecure in its construction, the Town 
Council have ordered that the architect, at his own expense, shal! 
deliver up the ground very nearly as he found it—viz., that the 
side walls are to come down to the sills, the back wall altogether, 
and new walls with foundations ten feet deep—and three instead of 
two bricks in thickness— tobe substituted. We learn from the Building 
News that ‘the architect has been under the painful necessity of ten- 
dering his resignation.” 


Cuurcn-RoAp.—In addition to the domestic dwellings already 
noticed as in course of erection fur Mr. Philip Brady in this locality, 
Mr. Bollands, an English resident, is about building six cottages 
on his property adjoining Wharf-road, Mr. Lyons, architect. 


“STRING” VERSUS ‘ CALLIPER.” 


Tun vexata questio of the day appears to be timber measurement ; 
the memories of the strike have been consigned to oblivion, or have 
dwindled into comparative nothingness, in the face of the controversy 
recently commenced, by the advocates of the string versus the cal- 
liperites, and which has already assumed proportions which savour 
strongly of the ever-memorable “ big endian heresy of Blefescu.” 
As we may be considered impartial observers between the belli- 
gerents, we flatter ourselves our remarks may in some measure tend 
to smooth differences between the contending parties. 

It has always been the custom in this market to purchase timber 
by string measure, which, to the uninitiated, requires some expla- 
nation. String measure consists in girthing the log in the centre, 
and multiplying a fourth of this dimension by the length, which 
gives the cubical contents ; this mode is generally correct, but it is 
not so in all instances, as may easily be proved by trying it with 
unequal-sided logs; but as these fourm the exception, and not the 
rule, string measure has been invariably adopted in Dublin, both by 
importers and purchasers as the heretofore best mode of sale. 

We are no sticklers for antiquated customs, because they happen 
to be in use fur (ime immemorial, nevertheless we freely acknow- 
ledge ‘‘string” measurement as open to little disputation, as we shall 
presently show. ‘ 

Timber importers never purchase by string measure. In America 
the sales to them are by calliper, and in Europe by the running 
foot; freights are charged to them by the same mode, and duty ex- 
clusively by calliper. As the objection to calliper measurement 
applies chiefly to American wood, they not unreasonably suppose 
their customers should suffer the same inconvenience as they do 
themselves. 

Shipowners charge by calliper because an unsquared log takes up 
as much room in the hold of a ship as a squared one. The Govern- 
ment charge duty by culliper, because, in the first place, it involves 
by far a less amount of trouble in measuring—which is almost in- 
variably done while the timber is in rafts upon the water, and 
easily adjusted to the calliper, whereas it would be extremely difficult, 
nay, almost impossible to girth it—in the second place, because they 
are not unwilling to make the most of the duty, 

If all imported timber arrived in the market squared, it occurs to 
us that calliper measurement would afford the nearest possible mode of 
ascertaining the contents with accuracy ; but as only Memel, Dantzic, 
and European red woods, with American oak, are fully squared, 
we think builders and retailers of timber have much reason in their 
preference for the string. Pine, both red and white, birch and ma- _ 
hogany, are never squared, or so partially so, as to be designated 
what is technically called ‘“‘ wany”—that is, they are of much less 
dimension on the outsides than in the centre; so that in sawing up 
the timber, the outer planks vary very considerably in depth from 
the central ones, often as much as from four to six inches. With 
these descriptions of timber, how can the calliper give the correct 
contents? ‘limber of this description measured by calliper in con- 
tra-distinction to string should be sold at a reduction in price, vary- 
ing according to circumstances which, in many cases, may amount 
to a difference of from ten to twenty per cent. 

Impartially speaking, the change in mcasurement contemplated 
by importers would appear to arise wholly or in part from the 
great competition of the present day. Merchants are naturally 
anxious to spare themselves trouble, and save the additional cost of 
remeasuring, which amounts to nearly an additional shilling per 
ton, and which must eventually fall on the consumer. But the re- 
medy, if such be required, lies in the purchasers’ own hands. By 
far the greater amount of timber seld is purchased at the periodical 
auction sales, and here the builder and retailer can act as he sees 
fit. If the importer insists upon selling unsquared logs by calliper, 
we see no reason why he should not do so, no more than a builder 
should insist upon making a contract according to his own views. 
Here the judgment of the purchaser is at once called into requisi- 
tion, and we will not so far libel him as to say he cannot bid accord- 
ing to the average squareness of the lots offered, and how much 
easier is it for the small consumer to purchase his single log, accord- 
ing as it may be squared or unsquared. 

We freely give place in the present number to all the correspon- 
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dence which has appeared on this subject in the local journals, 
anxious that both sidea of the question may be calmly and fairly 
considered. In giving our own views we ad'nit it is more for the 
purpose of inviting discussion than of eliminating opinions in oppo- 
sition to our own preconceived ideas. 

The following is the correspondence alluded to as having taken 
place in the local journals, and which probably may be assumed to 
represent the tone of feeling at present entertained by the respective 
bodies on the question at issue :— 


Sir—I see by this morning's Saunders's News-Letter a resolution was passed 
at the “ Monthly Council Meeting of the Builders’ Association ” disapproving 
of the mode of measuring timber by calliper. ‘The proper mode of measuring 
timber is one of great importance to all consumers of it, and some yeans ago 
the government adopted caliper measure as the best mode for levying the duty 
upon it. Contracts for freight are made for the same measurement, and the 
government have adopted a system of check on the measurement by a supe- 
rior oftcer remeusuring about every tenth piece of wood, which is calculated 
to insure accuracy. In every market in Ireland, that 1 am acquainted with, 
calliper measure is that used in selling to the consumer, excepting in the city 
of Dublin. where the old system of string measure wus retained for the local 
trade. Now, the importer of 1,000 tons of tiinber pays duty and freight by 
calliper measure, he pays nothing for obtaining this measurement save the 
trifling expense of keeping a smart boy to attend the custom-house officer, and 
make up his book of numbers, lengths, squares, and contents, as called out by 
the officcr as each piece of wood is measured. On the contrary, if he sells by 
string mesure, he has, when the cargo is landed, to get it remeasured, ata 
cost of a4 out one shilling per ton, including porterage, thus increasing his cost 
of landing 1,600 tons by a sum of £50, which, of course, the consumer has to 
pay. [tissuid that there is more wood in a ton of timber by string measure 
than by caliper; if so, the selling price will be higher, as if a cargo of 1,000 
tons caliper i asure turn out only 900 tons string ineasure, the seller must 
have as nich tor the 900 tons of one measure as the 1,000 tons of the other, 
plus the cost of remeusurement, The advocates of string measure say there 
isa gainot LO per cent. by that mode, but I never got an importer yet to 
guarantce me over § or 6 per cent., whilst they alwavs asked 8 or 10 per cent. 
More money, and on remeasure I found the usual ditference to be about 4 or 5 
per cent. Parts of feet in the contents are charged in string measure, and no 
parts of feet are charged on sales by Queen's calliper measure. It is obvious 
to anyone who retiects on the subject, that edifper measure is the best mode to 
obtain the cubic contents of timber, and let all timber be properly squared. 
There is no doubt that if an importer of timber has to pay one shilling per 
ton for remeasuring: his cargo, he will charge this indirectly to the buyer, and 
that if his 1,000 tons calliper measnre timber should, on remcasure by string, 
turn out only 900 or 950 tons, that he must get the larger price for the smaller 
nuinber of tons than for the greater. The trne queation, then, for the con- 
surmers of timber in Dublin is, whether they will take timber by calliper measure 
or continue to pay one shilling per ton for its remeasure by string.—I am, sir, 


A LarGE BUYER oF TLYBER IN THE DusLIN MARKET. 


Sm—Having rend a letter on the subject of the measnrement of balk timber, 
in your paper, signed “ A Large Buyer,” &c., and believing that the statements 
contained therein are incorrect and calculated to mislead the public, I wish to 
make a few observations in reply. From time immemorial, the uniform rule of 
the trade in the port of Dublin was, and is, to take the girth of each log in the 
centre wits a string, and to multiply the length by one-fourth of this girth to 
ascertain the true cubic contents. A very slight amount of consideration 18 
required to see that this is the fair and honest mode, and charges the pur- 
chaser with only what he ‘actually receives. The measurement, by calliper, 
which is au instrument made to register the largest width and depth of a Jog, 
would pe honest, if all the timber imported had been sent over die square; but 
such is very far from be:ng the case; every piece is more or less rourd, and the 
calliper tuking the breudths and depths, charges the purchaser with what 
would have been the contents had the timber been truly squared to the largest 
dimensions From the above considerations, it is evident that calliper measure, 
along with being unjust, can never be steady cr uniform, but must vary in pro- 
portion as the several logs are square or round. It is only those who pay par- 
ticular attention to the return of the timber they cut up who can form any 
adequate jJudement of the injury inflicted by calliper measurement; and, 
therefore, I think [am safe in hazarding the opinion that the person styling 
himself ** A Large Timber Buyer,” must be one whose large purchases little 
affect himself, and have not to be cut up for building or retail purposes. In 
any case, his statement that the difference between calliper and string men- 
surement is only from 4 to 5 per cent. differs greatly from my experience for 
fully 20 years. I have found that the difference, even in the best squured 
timber, amounts to from 6 to 8 per cent., while on badly square! logs it 
wnounts to from 25 to 30 percent. As to the cost of measuring the timber 
properly, surely it is better for the purchaser to pay even ao shilling per ton 
more than to pay for one-eighth or one-fourth greater measurement than he 
receives. Further—the government measurer generally takes the meusure- 
ment while the timber is in the water, where no allowance can be made for 
defect or unsoundness; nor ts there any responsible person to act as measurer 
between the buyer and seller The fact mentioned, that the government has 
adopted caliper measurement as the best mode of levying duty proves nothing 
as to its justice. They found it the best and easiest way they could devise 
for charging a large amonnt of duty, and string measurement was impossible 
when much had to be measured in the water. I should also mentlon that in 
Liverpool, where the largest timber trade is carried on, string measurement ts 
the rule, and liberal allowances made for defects. It seems strange that any 
merchant would think i¢ wise to run counter to the wish of the whole local 
trade. ‘The builders have already published their opinions and intentions, and 
the retail timber merchants and cabinetmakers arc about to have a meeting 
of their trades to protest against this innovation. So universal is the disap- 
probation cxpressed by every braneh of the timber dealers, that it fs hoped 
the established rule will remain undisturbed; but should this hope fail, the 
public and the trade may rest assured that there is sufficient private cuterprise 
and public spirit to prevent the beneficial rules and customs of this port being 
at the mercy of any parties who would change them to suit their own conve 
nience.—I am, sir, A BuILpeR. 


Sir—“ A Builder” has replied to my letter, which appeared in your paper 
a few days ago, but he has not attempted to overturn a single statement 
contained in it. He simply confines himself to gencral assertions, based in 
his experience of 20 years, and a general denial of some of my statemcrits as 
to the gain on measurement between string and caliper measure. I reiterate 
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my assertion, that I never got a seller of timber to guarantee me more than 
5 or 6 per cent. gain, and that I usually found it to be from 4 to 5 per cent. 
I shall by a few lines make my former letter a perfect * Reading made Easy.° 
An importer of 1,000 tons of crown Memel, calliper measure, can sell bis 
cargo at say £4 per ton (£4,000). If buyers require to have this timber by 
string meusure, the importer has to get it remeasured at a cost of say ls. 
per ton, and the measurer returns him by string measure a quantity of tons 
less than calliper measure. I shall assume this to be 950 tons) The importer 
stinds thus—he can sell his cargo of 1,000 tons calliper measure for £4 per 
| ton—£4,000. He has 950 tons of string measure, to obtain which result he 
| had to pay £47 lla; and in order to obtain his £4,000 for the cargo of 
| timber, and to be re-couped his £47 10s. paid for remeasure, he must get 
| £4 5s. 2d. 10-19ths per ton, string measure. Having now shown the com- 
mercial advantage to the conrumer of buying timber by calliper m 
let me show the correctness of the calliper for ascertaining the cubic contents 
of a log of timber. “ A Buildcr™ says, “A very slight amount of considern- 
tion is required to see that string measure is the fair and honest mode, and 
charges the purchaser with only what he recelves.” Notwithstanding “A 
Builder's" assertions and experience of “fully 20 years," I must say that 
Ineasuring timber by calliper, when fairly squared, is mathematically correct, 
and that measuring by string is mathematically Incorrect when timber is not 
equal sided. For instance, a log of 40 feet long, 12 tnches by 18 inches, 
contains 60 cubic feet, the one-fourth of the girth of such piece gives 16 
inches, called the square by the “ Builder's” indispensable measurer, and 
gives a result of 624 cubic feet. This incorrectness must always exist where 
timber is unequal sided and measured by string. “ A Builder's” experience 
may be very large, but his consideration of the trne mode of measurement of 
timber is very smull Indeed. As to the ‘ Builder's" statement about the 
measurer by string making allowance for defects and unsoundness, I maintain 
this allowance should be made in price as well as where timber is defective 
in square. The Intelligence of buyers and sellers crn readily adjust this 
without the intervention of a third party at the cost of Is. per ton. Ido 
trust that calliper measure, as the just and true, will soon be the only measwe 
for timber known in any market; and any old-fashioned buyers of timber 
wishing to pay for its remeuasure by string, at a cost of ls. per ton, anda 
nominally higher price for jt, will, no doubt, find plenty of Intelligent sellers 
to meet their views, but they will take care to have the same amount of 
money for the wood as if it was sold by calliper measure.—I am, str, 


A Lagos Bora, &c. 


Sin—With the greatest deference to “A Builder’s"’ experience of 20 years 
in the measurement of timber, Ido not think the difference between string 
and calliper so great as he states, and kam quite sure the change, if accepted 
in a proper spirit, will be found to work fairly for merchant, builder, and re- 
tailer, Though my experience does not extend beyond seven years, I can 
safely say that very few persons have had more experience of the two modes 
of ieasurement, or more opportunitics of ascertaining the difference between 
them. The result of that experience enables me to say, that on timber in 
gereral the difference between string and calliper averages 7} per cent.; on 
well-squared timber it does not exceed 4 per cent., and in no case does it ex- 
ceed 15 percent. It is very easy to test the accuracy of the * Builder's” 
experience with mine, and I am quite satisfied the result of such a teat would 
be to establish the truth of my statements, Taking the extreine case of timber 
badly squared, and where the ditference {is greatest, is not the ‘ Builder" 
aware that the merchant seling by calliper messure takes the difference into 
consideration, and regulates his price uccordingly? If the sale of timber by 
calliper measure be so disadvantageous to builders and retailers as “ A Builder” 
states, how is it that the builders and retailers of Belfast, Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick tolerate caliper measure, though no other Is used in these 
ports?—and I think he can hardly say they are less deficient in public spirit 
and attention to their own interests than their Dublin brethren. I submit 
that their experience of callipcr mensure has shown them the advantage of $t, 
and that the favourers of itin the Dublin market are entitled to the thanks of 
the trade and public in establishing one uniform mode of measurement for 
timber throughout Ireland. Travellers in petty German States are annoyed 
with the different systems of coinnge in each, and I think the Irish public 
have no reason to be pleased with the system that allows one mode of mea- 
surement in Cork and Belfast and another in Dublin.—I am, sir, 


ONE IN THE TRADB 


Sir—In reply to the letters on this subject, signed “One of the Trade,” and 
“A Large Buyer,” both of which call in question my statement in a former 
letter—viz., that the ditference between string and calliper measure amounts 
from 6 to 8 per cent. on fairly-squared cargocs, while on badly-squared ones 
it reaches from 25 to 80 per cent. I am sure it will please both the builders 
and the retail trade to have an early opportunity of submitting the question 
to the best opinion in Ireland on the subj-ct. There is advertised an auction 
of a cargo of timber, to take place on the Ist of December, on Sir John's quay. 
Mr. Burcroft is to be the broker and measurer (thereby proclaiming that all 
the trade are not going to be bound down by one firm). No one in Ireland 
has had so great experience, hniving measured nearly all the timber coming 
into this port for more than GO years, and his straightforward conduct has 
gained for him the confidence of the trade. Let them, “The Large Buyer,” 
or “ One of the Trade," ask him to state publicly what has been his experience 
of the difference between string and c.lliper measure, if they dare to put their 
assertions to so fair a test. Neither of the answerers to my letter huve tried 
to prove that culliper measurement does not charge the purchaser with a 
greater quantity thin he receives, and {s therefore dishonest. Nor have my 
statements as to variabilitv and want of check been controverted. Since my 
first letter I have had frequent opportunities of ascertaining the opinious of 
the leading and independent members of the trade, who are unanimous in 
their disapproval of the change, and indignant that an attempt should thus 
be made by any one party to tyrannise over the whole. In tact, to sucha 
pitch has this feeling arisen, that several have determined to import, and, even 
though late in the season, some curgoes may be expected, which will be sold 
und measured according to the established rule of the port, and orders have 
been forwarded for the earliest cargoes possible in spring. 


A BUILDER. 


The Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be completed and opened in 
the year 1861 ; it will be 400 feet in length by 200 feet in width, 
and the central dome will be 200 feet in height, at the junction of 
which will be a transept, and the nave of the edifice. The structure 
is to be of iron and glass; but as Holland is not famous for iron, it 
will be supplied by England. 
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Correspondence. 


Sire—With regard to the latter portion of ‘‘An Architect's 
Thoughts in Belfast,” in page 145.of the DuBLin Buitner, permit 
me to suggest that it contains subjects for the three following 
observations :— 

I have not visited Belfast, and do not know whether the porticoes 
of the public buildings of that city and of its neighbourhood “ are 
anything but creditable to architectural taste” as matters of design. 
On reading the next sentence of the original, it would seem to me 
that they are creditable designs, but discreditable in your corres- 
pondent’s opinion because built of brick and plaster; for he says that 
“they should be altugether omitted if the funds will not admit of 
their being executed creditably in cut stone.” Here is an exhibi- 
tion of a fallacy which I should have hoped had been confined to 
England. It is one of Mr. Ruskin'’s pet theories, and it only re- 
quires this answer—lIf brick and plaster will do the work required 
cheaper than, and as efficiently as, stone, what is there in the 
materials that vilifies the design? Your correspondent seems to 
hold the opinion (which is not held by the most uncivilized races, 
but has been reserved for Mr. Ruskin and the Ecclesivlogist) that 
the value of the design is enhanced by the cost of the material. 
Every architect ought to know that a plaster cast from his decorations 
in stone might be quite as beautiful as the original. A wax model 
for a silver candelabrum is not necessarily more beautiful than its 
firat cast in plaster of Paris. Would your correspondent think a 
gold or a silver column more beautiful than a stone one ? 

I am not aware that “this part of the structure” (the portico) 
“is designed solely for effect, and to affurd pleasure to the mind of 
the behclder ;” on the contrary, I always imagined that porticoes, 
which had a visible service, had a charm beyond that of a mere 
exhibition of means of procuring a broken surface, light and 
shade, &c., and I do not believe that all the porticoes in Belfast and 
ita neighbourhood are useless. But even if these porticoes are all 
useless, what ia there to justify your correspondent’s assertion, that 
“they have very little either of taste or discrimination who expect 
that brick and plaster columns or porticoes will ever” afford plea- 
sure to the mind of the beholder. Here againis a Ruskinian theory, 
that what has originally been done in one material should always 
be of the same for the future —é.e., there should never be columns 
of metal or of brick. But as plaster is s/une worked by a particular 
treatment, is it not really within the Ruskinian limits? and as the 
marbles, &c., are stones originating from varied treatment, which is 
the one to be adopted asa standard? and further, as nature does 
not make stone columns, what taste is there in working them other- 
wise than of basalt blocks? The pleasure to the reasonable beholder 
of a portico does not arise from construction in stone, but from skill 
in the composition and details. Bricks are sham stones; why, then, 
does net your correspondent attack the present system so popular in 
England, of building in brickwork of varied colours, or in brick- 
work atall. Lately the Ecclesiologist (I think) did not object to 
plastering if it were not scored to imitate the joints of stonework. 
If this authority be right, your correspondent cannot justly find 
fault with the plastered column for representing to the uneducated 
eye a monolith. 

The connection of the last paragraph (‘It is to be hoped,” &c.) 
with the subject bere treated does not occur to me, unless your cor- 
respondent, thinking that the question of plastering is one of taste, 
wishes to brand as ‘‘inefficient men” all those who are not of his 
(self-confessed) crude opinion. I beg you to say that, with all 
deference to his capabilities of forming an opinion, I humbly con- 
ceive the foregoing points may be much more forcibly urged ; indeed 
80 much so as to convert him to a sense of their truth, and that it 
is to be regretted that “crude” thoughts should be handed to a 
periodical and therein get a place, which, if they were not refuted, 
give them an air of authority. People cannot pass their lives in 
looking everywhere for these errors. With best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the DuBuin Bui_per, I am 

AN OccasIonaL READER OF ITS 


London. CorKESPONDENCE. 


DOES ARCHITECTURE IN DUBLIN IMPROVE? 


Srr— Recognizing the “ Dustin BurLpeR” as a careful exponent 
of architectural progress, and feeling an interest, perhaps acknow- 
ledging it as ‘ta hobby,” though not being identified with such 
pursuits professionally—I trust you will courteously permit insertion 
of the fullowing crude remarks. I am sufficieatly national to admit, 
that Dublin may pride herself on her beautiful buildings, but ‘‘ the 
proverb becomes somewhat stale” when we reflect, that her chief 
architectural boasts are the works of those long since laid under the 
sod—" upon whose like we ne'er shall look again.” If we except 
the Four Courts, Custom-house, Bank, and Inns—without advan- 
cing an opinion too confidently—it appears to me that her recom- 
mendations are “but few and far between,” and that since the 
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period cf the erection of those named, architectural taste—at least 
such as has been substantially exemplified—has considerably di- 
gressed instead of provressed. I should deem it unbecoming to 
use your columns as a medinm to criticize individually the works 
of ye modern architects, who doubtless are your warmest supporters, 
and that personal offence may not be taken to my reinarks, | prefer 
treating the subject generally. In the matter of local ecclesiastical 
art, 1 must in justice admit that “ ye Gothicists and Medixvalists ” 
take the lead in attractiveness and imposing grandeur; but, Sir, 
though a modern Gothic edifice may display fair proportions, com- 
modious arrangements, elaborately traceried windows and doors, 
decorated pinnacles and gables, &c., so many venerable subjects 
have been provided by ancient architects for the modern to graft 
on, and so voluminous are the models placed at command in stan- 
dard works, that a modern architect—at least the di-ciples of the 
system observed here—can claim little merit for their adaptation 
to circumstances. The proverb, ‘there is nothing new under the 
sun,” seems to hold good here, for the most costly Gothic edifices 
in our city display few features that may not be traced to the 
stereotyped forms with which an architectural eve becomes familiar, 
in visiting various towns in the United Kingdom, and on the 
European continent. A little less rigidity, absence of sticklerism, 
for reproducing the works of masters, and a little more bolduess and 
originality of treatinent would, to my mind, effect a most desirable 
revolution in our ecclesiastical architecture. ‘Turning to the mis- 
cellaneous buildings now in progress or recently completed, we bave 
little to congratulate the memory of Chambers and other masters 
upon the paltry adjuncts made—by way of improvement, no doubt 
—to their venerable realized conceptions, which ornamented our 
city in no small degree. 

In official departments, I apprehend from what I learn, that the 
mysteries of red tapism are carried to such an extent as to ignore 
the development of national ability, and advance favourites at the 
public expense. Le this as it may behind the curtain, I only ad- 
vance my opinion on what I see amongst the audience—and seeing 
is believing - viz., that there is lack of architectural taste and suita- 
bility to existing works in some public buildings now erecting and 
lately finished in Dublin. Where, however, novelty of style, dctailsand 
materials have been adopted by other gentlemen, who have rightly 
cast aside the monotonous hum-drum features prevalent, [ trust the 
result as anticipated may prove successful, though I have some 
doubt that the new regimé prescribed will for a while prove palatable 
to the million. 

Our commercial and domestic architecture—though cffiurts are 
made occasionally in the former—to rebuild dilapidated premises, 
or doctor them up with patched and tawdry ornamentation, they 
are indeed but efforts generally; and some newly-erected suburban 
residences aping Gothicism, Orientalism, but effecting barbarism 
most successfully, are objects of ridicule to every man of taste. 
The greatest building of antiqui'y which I had the happiness of 
traversing from foundations to summit—viz., St. Peter's, at Rome, 
suffered materially in its parts by change of architects—a necessary 
consequence, however, owing to the magnitude of the work, vccu- 
pying the aves of generations to execute—and to this fact, at home, 
may be attributed, I presume, the mongrel productions as displayed 
in some of our largest commercial-house fronts. 

The most eminent ancient mastera were such imitators of nature 
that they introduced the lotus, the acanthus, and various other 
plants into the decorative parts of their buildings; likewise heads, 
wreaths, grotesque figures, &c., &c., which were both consistent, and 
contributed, where judiciously employed, much to the geneial effect: 
but, may I ask, sir, is there any consistency or propriety in “ye 
modern architects,” by way of novelty, introducing plaster sjifoons 
into their friezes and model cramp plates as substitutes for pilaster 
caps? The aboveare plainly my crude reasons for considering that 
architecture in Dublin does noé improve, and are respectfully advanced 
by OnE wno Loves THE ART FOR I'S OWN SAKE. 


JUVENILE ART EDUCATION. 


Siz—Can anything be more palpably defective than the condition 
of our ree-raw home-grown young architects generally when their 
term of probation expires? Paterfamilias naturally desires to give 
his sons professions, and if one juvenile displuys an ingenuity in 
raising mock fortifications, steam-engines, bridges, &c., he is marked 
out for an engineer; or if another's hand seems freely adapted to 
building sketches, and his taste to lie amongst “ bricks and mortar,” 
the promising youth is taught to foresee the path of a Wren or an 
Inigo Jones “ looming in the distance,” and is destined to be dubbed 
‘‘an architect.” Now, architects require smart fees with their 
pupils, and a five years’ apprenticeship, but do they, as a body, 
fulfil the engagement of the indentures—viz., ‘to teach and in- 
struct said apprentice in the same art which he useth, by the best 
way and means that he can”? If they did, there would not be 
such a scarcity of competent assistants, who, unless imported from 
England, are not to be had fur love or money; and young archi- 
tects (?) just turned out have imbibed during their apprenticeships 
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s&) much of the mannerisms and peculiarities of their masters, 
that they -prove next to useless when put to fresh work. 
Some of your readers will probably advance, ‘there is 
the Royal Dublin Society school, where Gandon and others 
graduated who afterwards proved ornaments to their profes- 
sion, and why should not the same source of instruction prove 
sufficient for the present generation? The Royal Dublin Society 
School, no doubt, possesses the elements for instruction in copyzsm, 
and some very excellent specimens and models for students; but 
practical instruction, such as may hereafter assist a Jad in weather- 
ing the storm through life, is as deficient here as it isin the gene- 
rality of architects’ offices, where graduates are Jeft to shift for them- 
selves, and find out instinctively what it is clearly the duty of their 
masters to teach them. In one of your contemporaries, | think the 
Building News, I noticed some time since an excellent article on an 
** architectural college ;” and though the scheme, however desirable, is 
quite inapplicable to the resources of this country at present, I 
think the suggestions might advantageously be carried out forth- 
with on a smaller scale. An academy for graduates directed by 
competent professors, whose experience embraces various styles, and 
wherein a good fundamental preparatory education should be 
afforded, would seem not only to prove a desideratum to the pupils 
‘themselves, but to the masters likewise, who could be saved the 
drudgery of initiation. SUUSCRIBER. 


Srr—Lest an erroneous impression should be conveyed to your 
readers by the notice kindly accorded in November number to Walme’s 
hand-book for mapping, engineering, and architectural drawing, viz., 
that early application for copies is trdispensable; permit me to state 
that the re-issue will not be made before January next, due notice 
of which shall be given by advertisements in your DuBLIN 
ButLner, and the other professional papers, 


London. B. P. WILMER. 


Hotes of eta Works. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Important alterations and improvements have been made to the 
estallishment of Mr. A. F. Macdonald, in South George's-street, 
which may be fairly regarded as one of the monster houses. Mr. J. 
Quin was the contractor for the first section of the works, and Mr. 
R. Farrell for the latter portion; architect, Mr. E. P. Gribbon. 

The necessary buildings for a timber steaming apparatus are 
about to be erected and fitted with boiler, &c., in connection with the 
new graving dock at North Wall point, after plans, &., by Mr. 
George Halpin, C.E., engineer to Ballast Board; Mr. Bindon Stoney, 
C.E., assistant engineer. : 

Considerable additions are being made to the new steam milis 
of Andrew Todd and Co., at Clonliffe Bridge, on the Royal Canal. 
Mr. S. H. Bolton is contractor for the present works, which have 
been carried on with great spirit. The mills were erected about 
twelve months ago by Messrs. Cockburn and Sons, contractors, at 
a cost of about £15,000, They are in line with the new brewery 
of Messrs. Findlater and Co., the canal passing between, and ap- 
proaching them by the canal are seen to goud effect. Messrs. 
Beardwood were the builders of the brewery ; and both buildings, 
including the present additions, were erected under the inspection 
of Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architect. 

Extensive improvements and alterations have been just completed 
for Mr. Berry, Arran-quay, from designs by Mr. J. J. Butler, archi- 
tect; Willian Hughes, builder. 

The builder’s work of Mr. Robert Gatchell's new premises in 
Dawson-street (previously noticed as having been commenced), is 
now complete, and the establishment about being opened. This 
structure is an elegant and effective acquisition to the commercial 
architecture of the city. The works were executed by Mr. J. Quin, 
builder, from the plans and uuder the directions of Mr. Gribbon, 
architect. 

The new range of Jaw courts and offices of the judges of the 
Landed Fstates are nearly completed, and will be ready for occu- 
pation by the firat day of Hilary Term next. There shall be two 
courts in the new buildings, which are to run rectangularly to the 
range just completed—viz., a Court of Probate, and a third Landed 
Estates Court. The buildings about to be opened are fire-proof 
throughout. In the basement storey are receptacles for documents, 
records, &c., and on the ground floor are suites of spacious, well- 
lighted, and well-ventilated offices. A grand staircase, lighted by 
a glass dome, conducts to the second floor, where the new courts 
are. The courts are dome lighted, and the stucco work is elegant 
in design and execution. They were planned by the architect to 
tbe Board of Public Works; Mr. Meade, builder. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architect, for 
erecting warehouses and sheds on Sir Jobn Rogerson's-quay, for C. 
Connolly, Esq. 


The cost of effecting the necessary rebuilding of the store belong- 
ing to the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, at the North 
Wall, will be £40, covered by insurance. 

A new house for law chambers has been erected on the premises 
No. 2, Lower Ormond-quay, for M. Dooner, Esq. Architect, Mr. 
E. P. Gribbon; builder, Mr. T.* Murphy. 

Messrs. T. Heiton and Co., coal and iron merchants, are about 
roofing over another of their coal yards on Georges-quay, nnder 
tne inspection of their architect, Mr. E. P. Gribbon; Mr. Thomas 
Paul, contractor. 

Messrs. S. Vincent and Son are about rebuilding the front 
portion of their extensive foundry in Church-street, and forming 
large show-rooms for patterns and castings, &c.. Same architect ; 
Mr. Bolton. builder. 

The new monster establishment for ironmongery, plate glass, 
cements, and builders’ furnishing, &c., of Mr. Maurice Brooks, at 
Sackville-place, was until recently the large factory of Dawson and 
Co., coach builders, which has been remodelled under the direction 
of Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architect. The coach yard roofed over and 
floored, &c., forming the central apartment, larger than an ordinary 
church. 


THE SUBURBS. 


Tenders have heen sent in for the erection of a baptist church at 
Rathmines, from designs by Messrs. Carmichael and Jones; the 
contractor has not yet been declared. 

The new Presbsterian congregation of Rathgar (who now occupy 
at a rental the building formerly Rathmines school-house) are about 
to erect a new church and schools in this rising neighbourhood, 
for which their architect, Mr. E. P. Gribbon, is preparing the plans. 

Building works still proceed with rapidity within the boundaries 
of the Rathmines Commissioners, and on through Rathgar and 
Rathfarnham parish ; passing the omnibus station, an elegant villa 
has recently been raised by Mr. W. Vincent, facing Sir Robert 
Shaw’s demesne, with a beautiful unique gate-lodge and handsome 
terrace. Mr. E.P. Gribbon, architect ; the builder, Mr. T. Robinson. 


PROVINCIAL. 


At Bray, Co. Dublin, a terrace of twelve dwelling lrouses of a very 
superior class, and with oriel windows to each, carried up the full 
height, is being erected on the beach by Mr. Brennan, Mr. Gregory 
Murphy, builder; and close by, the semi-detached cottages called 
“* Wave Crest,” recently erected by Mr. Anthony O'Neill, are to be 
raised an additional storey, under the direction of Mr. Lyons, 
architect. 

Extensive additions are being made to Portmahon House, Ca 
Dublin, the residence of Mr. A. M‘Donald. Mr. E. P. Gribbon, 
architect; Mr. Robert Farrell, builder. 

The foundation stone of a new convent has been laid at Bantry, 
Co. Cork. 

Loans for the erection of ‘‘farm buildings,” under the Landed 
Property Improvement Act, have been applied for to the Board of 
Public works by Mr. John Blakeney (£627), and Mr. F. A. Knox 
Gore (£800), in the respective counties of Galway and Mayo. 

We learn from the Western Star that the Earl of Clancarty has 
expressed bis intention of advancing money, at a moderate rate of 
interest, to approved tenants, for building a range of villas between 
the workhouse of Ballinasloe and the railway station. The tenant 
may choose his own architect and contractor. The project seems 
to be a most desirable one, for the town is cabable of much improve- 
ment. Mr. Madden, a local builder, has built some cottages in 
Upper Dunlo that are an acquisition, and owns an excellent lime 
stone qnarry there. Mr. T. H. Carroll, of Baggot-street, Dublin, 
has likewise another quarry, yielding superior building material. 

Additions are to be made to the handsome railway station in this 
town. Mr. George Wilkinson, architect, Mr. Madden, builder, 
who was declared contractor in a limited competition with Messrs. 
W. Crowe and J. W. Carroll. 

An excellent building in limestone is being erected at the Stephen- 
street gateway of the Clonmel Infantry Barracks, by the Messrs. 
Corcoran, contractors. It is intended for the purpose of a sergeant’s 
messroom. 

The building at the Brow of the Hill, Londonderry, in which the 
Christian Brothers reside, was paid for by the clergymen of the 
(liocese ; and the new schools close to the Catholic Church, Great 
James’s-streeet, cost £1,000. In Strabane, the Christian Brothers 
have an excellent school, in a building purchased for them by the 
Catholics of that town at a considerable cost. Great exertions 
have been made at Omagh to provide school accommodation, and 
one benevolent individual has given a sum equal to £1,000 towards 
expenses; also ground for the schools, a parochial house, aud other 
buildings required for the use of the parish. 

The foundation stone of a new church at Ballymote, Co. Sligo, 
has been laid. 
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A handsome porch and additional offices are being erected at 
the coanty ‘Tipperary Infirmary, Cashel, by Mr. J. Fitzgerald, con- 
tractor; when finished the new buildings will be a decided im- 
provement. 

The church of Tamlaght Finlagan, at Ballykelly, Co. Derry, is to 
be enlarged, according to plans. &c., by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners’ architect. 

The War Department are about having a school-room erected at 
Atblone Barracks, and redoubts constructed on Carrig and Scattery 
islands on the River Shannon. 

The new Scots’ church at Athlone is nearly completed, and is 
said to be much admired; it will probably be opened for service 
before Christmas. ‘The architect is Mr. Gribbon, of Dublin; the 
builder, Mr. Smith, of Athlone 

The stable buildings destroyed by fire at the Palace, Armagh, are 
to be immediately restured, under the direction of Mr. W. J. Barre, 
architect, Newry. 

It is proposed to erect a new Roman Catholic church at Castlebar. 

A new glebe house is to be built in the parish of Timahoe, diocese 
of Leighlin, Queen’s County. 

The Saintfield Gas Company have advertised for tenders to erect 
the iron work portion of their new buildings. 

A new Roman Catholic church is about to be erected at Knock- 
bridge. 

A further addition is being made to Breslin’s Marine Hotel, 
Bray, under the direction of Mr. G. Wilkinson, architect. 

The foundation stone of the new Roman Catholic Church at 
Ballybay has been laid. The building itself, which is to occupy a 
very conspicuous situation, will consist of a tower on south elevation, 
through which will be the principal entrance; a handsome porch on 
north side, and transepts on north and south elevations, lighted by tall 
double lancet windows with quatrefoil above. |The chancel is to 
include the entire of the transepta, in which will be two handsome 
side chapels, lighted with elaborately traceried windows; and that 
occupied by the grand altar will be approached through a majestic 
chancel arch, and will contain sedilia, piscina, sacrarium, &c., and 
be lighted by a triple lancet window on the east, and a single lancet 
on the south. The west elevation will contain a triple lancet of 
great height and beauty, and a dcuble lancet on the north aisles, 
both aisles being lighted by double Jancets in the pointed style, as 
is the nave. All the opes, doorways, and windows are of cut stone. 
The principal doorway through the tower is richly and elaborately 
moulded. The outer walls and the walls of the tower are supported 
by cut stone buttresses, as are all the gables. The interior of the 
roof of the chancel and side chapels is to be handsomely pannelled, 
the nave and side aisles to have the timber expused and neatly stained. 
The church is in the early Gothic style. Mr. William Hague, 
Cavan, designed it, and Mr. George Burnett superintends the 
working out. 


Monthly Hailway Menvorandy. 


A new line of railway is proposed from Athenry to Ennis by a 
point of junction with the Midland Great Western Railway at the 
former place, terminating at the latter with the Ennis station of the 
Limerick and Ennis Railway. 

It is proposed to vest the several existing works and property of 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway in the Great Southern and 
Western, and to dissolve the former company. 

A new line of railway from Kells to Oldcastle is contemplated. 
The Dublin and Drogheda Railway Company have consented to 
give 55,0004 towards the undertaking, and the Drogheda Steam 
Packet Company 25,0002. The entire sum calculated upon as 
sufficient to complete the line to Oldcastle is 80,0002 

It is proposed to construct a line of rail at the St. Johnston 
Station of Derry and Enniskillen Railway, running close by the 
towns of Raphoe and Manor Cunningham, within three miles of 
Convoy, and terminating in Letterkenny town, the distance of which 
from Derry is 23 statute miles. Mr. Peter W. Barlow, F.R.S., the 
consulting engineer, and Mr. Bower, V.P. Institution Civil Engineers 
fn Ireland, the acting. 

The Finn valley line is proposed to start from Ballybofey, and 
passing through the towns of Stranorlar, Killygordon, and Castlefin, 
to form a junction with the Derry and Enniskillen rail at Strabane 
station. Mr. Barlow, engineer in chief; Mr. Bower, resident 
engineer. 

A direct railway route is proposed from Cork to Limerick by a 
junction with the Great Southern and Western Station at Charleville, 
and 16% miles in length. It will have a short branch from Foynes 
line into Limerick at Patrick’s Well, and have an independent 
terminus. Sir John Benson, C.E.; ‘the Earls of Dunraven and 
Cork; Hon. Major Vereker, Sirs David Roche, John Arnott, M_P., 
Cusack Roney, W. B. Hackett, and a number of influential geutle- 
men, are on the list of provisional directors. 
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The Cork and Youghal Railway has been opened, and trains are 
now running thereon. 

RAILWAYs 1N Ir«LAND.—At the recent banquet to his Excel- 
lency, at Cork, Sir Edwd. M‘Donnell stated “that nearly £15,500,000 
had been expended on the 1,200 miles of railway now in existence 
in Ireland, and that while £15,000 per mile was the average ex- 
penditure in this country, it was £20,000 in Scotland and £39,000 
in England. Also that the dividends for Irish railways averaged 
4} per cent., while the English were only 3}.” 

The terminus at the Downpatrick end of the Belfast and County 
Down Railway is nearly completed, and said to be a handsome 
building, reflecting much credit on the architect. The interior is at 
present undergoing the process of painting, and in a couple or three 
weeks it is expected to be open to the public. 

BaALLINASLOE AND PaksonsTOwN RaILtway.—We are glad to be 
able to announce that the formation of a company to construct this 
line is in active progress, and that a prospectus will appearin the 
cuurse of a few days. When this connecting link is made, Water- 
ford will be within four hours of Galway.— Western Star. 

ATHENKY AND Tuam Rattway.—The ground about our docks 
has during the last month or better been crowded with materials for 
the construction of the above railway. ‘The huge piles of timber 
imported for sleepers, &c., have been already conveyed to their des- 
tination, and now immense quantitics of rails are in readiness fur 
removal to Athenry. 


Rediefos. 


British Timber Trees. By John Blenkarn, Agricultural Engineer. 
Pust octavo, half bound. Routledge, Warne and Routledge, 
Farringdon-street, London. 


AN important work deserves more than the passing notice—which 
owing to its arrival at the eleventh hour—we were only enabled to 
give this book in last publication. A glance, however, sometimes 
proves sufficient to convince of the merits of a composition, and we 
are gratified to announce that on investigating the contents more 
minutely, our favourable opinion—hazarded we may say—is fully 
justified. The cultivation of timber in these countries has been from 
time immemorial so sadly neglectel—with the single exception of 
British oak, in the rearing of which also there is much room for 
improvement—that we are compelled to send to foreign countries 
for the very material of our carpentry and juiner’s work, though 
possessing at home the facility for producing an article equivalent 
in value, if we only took the trouble to rear it. 

The author, in his preface, truthfully says, “It frequently happens 
that proprietors of large estates have not the slightest idea of the 
value of timber growing upon them; and by preconceived notions 
incorrectly formed, noblemen and other great land owners whose 
time is otherwise much occapied, seldom give but little attention to 
what they consider to be the minor concerns of their estates; many 
indeed being in the habit of regarding timber merely as an orna- 
mental accessory, little supposing that possibly it may be worth 
more than half of the property, as estimated on the basia of the 
rental ;” further that ‘“‘An acre of oak woodland containing 100 
loads of timber (which is a very low estimate) is worth £650 at a 
moderate computation, and fifty acres of such property would there- 
upon yield £32,500 worth of timber.” 

Mr. Blenkarn is clearly a practical man, and eminently so; his 
work embraces timber from its germination to the felling, and the 
respective quality and adaptability of each kind in ordinary use, 
concluding with valuation and measurement, tables and rules, simply 
set forth but evidently founded on reliable data, such only as ex- 
perience can afford. In his notice of the ‘ horse-chestnut tree,” 
which the author states is little inferior to the oak in durability, he 
takes occasion to mention-that ‘the late Welby Pugin was often at 
considerable pains to make out this wood when he tound it in roofs 
and joinery, and in many of the engravinzs in his works both of 
English and foreign buildings it will be found distinguished by 
having the name ‘chestnut’ written upon it.” 

In treating of the improvement of “hilly and mountainous dis- 
tricts,” we must express a regret that the author—though alluding 
to England and Scotland—should have passed over Ireland in toto, 
where probably the services of the practical agricultural engineer 
is comparatively even more needed, and where the extensive perusal 
amongst landowners of this truly practical little work would prove 
a national desideratum. But we must assume that it did not come 
within the sphere of his experience! Quel dommage,say we! ‘The 
author has faithfully fulfilled his mission, and his work must com- 
mand extensive appreciation. 


In acknowledging the receipt of this bock, we can speak of its 
merits with the confidence that experience always gives, having 
had that for 1859 on our office table during this year, and finding 
it most conveniently arranged for memoranda of appointments, pay- 
ments, receipts; besides having an almanack, postal regulations, 
building memoranda in the various departments, forms of agree- 
ments, tables showing prime cost of deals, planks, and battens, the 
Metropolitan Building Act, &c., &c. It will be found useful to the 
professional as well as the tradesman. 


A Handy Book on Villa Architecture.. By C. Wickes, Architect. 
London: Thompson & Co., 111, Strand, W.C. 


Tre arrival of this work at the last moment, when preparing for 
press, precludes comment as to its meritsin current No.: but the 
name of the author isso favourably known to the profession, that we 
doubt not after opportunity for examination shall have been afforded 
us, we sliall be enabled—as on former occasions—to pronounce an 
approving opinion. Au revoir / 

We may take occasion respectfully to mention that it would be 
desirable if London and other publishers, forwarding works for re- 
view, would bear in mind, that we go to press at farthest on the 
29th or 80th of each month, and that a clear week before would be 
the minimum period to command a careful perusal. 


Miscelluneous. 


Rovat Dustin Society and AFFILIATED Bontns.—The open- 
ing meeting of the session took place on the 25th ultimo. Surgeon 
Fleming occupied the chair in the Council Room, and _ Drs. 
M‘Donnell and Walker read papers respectively on ‘‘ The Habits 
and Anatomy of the Lepidosiren Annectcus’ and on “ The Phe- 
nomena connected with the existence of Fresh Water Ice in the 
Arctic Seas.” Mr. Pollard Urquhart, M.P., occupied the chairin the 
Statistical Society's room, where Mr. Conway Dobbs read a commu- 
nication entitled ‘ Observations on Mr, Caird’s pamphlet on Prairie 
Farming in the United States;” and Dr. Hancock a paper on 
“The Bothy system of lodging Farm Labourers in Scotland.” 
The Photographic Society was held as usual in the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery: Captain Henry, V.P., in the chair, and Sir Jocelyn Coghill, 
Bart., read a paper on ‘The Relation between Photography and 
the Fine Arts,” and exhibited some excellent illustrative pictures. 
The several societies then adjourned to discuss the ‘tea and cakes.” 

THe BREAKWATER IN GALWAY.—Mr. Percy, who is about to 
accept the contract for constructing the proposed works in the harbour, 
arrived in town accompanied by some other gentlemen, and held a 
conference with Father Daly and S. WU. Roberts, C.1¢., on the subject 
of the intended improvements. Mr. Percy also contemplates the 
laying down of a line of rail from Ennis direct to Galway, to be 
continued on to the end of the pier to be constructed in our harbour. 
It will be a convenience of paramount importance to havea railway 
reaching thus to the sideof the packet. And asstcam communication 
between Innis and Galway, directly or indirectly, must prove of 
vast benefit to this town and to the transatlantic line, we earnestly 
hope some arrangement may be made between the two parties inie- 
rested in uniting this town by rail with Ennis through Athenry, and 
those who are in favour of a more direct communication with Galway. 

TELEGRAPHS TO THE East AND AUSTRALIA.—The line is com- 
plete to Aden ; from Aden to Kurrachee the line is contracted for, 
and the cable ready for laving down in the next month. ‘This will 
complete the line to Calcutta—or rather to Rangoon—for the tele- 
graph has been for some time at work between the two last-named 
places. Fron Ranyoon (proceeding south), the Indian government 
have already engased to complete the line down the west side of 
the Malay peninsula, by Tennasserim and Penang to Singapore, 
and thence by Banca Island io Batavia. Tue Dutch Government, 
too, has a line at work along the whole length of Java to its east 
end, Cape Sedana, to which point eleciric communication may be 
said to be provided for. It is proposed to proceed from the east end 
of Java in aneasierly courae to Copang, in the Island of Timur, 
thence to Port Essington, thence to Cane York, thence down the 
Australian coast to Cleveland Bay, and thence further to Moreton 
Buy. There the line will terminate, and very properly so, for there 
is no doubt that long bevore tue above grand scheine can be carvied 
out the New South Wales and Moreton Bay governments will have 
established intercolonial communication. ‘Lhe whole distance from 
Java to Moreton Bay is calculated at 3,024 miles, and the estimated 
cost, which seems based on reliable data, is £720,000, or to be on 
the safe side, £750,000. ‘The construction of an electric telegraph 
between Russia and China appears to be assuming a character of 
reality, and nothing now seeins likely to interfere with the accom- 


plishment of a plan which will give to China and to Europe the | 


marvelluus means of instantaneous communication. 


| 
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commodious house has been taken for the new club that is now form- 
ing in this city. We are inf -rmed that it will be conducted upon a 
system of liberality that will ensure every possible comfort, and that 
the entrance-fee and yearly subscription are so reasonable as to at 
once do away with exclusiveness. There are new features in this 
club which cannot fail to recommend it to notice, particularly to 
country gentlemeu. There will be sleeping accommodation ard a 
social house dinner for a stated number of members at a convenient 
hour daily.—Communicated to Freeman. 

fF JAPANESE Batus AND Batuers.—The bath house is sitnate in 
& narrow street, running from a main street, a short distance from 
the custom house. We entered a low porch, first putting asidea 
hanging screening of matting, and passed into a apacious room 
divided into three compartments. On the right was a dark division 
with benches around for resting or smoking upon. <A youih sat 
upon a small table with a cash-box before him, for the receipt of 
bath money ; the price fur each bath being five copper cash. On 
the left the apartment retired far back, the floor gradually inclining 
downwards for about six feet, and again ascended towards a screen, 
behind which some good people were enjoying the luxury of a warm 
bath. A channel passes through the room to carry uff the water. 
Near the screened apartment, but exposed to public view, was a 
broad aod shallow baih of cold water in the angle of the double 
inclined floor, and here men, women, and children squatted down, on 
issuing fiom the bot bath, and splashed the cold water over their 
bodies ; they use it unsparingly. Nothing abashed by the presence of 
stranyers, the work is carried on vigorously; and the exhibition is 
looked upon by the Japanese in every respect consistent: it may 
be from an Adam-and-Fve like simplicity on their part. We, with 
our artificial habits and customs, are astonished at the primeval 
timplicity of the Japanese, and would imagine that such exposures 
would have a demoralizing influence. The bath is a capital studio 
for artists and anatomists, admirers of faultless forms or muscul.t 
developinent, and affurds a good opportunity of inspecting stature. 
On leaving the bath, they scrub themselves dry with coarse towels, 
then dress, and Jeave the establishment, or retire to a small roum, 
where they can be provided with a refreshing cup of tea. 

County HAtcu For MutiincAr.—At a recent meeting of the 
committee of the Weatmeath Farmers’ Club, the president, W. J. 
Levinge, Esq., stated that he had been in communication with Col. 
Greville, M.P., relative to an agricultural hall, and he was happy to 
inform them that he had evinced the warmest interest in the project. 
A public library, a reading and a ball-room, might form part of the 
structure. Col. Greville, who was now a member of the club, had 
fully agreed in the view that the building shonld be for more general 
purposes than an agricultural hall only, and had most kindly pro- 
mised to consider the whole subject, in order that everything might 
be done to meet the wishes of the county as far as possible.— W'est- 
meath Guardian, 

SS EE EEE 


THE DRAMA. 

OF such artistes as Mr. and Mrs Charice Kean, whose transcendent talents 
have placed them at the highest pinnacle of professional tame, a critique ‘s 
unnecessary; and we, in common with our press brethren, cun only record in 
our pages on their behalf another of those triumphs in histrionic display at our 
Theatre Royal, of which their career inay Ve said to present a continuous and 
uninterrupted serics. Amongst the novelties intreduced to a Dublin audicnce 
was the tragedy of Louis X1I,, in which the acting of Mr. and Mrs Kean may 
be suid briefly to be ** perfection.” The accessary parts In this, as well as che 
others embruced in the repertorre, were crovitably sustained, and the sceucry 
and appointments excellent 

The Queen's Theatre still maintains its well-earned success under thre ex- 
isting management, which avails itself of every available source to proJjnce 
novelty and attraction. We ave informed that the pantomime season close at 
hand will bring to light some embryo treasures for our young folk, and develop 
some strunge hilaric incentives. In the scenic department puntomimes furnish 
a good field for artistic ability, let us hope thut it willbe guided by consisteucy 
as well as effect. 

ere 
BANKRUPT BUILDERS. 

John Quin, Upper Stephen-strect, in the city of Dnblin. 

C. M. Stephens, of Wexford-street, in the samo city. 
err ep peer EE I 


NOTICE. 


Orders for Subscrintions to, and Adcertisements for, TuE Dunutx 
Buitoer, will be received at the Proprietor’s Office, 17, Lower 
-Ganomner-strecr, Wholesale Agents— Messrs. W. H. Sita 
& Son, Sackville-street (from whom“ Tuk Dusiain Burt per” may 
be had at every Railway Station), and GeoncEe Mason, 24, D Olier- 
street. 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perk Roe. 
eg” NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Adrertisementa, 
Subscriplions, §c., should be addressed to ‘\ The Publisher of the 
Dosuin Buiter.” All other Communications should be uddrcssed 
| to the ** Editor.” 
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INVENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Capital £25,000, in Shares of £1 each (with power to increase it to £100,000). 
Incorporated under Joint Stock Companies® Acts, 1856-57-58. 


5s. per Share to be paid on application, and 5s. per Share at one month after allotment. 
With two calls, if required, of 5s. each Share, at intervals of not less than three months, and with sixty 
days’ notice in each case. 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel Hall, Esq.. 19, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgute-street, City. 
(Ex-Director and Chairman of the Midland Counties Rallway.) 
Adam Stoker Mather, Esq., Hollingworth-street, Barnsbury. 
Stephen Hawes Crosswell, Esq.. 86, St. James's-street, Picadilly. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


Banxers— Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., Pall Mall East. 
So.ascrruns— Messrs. Bell, Cowdell, and Boyce, 21, Abchurch-lane, City. 
SucreTary—Sitwell Harris, Esq. 

OFFICKS AND MANUFACTORY— 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Gough-street, North, Gray's Inn Road, W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HE leading feature of this Company is, that it investigates the merit of 
any invention submitted to it, by the ald of scientific and practical men, selected with special regard 


to thetr qualifications, as Impartial jadges. Such inventions as are approved are patented or registered, | 


and manfactured by the Company, for sale, on a scale sufficient to establish thelr value, without cost tothe 
inventor, who will share, under agrcement, in alt profits arising therefrom. 

As an earnest of these intentions, the Managing Committee have secured a long lease, on most 
advantageous terms, of extensive premises, containing a spacious Manufactory, provided with suitable 
plant, where models can be made and tried, and patented articles manufactured for sale. 

Valuable patents, already arranged for, are now being so manufactured, at a nett profit of 800 per 
cent.; while several very promising inventions are under consideration. 

The advantages thus enumerated justify the Directors in recommending the undertaking te the notice 
of small capitalists, as an investment well worthy their special consideration. 

That the large mass of inventors are unable to carry out their designs, is a fact patent to the most 
practical observers. It is equally true that a great number of cases only require the judgment and kindly 
assistance of scientific and practical men to render them productive of immense public benefit. It is 
incontrovertible that our national importance and wealth have been more promoted by inventors than by 
any other class of men. Arkwright, Watt, Cort, Stephenson, and others scarcely less eminent, have 
produced an amount of wealth almost beyond calculation, though their inventions were received at first 
with coolness and incredulity. In short, all the improvements for our convenience and comfort, dating 
from a state of barbarity to one of high civilization, are but the cumulative results of inventive ingenuity. 

It mast not be overlooked by the Shareholder that a putent gives an exclusive trade with the customers 
of the world, and that this Company will possess in no common degree such advantages as will, on the 
average, be immensely productive, and ensure a dividend that may surprise, and must satisfy all Investors. 

Applications for Shares, and full Prospectuses giving the fullest information, to be made, peisonally, 
or by letrer, to the Secretary, at the Offices, as above. 


Building Materials. 
SAWING, PLANING, Z MOULDING MILLS, 


GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
MICHAEL MEADE, 
HaAvine nearly completed the ex- 


tensive Buildings and Machinery for Sawing, 
Planing, Moalding, Tenoning, Grooving, &c., Timbers 
ethis new works, begs to inform his friends and the 


LATES, TIMBER, SEWER PIPES, 

FLUE LINING, PLASTERING, and SLATING 
LATHS, Fire Bricks, Ridge Tiles, &c, Planed and 
Jointed Flooring, Mouldings, &c.,, for Sale, on very 
moderate terms, at the 

LIFFEY SAW MILLS, 
12 anp 13, SIR JOIN ROGERSON'S- QUAY, 
(Corner of Windmill-lane). 
HUGH KELLY, Propnieror. 


Iron Founders, Plumbers, Xe. 


UILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, at 

REDUCED PRICES. 

THOMAS HENSHAW axp CO., 
5, CurisT CHURCH-PLACE, 

Beg to call attention to their extensive, varied, and 
well-selected stock of Ironmongery in all its different 
branches. It consists of Parlour, Drawingroom, and 
Bedroom Grates; Kitchen Ranges, Cottage Ranges, 
Sash Weights; Iron Rim, Mortice, and Stock Locks; 
Hinges of all descriptions; Wrought and Cut Nails, 
Eave Gutters, Down Pipes and Fittings, Metal Sky- 
lights, Ventilating Bricks; Cast-iron Chimney-pieces, 
with and without Grates; Rabbit Traps, Fox Trups, 
Galvanized Wire Netting, Fencing Wire, Sheet and 
Perforated Zinc, Sink Traps, Furnace Doors and 
Frames, Hot Air and Plain Stoves. Also on Sale, 
Saunders’ Batent Cooking Range, the most econo- 

mical cooking apparatus of the day. 


Manufacturing and General IRONMONGERS and 
TOOL WAREHOUSE, 
81, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 
SPADE, SHOVEL, AND TooL Works, CLONSKEAGH. 


Agents for Perry's Patent Fire Proof Safes; quality 
considered, they are the cheapest In the market. 
BuItpeERs are invited to Inspect our Stock previous to 

purchasing. 
5. Curist CncRcH-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


EW Batance Routine BRIDGE. 


KENNY'S PATENT. 

The undersigned beg to cull the attention of En- 
gineers and the Public to the above description of 
Opening Bridge, us now being constructed for the 
entrance to the St. George's Dock, Custom-lonse 
Quay, Dublin, for the Board of Works, which will be 
found superior to the ordinary Swivel Bridge, both 
in point of simplicity of Construction and Cost. 

Plans and Specifications furnished, and Licenses 
granted on application to 

TURNER AND GIBSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
HAMMERSMITH IRON i a BALL's-BRIDGE, 
DUBLIN. 


WILLIAM TURNER, 
()XMAN rOWN FOUNDRY & IRON 
WORKS, 
108, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. 

Cast-Iron Girpers, Plain and Ornamental! Prtcanr, 
Moulded and Piain Gorrers. Tank Plates, Gas Retorts 
and Pines, Kitchen Range Work, Millwright, Cast- 
inzs, Balconies, Brackets, Stnircase Ballusters, etc., 
ees A large variety of Models for the above 
in stock. 


ie CHEN RANGES, Drawingroom 
Bright Grates, Fenders, Fire Irons, and all kinds 
of Builders’ Tronmongery. MAURICE BROOKS, 
SACK VILLE-PLACE, Dublin. 


putiic that he has REMOVED his business from 
Wetland-row. In conjuaction with hie business as 
Builder, he has now opened a new department for 
the side of all descriptions of Materials used in 
Buliding. Timber, Deals, Laths, Prepared Flooring, 
Skirtings and Mouldings of all Sizes and Patterns 
always on hand. Doors, Sashes, Sush Frames, 
Shaiters, Architraves, &c., mace to order on the 
shortest notice and most reusonable terms. Being 
the on/y Manufactory of the kind in Dublin, it offers 
an advantuge to persons Building which has not 
hitherto presented itself in this country. 

From M. M.'s long practical expericnce in tlie 
working of all descriptions of Timber. persons re- 
quiring their Timber sawn or planed will find a greut 
advantage in sending it to the above Mills. 


UPERIOR Rep Frontine BRICKS, 


also Prime Stock Bricks, delivered at any Station 
on the Dublin and Wicklow Railway, at Kingstown, 
Dublin, &c., can be had from 


BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Samples lie at our office. 


TIMBER AND SLATE STORES. 


J. ANDERSON, is now discharg- 


i e ing at his Wharf, 28, Sin Jown Rocerson’s- 
qtay, Two Cargoes of BANGOR SLATES, ex the 
Lady Buckley and Maria, of Beaumaris; 1 wo Cargoes 
cf superior English Red Fronting BRICKS and 
TILES, er the Elizabeth and Cannet, Bridgewater; 
Two Cargoes of FIRE BRICKS and TILES, ez the 
Chester and Shifty, from Flintshire; Doulton’s Glazed 
superior Sewerage Pipes, Bends, Chimney-top Wind- 
guards: also for Sale, 30 Tons of best American Ash 
Mahogany Planks, 30 to 86 in breadth, suitable for 
Connter Tops; Oak, Birch, &c. Lowest Cash Prices. 


TIMBER AND SLATE STORES, 
@, Gamay Bruwewicx-ov., and 28, Siz JomK's-Quay. 


UILDERS’ GOODS, Kitchen Ranges, 

Tronmongery, Window Glass, Oils, Paints, and 

Paper Hangings, of the best qualitics, at MAURICE 
BROOKS’, SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


‘THOMAS TICKELL’S TIMBER & 
SLATE STORES, 

193 & 194, NTH. KING-STREET (Corner Green-st. ) 

Importer of Fire-blocks, Bricks, Kiln, Oven, Floor, 

Ridge, and Pan Tiles, Bath Brick, Ridge and Sink 

Stones, Fire Clay, &c. Country Orders attended to. 


IMBER AND SLATE STORES, 


SWIFT'S-ROW, Lower OrmMonnD-Quay 
(Near the Metal Bridge). 

Mahogany, Cedur, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch, 
American Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &c.. &c. A lurge 
Stock of Staves on hunds. Country Orders promptly 
attended to. GEORGE FINNEGAN, 


RON CASTINGS.—Castincs of 


every description for Gas and Water Companies, 
Millwrights, Builders, Plumbers, &c., made at 
SEVILLE IRON WORKS, SEVILLE-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


HODGES 
FOUNDER 
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OFFICE OF THE “CROWHILL, MILTON, AND 
KENMUIR QUARRY COMPANY (Limited).” 


51, RENFIKLD-STREET, GLASGOW. 
PAYING entered upon a Lease of 


those extensive and well-known Quuarrics— 
Crowhill, Milton, and Kenmutfr, near Bishopbriggs— 
long wrought by Mr. Wm. Neilson, parties desirous 
of supplying themselves with a first-class Rock, will 
be served promptly with any quantity, however 
large. 

From our facilities for despatching materials by 
private Railway to Forth and Clyde Canal, Builders 
in Ireland will find this a cheap and ready mode of 
supplying themselves. 

Any orders with which we may be favoured, shall 
receive our best attention. 

WILLIAM GRAY, Secretary. 

Nore—We refer for sample of our stone to the new 
National Practising Schools, at Lower Gardiner- 
strect, Dublin, and new Exchange, Dundalk.- 


London and Paris Great 


FIELD DRAINING PIPE TILES. 
Bada KELLY is landing at his 


Stores, Sir John’s-quay, a large Curgo of Dun- 
gannon Fire Clay Field Draining Pipes, consisting of 
14, 2, 3, and 4 Inch, which will be sold at moderate 
rates. 

CITY SAW MILLS 66 ann 67, THOMAS-STREET. 
Dublin, 18th October, 1859. 
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JOHNSTON, BROTHERS, 
MEDIARVAL 
Metal Workers & Gas Fitters, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARDS, BRACKETS, CORONA, &c., 


FOR 


CANDLES, GAS, OR MODERATOR LAMPS, 
BOOK-STANDS, LETTERNS, FONT COVERS, 
ALMS DISHES, ALMS BOXES, 
™ MONUMENTAL BRASSES, PEW-LOCK FURNITURE, 

ETC., ETC. 


Architects’ Designs accurately executed; Drawings 
and Estimates furnished. 


MANUFACTORY, 


190, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARK & CO., ORIGINAL INVENTORS & PATENTEES of REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 
CLARK’S NEW PATENT SELF-COILING REVOLVING SHUTTER, 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS AND PRIVATE HOUSES, AT Qs, 6d. per FOOT. 
ESSRS. CLARK & Co., of 15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New 


Self-coiling Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the expense, 
has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and, consequently, less liable to get out of order. All the complicated gearing apparatus is 


dispensed with; there are neither wheels, shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

“We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now often found in providing shutters 
for large bow windows may be obviated by thelr use, without extra cost."—From the Builder, June 26th, 1858. 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with numerous Testimonials. 


CLARK & CO., ENGINEERS, 15, GATE-ST., LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON. 


POWIS, JAMES, AND CO.,, 


Engineers, Patentees, anv Manufacturers of all kinds of Machinerp for working in Wood. 
‘ VICTORIA WORKS, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


ENDLESS BAND SAWING MACHINES, NEW PATENT. 


NO MORE BREAKAGE OF SAWS. 
| aus JAMES, AND CO., beg to call the attention of all who use SAWING 
MACHINERY to their NEW PATENT, dated August, 24, 1858, being an ELASTIC 
COMPOUND ADJUSTING LEVER MOTION ENDLESS BAND SAWING MACHINE, by which 
the STRAIN upon the SAW USED is so REGULATED that BREAKAGE OF SAWS ‘IS EX- 
TIRELY DONE AWAY WITH.” 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES, UPON A LARGE SCALF, IN FULL WORK, 
AT HER MAJESTY'S DOCKYARD, DEPTFORD. 


A STOCK OF MACHINERY FOR WOOD ALWAYS kept READY, including their PATENT 
MACHINE for MORTISING, TENON-CUTTING, and BORING, of which upwards of a THOUSAND 
have been sold in ENGLAND ALONE, and is the ONLY MACHINE which is SELF FEEDING, 
and doing the THREE KINDS of WORK by ONE MACHINE. 

Also CIRCULAR SAW BENCHES with RISING TABLES, and Patent PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING, GROOVING, and MOULDING MACHINES. 


Letters and Applications for Machinery to be addressed to 


COUNTING-HOUSE, 26, WATLING-STREEI LONDON, E.C. 
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SCHOOLS. 
ois the twig is bent so the tree inclines,” and as the 
ate, Child is reared, physically and morally, so the outward 
and the inward man are shaped. Hence the paramount 
g y importance that schools, where, in these countries, the 
rising generation—or at least such of them as to whom 
any education is imparted — spend on an average 
one-half of their waking hours, should be constructed 
both with a view to the physical requirements of the 
@ccupants, and the presenting of facilities for a sys- 
tem of a sound moral training being pursued. That 
it is not 90, is a palpable fuct, as regards the general minor schools 
through Ireland, in localities stated to be too poor to raise and 
sapport with the necessary appendages a suitable building for 
schulastic purposes; and some of these establishments though 
assumed to be under the wing of Government patronage, are little 
renuved from the hedye-schools of old, and as long as permitted to 
last will remain a libel on our civilization and philanthropy. From 
sharing in this condemnation we freely except the important build- 
ings erected of late years in the chief provincial towns, which are 
distinguished by commedious arrangements, and architectural fea- 
tures; but they are few and far between, and we hope now that as 
the buildings department of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation has passed to the Board of Public Works, that body will 
reviae the existing petty school structures, both as regards arrange- 
ments and effect. The Enniscorthy, Newtownards, and Derry model 
schools, together with some others of their class for which plans 
have been prepared and preliminaries arranged with contractors, are 
acredit to the country, and all details ably and carefully digested. 

The District Model buildings at Cork, Belfast, Limerick, and Wa- 
terford—the two formerly especially —together with a few others of 
lesser importance, are admirably adapted for scholastic purposes, 
though still beneath the acmeé of perfection in many respects; yet we 
shall record with pleasure the projection of many others of a similar 
slamp, fer which much necessity still exists. Throughout England, 
though “ schools” are generally the most conspi uous, and probably 
among the handsomest architectural features in every town, village, 
and hamlet, their iaternal arrangements are not unfrequently sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of the architect's vanity to produce quaint effects 
and a pleasing toute ensemble. The Commercial Travellers’ Orphan 
School at Pinuar is both a handsome artistic building, and a com- 
plete establishment of its class in all its internal arrangements. In 
Liverpool, Mancbeater, Birmaingham, Lristol, and other chief towns, 
“schools ” are to be found in every district, and of every class, from 
the humblest—invariably neater, more substantial, and suitable in 
character than ours—to the most costly structure with elaborate or- 
namentation. 

Ia the United States of America some few handsome and well- 
arranged buildings fur scholastic purposes—especially in those of 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—have been erected, yet, 
by the reports published in 1846, of the secretary to the Board of 
Education, the superintendents of common schovls, the special 
Visitors, &c., &c., we find the general schools, whether Primary, 
Grammar, Public, High, Intermediate, District, or State Normal— 
they are divided into these classes—universally condemned as unsuit- 
able. From these reports many valuable hints may be collected as 
regards what schools ought to be, and attention is directed to many 
truths which come home to ourselves at the present day. From 
what we learn, the condition of the American schools, though par- 
tially improved since that date, is still most faulty. 

° The Hon. Horace Mann says that 
“For years the condition of this class of edifices, throughout the 
state of Masaachusetts, had been growing worse and worse. Time 
and decay were always doing their work, while only here and there, 
With wide spaces between, was any notice taken of their silent 


ravages; and, in still fewer instances, were these ravages repaired. 
Hence, notwithstanding the improved condition of all other class«s 
of buildings, general dilapidation was the fate of these. Industry 
and the increasing pecuniary ability which it creates, had given 
comfort, neatness, and even elegance to private dwellings. | Public 
spirit had erected commodious and costly churches. Counties, though 
largely taxed, had yet uncomplainingly paid for handsome and 
spacious court-bouses and public offices. Humauity had been at 
work, and bad made generous and noble provision for the pauper, 
the blind, the deaf and the dumb, the insane. Itven jails and houses 
of correction,—the receptacles of felons and other offenders against 
the laws of God and man, had, in many instances, been transformed, 
by the more enlightened spirit of the age, into comfortable and 
healthful residences. ‘The Genius of architecture, as if she had made 
adequate provision for all mankind, extended her sheltering care over 
the brute creation. Better stables were provided for cattle, better 
folds for sheep, and even the unclean beasts felt the hand of reform. 
But in the meantime the school-houscs. to which the children sould 
have been wooed by every attraction, were suffered to po where age 
and the elements would carry them.” 


The Hon. Samuel Young says: 


‘* The expense of constructing and maintaining convenient build- 
ings, and all other proper appliances for the education of the young, 
is a mere trifle when contrasted with the beneficial results which 
inevitably follow. Of all the expenditures which are calculated to 
subserve the wants or gratify the caprices of man, there are none 
which confer such important and durable blessings as those which 
are applied to the cultivation and expansion of the moral and 
intellectual powers.” 


Further, the IJon. Horace Eaton remarks that 


“In the construction of the school-house—embracing its material, 
style of architecture, and finish—as little care and taste are exhibited, 
as might be expected from the indifference manifested in regard to 
its location and surrounding circumstances. Cheapness of construc- 
tion seems, in most cases, to be the governing principle, which 
decides upou its materials, its form, and all its internal arrangements. 
No complaint on this score could justly be made, if the general 
condition of these buildings were clearly and fairly attributed to 
want of ability. But while our other edifices, both public and 
private, bave improved in elegance, convenience, and taste, with 
the increasing wealth of our citizens, our school-houses linger in the 
rear and bear the impress of a former age. Low walls might be 
instanced as one of the prevailing defects in school-house architecture. 
The quantity of air contained in a school-toom of the usual height, 
is so small as to be soon exhausted of its oxygen: and the dulness, 
headuche and depression which succeed to this result. are but teo well 
known and tov often felt, although they may fail of being attributed 
to their true cause. And why should our children be robbed of a 
comfortable supply of that pure and wholesome air, with which our 
Creator, in the largeness and ricliness of his bounty, has surrounded 
the earth and filled the sky? But if the condition of the house is 
such, as in part to prevent. the injurious effects arising from deficiency 
of pure air, by means of broken windows and gaping crevices—then 
colds,coughs,and as the ultimate and crowning result—consumption— 
(and of this disease, what thousands of cases have had their foun- 
dations laid in the school-house!) must be the consequence of this 
sort of exposure. This is true in regard to ad/ classes and conditions 
of pupils, But it should be distinctly kept in mind, although it is 
ordinarily overlooked and forgotten, that children accustomed to be 
comfortably protected against cold or vicissitudes of temperatucr at 
home, will inevitably suffer the more when exposed to them in the 
school-house. And here is an additional reason why these structures 
should be improved, as our dwelling houses are generally becoming 
more comfortable.” 


By arrangements now in progress we hope shortly to present our 
readers with some illustrations of American schools, wlien we shall 
resume the subject. 


Tne River Lirrey.—The name “ Anna Liffey” is sometimes 
given to the river which runs through Dublin. It isan Anglicised 
representation of three Irish words, AmAcn na Life; the first word, 
Amhan, pronounced autcon, signifies a river. It 13 cognate with the 
Latin amn-is, and the Sanscrit ud, ard is the name still borne by 
our Engli-h river the Aron. ‘The second word wa is the genitive 
case of the definite article, and sivnifies of the. ‘Ihe third word is 
the proper natne of the great plain through which the river flows, 
Thus Amhan na Life signifies the river of the Life, that is the river 
of the plain called the Lifé or Liffey. By ‘the Liffey,” no ancient 
authority ever meant the river, but only the extensive plain, 
anciently so called, in which Dublin stands. Hence, when they 
spoke of the river, they called it Amhan-na-Lifé (Anglicised into 


: Anna Liffey), the river of this celebrated plain.— Notes and Queries. 
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Monthly Ralway Memorands. 


GRADIENTS ON IRISH RAILWAYS. 


Tur Banbridge and Lisburn Railway is now making, with a gra- 
dient of 1 in 80 miles over 3 furlong curves. 
The Dungannon and Omagh Railway, is nearly all composed of 
gradients of 1 in 80 and 1 in 100 over half-mile curves. 
The Dublin, Wicklow, and Rathdrum Railway, with gradients of 
1 in 80 over counter curves of 8 chains for 4 miles. 
The Newry and Omagh Railway, now coustructing, has the 
following gradients :— 
9 Furlongsat 1 in 66. 
15 as at lin 765. 
6} at 1 in 100. 


814 ornearly 4 miles continuous. 


8} Furlongs at 1 in 100. 
2 ss at 1 in 100. 
4 " at Lin 76. 
7 * at 1 in 100, with curves of 1} 


furlong radius on inclines of 1 in 75 and 1 in 100, witha tunnel and 
heavy cuttings and embankments of above 46 feet in several places. 
These figures I have taken myself from tracings of the plans in my 
possession, and if these examples, and those of the latter four lines, 
so recently sanctioned by Parliament, do not satisfy those who have 
put faith in the absurd oracular judgment prouounced against the 
Letterkenny Railway, I would prefer them to the North-Eastern 
lines, with their enormous mineral and rapid passenger traffic—to 
the Whitstable line, and the Folkstone branch; and I am quite pre- 
pared to add numberless other similar cases in all parts of the world 
where railways have been introduced, especially in Spain; I may 
add that our estimates are ample to cover the cost of construction. 
The earth works are calculated at 2d per yard above the actual cost 
of several similar works recently executed in Ireland, and at 2d per 
yard above the estimates of other lines about to be brought before 
Parliament. There is no heavy mason work on the whole line, but 
a common double arched bride, over the Swilly, and the geological 
features of the strata are peculiarly favourable, being mica slate, and 
even more friable than that through which the Machenlloth railway 
is executing in North Wales.—J. VANDELEUR SreWART, 


[eal 


DoneGarn RAILways.—We have been informed that the Direc- 
tors of the Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway Company bave 
agreed to clauses being put in the Letterkenny Railway Bill, em- 
powering the Company to subscribe £30.000 to the Letterkenny 
Railway, and £20,000 to the Finn Valley Line. 

An experimental trip on the first section of the Great Northern 
and Western Railway— which extends from Athlone to Roscommon, 
has proved successful. The section is about twenty miles in length, 
and runs into the Athlone station on the Midland Railway. There 
i3 at present but a temporary station erected at Roscommon. The 
railway was constructed by Smith and Knight, English contractors. 
The line is not yet certified by the government inspector. It is not 
expected that the line from Athlone to Roscommon will be open fur 
traffic till the Ist of February. The promoters presented Lord 
Crofton with a handsome silver candelabra of 24 lights, as an 
acknowledgment of his services in aiding their project. 

At a recent meeting of the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, it was 
stated that the proposed extension line from Kells to Oldcastle, would 
fullow the valley of the Blackwater for about six miles, and then 
proceed by another small stream up to Oldcastle. Its length would 
be twelve miles three-quarters. The gradients were perhaps as 
good as any to be found in the country, the worst being 1 in 200— 
though there might be a short one a little greater—which was 
singularly favourable. The works on the line would be exceedingly 
light. The estimate made out by Mr. Blackisson was slightly under 
£6,000 a mile; and there is little doubt but that the line would be 
contracted within that estimate. 

Petitions have been deposited for the subjoined Irish private bills :— 

Ulster Railway. Limerick and Ennis Railway, Athenry and Ennis 
Junction Railway, Belfast and County Down Railway, Waterford 
and Limerick Railway, Letterkenny Railway, Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway, Bagnalstown and Wexford Railway, Belfast and Ballymena 
Railway, Dublin and Drogheda Railway, Banbridge, Lisburn and 
Belfast, and Ulster Railway Companies, Carrickfergus and Larne 
Railway, Wexford Free Bridge, Dublin Corporation Water, West 
Cork Railways, Lough Foyle Embankment and Reclamation, Galway 
Harbour, Athenry and Tuam Railway, Kells and Bailiborough 
Railway, Dublin and Meath Railway, Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly Railway, Grand Canal, Midland Great Western of Ireland 
and Great Southern and Western Railway Companies, Newry, 
Warrenpoint and Rostrevor Railway, Portadown, Dungannon and 
Omagh Junction Railway, Banbridge Junction Railway, Belfast, 
Holywood and Bangor Railway (inland line); Ulster Railway and 


ee 
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Corporation of Belfast, Railway Clearing House (Ireland), Galway 
Pier Junction Railway, Cork and Limerick Direct Railway, Dublia 
and Kingstown. and Dublin and Wicklow Railway Companies; 
Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland, Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway, Waterford and Limerick, and Great 
Southern and Western Railways; Kilkenny Junction Railway, 
Kilrush and Kilkee Railway, and Pouluasherry Embankment; Moy 
River Navigation, Dublin (City) Steam Packet Company, Waterford 
and Kilkenny Railway, Fergus River Navigation Improvement and 
Embankment, Ennis and Galway Junction Railway. 


The necessary forms for the Cork and Limerick Direct Railway 
have been complied with, and the deposit money is ready for lodgment. 
Jhe mercantile importance of this project, as connecting the two 
greatest cities of the South of Ireland, has commanded the support 
of all practical nen of business; and speculators are already looking 
upon it as a favourable investment. 


Tue Extxxsion to Mounrkatn.—This project has received a 
large amount of support in Waterford, aud we uuderstand that the 
principal proprietors along the line are most anxious to promote it. 
Mr. Hemans is the engiueer in chief, and has been over the proposed 
line. 


The conference just held in Tondon, \etween representatives of 
the Great Southern and Western and the Midland Railways, has 
terminated by a final arrangeinent of the whole question regarding 
the Grand Canal. It has been agreed—the directors of the canal 
being consenting parties—that the holders of the stock of the canal 
shall be entitled to receive £50 for each £100 of stock—that each 
company shall contribute a moiety of the purchase money ; and that 
the cana] shall be managed, for the interest of the two railway com- 
panies, by a board consisting of directors nominated by both in equal 
proportions, In anticipation of some such final settlement, the stuck 
of the Grand Canal has risen very considerably, having reached £47, 
within £3 of the price now agreed upon by the railway compunies. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Every apartment of a school-house should be provided with a 
cheap, simple, and efficient mode of ventilation, by which the air, 
which is constantly becoming vitiated by respiration, combustion, or 
other causes, may be constantly flowing out of the room, and its 
place filled by an adequate supply of fresh air drawn from a pure 
source, and admitted into the room at the right temperature, of the 
requisite degree of moisture, and without any perceptible current. 
‘These objects may be attained by attention to the following particulars: 

1. The location of the school-house must be healthy, and all 
causes—such as defective drains, stagnant water, decaying animal or 
vegetable substances, and manufactures, whose operations evolve 
offensive and deleterious gases—calculated to vitiate the external 
atmosphere, from which the air of the schoul-room is supplied, must 
be removed or obviated. 

2. The means provided for ventilation must be sufficient to secure 
the object, independent of doors and windows, and other lateral 
openings, which are intended primarily for the admission of light, 
passage to and from the apartment, and similar purposes. Any de- 
pendence on the opening of doors and windows, except in snmmer, 
will subject the occupants of the room near such points to currents of 
cold air when the pores of the skin are open, and when such extreme 
and rapid changes of temperature are particularly disagreeable and 
dangerous. 

8. Any openings in the ceiling for the discharge of vitiated air into 
the attic, and hence to the exterior of the building, or by flues car- 
ried up in the wall, no-matter how constructed or where placed, can 
not be depended on for purposes of ventilation, unless systematic 
arrangements are adopted to effect, in concert with such openinys, the 
introduction and diffusion of a constant and abundant supply of pure 
air, in the right condition as to temperature and moisture. 

4. All stoves, or other heating apparatus, standing in the apart- 
ment to be warmed, and heating only the atmosphere of that apart- 
ment, which is constantly becoming more and more vitiated by 
respiration and other causes, are radically defective, and should be 
altogether, without delay, and forever discarded. 

5. Any apparatus for warming pure air, before it is introduced into 
the school-room, in which the heating surface becomes red-hot, or 
the air is warmed above the temperature of builing water, is incon- 
sistent with good ventilation. 

6. To effect the combined objects of warming and ventilation, a 
large quantity of moderately heated air should be introduced in such 
a manner as to reach every portion of the room, and be passed off by 
appropriate openings and flues, as fast as its oxvgen is exhausted and 
it becomes vitiated by carbonic acid gas, and other noxious qualities. 

7. The size and number of the admission flues or openiugs will 
depend on the size of theschool-room, and the number of persons 
occupying the same; but they should havea capacity to sup)ly 
every person in the room with at,least five cubic feet of air per 
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minute. Warm air can be introduced at a high as will as low point 
from the floor, provided there is an exhaustive power in the dischar- 
ging flues sufficient to secure a powerful ascending current of vitiated 
air from openings near the floor. 

8. Openings into flues for the discharge of vitiated air, should be 
made at such points in the room, and at such distances frum the 
openings for the admission of pure warm air, that a portion of the 
warm ait will traverse every part of the room, and impart as much 
warmth as possible, before it becomes vitiated and escapes from the 
apartment. 

These openings can be made near the floor, at points most distant 
from the admission fluea, provided there is a fire-draught, or other 
power operating in the discharging flues, sufficient to overcome the 
natural tende:cy of the warm air in the room to ascend to the 
ceiling ; otherwise they should be inserted in or near the ceiling. 

Upeninys at the floor are recommended, not because carbonic acid 
gas. being heavier than the other elements of atmospheric air, settles 
to the floor, (because, owing to the law of the diffusion of gases 
among each otter, carbonic acid gas will be fuund equally diffused 
through the room,) but because, when it can be drawn off at the 
floor, it will carry along with it the cold air which is admitted by 
open deora, and at cracks and crevices, and also the offeusive gases 
sometimes fuund ia school-rooma. 

9. All openiugs, both for the admission and discharge of air, 
should be fitted with valves and registers, to regulate the quantity 
of air to passthrough them. The quantity of air to be admitted 
should be regulated before it passes over the heating surface; other- 
wise, being confined in the air chamber and tubes, the excessive heat 
will cause much injury to the pipes and the woodwork adjoining. 

10. AH flues for ventilation, not intended to act in concert with 
sone motive power, such as a fun, apump, the mechanism of a clock, 
a fire-draught, a jet of steam, &., but depending solely on the spon- 
taneous upward movement of the column of warm air within them, 
should be made large, (of a cupacity equal to at least 18 inches in 
diameter.) tight, (except the openings at the top and bottom of the 
room,) smvoth, (if made of buards, the boards should be seasoned, 
wnatched, and planed; if made of bricks, the fue should be round, 
and finished smooth.) end carried up on the inside of the room, or in 
the inner wall. with as few angles and deviations from a direct 
ascent as possible, above the highest point of the roof. 

11. All flucs for the discharge of vitiated air, even when properly 
constructed and placed, and even when acting in concert with a 
current of warm air flowing into the room, should be supptied with 
tone simple, reliable exhaustive power, which can be applied at all 
seasons of the year, and with a force varying with the demands of 
the seaxon, and the condition of the air in the apartment. 

12. The most simple, economical, and reliable motive power avail- 
able in must school-houses is heat, or the same process by which the 
natural upward movements of air are induced and sustained. Lleat 
cau be applied to the column of air in a ventilating flue— 

1. By carrying up the ventilating flue close beside, or even within 
the smoke Aue, whi: bis used in connection with the heating apparatus. 

2. By carrying up the smoke-pipe within the ventilating tue, 
either the whole lenzth, or in the upper portion only. In a sinull 
schosl-room, the heat from the smuke-pipe carried up for a few feet 
only in the ventilating flue before it prcjects above the roof, is a 
motive power sufficieut to sustain a constant draught of cool aud 
vitiated air, into an opening near the floor. 

8. By kindling a Gre at the bottom, or other convenient point in 
the ventilating flue— 


—— ——— 


may be lateral, and the openings into them may be inserted nea 
the floor. 

18. With a flue properly constructed, so as to facilitate the spon- 
tancons upward movement of the warm air within it. and so placcd 
that the air is not exposed to the chilling inflnence of external cold, 
a turncap, constructed after the plan of Emerson's Fjector, or Mott's 
Exhausting Cowl, will assist the ventilation, and especially when 
there are any currents in the atmosphere. But such caps are not 
sufficient to overcome any considerable defects in the construction of 
the ventilating fines, even when there is much wind. 

14. The warming and ventilation of a school-reom will be faci ‘- 
tated by applying a double sash to all windows having a northe n 
and eastern exposure, or on the sides of the prevailing winds in wint r. 

15. In every furnace and on every stove, a capacious vessel w I 
supplicd with fresh water and protected from the dust, should be placed. 

16. Every schovl-room should be furnished with two thermo- 
meters, placed on opposite sides in the room, and the temperature in 
the winter should not be allowed to attain beyond 68. Fahrenheit at 
a level of four fect from the floor, or 700 at the height of six feet. 

17. The necessity for ventilation in an occupied apartment is not 
obviated by merely reducing the atmosphere to a low temperature. 

18. Nu apparatus, however skillfully constructed or judiciously lo- 
cated, can dispense with the careful oversight of a thoughtful teacher. 

Although much has been said and printed on the principles and 
modes of ventilation, there is much to be done by educators, com- 
mittees, and teachers, to enlighten and liberalize the public mind 
and action on this important subject—not only in reference to school- 
rvoms, but to halls of justice and legislation, to churches, lecture 
rooms, and workshops,—to all places where human beings congre- 
gate in large numbers, for business or pleasure. 

Mr. D. Leach, one of the agents employed by the Board of 
Education in Massachusetts, to visit schools and confer with com- 
mittces in regard to the construction of school-houses, remarks :— 

“In a large majority of school-houses, there are no means of 
ventilation but by opening the windows and dours, And where 
attempts have been made, it has been but imperfectly accomplished. 
The ventilating tubes have almost invariably been too small. As 
the result of my investigations, f would make the following suggestion. 
To ventilate a room properly containing fifty persons, the ventilating 
tube should not be less than fifteen square inches inside. The tube 
should be made of very thin boards, well seasoned, with a smooth 
inside surface, and it should be perfectly tight... It should be wholly 
within the room, ang opposite to the register or stove. There should 
be an opening at the top and bottom. ‘The ventilating tubes should 
be connecied iu the attic, and conducted through the roof, and fur- 
nished witha suitable cap. Ancther method, which is far preferable, 
is as follows: The smoke pipes may be conducted into a cast iron 
pipe resting on soap-stone in the attic floor, instead of a chimney 
built from the bottom of the cellar. This cast iron pipe may be sur- 
rounded by a brek chinsuey, into which the ventilating tubes should 
lead. The space in the chinmey should be equal to the spaces in the 
tubes, after making suitable allowance for the pipe, and the increase 
of fection. By this arrangement, the air in the tubes will be rare- 
fied, and a rapid current of air produced. All attempts to ventilate 
rooms with tubes in the wall, o: of less size than fourteen or fifteen 
square inches for fifty persons, have, so far as I have examin d, 
failed. No artificial means will secure goud ventilation when the 
temperature of the room and that of the outer air are nearly the 
same, without the application of heat to the air in the tubes. Unless 
the air is beated before being adinitted into the room, it should be 


If the same flue ie used for smoke from the fire, and vitiated air 
from the apartment, some simple self-acting valve or damper should ; 
be applied to the opening fur the escape of the vitiated air, which | 


let in at the top, and uot at the Lottom, and always throuch a large 
number of small apertures. ‘The quantity of pure air adinitted mnst 
always be equal to that which is tu be forced vut.” 


shall close at the slizhtest pressure frum the in-ide of the flue, and 
thus prevent any reverse current, or down draught, carrying smoke 
and soot into the apartment. 

4. By discharging a jet of steam, or a portion of warm air from 
the furnace, or other warining apparatus, directly intu the venti- 
lating flue. 

Any applicatiou of heat by which the temperature of the air in the 
ventilating flue can be raised above the temperainre of the apartment 
to be ventilated, will cause a flow of air from the apartment to sus- 
tain the combustion (if there is a fire in the flue,) and to supply the 
partial vacuum iu the flue, which is caused by the rarefaction of the 
airin the sa:ne. 

In all school buildings, when sevcral apartments are to be ven- 
tilated, the most effectual, and, all things considered, the most 
economical mode of securing a motive power, is to construct an 
oprigbht brick shaft or flue, and in that to build a fire, or carry up 
the amoke-pipe of the stove. furnace, or other warming appa:atus ; 
and then to discharge the ventilating flues from the top or bettum of 
each apartment, into this upright shaft. The fire-draught will create 
a partial vacuum in this shaft, to fill which, a draught will be estab- 
lished upon every room with which it is connected by lateral flues. 
Whenever a shaft of this kind is resorted to, the flues for ventilation 


rua 


Vanve or Timpern—Tur Oax.—Three thriving oaks growing on 
a hard gravelly and poor svil were felled in Nottinghamshire, which 
on an average girted 15 feet at three feet from the ground, and each 
tree contained about 430 cubic feet of timber. ‘The trees were 
planted in 1692 or 93, and were above 149 vears old when f-lled. 
‘As thes: trees were perfectly sound and yearly increasing in size, it 
is probable that had they been suffered to remain another century, 
their bulk and cubical contents would have tmereased fully by one- 
half. ‘lhe value of the trees when cut down was more than £120, 
a sum equal to thirty shillings per acre (without taking interest into 
account) for the land they occupied during the 149 years of their 
growth—a reply to such as state withont consideration, that timber 
will not pay the rent for the ground it uccupies or injures by its 
shade. —Blenkarn’s British Timber Trees. 


Temperance. ITatu.—The able prize essay by Mr. Macfie, on 
“The Advantages of lategrity in Working Men,” was read by that 
gentleman at the inceting on Saturday evening last, and was favourably 

received by the audience. M1. George D. Leathem presided. — Derry 
Journal. 
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Hebrews. 


Transactions of the Architectural Institute of Scotland. Session 
Eiht, 1857-58. Vol. V., Part II. 


Tuk last publication of the transactions of this institute—though 
somewhat less copious than might have been expected—is never- 
theless creditable in every particular; and contains, together with 
two excellent papers—viz, on “the water works of the ancient 
Romans,” &c. (portion of which we reprint in another portion of this 
journal), and on “the application of architecture to the commemo- 
ration of distinguished persons, with some remarks as to the com- 
pletion of the National Monument, Calton Hill”—well executed 
accompanying lithographs, by Edinburgh artists, and illustrative of 
the amphi prustyle Doric temple on Calton Hill; sections of Roman 
aqueducts, piscine, leaden water pipes, elevations of the Claudian 
and Neronian Aqueducts, monumenta, fontana, plan of the Diocle- 
tian therme, &c., &c. It affords us always much gratification to 
record these well-directed efforts to encourage art, and we feel con- 
vinced that much may be accomplished through such associations as 
this by a few individuals zealous and energetic in purpose. 


Headstones, Tombs, and Monuments. By D. A. Clarkson, Architect 
and Sculptor. Atchley and Co., London. 


Tue second volume of this work being now complete before us, we 
can review its claims for patronage more definitely than when it was 
firat introduced to our notice in parts; but in the main we have no 
reason to alter a previously expressed opinion, viz., ‘‘that the 
author's forte lies more in the desiyning of head<tones than tombs 
or monuments.” Iu the former department there prevails generally 
a pleasing variety, boldness, and freedum of outline; and many of 
the author's desizns would prove an acquisition if erected in our 
cemeteries in lieu of the mongrel productions usually distributed there. 
The monumental slabs are especially noteworthy, and on the whole 
many suygestive ideas deserving of being perpetuated are introduced 
throughout. 


Handy-book of Villa Architecture. By C. Wickes, Architect, author 
of ‘he Spires and Towers of the Mediwval Churches of England,” 
&c., &e. London: Thompson and Co., 111, Strand. 


So many books of designs for buildings of various classes have issued 
from the press. the majority displaying very little merit, and some 
much better cousiyned to oblivion; and so great has been the detri- 
ment effected thereby, nut only to the professional man by usurping 
his lezitimate calling, but on the national taste by substantiating 
moustrosities, that we confess ourselves to a certain extent prejudiced 
against any work of this character professing to instruct the million. 
Casting this feeling aside, however—at least for the moment—we 
judge the book befure us on its merits, and this we may do without 
any effort, as we have the productions of a distinguished professional 
architect and author, and not those of an experimentalist or amatcur 
to deal with. Mr. Wickes’ work—which by the way is only the 
Jirst series, the second of corresponding size and price being an- 
nounced to be in progress—contains five sets of designs and speci- 
fications for villas, at cost varying from about £1,150 to £3,500, 
and in different styles and materials. The arrangement of the 
plans is decidedly commodious, and well adapted to the respective 
classes of probable occupants. The sections are practically explana- 
tory, and the elevations, those of No. 2 especially, present some 
noteworthy features. We must, however, remark that Mr. Wickes 
seems happicr in the designs of Gothic than Italian character. The 
volume is nicely produced in quarto fourm, and the lithographs in 
Day and Son’s usual excellent style. 


SrrAM on Common RoAps.—Now that a British steam-carriage 
is in actual and regular service in the United States, while not one 
American carriage is in such service in this or any other country ; 
now that English machinists are supplying not only the roads of 
South America, India, and Australia, but districts all over the world 
that have no roads, with traction engines, while American mechanics, 
whose plans are already proved to be the better, have not secured 
the least liberal encouragement ; now that steam vehicles are em- 
ployed in the streets of London to haul loads which horses cannot 
conveniently draw, while the more practicable carriages which 
sometimes venture in our streets draw only the anathemas of our 
progressive people; now that steam waggons are in the actual 
service of the British government, while the authorities of our own 
city have refused to license public steam vehicles to run within its 
limits—it is time fur usto glorify ourselves on a second stride in 
national progress and wealth. The first was the surrender of our 
transatlantic trade to the iron screw ships of fureign countries, We 
are wont, in everyday phrases, to style ourselves a ‘‘ smart people,” 


that our neighbours are a trifle in advance of us chronologically, if 
not intrinsically, in the little matter of steamsbipe in the minor item 
of steam agriculture, in the trifling sundries of puddled steel and 
coal-burning locomotives. Our prowess in the manufacture of clocks, 
tools, and Yankee notions is indeed unquestioned, and our sailing 
vessela may be counted by the hundred (in our docks), but people 
are so exacting now-a-days that they will doubt our entire pre- 
eminence in the art of engineering if we allow the Europeans to slip 
ahead of us in any particular; let us, therefore, devote a passing 
thought to the subject of steam on common roads, to see if there is 
really anything in it worthy of our distinguished consideration. 
Steam-carriayes ran successfully on common roads in Great Britain 
before railways were introduced, and were driven of by the extreme 
and unrelenting opposition of the land and stage owners, backed by 
the House of Lords. Railways evaded and by more brilliant promises 
overcame this opposition, and succceded the common road service of 
both steam and horse coaches. What was the result? In attempting 
to cover the whole ground their proprietors have saddled themselves 
with 1,500,000,000 dols. worth of way and eqnipment, two-thirds 
of which have been sunk because the traffic was not in proportion to 
the outlay. The conclusion, therefore, that railways at 170,000 dola. 
per mile, and capable of a regular speed at 50 miles an hour, are 
hardly necessary fora traffic which may be economically accommodated 
at fifteen miles per hour on the public highway, and at a les 
working cost than that of horses at six miles per hour—this con- 
clusion is not sufficiently outrageous to evoke legislutive opposition in 
England. Meanwhile, in the United States, the stock of railways 
that penetrate the wilderness of new States for hundreds of miles 
has not been above par in all cases. Even in well-settled New 
England districts short branch roads have not been found to pay 
interest, even at slow speeds. Railways between cities and through 
populous towns are indeed the foundation of our national wealth; 
but the accommodation of small, short, stage-coach traffic, and the 
feeding of main lines by splendid, level, and custly roads of iron, 
have been found to pay about as well as would be the running of 
the Great Eastern between New York and Staten Island. Shall 
our rural districts—i.¢., several hundred thousand miles of highway— 
depend fur ever on horse-power at six miles an hour, or can this 
speed be doubled, or quairupled, and that at a reduced expense? 
Here are boundless regions cut off from the progress, isolated from 
enterprise, and dammed out of the channel of wealth by the simple 
want of cheap and rapid communication with great steam highways. 
Is it totaily impossible to open up this comparative wilderness by 
any known means short of railroads at 40,000 dols. a mile ?—_New 
York Times. 


AMERICAN ITEMS. 


Toronto.—The new University building is the finest in the 
country, except the Capitol at Washington. It is in the Medieval 
style, with a frontage of 400 feet, a right wing 285 feet, and a left 
wing 273 feet. The towers are 110 feet in height, and the pinnacle 
165 feet, above ground level. Externally it is built of fine grey 
stone, mostly from Cleveland, Ohio; and the dressings, &c., are of 
Caen stone. The roof is covered with Canada slate, and in tile 
fashion. Interiorly the building contains a inain vestibule for 
entrance, promenades, &c.; a convocation hall in right wing, 
elaborately decorated with traceries and carvings by a Swiss artist, 
and floor inlaid with encaustic tiles from Shropshire (we presume 
Minton’s); @ senate chamber for meetings of the faculty, with 
magnificent stone fire-places, and stately carved mantlepieces; a 
public and a students’ reading room; a library finished in white 
oak; a museum of natural history, decorated with black walnut 
carvings; a surgery; a laboratory, finished with blue and gold in 
antique style; lecture-halls, recitation-rooms, an immense dining- 
hall, with culinary offices, &c. below; students’ quarters, suite of 
apartments for Dean of the University, &c. ‘The grounds contain 
about twenty acres, and there is a botanical garden, and an observa- 
tory, with mounted telescope attached. The cost is said to have 
been 500,000 dollars. 

The state Normal School Board have established the first school 
of Minesota at Winona, and the prudential committee are authorized 
to contract immediately for the requisite buildings—which are ex- 
pected to be an ornament and pride to the city. Quite a number of 
substantial buildings of various shapes are being erected at Winona. 


The amount of money expended by the State of New York, for 
internal improvements, has been as follows :— 


dols. 
For the New York Canals... soe «- 8,401,403 
For the construction of the Lateral Canals ... 14,719,713 
For the New York and Erie Railroad .. $8,000,000 
For the Ithica and Oswego Railroad aes 815,200 
For the Canojoharie and Catskill Railroad ... 200,000 
For the Hudson and Berkshire Railroad _... 150,000 


These sums granted to railroads have keen either given outright, 


and the English “ plodders” and '' old £..gies;” yet it somehow happens . or have been lust by the failure of the railroad. 
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Nene cepemmpeprenmns amen a Se er one 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN. 


\ 7. E are now about to terminate with the year 
ft.‘ 1859 the fifth year of the water campaign 

}® in Dublin, which, like most wars—originat- 
TT ing in the thirst of some few for personal 
aggrandizement—lhas drawn from the pockets of the 
many the supplies for materiel, &c., under the pretext 
of some wondrous advantage, never to be realized. 
The Corporation, en masse, with all their watery offi- 
cials, have, after five years’ battle amongst the bogs of 
the Dublin mountains, descended to the plain basin, 
and have, for the fifth time on the one question, 
“unanimously” stultified themselves; led to that act 
by the sound common sense of their generals (of two 
divisions), Gray and Codd. 
Like 

‘¢ The king of France, and all his merry men, 
They (the Corporation) 

‘¢ March'd up the hill, and then march’d down again.” 


Not “with banners flaunting in the air,” but to the 
tune of twelve hundred pounds, played out of the 
pockets and some of the mouths of the citizens of 
Dublin. 

Itis usually the case that “those who lead the dance 
should pay the piper,” but their honors came four 
times to the “ unanimous” decision, that it was the 
duty of the citizens to pay for corporate pastimes ; 
declaring in each instance that nothing could be wore 
conducive to the health of the poor citizens than the 
agreeable occupation they (the corporation) were 
engaged in. What a happy chance that in place of a 
maestro de dance they at last met men of common sense 
to lead them from their steps amongst the mountains, 
and safely deposit them, on their backs, in the Corpo- 
ration Hall; for it is impossible to imagine a more 
perfect prostration, or a more thorough “ floorin’” to 
all their honors (Mr. Whelan excepted) than the Cor- 
poration, “midst great applause,” administered to 
themselves, after the sound and masterly exposé of the 
mountain madness given by Doctor Gray. 

But, we have done with the folly now and for ever. 
When men “unanimously” admit themselves to be 
wrong, it would not be either generous or right to 
bear malice for the evil; we trust, however, the lesson 
will not be lost for the future. 

We, however, dread the present phase of the water 
question almost as much as the former; not so much 
because there can be no question that truly pure and 
soft water may be drawn from the Liffey at Coyford, 
as now proposed, whilst from the mountain bogs and 
Dodder it would be most unwholesome; but the ex- 
penses will, in our humble judgment, be incalculable, 
and the supply from the Liffey be a cause of litigation 

rhaps the most fruitful that could be conceived. 

One of the Corporation Council declares that, “no 
amount of money could compensate for the injury pro- 

to be done to his father’s property running for 
miles along the banks of the Liffey.” This is but the 
echo of the feelings of every owner of a demesne along 
the whole couree. The millowners view the loss of 
water in another light—they must be compensated for 
a commercial damage. From Coyford to Dublin a 
host of claimants will spring up, whose demands must 
be entertained, and how to arrive at the amount of 


® See page 157 ante, and previous numbers. 


compensation equitably to be paid, seems to be a 
question impossible to answer. 

If the attempt be made to impound storm water by 
the construction of “ compensating basins” to keep up 
the supply in the Liffey at its natural height, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more certain arrange- 
ment to produce unending differences —what will 
satisfy one to-day, as being equal to a natural supply, 
will not to-morrow ; desires will be thought rights— 
really natural deficiencies called Corporation robbing 
of the stream — millowners’ demands for flour will 
almost always rise as the waters of the river fall ;— 
demands for water will be most unceasing when most 
impossible to procure; and even without wishing to 
do wrong on either side, wrong will be done on both, 
without the possibility of knowing which is wrong and 
which is right. We have, in Ireland, the unhappy 
reputation of desiring to fight with each other. Let us 
avoid, if we can, the creation of so certain a casus 
belli; and if some arrangement cannot be come to witb 
at least three-fourths of the owners of the banks of 
the Liffey, befure the works be put ito operation, we 
would say let them never be attempted. 

The expense will be incalculable, from another 
cause. What engineer can estimate truly for the cost 
of endeavouring to construct compensating water-works 
in the locality they would be necessary ? 

Let us not be misled into the belief that estimates of 
such works and such demands can be made, under 
almost any circumstance, to be depended upon. We 
have within our view two recent instances to prove 
the utter fallacy of such an idea. 

Already we have given a full exposition of the 
Liverpool or Rivington water-works. Estimates were 
proved there to be utterly fallacious ; basins were con- 
structed, on estimate, in positions where the necessary . 
foundations were found to be 90 feet below the esti- 
mated depth. What was the result? The supply 
mains were estimated at a strength that when the 
supply came, they burst, and had to be hooped with 
wrought iron from end to end—a re-excavation of the 
whole being made. In fact, we believe no estimate 
was realized, frum some cause or other—the main one 
of all, the quantity of water required, being perfectly 
erroneous. Above one million six hundred thousand 
pounds were expended, upon the plea of the necessuy 
for a high pressure supply to every house—the inhabi-. 
tants, it waa said, could not live without it. Inves- 
tigation will prove that low pressure is still almost the 
rule; high pressure nearly the exception ; and that that 
ts paid for at an extra rate/ The necessity for pure 
water was the second plea for all the alterations; facts 
establish that the old supply is vastly purer than the 
new, and it is reserved for the rich, whilst the poor 
get the tainted water from the bogs of the Rivington 
hills. 

Now let us look to Glasgow! The world has been 
astounded by the description of these “ wondrous 
works,” and of the “ world-wide fame of the engineer,” 
so chronicled in all the newspapers. The Queen went 
to open the supply to her subjects of the second city 
of the north, fully believing, no doubt, that she was 
aiding to give pure water both to rich and poor, and 
that when she graced the ceremony by her presence, 
the act would lead to similar undertakings elsewhere. 
Her Majesty little thought, we imagine, that the whole 
was in reality obtaining her presence under false pre- 
tences. ‘The water-works of Glasgow are no more 
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open to the citizens as a means for supply, than the 
waters from Coyford are to the people of Dublin. At 
an enormous cost, and the “ world-wide fame of the 
engineer’ (a fame which, in most instances, rests on 
the amount of expenditure), and at the cost of twenty- 
five thousand pounds, paid into the pocket of that engi- 
neer, for his fees,—the works have been so far com- 
pleted that it requires about three hundred thousand 
pounds more, to bring the water the remainder of its 
journey, before the citizens get one glassful of it; and 
out of that £300,000 it is not impossible that the engi- 
neer will receive some £25,000 more before the job is 
completed. We heartily wish that some of our Irish 
engineers had the opportunity of gaining “ world-wide 
fame” on such terms, and we sincerely believe they 
would do better service for the money. 

Almost a similar scene has, within the last month, 
been enacted at a meeting of the Town Council of 
Glasgow, as at that of Dublin at their last meeting. 
Liberty was sought to apply to Parliament for a bill 
empowering the Corporation to raise £300,000 more 
to complete the water-works, and the facts we state 
are now a matter of public record. The Queen did 
not really open the water-works—she only aided in a 
ceremony tending to open the purse-strings of her 
liege subjects there, to the extent of £300,000 more. 
In vain some of the Corporation sought to check the 
hydrophobia ; they were called all sorts of hard names 
for their impertinence, and, when soundly abused, they 
could not help themselves, for unless the £300,000 was 
got, to bring the water to its destination, both the 
labour and the money already spent was lost; therefore 
it was * unanimously” voted that the notice for the bill 
should be given; and so it has been. We believe, if 
the object of the Dublin meeting be realized, it will be 
at the cost of £300,000 also. 

By baseless estimates have the water-works of Glas- 
gow been commenced, and, it may be said, half-finished 
—“ world-wide fame” has been established for the en- 
gineer—the public prints have eulogized the vastness 
of the expenditure, and just in proportion to its vast- 
ness has his fame been magnified. So it was in Liver- 
pool; so elsewhere, in every instance—just as money 
flows forth from the rich, or from the combined pence 
of the poor, is merit estimated; hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, are employed; men look agape with wonder 
at what’s doing, because they never saw it done before; 
the author of the work is looked upon as something 
superhuman, and the gold that showers down upon 
him from fees upon “ the vastness of the outlay,” gilds 
over with such brilliancy the outer surface of the 
work, that its flaws and fissures are but seen by the 
public eyes, although. mayhap, they may be vast 
enough to prove the whole a failure. 

Liverpool has failed lamentably—scarcely one of its 
assumed advantages has been realized. Mr. Codd says 
it is because “its town councillors were at war, and 
have been anceasingly thwarting each other’s views.” 
But, we would ask, what has that to do with the 
quality of the water supplied, and the pretence that 
“every house should have a high-pressure supply.” 
Neither have been realized, and yet one million six 
hundred thousand pounds have been expended. 

Glasgow has, so far, failed, for it is at a stand still, 
and must be so, unless the legislature and the towns- 
folk agree to the outlay of £300,000 more, without 
any real guarantee that that will complete the under- 
taking. And the announcement has been recently 
made that when the high pressure supply is completed, 


and the water about to be let on, the city is to be 


divided into ten lots, the supply beginning with No. 1. 
so that the citizens may be prepared for the casualties by 
bursting of the present water-mains, and their probable in- 
sufficiency to resist the pressure of the waters from Loch 
Katrine. What an agreeable contemplation for the 
citizens of Glasgow! In Liverpool, the water-works 
authorities learned from the fact of the new pipes 
bursting, that the old ones could not bear the pressure; 
they therefore saved the overflow of the town, which 
must have taken place had the high-pressure supply 
been at once admitted into them; and whenever a 
high-pressure supply is now made, it is through pipes 
laid for it solely, and for which an extra rate is paid. 
Glasgow has learned from Liverpool ; let Dublin learn 
from both! Water-pipes adapted for low-pressure 
service can no more bear the pressure necessary for 
high service, than low-pressure boilers bear that of 
high-pressure steam. 

To estimate the cost of a high-pressure supply “ to 
every inhabitant,” as has been laid down as the sine qua 
non—the essential to sanitary laws—“ that which the 
authorities are bound to insist upon for the safety and 
health of their fellow-citizens” (see the speeches in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, &c.)—is simply ‘“‘a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare ;” unless the pipes used for low- 
pressure be removed, and new ones put down of ade- 
quate resistance. We must therefore ask the autho- 
rities of Dublin to calculate what that will cost for at 
least 100 miles of streets in our city, and to add it to 
the estimates. If that be not done, we sincerely be- 
lieve that everything saidas to the necessity for high- 
pressure supply for the general community of Dublin, 
is without foundation; and why the enormous expen- 
diture proposed should be gone to, as the ground 
stated, we cannot comprehend. 

But we have done with the subject for the present ; 
we have conscientiously pointed out facts, which will 
one day prove themselves if the proposed measures be 
carried out. Dublin has been already saved from one 
great infliction—the catchment scheme; we trust she 
may be saved from another; but the citizens must put 
their shoulder to the wheel themselves—we cannot aid 
them more than by our humble representation of un- 
deniable realities, which, we think, should be warning 
sufficient ; but, if they will not be warned, the fault is 
not ours, and we must only be content that we have 
done what we conceive to be our duty, without ill-will 
or ill-feeling towards any one connected in the matter. 


Fences.—The cost varies according to materials used and style 
of work. For a single row of post and rail fencing formed of fir 
rails and prick posts, and larch posts four rails in height, the cost 
near London will be about 5s. 6d. per rod of 164 feet. For strong 
cleft oak posts, ash and other rails and prick posts very strong, the 
charge has been 6s. 6d. per rod. In places where stone abounds 
this material is used for building walls as divisions between enclosures 
for road, fences, &c.; sometimes they are built dry, sometimes with 
mortar. In North Wales near Conway, the contractor will provide 
labour stone and mortar for such walls as do not require scaffolding, 
and build them in random courses faced on both sides, and 14 or 15 
inches thick for 2s, 4d. per yard super; and from 18 inches to 2 
feet thick, 23. 6d. per yard super; labour only is 1s. 3d. per yard 
super for 2 fect in thickness.— Blenkarn. 

BALLARAT New Cemerery.—Atan adjourned meeting of the 
trustees, held at the Chamber of Commerce, there were several 
plans submitted; some of them being of very large dimensions, 
elaborate details, and more or less picturesque ia design and executiou. 
The model was by Mr. Cuthbert, architect, late of Dublin. After ex- 
amining the several plans and discussing their merits, it was resolved 
to give the first prize to the plan signed “ Ne Plus Ultra,” and the 
second prize to that signed ‘“‘Spes.”. We believe the model was 
included in the latter vote, and is by the same gentleman as the 
author of the plan marked ‘ Spes.” 
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BELFAST. 


Tut Blackstaff River, which runs through the south side of Belfast, has 
been a standing grievance to the inhabitants for nearly 20 years. The 
proverb says, that ‘It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and 
we would vary ita little, and say, “it is a filthy stream which 
flows to nobody’s advantage.” The late astute town clerk and 
solicitor of Belfast could, if now alive, bear testimony that the 
Blackstaff did not flow unprofitably to him at least, proving that 
clever people can draw good out of evil. To those who may not 
be familiar with the locality it may be well to observe, that the 
Blackstaff River drains the valley lying east of the Black Moun- 
tain, on the south side of the town, being augmented in its course 
by the junction of the Forth and Pound Burn. Thelate Mr. John 
Sinclair, who died two or three years ago at an advanced age, 
stated that he remembered the Blackstaff a pellucid stream, abound- 
ing in fish, and fit for use either as a beverage or for culinary pur- 
poses. We regret to say that it has completely lost its character, 
and now only abounds in impurities and unbealthy odours. 

Many plans have, at various times, been proposed by various 
individuals for the improvement of this river. Some may enquire, 
Why does it require improvement? It requires improvement 
because it has been, like the Thames and many other rivers, con- 
verted into an open sewer. The Pound Burn, in its course through 
the town, is the recipient of all sorts of impurity, from mills, 
sewers, &c., and finally empties itself into the Blackstaff, above the 
Saltwater Bridge. At this bridge and below it the Town Council 
have discharged several sewers into it, still further adding to its 
impurity. Now, our opinion as to what is required is, that the 
course of the river should be straightened, giving a uniform fall, and 
preserving its waters pure. This plan would be simple, efficacious, 
and inexpensive, and would contribute immensely to the manufac- 
turing trade of the town, especially if a compensating reservoir were 
formed somewhere near its source, to regulate the supply of water, 
preventing floods at one period and scarcity at another. If this were 
effected, we would soon find its banks crowded with mills and manu- 
factories of various kinds. We cannot see that any necessity exists 
for converting this river into a sewer; all that is wanted is to 
construct a sewer along its banks, into which those sewers termi- 
nating at the river can be discharged. Those proprietors of factories 
who now use the water may possibly have a clear case of damages 
against all who have contributed to reader the water unfit for their 
use, and somesurprise is stated to be felt at their not having hitherto 
asserted their rights in this respect. 

The former proposed plan of the Town Council, and for which 
they obtained an Act of Parliament some eight or nine years ago, 
was to purchase land sufficient for a street 100 feet wide, and 
building ground on each side, carrying the river in a double culvert 
down the centre of the street—each culvert 12 feet wide and 10 
feet 6 inches high. The length would have been about 3,500 feet, 
end has been estimated forthe double culvert alone at €4 per foot, 
amounting to £14,000. The quantity of land required for a street 
100 feet wide and building ground on each side, say 50 feet deep, 
would be 16 acres. What this would cost can only be matter of 
conjecture; bat we would say not less than £14,000 more. Then 
we have law and parliamentary expenses to add, as well as the 
cost of forming and levelling the street, say £7,000—amounting 
in all to £35,000. But as the sum granted in the Act was only 
£15,000, without any compulsory powers, the scheme could not be 
carried out. We learn that the Town Council and the Ulster Rail- 
way have now both lodged plans and sections, and printed three 

Acts for making a new street nearly on the site formerly 
contemplated, along which the river is to be carried in two cul- 
verts 24 feet apart, and along the centre of this space the railway 
company purpose forming a tramway. 

The Town Council propose to take powers to divert the river, to 
purchase within two years such lands as may be necessary, and to give 
compensation for those taken and injuries done. The Blackstaff 
when diverted, and the street when made, to vest in the Corpora- 
tion, their borrowing powers to be limited to £20,000. The Ulster 
Railway Company propose to take powers for the construction of a 
tramway along the centre of this street, from the terminus, follow- 
ing the course of the river to May's Fields, thence by Stewart- 
street, along the bank by the Queen’s-bridge, thence along the 
quays to Clarendon Dock, with a short branch from the end of 
Chichester-street to the vegetable and pork markets. They propose 
also to repeal the Act of last year, relating to the Durham-street 
Bridge, to take new powers to build a foot bridge over the 
railway there, and to enlarge their station. The tramway will be 
double, and will cross the roads and streets on a level. They pro- 
pose three years as the limit for taking land, and five for the 
completion of the works, Capital to be raised, £75,000. We hope 
that there will be a harmonious action amongst the numerous 
public bodies for the improvement of the town, and the construc- 
tion of these works of undoubted utility. M. 


LAW NOTES. 


BWALLOW U1. CHAYTOR. 


A working builder sought to recover from defendant £121 4s. 11d., 
for work and materials and goods sold and delivered, &c., &c., at 
defendant’s house, Killiney, Co. Dublin. The plaintiff also complained 
that the defendant converted to his own use his goods, uamely, 
mortar, nails, lime, putty, scaffolding. |The defence was, that the 
work was to have been done under a written agreement- —according 
to which the plaintiff was to execute certain works for a sum of 
£400, within fifteen weeks, pursuant to drawings and specifications ; 
and if Mr. Boyle, architect, thought the progress and quality of the 
work unsatisfactory, the defendant could declare the contract null 
and void, and the plaintiff to forfeit all claim under it. The de 
fendant also pleaded that the work had not been completed within 
fifteen weeks, and that the certificate of Mr. Boyle was a condition 
precedent to an approval of the work by the defendant. To this the 
plaintiff replied that the default in the non-completion of the work 
arose from the non-supply of materials by the defendant; that the 
certificate of the architect had been collusively withheld; that the 
defendant had on this head waived objection; that Mr. Boyle did 
not consider the progress of the work or the quality of the materials 
unsatisfactory, and that even if he had done so the plaintiff was 
entitled to show that it was satisfactory. The defendant admitted 
the conversion of a portion of the property to the amount of £5, 
and lodged that sum in court. The plaintiff gave the defendant 
credit for any money he had received from the defendant, and also 
gave credit for any of the work that had been left unfinished. 
After a protracted hearing the jury found for the plaintiff, 1232 

Counsel for plaintiff—Sergeant Fitzgibbon, Messrs. Armstrong, 
Q.C., and Purcell; for the defendant—Messrs. Macdonogh, Q.C., 
Rollestone, Q.C., and Heron. 


THe New Ucster Bank, Derry.—In describing this building the 
Derry Journal says, “ It is now almost completed, and, the palings 
being removed, the new edifice forms an object of great attraction in 
the locality which it ornaments. The front presents an imposing 
appearance, being built of Scotch freestone, after a design at once 
chaste and elegant, as well as highly ornamental. The building 
forms a slight curve at one end, which adds something to its graceful 
effect. The entrance to the cash office is at the end next Shipquay- 
place. The massive doors are of salid oak. A spacious hall 
intervenes between the entrance and the cash office, which is semi- 
circular in shape, and lighted by threelarge windows. The counter, 
which is of polished oak panels, surmounted by a curved polished 
mahogany desk, extends the full length of the office, dividing it in 
the centre. The booths for the clerks—and which are handsomely 
carved—are placed next the front of the house, so as to obtain 
sufficient light, and ample room for the accommodation of the pablic 
is afforded outside the counter. The walls of the office are panelled 
round as high as the counter, and in the same style of polished oak, 
a large fire-place occupying the centre of the inner wall. The 
manager's office, adjoining which is the safe, is at the upper end of 
the public office, and is communicated with by doors on both sides 
of the counter. The upper portion of the house comprises the 
manager’s residence, a private entrance being provided at the other 
extremity from the public entrance. The entire building has been 
erected and fitted up by the contractor, Mr. Matthew M'Clelland, 
with characteristic promptitude and taste. We should not omit to 
direct attention to the carved heads surmounting the doors and 
windows of the basement story, and the Ulster Arms over the chief 
entrance. These are the workmanship of Mr. Philip Doherty, 
sculptor, of this city, to whose works of art we have frequently 
referred. [We will add that Mr. Thos. Jackson, of Belfast, was the 
architect, and the bank has been opened for business. ] 


FurtHer IMPROVEMENTS IN Becrast.—We learn from the 
Ulster General Advertiser, that Mr. John Savage having recently 
purchased a large plot of ground enclosed by Peter’s-hill, Old Lodge- 
road, Christopher-street, and Peter's-lane, has commenced various 
improvements including one from Peter’s-hill through Israel-stree¢ 
to Old Lodge-road, and in making a main sewer down the centre of 
Old Lodge-road, and in Upper Townsend-street. Mr. Savage is also 
about to build these streets, and when completed, they will much 
improve that locality. It was intended that a street should be run 
from Upper Townsend-street to Carlisle Circus, thus forming one 
direct line of communication from the Antrim-road to the Botanic- 
road, passing the Ulster Railway. This would be of great advantage 
to the public, and such a road would increase the value of property 
in its vicinity ; but it appears that objections are thrown in the way of 
carrying out the project, by one of the proprietors of the land through 
which such a street would require to be run, 
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NEW SERIES! 

AGREEABLY with a previous promise we commence with this pub- 
lication a new and illustrated series of THz Duniin BuiLprr. 
Changes are always suggested by circumstances, and — guided by 
prudence—lead to important results. When we submitted our first 
number experimentally, we had no intention to adopt it as our ne plus 
ultra standard, but growing with our growth, and strengthening 
with our strength, we have fortified our resources and increased our 
magnitude consistently with requirements. Professional periodicals 
of our stamp being invariably illustrated, and the general tone of our 
supporters seeming to be in favour of our adopting a similar course, 
we willingly accede to their desires, not—be it understood—from 
necessity, or as a dernier resort, but because we are now in a posi- 
tion, which we were not in the first instance, to calculate pretty 
accurately probable support, and, as far as justice to ourselves will 
admit, desire that our friends should reap the fullest possible return 
fur their kindness, If, without any assumption of egotism, we lay 
claim to merit for conducting this undertaking to a succesoful issue 
fur the first year, it is that we have solved a hitherto undefined 
problem—viz., as to whether or not Ireland could and would support 
such a journal as ours, and by bringing a certain amount of energy 
to bear, have tested the experiment to the fullest extent. Embark- 
ing in new and responsible arrangements, it is cheering to find that 
on the advent of our second year, friends rally round us with re- 
doubled vigour, and that past support, though liberally accorded, 
bears but small comparison with that now being received, and with 
what we are led to expect. We most earnestly impress on our 
friends that even now as regards our illustrations we cannot be sup- 
posed suddenly to attain a position of super-excellence. In this de- 
partment we must graduate, as our predecessorrg have done; and as 
there is a marked contrast between the fret attempts of kindred 
professional periodicals and their present productions, allowance 
should be made for us likewise in our infancy. 

Yet withal, our present display will, we apprehend, satisfy the 
patrons of this journal, that our essay for their gratification in 
this department is of no paltry character, and we beg to assure 
them that on our part no effort shall be spared to fulfil our mission 
creditably. ‘The Journal is further enlarged by the addition of a 
supplemental illustrated sheet. 


WIDENING OF THE THOROUGHFARES. 

Wr understand that the house No. 25, Marlborough-street, together 
with the premises adjoining same, flanking towards Talbot-street, 
and in the possession of Mr. George Mark, tea merchant ; also those 
at the rere, containing the workshops of Mr. Glennan, stone and 
marble cutter, have been purchased by the Corporation, and will 
soon be thrown down, with a view of widening Talbot-street, which 
at this point only presents a roadway of about 20 feet, but by the 
proposed arrangement will be increased to about 26 feet, with a 
spacious pathway likewise. 


NEW GUILDHALL FOR CAMBRIDGE. 

Durine the last three months or more, a competition has been in 
course of progress for a complication of purposes for the above 
University Town. At the same time that the old shire ball was to 
be kept to its present purposes, a large assembly room, a public 
reading room and a library, town clerk’s offices and several committee 
rooms, a school of art for upwards of 80 pupils, and other minor 
requirements, wore to be erected for the united sum of £6,000 on a 
limited site. The designs were also to include a large corn exchange, 
a magistrate’s court, a large room as the council chamber, together 
with all the necessary waiting and other rooms for witnesses, 
barristers, &c., &c. ; together with a telegraph office. These latter 
establishments are to be erected some 17 years to come, when the 
leases of the present houses on the site have expired. The twenty 
sets sent in, having been reported on by Professor Donaldson, and re- 
duced to six, the Town Council further reduced them to two; and 
on the 16th December, awarded the first premium of £200 to 
Messrs. Peel and Stephena, of Maidstone ; and the second premium of 
£100 to Messrs. John W. and Wyatt Papworth of London. We 
understand that both sets are designed in the Italian style of architec- 
tie; the latter being free in character, to suit the amounts and 
the masses of buildirgs. 


THE NEW BATHS, LINCOLN-PLACE. 


Now that the scaffolding is removed externally, and we are enabled 
to judge of the general effect of this first specimen of Oriental archi- 
tecture in our city, we resume a description of the building. The 
principal front, as already stated, faces Lincoln-place, being about 
186 feet in length, and a connecting building, in characteristic style 
and with separate entrance, followa the obtuse angle presented by the 
thoroughfare at its junction with Leinster-street. This portion will 
contain a spacious refreshment saloon, and also at the rere thereof 
an apartment where the Turkish bath system, as patented by Dr. 
Barter, may be applied to horses and other animals. Possibly we 
may hear by-and-by of elderly maiden ladies availing themselves of 
the system in restoring to convalescence their pet * tabbies” and 
“poodles,” to whom the chibouk and the shampooing proceaa wiil 
prove rather a novelty! The male and female departments are 
separated into each half of the building, to right and left of centre, 
by the ticket-office, which communicates with the respective entrance 
porches. The. arrangements being the same in each, it suffices to 
state, that the divans or general rooms (32 feet by 20) are the first 
apartmentsapproached by the bathers, and are fitted with open timber- 
work stalls at either side, constructed of pitch pine, furnished with low 
benches for dressing and undressing, separated by sheeted partitions 
and screened from view byscarlet curtains. Above these stalls is an 
ambulatory or platform—approached by a small flight of steps— which 
will be also furnished with loungers, and whereon the patients may 
enjoy their coffee and chibouk. The ceilings of these rooms are 
panelled and painted in many colours. Next is the tepidarium 
(16 feet square), where the first degrees of excessive heat are to 
be experienced, and where reclining slabs are provided. This 
apartment is waggon roofed, and has variegated lights therein, and 
ventilators in the wall to regulate the temperature. Communi- 
cating with this and of same size, is the caldarium, or hottest 
chamber, fitted with shampooing benches, and similarly constructed 
and lighted to that before described. Small closets, divided there- 
from by open oriental-shaped arches, with piers and dressings of 
coloured bricks, contain cisterns supplying tubes, wherefrom hot and 
cold water may be distributed as required over the persona of the 
patients. The floors of principal storeys throughout are mostly 
composed of Minton’s tiles, in various patterns, and beneath them 
are placed the hot and cold air flues communicating with the hypo- 
caust, and by which any desired amount of heat may be produced. 
A spacious staircase leads to the board-room and other apartments on 
the first floor, and central] rises an ogee-shaped dome to a height of 
sume 5% feet, but which might, to our minds, have been made an 
internal, as well as an external, feature, as it can scarcely be adapted 
to any other than a lumber or domestics’ sleeping room. 1st and 
2nd class arrangements are provided, to suit the means of the patients. 
Externally the building is a decided acquisition, and the site seems to 
have been judiciously selected. Its general character takes both 
strangers and citizens rather by surprise, and many an enquiring 
countenance is directed towards its minarets, elaborate fretwork, half- 
moon apertures, tall variegated brick shaft rising 85 feet in the back- 
ground, &c., &., which form a very novel and agreeable contrast to 
the “western” style of architecture prevailing here. The front 
—with the exception of the base course, which is of granite—is 
entirely cemented in Portland, and its execution—the elaborate 
ornamentation especially, so novel to our workmen—is most cre- 
ditable to the contractors for the plasterivug throughout, Messrs. 
Hogan and Son, of Great Brunswick-street. 

As a work of art, the building may be pronounced successfal; 
and as its purpose has a philanthropic tendency, we trust that the 
speculation may prove equally so. Mr. Barter, architect and 
sculptor, of Cork, designed and superintended it to completion, 
Mr. Dwyer efficiently assisting as clerk of works, and Mr. Barry 
overseeing the masonry and heating departments. Nearly all— if 
not all—the artificers, except in the plastering and cementing de- 
partments, employed are Corkonians, and the work redounds to their 
credit. We understand that arrangements are being made for 
the immediate opening with some eclat. The system is likely to be 
largely patronized in Ireland, and no doubt will bye and by be 
modified, so that the humbler classes can avail themselves of it 
likewise. 
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LIMERICK CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 


Tue new Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. John’s, at Limerick—of 
which we annex an engraving—is, perhaps, one of the most impor- 
tant ecclesiastical edifices erected of late years in Ireland, and is 
after the designs of Mr. Philip Hardwick, an eminent architect and 
Royal Academician of London. When Grst projected, plans were 
received in competition from various Irish professionals, and consider- 
able dissatisfaction was subsequently experienced by the prize never 
having been awarded. The style of the building, as executed, is early 
Gothic, and the plan consists of nave, 80 feet in width, uisles, tran- 
sept, chancel, 4 side chapels, 2 sacristies, tower and porch. The 
dimensions in clear are 168 feet—including chancel—by 74 feet; the 
breadth across transepts being 114 feet. On both the western and 
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eastern elevations the nave and aisles present gabled ends terminated 
by crosses, and in the latter especially their grouping with the addi- 
tion of the 6 extra gables formed by the side chapels and sacristies, 
is peculiarly effective. The great windows are 5-light tall lancets 
under a single arch, but wheel traceried lights are introduced into 
gablets, and double and single lancets with trefoil heads into other 
portions. The tower—which is on the northern flank at the janc- 
tion with transept—is square, flanked with buttresses, surmounted 
with an embattled parapet, and divided into three stages, the belfry 
windows being louvred and traceried; a crocketed spire ris:ug from 
a kind of broach on which an open octangular superstructure rests, 
The external 
walls are of a superior class of masonry, and the dressings are of 
finely- wrought limestone. 


will cap the whole, and form a pleasing composition. 
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THE GALWAY ROYAL INSTITUTE. 


AN important structure is now in course of completion in ‘‘ the 
citie of the tribes,” which will supply a decided want in that 
hitherto neglected town, but destined—we trust at no distant 
period—to be a great highway from the Old to the New World. 
Very little indeed has been done in Galway in the way of building 
improvements, but a wide ficld is now being opened; and as 
transatlantic commercial intercourse increases, 80 must her pros- 
perity and architectural requirements. 

The new institute presents a frontage of about 40 feet by 70 
feet flank, each elevation harmonizing in character, and displaying 
architectural features, with bowed connection between the two 
fronts. Towards the priucipal street, on ground floor, is a large 
business concern, with about 25 feet frontage and 33 feet depth, 
with central doorway, also communicating with a small office, a 
fire-proof safe room, parlour (15 feet square), pantry, hall, and 
staircase of private house. Immediately adjoining same, but totally 
distinct, and with separate entrance in bow, is another shop, 17 
feet 5 inches in length, and parlour, 14 feet 6 inches by 10 feet, 
in connection therewith, with special bed-room over same, ap- 
proached by a separate stairs. The entrance to the institute is 
nearly central on flank, and is through a recessed porch and hall, 
8 feet wide, to a spacious staircase, leading to first floor, on which 
—irrespective of the bed-room described and a drawing-room, 22 
feet by 15 feet, and closet for private house—two reading-roomas, 
86 feet 9 inches by 21 feet 6 inches, and 18 feet 8 inches by 
13 feet 6 inches, with w.c., are situate. On second or attic 
floor are a library of same dimensions as large reading-room, a 
smoking and caretaker’s room, together with three bed-rooms for 
the private house. In the basement are various apartments, com- 
prising kitchens, servants’ bed-rooms, sculleries, cellars, &c., to 
meet the requirements of the habitations with which they are in 
connection. The plans throughout are admirably arranged, and in 
execution will, no doubt, prove most commodious. 

Externally the elevations consist of three storeys, the lower (or 
ground) being a pseudo arcade, with vermicniated pters, impost 
mouldings, and semicircular-headed opens, with a bold continuous 
cornice above, and circular ornaments in spandrels; the first floor 
having square-headed windows, with cunsvles, architraves, and en- 
tablatures, and the second with smaller ones without dressings— 
the whole surmounted with a main cornice, astragal, and open- 
work parapet, with piers at intervals. The windows are intended 
for plate glass. The fronts are in cement, executed, with the rest 
of plastering work throughout, by Messrs. Hogan and Son, of 
Great Brunswick-street, Dublin; and the entire works have been 
carried out from designs and under the superintendence of Mr. E. 
H. Carson, architect, Dublin, by Mr. Austin Semple, builder, 
Galway; Mr. B. Killian, proprietor. 
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A DUBLIN “ ARCHITECT” FIGURING IN LONDON. 


Ix recosding the proceedings at the Brompton County Court, our 
cotemporary the Building News devotes a quarter of a page of ita 
valuable space, to what was evidently intended to appear as a very 
witty and amusing scene, in which “ Irish,” of course, were the 
principal act rs; but the publication of which bears both a stupid 
and exaggerated impresse, and, to say the least, is not complimen- 
tary to the feelings of many supporters in Ireland of that (other- 
wise) excellent periodical. Comparatively scanty as are our re- 
sources to those of the journal in question, we confess that we can 
employ our space with matter dictated by much better taste than to 
reprint the colloquy between ‘ Misther Jim Sullivan,” an arckitect 
from Dublin, ‘‘Misther Terence Kiely,” alias “ Ginger,” the judge, 
and the lawyers concerned ; and, therefore, abstain from perpetuating 
the feeling of contempt and prejadice for our country, which is 
apparent enough amongst the classes who do not quite understand 
us or desire to do 80, at the other side of the channel, without being 
additionally roused through the medium of a professional periodical. 
We must, however remark, that those who, from reading this article, 
conclude the profeasion in Ireland to be represented by “gentlemen” of 
such type as the ‘actors in this farce,” labour under a serious error ; 


one however, which—thanks to increased travelling facilities—is being 
gradually dispelled, and the /rish architect maintains his position in 
society as a professional man and a gentleman both at home and in 
every quarter of the globe. Such a dialogue might form an excel- 
lent plot for a low comedy in some of the London penny theatres, 
where caricaturing becomes a profitable source of business; but we 
can confidently state it is not relished here, nor is it worthy of a 
place in a professional journal hitherto deservedly commanding ex- 
tensive appreciation in this country. Pursuing our own interests 
independently, we entertain no desire to place ourselves in antagonism 
with any of our cotemporaries—rather the reverse—for there is quite 
toom enough for all; therefore, we wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that our remarks are dictated by a sense of duty, and not for 
an interested purpose. 


THE PROPOSED WAR OFFICES. 


Our principal engraving this month, page 179, represents a hitherto 
unpublished design for the War Offices in London, and was sub- 
mitted in the memorable competition wherein the entire professional 
talent of the world was called into requisition. Though not one of 
the premiated designs, yet discovering in the general composition 
many noteworthy features, and viewing it as the production of an 
Irish architect, we present it to our readers. We must also draw 
special attention to this fact, that everything connected with the 
illustration, except the subject, is ‘‘ Irish "—viz., the design, draughis- 
maunship, engraving, and printing; all of which we, without any 
egotistical assumption, venture to submit are unexceptionably exe- 
cuted, and may fairly stand comparison with other illustrated peri- 
sodicals ; though it may be believed elsewhere that there is neither the 
spirit nor the ability amongst the Irish to produce a superior artistic 
illustration. 
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» NEW HOTEL IN WICKLOW. 


A new botel in the town of Wicklow, called the “ Wicklow Railway 
and Marine Hotel,” was inaugurated by a public dinner given in it 
ou Saturday evening, 17th ult. The large building situated on the 
‘* Murrough,” close to the railway station, formerly used as an in- 
dustrial school, has been—by means of a capital of £5,000, provided 
by a joint stock company—converted into a hotel for family and 
geueral accommodation; which in point of style and extent is com- 
mensurate with the requirements of the locality, and the anticipations 
of progress which have already been in part realized in the county. 
The accommodation includes a suite of five large rooms, which can be 
united so as to form a dinner or ball room sutticient for the reception 
of upwards of two hundred persons. The hotel is under the patronage 
of William Dargan, Esq., whose name alone is enough to lend some 
celebrity to anything with which it is connected, and also of the 
directors of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway. The present 
proprietor, Mr. Joseph Softlaw, formerly of the Bridge Hotel, 
London, undertakes the management, with high recommendations 
from the great metropolis. The adaptation of this building to its 
present purpose, was effected under the direction of Mr. Louch, 
architect. 
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SUEZ CANAL. 


Tus project has obtained the sanction of five European powers, 
England and Holland, alone withholding the'r approbation altho’ 
none other have a deeper interest than they in a short cut to the 
Indies. 

The canal proposed is to be cut 800 feet wide, 30 feet deep, and 
will be 90 miles in length, passing through level sand for its whole 
Jength. It is intended to have at the one end a double pier running 6 
miles into the Mediterranean through the mud of the Nile, and at 
the otber end a similar one 4 miles long running into the Red Sea. 
As the Mediterranean and the Red Sea are on the same level, the 
canal will be made 80 feet below the level of both, and hence it will 
be stagnant. To prevent the sandy sides of the canal from falling 
in, it must be cased with stone on both sides throughout its entire 
length, and to prevent the sand of the desert from blowing into it, 
a double parapet of sufficient height must be erected along its whole 
length. The casing of the canal, the parapets and the piers in the 
two seas will require stone work 200 miles in length. Thereis also 
to be a dock in the middle and a lock at each end. As there is no 
stone in Egypt, the proprietors propose importing it from Arabia 
Petrea and the Island of Cyprus. The estimate of the proprietors 
is six millions, but the late Robert Stephenson, Esq , was of opinion 
that the cost would exceed three times that amount. 
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CHESTNUT TIMBER IN OLD BUILDINGS. 


Ix our notice last month of the work lately published by Mr. Blen- 
karn, on British Timber Trees, we quoted the statement that ‘‘ the 
timber of the horse-chestnut tree was little inferior to oak in dura- 
bility, and that the late Mr. Pugin was often at considerable pains 
to make out this wood when he found it in roofs and joinery, and 
that in many of the engravings in his works of both foreign and 
English buildings, he has noted the timber by the word ‘chestnut.’ ” 

Since the above notice was issued, we have had our attention 
drawn to a very interesting and novel paper on this subject, by Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth, architect, which was read at the Institute of 
British Architects, of London, on the 14th June, 1858; and, deem- 
ing that it will be of great practical use to the architects of Ireland, 
we reprint the greater portion thereof from the Transactions of 
the eminent society above named. It will be noticed that the 
author of the essay does not acknowledge the use of the horse- 
chestnut tree at all. 


Having made several enquiries, and having heard the result of 
others, | am inclined to believe that chesnut was never used for 
timber, at least in the large works in which it is generally attributed 
to have been employed. This may appear a bold assertion, but if 
you will listen to the grounds for my opinion, probably such state- 
ments as I have been able to collect, may sug:vest other conclusions 
than those usually received upon the use of this wood. 

Harrison, writing in the time of Queen Elizabeth, only mentions 
the use, in times past, of sallow, willow, plum tree, bardbeam, elm 
and oak. Yet writers, for a Jong succession of years, even whilst 
quoting the above passage, and others from this author, declare that 
chesnut timber was largely used in earlier times for building. 

The confusion appears to have commenced with Evelyn, or about 
his time. In the Sylva he states that “the chesnut is, next the 
oak, one of the most sought after by the carpenter and joiner. It 
hath formerly built a good part of our ancient houses in the city of 
London, as does yet appear. I had once a very large barn near 
the city, framed entirely of this timber; and certainly the trees 
grew not far off, probably in some woods near the town ; for in that 
description of London, written by Fitz Stephens, in the reign of 
Henry II., he speaks of a very noble and large forest which grew on 
the boreal [north] part of it.” “If the timber be dipped in scalding 
oil, and well pitched, it becomes extremely durable, but otherwise I 
cannot celebrate the tree for its sincerity, it being found that, contrary 
to the oak, it will make a fair show outwardly when it is all decayed 
and rotten within; but this is in some sort recompensed, if it be 
true that the beams of chesnut tree have this property, that, being 
somewhat brittle, they give warning and premonish the danger by 
a certain crackling.” Many writers, copying each other, have 
misquoted the above cited passage in Fitz Stephen, and declare that 
he stutes that the Spanish chesnut grew in great profusion in the 
forests near London. 

“ Ducarel, in his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 96, endeavours 
to prove that Old London was not only built with chestnut timber, 
but that there still continues a large tract of chestnut woods near 
Sittingbourne in Kent. I found on examination of these woods that 
the chestnuts are planted in rows about five yards distant from each 
other, without any trees scattered about, proving that they are not 
of natural growth. They are probably of the time of James or 
Charles I. 

‘We are told that the roof of Westminster Hall, Boston Church, 
and many others consist of this wood; not because any one hath 
found it to be so on examination, but because there are no cobwebs 
upon such roofs, Sometimes also, to account for spiders not har- 
bouring in them, it is supposed that the timber is not English, but 
Irish oak. As this insect is known to subsist chiefly on the small 
flies which it surprises in its nets, the consequence is that it will no 
more be at the trouble of spreading its web where flies cannot be 
expected, than a fowler will Jay his nets in a place where there is no 
resort of birds. No fly is scarcely ever to be seen but where there is 
a good deal of light and sunshine, consequently a wide wooden roof 
is the most improper place that a spider can lay its snares in: a 
whitewashed place would be selected by them in preference to a 
wainscoted one.” 

Ducarel, in reply, says, “In my Anglo-Norman Antiquities, I 
had observed that many old houses in Normany, when pulled down, 
ure found to have a great deal of chestnut timber about them; as 
there are not any forests of chestnut trees in Normandy, the inhabi- 
tants have a tradition that this timber was brought from England. 
Rudhall, near Ross, in Herefordshire is built with chestnut which 
probably grew on the estate, although no tree of the kind is now to 
be found growing wild in that part of the country. .... The old 
house in the city of Gloucester (as the Rev. Mr. Crawley informs 
me that he has often been assured) are constructed of chestnut, 
derived assuredly from the chestnut trees in the forest of Dean. In 


some of the oldest houses in Feversham is much genuine chestnut as 
well as oak employed. In the nunnery of Davington, near Fever- 
sham (now entire), the timber consists of oak intermingled with 
chestnut. And the great beam of chestnut which supported the 
leads of the church tower at Feversham when it was lately pulled 
down, was found rotted for many feet at the extremity, and had as 
it were a mere shell of sound timber remaining about it.” 

Another writer, Mr. J. Thorpe, follows, and declares, that during 
the repairs of “the old house at Nettlestead, in Stockbury [near 
Maidstone, in Kent], a main girder, besides other timbers, were pro- 
nounced by the surveyor and the builder to be chestnut. Cowsted, 
in the same parish, is entirely of the same wood. The curious roof 
of the large hall of the mansion house at Lesnes [near Erith, in 
Kent] is of chestnut, which no doubt was felled in the abbey wood 
there.” 

Hasted follows to the assistance of Ducarel, and states, “The 
ancient Norman buildings [he means buildings in Normandy] are 
mostly of this wood, which in all probability was fetched from this 
country. Most of the stone wherewith our monasteries and buildings 
of such sort were erected came from Normandy. This seems to have 
been a mutual traffic for some centuries between the two countries.” 
“Oak timber is so entirely different fiom chestnut in the rings and 
spaces, which appear when cut transversely, that s¢ ts tmpossible to 
mistake the one from the other." Barrington, in replying to the 
three objectors to his views, says, “ ] have already said that | am 
willing to leave the point in controversy, upon what hath been ad- 
vanced on the one side and on the other.” It is curious that ex- 
cepting the one observation about ‘‘the impossibility of mistaking 
the one wood from the other,” these four writers do not attempt to 
describe the two woods, 

In a work of a later date, it is stated that ‘many pieces of wood 
found in the old buildings of London, and supposed to be Spanish 
chestnut, were examined by Mr. Knight and found to be forest oak.” 

It is reported that about the year 1560, and for a century before, 
the English had exported vast quantities of oak from Ireland; and 
from a statement given in some of the scientific journals for 1856, 
it would appear that Irish oak was appreciated at a still earlier 
epoch, for ‘A record in St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, which is veri- 
fied by ‘Hanmer's Chronicle’ in the library of Trinity College, 
states that the faire greene or commune, now called Ostomontowne 
Green (now Oxmantown), was all wood, and hee that diggeth at this 
day to any depth shall finde the grounde full of great rootes. From 
thence, anno 1098, King William Kufus, by license of Murchard, 
had that frame which made up the roofes of Westminster Hall, 
where no Enylish spider webbeth or breedeth to this day.” Ins 
treatise on Naval Architecture, by Nicholas Witsen, a Dutchman, 
in 1671, it is stated that the Hollanders were plentifully supplied 
from Ireland with oak, for the best and toughest of their work in 
shipbuilding. Of course the above extract does not allude to the 
present roof of the Hall; but in support of the probability of its 
being of oak as now generally asserted, and not chestnut, ‘* Tra- 
dition,” says Hayes, “ gives the Shillela oak [a district in the county 
Wicklow] the honour of roofing Westminster Hall and other build- 
ings of that aye: the timbers which support the leads of the magni- 
ficent chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, which was built in 1444 
(begun, he should have said, as it was not vaulted till about 1515], 
as also the roof of Henry VIII.'’3s [VII?) Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, are said to be of oak brought from those woods, and J think 
it by no means improbable, that the superior density and closeness 
of grain which is the character of the Irish oak, particularly in high 
situations and a dry soil, as may appear by comparing its specific 
gravity with that of other oak, added to the inattention of the Irish 
at that time to the article of bark, which permitted their oak to be 
felled in winter, when /ree from sap, might have induced the English 
architects to give it the preference in such material works; and it 
must be allowed that the present unimpaired state of these roofs, 
after so many centuries, seems very well to warrant this conjecture 
It is generally understood that a sale was made of the finest timber 
of Shillela which remained in Charles II.’s time, into Holland for 
the use of the Stadt-house amd other buildings, constructed on piles 
driven close together to the number of several hundred thousand. 
In 1669, William Earl of Strafford furnished Laurence Wood of 
London with such pipe staves, to a great amount, at £10 per 
thousand, as are now sold for £50, and are only to be had from 
America. The year 1692 introduced into Shillela that bane of all 
our timber, iron forges and furnaces . . . . and it is inconceivable 
what destruction they must have made in the course of twenty years, 
which was the term of their contract.” 

Another authority for the present roof being of Irish oak is Bar- 
clay, who, in his Icon Animorum, published in 1614, and dedicated 
to Louis XIII. of France, mentions that the timber of Westminster 
Hall was brought from Ireland. Rees’ Cyclopedia, article West- 
minster, contradicts its being of Irish oak, but states it to be of 
chestnut from Normandy; and Mr. Nightingale, in the Beauties of 
England and Wales, declares that it is built of chestnut supported 
by ribs of oak. The Irish oak, however, was employed by Charles 
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V. (who reigned in France as cotemporary with our Richard IT.) 
for the roof of the library of the Louvre; and it is so stated by 
L’Abbe Sallier, in the Introduction to the great catalogue of the 
Bibliotheque du Roi (of which the Louvre library was the com- 
mencement), and this observation has been copied by later writers. 
Consequently it may be inferred that Irish oak may have been used 
at Westminster. Rondelet observes, that several old buildings near 
Paris, of which the timbers were supposed to be chestnut, were ex- 
amined by Buffon and D’Aubenton, who found the pretended chest- 
nut to be a variety of oak; and it is probable that a closer exami- 
nation will prove the roof of Westminster Hall to be of oak. 

The roof of St. Nicholas’ Church, Great Yarmouth, is stated to be 
of chestnut. Whilst there I obtained the accompanying piece of 
what all the local carpenters call chestnut; it formed part of a 
standard to a former gallery, put up in 1640. The grain is very 
peculiar; but it is oak, not chestnut, and closely resembles a panel 
I have seen labelled as ‘‘ English oak.” 

Brandon, in his valuable work on Timber Roofs of the Middle 
Ages, says, ‘‘ they are all of oak or chestnut.” ‘The roof of Chartres 
Cathedral, burnt in 1836, was said to have been of oak and chestnut. 
In the description in the Monasticon of Castel Hymel, or Fineshed 
Priory, in Northamptonshire, there is an improvement on the mis- 
enderstanding: ‘‘ In the granary lately taken down the beams were 
of korse-chestnut.” 

Of another well known structure, still said to be roofed with 
chestnut, it is reported that “ the timber used for the scaffolding, 
&c., and for the upper roof of the chapel [of King's College], seems 
to have been given to the college by Henry VII. and his executors, 
over and above the £1,000 before mentioned, for the college paid 
only for felling and carriage; it was brought from the Wethersfield 
Park, Poule Park, Waldea Park, Ashden Halys, Bardefield Park, 
Broxstey Park, all of which are in Essex, and some from Cartlyng 
(Catlige) in Cambridgeshire; the timber of the roofs I believe was 
chiefly from Wethersfield.” If this be correct, Hales, before quoted, 
3 wrong in stating that it was obtained from Ireland, and tradition 
is again worthless: but did the county of Essex ever grow chestnut 
trees for timber ? 

One of the practical suggestions that has been made for discover- 
ing the difference between chestnut and oak is given in Nicholson's 
Dictionary of Architecture, who states that it may be found by 
driving an iron pin or nail into the woods while fresh: in the oak 
a black stain will be produced, but not so in the chestnut. I tried 
the experiment with the two fresh pieces sent me, and both of them 
have the stains; the two in the oak shuwed in two days, and o 
those in the chestnut, one showed in two, and the other in four, 
days’ time. Another suggestion is to weigh a portion of the wood 
in question. Dry chestnut, according to Tredgold, ‘weighs from 
34 to 88 lbs. per cubic foot, whereas dry English oak weighs gene- 
rally from about 50 to 55 lbs. One dry specimen from an old oak 
tree weighed 39 Ibs., or about the same as chestnut.” On weighing 
the piece of wood from King's Stanley, above mentioned, I found 
a cubic foot of it would weigh 53 lbs. 

A third idea is rather more laughable than serious, and has already 
been adverted to; it is one, however, which, from its being ‘a wise 
saw,” ought not to be neglected, especially as the “spiders” are so 
often put forward as better authorities than ourselves in the settle- 
ment of what is oak or chestnut. In addition to what has been 
said in the earlier portion of this paper, you will find several remarks 
under the heading of “ Spiders and Irish Oak,” in Notes and Queries 
for last year (p. 298, &c.) ‘ thus, in Pointer’s Oxoniensis Academia, 
1749, is the following, in his account of the curiosities of Christ 
Church College. The roof of the aforesaid hall is remarkable on this 
areoant, that, tho’ it be made of Irish oak, yet it harbours spiders, 
in contradiction to the vulgar saying. Tho’ I am apt to think that 
there may be some pieces of English oak amongst the Irish; or else 
probably that particular smell that proceeds from that sort of oak, 
and is perhaps so distasteful to that sort of vermin, may be spent 
through age, or disguised by smoak, and so that common saying 
may stand good still.’ It is also shown, p. 298, that the spider 
‘has ro dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak ;’ also that ‘no spider 
will hang its web on the roof of Irish oak in the chapel or clofsters 
at Winchester;’ and ‘chestnut is said to possess the same virtue.’ 
‘ The eloisters of New College, roofed with chestnut,’ are free from 
spiders; ‘the choir of St. David's Cathedral is stated to be roofed 
with [rish oak, and thete are no cobwebs, although they are plenti- 
ful enough in other parts of the cathedral ;' and lastly, that ‘a fine 
old roof at Turner's Court, in the parish of Cold Ashton, Gloncester- 
shire, foar miles from Bath, is perfectly free from cobwebs, and is 
said to be of chestnut.’ 

The qualities of chesnut wood, as required to be known by us, 
are thus admirably described by Selby, in his History of British 
Forest ‘Trees, 18£2:—‘' The only particular in which the chesnut 
exhibits a decided inferiority (to the oak), is in the quality of its 
timber, which, unlike that of the oak, which gains strength and 
durability by age, begins to deteriorate at heart, ere the tree has 
passed much beyond the first half-century of its growth.” ‘“ By 


some the chesnut has been considered as indigenous to England -— 
the more general opinion, however, is that it is not a native, but 
was introduced at a very distant period, probably by the Romans. 
The belief which so long and so generally prevailed, and indeed, we 
may add, still partially exists, that the rooting and main beams of 
many of our ancient buildings and houses were framed of the chestnut, 
naturally gave rise to the idea that a tree so abundant and generally 
distributed as it must have been in former ages, must also have been 
of indigenous growth; for this supposed chesnut timber, we may 
remark, is not confined to buildings in the southern and midland 
districts of the kingdom, but is also found in the northern counties, 
and even in Scotland, for Sir T. Dick Lauder, apparently not aware 
of the discoveries of Daubenton and uthers, instances the roof of the 
parliament house at Edinburgh as constructed of chesnut :” and in 
a note, “It is remarkable that the same belief of the use of chestnut 
wood in ancient buildings also prevailed in France. Buffon, however, 
and afterwards Daubenton, showed that the timber taken for that 
of the chesnut was in fact that of quercus sessiliflora. The ex- 
amination, however, and the repeated experiments of late years 
which have been made upon this wood, have satisfactorily proved 
that, in all such instances, the timber of the oak, and chiefly of the 
s: ssile fruited kind, have been mistaken for chesnut; and this fact, 
in a great measure, does away with any argument that might other- 
wise have been adduced in favour of the chesnut's indigenous origin, 
had the application of its timber in reality been as extensive as these 
ancient buildings seemed to indicate. 

‘In appearance and colour, the wood bears a resemblance to that 
of the oak, but may always be distinguished by its want of the large 
lamina: (flash) or transverse fibres which are seen in the oak, par- 
ticularly when cut perpendicularly on the outside, in the plane of 
these lamine.” ‘ For gate and other posts, railing, spars for building, 
piles, and various otlier purposes not requiring wood of large size, 
it is well adapted, and perhaps as durable as any other timber we 
possess.” 

Sir H. Davy, also, says, ‘it may easily be known by its want of 
the lamine, as also from the pores in the alburnum of the oak 
being much larger and more thickly set than those in the chesnut, 
which cannot be distinctly seen without the aid of glasses.” 

The difference between the woods of the two oaks commonly seen 
in England, is that the grain of the wood of quercus sessiliflora is 
generally less varied and of a more uniform and deeper colour thao 
that of quercus pedunculata and with less of that laminated ap- 
pearance which is called the flush or silver grain. The trees are 
said to be known by the sessiliflora having the acorn stalks skort or 
seated, with the leaves Jong; while the pedunculata is the reverse, 
having the acorn stalks Jong and the leaves short. The acorns of 
the former ;rrow in clusters of two or three close to the stem of the 
branch ; those of the latter grow singly or seldom two on the same 
footstalk. The quercus pedunculata, or robur, as it is more generally 
called, iz the true old English oak, the sessiliflora being supposed to 
have been intruduced some two or three ages ago, from the continent. 
There appears to be much diversity of opinion among botanists and 
planters on the value of the timbers of these two oaks, to the same 
extent at least as that already shewn to have existed on the use of 
chesnut; and some authors deny the botanical difference of the trees. 

Chestnut timber has been often urged as a material for ship- 
building. One apparently qualified writer, Monteath, says, ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding the excellent quality of the Spanish chesnut timber, 
which is equal tothe oak in ship-building. and also for any machinery, 
yet it has not been generally used; but this tree should be both 
more planted and more used as timber.” Also, ‘‘ Spanish chesnut 
is used by cabinet-makers for boxing, at 2s. 6d. per foot, though it 
is of much more value when suitable for ship-building, as it is often 
used for that purpose.” While Matthews, ina much commended 
work on Naval Jimber (1851), suys, “‘ There is one circumstance 
connected with this timber in this country, at least in Scotland, 
which must prevent its general use in ship-plank, and be of material 
injury to it for ship timbers; this is, that few trees of it of size are 
found without the timber being shaky or split, some to such a degree 
that the annual rings or concentric growths have separated from 
each other.” ‘From the use of the Spanish chesnut fn the Spanish 
Navy, both in planking and timbering, and from the roofing beams 
and ornamental work of Westminster Hall being also of this wood, 
we should suppose it was not so liable to this defect of rents in the 
timber in milder climates. It is, we should think, as capable of 
supporting weight, when stretched as a beam, asthe oak. Having 
much less proportion of sap wood, and from the matured wood con- 
taining much less sap or moisture, we should suppose it not so liable 
to dry-rot, or that more simple means, or a shorter period, would 
suffice for seasoning it, so as to be proof against this evil.”  Ac- 
cording to Belidor, chesrut soon rots when built in a wall, therefore 
theends of joists ofthis wood should havea free space left around them. 

In the 10th volume of the Transactions of the Socicty of Arts, 
the writer urges that “for most purposes except ship-building, 
chesnut will be found equal to oak; and in buildings and out-door 
work much superior. In 1726 a piece 18 in. square was used as a 
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hanging-post to a gate, and being found, after fifty-two years’ use, 
perfectly sound, was again put down for a clapping-post. In 1743 
a large barn was built with some of this timber, and is now sound in 
every part, as wel] as several chesnut posts and rails, after standing 
thirty or forty years. And a fencing made of oak and chestnut posts, 
being removed after twenty years’ standing, the chestnut was fuund 
perfect, while the oak posts could not be used again without a spur 
to support them. The writer accounts for Evelyn's assertion of the 
decaying nature of chestnut, by stating that it isthe case with old 
chestnut, that has been suffered to stand beyondthe time of its 
attaining its full growth; itis then the worst of all timber, being 
more brittle and more apt to crack and fly into splinters than any 
other; but he adds, I have never known this to be the case with 
young chestnut. If it be cut when it squares only six inches, it will 
be as durable as an oak of six times its size and age.” 

From all these varied statements then, we may conclude, that 
the absence of spiders is not sufficient evidence to determine whether 
the avoodwork under inspection is oak or chesnut, or even whether 
tbe either of those timbers. 

Then when the outside of timber presents that rotten dusty ap- 
perance generally seen in old roofs, it will be next to impossible to 
decide whether it be of oak or not; and that the only way to 
discover the fact will be by obtaining a well smoothed portiun of it, 
or if possible, a sight of the ends of some of the pieces, from which 
to ascertain whether there are any laminse—the absence of them 
being the distinguishing mark of chesnut. 

That taking into consideration all the evidence collected, there is 
no proof of chesnut timber having been used in medieval Luildings; 
therefore all results which have been promulgated upon the efficiency 
of a so-called chesnut timber must be valueless as regardsthat timber. 

That certain experiments would appear to decide that small 
scantlings of chesnut are quite equal, if not superior, to oak for 
several purposes, ‘‘ but the wood of old trees is unfit fur any situation 
where an uncertain load is to be borne, as it is brittle.” °' It bends 
more than oak at the time of fracture, and therefore is tougher. Its 
toughness seems to permit it to yield insensibly till every particle 
exerts its utmost force, and then it gives way at once, more in the 
manner of metals than in that of woods.” This well known circum- 
stance alone, shonld have raised a doubt in the minds of some of our 
instructors, before they affirmed so strongly that chesnut timber had 
been largely used in our medisval buildings. 


THE WATER-WORKS OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS.® 


AN abundant supply of pure water is a matter of primary impor- 
tance to every family, and the greater the number of families col- 
lected together within a limited space, the more essential it becomes, 
both for health and for comfort, that the supply be ample, and if 
possible profuse. The ancient Romans were well aware of this, and 
expended a great aniount of money, and applied much scientific skill 
to bring water to the metropolis, as also to the larger provincial 
cities, and to provide places where the water thus introduced might 
be employed for public use and recreation, as well as for domestic 
purposes. The ruins of these works are among the most imposing 
of the remains of ancient Rome, and the most careless traveller must 
have his attention arrested by the long but broken lines of arches 
extending here and there across the desolate Campagna tuowa:ds the 
Sabine and Alban Hills. 

The early inhabitants of Rome depended for their supply of water 
on the Tiber, and on the natural springs which rose up in various 
parts of the Seven Hills, and, according to the ordinary chronology, 
four centuries and a half elapsed before any other was intro- 
duced. ‘The volume of the Tiber is indeed ample, but at Rome its 
waters are at all times too turbid to be emploved except for the 
most ordinary purposes; they are unfit for drinking or cooking, 
unless artificially prepared, and would only be used in their natural 
state by a peuple unaccustomed to the comforts of civilized life. 
The impurity of the Tiber does not arise from matters held in 
cheinical solution, but from the quantity of clay and other substances 
held in mechanical suspension, derived from the soil through which 
it flows fur many miles before reaching Rome. It is so muddy, 
that it is impossible to see an object a few inches below its surface. 
The Anio joins it at a short distance above thecity, aud the contrast 
betwixt the two streams is very remarkable; the Aniv of a blueish 
tint, but translucent as crystal, speedily disappears amid the liquid 
mud of the Tiber, Rome must also have derived a considerable 
supply from springs rising either within the walls, or in their im- 
mediate vicinity, and from one or two small rivulets. Several 
springs are named by ancient writers, of which the most celebrated 
are those of Juturna in the Forum, and of Mercury near the Porta 
Capena. It is, however, in vain now to attempt to discover these. 
They are buried deep under the accumulated soil of ages, and find 
their way unseen into the sewers or the river. Even the celebrated 
fountain of Egeria is unknown, for what ia pointed out to travellers 
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under that name, is clearly a nymphsum of comparatively recent 
date—the appendage of some suburban villa. A beautiful little 
limpid stream, the fountain of San Giorgio, rises by the side of the 
Cloaca Maxima, at the point where it is now open in the Velabrum, 
and immediately flows into it and disappears in the turbid contents 
of the great sewer. Some say that it is the water of the fountain 
of Juturna, which has found its way from the Forum to this point; 
but there is no proof of the fact, for it has never been traced by ex- 
cavations, The water is reputed to possess medicinal qualities, and 
at certain seasons the Romans, of the lower classes, resort to it on 
this account—probably its best quality is derived from the remark- 
able contrast betwixt it and the contents of the Cluaca. ‘The city is 
now so abundantly supplied from other sources, that there is no induce- 
ment to search out natural springs, whether ancient or modern. 

The first aqueduct was constructed in the year u.c. 442, by the 
same Appius Claudius who furmed the Appian Way, and who, ia 
constructing these two important works, completely emptied the 
public treasury. We are more fortunate in regard to aquedacts 
than any other Roman antiquities, for we have a detailed account 
of them as they existed at the commencement of the second century 
of our era, drawn up by Julius Frontinus, who was named Preefectus 
Aquarum by Nerva, and continued in the office under Trajan. As 
soon as he was named Prefectus Aquarum, he commenced his duties 
by composing his ‘*Commentarius de Aquaductibus,” in order, as 
he tells us, in the second chapter, to qualify himself for the dis- 
charge of his new duties, and also for the benefit of his successors 
in oftice. When Frontinus composed his treatise, there were nine 
aqueducts which brought water into Rome. These were the Appia, 
Anio Vetus, Marcia, Tepula, Julia, Virgo, Alsietina (also named 
Augusta), Claudia, and Anio Novus. The total length of the nine 
was 278 miles, of which 243 were underground work, te, culverts 
or small tunnels—7 miles were supported by embankments or plain 
walls, and 28 miles were supported by arches—with which latter 
our ideas of an aqueduct are apt to be rather exclusively associated. 
It will probably be making a-very liberal allowance for subsequent 
aqueducts, if we suppose that they were doubled betwixt the days 
of Frontinus and those of the Reyionaries; and if we do, and add 
to them all the provincial aqueducts of which remains exist, they 
are not to be compared in magnitude even with the canal works of 
Great Britain-a petty province of Imperial Rome. The Roman 
aqueducts were all constructed on what is now termed the gravita- 
tion principle The simple idea was to turn a stream of water from 
its original course, and to convey it in an artificial channel (canalis 
or specus) to the place where it was required. In order to do this, 
it was necessary to form the channel with a slight inclination, so 
that the water might run freely forwards. Vitruvius directs that 
the slope shall be half-a-foot on 100 feet, ae, 1 in 200; but Pliny 
requires only a quarter of a foot on 100 feet, or 1 in 400. It was 
necessary to provide against the accumulation of air in the specus, 
and, for this purpose, vents or chimneys (lumina or columnaria) 
were inserted from 120 to 140 feet apart, and, but for this precau- 
tion, the compressed air would have impeded the flow of water, or 
perhaps burst the specus. It was equally necessary to keep up the 
level, so that the water might reach the proposed terminus, and 
hence the necessity forembankments, walls, aud arches. The specus 
itself is, properly speaking, the aqueduct, the other parts are merely 
its accessories, and wholly subservient to it. 

It has been warmly disputed whether or not the ancients knew 
the fact that waterin a closed pipe rose to the level of its source. 
Metal pipes, both of Jead and of bronze, were extensively used in the 
final delivery of tle water throughout the city, but with no small 
suspicion of danger in using them, especially the Jeaden. Pliny 
says—'' it is best to convey the water in earthenware pipes;” and 
Vitruvius denounces the use of lead pipes as unwholesome. “ Water 
from earthenware pipes is much more wholesome than from leaden, 
because the water is so vitiated by the lead, that white lead is pro- 
duced, which is said to be injurious to the human body.” And 
again— on no account is water to be conveyed in Jead pipes, if we 
wish it to be wholesome.” The Romans formed their lead pipes in 
a very different inanner from our modern practice. A flat sheet of 
lead was rolled up so as to form the pipe, and the size of each pipe 
was named from the number of inches (16 to the foot) of width of 
the flat lead before being rolled up—thus a width of 10 inches formed 
a pipe named denaria, one of 5 inches quinaria, and so of others. 
Frontinus points out the inaccuracy of this mode of calculating the 
size, and proposes to derive the names from the actual diameters of 
the pipes. Vitruvius speaks also of pipes of thick leather, and 
Palladius of wooden: neither of which would be employed in ex- 
tensive permanent works. 

The mode in which the water was introduced into the aqueduct 
was very simple. If the supply was derived from spriugs, they 
were carefully sought out, and the water was at once introduced 
into the specus. If a portion of a river was to be employed, a weir 
or dam was constructed across the stream, and the desired quantity 
thus diverted into the artificial channel. In order to preserve the 
level (libra), and at the same time avoid the cost of embankments, 
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walls, and arches, the specus was conducted, sometimes in a very 
devious course, along the sides of hills, to their points of junction, 
so that the artificial line greatly exceeded the actual distance from 
the fountain head (o the city. When cut through solid rock, build- 
ingis unnecessary, but when through earth or gravel, the whole was 
carefully lined, either with stone or brick; and in every case the 
specus was very carefully coated with well prepared plaster, and on 
the perfection of this part the efficiency of the whole depended. 
Many examples of it still remain in situ, and may be easily ex- 
amined. It was prepared and laid on, coat after coat, with the 
greatest care. The commentator on Vitruvius, Philander Casola- 
onias, asserts that this substance was employed in coating the white 
apecus, piacines and castella of the aqueducts. It might be worlh 
while now to try the experiment on a small scale. The work, how- 
ever, was not always perfect. Several of the poets allude tu the 
water dripping from the arch of Drusus, which carried the Antonine 
branch-aqueduct across the Via Appia, beyond the Porta Capena, 
and within the motlern Porto San Sebastiano. The specus were of 
various dimensions, according to the quantity of water which they 
had to convey; but that of each aqueduct seems to have been uni- 
form throughout. 
The Claudian was 6 feet high by 4 feet 3 inches wide. 

», Mlarcian ,, 5 feet 6 in. ,, 2 feet 6 ‘ 

» Julian ,, 5 feet 3 1 foot 9 ‘+s 

» epnia ,, 4 feet » 2 feet * 

The historian Procopius asserts, that each of the fourteen great 
aqueducts in his day had specus of such dimensions, that a knight 
on horseback could ride along inside of them. Unfortunately for 
his correctness, six of these ~pecus may still be seen and measured at 
the Porta Maggiore and I’orta San Lorenzo, and the loftiest would 
harely allow his knight to walk along erect, without his horse aid 
without his helmet. 


(To be continued ) 


Correspondence. 


DUBLIN TIMBER TRADE. 


Sin —The stock of Quebec goods held in this market is larger than 
usual, and the quality of this timber generally is much superior to 
the imports of previous years, particularly in large fine board yellow 
pine and red pine, of which we hold a large stock. In addition to 
the superior quality of the red pine it is of much longer average 
length than usual, and thus affurds a favourable opportunity to the 
trade in selecting long lengths, to get good tim er, as it is almost 
impoasible to get a long average of first-class timber from the Baltic. 
There is cunsiderable inquiry for the board pine timber at from 70s 
to 90saton. There is little inquiry for pine timber fur ordinary 
building purposes—while there is a very large stock of it in the 
market, its present value is not more than from 42s 6d to 57s 6d 
per ton, although at a recent public sale some of this class timber 
broucht as high as from 60s to 67s 6d; but thisis nota criterion of its 
value,and we believe someof the buyers must have mistaken it for board 
timber, it being just taken fresh out of the water. Memel—The 
present rates for crown are from 70s to 80saton; for second quality 
Memel there is very little demand except for railway purposes, at 
rates from 50s to 60s. There have been no red deals imported since 
our last circular, and stocks are still heavy, there being but little 
demand for this article. , Gothenburg red deals may be quoted at 
from 25! to 291; Christiana red deals may be quoted at from 27/ 
to 357. At thesale of mahogany in Liverpeol the value of this 
wood advanced considerably. For some time past we found a con- 
siderable portion of our country trade for log timber was diverted 
from this port, owing to the system heretofore pursued in this market 
of selling by string measure, obliging us to quote a higher rate than 
for which the timber could be had in Cork, Limerick, Wateriord, 
and the northern markets, where it has been customary to sell by 
calliper measure, and we were forced to adopt the latter mode of 
measurement in order to retain that portion of the country trade 
properly belonging to this port, and, at the same time, establish one 
uniform measurement throughout the country. Cualliper measure is 
used in the principal English markets, the freight and duty on 
timber are paid according to it, while it saves the purchaser the 
expense of re-measuring and canting the timber. Ofcourse for 
such of our town friends as prefer buyiug by string, we shall be happy 
to quote special rates. Joun Marrix & Son. 


Hotes of set Works. 


Mr. Jude of Grafton-street, in this city, hotel proprietor, has 
recently fitted up a grand salon in connection with his establishment. 
Mr. Matthew Lynch, of Camden-street, was the builder, and Mr. 
Barff executed the decorative portions. The panel wall and ceiling 
represents fruits, birds, and fancy designs. The ceiling displays 
bouquets of painted flowers, birds of varied plumage, and many 
specimens of instinct life. The salon is divided by triple arches, 
springing from bronze pillars surmounted by finely wrought semi- 
Grecian capitals, in white and old, with the spaces richly ornamented 
in glass diagonal painting. The counter consists of five panels of 
elaborately painted designs on plate glass, surrounded by gilt 
mouldings, and well imitated yellow porphyry in oil. ‘The slab of 
this counter is composed of carefully worked and moulded massive 
slabs of Italian marble, supported by gilded brackets, rising from 
pilasters, bearing on their faces exquisite designs in painted glass. 
Inside the counter highly-finished pillars, en suite, stand between 
large polished mirrors, and support a fine buld pediment. The 
mirrors, as well as the other ornaments, are in the Louis Quatorze 
style. 

The War Department require tenders for additional alterations at 
Carrickfergus Castle, in the Belfast District. 


The Port of Dublin Corporation are about erecting a lighthouse 
tower on the Calf Rock, and dwelling-houses on Dursey Island, Co. 
Cork. 


A new school-house has been recently erected at Ballysteen, Co. 
Limerick, and the Earl cf Dunraven subscribed £30, has also given 
a field for a teacher’s garden, and will pay one pound for every pound 
subscribed elsewhere. 


A new building has been erected for school-house purpeses at 
Kilcullen, but remaina incomplete fur want of funds. 


Franciscan Cuukcu, Wexrorn.—The high altar in this Chucrh 
has just been completed by Mr. Manderson of Dublin, atter designs 
by Mr. Pavrick Byrne, architect. The front and sides are of 
statuary marble, and the panels of Connemara green. ‘The ‘Tabernacle 
stands six feet seven inches in height, and will be surmounted with 
a gilt crucifix, extending to the top of the canopy, nowin progress 
of erection. The Sanctuary will be flagged with Portland stone, 
and enclosed by oak railings. The Altars of the Blessed Virgin and 
of St. Francis (to be also of marble), are being prepared in the same 
establishment, and expected to be ready for erection early in the 
present year. Mr. P. O'Connor, builder, ia about finishing the 
campanile or bell tower, and the internal fittings and decorations 
will shortly be proceeded with. We understand that the same 
manufacturer is at present engaged in preparing an elaborate taber- 
nacle for the Roman Catholic Church of St. Andrew, Westland-row, 
according to designs also by Mr. Byrne, architect. 


Improvements are contemplated to be made to the farm oftices 
of Mr. Fox, at Covlegad, in the Cuunty of Dublin, after plans by 
Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architect. 


New farm offices are being erected on the most approved plan at 
Dunganstown, Co. Wicklow. by the proprietor, W. Wright, fsq., 
from plans prepared by Mr. E. P. Gribbon, of Dublin. 


SS 


Miscellancons. 


VENTILATION oF THE Nist Privs Court.—This important 
question again recently occupied the attention of the Court and the 
Bar. Counsel] complain of being kept in hot water by the pipes under 
their feet, and suggexted that fire-places should be substituted for 
the pipes. It was humorously remarked that the learned gentlemen 
resembled the Alps, the snow being above their heads (t.¢., the 
legal urse hair, ) and summer lying at their feet. The Chief Baron 
courteonsly promised to do everything in his power to mect the 
wishes of the bar in this particular. ‘The courayvas so cold in the. 
region occupied by the jury that they were permitted to wear their 
hats. 

CorporaTion- HAi.— The assembly-room of this building has, 
we perceive, undergone a thorough renovation. Mr. M°Cool has 
tastefully painted the walls in warm coloured panels, while the elegant 
centre-piece on the ceiling and the ventilators are beautifully picked 
out in white and gold. ‘The effect is exceedingly effective, aud 
reflects the highest credit on the artist. The great gasalier has becn 
re-laquered by Mr. Evans, of Pump-street, who has likewise supplied 
a number of chaste and ornamental brackets fur the assembly-room, 
which contains no less than thirty-four lighte. Altogether, the 
renovation of the hall reflects the highest credit on Mr. M:Cool aid 
Mr. Evans, who are both Derrymen.— Derry Sentinel. 
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ALMANACS FOR 1860.—These monitors of passing time and heralds 
of the new year have reached us rather plentifully and in many 
shapes—bookwise, large and small sheet, &c., &c., and at quoted 
prices ranging from 1d. to 2s. At the Intter charge the Stationers’ 
Company of London have produce: a sheet almanac on very superior 
paper, the letterpress printed in two colours, red and black, and dis- 
playing a beautifully executed steel engraving of the proposed At- 
lantic harbour at Galway Bay, at this moment an object of univer- 
sal interest. The old Derry Journal (A.D. 1772), presents its sub- 
scribers annually with an almanac supplement, well produced and 
usefully compiled. The Building News broad sheet, published with 
No. of that journal of 16th ult., is most comprehensive, and embraces 
—besides references to events chiefly of a professional tendency 
opposite each day of the year—a list of London scientific and artis- 
tic societies, also an alphabetical list of building material manu- 
facturers and dealers, with their addresses—its own advertisers. 
Indefatigable “frien€” Richard Allen published his almanac as 
usual with supplement to the General Advertiser. 


The submarine telegraph at Liverpool across the Mersey from the 
landing-stage to Woodside Ferry, was successfully laid, and worked 
admirably for some time, when an accident occurred. 


Starnkp Woops.—Some beautifully-execated specimens of stain- 
ed, sized, and varnished woods have reached us from the establish- 
ment of Mr. F. Swinburn, Bush lane, Cannon-street, London. 


MonuMENTAL.——Dr. Lanigan’'s proposed monument at Finglas is 
to be an Irish cross with suitable inscription. A distinguished anti- 
quary (we believe Dr. Petrie) has promised to furnish the design. 


Tue Commerce or Cork.— Upwards of 600,000 quarters of corn, 
worth a million sterling, are annually exported from Cork. An 
iron steamship factory was introduced by Mr. Pike thirteen years 
ago, aud commencing with a screw stcamer of 200 tons, subse- 
quently built the fine fleet of the Cork Steam Packet Company, and 
at present a steamer of 1,200 tons and 294 feet in length, is on the 
stocks. ‘The docks and ship-yards at Whitepoint, and those of Mr. 
Browne at Passage, are the most extensive individual establishments 
in the kingdom, and sufficiently capacious to accommodate the 
‘* Persia,” the largest of the Cunard line. The Weser, 3,900 tons 
and 700 horse power, drawing twenty feet of water, had her ma- 
chinery improved, and was repaired in Cork, at a cost of £10,000. 
The Cork Gas Consumers’ Company, lighting the city at a cheap 
rate, divided 8 per cent. on shares now at 60 per cent. The Cork 
Brick Making Company is said to produce as good and cheaper 
bricks as imported from England. The Cork Waterworks erected 
by Sir Johu Benson, C.E., at a great expense, are most effective, 
and produce an abundant supply of aqua vite. 


Bray's Traction Encrx«.—One of Bray's traction engines, de- 
nominated the “steam horse,” manufactured by Mr. Taylor, of 
Birkenhead, for special use to supersede the employment of teams 
of horses in. the removal of timber and other materials, ordered by 
the Board of Admiralty for service in the dockyard, Wuolwich, 
steamed down from London lately, and reached the dockyard at 
half-past 12, having started from London Bridge at 11. The 
committee having assembled in one of the unoccupied areas selected 
for the trial ground, the ‘steam horse” was brought forward under 
the perfect control of the helmsman and engineer. It was then 
tested at various ratea of speed, and was driven repeatedly round, 
forming a circle of about 60 feet in circumference. It afterwards 
proceeded along the principal thoroughfare of the yard at a speed of 
eight or ten miles per hour, and was subsequently handed over to 
the authorities, ‘The engine, unlike any former one, is fitted with 
carriage springs, to reduce the amount of friction, which would 
otherwise be considerable, from the effect of the stony and uneven 
roads over which it is destined! to travel. A couple of trucks, in- 
tended to be attached tu the engine, are in course of construction, 
and when completed will be applied to the daily use of the yard. 


The sum paid for gas in England is estimated at £6,000,000 
a-year. 


MANUFACTURE OF Gas.—Mr, Ernest de Caranza, Paris, proposes 
to take gas from boghead, or ompelite clay, greasy sawdust trom 
wood which has been used in cleaning fatty matters, pit coal, and 
fatty residues left in the extraction of schistic oils in the following 
proportions ;: Bozhead clay, 50 parts; sawdust, 30 parts ; fatty 
residues, 15 parts; pit coal, 5 parts; variable, however, according to 
the richness of the matters. The substances are treated in retorts, 
whence the gas is received in a refrigerator and purifier, and after 
passing through lime enters the gasholder. The system is intended 
principally for use in private establishments, 

A young Polish artist, Boryczewski hy name, has just been 
commissioned by the Librarian of the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburgh to execute a bust of Sir Roderick Murchison. The 


model in clay is now exhibiting at the museum in Jermsn-street, 
London. 


A New Anrtiriciau Ligut.—An improved form of lime light 
originally experimented upon by Captain Drummond, some years 
since, was shown by Sir Charles Bright in the Exchange News-roum, 
Liverpool, on Suturday last. No substantial improvement has been 
made in artificial lighting since the introduction of gas at the com- 
mencement of the present century; and the steadiness, continuity, 
and diffusiveness of the new light, as well as its enormous power, 
were fully shown. A single jet of the improved lime light is esti- 
mated as equivalent to 40 Aryand, or 80 fish-tail burners, each 
consuming five cubic feet per hour, or to 400 wax candles of four to 
the pound, ani its power, unassisted by a reflector. was stated to be 
forty times greater then the present oil Jamp; and for cuast lights, 
under the same circumstances, should the light be as economical and 
capable of as easv manipulation as it was on this oceasion, there can 
be no doubt it will effect a considerable change in the lighting of 
lighthouses, public rooms, large thoroughfares, and probably of fac- 
tories and other crowded places, where the present system of extracting 
the oxygen requisite fur respiration from the air is s0 objectionable. 

Corrins Mapkr or Giass.—The New Albany (Ind.) Tribune has 
the fullowing:—‘“ Mr. Cannon, of this city, has obtained a patent 
for glass coffins. The coffin is made of glass, from one half to an 
inch thick, cast in two pieces of the ordinary form. In the upper 
edge of the body of the coffin is a groove, in which a tungue in the 
lid loosely fits. When a corpse is placed in the coffin this groove is 
filled with melted cement; the lid is placed on and firmly held bv 
three iron bands until the cement is hardened. Through a small 
hole in the top of the coffin the air is then extracted by means of an 
air pump. By these means Mr. Cannon claims that bodies may be 
preserved in their natural state for all time to come, and when 
placed in vaults can always be accessible tothe gaze of those who 
are left behind. The expense of these coffins will be no more than 
that of the ordinary wooden coffins, and if the expectations of the in- 
ventor are realised sofar asthe preservation of the coffins is con- 
cerned, they will immediately come into general use.” 

SHEDS AT THE GALWAY FLoatine Docxs.—Plans and speci- 
fications of dock sheds have been prepared by Mr Roberta, C.F. 
The same gentleman subinitted plans for a jetty to run out from the 
dock into the pool, by which the steam-tenders will be enabled to 
take off passengers and cargoes at all states of the tide. These 
works will probably be commenced immediately. 

Gas IN THE Provinces. —The Right Hon. Lord Cloncurry has 
just completed the lighting of his residence at Lyons with gas. 
Messrs. Edmundson and Co., of Capel-street, executed the necessary 
works, and are also engaged in erecting gas works for the Duke of 
Leinster, at Carton, and many similar orders with their patent gas 
apparatus, which is of simple construction, and preduces a light of 
very great brilliancy. 

The National Portrait Gallery exhibits a portrait of Chantrev, by 
Phillips, a present from Lady Chanteey ; also, Dr. Keasmus Darwin, 
painted by Wright, of Derby. A delicately-pencilled miniature of 
the celebrated caricaturist Gillray, by himself. The Hon. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bagot was the donor. 

The inhabitants of the town of Ballyshannon have made an ap- 
plication to the Lord Lieutenant that the provisions of “* The Towns’ 
Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1854,” so far as they relate to the lizht- 
ing and cleansing of towna, may be carricd into execution in the 
said town. 

The marine barracks at Chatham ere to be greatly enlarged, at the 
cost of £100,000. 

Government hes given a grant of £200 for the completion of the 
Catalogue of Museum of Antiquities, Royal Irish Academy. 
ma tt ranean a Rs) 


Ce Correspondents, 


J.B, Tywyn, North Wales (Vol. for 1859, with wrapper and fndex, shall 
be forwarded when ready in a few days»  B. P. W. (Quite an erroneous sup- 
position—shall hear). M°C.. Belfast (Better send your orders direct to the 
office, pending agency arrangements) 


NO TICE. 


Orders for Subscriptions to, and Advertisements for, THE DuBLin 
Boinper, will be received at the Proprietur’s Office, 17, Lower 
GaRpDinicit-streer., Wholesale Agents — Messrs. W. H. Santa 
& Son, Sackville-street (from whom‘ THk DuBLIN BuILDER ” may 
be had ut every Ruilway Station), and GEORGE Mason, 24, D’ Olier- 
street. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 


Mr. Perkr Ror, 42, Mannotr-strect, DUBLIN. ; 
ee" NOSICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 


Subscriptions, ¢c., should be addressed to ‘The Publisher of the 
Dusiiw Burtper.” All other Communications should be addressed 
to the ** Editor.” 
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BUILDING SITES FOR DETACHED HOUSES—BRAY RAILWAY. 
[HE Lands of GALLOPING GREEN, FOXROCK, and KERRYMOUNT, 


are being laid out for Detached Houses, and will be Let in Lota, from One Acre to Ten Acres each, 
on moderate terms. They are very elevated, and command magnificent sea and mountain scenery; are 
within Two Miles of Kingstown, and within Three Minutes’ walk of the Stillorgan Station at one end, 
and of Carrickmines at the other, besides which, in order fully to develop these beautiful sites, the Kallway 
Company have arranged to establish a Station on their Line at the centre of Foxrock, from the Ist of 
September next. Omnibusses will ply betwen same and Kingstown, for bathing, shopping, &c., as soon 
as the firet 12 houses shall be fit for occnpation. 

Several Lots are already Let, and some of the Houses nearly finished. Lease 900 years. 

N.R.—Superior Bricks, Stone, Sand, and Lime on the Lands, and will be given to the Tenants on very 
moderate tenus. 

Lithographed Mapa, showing the New Roads, &c., and all further information, may be had from the 
Steward, at Foxrock; Mr. W. W. Bentley, Foxrock Lodge: or at Messrs. Bentley's Offices, 

110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


NEW GAS REGULATOR AND PURIFIER. 
MESSES. DEFRIES & SONS, of London, having taken 


out a Patent for the above new Gus Burner, we beg to announce that we 
have jue made arrangements with them for the special sule of it. 

This artistic and complete Burner is the most economical ever introduced, 
and is the admiration of all scientific men, on account of the various qualities 
it possesses. 

First—It purifies the Gas by filtration, and allows no more Gas to pass 
through the Burner than is absolutely required to give # full, clear, and 
brilliant ight. 

Second—It effectnally checks all undue pressure, and does away with the 
unpleasant flickering and noise caused by the same. 

Third—The interior is anti-corrosive, and is impossible to get out of order. 
and when once set right it will iast for years, 

Fourth—This Burner answers with any common nib, and Is unerring in its 
operation. 

Fifth—It can he fitted by the most inexperienced hand. 

Sixth—Though last, not least—it effects a saving of 25 per cent. 


Price ls. 3d. each. 


GREGG AND SON (Sole Agents), 


LAMP MAKERS AND GAS FITTERS, 
18, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


GURNEY’S PATENT STOVES 


AND 


HOT WATER BAITERIES, 


CCS 7. 
> *COCCCeOOOCOe 


IcuRNEYS@) PATEN 


HE above are in successful 
operation iu both Houses of Dar- 
liament, St. Paul's Cathedral, Ken- 
sington Museum, the New Museum, 
Royal Dublin Society ; Birr Barracks, 
&c. ; and may be seen at work in 


Joun Macuire's New WARKROOMS, 


10, DAWSON-STREFT. 


He has all sizes in Stock suitable for 
Churches, Warerooms, Halls, and In- 
stitutions. 

Ageut for the following Patented 
Goods : — 

Gurney’s Stoves and Hot Water 
Batteries. 

Whitfield's Fireproof Safes & Chests. 

Brown's Improved Close Kitchen 
Ranges. 

East wood's compound-action Churns 
from two to fifty gallons. 

Simpson's Ice Machines aud Freez- 
ing Powders. 

Kent’s and Worth’s Knife Cleaners 
and Mangles. 


JON MAGUIRE, 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGER, 
10, DAWSON-STREET, 
DUBLIN. 


WATSON’S PATENT SELF-ACTING VENTILATOR. 
VENTILATION WITHOUT VIOLENT DRAUGHT. 


HE SIPHON PATENT VENTILATOR is to be had only of CHARLES 
‘ WATSON, F.RSA., éc., the Patentec, at his Works, KING'S CROSS, HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 
aud of 


JAMES W. GATHERAL, 93, VIRGINIA-STREET, GLASGOW. 


SIX THOUSAND of these Ventilators have been successfully applied to Churches, Schools, 
Fuctorics, Dwelling- houses, Stables, Stuves, Workshops, Warehouses, § Farm Buildings. 


~ an 
‘ AGUIRE AGENT FOR 


UILDING GROUND at RATHGAR 


—between Kenilworth-square and Harold's-cross- 
road, near Roundtown—to be Let, at from 2s. to 3s. 
per Foot, Landed Estates Court Title, and 900 years’ 
Lease. Apply to 

BENTLEY AND SON, 
110. GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
N.B.—A Quarry on the land, and bricks at half-price. 


FEW HALF-ACRE PLOTS at 


DUNDRUM for Detached Houses, within three 
minutes’ walk of ths Railway Station, to be Let 
cheap. Bricks and Stone on very moderate terms to 
parties building. 

BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON -STREET, DUBLIN. 


UILDING PLOTS at Sritiorean, 


of One Acre up to Ten Acres, on the Lands of 
Foxrock, Galloping Green, and Kerrymount; Lease 
900 years. Bricks, Stone, Sand, and Lime on the 
premises at very moderate terms. To be Let, at from 
£7 to £10 per acre, according to position. A new 
Station on the Dublin and Wicklow Railway will be 
established at Foxrock from lst of September next 
also omnibus accommodation to and frum Kingstown 
for bathing, shopping, &c. 
Lithograpic Maps, show!Ing the new sites, the new 
road, &c., can be had at our office. 
BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAF! ON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


UILDING GROUND, most desi-. 

rably situated on the SORENTO-ROAD, 
DALKEY, to be Let, on a Leuse for 900 years; also 
the ground at CLIFF-TERRACE, near SANDY- 
COVE, BULLOCK. The particniars of which may 
be known at the Office of Jonn Lovucu, Esq., 15, 
MOLESWORTH-ST., DUBLIN. 


TO CAPITALISTS AND BUILDERS. 
TO BE. LET for BUILDING, the 


Ground round Wellington-square and in Hatch- 
strect, the Maps and particulars of which may be 
seen at the Offices of Jonny Loucu, Esq., Architect, 
15, Molesworth. strect, Dublin. 


BELMYRA. DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. 
TO CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS. 


i} OST DesrraB_e Burtpinc GrounD 

TO BE LET —tThis Estate, containing 150 
Acres, situated within half a mile of the Dundium 
Railway Station, has been laid ont In Lots for Build- 
ing. The position is adinitted to be the most bean- 
tiful in the environs of Dublin, and is particularly 
weil circumstanced in every respect, commanding 
views of Killiney Hill, overlooking Mount Merrion, 
City and Bay of Dublin, &c. 

A railway station In the centre of the estate Is in 
contemplation, bringing it within ten minutes’ drive 
per rail of Harcourt: street. 

A map of the lands, showing them laid out in 
building lots, can be scen, and every information 
obtained, at the offices of Edward Henry Carson 
CE., Architect, &c., 25, Harcourt-street. 


MR. ANTHONY, 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDING SURVEYOR, 
EGS to inform Architects & Builders 


that he practises as Miasorer, and flatters him- 
self a long practical experience with works of mag- 
nitude thronghout Ireland, affords the best possible 
guarantee for the correctness of his quantitics 
Builders tendering in competition will be treated 
with on moderate terins. 
19, LOWER PEMBROKE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


\ ESSRS. James & Epwp. BARKER, 


CONTRACTORS 
To Her Mujesty’s War Department, and the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners Jor Ireland, 
All orders executed to satisfaction. 
32, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


BLASTING GUNPOWDER AND SAFETY FUSE, 
AUNDERS AND GATCHELL 


are extensively supplied with the above by the 
first manufacturers. 
8, INNS-QUAY (Four Courts), DUBLIN. 


\ ESSRS. O’DUFFY AND EGAR, 


SuRGICAL and Mrcnanicat Dentists, may be 
consulted free at 75, DaMnk-sTRENT, Opposite the 
Lower Castle Yard. 

ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YRARS, 


f SURRIDGE (late of London), 

e Manufacturer of Photo h Apparat 

Scientifie Modeller, &c. hi ren 
67, AUNGIER-STREET, DUBLIN. 
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Oils, Colours, Glass, &c. 


\ ANNIN’S Wholesale and Retail 
Drva. On. CoLour, and Guass WAREHOUSE, 


2, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
(near D Olier-street. ) 
Cattle Medicine of ali kinds. 
N.B.—Every article is warranted genuine, and at 
the lowest price. 


Stained Glass, 


LAT LEAD WINDOW, & PATENT 
METAL SASH MANUFACTORY, 
107 & 108, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


M. & R. SILLERY 
bog to Inform parties 
requiring the above 
that they oan supply 
them at much Lower 
prices than other houses, 
and respectfully invite 


an inspeetion of their 


patterns 
ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF WALF A CENTURY. 


OOM PAPER, in great variety, at 
MAURICE BROOKS’, SackKvILie-PLacer, Dublin. 


OSEPH O’LEARY, DECORATOR, 


e Painter, Room Paper Manufacturer. end Dealer 
in Window Glass. and Laminated Lead f.r Damp 
Walls, No. 1, TEMPLE-LANE, Dame-street. 


plate GLASS kept in Stock and 


supplied immediately, whereby the usual delay 
in ordering from the Manufactory 1s avoided. 
MAURICE BROOKS, Sackvitve-pLacg, Dunit. 


Machinery, Patents, &c. 


HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, DUBLIN. 


\ ESSRS. TURNER anp GIBSON, 


Manufacturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, 

Fruit Houses, Pine Pits, ete. 

ORNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, 
Trellises, Flower Stands, Vuses, etc. 

Grand Entrancr Gates, Guard Railings, Farm 
Gites, Hurdles. and Strained Wire Fencing, etc 

Tron Roors for Railway Stations, Breweries, Gus 
Works, and Farin Buildings, ete. 

Warmixa & VENTILATING Dwelling Houses, Prisons, 
Conservatories, Mills, and Public Buildings, etc. ; 
House, Laundry, Cooking, and Steaming Appu- 
ratus, 

Baipces, Gmners, Iron Lattice, Bowstring, Suspen- 
sion, Patent Balance Kolling, and Swivel Bridges, 
and Floor Girders 

T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their work, 
to the Iron Conservatories, Heating, etc., as erected 
at the Roya, Botanic Garpens, Kew; the INNER 

Crrcte Botanic, ReGeNt’s PARK; CHELTENHAM: 

VICEREGAL Lopak; GLASNRVIN; and various Works 

by them throughout the United Kingdom. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
NVENTORS are respectfully in- 


formed that the undersigned continue to procure 
Letters Patent and to Register Designs as heretofore 
during the last fifteen years, information on which 
may be had on addressing a letter or by personal 
application. BARLOW and CO., Office for Patents, 
89, Chancery lane, W.C. 


ATENT OFFICES and DESIGNS 


REGISTRY, North West Chambers, 4, Lower 
Ormond-quay, Dublin; and 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. J. P. Byxne, Solicitor, Agent. 

N.B.—A_ useful Pamphlet, “ Hints to Inventors 
and Designers," gratis on application. 


RE BRICKS, of every description 


und size; Furnace Blocks, Flue Covers, Chimney 
Cans, Vent Linings, Gas Retorts, Sewerage and 
Water Pipes, Vases, Fountains; Balustrading; Fire 
Clay, ground and aclected, manufactured at the 
GAKNKIREK Works, near Glasgow. 


A large Stock always on hand, and for Sale by 
WILLIAM D. HENDERSON, 
Agent for Belfast. 


Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance Office, 
42, Waring-strect. 
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GALLON AND BEAN, LEEDS, 
Cut & Wrought Pail Manulacturers, & Rardware Merchants, 


PESPECTFULLY request all 
L Bompers, Contr ACTORS, CARPENTERS, 
&c., requiring Mortising Machines, previous 
to purchasing, to examine and test (heir 
patent combined Crank and Lever Machine, 
which will Mortise (Tenon and Bore, if re- 
quired) both Hard and Soft Wood, and is 
also adapted for Drilling and Punching Iron 

The superiority of this Machine over ai// 
others consists in the substitution of a solid 
wrought-iron plate Crankor Eecentric, by which 
grealer pr wer is oblained, in place of cast-metal 
Rack and Pinion Wheel, the Teeth or Cogs in 
which are so Lable to strip or break out—in the 
direct and perpendicular action of the Lever 
and Crank on the Cutting Tool, and conse- 
quent diminution of friction--in being stronger 
and less complicated in its construction, and 
more powerful in its motion—in the facility of 
its adaptation to the various depths of material 
—and in its non-lability to break or get out of 
working order. 

This Machine has now been adopted in 
preference to all others by some of the prin- 
cipal Builders in Lon don, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Belfast, who Will bea 
testimony to its being the most powerful and 
efficient yet made 

For further particulars apply to the Pa- 
tentees und Makers, GALLON, BEAN, and 


LUMB, LEEDS. 
E.rtract from the Rem rt of the Royal Dublin 
Societu's Spring Show, 1869:— 
“Gallon, Bean, and Lumb, Leeds exhi- 
bited a very useful and complete Mortising 
Mac hine, whi h was highly comineé nde,” 
N.B.—The Patentees respectiully intimate 
that this Patent extends ta, and comprises 
Machines for Mortising by Steam and othe 
motive power, as well as by hand: and 
makers and vendors of, or parties buying or 
using Mortising Machines, are canfiened 
against any infty jernent, as the patent right 
will be strictly maintained. 


TABLE GLASS~FRENCH SHADES—WINDOW GLASS. 
LARGE DEALERS, or Private Purchasers, requiring the nunicrous 


0 
T articles coming under those denominations, the Subscriber offers his fully-assorted Stock, the product 
of Manufacturers First in their respective branches, at Prices not hitherto uffered in the Market, inectlug 


SOHN CARRICK, 
5, MARY’S-ABBEY, 
DEALER IN ROMAN, PORTLAND, AND MASTIC CEMENTS, PLASTER OF PARIS. 


the wish and means of all. 


N.B.—The attention of Nurserymen, 


Gardeners, and Amatcur Florists ie specially dirccted to the 


PROPAGATING GLASSES, ete., ete., with which he is eonstantly supplied. 
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DIGGES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL UPHOLSTERER, 


AND 


Manufacturer of Church Furniture and Appointments. 


COMMUNION TABLES, CHAIRS, LECTERNS, KNEELING STOOLS, BENCHES, ETC., 
In Plain or Caivcd Woods, 


ALTAR CLOTHS, TABLE COVERS, CHANCEL CARPETS, CUSHIONS, 
AND PULPIT DRAPERIES, 


All made to order, with good taste and economy. 


Blinds to suit every description of Church Windows 


Architects and others can depend on having 


their Designs carefully carried out. 


27, LINCOLN-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


COpposite the Turkish Baths.) 
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SCIENCE AND ART ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The Museum of Irish Industry. 


UBLIN is lauded for the architectural beauty of 
her public buildings, but a visit to one of the acien- 
tific, artistic, or Industrial establishments which 
forin an important proportion thereof, will convince 
as regards them, that “there is that within which 
passeth show,” and that Ireland, though poor other- 
wise, is “rich” in elements conducive to national 
progress, if the people would avail themselves of 
the advantages at their command. Foremost, 
amongst institutions of this character, may he classed the Musenm | 
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of Irish Industry in Stephen’s-green, which each succeeding 
year since its establishinent in 1845, has been progressively deve- 
loping un extensive field for educational and industrial ad vance- 
ment. The premises devoted to the museum buildings comprise 
a frontage of ahout 130 feet by nearly 200 feet in depth, 3 stories | 
in height exclusive of bazement, and presenting an elevation with 
a centre and two wings—the latter subsequent additions, together 
with the galleries, each of which are about 130 feet in length by 
24 feet in width, communicating at the extreme end with an ad- 
mirably arranged lecture theatre about 53 feet by 45 feet, and at the 
other connected by a cross gallery and forming with same a quad- 
rangle, from which they are lighted. A spacious and special 
staircase leads from each gallery to the story above—an arrange- 
ment unnecessarily occupying much valuable reom, and capable of 
improvement hy the substitution of a central stairs in the court- 
yard communicating alike with each wing—and principal and ; 
private staircases are also provided in the front building. On the 
principal story is a marble hall—approached centrally by a spa- | 
cious flight of stone steps with areas on each side—and employed 
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bles, ornamental cements, tiles, pannelling, and papers, the appli- 
cations of stained-glass to decorative purposes, ulabaster-, woods, 
&e., &e.” 

We learn that the public and the institution are deeply indebted 
for a large proportion of this heautiful and useful collection to Mr. 
George Wilkinson (late architect to the Poor-Law Commissioners), 
a gentleman distinguished for his practical and enquiring mind 
and uniform devotion to the cause of improvement. 

In connection with this and the other departments of this mu- 
seum, facilities are presented to architects, builders, &c., for ascer- 
taining the best probable results from analytical observation by 
the Professor of Practical Chemistry to the institution— Dr. Gal- 
loway—who will be found courteously to respond to any cal] 
where his eminently scientific attainments may be available. Pass- 
ing throngh the various galleries, we find them to embrace 
respectively Geological, Mineralogical, Botanical, Zoological, 
Paleontological, Metallurgical, Mechanical, &c., departments to 
which, however, we cannot hope to do justice by a mere cursory 
reference, and we are precluded from detailed description. Devoting 
ourselves, however, to a notice of such as come more immediately 
within the province of our readers, we observe that althongh 

“ The lower gallery—as named above—contains a variety of con- 
structive material, such as the building stones of Ireland and England, 
&c., flags, slates, cements, marbles, porphyries, serpentines,&c. Some 
materials of this class, of too massive a character for this gallery, 
will be found near the staircase at the end of the lower south gallery.” 

Also that 

‘The application of stained and painted glass to decorative pur- 
poses is shown bv the beautiful window presented by Mr. John 
Gibson, of Newcastle, and placed at the end of the north galleries ; 
and also by that constructed by Messrs. O'Connor, formerly of Dublin, 
now of Berner's-street, London, placed in the lower cross gallery, 
opposite the entrance from the hall.” 

Messrs. Minton & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, have the advantage of 
occupying a very conspicuous position in the same gallery for 
encaustic tile pavements, as usual beautifully designed and executed. 

‘© On the north wall, are columns from the Giant's Causeway, on 
which are some specimens of basalt (Rowley rag) melted and cast 
by Messrs. Chance, near Birmingham; a sheet of rolled basaltic 

rlass, &c.” 

‘*‘ Under the atairs may be seen, on the north side, part of a granite 


“for illustrating the application of Irish marbles to the purposes of | vein, with its walls of altered silurian state, from Killiney hill, pro- 


decorative architecture ;” an apartment of itself displaving forcibly | cured through the kind instrumentality of Matthias J. O’Relly, sq. 
what material we have wt home, the various products being taste- | ‘There are also some blocks of ornamental porphyry, from Letitia 
fully arranged in oak panelled wainscoting specially designed | presented by Lord Talbot de Malahide; a specimen of polished 


| horntlende rock, from County Monaghan, presented by Lord 

for the purpose, and Rossmore; and polished red granite from Barnesmore, County 
Donegal.” 

“ Against the wall are arranged some Jarge slabs of slate from 

Donegal and Killaloe, and a slate table, &c., from Vatentia, presented 


which on examination will be found to stand | 
a comparative teat with many foreign imports, more fushionable, 
perhaps, but not one whit more beautiful, permanent, or useful. | 
The other internal arrangemeuts on this story comprise director’s 
and clerk’s offices, a library—though small—contaiuing some most | 
valuable scientific and artistic works for the use of the otticers | 
and professors, but to which the students of the Government 
School of Science are admitted under certain regulations during 
the session, and having an average attendance of 706 readers an- 
nually—also preparation rooms in connection with the lecture 
theatre. The galleries are denominated Lower North, Lower | 
South, and Lower Cross, those corresponding on the floor ubove 
being distinguished as ‘“‘ the Upper.” The first floor also com- 
prises a Balance and Apparatus-room, Analytical Laboratory, | 
and Geological Survey Office ; on the second are various dowestic | 
apartments, stores, &c. ; and the basement containg Laboratories, 
Chemical Apparatus and Leeture-rooms, &c., &c. So much for 
the building itself, which we must not omit to mention, was de- 
signed or adapted by the late Mr. Papworth, architect, we shall 
now offer a resumé of the contents interiorly. 
Quoting from the prospectua we may premise that 


“A principal department is specially devoted to the exhibition 
and illustration of building materials. Those form two divisions— 
first, ordinary building materials, iu which are collections of bnild- 
ing stones from all the important quurries in Ireland, with flags, 
bricka, slates, tiles, &c., so that architects from inspection of these 
materials can ascertain the nature and qualities of the materials 
available for building purposes in any given locality ; second, de- 
corative building materials, such asthe rich and varied collections of 
the marbles of Ireland and the various artificial imitations of mar- ‘ 


| by Mr. Blackburn, on the part of the Valentia Slate Company. 


Near the door of the physical preparation room, are a block and slab 
of white marble, from Dunlewey, Donegal.” 


Mr. Blackwell, referring to the mineral resources of Ircland, as 
regards iron, that invaluable product to every one engaged in con- 


structive operations, in one of his lectures on the results of the Great 


Exhibition of 1851, says, ‘‘ Whatever may be the mineral resources 
of Ireland, and they are by no means insignificant, at the preseut, 
moment no iron is produced there. Formerly she possessed extensive 
jron-works; in 1660, her production of iron was estimated at 1,000 
tons, and there is scarcely a county in which iron was not anciently 
manufactured. In the north-east of Ireland blackband exists, ap- 
parently a continuation of the Scotch beds; its quality is said to be 
good, and quantity abundant. ‘The north-west part of the island 
also possesses argillaceous ironstones, formerly worked at Arigna ; 
but this district cannot bear competition with the iron-making re- 
sources of our English, Welsh, and Scotch districts. If the iron 
trade is tu be resuscitated in Ireland, it will Le probably from the 
working of hwmatites or magnetic oxides, both of which are known 
to exist in several localities along its coast ; and in all probability will 
yet be found there more extensively, when capited and enterprise 
shall be directed to their discovery.” 

The words in italics bear a most significant meaning, and evi- 
dence, that, though mining operations in other ores have been and 
are being prosecuted with some vigour in Ireland—as may be 
seen in another portion of this jourual—that which is above all 
others the most valuable for mechanical and general purposes is 
culpably neglected. 
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Atnongst the models exhibite | are those of a farm cottage by 
Dr. Fulton ; reading-desk and pulpit, with geometrical staircase ; 
patent Albert window, 'y Mr. Isaac Farrell (of this city) arcbi- 
tect ; various machines, statuettes, &c., &c. 

We must here paunse— though reminded that many other objects 
have escaped our notice, tou which we may probably revert here- 
ufter—to glance at the constitution of the establishment from 
which so much entertainment and instruction is derivable. 

The Museum of Irish Industry was originated during the 
Peelite Administration in 1845, with eapecial reference to the 


ay ( 
reception of specimens during the progress of the Geological Sur- 


vey of Ireland, and was for atime placed under the depurtiment 
of the then chief-commizsioner of woods and forests, viz., the 
Earl of Lincoln, afterwards Duke of Neweastle; ,hut in 1853, 
when the Earl of Curlisle—now Lord Lieutenant—hecame Chief- 
Commissioner of Works, and decided to extend its industrial 
ohjects, it was transferred to the Department of Science and Art, 
and again to the Committee of Privy Council for Education, under 
which Jdepartinent it is now consequently. 

Under the excellent directorship of Sir Robert Kane, the eminent 
chemist and scholar, President of Cork University, whose name 18 
so intimately associated with ‘‘ the development of the resources of 
Ireland” ; and comprising amongst its professors such Juminaries in 
the scientific hemisphere as Mr. J. Beete Jukes, Drs Barker, Sullivan, 
Galloway, Harvey, and Kinahan, the faithful fulfilment of the In- 
stitutiun’s mission could hardly be a doubtful question.. Systematic 
courses of lectures on subjects connected with the various depart- 
ments of the museum have been periodically delivered each sexsion 
since 1844, for the accommodation of both day and evening pupils; 
and also in connexion therewith twelve of a popular character, in 
the Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society. Students can compete for 
the special certificates and prizes allotted to each course, and may 
register by payment of merely nominal fees. The session closes by 
an address from the director, when the public award of prizes takes 
place, usually presided at by the Lord Lieutenant. We notice by 
the report for the year 1858 that important donations, in porcelain 
and earthenware, had been received from the Science and Art 


Department, and of various kinds from other sources; that the total | 


umber of visitors to the museum was 23,818; competitors for 
prizes in natural philosophy, 3 ; general chemistry, 5; practical 
ditte, 14; geology, 4; botany, 2; zoology, 7; and general exam- 
ination, 2; together with some other atatistics unnecessary to 
detail. When the report for 1859 reaches us, we shall review the 
receut progress of the Institution, and trust that its future history 
may be distinguished by the same progressive advancement as 
hitherto. We must not quit the subject without tendering to Pro- 
fe:sor Galloway and Mr. George Penny, our acknowledgments 
for courteously conducting us through the various departments, and 
affurding us every information requisite for this notice. 


THE WATER-\WORKS OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS.® 


Ir the water was not perfectly pare at its source, it was introduced 
into one or more piscine or reservoirs befure entering the city: and 
also, in the case of public baths, it was generally again submitted to 
the same process befure being delivered for use. The principle of 
their construction is very simple. ‘The water is introduced into a 
large covered space, broken into a number of compartments, through 
which it moves slowly, and thus has time to deposit whatever mat- 
ters it may hold in mechanical suspension, and from which it issues, 
pure and limpid, into the specus. Some of the piscinss appear to 
have consisted of two stories, one above the other; others consisted 
of only one story, as that of the Baths of Diocletian. The water 
drawn by the two aqueducts from the Anio was of course Hable to 
be discoloured by rain, and on this account a piscina limaria was 
erected for each of them betwixt the weir, which diverted the water 
from the bed of the river and the commencement of the specus. 
Frontinus states, that six of the streams were received into six 
separate but adjoining piscins, so that each preserved its own level, 
at a spot about seven miles from Rome, on the Via Latina; and 
extensive substructions may be seet not far from the site thus indi- 
cated, but not in a state to be identified, nor to give any information 
as to their size or structure. Martial also speaks of a piscina aaa 
swimming-place. The most perfect in Rome is known by the name 


* Continued from page 185, 


of the Sette Sale— employed for the final purification of the water 
used in the Baths of ‘litua. Notwithstanding its name, this ruin 
consists of nine, not seven, long parallel vaults, with openings for 
communication from one to another, and these placed, not opposite 
to each other, but diagonally, so that the water had to pass through 


| aS great a space, and be brought in contact with as much surface as 


possible, betwixt its entrance and its exit. The tops of these open- 
ings have potnted arches, of which we only remember to have seen 
one other specimen of Roman work—viz., in the roof of the small 
aqueduct at Tusculum. ‘The brick-work is very substantial, and 
the plaster several inches thick, of the tinest lime and terra pozzo- 
lana, mixed with small fragments of brick or tufa, and so thoroughly 


hard that water could never penetrate it. A considerable deposit 
has been formed upon it while the piscina was in use, in some parts 
nearly oue-fourth of an inch thick. Part of the height of the arches 
is now filled up with mad and rubbish, so that the original floor 
cannot be examined. The vaults are each 12 feet 4 inches wide, 
and at present 8 feet 6 inches high, and the middle vault is 136 feet 
6 inches long. Those on each side of it become progressively shorter, 
as the inner end of the building forms a curve. Nibby, in his edition 
of Nardiui, states, that there is another range of vaults, similar in 
every respect, below tbuse now seen, and wholly filled up by earth 
and rubbish. ‘There are four apartments, two above and two below. 
The water flows from the specus into one of the upper, falls into that 
immediately below, passes into the second Jower, and rises up 
through it into the one immediately over it, on a level with the first, 
and then flows on by the specus, on the original level. The water, 
from the moment it was introduced into the specus, never saw the 
light of day until it was brouzht into the city and ready for distri- 
bution. In this respect it exactly imitated a natural subterranean 
stream) and spring. . 

In this country it is common to commence the introduction of a 
supply of water into a town, by constructing an immense open 
reservoir, covering many acres of ground Into this, dead and decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter of every kind must find its way; 
there it decomposes, and furnishes food to myriads of microscopic 
plants and animals, and the larger Infusoria and Larve, which ao 
greatly disgust water-drinkers in our Jarge towns. Nor is this an 
evil which gradually abates: on the contrary, the longer an open 
reservuir exists, the more productive of minute life does it become. 
The accumulation of suitable food, both for microscopic plants and 
microscopic aniinals, goes on every day, and the organisms increase 
in proportion to the supply of food in a locality exactly suited to 
their nature and habits, Vitruvius, speaking of the specus, lays 
down the rule absolutely —‘‘Jet them be arched over, so that the 
sun may on no account touch the water.” ‘This principle deserves 
our most careful consideration at the present day. 

The aqueducts brought within the city walls were conducted, 
partly at once to the baths or other public places which they were 
intended to supply, but principally to the various castella aqua, 
whence the water was furnished for the daily use of the inhabitants. 
The position of the castella was fixed by the Jevel of the specus of 
each aqueduct, but the difference betwixt them within the city is 
much less than might be expected, considering the very diffe: ent 
levels of their sources. The castella, then, were places where the 
water was delivered into a spacious basin, whence it was sent forth 
along pipes, to the localities and purposes, public or private, which 
it was destined to supply, but principally, so far as domestic use was 
concerned, to the lacus or public cisterns established in every part of 
the city. They were of two classes, either public or private. The 
great public castella divided the water into three separate reservoirs 
—one for the use of public baths, one for that of private houses, aud 
the third for the public fountains; and this was so arranged, that 
when the supply was scanty, the least important might be cut off. 
From the castella the water was distributed to public and private 
uses under the charge of the aguarii. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sitle, to ascertain the exact meaning of the details given of this by 
Frontinus; but the general principle seems to have been, that the 
water was turned on into each service-pipe by the aquarius, for a 
given space of time; and the size of the pipe being known, the sup- 
ply uf water given was ascertained—perhaps not very correctly. 

Another very large demand for water was, to supply the balines. 
Of these the greater part were private, but a few were public, and of 
considerable extent, the immediate pred. cessors of the imperial 
therma. The private baline doubtless continued in use even after 
the erection of the public baths. Victor enumerates 1006, and ag he 
gives the number of domi, or separate residences of the wealthier 
families, at 1780, it follows, that more than half of the palaces of 
Rome—if we may so translate domus—had each its own Separate 
bathing establishment. A water-tax was paid by all who had pri- 
vate service-pipes, but we have failed to discover any indication of 
the amount. The water in the /ucus seems to have been free to the 
public, or perhaps paid for by a general rate on houses. Frontinus 
placed bronze mouths on the ends of the water-pipes next. the cas- 
‘ tella, to prevent the frauds of the aquarii by tampering with the 

pipes; and he placed all these calices on the same level, that each 
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might draw off exactly the same quantity of water. The modern 
Romans have each about one cubic metre daily, most of which is 
employed for public purposes, and a very sinall quantity indeed for 
personal ablations. If we allow a like quantity to the ancient 
Romans, it will very closely correspond with the probable number 
of inbabitants when Rome was in its glory, which we do not believe 
ever exceeded a million and a half. 

The great and constant demand for water for public use was to 
supply the baths. These establishments form a very marked pecu- 
diarity in the social arrangements of the Romans; nothing at all 
resembling them is known to have existed in any other nation, in 
puint of extent, of luxuriousness, or of injurious effects upon all 
ranks of the people. In some respects, the modern clubs of our :reat 
cities bear a very s'tght resemblance to the Roman baths Ruined 
fragments of Azrippa’s baths may be traced in the Via della Ciam- 
bella, in the Academia di ‘Teologia, in the Iincza Minerva, and in 
the Sacristy behind Sa. Maria della Rotondo. The noblest of ali the 
remains of ancient Rome, the Pantheon, was, without doubt, orizi- 
nally built as a portion of these baths: it is proved by the contiguity 
of the other fragments, and by the identity of the style of the brick- 
work. It was tarned into a temple by Agrippa himself, on which 
occasion he added the portico, of sixteen Corinthian columns of 
gtanite, each of one stone, 50 feet 9 inches in length, and 5 feet 
9 inches in diameter. Thirteen of them remain as originally placed ; 
the three en the east side are nodern restorations. No other ruin in 
Kome impresses one so strongly with the idea of what the magnifi- 
cence of the impcrial baths inust have been. This, independent of 
the portico, the firest speciinen of Roman architecture, not equalled 
by anything ancient or modern now existing, was originally but one 
apartment—perhaps the entrance-hall—of the oldest public baths 
erected in Rome. 

There is much sameness in the plansof the various ancient therm. 
The essential parts were, the calidarium, tepidarium, and frigida- 
rium; or, hot, tepid, ard cold baths. ‘These, variously arranged, 
and with the necessary adjuncts, formed the corpus internum, to 
which, in the imperial baths, was added a corpus externum, contuin- 
ing many other buildiags, for various purpuses, and enclusing a vast 
exteut ef greuad. The baths of Caracalla accommodated the inha 
bitanta of éhe Aventine and Celian, those of Titus the Esquiline, those 
of Agrippa the Campus Martius, and Diocletian's the Quirinal anc 
Viminal. The bathing habits of the latter Romans must have given 
full employment to all the sixteen establishments, for they were not 
content with one bath a day—many must have spent most of thei! 
time iu the water. The infamous Commodus bathed seven or eight 
times a day, and took his meals in the bath. The virtuous Gordian 
bathed four or five times in summer, and twice in winter; and the 
profligate Gallienus six or seven times in summer, and twice or 
thrice in winter. Men and women alike frequented the baths, and 
under the empire, for a lony period, bathed promiscuously toyether. 
Hadrian separated the bathing places of the two sexes, and also 
Marcus Aatonius the Philosopher. Heliogabalus had cour:tenanced 
the practice, and Alexander Severus azain strictly prohibited it. 
The distinctions of rank, as well as of sex, were forgotten in the 
baths—emperors and subjects bathed together. Even in the time of 
Julius Caesar, the mother of Augustus frequented the public baths ; 
and the Emperor Iladrian bithed along with the meanest of his 
subjects. Alexander Severus bathed in common with the people, in 
his own or in the older baths, and walked home to the palace in his 
bathing-dress, baving no mark of the imperial dignity, save a scar- 
Jet cloak. Gallienus refreshed not himself only, but all his gieat 
officers of state, by taking a bath along with them. Que of the zreat 
balls wf their corpus internum was converted by Michael Anzelo 
inte the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli, in the form of a Greek 
cross; and in poiat of architecture and effect it is superior even to St. 
Peter's, thaugh much inferior in actual dimensions. ‘This church is 
adorned by eight magnificent columns of red granite, which still 
occupy their original positions in one of the halls of the baths; but 
the ba-es on which they seem to rest are modern additions—the 
actual bases are several feet below—and the necessary raising of the 
flour has greatly injured the proportions of the columns. Sume of 
the finest pillars of modern Rome were obtained from these ruins— 
as thoee of Verde Antico, now in San Giovanni. Part of the build- 
ing is occupied by hay-lofts, the vaulted rvofs still remaining, and 
a portion has been turned into a poor-house; and one of the corner 
towers of the corpus externum is now the ch.rch of San Bernardo. 
It is said that many thousand persecuted Christians were employed 
on the building by Diocletian. 

The water breught by the aqueducts to Rome was of different 
qualities. ‘Ihe Marcian was the finest; it was peculiarly valued for 
drinkiay, either pure or mixed with old wine. The Aqua Virginis was 
as much esteemed for bathing purposes as the Marcian for drinking. 
One stream, the Aqua Crabra, was introduced along with the Julia 
by Auguatus, and afterwards expelled on account of its inferior qua- 
lity; and hence it obtained the name of “‘ Aqua Damnata.” 

Supplies of water in Rome were obtained by private individuals 
only by special yraats from the emperor, aud these were purely per- 


sonal ; they were not conceded tothe dwelling, but to the individual 
and they did not pass to heirs or purchasers—a fresh grant must be 
obtained. Even the surplus water which flowed over from the basins 
of the Castella could only be obtained by similar grant; and a good 
reason is given—that this water was required for the salubrity of the 
city, by cleansing the drains. It would be well for our larze towns 
if this principle were fully adopted, and ample sup; lies of pure water 
poured constantly along the sewers. It was a serivus offence in 
ancient Rome to commit any act by which water for public use was 
polluted. 

Modern Rome is better supplied with water than any other city in 
Europe, the quantity introduced being very large, and of excellent 
quality. Indeed, but for its abundance and salubrity, Rome would 
be nearly uninhabitable at the present day. Three aqueducts bring 
into Rome the Aqua Vergine, Felice, and Paola. The quantity of 
water delivered by the Aqua Paola is estimated at 94,000 cubic 
meters, or nearly 1,000,000 of cubic feet, in the 24 hours, which is 
rather more than double the quantity brought by the Aqua Vergine 
and Aqua Felice together. 

The system of drains in Rome was not less complete than that of 
aqueducts, but, from the nature of the works, only a sinall amount 
of information respecting them can be given. Buried originally be- 
neath the streets and houses, they are now interred five times over 
beneath the accumulated ruins of sixteen centuries. very one has 
heard of the Cloaca Maxima; it stands, from the Tiber up to San 
Georgio in Velabro, entire as when it was constructed, and to this 
day performs the duty of adrain. But was it really built for the 
purpose? Could the Tarquins have ever dreamt of Rome requiring 
such an outlet for drainage, or was drainage ever thought of in those 
days? Supposing the ‘larquins knew the value of drainage, why 
construct a culvert large enough to contain the whole inhabitants of 
their capital? It bas been conjectured that it was built by some 
unknown people, long prior to the fuundation of Rome, and belonged 
to some mighty city, of which no other trace remains, either on the 
spot or in tradition. For whatsoever purpose, or by whomsoever it 
was built, it now stands a wonderful monumer.t of durable masonry, 
and continuing, at all events for more than twenty centuries, to do 
the work of a sewer. Tarquin is said to have employed Etruscan 
architects to build it. The cloaca is in length, from the Velabrum 
to the Tiber, about 440 yards. It is constructed of three concentric 
circles of squared stones, put together without cement. The greater 
part of it is of lithoid tufa, probably from the Tarpeian Rock, which 
it closely resembles in composition and colour—a light brownish 
red. It is strengthened by diatoni of ‘l'ravertiue, at distances of 12 
feet apart. The blocks of tufa and of Travertine are each about § 
feet by 8 feet. It is about 13 feet high, and as many wide; but 6 
or 7 feet are now filled with mud and water, so that the lower part 
and the sole cannot be seen. ‘The arch is semicircular, or very nearly 
30, and it would be instructive to know whether the lower part is 
flat or a reversed arch. If it prove to be the latter, it would help to 
explain the extraordinary durability of the work, notwithstanding 
the ceaseless action of water for more than 2,000 years, and occa- 
sional violent earthquakes. Its position, and perhaps its usefulness, 
secured it very much from the attacks of man. ‘lhere is not much 
declivity along its course, for a very moderate flood in the Tiber 
completely covers its mouth, and canyes its contents to flow back, so 
as to make it inaccessible at the upper end. Pliny states, that a 
wagyon well loaded with hay could pass along it, and this is no 
exaygeration. 

Between the moath of the Cloaea Maxima and the remains of the 
Sublician bridge two other ancient mouths of cloace are visille—smail 
semicircular arches, by one of which the Marrana (Aqua Crabra) now 
enters the Tiber. ‘Though our knowledge of the cloace be thus — 
limited and fragmentary, we think we are entitled to conclude, from 
what is known to exist, that it was every way suitable to the waits 
of the city, and adequate to the removal of its impurities, as well as 
of the water introduced by the aqueducts. In some respects, the 
more water ponred through the drains from the aqueduct, the lesa 
trouble there would be in keeping them in order, and the more com- 
pletely would they do their work. 

We have thus endeavoured to give to the Institute some idea, 
though very imperfectly, of the water- works of the ancient Romans, 
—their aqueducts, reservoirs, baths, and drains. 


Messrs. Naylor and Co., of Sheffield, have lately cast the largest 
steel bell yet made. The height is 5 feet 3 inches, diameter at the 
mouth 6 feet 2 inches, and thickness at the sound bow 4} inches. 
The bell weighs 2 tons 12 cwt., or 5,824lbs, and is destined for San 
Francisco, where it is to sound an alarm for fires. 


Improved locomotives are building at the Stephenson Works, Newe 
castle, for the Great Northern Railway, which are to burn coal. and 
consumethe smoke. Meanwhile, the experiments institated to ac ieve 
a smoke-consuming locomotive are still industriously carried ou iu 
the northern counties, with promise of success. 
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DUNDALK AND ENNISKILLEN RAILWAY BUILDINGS 


Tire terminus at Enniskillen, without being of pretentious cha- 
ructer externally, as resards architectural display, is a neat, 
substantial, and, we will add, a sensible building—a term not 
applicable to many structures of the same class thronghout Ire- 
land. Internally the arrangements are commodious, and present 
every requisite for the i:nportant traffic which the line is sure to 
command. ‘The h: lildings are divided into three portions, viz., 4 
central stracture 68 feet long, and two storeys bigh ; and a one story 
wing at either side disenga sed therefrom—a very wise arrange- 
ment —and presenting onthe whole a range towards the roadway 
of some 170 feet. The booking-office is a spacious apartment, 
central in the muin building, and approached from the street under 
a verandah, Communicating therewith is a parcel and icft-lug- 
gage office and waiting-room at one side; aud at the other a 
ladies’ waiting-room, with ante off same, also a staircase leading 
to the master’s and locomotive-superintendent’s apartinents, to 
which the upper floor is devoted. In eash minor wing are re- 
spectively situated and approached from platform, first and second 
class refreshment room and special kitchen, also superintendent's 
office, porters’ and lamp-room, store, &c. Every other requisite 
accommodation is prov ided in each department The railway, 
which is 62 feet 6 in. in width, is spanned by an iron roof sup- 
ported on the side opposite to the station buildings by a flank wall 
presenting a series of brick semi-circular arclies and piers, 
resting on a freestone base course. 

The style of elevation externally is characterized by cantilever 
projecting roofs, segmental] headed windows and doors with dress- 
ings, and partakes of Italian character. The materials employed 
for the general structure are hammer-dressed limestone from Car- 
rickrea quarry, and the dressings are sandstone from Cairnsimore 
quarries. The expenditure was about £4,500. Mr. William G. 
Murray was the architect, and Mr. John Nolan, of Meredyth- 
place, Dublin, the builder. 

The stations at Bullyhay, Newbliss, Clones, Newtown Butler, 
and Lisnaskea, are all neat and commodious structures, bnilt of 
stone from their respective localities, and sandstone from Cairn- 
more, for the dressings; Lisnaskea having the addition of red 
stock, string, or band courses throughout. The first mentioned of 
these is of Gathic character, presenting an elevation towards the 
public road of alout 85 feet, 57 feet of which comprises the main 
building~ a wing thereof being two storeys high, and containing 
station-master’s apartment—and affording a spacious ticket-office, 
waiting and ladies’ room, together with open entrunce-porch. The 
cost of erection was about £1,700. 

The Newhliss is somewhat similarly arranged interiorly, and in 
stvle slightly resembles. The cost of erection was the saine as 
the foregoing. 

At Clones the main building is of [~ shape, two _ storeys 
high with cantilever roof and a one-story appendage in which 
are a ladies’ wuaiting-room, and traffic-manager’s office, porters 
and lamp-rooins. Apartments on the first floor are arranged for 
the station-master. Cost, £2,500. 

Newtownbutler stution has probably more striking architectural 
features than the others, the style being early English, and pre- 
senting high-pitched roof, gabled dormers, barge boards, trefoil 
and Gothie arch-headed windows and doors with irregular dress- 
ings, quoins, &c., and an effective outline. The plan of two story 
building is| [ shape likewise, and comprehends nearly a 
similar amount of accommodation to the preceding. Cost, 
£1,400. 

Lisnastien station is also similar in style, though differing on 
plan, and is partly two stories in height. Cost, £1,500. 

All the foregoing works were executed from the designs of the 
company’s architect (named above), and by the saine builder of 
the terminus. 

The items of cost particularized in each ense are exclusive of 
extra works, which iu some ins:ances, owing to the nature of the 
soil, &c., are very consideruble. 
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Tue AiR wk BRreaTue — Although ‘‘ trifles light as air” has be- 
comé a proverb, yet air is positively heavy. A hogshead of air 
weighs ten ounces, heavier than the gas used for light, of which a 
hogshead would only weigh seven ounces A hogshead of hydrogen 
gas used for inflating gas weighs only two-thirds of an ounce. Every 
space of an inch square supports fifteen pounds weight of air, at the 
rate of ten ounces to a hogshead; the depth of the air is about five 
miles, Air is compressible, and that next the ground is made denser 
by that above it. Atthree miles high a hogshead of air weighs sive 
ounces, at eight only ¢wo, and the limits extend to 40 miles. 

Tre Anrizaxa oF DUBLIN AND ‘THE Lonpon ‘“ Lock Ovuts.”— 
The regular carpenters have contributed £50, the regular incorpora- 
ted bricklayers a like sum, and the regular brick and stone layers 
£60, towards the support of their brethren in London against the 
masters. 


Monthly Ratltorzy Memoranda. 


For the present there is an end to the scheme for a railway from 
Downpatrick to Newry. 

There will be no opposition by the County Down Company to the 
Holywood and Bangor railway bill. 

The directors of the Dundalk and Enniskillen railwav are prepared 
to receive tenders for the construction of the line from Clones te 
Cavan. ‘Time limited to 21st inst. Mr. James Barton, C.E 

The sum of £14,700, being the proportion of capital required by 
act of parliament to be lodged before applying to the legislature fur 
a bill to legalize the proposed West Cork Railway, has been paid into 
the Irish Court of Chancery, and there is now every probability of 
the successful carrying out of the extension of railway communication 
in the west of the county. The presentment sessions give a guaran- 
tee on half the capital required for the construction of the line, which 
is not to exceed £6,000 per mile. 
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INDUSTRIAL D DEPARTMENT OF THEATRES. 


THE carpenter's shop is a3 busy a scene aa the tailor’s. The ham- 
mer and the saw are for ever sounding, ‘“ Flats” and ‘‘ wings” are 
always being nailed into shape, and covered over with canvas, ready 
to go up to the painting-room. At the time of our visit, a being in 
canvas overalls, wearing a paper cap, and having a neat little saw in 
his hand, was busy cutting out the shape of some foliage, or, as the 
operation is called behind the scenes, marking the “profile.” Car- 
penters in some theatres perform a great many duties which are nut 
dreamt of in extra-theatrical shups. We knew a man once who had 
been at some time or other connected with nearly every provincial 
theatre in Great Britain and Ireland, and who called himself a car- 
penter, but he could do anything ; he could form a scene, stretch on 
the canvas, and, if it was fur a chamber, he could paint it. Le also 
officiated as scene-shifter, and went on for ‘‘ little business” at night. 
He could make properties, and did not disdain to act the part of a 
tailor or check-taker when required. Once or twice, upon emer- 
yency, he touk a place in the orchestra; and with an accordion he 
has sometimes officiated as the whole band of atheatre rural. Yet 
for all his usefulness he never had a larger salary than sixteen shil- 
lings a week. 

We may now leave the carpenter's shop, and visit the studio of 
the artist, which is situated at the tup of the theatre. The painting 
shop is exactly over the back part of the stage, but it is a great way 
up. Itis along room, and is filled with a profusion of light, by 
means of a gigantic glass erection on the top of the house. In this 
chamber we see the artist at work on the back part of ‘ the tranquil 
lake in the empyrean fields of balmy delight.” The canvas is aston- 
ishingly large, but it is quite manageable, and can be lowered or 
raised to any required height or depth by means of slight machinery 
constructed foi the purpose. The dexterity with which it has been 
painted is quite wonderful. The immense surface having been sized 
over, an outline of the landscape is traced out pretty boldly by the 
principal artist ; then it is more minutely outlined in ink, and nu- 
merous portions of the design, originally dashed off on Bristol-board, 
in water colours; all the principal masses of colour are at once washed 
in by the assistaut-brushes, but the finish conferred upon the whole 
is left to the principal artist, who executes it with a skill and power 
which will obtain we trust, the high encomiums of the critics of tke 
Sunday papers, as well as the volleys of applause bestuwed upon it 
by the “ discriminating ” audience who are always sure to assemble 
on boxing-night. The celerity with which business is carried on ia 
this department of the theatre is quite miruculous, although, aided, 
no doubt, by the largeness of the canvas operated upon, which ad- 
mits of a perfect army of brushes being engaged upon it at the same 
time, all directed, however, by the great master-brush of the estab- 
lishment, A considerable portion of the labour in the painting-room 
is qnite mechanical; for instance, straight lines for cornices, &c., are 
traced on the canvas by means of a tightly drawn piece of cord, rub- 
bed over with dry culour, which is placed against the scene, and 
then pulled out. and let down again, when, of course, it leaves its 
mark. This and similar work can be done by a labourer or boy. 
This elaborate scrolled scene for a chamber in the tyrant's palace, is 
done by means of ** pouncing”—that is, a small portion of the desizn 
is pricked out on a sheet of paper, which is held against the canvas, 
and then a bag of charcoal ix dashed upon it, leaving, of course, the 
outline to be afterwards finished. This process is repeated till the 
whole of the large surface is covered, and when finally perfected, it 
looks very well indeed. When scenes are intended to dazzle and 
glitter, as is usually the case in a pantomime, they are daubed over 
with Dutch metal, the artist marking the places to be so done with 
a thinnish kind of glue; aud the bits so prepared are either covered 
with gold or silver leaf as may be required.—Chambers's Journal. 
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An official Railway Handbook, for the Dublin and Wicklow Rail- 
way, suitably illustrated, is about being published. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN.* 
THE CRISIS! 


HE great pitched battle so long anticipated to 
come off between the “ Cavaliers ” of the Canal, 
the Lough Owel, the Dodder, and the Kippure 

supply schemes on the one hand, and the “ Round- 
heads” of the “Coyford” proposition on the other, 
has been fought; and right earnestly was the struggle 
carried on by the combatants on both sides, as their 
tattered banners palpably show. For the present the 
latter have gained ascendancy, but the campaign is 
hardly yet finished; for they may rest assured that, 
unless their position is fortified to the extent the 
public are led to suppose, they will be subjected to 
perpetual attacks from without, which may ulti- 
mately overwhelm their citadcl. There is a vulgar 
saying, but a very trite one, that “ when rogues fall 
out, honest men come by their own,” and though we 
are far from applying the term in its Uteral sense to 
the corporate members, either individually or collec- 
tively, it must be concedgd that the animated—to use 
a mild phrase—discussions that took place in the 
Council Chamber on the %0th, 23rd, and 24th ult., 
have served to develop the faults and the possible 
ultimate responsibilities of every scheme propounded, 
and by which a prudent and foreseeing public may 
take warning in time, and secure to itself the best 
result Our misgivings as to the capability of the 
Coyford proposition, both as regards quantity and 
quality, at certain seasons of the year, and the utter 
tmpossibility of estimating even a probable expense 
for all the necessary works to secure a supply from 
that source, the interminable .and incalculable con- 
tingencies in settling with property owners whose 
interests will be detrimentalized by interference; and 
last, not least, the little items for a special bill, parlia- 
mentary expenses, fees to gentlemen of the long 
robe, &c., are already in the abstract before our 
readers, and we will not weary by repetition. But 
with all respect to the eminently qualified opinions 
of Sir John Benson—whose name is already asso- 
ciated’ most honourably with a successful enterprise 
of similar character—and of Mr. Dargan—whose 
competency to grapple with matters of calculation 
as regards expense of construction, or subjects for 
speculation, is universally acknowledged and appre- 
ciated — we still maintain our own opinion — viz., 
that the estimate laid before the house and the public 
is insufficient to provide against contingencies, in addi- 
tion to the cost of the mechanical department. To 
ascertain the value of a perch of masonry, a foot 
lineal of piping, or a cubic yard of excavation, is a 
mere school-boy calculation ; and by the same rule, 
with the assistance of an extended expericnce, the 
most important engineering or architectural under- 
taking may be calculated to a nicety, with scale and 
compass in hand, and the proper detailed data to work 
from; and that, too, in any quarter of the globe 
without moving from our studio chair. This, both 
Sir John Benson and Mr. Dargan must admit, and in 
such items we at. once yield to, and repose confidence 
in, their opinions as expressed; but certainly not in 
probabilsties yet to be developed by eircumstances no 
human being can foresee, and each of which will draw 
more or less expenditure with it. How, then, the 
fullest possible rate of municipal taxation—viz., a 


® Se page 178 ante, and previous numbers. 
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maximum of 1s, 3d., or a practical one of tenpence in the 
pound—on the city valuation, to cover al/ expenses of 
the Coyford scheme for public and private supply, can 
be relied on, is to us a mystery. Jf the proposed 
works and all contingencies should happen to be 
amply provided for by this rate—and we sincerely 
hope, both for the character of the promoters and the 
public pocket, that they are—all honours and praises 
shall be showered on the triumvirate; but should they 
not, what will be the consequence? a position humi- 
liated before, and responsible to, their fellow-citizens, 
for leading them by misrepresentation — however 
exonerated from wilfulness—into a secret entailing 
an annual pecuniary detriment on their own and their 
children’s resources. Men of commercial status and 
capacity for business, such as Alderman Kinahan and 
Mr. Codd, are, doubtless, sensible of this, and ao acute 
and clear-headed a tactician as Dr. Gray cannot but 
foresee how the result must tell either on the one side 
or the other. The final solution of this, however, is 
in “the womb of futurity,” and until the conception 
is realized, our anticipations must remain mere matters 
of conjecture. That the canal companies have posi- 
tively refused to guarantee, on any terms, a never- 
failing supply of ten million gallons per diem to the 
city, also that when advised of the municipal engi- 
neers’ (consulting and borough) reports in favour of 
treating with them under extended and improved 
arrangements, and of the unlikelihood of available 
supply elsewhere, they doubled their figures, are notable 
facts. How far they were justified in either act, on 
business principle, or from philanthropic considera- 
tions —and their boards comprise many gentlemen 
distinguished in both capacities—is a question we will 
hot now raise; but certain it is, that on their heads 
also a responsibility will fall—for depriving the citizens 
of their original simple supply source, and coercing 
them to seek another more expensive and difficult of 
approach—should the subsequent dernier resort scheme 
prove a failure, and more costly than expected. We 
are promised—but are not unmindful of something 
about “ promises” and “ pie-crusts ”—by the proposed 
bill that we are to have from the new source better, 
purer, and more wholesome water, a full and sufficient 
supply at high pressure attaining a level of from 40 
to 50 feet above the highest chimney-top in Dublin ; 
that we shall be secured, within two minutes, a supply, 
in case of fire, for ten engines to pour upon a burning 
pile ; that the estimate of £218,000 for the construc- 
tion is ample; and that good and experienced con- 
tractors may be found to execute the works for that 
sum. This, perhaps, is the compendium and pith of 
the whole proposition, with the following 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BILL. 


1.—A weir to extend across the bed of the river Liffey at the site 
of an ancient weir called Coyford, partly in the townland of !lalvers- 
town in the parish of Carragh, and partly in the townland of Caatle- 
keely in the parish of Bride’s Church, all in the Co. Kildare. 

2.—An aqueduct, conduit, or pipe, commencing by commanica- 


tion with the river Liffey, at or near the easteru end of said intended 


weir, &c., and terminating by a junction with the reservoir, &., at 
Templeogue and Limekiln Farm in the parish of Tallaght, &c. 

3.—A reservoir or filtering beds, &c., with all necessary approaches, 
&c., partly in the townland of Templeogue in the parish of Tallaght, 
and partly in the townlands of Limekiln Farm and Whitehall in the 
parish of Crumlin and Co. Dublin. 

4.—An aqueduct, &c., commencing with this reservoir and passing 
thence in through or into several) parishes in the townlands of White- 
hall, Perrystown, Crumlin, Kimmage, Terenure, Portobello, Harold's 
Cross West, in the parish of St. Peter’s, Mount Jerome, Cherry Or- 
chard, and terminating in Upper Clanbrussil-street, in the parish of 
St. Nicholas, in the County of the City of Dublin. 
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5.—A reservoir or reservoirs, &c., commencing westward of Bally- 
ward Bride (Liffey). and terminating eastward of Blessington Bridge 
in the parish of Blessington and Co. Wicklow. 

Clearly the 78th section of the bill (which we append 
for the information of our readers) does give power, 
if necessary, to levy an additional domestic water-rate, 
but alleged by the promoters to be inserted “that the 
council might be empowered to borrow money ata 
lesser rate of interest than otherwise,” ® margin as 
likely, in our opinion, to be dangerous as the reverse, 
and for that renson open to strong and palpable objec- 
tions, inasmuch as the Corporation, though making 
specious promises, naay nevertheless protect itself at 
the expense of the citizens to an infinitessimal extent, 
and by crying peccavimus hereafter, carry out their 
purpose at any cost. 

78.—If at any time there be a deficiency in the amount required 
to pay the interest on the mortgages and debentures issned under 
the recited acts or this act, it shall be lawful fur the Corporation, 
and they are hereby required to levy such an additional domestic 
water-rate as may be necessary to meet such deficiency, and to no 
other purpose, and such rate shall be assessed upon the same person, 
and levied and collected in the like manner as “the Domestic 
Water-rate,” authorized to be levied under this act. 

The abolition of public fountains—for which nothing 
short of a general mania arose during part of 1858 
and all of 1859, throughout the United Kingdom—is 
proviled for by the 72nd section, as may be seen by 
the following :— 

72.—The Corporation may close up, discontinue, and remove all 
or any of the fountains now existing, and supplied by them with 
water, within the borough of Dublin, and may construct and supply 
any number of drinking fountains which they may consider neces- 
sary within the limits of this act for the free purpose of the public. 

Now are the citizens of Dublin placed in this posi- 
tion: they are to assume that abundant and good 
water may be supplied to them from Coyford; that 
the sum total of expenses may not exceed £250,000, 
to be repaid by them by a taxation of ten to fifteen 
pence in the pound, but that if i do, they must pay an 
additional rate; that the Corporation may or may not 
—just. as they please—take down every drinking 
fountain in the city, for the purpose of coercing the 
landlords of houses set in tenements, &., to introduce 
water therein, and be included in the rate. How the 
committee to whom the bill has been referred to con- 
sider in detail will deal with these items, is now the 
question, and we await the result. 


MINING OPERATIONS IN IRELAND. 

The accounts of the Mining Company of Ireland show that the 
Knockmahon mines (Waterford) have realised a profit of £8,949 ; 
the Luganure mines (Wicklow), a profit of £3,506; the Slievardagh 
collieries (Tipperary), a profit of £1,794; and the Lisnacon Drom- 
skeha collieries (Cork), a profit of £185. The Ballycorus lead 
works show a gross profit of £2,259, but from this one-half, or 
£1,129, is transferred to the Ballycorus Improvement Fund. The 
entire gain, for the six months, on those adventures which have re- 
sulted in a profit is thus £10,515; from which are to be deducted 
£897 for loss on the Ballydehob mine (Cork), £826 for loss on the 
Ballycorus lead mine (Dublin), £211 for expenditure on the Imael 
Jead mine (Wicklow), as well as some trifling sums on minor under- 
takings. The nett profit of the Company is £7,766, as compared 
with £6,044 in the corresponding half-year of 1858. 

The Engineer to the Barramore Mining Company reports “that this 
mine has been in active working operation for better than four 
months, and the progress and results so far satisfactory. The situ- 
ation, at the head of the valley of Glenmalure, is a good mining one, 
and the granitic formation in which it exists is celebrated for being 
the great lead producing district of the county of Wicklow. The 
lode is the same, continuing its course into the Barravore Hill, hav- 
ing passed under the river and valley westward. In the adjoining 
valley of the Seven Churches, and in the same range and formation, 
are situated the rich Luganure lead mines, the largest producing that 
mineral in Ireland. The character of the ore and matrix of the lode 


at Barravore are identical with both this and Glenmalure. Since the 
furmation of the eompany, and their placing the management.in my 
handa, the works have been unceasingly persevered in by me. The 
underground works of the former proprietary were chiefly of an 
abortive character, being confined tu driving long adit eross-cats 
through hard granite. . . . .. The staff, consisting of working 
agent, good carpenter and bdiackemith, together with two masons 
engaged on the wheel-pit and crushing house, all reside on the mine, 
and the organization of the whole is now perfect and complete. The 
buildings, consisting of agent's house, stores, earpenters’ and smiths’ 
shops, offices, &c., together with eighteen miner's cottages, are a 
grest acquisition on the property. Although they require to be put 
in repair, which is now going on, nevertheless they enable us te 
comfortably Jodge the company's staff, and to have complete control 
over the work-people; add to which, they allow the directors to ap- 
ply to the company to direct mining operations, mstead of to build- 
ing purposes ;—these are all points that cannot be over-estimatad.” 


NEW BUILDINGS AT CHATUAM. 
EBENKZER CHAPEL—THE JUBILEE MEMORIAL. 
(Communicated. ) 

For many years the Congregationaliet Denomination of Dissenters 
in this town have been making successful exertions im raising and 
maintaining Sunday Schools; the number of their scholars being 
considerably larger than that of any other body of Christians in this 
part of the county. 

To meet a want that had been felt, as well as to provide a memo- 
rial of thankfulness for what had been accomplished in the lapse of 
fifty years for the building of Ebenezer Chapel, it was resolved to 
erect a building which should serve as a central plan of gathering 
for the associated schools and in which each school might find, to a 
certain extent, a home. For this purpose some small houses in 
Meeting -House- Lane, adjoining the chapel, were purchased, and an 
architect was consulted as to the best means of adapting the site to 
the proposed object. The result is, the building to which we now 
call attention. 

The exterior has an exceedingly boll appearance, but it would 
have been considerably increased if the ground-Nne had not been 
kept so high. We understand that many difficulties in reference to 
the level of the pathway in front of the building have been raised by 
our local Board of Health, and these appear to have hampered the 
architect in the treatment of the lower portion of the design. Its 
principal feature is a large room placed on the same level as that of 
the old school room, and is connected with it by the cutting away of 
the end wall of the old building; the dimensions are about 86 feet 
long, 83 feet wide, and 20 feet high. A gallery is formed along the 
whole length of one side, and is lighted very effectively at night 
by a sanburner in the centre of the ceiling. For ordinary occasions 
the two rooms are separated by a moveable wood screen ; but, by its 
removal can be thrown into one large room, capable of accoummodat- 
ing 600 persons. Seven class-rooms are provided in different parts 
of the building and are intended for the separate use of the schools 
connected with the chapel, for holding meetings of past scholars and 
other special busineas that may arise. The rooms and pasaages are 
lighted with gas, and conveniences of various kinds are attached for 
holding the tea meetings and other assemblages. 

The building was commenced in Apri? last, and in May the corner 
stone was laid by Samuel Morley, Esq., of London, in the presence 
of a large number of the friends of the undertaking. The meeting 
was addressed by the Rev. J. 8. Hall, the pastor of the church, to 
whose great energy the origination and prosecution of the work is 
dae; the Rev. P. Thomson, M.A., of Manchester, the former pastor ; 
and the Rev. Breton Hood, of London. 

At the completion of the building the committee entertained the 
workmen employed, and on this occasion, it may be stated, that an op- 
portunity was afforded of testing the acoustic properties of the room, 
and that the trial was very successful. 

The forma] opening took place a few days before Christmas, and the 
work is now in full operation. The whole appears to be a very sound, 
solid construction, and has been erected from the designs of Mr. John 
Young, architect, of 86, Lincolns Inn Fields, London. The builder 
was Mr. Alfred Stump, of Brompton, who has very ably carried ont 
the intentions of the architect. 


BROMPTON BARRACKS, . 

Tue Government intend building a new Officers’ Mess Establishment 
at those barracks, and have accepted the proposals of Mr .Alfred 
Stump, of Brompton, the Government contractor, for the erection of 
same; the amount we bear is between £4,000 and £5,000. 


FORT PITT. 
Tue new Lecture Theatre here is Ginished; it was completed fa 
two months fron the date of the order. The superintending officer 
was Mr. Richard Louch, of the Royal Engineers’ Department, ard 
the contractor as before named. 
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MORE ABOUT HORSE PASSENGER TRAMWAYS. 

We have been requested to publish the following correspondence— 
forwarded to us by the secretary to the company tsterested as original 
MSS., though discovered at the eleventh hour, and when going to 
prees, not to be se, am act which speaks sufficiently for itself with- 
out comment—relative to the introduction of these tramways into 
our city and suburbs :-— 

Extract from Letter of Mr. Myers, Secretary Sixth Avenue Railroad. 

“* New York, 5th December, 1859. 

“ You are eatirely correct in thinking that we take an interest in 
your tramway question, and sympathize with the effort to introduce 
them in the world. If consent could be obtained to the laying of 
horse railroads through your city and suburbs, you may rely on the 
advocacy and support of the present opponents. This has been the 
case on this side of the Atlantic; in this city it has been so in every 
instance: custom has sanctioned what, in the outset, the property- 
holders viewed with sensitiveness and distrust. The only difficulty 
here has been, and is, that the entire success and proft of the routes 
established havé induced constant efforts to obtain additional grants. 
We have railroads now on the 2nd, 6rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 9th 
avenues. So pepular are these roads become, that constant applica- 
tions ere made to our authorities for new grants, in many cases filli- 
bastering on the rights of those laid down; and the feeling is pro- 
duced to prevent an excessive use of what is found so advantageous. 

“In the development of the city the railroads have done a great 
work. Up to their construction, in 1852, the only mode of transit 
was by lumbering omnibuses, over an uneven and jolting pavement. 
Now people go down to their business and return in the cars, the 
two-horsed seating 40 inside, and one-horsed 16 to 20. The growth 
of New York has been greatly aided by these facilities of travel. I 
have had charge of the railroad for five years, and am sure my coa- 
clusions are correct. With no other interest than a desire to see 
tested what I know must succeed, I hope that Sir Robert Ferguson, 
Sara French, aad Colonel Greville will carry the Irish Tramway 

ill 
Eatract from Letter of Mr. Pallas, of Dublin, Engineer to several 

Lines in Philadelpina. 
* Philadelphia, 26th Dec. 1859. 

“The figures in your Prospectus (City of Dublin County and 
Suburbs Tramway Co.), as regards Philadelphia, flattering though 
they be, are considerably less than what they really are. We bave 
at present a horee passenger road running in opposition to a steam 
soad, and paying very well, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
aome heavy grades of 1 in 20, and charging less than half price; 
proving most conclusively that horse roads can run in opposition to 
steam. That they can and will do a large and paying business, 
even though an omnibus line would not pay, we have several proofs in 
this city, especially on the Grey's Ferry Road, which did not support 
a single line of omnibusses, yet the K. R. now pays 18 per cent. per 
annum, and the shares are 120 premium. Your proposed roads will 
pay incredibly well, more especially if run through Kingstown, Rath- 
gar, Rathmines, &c. Though 1 mentioned the matter to but few 
persons here, parties would be willing to baild and equip your roads, 
taking part stock and part cash.” 

- Description of the Depots of the 6th and 8rd Avenues, Newo York. 

* The 6th Avenue Depot is a fine brick building, 2 stories high, with 
a front of 200 feet by 60 feet deep, the ground floor for offices and 
car house, the 2nd story finished for balls and public rooms. In the 
rear is a store 90 feet deep, basement for stables, upper floor for feed 
lofts and repair shops. Tle premises are 200 by 150, containing 
stabling for 400 horses and storage for 70 railroad cars. 

The 8rd Avenue Depot was finished in Dec. 1867, built of brick 
and iron, a great ornameat to the neighbourhood. Main building 8 
stories high, front 200 by 50 feet deep, occupied by company for re- 
pairing-sboups, offices, &c., remainder leased. In the rear is a low 
building, one story high, with basement, devoted exclusively to tne 
horses; and the stalls in rows, between every two of which is an alley 
whence the provender issupplied to the inangers, wider passages running 
the whole length intersect the alleys like a subterranean village. An 
open span in the centre is reserved as the head quarters of the Litch- 
ers (harnessers) for the exchange of teams, these are driven up and 
down two inclined platforms communicating with the floor above. 
The centre of the main floor is enclosed with partitions for feed lofts 
communicating with the stables below through a large hopper, the 
remainder of the floor is fitted up for a car house and turning ground 
for those in service—this cost 175,000 dols. or £35,000. At present 
in them are 600 horses, 80 cars, and 20 stages, but room for much 
more, The stables were considered when built among the finest in 
the States.” 

The Renfrew and Glasgow Railroad, three miles long, has lately 
been changed from steam to a horse passenger one. 

The cities of Quebec and Montreal are about having them, their 
relative populations being 60,000 and 80,000—not a0 large as Cork 
or Belfast. ons : 

In Iroland—Limerick, Belfast, and Londonderry are supporting 
them. 


At present an agent of American capitalists is in Europe relative 
to their introduction to the large towns in England, Scotland, and 
on the Continent, the Americans taking most of the stock, having 
proved their working at home. 

The Corporation of London, which in 1858 opposed tramways 
being laid in the city, have changed their minds, as seen by the re- 
port of Mr. Heywood, their engineer, in the 7émes of the 9th Dec. 


_-_——— 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF ST. ANDREW'S PAROCHIAL 
CHURCH. 


Tus building which—now that it is no more—is fully appreciated as 
an architectural achievement in some of its features, was destroyed 
by fire, resulting it is supposed from tle overheating of a flue and 
the close approximation of the rafters thereto, after morning service 
on Sunday, 8th ult. The merit of its general design is attributed to 
the late Mr. John Hartwell, architect, to whom was awarded a prize 
of twenty guineas, and the entrance opposite Church Lane and the 
arrangements of the galleries and fittings to Mr. Francis Johnston, 
who succeeded that gentleman in the work, and superintended it to 
completion, Of the latter we hope to place a view before our readers 
in an early number, as they are well worthy of perpetuation. The 
following are a few particulars of the edifice according to Mr. Gilbert. 
In 17938, the church having become ruinous, the parish appointed a 
committee to carry its repairs into execution. The original founda- 
tion was so well built, that it was found unnecessary to take down 
the walls below the level of the windows. The Parliament of Ire- 
land granted £500 in 1796, and £1,000 in 1799, to enable the parish 
to complete the repair of the church, and to make proper accom- 
modation in it for the reception of the members of the House of Com- 
mons and their Speaker, when they should attend divine worship 
there. The pews and gulleries, together with all the interior 
work, were executed by Mr. James Lever, of the North-strand, 
a contractor of eminence, and father of our Irish novelist. In 
1802, the Earl of Hardwicke, then Lord Lieutenant, presented 
to the perish the large gilt chandelier which had belonged to 
the Irish House of Commons, aud which has lately been transferred 
from the Charch to the Examination Hall of Trinity College. The 
following estimate by the great Dublin sculptor, for the statue stilt 
standing over the entrance to St. Andrew's Chureh, illustrates the 
low condition of the fine arts in the metropolis of Ireland imme- 
diately after the Union :-— 
Estimate by Edward Smyth, sculptor, June 6th, 1803, 

for executing a statue of Saint Andrew, in Portland 

stone, for the new front of Saint Andrew's Church, 

seven feet high, according to model exhibited by bim 

for that purpose, finding the stone, &c., &., for £118 15 0 


He begs leave to submit the following mode of payment 
and time to consideration, viz., the sum of ten guineas 
per month, on account, to be paid tor four months, in 


which time the statue will be completely finished, 4510 90 
The further sum of five guineas to be paid in hand for 
de'raying all expenses of loading, carriage, stone-cut- 
ter, making a level base, aud erecting the block, being 
about 83 tons weight, ... ‘ss eee eon 518 9 
Balance in Treasurer's hands, evs £51 8 9 


“This proposal I think fair, as Mr. Smyth was paid the same 
price fur figures of a similar kind, and the manner of payment I 
think satisfactory and convenient.—June the 7th, 1808.— Francis 
JOUNSTON.” 

“The Imperial Parliament, in 1805, granted £6,000 to be applied 
towards completing the building of St. Andrew's Church, and the 
erection of a steeple and epire, the first ston® of which was laid in 
April of the same year. ‘The Dissenting congregation of Fustace- 
street accommodated the parishioners of St. Andrew's in their place 
of worship from 1798 till the church was completed and oy ened on 
Sunday the 8th of March, 1807, on which occasion the chief person- 
ages in Dublin attended, and the money collected amounted to 
£588 10s. 9d. The total sum expended on the rebuilding of the 
church and the purchase of an organ amounted to about £22,000. 
The church of St. Andrew, says Mr. William Monck Mason, ‘is of 
a circular form ; its interior very splendidly decorated, but its ex- 
terior, together with its unfinished steeple, exbibits a strange heter- 
ogenous collection of architectural blunders; the humour of every 
one of its tasteless projectors appears to have been gratified by the 
introduction of somewhat of his favourite style; so much of its steeple 
as is finished is Gothic, executed in bewn limestone; the church is of 
brick ; the entrance or porch of granite; the situation of every part 
ig likewise misplaced; the church opens upon the street, 50 that di- 
vine service is perpetually interrupted by the noise of carriages ; had 
the steeple been placed so that its lower part should serve as a vesti- 
pule, this most considerable defect in its construction would have 


been remedied.” 
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OUR MARKETS. 


*“ Compartsons are odious,” no doubt, but nevertheless serve to 
awaken us sometimes to a deficiency which might probably otherwise 
pass unheeded. Comparing with other cities, attention has been spe- 
cially directed to “ pavement,” ‘‘ sewerage,” “bridge accommoda- 
tion,” and “ water supply,”"—the latter agitation having attained a 
kind of European celebrity from the earnest and lengthy deliberations 
on the various projects mooted—but the sanitary arrangements and 
the convenience of the public as regards ‘‘ Our Markets "—s0 palpa- 
bly deficient in every possible respect—seems to be passed over as ‘“‘a 
thing” not worthy of thought. If we have been taught a lesson 
e sewhere in sanitary matters—and surely all endowed with compre- 
hension must admit we have and are being daily—can any defi- 
ciency be brought more home to us than in the arrangement of our 
markets? We boast of our spacious thoroughfares, our public build- 
ings, our quays, as the noblest in Europe, our squares—even as a 
model for the British Babylon, but let us for the necessary elements 
of the outward man, retire to the shambles of the victualler and the 
stalls of the huckster or fishmonger, what a scene presents itself? 
We say, certainly unprecedented in the United Kingdom, in any city 
or town one-fourth the capacity and importance of Dublin. View 
some of the pettiest villages or hamlets in England or various towns 
even in Ireland, and they will be found to possess all the elements 
for facility of business on a scale suited to the requirements of the 
lscality, aud to the sanitary welfare of the inbabitants. An English 
market-house is a picture of cleanliness, of system, and suitability to 
its required purposes; some of the Irish are partly so—especially 
those at Cork—but in the second city of Her Majesty's dominions, 
‘‘our dear, dirty Dublin,” what a sorry figure is presented ?—WNo 
market at all! is probably the better designation for the huddled 
shambles of the Cole’s-lane. the Moore, Leiuster, or William-streets 
animal food depota, where man and beast are alike reyarded, where 
the dainty requirements of the one are indiscriminately mixed with 
the offal thrown to the other, where purchasers’ nasal organs are at 
certain seasons submitted to an intolerable test, and they are compelled 
to transact their business under dripping eaves—where the necessary 
cleansing and other appurtenances are absent, where a breath of 
wholesome air is unknown, and where in warm weather, from the 
putrid stores within, poisonous exhalations are emitted to the detri- 
ment of the inhabitants of populous neighbourhoods. These 
are facta which to our minds cannot be contradicted ; if so, we invite 
comment or qualification, and if not, the necessity at once suggests 
itself for a move in that direction, as earnest as in any other of sani- 
tary tendency. 

A correspondent of a local contemporary—rejoicing in the origi- 
nality of his conception—suggests that a Covent Garden flora] mar- 
ket shonld be erected in Dublin, but we think that the actual neces- 
saries of life should be provided with a fitting receptacle before a 
crystal hall for horticultural display and fashionabl. lounging after 
Cockney style be thought of. ; 

The state of our markets cannot much longer be tolerated, and as 
our municipal body numbers many members of philanthropic and 
practically useful minds, we earnestly direct their attention thereto. 


— 


WATER WANTING AT THE NORTH SIDE. 


Ir seems to be a characteristic of our Corporate constitution to defer 
granting to the citizens the necessaries of pure water, effective sew- 
erage, and good light, until the public voice with vociferous outcry 
demands compliance. Districts however improving,or likely toimprove 
and become populous, are expected first to develop themselves fully, 
before any encouragement will be given by the provision of requisites 
for the inhabitants. This is an expectation contrary to common 
sense, as nen will not build to any extent or speculate on general 
improvements in localities where a thirsty soul may not find the 
quenching wherewith, where open drains and stagnant pools send 
forth footid exhalations, and where, after sunset, an out-door essay 
is attended with much risk to life or limb. It is certainly a princi- 
ple of progressing backwards, the policy of which appears very 
questionable, financially and otherwise. In the neighbourhood com- 
prised within Upper Sheriff: street ,Church and East-roads, and the 
Circular-road leading to the Wharf, and thence to the new Graving 


Docks, and other buildings of the Port of Dublin Corporation, are 
the elements for a new and important district, if the encouragement 
even of abundant water were afforded. On Church-road are domestic 
dwellings of three classes—two new cottages to rent at some £18 per 
annum are in progress of completion experimentally at the end next 
Wharf-road—various others are projected, and a resident has actually 
commenced the preliminaries for six others in same locality in a field 
where an open foul drain runs parallel with the road for a consider- 
uble distance. Not one drop of pipe-water is obtainable nearer than 
Sheriff-street Bridge—some half mile or so distant. 

To complain of faults and not to suggest a remedy, is not our 
maxim, so we submit, that as the water is in Upper Sheriff- street, the 
main might at a emall expense be continued by the Dock-yard-gate 
to the ‘‘Smoothing Iron"—where for the thousands who resort there 
in the summer for bathing, a draught of fresh water from a public 
JSountain would be most palatable, and thence by the East-road to 
Church-road. From our own acquaintance with this locality we 
can vouch that even this one concession to commence with, would La 
a wise one, and ensure its growth. The more extended the city be- 
comes, the greater will be the corporate revenue; and a deaf ear 
turned by its members to necessary improvements, must be accom- 
panied by extreme blindness to public interests. 
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ALTERATIONS OF LIBRARY BUILDING, T.C.D. 


THE contract recently entered into by the Board of the Alma Mater 
with a view of providing increased shelving accommodation in, and 
otherwise improving, the library, under the direction of Messrs. 
Deane and Woodward, has evoked some personal correspondence in 
the daily journals, wherein the architects are accused of Vandalism 
and unnecessarily tampering with the present edifice, &c., &c. The 
old library building consists externally of cut atone, the lower story 
being arcaded—and affording a spacious ambularium in inclement 
weather for the professors or students—and the upper presenting a 
range of architraved square-headed windows—the fenestration ar- 
rangement not quite in accordance with custom now-a-days — with 
rusticated piers bet ween,and surmounted by rich Corinthian entablature 
which carries a continuous balustraded parapet. The library apert- 
ment is a noble one, probably the largest in the kingdom, being 210 
feet by 41 feet, and 40 feet in height, with a richly coffered horizontal 
ceiling. We believe it was opened about the year 1593, having oc- 
cupied two years in building. The rapidly accumulating collection 
of volumes, manuscripts, periodicals, &c.,—for there is an act of 
parliament requiring, under heavy penalty, that a copy of every 
publication in Her Majesty's dominions must be deposited in the 
British Museum, and Trinity College, Dubliun—demanded increased 
space. ‘To lengthen or widen or erect additions to the existing build- 
ing, would necessitate a most material interference with the arrange- 
ments of the other buildings in proximity, and in fact may be pro- 
nounced an impracticability. But there was a dernier resort left 
viz., to procure extension upwards and without interfering with the 
present galleries by removing the ceiling, betw-en which and the 
roof timbers existed a considerable space. We may also mention 
that the old roof having performed its duty for more than two cen- 


turies and a half was deemed a fit subject for retirement, and thereby 
an additional facility for achieving a double purpose was presented. 
The alterations now progressing comprise the removal of that ceiling, 
the substitution of a new cylindrical vault formed of semi-circular 
oaken ribs, and sheeted with planking of the same material following 
the curve ; the construction of an entirely new roof, exactly the same 
outline as before—though alleged not to te so—and the adding of 
granite columns inside the ambularium central on the arcade piers, 
and affording both support for the oaken uprights on which the prin- 
cipals of the new roof are to rest, independent of the old walls, as 
also assistance to the present floors, which exhibited symptoms of in- 
stability. The library will be materially improved, and instead of 
being accused of Vandalism or even want of judgment, the architects 
have, to our minds, surmounted a difficulty most nobly. The columns 
are not of a classic order—in fact, they are of no order—and if there 
be a cause for regret in the matter, it is that they are not so; 
but, being placed internally, are comparatively unseen. They 
are, more properly speaking, square shaped, perfectly vertical 
antes with chamfers on the arrises widening towards the 
astragal, continued up a bell-shaped cap and terminating in a point 
at the abacus. The expenditure will be £7,250, and Messrs. Cock- 
burn and Son are the contractors. 
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ST. VINCENT’S CHURCH, SHEFFIELD. 


MESSRS. HADFIELD AND 


ST. VINCENT’S CHURCH, SHEFFIELD. 


Tue new church of St. Vincent of Paul was built during the course 
of the year 1858, the foundation stone having been laid on the 25th 
day of March same year. 

The plan is devised to meet the peculiarities of the site, which is 
adjoining the schools previously built in White Croft. The church 
has two entrances, one being from Solly-street, the other from the 
top of White Croft. 

The edifice consists of a nave—with an apsis for the chancel—110 
feet long by 27 feet wide. On the north side is an aisle of irregular 
width, but averaging 10 feet, and abutting upon the works of Messrs, 
Spencer and Sons. On the south is an aisle 19 feet wide, and at 
the west end of it will be the tower, which is not as yet commenced. 

Two sides of the edifice are more or less lost to view from the 
srowding of the adjoining buildings, but a large space is left on the 
west and south. The west elevation is particularly admired, from its 
loftiness and the elegant proportions of its lofty coupled windows: 
In the upper portion of the gable is an elaborate niche, containing 
a fine statue of the patron of the church, sculptured by Messrs. Lane 
and Lewis, of Birmingham, who have also done various carvings 
about the building. 

The nave is separated from the aisles by an arcade of stone pillars, 
with moulded capitals, the arches being of fine red brick, with alter- 
nate stone voussoira, and the label moulding of black brick. 
This admixture of stone and brick gives to the interior a character 


GOLDIE, ARCHITECTS. 


of decorative effect which is wholly structural, and so founded upon 
the truest principle of ornament. 

The church is in the early decorated style, built of stone, in a 
solid and durable manner. The nave is roofed with a series of coupled 
braced rafters, s0 arranged as to admit of a pannelled ceiling to be 
hereafter added, and the chancel is defined by a coved and pannelled 
ceiling, and a rood beam supported by angel corbels, sustaining the 
crucifixion and the attenant statues of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John. The apse is lighted by three two-light windows, to be here- 
after filled with stained glass. 

The nave is provided with strong simple benches, and the whole 
church admirably lighted with gas, and heated with hot water. 

The chancel floor is paved with Minton’s tiles. The altar is of 
Brodswortb stone. The tabernacle, reredos, and all the remaining 
furniture of the sanctuary are to be added asthe means are provided. 
The south aisle is lighted by three-light windows with tracery, and 
over the altar is a wheel window, of good size and form, filled with 
stained glass. 

The tower will be terminated by a steep roof, with a group of 
octagonal pinnacles at its base; all to be covered with lead, and ter- 
minated with metal finials. The belfry will be lighted by coupled 
windows, and the lower portion of the tower will be of the utmost 
simplicity and solidity. The door opening into it, will be however, 
deeply moulded with a richly sculptured tympanum. 

The Architects are Messrs. Hadfield and Goldie, of Sheffield, and 
Parliament-street, Westminster, London, 
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ALL HALLOWES COLLEGE, 
DRUMCONDRA, NEAR DUBLIN. 


THE accompanying illustration is an engraving by Mr. Hanlon, 
from a photograph which has been faithfully perpetuated. This ac- 
counts for the extensive foliage in the foreground, as the point from 
which the view was taken ia studded with beautiful trees. For the 
sake, however, of our “architect” readers we should have wished 
the beauties of nature to merge a little, and admit of the artistic 
features of this handsome quadrangle being better developed. The 
block has—by the courtesy of the President of the College—been 
kindly placed at our disposal. 


The buildings at present erected form part of a general design 
which is being gradually carried out as the requirements and means 
of the college increase. They consist of the north, west, and part of 
the south wings of a quadrangle 220 feet square in clear. No part 
of the east wing has yet been taken in hands. The west wing. or 
entrance front, facing the Swords-road, contains the entrance hall 
and grand staircase in the centre, with porter's lodge. To the right 
of the entrance hall is the Aula Maxima, in which the great acade- 
mical exhibitions of the college are held: its dimensions (exclusive 
of the gallery at the southern end) are 95 feet in Jength by 30 in 
width and 25 feet high; it is lighted by seven two-liyht traceried 
windows on the west side; one end is formed into an elevated duis 
for the reception of distinguished visitors. The principal entrance to 
the Aula Macima is through three large doorways in the southern 
end, opening from a central cloister in close proximity to the church. 
Returning to the entrance hall, on the left is situated the Gene- 
ral Reception-room which is 70 feet long by 30 wide. This room is 
also inteniled to serve as a museum of natural history, costumes, and 
antiquities of all countrice, towards the formation of which several 
valuable contributions have already been made by former Alumni of 
the college, who are dispersed over every part of the globe. Through 
two pointed archways we pass from the central hall to the west 
cloister, which occupies the entire of the east side of the wing above 
described. The nortbern end of this cloister opens into the cloister 
which runs along the south front of the north wing. The principal 
floor of the north wing is occupied by the various study halls and 
class-rooms, such as the Sacred Scripture Hall, the Theology Hall, 
the Halls of Ecclesiastical History, Logic, Natural Philosophy, and 
Humanities, and the rooms of tl College Debating Society. ‘These 
halls vary in size from 40 to 20 feet long by 20 feet wide. The 
width of each cloister is 12 feet. The north wing also contains a 
large staircase for the use of that part of theestablishment. The 
two upper stories of the west wing contain a central corridor 10 feet 
wide, lighted by large three-bay windows in the north and south 
ends, and by lantern lights in the roof. On either side of these 
central corridors are situated the President’s-rooms, with those of 
some of the Professors and Students. There are sixty rooms for re- 
sidence, including baths. &c., on both floors. The north wing being 
narrower than the west, has the corridors (which open into those of 
the west wing) on the north side; so that the professors’ and stu- 
dents’ rooms (numbering, in all, 32) face the south. 

The greater part of the south side of the quadrangle will be occu- 
pied by the church, of which at present the choir and sacristies only 
are built. The choir is 80 feet long by 26 feet wide; the side walls 
are 30 feet high, and the roof of high pitch and open. The east win- 
dow is of five lights with traceried heads: the windows in the south 
side are all of three lights, with traceried heads of various patterns. 
The demands on the college for increased accommodation for the 
students, and other pressing necessities, have hitherto prevented the 
permanent furnishing of the chapel or the introduction of decorations 
to any liberal extent. Temporary altars and stalls, of the exact 
dimensions of those which are to be permanent, have been erected, 
so that ecclesiastical order and discipline is perfectly observed in the 
several church services and ceremonies. A generous benefactor of 
the institution has erected a monument to the founder of the college, 
the late Rev. Jobn Hand, in the usual place on the gospel side of the 
altar. Some mural paintings by Messrs. Barff and Co., ornament 
the east end. The design for the completion of this church, as 
shown by the drawing exhibited by the architect, Mr.J. J. M‘Carthy, 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy last year, comprise an ante- chapel ex- 
tending towards the west, and projecting about 15 feet beyond the 
front of the west wing, lateral chapels, and tower and spire. A 
cloister connecting that of the west wing with buildings to be here- 
after erected towards the south, will be continued along the west 
front of the ante-chapel; and over the cloister will be an organ 
gallery. ‘Ihe west end of the church will be lighted by a large 
Catherine-wkeel window. 

The east wing will be, like that of the north, appropriated to class 
rooms, study hallx, and the dwellings of professors and students. It 
will also contain the college library. 

The fine old mansion, shown in our illustration, formerly known 
as Clonturk House, situated to the south-west of the new college, 


contains the present library, the refectory, and dormitories for some 
junior students. 

The grounds to the east and south of the college are appropriated 
to the recreation and exercise of the students; and a little capella in 
Italian architecture, erected by the proprietors of Clonturk House 
during the last century— not as a chapel, but as a lounge—is now 
the last resting- place on eartb of the deceased ineimbers of the college. 

We believe an antiquarian spirit had some influence in selecting 
the name ‘All Hallowes.”"—‘lhe lands of Clonturk, or Clyuturk 
(the site of the college), were a grange belonging to the ancient 
Priory of All Hallows, Dublin. They are frequently mentioned in 
the ancient registry of the priory, published by the Irish Archoleogical 
Society in 1845. 

The entire of the new buildings have been built and finished to the 
perfect satisfaction of the Directors of College by Mr. John Conclly, 
of Prince’s-street, Dublin. 


MACHINE CARPENTRY AND JOINERS’ WORK MILLS. 


WE give this month a view of the extensive Saw-Mills lately 
erected at the North Wall by the Messrs. Martin, which we visited 
a short time since, aud were so pleased that we considered the sub- 
ject worthy of being presented to our readers as a supplemental 
illustration. The mills are for the purpose of sawing and working 
timber to suit the various requirements of the building trade, and we 
believe them to be as extensive as any in the sister country. We 
noticed that the machines were by Woorsam & Co., London; Forrest 
and Barr, Glasgow; and Robinson & Son, Rochdale; also that an Irish 
firm (Victor Coates and Co., Belfast) constructed the powerful steam 
engine and boilers. The facility of erecting buildings must be greatly 
aided by the application of machinery. These mills are capable of 
turning out daily within the usual hours from 12 to 15 handred of cut 
deals, 60 to 100 tons of cut timber, and 20 to 30 thousand feet of pre- 
pared flooring and mouldings; and in theextension now making on the 
east side, additional machinery can be erected so as to accommodate 
the various requirements of the trade, ample available steam power 
being in reserve. A rumour has reached us that offers have been 
made to the proprietors for the purchase of the concern by a com- 


pany—the formation of which is contemplated by some members of 
the trade—for the importation and sale of timber; whether this 
arrangement be carried out or not, we feel convinced that a more 
convenient locality could not bave been selected for the erection of 
the mills, standing, as they do, close to the import timber wharf, and 
in the midst of every description of imported timber, with ample 
room for storage, presenting facilities for supplying our wants with- 
out seeking elsewhere, saving risk, expense, and consequent delay 
of cross channel freight, and at the same time giving employment 
to our lucal tradesmen. 


Se -< 


PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE ACROSS THE LIFFEY. 
Tue project so long talked of, so frequently and so earnestly urged 
on public consideration, and as often shelved to bide its time, seems 
to be again on the fapis; but we apprehend it will again share the 
same fate as hitherto, till the memory of “ the quay-wall tax” shall 
have vanished—till “the whinstone pavement experiments” be fully 
paid for, “the water supply problem” solved, and the tone of the 
public mind fully tested by pecuniary draws—till the existing 
bridges shall have been pronounced incapable of modification for 
required purposes—and till provision is made, by the construction of 


docks elsewhere, for the shipping now occupying that portion of the 
river—and last, not least, till the funds are forthcoming to meet the 
expenses. 

Freee 


THE DUBLIN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


WE are gratified to announce that harmony—not dissension, as 
heretofore—prevails in this establishment, and that the last Annual 
Report shows its financial position to be in a healthy state, “all 
liabilities having been discharged up to 31st December last, and a 
balance of nearly £50 remaining in bands.” What a contrast to 
former years! We heartily wish it may continue to prosper, and as 
enemies often become sworn friends, that a7? will unite hand in hand, 
consigning the unpleasantness of the past to oblivion, and think and 
work for but one object—the advancement of the Institution. The 
lecture-hall has been much Improved—and there is an alteration in 
the platform contemplated—under the directions of Mr. John Bourke, 
architect, one of its earliest members, and who bas ever taken a 
lively interest in the well-being of the Institute. 
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RESTORATION OF ST. DOULOUGH'’S CHURCII, COUNTY 
DUBLIN.* 


Ever ready to chronicle progress, we feel pleasure in recording the 
effort now being made to preserve this ancient ecclesiological relic 
from dilapidation. To those who, previously to the introduction of 
railroads, travelled by the ordinary route to Malahide, these remains 
were familiar; but comparatively few now-a-days have an opportu- 
nity of seeing them unless impelled by antiquarian tendencies to the 
spot. Writers on the antiquities of Ireland have rarely omitted to 
mention St. Doulongh‘s, but some only in such a casual way as to 
leave a very faint impression respecting its architectural merits. 
Ledwich, Grose, Miss Beaufort, Brewer, Colgan, Ware, and othera, 
for instance, have each alluded to the building, but evidently without 
detailed investigation. In May, 1856, Mr. Sloane, C.E., architect, of 
this city, and now entrusted with the work of restoration, after a careful 
survey, prepared comprehensive drawings of the structure, which, with 
a lengthened paper on the subject, he submitted to the Ecclesiological 
Society of St. Patrick's. The Rev. Dr. Reeves, Vicar of Lusk, read 
another paper before the Royal Irish Academy in April, 1859, which 
aroused the lovers of antiquarian art to make a positive move towards 
the saving of this venerable relic from ruin. Subsequently an infiu- 
ential committee was organized, and donations liberally poured in, 
80 that we soon expect to hear of practical steps being taken towards 
the development of this object. 

Mr. Sloane’s estimate for the necessary repaira is £143 16s, com- 
prising the fullowing items, viz. :-— 


Exterior, # ecco oce eee £61 17 6 
Cell, ... eee vee eee 16 11 6 
Oratory, or ‘ve wit 2517 0 
Chamber over Cell, ... one 7 2 6 
Chamber over Oratory, eee 1516 6 
Staircases, eee eee eee 3 10 0 
180 15 0 

Contingencies, at 10 per Cent,... 138 1 0 
Total, ses £143 16 0 


A sum seemingly very smal] for such an important work ; but the 
smaller the more available happily. To the present incumbent, the 
Rev. W. S. Kennedy, mach merit is due for his exertions to accom- 
plish this undertaking, and if others fullowed his example, the few 
ancient architectural relics Ireland can boast of would not be in their 
present neglected and deplorable condition. 


Correspondence. 


THE LATE FIRE IN LOWER GARDINER-STREET. 
THE PROPOSED WATER SUPPLY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THK DUBLIN BUILDER. 

Dear Sirn,—We are told by the promoters of the Corporation 
Water Works Bill, now before the public, that a principal benefit 
to be derived from the new system is, that “if a fire occur, we can 
have within two minutes, not two or three or ten fire-engines pouring 
water continually upon it, but the pressure of the great city basins 
pouring a vast flood with great force upon the burning pile.” This 
—without specially commenting on the actual merit of the proposed 
water scheme, from which, though differing on principle, I am free to 
confess has been ably and practically dealt with in some of its details 
by Dr. Gray and the other gentlemen constituting with him the sub- 
committee appointed by our municipal body—appear to me a palpa- 
ble absurdity; for this reason, that be the supply ever so powerful 
and copious, it cannot, without extraneous aid—viz., proper organi- 
zation of a fire brigade (which there is not) promptly to place in 
operation the mechanical appliinces necessary to render the water 
available—of itself Le of any service. I have been present at niany 
fires in the city, great and small: I have both wiinesxed and heard 
various just complaints of deficiency of water, the late arrival of en- 
gines, and so forth, but never to the extent that I did on the night 
of the 21st inst., when the fire broke out in No. 96 Lower Gardiner- 
street, and, when there was abundance of water twenty seet distant, but ro 
engine to work it. Happily the consequences were comparatively 
trivial, but they might not have been so, and considering that there 
was a heavy gale of wind blowing at the time, the result, however 
fortunate, seems providential and mysterious. At ten o'clock, or 
thereabouts, the alarm of ‘‘ fire” was given, and after a short in- 
terval one, two, three, and subsequently more policemen arrived. 
Delay arose in procuring entrance, but when effected the first step 
was to open the hall dour wide, as also the tco drawing-room win- 
dows. Under any circumstances I need scarcely dwell on the inju- 
diciousness of such a course, but with a positive storm to fan the 
flame, the proceeding was (to ray the least) most stupid and ill-timed. 


* Fora dctailed description of this edifice see page 71 ante. 


The trimmings of the two-pair front window were on fire, the squares 
of glass gave way one by one, and each gust of wind acted more 
powerfully with each additional vent; now all this time, while the 
police were within, confusion seemed to reign amongst those without— 
no one seemed to have his proper duty defined, and each looked to his 
fellow to do the needful. St. Thomas's and St. George's parish engines 
were sent for, but neither were to be had; and until the police within, 
assisted by a chimney sweep named “ Foley,” who volunteered his ser- 
vices, literally tore every atom of burning woodwork from the window 
and thereby arrested the progress uf the fre more extensively, the 
consequences appeared to he most serivusly questionable. All this 
time, though the fire-plug was turned on aud yielded an abandart 
supply, no engine was to be seen, nor did any arrive until fifteen 
minutes past cleven o’clock—one hour and fifteen minutes after the 
fire originated, and in which period the house might have been re- 
duced to vinders. Here then was no lack of water; and if ten times 
as abundant a supply were obtainable, of what avail coald it be 
without the hose and the engines? A Benovvex. 
is a 


— _ ee ee ee 


THE TIMBER MEASUREMENT QUESTION. 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


Sin—My attention has been called to a report of a meeting of the 
Builders’ Association, held on Monday, the 9th instant, at which the 
following resolution, amongst others, was passed :— 

‘‘ Resolved—That Mr. Barcroft, the present measurer, be called 
upon to state his opinion relative to calliper measurement, and to 
what extent it affects the purchaser in contradistinction to string 
measurement.” 

In compliance with the above resolution I beg to say that, in ac- 
cordance with my experience, which extends over a period of 25 
years, I have found a difference in favour of the string, of from 5 to 
25 per cent. to exist, according as the timber was well squared or 
wany; and I fully agree with that part of Bir. Chaloner's letter 
wherein he states that it is necessary to have a sworn measurer to 
act between the merchant and the purchaser—for during my expe- 
rience, I have found many frauds attempted to be practised by un- 
principled purties, and especially upon public companies. The par- 
chaser is not generally aware, however, that he has the power to call 
upon the measurer to examine the merchant's account, in order to 
see that the measurement of the timber for which he is charped is 
correct or otherwise, yet such is the case. However disposed I may 
be to agree with moat of the remarks contained in Mr Chaloner's 
letter, I cannot but think we ought to be able to settle all our differ- 
ences amongst ourselves, and with this view I would propose that a 
deputation, consisting of builders, retail timber merchants, and cabi- 
net makers, should wait upon the Messrs. Martin and lay this matter, 
aud their views upon it, befure these gentlemen, when, I have no 
doubt, an amicable arrangement will be the result. The Messrs. 
Martin have already stated in their circular that any of the trade 
wishing to purchase according to the old arrangement would be so 
dealt with, and in either case I will be the measurer to stand between 
them and the purchaser. It is undoubtedly the interest of all parties 
concerned that the timber trade should be kept in the port of Dublin, 
and to effect which a sound and friendly feeling should exist bet ween 
the importers’and the trade.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

7 J. Barcrorr. 


42a, Brunswick-street, Jan. 18, 1860. 


Liverpool, December 27, 1859. 

Dear Strn—The profession or trade of a timber measurer is not to 
be made light of because ‘‘a shilling per load" might be saved by 
disregarding his services. The integrity of the timber market is 
most immediately connected with the independence and skill of its 
port timber measurer, and his employment cannot be dispensed with 
without injustice resulting to some interest. Indeed the function of 
a timber measurer is practically to detine the customary usage of the 
port, and so lead to and enable the importer. dealer, and consumer, 
respectively, to avail themselves of honourable and fair dealing. The 
art of measuring timber, in any well-regulated community, is as 
needful in practice as any other branch of skill, and has the like 
right to its share of patronage and remuneration, while honesty and 
common sense alike demand its conservation, for the general good of 
the community. In Liverpool, for a long series of years, calliper 
measure was unknown (except in the collection of duty), and though 
now used as a freight measure on all colonia] and Baltic firs, its use 
has becn successfully resisted up to the preeent time, and very justly 
so, for calliper measure is just only between the importer and ship- 
owner, a8 determining the space occupied, whether the logs be sound 
or rotten, well squared or wany; and its use, even fur the exaction 
of duty, is more on the ground of expediency than justice. To 
charge the consumer by calliper measure is at variance with fair 
dealing, simply because by calliper you charge the buyer with a 


quantity beyond that which you deliver to him, and this is contrary 


to the usage of all trades, where more of an article is uswally de- 
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livered than is charged for, but never less. For instance, you hear 
of thirteen to the dozen, but never two, or of six score to the hun- 
dred, but rever four; and whether in the case of discount or measure, 
there is alwaya something in favour of the buyer. It has been the 
common Jaw of England, that a man could not vend any article as 
of a measure or weight greater than that actually sold. Every 
schoolboy has learned tare and trett. Now, apart from the usage of 
trade, no article requires cutting more than woud, and even when 
cut up, sawn fir is divided into four qualities; how much more 
necessary is this classification when the wood is in its raw or unsawn 
state, and some logs very defective, some perfectly sound, or some 
exactly squared, and others comparatively round? The acceptance 
of timber solely by calliper measure would lead to very many abuses, 
fraudulent representations, ill-squared logs, or logs nearly round. 
The calliper, beyond its use for masts and spars (because used in the 
round), was an instrument unknown for the measurement of logs in 
England until the introduction of a war-tax, where it appears to 
have been introduced among the custom officers for the sake of sim- 
plicity and uniformity. So important was the art of measuring 
considered here, that not only did it require, as now, an apprentice- 
ship to learn it, but measurers had to be sworn by the Corporation 
before they were qualified to act. The trade of timber measurer is 
yet one of the most important in this port, and certainly in no trade 
are there greater opportunities for dishonest practices as regards 
measure, a8 well as representation and manufacture, and the best 
check on these is in the employment of the disinterested and respon- 
sible measurer. The difference between string and calliper measure 
of timber varies so much, averaging, as it does, from 5 to 25 per 
cent., that no buyer can judge sufticiently close to enable him to re- 
gulate the difference by price only. The port of Dublin, which has 
hitherto given to its cabinet-maker a larger tare on wood than is ob- 
tainable in any other port of the United Kingdom, seems inclined 
henceforth to exact from its builder payment on fir, not only with- 
out any tare whatever, but absolutely to make him pay for what he 
does not receive, and this to the extent of nearly 25 per cent. as an 
extreme case. This is justice to an Irish capital with a vengeance, 
and yielding tare after an “Irish fashion.” The Scotch are very 
practical, and string measure, and not calliper, rules all sales of fir, 
whether in Leith or Clyde. | 
E. CHALONER. 


Dublin, 13th January, 1860. 


Sre—The letter of Mr. E. Chaloner, in the Freeman of 11th inst. 
on the subject of timber measurement, requires a little explanation ; 
and as the parties who got that letter written and published have 
not thought fit to afford it, I will endeavour to supply the omission. 
In the first place, Mr. Chaloner is a Liverpool timber broker, and 
of course, as such, takes a great and unselfish (?) interest in the Dublin 
timber trade; and further, Mr. E. Chaloner is a Liverpool timber 
measurer, and very naturally has an aversion to a change that 
would dispense with his services in this respect. In the possession 
of these facts, the public will be enabled to judge of Mr. Chaloner's 
independence and impartiality on the subject on which he writes, 
and how far his statements may be biassed by his interests. Mr. 
Chaloner speaks with authority on the fanctiona of a timber mea- 
surer, and as he both measures and selis the timber to the trade, he 
must know what protection he affords them. — Still, with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Chaloner, I do not think any interest would suffer, ex- 
cept the measurer's, were his services dispensed with; and I am of 
opinion that the Custom-house officer, who measures by calliper, and 
who is independent of all parties, is quite protection enough as be- 
tween merchant and trader, witheut the intervention of a second 
measurer, the expense of whose duties falls on the trade. Parties 
not in the trade may naturally suppose that the change from string 
to calliper is an innovation, and not in general practice, on reading 
Mr. Chaloner's letter, while the fact is, timber is sold by calliper in 
all the Irish markets, and in London, Bristol, Hull, and otber prin- 
cipal English ports, except Liverpool. Mr. Chaloner’s ingenious re- 
mark about the Scotch being very practical, and buying their tim- 
ber by string, if it has any meaning, amounts to this, that the 
traders of London, Bristol, Hull, Cork and Belfast are not so, and 
that the good sense of the United Kingdom, as far as the measure- 
ment of timber is concerned, is confined to the Liverpool, Leith, and 
Clyde markets. Does Mr. Chaloner hold this opinion ? 

I am at a loss to know what are the *‘many abuses and fraudu- 

misrepresentations” to which the adoption of calliper measure in 
the market would lead, and cannot understand how it would make 
logs of timber either “ ill-squared or nearly round ;” while very little 
experience would enable any one to estimate the difference in the 
value of timber according to the measure by which he buys it. Mr. 
Chaloner’s sneer at things done after an “‘ Irish fashion” was a fit- 
ting wind-up of the statements he has made for the information and 
instruction of the builders of the “ Irish capital,” in a style which, I 
am glad to say, has nothing Irish about it, and has, no doubt, 
afforded unbounded satisfaction to those who elicited it. Br. Cha- 
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loner is not to be blamed; he is only attending to his business, 
which is, to try and divert, sttll more, the trade of this port to Liver- 
pool.—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


ONE 1N THE TRADE. 


[Ata meeting of the Shipbuilders of the Port of Liverpool, held on 
the 26th ult., Mr. Thomas Royden in the chair, it was resolved that, 
“by the old-established Quay and String Measurement of the Port 
only will we, the undersigned, hereafter buy and consume any im- 
ported logs of wood.”—Signed, Thomas Royden and Son, Clover and 
Royle, Cato, Miller and Co., R. and J. Evans and Co., Chaloner, 
Hart, and Sinnott, T. and R. Clarke, jun. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN. 
Liverpool, 21st January, 1860. 
Sir,—Through an anonymous correspondent you did me the honour 
in your impression of Saturday last of naming me as “a wood- 
broker and measurer,” no fewer than eleven times. To this letter I 
do not deem any reply to be needful, but content myself with stating 
that, in the above capacity I was on the Thursday and Friday of 
last week employed by the importers of Liverpool, to sell by auction 
six cargoes of firet-class wovds, in the measurement of which, if 
reekoned by the Custom House calliper measure, every third foot 
was yielded as tare to the buyers, of whom there were no fewer than 
110; and I beg to inform the timber trade of the United Kingdom 
in general, and Ireland in particular, through your columns, that 
these auction sales of imports are here of periodical recurrence, and 
that the next will take place on the mornings of Thursday and 
Friday, the 2nd and 8rd of February, 1860, commencing each day 
at eleven o'clock, agreeable with an advertisement which appears in 
another part of your journal. Catalogues are available for reference. 


— ‘ Epwarp CHaconger, Wood-broker. 
Hotes of Heo Works. 
METROPOL ITAN. 


Among the many building improvements of a domestic class pro- 
ceeding in our city, we must not omit noticing the house, No. 2, 
Merrion-square East, the residence of James Tyrrell, Esq. It has 
undergone considerable improvements, the height being increased two 
feet, newly roofed, and a granite cornice frieze and blocking on front, 
plate-glass windows, handsome balcony, &c. ‘The hall entrance is 
by a spacious flight of moulded steps of Ballyknockin granite, with 
massive iron railings at the sides and round area. The doorway 
has a portico with columns and pilasters of polished Aberdeen granite 

the first of the kind used in the city) ; the entablatureis of Irish granite. 

e interior of the house has been considerably improved and de- 
corated, a splendid vestibule being the principal attraction, which is 
on the first landing of the staircase, and upwards of 80 feet long by 
10 feet wide, having a range of Corinthian columns and pilasters— 
with carved pedestals—on each side ; the spaces between being filled 
with stained-glass windows (supplied and fixed by Mr. Gibbs, sen., of 
Marylebone-road, London) representing Poetry, Music, and Drawing, 
with mirrors on the opposite side. The approach to the inner vestibule is 
by marble steps, and is lighted by a glass dome, the open being en- 
riched with a stucco frieze and a foliage of oak. The ceiling is a 
splendid specimen of stucco-work, having a full Corinthian cornice, 
and the ceilings are divided with enriched panelling. The floors of 
vestibule and halls are splendid, laid in various patterns of Maw’s 
encaustic tiles. The architect of the foregoing is Mr. E. H. Carson, 
and the works have been executed by Mr. Sam]. H. Bolton, builder, 
of Richmond-street ; the painting and decorating by Messrs. Sibthorpe 
and Son. The expenditure was about £3,000. 

The Messrs. Lovely are about erecting a very extensive covered 
timber-yard in Poolbeg-street. The roof, of 50 feet clear span, in 
iron, has been designed by Mr. Sloane, C.E. 

A large corn store, 250 feet in height and 55 in width, and 
roofed with timber ring post trusses, with four lofts, is to be built at 
Wapping-street, North Wall, Mr. Louch, architect. Owing to the 
slob natare of the soil, the foundation will be 10 feet deep. The 
expense will probably be £6,000. 

Tenders are in preparation for a house at Victoria-terrace, Sandy- 
mount, for Francis Salmon, Esq. Mr. Sloane, C.E., Architect. 

An asylum has been recently completed at New-street, after plans 
furnished by Mr. Joseph Maguire, architect; Mr. 8. H. Bolton, the 
builder. It is designed to accommodate twenty-six widows; is of plain 
but substantial character externally, and its internal arrangements are 
commodious and suited to the required purposes. This structure has 
been erected at the sole expense of Alderman Atkinson, at a cost of 
£1,000, to commemorate (as we learn) his year of Mayoralty, and 
forms another link in the chain of philanthropic acts which has 
distinguished the worthy alderman, and is worthy of imitation by 
those who succeed to the honour of the civic chair. 

Several villas are about being erected at Leeson Park, near the 
site of the new Molyneux Church. Mr. Sloane, C.E., architect, 
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Preliminary arrangements for the erection of the new Augustinian 
Church at Juhn-street are so far progressing that operations will 
shortly commence, and we underataud that designs will be invited 
from architects in competition. 

The house No. 81, Grafton-street, which fell some time since, is 
being rebuilt by Messrs. Hopkins, to add to their adjoining pre- 
mises. ‘The front will be of decorative character from designs by 
Mr. Burne, architect. Mr. J. H. Bolton is the builder. 

Extensive improvements are in progress on the demesne of Friars- 
town, for Captain Baily, under the superintendence of Mr. John 8. 
Sloane, C.E. and Agricultural Architect; also large farm-offices, 
including houses for various machines and farm implements. These 
will be driven by a turbine, or horizontal wheel, on the principle so 
successfully applied by Mr. Sloane, in situations where economy of 
water is an object. The turbine will be supplied from a large reser- 
voir, or catch water basin, whieh is intended to receive the water 
from several fields in progress of being drained. The waste water, 
after doing its duty in the turbine, will be used for irrigation, and 
other works of a useful character. In the same demesne is being 
formed a very fine fish-pond, which will, from its ornamental cha- 
racter, add greatly to the picturesqueness of the estate. The con- 
tractor for the various works is Mr. Aaron Laughlin, builder. 

Various artificers’ works are to be perfurmed at Portobello Bar- 
racks, Dublin, from 24th inst. to 31st prox. and tenders are required 
for same. 


PROVINCIAL 


A new place of worship, for the Primitive Wesleyan Methodists, 
has been erected and opened at Tyrone. The building is said to be 
chaste and beautifal. 

A site has been selected on the South Mall, Cork, for the proposed 
Protestant Hall, and the owner, Miss Howard, has presented it to 
tke promoters. 

A new convent is to be built at Mountmellick according to designs 
by Mr. John S. Butler, of Dublin, architect. 

A handsome dwelling house is to be erected at Dundrum, County 

Down, on the property of the Marquis of Downshire, according to 
plans, &c., by Mr. Henry Smith, arcnitect, Downpatrick. 
_ The Grand Jury, Co. Longford, are about erecting an iron lattice 
bridge at Scrabby, on the road from Granard to Arvagh, with other 
works in connection therewith, fur which they are prepared to re- 
ceive tenders up to the 18th inst. 

A gallery is about to be constructed at Banagher Presbyterian 

Charch, according to designs by Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, Architect 
and C.E., Derry. 
_ Lord Lorton is about to place in the church of Ardcarne (now re- 
building) a Memorial Window, to the memory of the late Viscount 
and Viscountess Lorton. It has been ordered in London, and will 
cost about £200. 

A commodious parochial house is being completed at Edenderry, 
and the Marquess of Downshire has given £30 subscription. 

‘The new convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Roscommon, is being 
completed. 

The Gothic chapel recently erected at Carrick-on-Suir for the 
Christian Brothers, is a neat building, and contains a handsome 
stained glass window by Messrs Casey, Brothers, of this city. 

St. Patrick's new Catholic Church at Gargary, Dolly’s Brae, has 
been erected under the direction of Mr. W. J. Barre, of Belfast and 
Newry, architect, who, as already stated in the Dublin Builder, took 
the prize in the Ulster Hall competition, It is in the Gothic style, 
designed to accommodate 600 persons, and in the belfry is a bell of 10 
cwt., cast by Mr. Murphy. Messrs. Barff and Co. supplied the altar 
and tabernacle. Expenditure about £2,000. 

The Right Hon. Lord Carew has contributed £100 towards the 
erection of the new church at Courtnacuddy, also a site in addition. 

A new Convent is to be built in a conspicuous position on the 
Upper Glanmire-road, Cork. 

. A large sum is to be appropriated to the extension and improve- 
ment of the Athlone Barracks, which are said to be very much re- 
stricted. 


a | 


From the mineral statistics for 1858, compiled by the Keeper of 
the Records at the Museum of Practical Geology, it appears that the 
total value of minerals raised in the British Isles in that year was 
£22,319,599, of which two thirds were for coal. Estimating the 
value of the metallic ores when in a marketable state, and adding 
that of the coal, the gross amount is £31,266,932. It also appears 
that the quantity of coal raised in the year, which was 65,529,483 
tons, was equal to nearly three times the quantity obtained in the 
five principal coal-producing countries of the Continent, and that of 
this large aggregate only 64 millions of tons were exported, our 
home consumption and stock in hand accounting for all the rest. 

Intelligence of the successful laying of the telegraph between the 
_Chatinel Islands and France has been received. - a 


Reviews. 


Examples of Modern Alphabets, Ornamental and Plam. By F. 
Delamotte. London: E. & F. N. Spon. 


I~ a former number we had occasion to notice the ‘‘ Book of Orna- 
imental Alphabets, Ancient and Modern,” by the same author, and 
to express a favourable opinion thereof. The work now before as is 
a companion to it, and produced in similar style and size. The 
contents comprise examples of various Alphabets, large and small, 
Ornamental, Egyptian, Spurred Letter, Fleur-de-lis, Riband, Saxon, 
Italian and Roman shaded, Ornamented German, Italic, Gothic, 
Perspective, Rustic, Pearl, large and small Relief, Arabesque, Roman, 
and Old English, Analytical, &c. ; together with Hebrew and Greek, 
and Engrossing and Court Hand Characters. The selection¥ are ex- 
cellent, and the book must prove an acquisition to numerous classes, 
from the architect to the sign-painter, and we may add, the scrivener 
like wise. 


Irish Rural Almanac for 1860. William Robertgon, Dublin. 


THE proprietors of an excellent cotemporary, the Agricultural Review, 
edited by Dr. Cameron, produced with the new year an almanac, to 
the compiling of which the editor and contributors of that journal 
lent their assistance; and the little volume—which, however, ex- 
tends to some 180 pages of closely-printed letter press—is a most cre- 
ditable work, elegantly printed, and comprising much valuable intelli- 
gence in farming, gardening, and sporting matters, besides some 
generally useful tables and memoranda. 

Such spirited enterprise us characterises this establishment merits, 
and doubtless will command its reward. 


The Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal: an illustrated periodical.— 
New York. 


Vol. I.; No. 9. (the first we have seen) has reached us. It gives us 
much pleasure to see that the various classes in the Far West, to 
whom our own journal—in this country—is devoted, are likewise re- 
presented by a very excellent contempurary. It, like ours, no doubt, 
has, in its infancy, much difficulties to contend with, arising from 
various causes, of which invidiousness is probably not the least prom- 
inent; butfrom our own experienceof what may be done by energy and 
perseverance, we would counsel our “ transatlantic brother” to bring 
these powerful levers unceasingly to bear—guided by forethought— 
and complete success will crown his efforts. The journal ia swedl 
written, the selections varied and judicious, the paper, letter-preas, 
and printing good, and the illustrations excellent.. The remarkably 
small subscription of two dollars per annum (of course, in advance, 
and exclusive of postage) will secure 52 copiea, and we warmly com- 
mend it to our friends. 

There is another journal of a similar class published in Australia 
and termed the Melbourne Buelder. 


LAW NOTES. 
COURT OF COMMON PI.EAS. 


The Itight Hon. Lord Gough v. Carmichael.—Motion was made for 
liberty to plead double to this action, which was brought to recover 
damages for alleged negligence and breach of duty as an architect. 
The pleas sought to be pleaded were a traverse of the contract, as 
alleged in the summons and plaint, and also of the alleged negligence. 
Granted. Several eases of great interest to the members of the 
building profession especially will come off thisterm, amongst which 
we may name that of Kempston v. Butler, Hugh Kelly v. Cramp- 
ton, Burke v. Carroll. 


STATE OF THE COURT. 


Sergeant Fitzgibbon applied to the Chief Justice to cause the 
proper authorities to have remedied the heating arrangements of the 
Court, and stated that he felt ::uch difficulty in speaking at all, in 
consequence of the steam coming from under the table; and re- 
marked “it was hardly credible that those who have the care of con- 
structing and arranging buildings like those should be so brutally 
ignorant of the laws they are acting under.” His Lordship promised 
to draw the attention of the Board of Public Works to the matter. 


EEE 


OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the unexpected death of Mr. Thomas 
Anthony, aged 62, of this city, architect and building surveyor, 
which took place on the 17th ult. Mr. Anthony was a native of 
Cork, an excellent draughtsman, and an experienced measurer, in 
which latter capacity he pursued a lucrative practice for many years, 


and for some time previously also undertook building contracts. 
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THE COUNTY SURVEYORS OF IRELAND. 


SEVEN members of this body—viz., Messrs Brett (Wicklow), Lanyon 
(Antrim), Tarrant (Waterford), ‘Townsend (Queen's County), 
Hill (Ring's County), Stokes (Kerry), and Tate (Dublin)—presented 
a memorial to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, to the effect— 
That the office was instituted in the year 1834, and was the first for 
which a competitive examination was required. ‘That every holder 
has undergone examination, conducted in a severe and searching 
manner, into his qualifications as a civil engineer and architect. 
That the duties of the office are of an onerous and responsible cha- 
racter, and have been and are continually on the increase—fourteen 
acts of parliament having been passed, each of which has added to 
these duties, without providing any increase of salary. That there 
is no allowance whatever for travelling expenses. ‘That the salary, 
after payment of travelling expenses, is little over £200 in the smal- 
ler connties, and much less in the larger. That such remuneration is 
inadequate to the qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of a 
county surveyor, and far below that received by civil engineers in 
other public departments, or by any of the other civil servants of the 
country of equal standing and attainments That while every other 
county office has been classiticd with salaries proportioned to the du- 
ties, no classification exists for the office in question. ‘That the sa- 
lary has, in every case, been fixed at the maximum allowed by law. 
That the duties of this office are exercised over areas, expenditures, 
and mileage of roads, which vary respectively from 200.000 acres to 
1,200,000 acres—from £4,000 to £31,000—from 400 miles to 1,900 
miles. That while the principle of superannuation is all but univer- 
sally applied to other public officers, there is no provision by which 
county surveyors can be sup-rannuated, or placed upon a retiring 
allowance. ‘That the inadequacy of the remuneration has been fre- 
quently brought before the executive, and as frequently admitted.” 
The memorialists pray that His Excellency will graciously cause 
such measures tu be taken as will briny the matter before the legisla- 
ture during the present sexsion, so as to give effect to the recommen- 
dation of the select committee. 

The prayer of the memorial is recommended by the Duke of Iein- 
ster; the Marquesses of Drogheda, Conyngham, Londonderry, Clar- 
ricarde, Sligo: the Earls of Antrim, Farnham, Arran, Dunraven, 
Bandon, Listowel, Ventry, Castlerosse: Viscounts De Vesci, Lifford, 
Ashbrook, Monteagle, Monck, Powerscourt : Sirs R. G. Booth, M P., 
George Hodson, 1D. Norreys, J. Esmonde, C. Coote, A. Weldon, H. 
Walsh, Thomas Young, G. G. Aylmer, James Stewart, Thos, Burke, 
M.P., C. O’Lo,hlen, John Carden Johu Stronge, Richard Musgrave. 
Richard O'Donnell: Barons Dunboyne, Stuart Decies: and the fol- 
lowing Members of Parliament— Lord Dunkellin, D. O'Connell, The 
O’Donoghoe, Right Hon. H. A. Herbert, W. Monsell, Dawson Da- 
mer, Michael Dunne, R. P. Dawson, Stewart Knox, W. W. F. Hume, 


Charles Tottenham, E. J. Couper. ‘ 
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‘Miscellancous. 


Str Jonn McNetnt, C.E., anp Mr. Jonn Bower, C.E.—A 
smart correspondence has recently appeared between these gentle- 
men, relative to the proposed Letterkenny and Lough Swilly Rail- 
ways, of the former of which projects Mr. Bower is engineer. Sir 
J. MeNcill asserts that “the Letterkenny line has a series of curves 
of contrary flexure from end to end; that “there are only 1% miles 
which can be considered st:aiht ;” condemns the curves in Donegal ; 
and assumes that “the Board of ‘Trade will not sanction the level 
crussinys ;” states “that a good line could be laid out that would 
suit the country better;” that ‘* the cuttings and embankments are 
not judiciously planned,” &c., &c. To these Mr. Bower replies, that 
even if true) ‘‘ curves of contrary flexure would not indicate a bad 
line, as nearly all modern railways have become of that character, 
econonising capital, and increasing the profits to the shareholdera ;” 
that “the straight portions measure upwards of 3 miles;" that 
“there are 43 miles on flat curves of from 4 to 12 furlongs radius,” 
making nearly 8 miles which, for all practical purpos:s, “ may be 
considered straight.” Mr. Bower also reminds Sir John, that he 
(Sir John) is now making lines with quicker curves on worse gra- 
dients—viz., County Down main line, and Bangor and Donaghadee 
branches; also, that on the Navan and Kells line there are seven 
level crossings out of eight public ruads, on rine miles of railway ; 
and hopes before the Parliamentary Committee to disprove the state- 
ment relative to the cuttings, Kc. 

Oax Srains.—To such perfection has “imitation” in painting 
arrived, that the natural product may frequently find a fitting sub- 
stitute in the artificial article; and perhaps in no instance connected 
with building materials is it more so than in that of woods and 
marbles, An imitation, if inferior, is positively bad to a vengeance, 
but if good, it will command attraction. The process of stuining 
and varnishing is comparatively simple, and certainly more effective 
than the ordinary regimé of painting. To impart even to new deul 
the appearance of ‘“‘onk” is the purpose of Ibbotsou’s stain, for 
which Messrs, Boileau aud Boyd, of this city, are the agents. 
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TrxstTimoniaL TO Dr. Camron, Professor of Chemistry, Editor 
of the Agricultural Review. &c., &c.—We are much gratified to see 
that this long-contemplated and well-merited compliment has at 
length been matured, and that the handsome sum of £180 haa been 
subscribed. The testimonial is divided into two portions—the one 
ornamental and useful, consisting of a very large gilt shade clock, 
representing Pandora in the act of opening the box and letting forth 
its destructive contents; the base, wreathed, standing on a gilt 
plinth. ‘The supports are a pair of candelabra for five lights each, 
representing ‘* History” and * Fame,” each standing 9n a gilt plinth. 
The inscription is enzraved on a silver-gilt shield, let into the rose- 
wood stand for the shade. The whole constitutes an exquisite group; 
and in the selection of the figures of History and Fame the commit- 
tee have manifestly intended to convey to Professor Cameron, in 
allegory, a graceful and marked compliment. ‘The other is to be a 
complete chemical apparatus; and in coming to that decision the 
committee have exercised great judgment and good taste. 

DroGuEepDA Harsour Boarp—SramMEEN QuaRRY.—At a recent 
meeting of this Board, Mr. Donor, Harbour Engineer, reported— 
‘Now that the working of this quarry is about to terminate, and 
finding at all times the anxiety felt by this Board for the safety and 
welfare of the men in their employ, it becomes my pleasing duty to 
be able to inform them, that for nearly nine years past, during 
which time the work has been conducted by steam and manual 
labour, raising annually from 24,500 to 27,000 tons of stone, and 
having, by blasting, during that period, consumed five and a-half 
tons of powder, from the commencement of the work to the present 
time not one man has been disabled, or otherwise injured, so a3 to 
prevent him from attending to his work before the end of a week ; 
and those solitary cases were caused by a cut from a stone or a 
bruise from a crowbar. This happy result is chiefly owing to the 
precautions taken to have the staging, gantry-roads, and machinery 
properly attended to.” 

ACTION OF IRON Natts 1x Suips.—M. Kuhlmann asserts that 
the use of iron nails in building wooden ships is one of the chief 
causes of their decay. The rotting or decay of wood is a process of 
slow combustion, and M. Kuhimann considers that the iron nails act 
as carriers for oxygen, and introduce it into the substance of the 
timber. By contact with water and air the iron is rapidly converte: 
into a sesquioxide. In this state it yields a portion of its oxygen to 
the wood, and is reduced to the state of protoxide, which further ac- 
tion of air and moisture converts to the sesquioxide and so the pro- 
cess goes on. M. Kuhlmann fortifies his theory with several exper- 
imeats, and appeals to the well-known blackened and rotten appear- 
ance of ships’ planks that have been long in contact with iron nails 
or bolts. Copper nails do not produce this effect. ‘Ihis is a matter 
which ought to be investigated by our naval authorities, as a large 
proportion of our annual expenditure arises from the decay of ships. 
We believe housewives will admit one fact which M Kuhlmann ad- 
duces, namely, the tendency to decay of those portions of linen or 
cotton articles which are affected by iron mould. 


A handsome pyro-pneumatic stove-grate, combining the double 
quality of warming and ventilation, has been fixed in the National 
Bank. It answers its purp»se admirably, and is the invention of 
Mr. William Pierce, 5, Jermyn-street, London, from whom full par- 
ticulars as to its principle may be had. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 


Tar “merry Christmas" and “ happy new year” greetings are now matters of 
memory only, scarcely a relic of the festive scason being left suve the Pan- 
tomimes! The thread too of their existence is doomed to be untimely cut,’ 
when the withdrawal of the novelty element—now an expiring spark—in 
their vi ality compels them to * yfeld up the ghost." The mysterious Har- 
lequin’s wand, the rial movements of the Columbine, and the adventures 
of the “funny” Clown and suffering Pantiuloon were never better apprecia- 
ted by the pubiic, both old and young, than in the Pantomhnes presented 
this season at our Theatres. At the Royal, King Hotuponeverything vocife- 
rously maintained his supremacy as ‘King of the Castle,” amongst all the 
gorgeous appendages of his court; and Prince Dumond and the Princess 
Brighteyes “red und were beloved,” until the cruel fairy, rejoicing in her 
powers of transformation, used her magic influence. The scencry, as usual, 
wis diversified and attractive, though probably questionable—omitting the 
artist’s licence—in some details. However, the leasee’s catering energies scem 
not to flag, and he has maintained, as js his wont, the ancient credit of our 
national ‘Theatre. 

The Queen's audience, judging from happy faces and applauding hands, 
seemed to relish the humour and the adventures of ‘‘ Daniel O'Rourke,” with 
his not very enviable winged companion. ‘The scenery, appointments, and 
mechanical appliances were, as usual, creditable to Mr. Webb's enterprise, 
making due allowance for comparatively Mmited resources. 


NOTICE. 


Post-ofice Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Rog, 42, Maspnot-strert, DUBLIN. 

Kee” NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, g¢c., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the 
Dusuin Buitper.” All other Communications should be addressed 
to the ‘‘ Editor.” 
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Building Materials. 


SAWING, PLANING, 2 MOULDING MILLS, 


GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
MICHAEL MEADE, 


AVING nearly completed the ex- 


tensive Buildings and Machinery for Sawing, 
Pianiug, Moulding, Tenoning, Grooving. &c., Timbers 
at his new works, begs to inform his friends and the 
ublic that he has REMOVED his business frum 
Vestland-row, In conjunction with his business as 
Builder, he has now opened a new department for 
the sxle of all descriptions of Materials used in 
Building. Timber, Deals, Laths, Prepared Flooring, 
Skirtings and Mouldings of all Sizes and Patterns 
always on hand Doors, Sashes, Sash Frames, 
Shutters, Architraves, &c., made to order on the 
shortest notice and most reasonable terns. Being 
the only Manufactory of the kind in Dublin, {t offers 
an advantage to persons Building which has not 
hitherto presented itself In this country. 

From M. M.'s long practical experience in the 
working of al) descriptions of Timber. persons re- 
quiring their Thnber sawn or planed will flad a great 
advantage in sending it to the above Mills. 


MHOMAS HENRY CARROLL, 
70, SIR JOHN ROGERSON'S-QUAY, 
(furmerly occupied by Mr. Jumes Fagan). 
Now landing, ex CLIO. from Quebec, 

The following FIRST-CLASS TIMBER GOODS:— 
Prime Red Pine, of largest averuge aid superior des 

cription. 
Quebec Ouk, Ein and Ash, 
White Pine clenn and large. 
Pine Board Timber, of larjyest averages, 
Pme Leuls & Plank, 1st & 2d quality (no drds). 
Spruce Deals & Buttens, A0., do., do. 
» Pine Steres and Hogshead Slices 

N.B.—This Cargo is one of the best ever bronght | 
into this market, and the Timber will be sold accord- 
ing to the established rule of the port—viz., STRING 
MEASURE, 

70, SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S-QU AY. 

Is siso fully supplicd with the best ENGLISH, 

IRISH, and SCUTCH CLAY GOUDS, including 


Roof Tile, all sizes, Fire Bricks and Blocks, 
Paving Tile, do. Chimney Tops and Cans. 
Ridge Tile, do. Cummon and Fancy Bricks. 
Sewer Pipe, do. Red Fronting Bricks. 


Bangor Slates, and Bangor and Valencia slate Slabs, 
Slate Cisterns; Portland, Scotch. Caen, and Daubigny 
Stone; Irish Limestone. fn Block; Yorkshire and_ 
other Flagging; Seasoned Muhogany and Walnut : 
Plank. 
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HE CITY SAW MILLS.' 


JOSEPH KELLY, 


Having purchased the Interest in Nos. ¢6, 67, and 
68 THOMAS STREET, which adjoin the Saw Mill 
Premises, 128, FRANCIS-STREET, bese to inform | 
the Public the Principal Entrance will be 66 and 67 
THUMAS-STREET (opposite John’s-lane). The large 
epuce nequired will give increased fucility, and pre- 
vent any complaint as to delay. 

Having also erected EXTRA MACHINERY for 
SAWING, PLANING, and MUULDING, &c., esti- 
mutes can be furnished for Architrayes, Duors, Sashes, 
Skirtings, &c. 

The SLATE, PIPE, TILE, and BRICK YARD. 
JOHN'S LANE, isiargely stocked with Wyatt's Best 
Bangor Slates, Doulton’s Sewerage Pipes, Bridge- 
water Fronting Bricks, Uven Tiles, &c., Chimney 
‘Tops and Flue Linings. 

The WHOLESALE .YARD, Sir Jons's Quay, 
contains :— 

A large Stock of well-selected Timber and Deals, 
of the following Cargoes, imported this year, viz:— 

Ex Agnes, St. John's Deals. 

Ex York, do. do 

Ex Cascuide, St. Stephen's Deals. 

Ex Swarthwick, Quebce, Timber Deals and Staves; 

Ex Triton, from Memel, Timber and Lathwuod. 

Ex Sophie, Richabuctoo, Deals. 

Ex Hiawatha, St. John's Deals. 

Fx E. Sherman do. do. 

And daily expects, 

Ex Oello, from Memel, Timber, Deals, and Lath- 
wood, 

Ex Argentinus. St, John's Deals. 

Which will be sold at moderate rates, 


THE CITY SAW MILLS, 
66 and 67 THOMAS-STREET 
(Opposite John's-lane), late 
127 FRANCIS STREET. 


TWO CARGOES OF FIRE-CLAY (Coal Island) 
DRAINAGE PIPES, are now discharging. 
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and Bencn Cramps, in great variety of size 
nd price, at 
BOOTH, BROTHERS’, 


also Prime Stock Kricks, de.ivered at any Station 
on the Dublin and Wicklow Kailway, at Kingstown, 
Dublin, &c., can be had from 
BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Samples lie at our office. 


JUILDERS’ GOODS, Kitchen Ranges, 
Ironmongery, Window Gass, Oils, Palnra. and 

Puper Hangings, of the best qualities. at MAURICE 

BROOKS’, SACK VILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


PATENT RIDGE TRESSLE, 


frok Builders, Bricklayers, Painters, 
&c. These Trossies will be found very impor- 
tant, nn they muke a safe and useful Scaffold on the 
Ridge of a Building in a few minutes. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM WILKINS, 
Britnoge,. BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


OFFICE OF THE “CROWHILL, MILTON, AND 

KENMUIR QUARKY COMPANY (Limited).” 

51, RENFIELD-sTRKET, GLASGOW. 
t those extensive and well-known Quarries— 
Crowhill, Milton, and Kenmutr, near Bishopbriggs— 
long wrought by Mr. Wm. Neilson, parties desirous 
of supplying themselves with a first-class Rock, will 
be served promptly with any quantity, bowever 
large. 

From our facilities for despatching materials by 
private Rullway to Forth and Clyde Canal, Builders 
in Jreland will find this a cheap and ready mode of 
supplving themselves, 

Any ordcrs with which we may be favoured, shall 
recelve uur best attention. 

WILLIAM GRAY, Secretary. 

Notr— We refer for sample of our stone to the new 


National Practising Schools, at’ Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin, and new Exchange, Dundalk. 
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AVING entered upon a Lease of 


Muilding Ground, tc. 
UILDING GROUNDat RATHGAR 


| —between Kenilworth-square and Hurold's-croa- 
road. near Roundtown—to be Let. at from 2s to ds. 
per Foot, Lunded Estates Court Tide, and 900 yearn’ 
Lease. Apply to 
BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAF TON-STREET, DUBLIN, 
N.B.—A Quarry on the land, and bricks at half-price. 


A FEW HALF-ACRE PLOTS at 
DUNDRUM for Detached Houses, within three 
minutes’ wack of the Railway Station, to be Lat 
cheap. Bricks and stune on very moderate terms to 
parties building. 
BENTLEY AND SON, 


110, GRAFTON-STKEET, DUBLIN. 


UILDING GROUND, most desi- 


rably situated on the SORENTO-RUAD, 
DALKEY, to be Let, on a Lease for 900 years; also 
the ground at CLIFF-TERRACE, near SANLY- 
COVE, BULLOCK. The particulars of which may 
be known at the Office of Jokx LoucH, Esq., 15, 
MOLES WORTH-ST., DUBLIN. 


TO CAPITALISTS AND BUILDERS. 
O BE LET for BUILDING, the 
Ground round Wellington-square and in Hatch- 
street, the Maps and particulars of which may be 
seen at the Offices of Jon Lovcn, Esq., Arciiitect, 
15, Molesworth strect, Dublin. 


BELMYRA, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. 
TO CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS. 


\} OST DestmraBce Burtpinc Grounp 

TO BE LET —This Estate, containing 150 
Acres, situated within half a mile of the l'undium 
Railway Station, has been Iaid out In Lots for Buiid- 
ing. The position is admitted to be the most bean- 
Uful in the environs of bublin, and is particularly 


-|well circumstanced In every respect. commanding 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


YANDELL anvnv SAUNDERS, 
\ QUARKYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 


List of prices ut the Quarries and Depots, also cost 
of transit to any part of the United Kingdom, fur- 
shea on application to Bath Stone Office, Corsham, 

 ilts. 


BATH STONE UF BEST QUALITY. 
ICTOR anp SON, Quarry Pro- 
Prigrors and Stone Mekcnants, BATH. 
List of Prices of Box Ground, and Corshum Down 
Stone (loaded in railway trucks at Box or Corsham 
Station), also cost of transit to all parts of the king- 
dom forwarded on supplication to Bath Freestone 
Works, Box, near Chippenham, Wilts. Dressings 
both plain and ornamental) prepared ready for 

fixing.) Vases, Tombs, Chimney-pieces, &c. 


‘TIMBER AND SLATE STORES, 
SWIFT'S-ROW, Lowrr Orvwonxn-quay 
(Near the sfetal Bridge). 

Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch. 
American Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &e.. &c. A large 
Stock of Staves on hiunds. Country Orders promptly 
attended to, GEORGE FINNEGAN. 
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FIELD DRAINING PIPE TILES. 
OSEPH KELLY is landing at his 


Stores, Sir John’s-quay, a large Cargo of Dun- 
gannon Fire Clay Field training Pipes, consisting of 
1}, 2, 3, and 4 Inch, which will be sold at moderate 
rates. 

Ciry SAW MILLS 66 ano 67, THOMAS-STREET. 
__ Dublin, 18th October, 1859. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ENRY E. JAQUES Architectural 
Carver (late of Myres‘s, of London), begs to in- 
form the above that he hus commenced business at 
$6, Middle Gardiner-street; and having a thorough 
knowl. dge of Architectural Curving, he respectfully 
solicits their patronage. 
N.B.—P.asteR Mopers Cut. 
56, MIDDLE GARDINER-STREET. 
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views of Killiney Hill, overlooking Mount Merion, 
City and Bay of Dublin, &c. 

A railway station in the centre of the estate isin 
contemplation, bringing it within ten miuutes’ drive 
per rail of Harcourt street. 

A map of the lands, showing them laid out in 
bullding lots, can be seen, and every information 
obtained, at the offices of Edward Henry Carson, 
C.E., Architect, &c., 25, Harcourt-street. 


IN CHANCERY. 


aes 1 be Let, on very reason- 
Ffulliote. able terms, all that and those 
the Houses and Offices known as AIR 


LODGE, RATIIMINES, contiining eve-y ac-ummo- 
dation for a res,ectabie family. Also the House No. 
6, MARINO-CRESCENT, CLONTARF STRAND, 
having Purlours, Drawing rooms, fo ir best [ed- 
rooms, Servants’ Kooin, Water Cluset. Kitchen, Pan- 
try, dc.; Garden front and rere. These Houses are 
beautifully situated, commanding good views, with 
the advantage of the omnibus passing every half 
hour to and from Dublin. For terms apply to the 
Receiver. Edward Henry Carson, Esq . 234 Hareourt- 
street; or his Solicitor, Peter Lambert, Esq., 36, 
Lower Ormoud-quay. 


—_—L————_—_—— 


Hk Representatives of the late Mr. 


JOSEPH BOOTH, 35, GOLDEN LANE, Dublin, 
respectfully present their sincere thanks to the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Traders of Ireland, for the pa- 
tronage their Bstablishment has been favoured 
With for the past half century, and are now desirous 
of calling purticular attention to their extensive 
Stock In Trade. 

The Mahogany Stores are well supplied with St 
Domingo, Cuba, Honduras, aud Mexican wood, in 
log and plank. 

The Veneer and Fancy Goods consist of St 
Domingo mottles and curis, Kosewood, ‘Nullpwood, 
Ebony, bird-eye Maple, Ha-ana and Pencil Cedar. 

The Timber Stores are well supplied with Memel, 
Oak, Red and White Pine, in log and plank; also, 
Quebec and St. Juhn Deals, from eight tu twenty 
feet long. 

The character of the Artist Warchouse is so well 
known that it ix only necessary to intorm the 
public that special attention will be paid tu this 
dej-artment, and every article will be stamyed with 
the maker's name. 

Tu prevent any mistake, lease direct to 


BOOT 
$5, GOLDEN-LANE, OUBLIN. 
N.B.—AI orders by pust will meet immediate 
attention. 
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NE'Y GAS REGULATOR AND PURIFIER. 
ESSRS. DEFRIES & SONS, of London, having taken 


\ out a Patent for the above new Gas Burner, we beg to announce that we 
have just made arrangeinents with them for the special sule of It. 

This artistic und coinplete Buruer is the most economical ever {ntroduced, 
and ix the admiration of all scientific men, on account of the various qualities 
it possesses. 

First—It purifies the Gas by filtration, and allows no more Gas to pass 
ugh the Barner than is absolutcly required to give u full, clear, and 

riliane light. 

Second—It effectually checks all undue pressure, und does away with the 
unpleasant flickering aid noise caused by the same. 

Third—The interior is antt-corrosive, and is impossible to get out of order. 
and when once set right It will iast for years, 

Fourth—This Burner answers with any eommon nib, and is unerring In its 
operation. 

Fiftth—It can be fitted by the most {inexperienced hand. 

Sixth—Thouugh last, not least—it effects a suving of 25 per cent. 


Price Is. 3d. each. 


GREGG AND SON (Sole Agents), 


LAMP MAKERS AND GAS FITTERS, 
18, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


HURLFORD FIRE-CLAY DEPOT, 
4%, COOK-STREET, GLASGOW. 


OHN ROBSON begs to draw the attention of Gentlemen and Farmers 


tu his superior 
CATTLE TROUGHS FOR FEEDING CATTLE, 


which were awarded the First Prize at the Glasgow Highland Agricultural Show, in August, 1857; at 
Abenieen, September, 1858; at Glasgow Locul Show, June, 1858; und at other Agricultural Shows; and 
Medal, (859, at Edinburgh Highland Agricultural Show. 
HORSE M.\NGERS WITH GRUEL-LOX, SINGLE MANGERS, PIG TROUGHS, SHEEP TROUGHS, 

Always on hand, Gas Kerorta, FLur Covers, Fire Bricks, Froorixa Tinsa, Plain and Ornamental 
Criunxr Cans, Grounp Fire-cray of best quality; Oncomes for Vents, Ventlings, round und oval; Patent 
Square Ventlings for to prevent back smoke, and give good ventilution into rooms; Stack Pillars, which 
were awarded the Silver Medal at Glasgow, June, 1859; at Edinburgh Hightand Agricultural Show, August, 
1859; Sewerack Pipes, from 2-inch up to 24-inch bore, which were awarded the First Prize of £5 at Edit- 
burgh Highland Agricultural Show, August, 1859; Fietp Drain Pires, which were awarded the First 
Prize at the Highland Agricultural Shows—Aberdeen, September, 1858, and Ed:nburgh, August, 1859. 

All Orders sent to the above Address will be promptly executed. 


—— eee em ee 
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NS 


TGAS REGULATOR 
CLL LLL 


HE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW BARS, adapted for Domestic G 


Windows, Shop Fronts, Conservatories, Skylights, Veranduhs, Exhibition and Counter Cases, 
Aqusriums, Fern Cuses, etc., etc., combining perfect transmission of light, durability against rust or 
decay, and veconomy in the facility with which they are kept clesn. 

Aquariums with Slate or Marble Bottoms of various sizes, with or without Fountains, also of gluss. 


Manufactured by LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham. 
All kinds of Flint Glass, cut and plain, Coloured Window Sheet, Optical Sheet, Coloured Lenses, etc. 
Agents at Dublin—Messrs. Sistiorre and Son, CORK-RILL, 


GALLON AND BEAN, LEEDS: 
Cut & Wrought Pail fAanufacturers, & Barvdware Herchants, 
| a sels ULLY request all 


BuiLtpera, Contractors, CARPENTERS, 
&c., requiring Mortising Machines, previous 
to purchasing, to cxumine and test ther 
patent combined Crank and Lever Machine, 
which will Mortise (Tenon and Bore, if re- 
quired) both Hard and Seft Wood. and ts 
also adapted for Drilling and Punching Iron. 

The superiority of this Machine over all 
others consists fn the aubst:tution of @ solid 
wrought-iron plate Crank or Eccentric, by which 
greater pacer is ultained, in place of cast-metal 
Rack and Pinion Wheel, the Teeth or Cogs in 
which are so “able to strip or break out—in the 
dircet and perpendicular action of the Lever 
and Crank on the Cutting Tool, and conre- 
quent diminution of friction--in being stronger 
and less complicated in ita construction, and 
more porrerful in its motion—in the facility of 
its adaptation to the various depths of material 
—and in its von-liabilily to break or get out of 
working order. 

This Machine has now been adopted in 
preference to all olhers by some of the prin- 
cipal Builders In London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Belfast, who will bear 
testimony to its being the most powerful and 
efficient yet mode 

For further particulars apply to the Pe 
tentees and Makers, GALLON, BEAN, and 
LUMB, LEEDS. ; 
Extract from the Report of the Roval Dublin 

Society's Spring Show, 1859 :— 

“Gallon, Bean, and Lumb, Leeda, exhi- 
hited a very useful and complete Mortising 
Machine, which was highly commended.” 

N.B.—The Putentees respectfully intimate 
that this Patent extends to, and comprises 
Machines for Mortising by Steam and other 
motive power, as well as by hand: and 
mukers and vendors of, or parties buying or 
using Mortising Machines, are cautioned 
aqaine any infringement, as the patent right 
will be strictly maintained. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


ATRICK KERR, SURVEYOR & 
BUILDER, consivters it advisable st th!s par- 
ticu'ar period to inform his numerous friends thut it 
is not his intention to confine himself exrciusirely to the 
Building business; and bess to say he wil! sti.] con- 
tinuc to act as Building Surveyor and Meusurer. 
93, Leinster-rcad, Kuthinines, 
January, 1860. 


TO THE LANDED GENTRY OF IRELAND. 
DVERTISER begs to acquaint the 


Noblemen and Gentlemen of Ireland that he has 
had great experience as un Agricuitural Engineer 
and Architect. and is open to engagements for the 
preparing of Plans for Fann Buildings, Drainage, &c., 
for the ensuing Spring. 

Gentlemen wisling t> obtain Loans under the 
Lands’ Improvement acts should at once consult Mr. 
SLov\nk, who will send them the Forms, prepare 
the requisite Plans, &c., in compliance with the 
Rul: of the Board of Public Works in Ireland, on 
whose staff Mr. S. was for many years. 

JOHN S. SLOANE, Arcirrect & SURVKTOR, 

5, RICHMOND-STREET, Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 


\ ESSRS. James & Epwp. BARKER, 


CONTRACTORS 
To Her Majesty's War Departinent, and the Ecclesias- 
teal Commissioners for [reland. 
All orders executed to satisfuction. 
82, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN 


\ ESSRS. O’DUFFY AND EGAR, 
1 Suncicat and Mg&cHANICAL Denxtiats, may be 
consulted free at 75, DAamu-sTREKT, opposite the 
Lower Castle Yard. 

ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


SURRIDGE (late of London), 


B, Manufacturer of Photograph Appuratus, 
Scientific Modeller, &c. 
67, AUNGIER-STREET, DUBLIN, 


== 
PURE AND BRILLIANT GAS LIGHT. 


AS IN COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


IMPROVED PATENT HYDRO-CARBON GAS 
APPARATUS. 

JosuvaA EpMCNDSoN and Co. having the exclusive 
right to Munufacture and Sell this Gas Appa- 
ratus, call attention of the Public to this most valu- 
able invention. It ts peculiarly adapted for Lighting 
Gentlemen's Mansions, Co!leves, Milis, Munufactories, 
Railway Stations, other Country Establishments, and 
Public Gas Works tor Towns. 

The Appxratns wil' produce more Gas from a ton 
of Coal than any other, and can be so arranged in 
the erection that the Cooking of an establishment, 
of whatever size, can be effected without expense, 
no fuel being required beyond that used in making 
the Gus. 

Purticulars as to price, size. scientific merit, ete., 
and the most satisfuctory reference to parties fur 
whom i¢ has been erected In this country, will be 
given by 

JOSHUA EDMUNDSON AND CO., 
34, 35, 36, Capat-stRextT. 


Estimates for all varts of the Kingdom given, free 
of expense. 

Country Towns lighted at a very small cost. 

Agents for Milncr's Fireproof Safes. 


BBOTSON’s [proven OAK STAIN, 
for imparting to New Deal the appearance of Oak, 
and to New Ouk the appearance of Antiquity. 

It is about half the expense of paint, and is easily 
applied with a brush. Being an Oil Stain, It has the 
important advantage over all other stains of being 
impervious to wet. It produces a bright gloss, but if 
a high polish is required, the proper varnish can be 
applied. 1t requires no aize or previuons preparation 
of the wood. 

The Stain (with the proper varnish, if required), 
of three shades—Light, Middle and Dark—ts sold in 
Bottles ut 6d., 1s., and 2s each, or by the Gallon, 
at 106, 

Sate AoErxta—ROILEAU axp BOYD, 
(Late John George Bolleau and Co., Mury's-abbey) 
9%, BRIDE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


RAUGHTS of COLD AIR round 
DOORS and WINDOWS prevented by GREEN- 
WOOD'S PATENT INDIA RUBBER STOPS, and 
Self-acting Slides, for the bottoms of Doors, which 
have proved to supersede all previous invention for 
the purpuse of Making the Joints of Doors, Windows, 
Show Cases, &c., Aik ‘Ticut. 
Agents for the Patentee— 
FERQUSON AND CO., 
Patentees &: Muaufacturers of Vulcanized Indl'a Rubber, 
Gults Percha Waterproof & Airproof Fabrics, 
108, GRAIL TON-ST., DUBLIN. 


BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, AT REDUCED PRICES. 
THOMAS HENSHAW & CQO., 
5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, 


EG to call attention to their extensive, varied, and well-selected Stock of Ironmongery in all its 
different branches. It consists of Parlour, Drawing-room, and Bed-room Grates; Kitchen Ranges, Cottage Ranges, Sash Weights; 
Iron Rim, Mortise, and Stock Locks; Hinges of all descriptions; Wrought and Cut Nails, Eave Gutters, Down Pipes and Fittings, 
Metal Skylights, Ventilating Bricks ; Cast-iron Chimney-pieces, with and without Grates; Rabbit Traps, Fox Traps, Galvanized Wire 
Netting, Fencing Wire, Sheet and Perforated Zinc, Sink Traps, Furnace Doors and Frames, Hot Air and Plain Stoves. Also on Sale, 

Saunders’ Patent Cooking Range, the most economical Cooking Apparatus of the day. 

Manufacturing and General Ironmongers and Tool Warehouse—81, MIDDLE ABBEY-8TREET. 
Spade, Shovel, and Tool Works—CLONSKEAGH. 

Agents for Perry's Patent Fire-proof Safes; quality considered, they are the cheapest in the market. Builders are invited to inspect 


our Stock previous to purchasing. 
5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, DUBLIN. 


W. WARNE AND CO. 


ALL the attention of Engineers and others to their PATENT MINERALIZED and VUL- 

CANIZED INDIA-RUBBER, in Sheets, and for Valves, Washers, Railway Buffers, Bearing Springs; Hose Pipes (delivery and 

suction), Flexible Tubings, Driving Belts, and to their improved Anglo-American FLEXIBLE CANVAS and INDIA-RUBBER 
PACKING, for Steam Jvints and Piston Rods. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NEW PATENT MINERALIZED KAMPTULICON, 
AND OF THE 
MINERALIZED INDIA-RUBBER SOUNDLESS CARPET CLOTH, 


Combin’ng Extreme FLEXiBILITy, and consequent non-liability to cracking; Durabitity and ImperMxABILiTy to Wet; WAKMTI 
TO THK FKEL AND DUFTNESS TO THE TREAD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARNE’S NEW PATENT INDIA-RUBBER MATS. 
These Mats consist of Tubes of India-Rubber, of various configurations, placed vertically in contact with each other, and are far more 
efficient than any other description of Mat. No ordinary wear can sensibly affect them; they thoroughly clean the feet like 
a brush, and the dirt rem ved falling through the cells formed by the tubes, is not carried by the feet on to the floors and passages, which 
are consequently kept perfectly clean; and by removing the Mat, the accumulated dirt is easily swept away. They are also made with backs. 

The Mats never clog, require no beating, and are readily cleansed by water. Unlike all other Mats, water in no way injures them, 
and it neither lodges on»: 3 absorbed by them. Indestructible by damp or wet, these Mats, made to any shape, size, or thickness, are 
especially suitable for uncovered passages and out-of-door purposes. 

The invention is peculiarly applicable for Mats for Baths, Conservatories, Laundries, Sculleries, Ships, Steamers, Omnibusses, 
eee and Seats, also fur Churches, &c.; and for Scrubbing Brushes for Decks, and Wooden and Stone Floors, and for House- 
maids’ Mats. 

All Mats are marked W. WARNE and CO.. Patentees, London. Orders received at the London Warehouse, 9, GRESHAM-STREET 
WEST, E.C.; or at the Factory, TOTTENHAM, N, MIDDLESEX. : 


WILLIAM BISSELL, 


UNION STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


OLE Proprietor of the Improved MORTISING MACHINE, the newest, most easy, simple, and 
powerful, yet invented. Also the universally and justly-celebrated Equi-action RIM and MORTISE LOCKS. 
Patentee of the well-known F looring Dogs, and 4-Ton Lifting Sacks. 
Factor and General Manufacturer of Builders’ Ironmongery. 


: ; é iv ~ ; wigs 
Machinery, Patents, fe. [3 SPHALTIC ROOFING FELT, a 
a a ee ee | light, clean, economical, and durable roofing, 
HASIFRSMITH IRON Works, Donan. | eee ee 
|) eee TURNER anp GIBSON,!] «a SS | uddressed to MAURICE BROOKS, IRonmonxcERr, 
Manufucturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, 5 a HODGES Guass, & Room PAPER WARKHOUSK, SACK VILLE-PLACE. 
Fruit Houses, Pine Pits, ete. Ere FOUNDER ba! 
ORNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, om ° 
hi eee oe eee rot &' WM. MCCLEARY WIGHTMAN, 
RAND Entraxce Gates, Guard Railings, Farm 4 h : RTISTS’ COLORMAN 
Gates, Hurdles, and Strnined Wire Fencing, ete. a PRINTSELLER & ARTISTS’ COLO 4 
Inox oors for hayes starions. Breweries, Gas a oe, DUBLIN bd 22, NASSA U-STREET, 
; forka, and Farm Buildings, ete. ane ON 5 
Wanuina & Vexti.atixa Dwciling Houses, Prisons, |g TIS. E*| Drawing Material, Paper of diferent sae Giloes 
Conscrvatories, Mills, and Public Buildings, ete.;] gf hanee: Pencils, &e., which professional gentlemen 
ete aun Cements ee Sees Q and others will find adapted to their requirements, & 
Bripcrs, Girpers, Iron Lattice, Bowstring, Snspen- moderate in price. 
ney Patent Balance Kolling, and Swivel Bridges, TA peg’ WARKHOUSEK AND PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 
and Floor Girdcers ‘ $ 
T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their work, PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 92, NASSAU-STREET. 
to i ie Conservatories, Heating, etc., as erected pees ieee See 
at the Roya, Botanic Garvens, Kew; the INNER OGERS’S Patent PEAT CHARCOAL 
> rv . * . < ; 4 ‘4 ¥ 9 
a ee ELLIS AND CO., Ln Sy tae ea, Dt 
} x the Dead, Purification of Sick Chambe a 
by them throughout the United Kingdom. ~ | MALONE MILLS, BELFAST, _ of Water, Purification of Ships, Stables, Cattle Shels; 
TEN { Ss ; for Packing Provisions, E utter, &c.; or 
ATENT OFFICES and DESIGNS Manufucturers of . A rican Porposes. Manueicuined by THE Hrattu 
REGISTRY, North West Chambers, 4, Lower | PaTesT ASVHALTE Roorixa, SHEKTING, IxoDoOROUS, | OF Towxs IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 
Ormond-quay, Dublin; and 47, Lincoln's Inn Fiekis, AND BuiLek Fui.13, | Works and Depots:—Derrymullen, Robertstown, 
London. J. P. Byxxe, Solicitor, Agent. Sole Agents tn Dublé 'Co. Kildare; Newcomen-brhige, Dublin; 5, Donegal- 
N.B.—A_ useful Pamphiect, “ Hints to Inventors : ¢ Agents tn Dublin, ‘sqnare, North, Belfast. General Agent—Josxrn CG. 


and Designers," gratis on application. Messrs. CAROLIN asp EGAN, 20, EDEN QUAY. Tinaursoy. 
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ON THE MORE EXTENSIVE ADAPTATION OF GLASS— 
COLOURED ESPECIALLY —TQ ORNAMENTAL AND 
USEFUL PURPOSES. 


HE sudden and mysterious changes produced by the 
CG .fabulous ring of “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” 


celebrity, could be scarcely more striking than the 
rapid transformations of the march of intellect. Our crystal 
palaces, arising, as it were, at the bidding of commercial 
yreatness and necessity, complete in arrangement and detail, 
containing all that is classic and artistic, novel and useful, seem 
like the realization of romance, and are calculated, when we luok 
back on the barrenness of ages gune by, to impress us with an idea 
that it is owing to something more than human agency or iuvention, 
The genius of improvement strides along, and borne by its advanc- 
ing columns, we cannot often disengage ourselves to gaze upon the 
moving panorama with a contemplative eye. Easy is it for the 
poet or the essayist to stand, pen in hand, and dot down each striking 
feature, gathering therefrom instruction, and, yes, a veritable moral ; 
bat the practical man, if he be not dexterous, cannot do this but 
seldom, without risk of losing his place, and of being over-ridden 
aud lying 

“ For pavemont to the abject rear.” 

But he must even sometimes give himself breathing-time to con- 
template. He cannot halt, as one of the automata in a puppet-show, 
but, still moving, must direct the world whither to look, and upon 
what to think, as he presses onward. Our architectural and engi- 
necring creations may scem to encourage the idea of a material 
production eclipsing mental power—of reality eclipsing ideality ; 
but it is false. The actual result represents but an iasignificant quota 
of the ideal whole. A fruitfal genius is too often crippled by con- 
ventionalisms, and thus checked in mid-career, becomes a poor inter- 
preter of its own resources. Therefure may we louk on works of 
art, in most instances, as but shadows before of these to come, and 
what may seem to us now as but fairy creations, or rather, as they are 
generally called, romantic notions, will be ultimately realized, and 
the weil that hides a glorious future be gradually drawn aside. This 
is as sure as the simplest revelations of science have dissipated the 
mysticism attached to tle history of an ancient Egyptian priesthood, 
whose necromancy held so many millions in the chains of super- 
stitious awe, but the secrete of which we cau identify with a know- 
hdge of chemistry and natural philosophy. 

Among the many materials that are contributing to work such 
changes in the hands of enterprise, that of glass has been, and still 
is, an important one. To say that it bas been used ever asa 
poetical simile for clearness, transparency, and brilliancy, would be 
needless, as no simile has been so hackneyed by our poets, if we may 
give it so rude aterm. Ever a favorite with fabulous writers, it has 
now become so of theatrical scenists, and ro material is capable of 
so many adaptations in a decorative sense. Already have our 
London, Dublin, and Paris exhibitions demonstrated the immense 
range to which its many uses have access, and of which it is sus- 
ceptible in an architectural sense; in an engineering one it has yet 
to be proved of immense value. At some future time we may enter 
into this, but at present our remarks are intended to apply rather to 
coloured glass, and its prospective uses in a decorative sense. 

Beckman saya, “It is probable there was no great interval be- 
tween the discovery of the art of making glass and that of giving 
it different colours.” He proceeds to notice the first motives for 
that colouring, which appears to have been one of imitation—viz., 
the manufacture of artificial hyacinths, sapphires, &c. There seems 
no doubt that amongst the Romans it was considered as valuable, 
or nearly 60, a8 the genuine stone. 
spirit of deception, it would ») pear, for the first attempt at colour- 


ing glass, which, fortunately for the scientific world in these duys, | 


| is not the usual incentive to invention. 


We thus, therefore, thank the 


Many eminent Germaus 
brought the several processes nearer to our own time, and recently, 
in our own country, patents have been obtained for its more ex- 
tended adaptation, in the shape of coldmns and bars, from which it 


is more likely to become of universal use. The many modes in 
which it may be adapted to the internal fittiug and decoration of 
palatial and first-class residences, may be evidenced by the present 
use, though not as yet carried out extensively, in shop window- 
fronts in many of the leading towns and cities of Great Britain and 
lrelund. For stair-balusters, and even hand-rails, arranged as 
pilasters for mantle-pieces, ceiling-centres, as mirror-frames, curtain- 
bars. Then again for furniture, as the legs of couches, table- 
pedestals, &c. We will not go so far as to advocate the “ glass 
stairs’ of the nursery-tale, down which the ambitious fair one is 
repurted to have broken her leg, substituting for which a golden 
one. and dying, makes a journey from the tomb to demand the 
golden limb from her husband, who had no idea of burying such a 
valuable article; but such things may be realized, unlikely though 
it appears. The use of coluured or colourless ylass in all places 
where convenient would add much to the beauty and airy effect of 
@ mansion. 

In our cathedrals and churches, instead of dividing stained 
windows by inulliuns of stone or brick, it may be done by strony 
ones of coloured glass, the whole then presenting a greater mass of 
colour to the eye, and so condensing the subject as to preduce one 
grand pictorial effect. ‘The font, the pulpit, may be surrounded by 
pillars of glass. which may, perhaps, be colourless (but this depend- 
ing on the adjacent material), as typical of the purity and bright- 
ness of tlre religion to which they are consecrated. ‘I'o quote the 
many instances jiu which it would be found doth useful and orna- 
inental may be deemed on our purt speculative, in the absence of 
examples; but it is easy to imagine the effcct of its introduction. 
No gilding or painting would be required to give culour, that being 
already done, and the effect produced according to the peculiar 
colour chosen. For lightness of appearance, possessing at the same 
time a tolerable amount of strenyth—te., resistance to vertical 
pressure—it can really be commended. Heat and cold, coupled 
with the settlement of adjacent material, may be deemed an objec- 
tion to its use; but when placed in a position unaffected by settle- 
ment, the objection, of course, is obviated. As far as the chanye of 
temperature is concerned, the extensive use of plate-ylass windows, 
as at present, would at one time have been deemed inipossible ; but 
prejudices rise only to be expluded— all are dissipated by experiment. 

The encouragement of the present use of glass columns and sash- 
bars for shop fronts should be exceedingly conditional, on account 
of the necessary superstructure, being sometimes placed in such a posi- 
tion and in such a manner as to be exposed to a strain they are not 
calculated to bear. In euch instances supports of iron, it ix true, 
are provided ; but we would suggest thicker columns than are at 
present used, which would save the expense of so much metal, and 
lovuk clearer and more complete. Lverything should be done very 
carefully, as this kind of property gives no warning of breakage. 
Nevertheless, in many instances, when properly fitted and fixed. it is 
really wonderful what a pressure glass will sustain. Its crystalline 
structure encourayes us in the belief, that should a series of proper 
experiments be made on colanins of glass and bars of the came, of 
varicus diameters, they would Le found to surpass the strength generally 
attributed tothem, the only danger being wherc it should Le necessary 
to fix one piece on the top of another. that they would chip of the 
adjoining edges—this mizht Le prevented by ferrules, However, 
we are not now necessarily treating of their strength, but of their 
ornamental uses generally. In regard to these, the variety of form 
and colour of which it is su-ceptible gives coloured glass amongst 
materials, if not the first, at least a very superior rank = For grace 
or boldness of effect, when combined with brilliant or melluwed 
tints, for sun-light or gas-light, it is certainly a most manageable 
article. and the ease with which it nay be kept clean, together with 
its preservation of freshness in appearance, are not among the least 
of its good qualities. We conceive there may be a wholesome dread 
of its proverbial brittleness, which may alarm the “ routine” builder, 
who naturally enough will hesitate over a new idea. But, before 
building a palatial or first class residence, a charch or a public 
building, it is well worth while making a few experiments, and we 
duubt net they would prove successful. A very little artistic taste 
in arranging and adapting woukd be sufficient. Suites of roonis, for 
instance, for balls anid evening parties may scon be made to present, 
in conjunction with mit:ors, and at a trifling expense, brilliant and 
charming pictures, and each bright and particular star amongst our 
female aristocracy look still more beautiful for the reflection. With 
some little exercise of taste, we may produce, without the barbarity 
of profusion, such effects as may rival the much talked-of eastern 

, maxnificence. 

Here is a hint then; it is quite practical. Let the architect take 
it; he may often have dreamed of it, aud in a small way executed 
it. [tis worth thinking of, and carrying out iextensy. 
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LAW NOTES.—BUILDING QUESTIONS. 


ExcurQuer Nist Privs. 
(Before the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury.) 

O Reilly v. Brennan.— Action to recover £431, for building mate- 
rials furnished. The jury retarned a verdict for the defendant, 
finding that the entire of plaintiff's credits amounted to £1,928, 
and that the defendant was entitled, as against that cum by pay- 
ments and goods supplied, to £1,945. 


Court or Common PLEAS. 
(Before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury.) 


Doran y. Hughes —Action brought by a shopkeeper in Dorset- 
street, for injuries alleged to have been done to his house, 143, in 
July last, when taking down the house adjoining. The plaintiff 
allexed that, in consequence of the unskilful manner in which the 
work was executed, his house received such injuries as to cause the 
glass in the windows to break and the walls to crack. The defence 
was a traverse of the allegation that the work was executed in an 
unskilful manner, and the plaintiff's witnesses were cross-examined 
for the purpose of showing that the house wa+ a very old one, and 
in a very bad state of repair. This case resulted in a verdict for 
plaintiff, £75 damages and 6d. costs. 

Counsel for the plaintiff—Mr. Sergeant Fitzgibbon and Mr. 
Sidney ; Attorney Mr. Casey. For the defendant—Mr. Armstrong, 
Q.C , Mr. James Kernan, Q.C.; and Mr. O’Loghlen; Atturneys— 
Messrs. Kernan and Treacy. 


Burke v. Carroll.—We understand that this record is for the 
present withdrawn. 


Kelly v. Crampton.—This case will not come on till next term. 


Lord Gough v. Carmichael.—This action, instituted for alleged 
breach of duty as an architect, was—after being partly proceeded 
with—referred to the Master of the Court, to be assisted by an 
architect. 


Kelly v. Hoey.—Action by Mr. Patrick Kelly, a builder, against 
Mr. Robert Hoey, of Kilmacud, in the County Dublin, to recover 
£130, for work and labour, &., as a builder. The defences were, 
that the work done was fully and sufficiently paid for, and that 
some of the wurk was not done in a proper and workmanlike 
manner, &. 

Sergeant Fitzgibbon, with Messrs. Burke, QC, and W. Burke, 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Messrs. Rollestone, Q.C., Barry, 
Q.U., and Heron for the defendant. 

The case of the plaintiff was, that he entered into a contract 
with the defendant to do certain work for £380, according to plans 
and specifications prepared by Messrs. Carmichael and Jones, archi- 
tects employed by Mr. Hoey; that after commencing the work the 
original plans were departed from, and considerable expenses in- 
curred, part of which were paid, leaving altogether a sun of £130 
due. Plaintiff alleged that an ornamental tower was erected on an 
old foundation, to a height of 50 feet, contrary to his opinion and 
advice, and that it fell, as he anticipated, and that the ameunt 
claimed ineluded the cos: of removing the materials of this erection. 
Defendant replied that the plainuff’s charzes were ex rbitaut, and 

~ that the work and materials were not according to the terms of the 
contract; and that the aums paid on foot of contract, and extra 
work. was fully what the work was worth, if not more. 

‘The case resulted in a reference to the Master, to take an account 
between the parties to be assisted by an architect. 


Kempston v. Butler. ‘This case was partly tried previously, when 
the plaintiff was nonsuited on a technicality. Action brought by 
Mr. Join Kempston, of No. 82 Grafton-street, against Mr. John 
Butier, of Rathmines. a builder, for alleged damages, for negligence 
in taking down acjoining house in November and December, 1858, 
for the purpose of rebuilding same. The summons and plaiut 
charged defendant with neglizence, by reason of which plain- 
tiff’s house fell; and stated that Mr. Kempston’s house was 
entitled to Jateral support from adjoining house, No. 883, 
aud that defendant, having improperly removed that house, was 
liable to make good plaintiff’s loss. ‘There were also counts for 
breaking into plaiutitt'’s house and injuring his goods, &c. 
Defendant traversed all these allegations, and pleaded that plaintiff's 
goods were encuimbering his close, and he took them away, and was 
justified in g0 duing, &c. Damages laid at £7,000. The house for- 
merly belonzed for some vears to Mr. O'Reilly, ladies’ mourning ont- 
fitter. aud up to March, 1458, when he sold his interest in the house 
and business to the plaintiff for £500, for the residue of a term of 
61 years, subject to £95 annnally. Mr. O'Reilly expended about 
£400 on the premises in certain building alterations, according to 
plans, specifications, and under superintendence of Mr. Caldbeck, 
architect, and executed by Mr. James Donnelly, builder, in 
the year 1856, and previous to disposing of them to plain- 
tiff, wu also expended £150 additional, and continued to carry 


se ee 


on same business, alleged to bea profitable one. No $3 was in March, 
1858, the or-perty of Mr. Thomas Ferguson, of the Four Courts, 
who shortly afterwards Ict it on lease to Mr. Falkner, of Grafton- 
street, who employed defendant to rebuild it upon a more extensive 
scale. Defendant proceeded to take down No. 83 in November, 
1858; but the case of plaintiff was, that having neglected to prop or 
shore up No. 82, as he was bound to do, that house fell in the month 
of January, by which he lost a considerable amount of properts , &c. 
The amount claimed for rebuilding was £975, and £6,025 for the in- 
jury allaged to be sustained by the loss of business and the value of the 
goods destruved and damaged. The proceedings in the former ac- 
tion were abandoned, and in the renewal pleadings it was alleged 
that the wall in question was a party wall. Defendant replied it 
was not a party wall. 

On behalf of plaintiff the following witnesses were examined :— 
viz., the plaintiff himself, Mr. Hipwell, Mr. Flynn (his manager); 
Messrs. Louch, J. 8. Butler, J. J. Lyons, and Courtenay, 
architects; Messrs. James lyonnelly, Timothy Murphy, John Nolan 
(Meredyth-place). Michael Dunne, Henry Allen, and Alexander 
Graham, builders; and Miss Mary Bagnall, wareroom-keeper. On 
behalf of defendant—the defendant personally; Sir ‘Thomas Deane, 
Messrs. Jacob Owen, G. Wilkinson, and E. H. Carson, architects ; 
Benjamin Norwood and S. Leech, builders; James Toole (foreman), 
Doyle, Murphy, Lalor, Bacon, O’Brien, and Finner, workmen. 

Jobn Augustas Kempston—Is plamtiff in the present action ; 
recollects when defendant commenced taking down the house, &3 ; 
defendant did so without giving him any notice whatsoever of his 
intentions; nor was he (plaintiff ) aware of the nature of the con- 
templated works, until] defendant, by introduction of Mr. Hipwell, 
of No. 84, called on him (plaintiff) during the tirst week of the 
operations, and then first apprized him verbally of the intended re- 
building of No. 88; defendant advised plaintiff to allow him to take 
down a portion of the divisional wall] which remained after the out- 
buildings of 83 were removed, in which plaintiff acquiesced ; plain- 
tiff frequently drew defendant's attention to the apparently increasing 
dangerous state uf his house, to which defendant replied that he 
would make it all right, and that he (plaintiff) need not be aneasy; 
these promises were repeated in the presence of plaintiff's wife, his 
manager, and Mr. Hipwell; previous to removal of 83 plaintiff 
never observed any cause for apprehension; on the Monday week 
before plaintiff's house fell, he (plaintiff) brought defendant up to 
the top tack room, and drew his attention to the crack between 
flank and rere walls, und defendant undertook to have additional 
struts put thereto; on the Monday previous to the fall, plaintiff 
called on his acquaintance, Mr. Michacl Dunne, a builder, who, after 
examining the premises, told plaintiff the house wus in a very 
dangerous state, and as defendant had several workmen shoring up 
82 interiorly at that time, and, as he was a respectabie man, and in 
his (Dunne’s) opinion knew his business, he declined to interfere ; 
plaintiff told defendant result of interview, but defendant again as- 
sured him he would leave nothing undone to protect his house, and 
remained on the premises three hours directing his workmen ; defen- 
dant had workmen at the house, 82. every day up to a few minutes 
before it fell; plaintiff deposed to the particulars of his interest in 
the premises, the extent of the injuries, and substantially to the 
value of the property, &e, &c., as stated in the first paragraph. 

Plaintiff was cross-examined at considerable lenzth, but nu mate- 
rial deviution from the above was elicited. 

Mr. Hipwell, Mr. Fiyng, and plaintiff’s wife corroborated the 
statements of plaintiff. 

Mr. Michiel Dunne— Knew the house and premises since 18384, 
when he was engaged in alter:¢ os there; subsequently, in July, 
1858, exccuted sume jobbing works for plaintiff; was called on by 
plaintiff on 24th January, 1#59, examined the premises, told plain- 
tiff they were in a very dangerous state; saw defendant and his 
several workmen setting up shoring in the shop, 82; tuld plaiutiff 
defendant was a respectable nian, believed he understood his busi- 
ness, aud he (witness) did not wish to interfere; called on Thursday, 
27th, went on the roof of =2, saw a number of defendant’s workmen 
on a scaffold taking down the chimneys, when he detected the dan- 
gerous state of the flank wall, heard cracking, and begged of all 
hands to quit for their lives; was outside the door about two or 
three minutes when the house fell; proved the cust m of builders in 
Dublin to brace and sustain adjoining houses, independent of special 
instructions. 

James Donnelly, builder—Knew the premi-es in question; was 
engaged at the taking down of old front and the rebuilding of 
a new frontin 1834, and again made certain alterations in 1856, 
ander Mr. Caldbeck, an architect ; believed the premises to be at that 
time in a substantial condition; that the alterations made by him 
did not affect their stability, but the contrary; that it is the in- 
variable and customary duty of builde's «ffecting rebuilding works 
to shore up sufficiently, according to circumstances, adjoining houses, 
and protect them from injury or downfall; that they are held to be 
rerponsible for accidents arising from want of precaution; that it isthe 
custom of Dublin architects to put such a proviso in the specification, 
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but that whether or not, the builder has a right to look to it, as he 
includes the cost in his estimate, and is paid by his employer; the scaf- 
fulding poles used were not suitable for shoring or bracing, only 
averaging 5 inches diameter; the struts between 82 and 84, after 
83 was being removed, were placed in an unworkmanlike and in- 
competent manner; diagonal ties were necessary; the struts and 
iwaces between houses 82 and 84 should have been set before a 
brick of 83 was disturbed; defendant began at wrong eud—ficst 
took down the sturey and then set the struts; believed the bricks 
im the divisional wall to be qaite as good as those in the new 
club-house at Kildare street. and exactly the same quality; that if 
braciag and struttiag had been preperly done, house 82 would 
still be standing, aad likely to do se for many years. Witness en- 
tered intu.a kagthencd explanatioa, at request of judge aud jurv, 
of how, in his opinion, the bracing and strutting should have been 
executed, and in reply stated, that a builder's first duty would be to 
examine the adjoining houses; would ask permission from the pro- 
puvtors to take the necessary steps in trussing, braving, and strutting, 
and that if refused would apply tu the corporate officer for axtharity ; 
would set leony planks from bottom to top as vertical pieces against 
the flanks, and support the beams, steuts, &c., tighten them with 
wedges Letween the juists, or as near as possible thereto, of adjoin- 
dap Bouses; woald stiffen tke struts by diayonal braccs. 

Cruss-examined by Mr. Brereton, Q.C., but the witness persisted 
in his previous statements. : 

Mz. John Nolan, o€ 25 years’ experience, proved that it was in- 
variably the custom and the recoguised duty of the trade in such 
cases lo prop up effectually adjoining premises, and that the neces- 
sary precautions depended on the character of the work; would not 
experience any difficulty in such a case; if the clause were omitted 
in the speciGcation, it would surely Le provided for in the estimate, 
and included in the congract. 

Henry Alden, builder—Saw the ;remises 83 in January, 1859, 
and from the manner 82 and 84 were strutted, expected the house 
82 should fall; deposed to the custom of the trade from 40 years’ 
experience. 

Cross-examined Mr. Fitzgibbon, Q.C.—Stated that poles used 
‘were insufficient fer struts, and the vertical pieces too short; struts 
should be 9 inches by 6 inches. . 

Alexander Graham, builder, of 15 years’ experience—Passed the 
place frequently ; concluded it would fall; timber for struts skuuld 
be 7 inches by 6 inches; no diagonal or spur braces. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macduonogh, Q.C.— Admitted he never 
eerved his time, and that there was an architect —denaminated by 
the couasel “a nauglty ma:"—called in to examine his work 
at Bidgood aud Resice’s, who directed an abutment to be built, for 
further security ¢@ their premises; but has since executed, under the 
saine architect, several extensive works. 

Mr. John Loucd, an architect of 40 vears' experience— Has executed 
extensive works in Dublin aud various parts; proved adjoining 
houses were iuvariably braced and maintained at cost of the pro- 
prietut of the pren.ises about to be rebcilt; the insufficiency of the 
struts uxed ; examined the premises, 82, after the fall, in company 
with Mr. J. S. Butler, architect, and James Donnelly ; compured the 
anodel exhibited tv the cyurt and believed it correct. 

On croas-examination—Was not aware of a custom involving 
a builder in responsibility, but believed same, if any, to devolve on 
the employer. 

Mr. F. W. Courtenay, architect, deposed to the custom ard to the 
insufficiency of the precautions taken by defendant. 

Mr. J. J. Lyons, architeet, deposed that eleven years ago he was 
employed by Mr. Thomas Ferguson, landlord of 83, to cause to be 
taken duwn, by Mr. James I)wver, builder, a portion of the divi- 
sional] wall next 82, tegether with other requisite repairs; that 
some three square yards of brick- work were removed under his 
directions, notwithstanding apprehensions expressed by the pro- 
prietor as to the safety of said wall; that his services were gratui- 
tous, and that the locality in which said repairs were effected were 
immediately under the front stack of chimneys. 

This closed the evidence of plaintiff.* 


Counsel for plaintiff—Sergeant O'Hagan, Q.C. (now Solicitor- 
Gencral), Mr. Armstrong, Q.C., Dr. Denis Caulfield Heron; for 
defendant—Messra. Fitzgibbun, Macdonozh, aid Brereton, (C's, 
Exham and Usborne. 


The Committee of Agriculture of the Royal Dublin Society adver- 
tised last month for designs for two prize cups, of the respective 
values of £125 and £50; and we understand that various suyges- 
tions were submitted, and that those accepted will prove a decided 
improvement on the p evious desins. 

Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., is painting a grand view of the Bay of 
Naples, taken from St. Elmo, looking over the port and bay, past 
Torre del’ Greco, up the siope of Mount Vesuvius. 


® The defendant's cvidence and fudye's charge will be given in fall in our 
Aji Xe. 


RATHGAR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH COMPETITION. 
ThiktTEKN sets of plans have been submitted in competition for this 
church, in answer to public advertisement, dated 4th January, by 
the following authors, viz.: Messrs, Heiton, of Perth, Dewar, of 
Glaagow, Duncan Ferguson, E. P. Gribbon, Courtenay, Moyers, 
M. Muran, Raffles Brown, Carmichael aud Jones, Smith and Rubin- 
son—auall of whom, we believe, are practising architects— Meade, 
builder, and Fyffe, an attorney (which, however, we learn was only 
in trust for an architect). We are informed that at the first 
sitting of the judges all the designs submitted Ly resident architecta, 
except that of Mr. Gribbon, were rejected; that his plan and those 
of the two Scotch architects, viz., Messrs. Heiton and Dewar, were 
retained for final decision; and that at the second sitting Mr. Dewar's 
pian was cast, and the result cunseqaently left between Mr. Heiton 
and Mr. Gribbon, who will probatly be joint architects of the stri:c- 
ture, The committee generally are in favour of the extertor of Mr, 
Gribbon’s design, and the internal arrangements of Mr. Heiton's 
Whatever may be the sceret interested workings usuad in competition 
mattera. we feel assured that in (des instance there isa cuazaitre 
that nothing but merit will prevail, by che names of the gentlemen 
principally associated with the undertaking, who are some of the 
most respectable and respousivle in Dubliu, viz.¢ Messrs. ‘Vhomas 
Drury, J.P.; David Drummond, of Dawson-street, and Stirling; 
Robert Bell, of Seott, Bell, & Co.'s; Hugh Moore, Cremorne, Kath- 
gar; and Henry Richardson, Court of Probate. This committee 
donbtless bear in mind, that they are constituted judges between 
man and man, that they represcnt the interests of the numerous 
body of contributors to the building as well as tleie own, and that 
they are bound both moratly and virtually to adhere rigorously to 
the conditions stated in their advertisement and instructions, as re- 
zards limit of time, proposed expenditure, and accommodation. All 
these are important, as a competition may be compared to a lottery, 
every competitor being like a ticket holder, paying for his chance uf 
the prize on the faith of a stipulation; and there should not be a 
fresh issue at the eleventh hour, else disappointed competitors, be- 
lieving themselves led astray, may, by demands for redress—and 
probally with reason—cause embarrassment, ‘The ordinary business 
of an architect’s office is not competition, but works of every-day 
practice, leaving little time for speculation, though in some instances 
buxa fide engagements are neglected to pursue what eventually re- 
sults in a will o the wisp infatuation. We are induced to offer these 
remarks more as suggestions to, than reflections on the purpose uf, ihe 
commitiee, withuut assuming that there ix a special neccasity for them. 

SCOTCH CRITICISMS ON DUBLIN PAROCHIAL 
CHORCHES. 
TH Glasgow Citizen, in alluding to the recent destruction by fire of 
St. Andrew’s Church, is pleased to say: “Like a the parish 
churches of Dublin, St. Andrew had no claims to archttectural beauty, 
but was rather a substantial and commodious pile, with a vast deud 
of weodwoik in the interior.” 

What a wholesale condenmation of all our parish churches! 
What a stupid ;-erversion of fact, both as regards St. Andrew's and 
other churches! What of George’s, for example? An insiyniticant 
production, nv doubt, quoth our Caledonian critic. Is there any 
church in Glasgow with one-half the merit of either, ask we? 

We hope to be able by an tdlustration of the interior of Andrew's 
to enlizhten our cotemporary about this ‘* substantial” and “commo- 
dious” structure, with its “ vas deal of troodwork;” for evidently the 
writer has hazarded an opinion guided by national prejudice, and 
without seeing the buildings a? adi, or, having seen them, is not 
competent to form vue. 


With reference to the same church, a correspondent of Saunders’ 
Newsletter writes: ‘* As there is some chance that the above church 
will soon be rebuilt, it would be well if the present opportunity 
were taken of effecting some alteration in its form and position. It 
has always been objected to the old church, that internally it was 
arcanged én vtolation of all principles of auscultation, whilu exter- 
nally it had the appearauce of a large mausoleum flung tnfo the 
middle of the street. Leaving the internal arrangements in the 
hands of those fur those conreni nce they may be intended, there are 
two points in which the parishioners and the public are greatly con- 
cerned--the architectural appearance of the new church and its 
position, It must be borne in mind that the new building is inten- 
ded for one of the most important parts of the city, and for its 
wealthiest parish, and that it is to be erected in an age when the 
country has risen to a great pitch of wealth and refinement and 
great taste in sacred edifices, and that therefore any new building of 
the kind should be elegant aud worthy of the occasion. But the 
site raust be altered. The building should be thrown back at least 
fifty feet; the churchyard wall must be thrown back also, and railed 
off; and the grounds should be laid out in plantations, ‘These im- 
provements must be at the joint expense of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
inissieners aad of the parish, but the Corporation should tend a hand. 
und every interest should be brought ‘te Vear/onso important a point. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN.* 


TILL this vexed question drags its slow length 
& lazily along! still wars and rumours of wars 
prevail in the opposition camp! still meetings are 
organized, long speeches made, figures twisted and 
tortured in support of various views! and yet withal 
the subject is turning right back again to the point 
from which the disputants set out—viz., “ the canals.” 
We must remind our readers that throughout the 
series of articles which has appeared in this paper— 
the only one that devoted space freely, impartially, and 
systematically to the various details and phases of this 
important question—we unflinchingly advocated the 
canals as the best, cheapest, and most natural source 
for pure and wholesome water to our city; and though 
for a time we did feel that the canal companies exhi- 
bited a disposition to steal a march upon the citizens, 
and place the Corporation in an inextricable fix, we 
nevertheless hail with much pleasure the apparent 
probability of “‘a declaration of peace” on mutually 
satisfactory terms. 

That the constitution of the bill, and the energetic 
manner in which it was pushed through its various 
stages up to the point of its second reading, has served 
to bring about this result, and awaken the canal com- 
panies to a sense of their duty, is certain; whether or 
not it was intended as such—and such only—from the 
onset, is another question, upon which we do not pro- 
nounce an opinion. We have no desire to go over a 
long story again, indeed from what we learn, the 
citizens think there has been quite enough of talk in 
all quarters, and that some definite course should be 
forthwith decided and acted upon. If, however, the 
contract be concluded with the canal companies for a 
guaranteed supply of ten million gallons per diem, for 
£4,000 per annum, which, after all, is only some 
£1,600 additional annually on the citizens, and that 
the arrangement be perfected beyond the possibility of 
doubt or contraversion hereafter, we must ask why 
should the “ Coyford” supply bill be proceeded with 
in the teeth of opposition, and under the expense 
consequent upon it? The guarantee of the canal 
companies for an “ unincumbered supply,” and to take 
upon themselves the onus of giving compensation to 
millers or others having rights in connection with the 
canals, appears to our mind a perfect solution in the 
abstract of all the difficulties that beset the question 
up to the present, with the single exception of the 
cost of reservoirs, filtering-beds, &c. Who is to pay 
for them? is easily answered—of course, the rate- 
payers; but what will they cost ? 

For this and other information we await the report 
of the specian Water Worxs Committee, to whom 
the proposition of the canal companies has been re- 
ferred, and we sincerely trust that the question may 
be speedily solved, and the citizens secured perma- 
nently the advantages of water pure and in abundance. 


[Since writing the above, we notice a requisition 
signed by numerous members of the municipal body, 
calling on the Lord Mayor to convene a meeting of 
the citizens to discuss the question, and which was 
accordingly done for the 28th ult., to be holden in the 
Round Room of the Mansion House. We wish, for the 
impartial solution of the problem, the requisition bore 
a more general and less party aspect. | 


® See page 193 ante, and previous numbers. 


ANCIENT BRISTOL. 


THE City of Bristol is replete with objects interesting to the anti- 
quary and the enquiring traveller, and we subjoin a brief historical 
account, together with a passing sketch of its principal relics of 
bye-gone times. It is assumed—but the data are somewhat ob- 
scure—that the founder was Brennus, leader of the Gauls and 
conqueror of Rome, B. c. 388 ; and his brother, Belinus, is said to 
have assisted in bringing the foundations of the city to maturity, 
but this inference is chiefly because their statues may be seen 
““quaintly carved” on the south side of the tower of St. John’s 
Church in Broad-street, most probably placed there by the modest 
gentlemen themselves in those refined times. In the memoirs of 
Bristol by Mr. Leyer, we find that a British town was founded on 
Clifton-hill—a picturesque and beautiful suburb of modern Bristol 
—but the inhabitants and the name were subsequently transferred 
to a village close by, but that Clifton, after a lapse of one thousand 
years, is now receiving back its population. Slightly digressing, 
we must remark that Clifton, which is situated a mile down, 
and at a considerable eminence over—the river Avon, has obtained 
a world-famed celebrity for its vestiges of an extensive Roman 
camp ; its celebrated rock of St. Vincent, furnishing some very 
beautiful spars, petrifactions, &c., and a fountain spa of tepid 
medicinal water at 76 degs. Fahrenheit, and whitish colour, which 
has obtained for the place the title of ‘‘ Hotwells ;” also for its 
suspension bridge, designed by the late Mr. Telford. 

Of Bristol Castle, said to have been built by Bishop Godfrey, 
and by order of William the Conqueror, about 1069 or 1070, 
scarcely a remnant is extant, though its site has been definitely 
ascertained at the eastern side of the town, as occupying an isth- 
mus between the rivers Avon and Frome. William Wyrcestre’s 
description of the castle is as follows : 

“The Quantity of the Dongeon of the Castell of Bristow, 
after th’ Information of Porter of the Castell. 

‘The tour called the dongeon ys in thyknes, at fote [the foun- 
dation] 25 pedes, and at the ladyng place, under the leede-cu- 
veryng 9 feet et dimid, 

‘‘ And in length este and west, 60 pedes [feet]; and north and 
southe, 45 pedes [feet]; with 1111 toures standyng upon the fowre 
corners. And the hyest toure callyd the Mayn, id est, mightiest 
tower, above all the fowre toures, is fyve fethym bygh (30 feet] 
abofe, and the wallys be in thiknes there, v1 fote. Item, the 
length of the castelle wythin the wallys est and weste ys 180 
virgee [yards}. 

“ Ttem, the bredth of the castell from the north to the southe 
wyth the grate garden, that ys from the water-gate to the mayng 
rounde of the castill, to the walle northwarde towarde the blak- 
frerys, 100 virges. Item, a bastylle lyeth southward beyond the 
watyr-gate, and contayneth in length 60 virges. Item, the length 
of the bulwark at the utter gate of St. Philip’s church conteyneth 
60 yardes large. Item, the yerdes called sparres of the hall-ryal 
{the king's hall] conteyneth yn length about 45 fete of whole pece. 
Item, the brede of every sparre, at fote, conteyneth 12 inch and 
eight inch.”—p. 260. 

After standing for 600 years, it was decreed to demolition in 
1655 by Oliver Cromwell—“‘ that distinguished friend of architects 
and builders.” 

In 1247, a stone bridge, with lofty houses on each side of it, 
and a chapel across it, forming a gateway, was built to connect — 
the city and suburbs ; but in 1761 this antiquated structure was 
taken down and replaced in 1768 by the present more suitable 
one. 

By Chilcott’s Bristol Guide we learn that 

‘* Besides the bridge at the bottom of Clare-street, and the 
stone bridge at the head of the quay, there are no less than thir- 
teen bridges of one arch, with houses erected on them, which cross 
the Froom. , 

‘* When the castle, the abbey of St. Augustine, and the priory 
of St. James were founded, a distribution of the town into parishes 
appears to have taken place, under the authority of the bishops of 
Worcester. Aspiety became aided by wealth, in the growing pros- 
perity of individuals. fraternities and parishes vied with each other in 
re-constructing their churches upon the same consecrated ground. 
There were likewise perpetual funds for their embellishment, 
which were constantly replenished, ‘ad fabricam,’ by testamenyv 
tary bequests of the more wealthy inhabitants. Chantries for 
obituary masses were built, as additions to the veveral churches, 
to the number in some of them of seven or eight. Upon these 
shrines and altars the most delicate architecture and carving were 
usually bestowed, and remained to be destroyed either by the 
reformers and puritans, or by modern repairea. Several of these 
churches were very highly adorned in their interior parts. The 
richest particles of masonry were applied without regard to ex- 
pense; and the enlarged windows were decorated with stained- 
glass of curious and brilliant imagery. Those churches in Bristol 
which are at this time the more remarkable for their/beauty, 


were certainly built about the fourteenth and, fifteenth centuries. 
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In an era when stained glass, representing scriptural stories and 
portraits, were the coveted ornaments of all churches, those of 
Bristol were probably replete with that species of embellishment. 
It is not, however, certain that any manufactory of it was estab- 
lished there, but there was at Coventry, York, and London; and 
much of the finer sort was imported from France and Flanders. 
From the facility with which it could then be procured by the mer- 
chants, we cannot doubt but that it abounded in all the sacred 
buildings in this town. Very few fragments, however, now re- 
main, excepting in the Cathedral church. Fanaticism at the 
Reformation, and during the occupation of the town by the troops 
of Fairfax and Cromwell, and, more than all, the love of destroy- 
ing and repairing by the same hands, and the interested motives 
of the repairers themselves, have banished the ‘dim religious 
light’ from almost every window ; and the churches are novo fitted 
up, like lanterns, with raw white or green glass, as evidenced in 
the windows of the churches of St. Augustine’s, St. Mary Red- 
cliff, St. Stephen’s, and the Temple.” 

Further, that of the remarkable buildings for public accommo- 
dation and correction, Wyrcestre, inthe 15th century, named the 
following : 

“The Tholsylle, where the mayor and common council meet 
from day to day, as it may be required, under a cover of a ceiling 
leaded over, opposite to the west door of Christ Church. Upon 
the bridge there is a fair and large room, beautifully vaulted, be- 
neath St. Mary’s Chapel, for the session of the sheriffs and jurats 
of the town to consult for the public good.” 

‘6 The Council House for the mayor, sheriffs, bailiffs, and prin- 
cipal merchants, is situate on the open space above the Tholsylle, 
opposite the chancel of All Saints’ Church.” 

‘‘ The Pillorye, near the oldest gate in the wall, in the middle 
of Wynche-street (Wine-street), is a round building, handsomely 
constructed with freestone, both for dimensions and height, with 
chambers and windows artificially barred with iron: and upon 
the platform of the roof of this building is erected a collistrigium 
of timber frame work, in order to collistrigue or pillory infamous 
men, especially dishonest bakers.” 

Rambling through the town numerous quaint or elaborately 
carved timber framed dwellings, with projecting stones, barge 
boards, &c., and whose construction would be regarded with cu- 
riosity and afford an instructive lesson to our modern carpenters— 
present themselves. The merchants’ houses had cellars extending 
the entire basement and for the storage of goods, and the business 
surface thereby obtained under ground nearly equalled that above. 
On the ground floor were the ‘‘ shops ’’ or stalls, with “ aule ” 
or halls communicating, and on the first floor were tle “‘ parlura, 
coquina, and camera,” the proprietors’ chambers, together with 
sometimes an apartment in the roof termed “ solaria.’’ 

The churches of St. Mary Redcliff, St. John, St. Werburgh, 
and St. Stephen, were built by private individuals, W. Cunynge, 
Walter Frampton, Walter Derby, and J. Shipward, respectively 
all mayors of Bristol, and the former—which we shall presently 
describe— is one of the most venerable, extensive, and costly ar- 
chitectural structures in the United Kingdom. 

The Cathedral is a venerable structure, and was originally a 
monastery dedicated to St. Augustine in ]148, Sir Robert Fitz- 
harding having begun the foundation in 1140. The gateway has 
been considered as the only vestige of the original structure ; and, 
from its great beauty, has attracted much notice. The chapter- 
house, however, and part of the cloisters, are evidently Saxon, 
and most likely coeval. The present cathedral, consisting of a 
neat choir, fitted up in the gothic order, with part of the nave 
and the two side aisles, all of equal height, produces a most sin- 
gularly beautiful and grand effeet. It is, however, one of the 
smallest cathedrals in England ; but it has a certain singularity 
in its interior construction, which produces considerable beauty 
and picturesque effect. In external height, the aisles equal the 
nave. Instead of arcs boutants, or flying buttresses, a compli- 
cated structure of crussing arches occupies the roof, and supports, 
in their stead, the side walls of the nave. Of this plan we know 
not of any other instance. The monuments in this cathedral are 
very numerous and interesting. 

Redcliff Church ia built on a red sandy rock or cliff—from 
which it derives its name—with stone dug at Dundry, about four 
miles and a half from Bristol]. It is allowed to be the finest parish 
church in England ; and is, as Chatterton calls it, ‘‘ The pryde of 
Bristowe and the Westerne Londe.” To this stately edifice there 
are three principal entrances by a flight of steps of Purbeck stone, 
viz., a north, west, and south door. The tower, which is richly 
ornamented by a variety of carved work, is nearly two hundred 
feet in height, has 2 noble peal of ten bells, and formerly contained 
a lofty steeple. On viewing the outside of this church, its ap- 
pearance is majestic and venerable; and on entering it, its lofty 
vaulted roof, which is all of stone, and every where carved with 
devices and ornaments of curious workmanship—its long middle 
aisle, terminated by the chancel and altar—its noble pillars, which 


are inimitably wrought into the most delicate mouldings—and 
indeed, the exquisite beauty and lightness of the whole fabric, ex- 
cite feelings of admiration and delight, and instinctively, as it 
were, awe the mind into a devotional feeling. 

There are four palpable varieties of Christian architecture in 
Redcliff church, manifesting as many architects, and as many 
different times when they were respectively designed and erected. 
The inner north porch, or vestibule ; the tower and spire ; the 
outer north porch ; the body of the church, witb the lady chapel, 
and the south porch, we feel assured were built successively ; and 
it is generally admitted, that an older church was removed to give 
place to the present nave and chancel, with their aisles, and the 
transept. The oldest of these members, i.e., the vestibule, is of a 
date between A. D. 1200 and 1230. 

The tower contains a diameter of 23 by 24 feet. Its height is 
120 feet, and with the spire, as it now remains broken by a storm, 
is 200 feet high. The diameter, at the top of the fracture, is 16 
feet, and it has eight panes or sides. Every stone at the beginning 
of the spire is two feet thick; but at the top of the fracture only 
four inches. The diameter of the “ garlonde” [the parapet roand 
the summit] where the cross is placed, is 11 feet. Thickness of 
the walls at the foundation is seven feet, and five at the top of 
the tower. ; 

The whole length of the church is 63 yards, exclusive of Qur 
Lady’s chapel. The breadth is 18 yards; total. 231 feet. The 
said chapel 13 yards, one foot and a half by 21 feet. 

The length of the first gate or north porch is seven yards, and 
the chapel continued from the gate of entrance, is six yards more. 

The height of the arched and fretted vault (volts frettee archu- 
ates) of the nave and aisles, and likewise the aisles of the transept 
from north to south, is 80 steps from the ground, from informa- 
tion given me by the plumber, on 7th Sept. 1480, each step con- 
taining eight inches at least. The length of the transept 67 
paces. The aisles are 26 paces. The chapel of the north porch 
contains in circumference 44 yards, and is ornamented with the 
statues of the kings, (cum ymaginibus regum operatis subtiliter in 
opere de freestone. ) 

Between each pillar and arch there is a space of 10 feet. The 
transept has eight arches: every window in the “ ovyr-storye’ 
has five glazed divisions, and is 10 feet wide; and those in each 
aisle have three. There were six bells in the tower, the largest of 
which weighed 7,024lb. avoirdupois, and the smallest 1,300Ib. 
weight. 

In the years 1445-6, about St. Paul’s tide, 100 feet of the 
steeple were thrown down during a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning, and falling upon the body of the church, it became 
almost a ruin. To the “ everlasting prayse” of that worshipfal 
man William Canynge, who undertook to repair, enlarge, and 
beautify the edifice, founded by his ancestors, we behold this fine 
church nearly all complete. The steeple was not rebuilt—a for- 
tunate circumstance, perhaps, since the lightning, but a few years 
since, dislodged some large stones from the top of the tower. 

A beautiful gothic screen to the front of the gallery, corres- 
ponding in architectural character to the whole building, was 
erected in 1841, chiefly by the splrited exertions of Mr. W. 
Ringer, one of the then churchwardens. 

The church was newly pewed and beautified by brief, in 1709. 
It was again repaired, and the pinnaclcs on the south side rebuilt 
in 1796 ; and very recently important restoration works have been 
carried on under the direction of Mr. George Godwin, architect. 

There is a large bone preserved at the west end of the church, 
which is said to have been a rib of the dun cow, slain by Guy, 
Ear! of Warwick!! 

Some very ancient grave stones and monumental brasses are 
preserved. 

The Chatterton memorial, lately erected by subscription, is 
placed in the enclosed spot at the north-west angle of the church- 
yard, between the tower and the north porch. It is pentagonal 
on the plan, raised upon three graduated steps: from the base it 
is divided vertically into three compartments, the lowest is in- 
tended to contain the inscriptions, with buttresses at the angles, 
which rise up to the head of the next division, the space between 
them being occupied by a deep niche. In the centre niche is an 
open scroll, inscribed, ‘* The Poems of Rowlie.” The canopies of 
these niches and the buttress tops are richly carved with flowers 
and grotesque animals. The third compartment is formed of five 
small pillars, with ogee-arched heads and carved spandrills, and 
a central pillar for the support of the statue. These are sur- 
mounted by a deep cornice, with heads and flowers at the angles, 
and a pedestal cap. The figure of Chatterton crowns the monu- 
ment; he is represented in the dress of Colston’s school, where 
he was educated ; from his left hand falls a long scroll, inscribed, 
‘¢ Ella, a tragedie.” 

The character of the monument assimilates to the design of 
workmanship of the buttresses of the north porch. The total 
height is 31 feet, and its cost was about £100. 
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CORPORATE INTERFERENCE WITH THE RIGHTS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, CITY HALL. 
AT a recent meeting of the Corporation we find the following :— 


Mr. Whelan submitted a plan which he had prepared for re- 
modelling the council chamber, and suggested that it should be 
adopted on the principle of competitive examination. 

Alderman Reynolds had no objection to the plan beiug referred 
to a committee. He was happy to be able to say that he and 
Alderman Roe had been asked to see a plan by Mr. Neville. It was 
most fortunate that Mr Neville happened to be in London, for he 
was able to get the plan of the House of Commons (laughter). That 
might excite a smile, but the House of Commons had the advantage 
of the best skill, and they could not do better than adopt the plan 
of the House of Commons in miniature. They ought to have that 
council-room so as that it would be a model worthy of imitation, 
and he would, therefore, be a party to sending the plan to a con- 
mittee sammoned specially for that purpose. 

Mr. Martin (Fitzwilliam Ward) said that as his lordship was to 
be placed in a position similar to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, he thought it well to remind the house that there would 
not be room for a ‘‘ cage” for the ladies (laughter). 


We apprehend that in this matter there is tampering with the 
rights of others. Mr. Whelan may be a very excellent municipal 
legislator, as also a very competent builder, for aught we know ; 
but within the corporate walls he should not seek to blend the two 
capacities, and while enjoying the councillor's toga, volunteer like- 
wise the office of ‘‘an architect.” Mr. Neville holds the appoint- 
ment of city engineer and local surveyor, and no doubt very effi- 
ciently ; but there is a city architect likewise, on whom any matters 
connected with building alterations, &c., would appear more con- 
sistently to devolve than upon an engineer or surveyor, who, we 
assame, has quite enough to do in his own legitimate occupation to 
engage his attention. If the office of city architect to the corpora- 
tion of Dublin be a mere honorary title, and that the engineer is to 
do Ags duty, better abolish it altogether, and get rid of the ‘‘ mock- 
ery”; but, if it be a bona side appointment, the holder should enjoy 
the gain as well as the name, and his province not be intruded on. 
We have no reason to assume that the city engineer volunteers his 
services in any capacity to which he is not strictly and honourably 
entitled ; indeed, on the contrary, judging from both his private and 
professional character, we believe he would scorn such an act,—so 
no personal inference must be drawn from the foregoing remarks. 
What if the city engineer in London were called on to give a plan 
for altering the Guildhall, or other municipal building, and Mr. 
Bunning, the city architect, be passed by? English blood would 
boil, and the council demand satisfaction for- the innovation. The 
case is identical here, and we hope to see each man occupy his 
“right” place. An appropriate motto for adoption amongst corporate 
officers, would seem to be “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
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EXTENSION OF LOWER DOMINICK-STREET. 


Amonast the many manicipal improvements which suggest them- 
selves to our usual review, none appears much more desirable under 
present progressive circumstances, and when the great transatlantic 
highway may fairly be designated the national topic, than that the 
approach to the Midland Great Western Railway terminus—one of 
the great arteries—from the chief thoroughfares of the city should 
be divested of every incumbrance. To effect this more perfectly 
than at present—when a circuitous route for vehicles is indispensable, 
and not a very pleasing mode of access afforded to pedestrians from 
certain localities by bye-lanes or streets of indifferent character— 
would be to continue, of equal width, or nearly so, Lower Dominick- 
street to Henry-street. The western side of the former ranges 
pretty closely with Cole’s-lane, and by producing the eastern on a 
line now occupied by the sites of the houses in Britain-street—viz., 
42, 48, and 44—thence to Henry-street, where Nos. 51, 52, and 58, at 
present occupy positions, a width of 60 feet of thoroughfare, or 
thereabouts, exclusive of Cole's-lane, would be obtainable. This 
would undeniably open up a spacious street for public and private 
business purposes, and be a decided improvement both to the locality 
and the city generally. What a desirable site would then present 
itself for a metropolitan market? by dispensing with Moore-street 
altogether, and substituting, in the intervening square, a properly- 
arranged covered: area in lieu of the heterogeneous, inconvenient, 
unhealthy, and uncleanly disposition of shambles and shops for 
petables now in existence. 


MANUFACTURE OF DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Frew movements of late years have so successfully and simulta- 
neously attained the double purpose of contributing to the require- 
ments of a Jarge section of the community and opening up an 
emulative field for artistic progress, as that for establishing drinking 
fountains in cities and towns. In London, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and various other towns in England and Scotland, 
some architectural acquisitions of this class have been erected; but, 
slow as we Dubliners are generally in matters of improvement, those 
erected by us—however laudable the intention—are, in an artistic 
view, a positive disgrace to our city. In the hope of effecting some 
reformation in the taste at present displayed, we devote several 
pages of this publication to the illustration of what has been done 
elsewhere, and what clearly yet remains fur us to do. It will be 
seen that this character of structure is capable of a variety of treat- 
ment, each contributing more or less both to embellishment and 
utility. In addition to the “mural” fountains already described at 
page 212, we illustrate a design (see page 216) for one in cast iron, 
also intended to be fixed against a wall, and provided both with a 
“drinking tap,” chains, and cups, and a dog trough below, with an 
overflow outlet to prevent flooding on the street. The price of this 
would be about £3. For isolated fountains, see the figure next to 
that described, which illustrates a design in pillar form to be erected 
on a footway, and with a dog trough surrounding the base. ‘This 
design was adopted in public competition by the Commissioners of 
the Glasgow Corporation Water Works, and has been placed in 
several wards of the city. A pillar fountain of this fashion, and 
8 feet 6 inches in height, is obtainable for £3 5s. The illustration 
at page 218 displays a design for’ an isolated fountain, combining 
also, by a very clever treatment, an ornamental lamp-post, and 
thereby serving a double purpose. The body is of octagonal form, 
and the capping of the pedestal receiving the waste water from the 
tap forms a basin for washing hands, or, if desirable, can be suffi- 
ciently enlarged for a horse or cattle trough. The dog trough at 
bottom is better protected from probable pollution of the water by 
accident than in the other instances. The arms of the lamp, by a 
slight modification, might also be used—as in London—as indicators 
of thoroughfares ; or portion of the shaft and pedestal for advertising 
media in judiciously arranged pannelling or other contrivance. How 
many desirable sites present themselves in our city for such a con- 
struction as this? For example, at the end of Sackville-street, 
next Carlisle-bridge, thejunction of D'Olier and Westmoreland streets, 
Barrack or Thomas streets, the squares, &c. The designs at pages 
219 and 221 are for jets deau and drinking fuuntains, likewise 
applicable for a public place—such, unfortunately, as Dublin cannot 
boast of—like Paris, Brussels, London, Manchester, and other cities, 
for parks, pleasure gardens, &c. What an improvement if such as 
these were introduced in the area in front of Trinity College, and 
the old railing replaced by a new one? The water in design at 
page 22] is intended to fall over eight different outlets in basins, 
though not shown herein. The prices are respectively £25 and 
£30. What a boon, if at our cab-stands and railway stations, 
our cattle markets and localities adjoining the shipping, fountains for 
thirsty brutes were placed at intervals? And what a shame that it 
is not 80? Foremost amongst the manufacturers of this class of 
structure are Mnssras. GeorGe Smitu & Co., of Sun Foundry, 
GLascow, to whom we are indebted for liberty to publish these de- 
signs, which we may remark are duly registered. 


PEAT GAS IN MULLINGAR. 
In the course of an address from the shareholders of the Mallingar 
Gas Company to Mr. RB. L. Johnson, patentee of the process by 
which the town has been recently lighted with gas obtained from 
common turf, we find the following paragraph :— 


“We now gladly bear testimony to the complete success of the 
undertaking. We beg to say that the gas obtained from the turf 
peat far exceeds our expectations, and we joyfully -cngratulate 
you on the result of your discovery ; and further, we fondly hope 
that many other towns throughout Ireland, particularly the more 
inland towns, and those situate in the vicinity of extensive bog districts, 
will avail themselves of the treasure which Nature has so bountifully 
put within their reach, by lighting their respective towns with peat 
gas, and thus give a stimulus to home industry, which is one of the 
most effectual means to ameliorate the social condition of the people.” 


Mr. Johnson in his reply remarks— 


‘Your high testimony to the satisfactory manner in which the 
gas works have been inaugurated with turf gas, possesses, for the 
lovers of Irish industrial advancement, considerable importance. 
My first experiments were made with a few pounds weight of turf 
only and a gas receiver, the contents of which were a cubic foot. 
The consumption of turf in your town for gas purposes is at present 
considerable, and your gas receiver contains nighily ten thousand 
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times the quantity of gas to that produced in my first experiments; 
the gas, too, passes, as required, through more than 25,000 feet of 
piping.” 

We believe, from the peculiar applicability of this invention to 
numerous and extensive districts in Ireland, and opening up, as it 
must of necessity, an important field for employment of the poor, it 
deserves to meet with every encouragement. 


Gas IN THE Provinces.—The Town Commissioners of Tuam 
have granted £500 towards the expense of introducing gas into that 
town. 

xx—EEEEEEE EE 


WEXFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


A new Mechanics’ Institute has just been finished in Wexford by 
Mr. Richard Pierce, builder. Little can be said for the architecture 
of the design, which is a local production, supplied to the Committee 
gratuitously with a view of obtaining the contract, and, as usual in 
such cases, proving to be dear in the end. The building consists of 
a hall (in which are to be placed the books of patents, for the in- 
inspection of the public), library, and reading-room, committee- 
room, museum, and librarian’s apartments. The structure is a pro- 
minent feature in the principal street, and its external appearance 
has been improved by an alteration of the builder's in front. Cost 
£500. 


Monthly Halwap Memorands. 


Bagenalstown and Wezford.—By this bill it is proposed to enable 
the company to make a railway from their main line at Shanahona 
to Enniscorthy ; also a railway from their main line at Clomony to 
Ballyellin quarry; and an approach road from the quay to New 
Bridge, and to the authorized terminus of the company, at Wexford. 
To be completed in five years. 

Cork and Kinsale, Junction.—The contractors have been put into 
possession of nearly one-half the length of land required for the 
railway, commencing at the point of junction with the Cork and 
Bandon line, and terminating at the summit station beyond Temple- 
michael, a distance of nearly five miles, and the works on this por- 
tion of the line are progressing rapidly. The board are of opinion 
that the railway could be completed by June or July next to within 
five miles of the town of Kinsale. All the necessary arrangements 
had been made by an independent company for commencing the 
building of the proposed marine hotels and baths at Kinsale 
forthwith. 

Cork and Youghal.—This line will be opened in a few days to 
Killeagh, and in all probability to Youghal, by next May. A station 
will be erected at Mogeely, close to Castlemartyr, and between 
Midleton and Killeagh. The works of the Queenstown branch will 
be commenced immediately. 

West Cork.—It is proposed to incorporate a company for making 
a railway in the county of Cork, to consist of the following sec- 
tions—viz., a junction with the Cork and Bandon Railway, near 
Bandon, to Ballineen; line from Ballineen to Dunmanway; from 
Dunmanway to Dromdaleague ; from Dromdaleague to Skibbereen. 
To be completed within five years. The capital of the company to 
be £200,000. 

_ Dublin and Belfast Junction.—The additional portions of second 
line have been opened for traffic, so that the double line is now 
complete from Drogheda to Newry main line station, and contracts 
fur rails and sleepers for an extension of the second line thence to 
the junction of the Banbridge Railway at Scarva, a distance of ten 
miles, have been recently concluded on favourable terms; the work 
will be commenced as soon as possible, and when completed there 
will remain only eight miles of the line to be doubled. The directors 
have contracted for the erection of 12 houses on the company’s land 
adjoining Dundalk station, for the employés on the locomotive works. 

Dublin and Drogheda.—The objects of the proposed bill are to 
enable the Dublin and Drogheda Railway Company to make a 
railway from a junction with the Navan and Kells branch of their 
railway at Kells to Oldcastle, in the county of Meath. To be com- 
pleted in five years, The engineer reports that preparations are 
In progress for the renewal of the Malahide viaduct in the course 
of the present year. 

Dublin and Meath.—The objects of this bill are to authorise the 
Dublin and Meath Railway Company to abandon the construction 
of their authorized line between Piercetown and its intended junc- 
tion with the Midland Great Western of Ireland at Clonsilla, and 
in lieu thereof to make an extension from the remainder of their 
authorized line into St. George's parish, at Dublin. ‘To be completed 


within five years. Between Navan and Kilmessan the earthwork 
is nearly all completed, and the line fenced in. Two public wad 
bridges have for some time been open to the public. Two others 
are also in a very forward state, and will be open for public traffic 
immediately. The bridge over the River Boyne, consisting of four 
arches of 85 feet span, and two arches of 28 feet span, is nearly 
finished. A new mill-race has also been formed. The works 
on the branch to Trim and Athboy have not been increased sinee 
last half-yearly report, with the exception of making some level 
crossings and putting up some field gates. The line between Navan 
and Kilmessan could be formed, and the rails laid in six weeks or 
two months, and the whole Jine from Navan to the Black Bull, 
where the extension into Dublin is proposed to commence, conid 
with ease be completed and ready for traffic by the middle or end of 
October next. 

Dublin and Wicklow.—It is proposed to change the name of the 
Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company to ‘The Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway Company.” To enable the company to make 
an extension railway from a junction with their authorized line to 
Gorey at Clonatin Lower to Templeshannon, near Enniscorthy, in 
the county of Wexford. To be completed within five years. The 
turn-tablea, carriage-dock, and sidings at Harcourt-street terminus, 
have been completed; the second line of rails has been laid from 
Dublin to Dundrum; and the branch to the Jetty at Kingstown 
bas been completed and opened for public traffic. Some alterations 
are being made at Westland-row terminus to facilitate the English 
traffic and the conveyance of mails. 

Dundalk and Enniskillen.—The Cootehill extension is expected to 
be open for public traffic by August. The working plans of the 
Clones and Cavan extension are ready, contracts advertised for, and 
all other necessary steps taken to have the work completed by the 
time specified. The works on tte main line have been taken up 
from the contractors, except the last four miles, which, by arrange 
ment, are maintained to the 14th instant at their cost. The re- 
newals of permanent way have been necessarily large, but not more 
than were required to maintain the line economically in good work- 
ing order. The terminal station at Enniskillen, as already described 
in the DusLIn BuiupeR, has been completed, and small stations at 
Monaghan-road and Maguire’s-bridge are in progress. The works 
on the Cootehill branch are progressing favourably. 190,000 cubic 
yards of earth have been moved, and 5,000 yards of rock; 18,000 
lineal yards of fencing have been erected, and 720 yards of culverts 
and drains have been put in. New bridges have been built, con- 
taining 3,900 cubic yards of masonry. ‘The whole of the Clones to 
Cavan and Belturbet line, with Belturbet branch, has been laid out 
carefully and lockspitted. 

Waterford and Limerick.—It is proposed to enable the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway Company to make a tramway from their 
main line to the market-place at Limerick; an extension railway 
from the terminus at Waterford to the River Suir; and a pier or 
wharf on the north bank of the River Suir. To be completed within 
four years. To dispuse of the bridge over the River Suir at Fiddown. 


Hotes of New orks. 


METROPOLITAN. 


The National Gallery is ready for roofing, and estimates are re- 
quired according to plans and specifications to be seen at Sir Richard 
Griffith's office, 6, Ely-place. 

St. Anne’s Parochial Church is undergoing alterations and repairs, 
shall we say improvements? This structure—fine and venerable 
even in its incomplete state and without its lofty superstructural 
Palladian pediment and staged spire, as intended by the original 
design—is one of the oldest of our churches, and demands more im- 
portant restorative works than are now being proceeded with. The 
exterior is undergoing a painting process by way of preserving a 
clean face, but no steps are being taken to remedy the eyesore of a 
blank wall following rake of the roof, and surmounting an entablatured 
facade, having much architectural pretensions of the old school. 
Internally the galleries are being reconstructed after the same fashion, 
in same position, but with a range of timber columns with metal 
cores and floriated caps to sustain the bressumers; windows alao 
have been introduced to light the aisles, but the necessity for this 
appears very questionable, in as much as their previous darkness 
was owing to the extreme lowness of the galleries—9 feet in height— 
and had they during the progress of reconstruction been elevated 
some 3 or 4 feet, the light from the present spacious windows would 
have, to our mind, proved ample, and their proportion have been 
far more consistent with the general internal elevation of the church. 
In the west wall a large niche has been formed for the reception of 
the organ, a new Caen stone pulpit erected, the apsidal floor laid 
with Minton’s enceustic tiles, and various works of lesser character 
effected throughout. The ceiling is of waggon shape, and capable of 
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receiving characteri-tic ornamentation. The contractor is Mr. Hall, 
under the directions of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners architect ; 
the Parish and other resources, being as we are informed, as is un- 
fortunately too frequently the case, insufficient at present to ac- 
complish all that might be desirable; the expenditure being about 
£2.000. As regards the facade our remarks are peculiarly applicable 
to St. Thomas’ and Werburgh’s churches likewise. 


. PROVINCIAL 


- A new convent has been erected at Dungarvan, Co. Waterford. 

The foundation stone for the new schouls abuut to be erected at 
Tuam by the Christian Brothers has been laid. 

The Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway Company purpose pro- 
ceeding innnediately with the construction of their line between 
Clones and Cavan. Tenders will he received till 6th inst. 

The Grand Jury of the Co. Mayo, for the improvement of the 
harbour of Killala, have advertised for tenders for deepening and 
straightening the channel from the pier-head to deep water; likewise 
for repairs of the pier of Clare Island and Bay, Co. Mayo. Henry 
Brewster, Esq., C.E., Castlebar. 

The Corporation of Drogheda will receive, up to the 30th inst., 
proposals for the erection of one or two drawbridges across the 
River Boyne. 

Additions and alterations are to be made at the court-house, 
Enniskillen ; cost not to excred £2,500. 

A new church of a very splendid caracter is to be erected at Pil- 
town, on the property of the Kight Hon. the Earl of Besborough. 

Driminiskil Church, near Florence-coart, is to be completed, and 
tenders wili be received up to the lst of March. 
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Correspondence. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
TO THB EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDEH. 


Sir, — It being thought by many persons that J was the plaintiff 
in the case of O'Reilly v. Brennan (Court of Exchequer). 1 beg to 
apprise the readers of your journal that I have no connexion with 
the purty bearing a similar name, and shall feel obliged by your in- 
serting this in your next publication.— I am, sir, &c., 

EpwaRp O'REILLY, 


25th February, 1860. 100, North Brunswick-street. 


TO THE KDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Sin,— It is apparent that from the expense of architectural and 
enineening works most of the junior members of the profession are 
debarred from obtaining a suitable library. And, with a view of 
bringing the more expensive publications to some, by means of a 
moderate annual subscription, | would suggest that an axsociation 
be formed on the principle of ‘* Art Unions,” for the purchase of 
architectural and engineering works, with annual distributions of 
meoey prizes, cach subscriber of 10s. to have one chance of a prize. 
The holders of prize tickets to select the works. subject tu the ap- 
proval aud through the committee. 1 am sure the majority of the 
profession would join such an asseciation, and for its success only 
requires the valuable notice of the Luilding press.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, C. E. 

Londonderry, February, 1860. 


So 


THE SHILLING ART UNION OF DUBLIN. 


The success which has attended the Art Union lately established 
by the French: government in Paris, at one franc a share, has in- 
duced the formation in Liverpoul, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other large towns of Art Unions, at a shilling ‘subscription, and the 
re-ults have been most satisfactory. 34,000 subscribers bave Leen 
obtained in Liverjwol, and pictures to the amount of £1,800 distri- 
buted as prizes. As such societies are peculiarly adapted for dif- 
fusing a more general taste fur art, and spreading its refining in- 
fluences amongst all classes, it has been deemed advisable to establish 
a similar association in Dublin, and a committee has been recently 
formed to arrange and carry out the necessary details. The Art 
Union is to be based upon the money prize system ; each prize-holider 
to have the right to select for himself from the Dublin Exhibitions a 
picture or work in eculpture to the value of the prize. The shares 
tw be one shilling. The drawing of the prizes to take place on the 
Int of June, and the highest prize not to be less than £100. Mr. 
White observed that it might be supposed by some that this society 
was established in opposition to the Art Union of Ireland, but such 
was not the intention or wish of its promoters. ‘The only rivalry 
ought to be, which should do the must to advance the aits in Lreland. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT ARRANGEMENTS FOR BUILDERS. 
Buipers tendering for government contracts in the War Depart- 
ment are by a recent arrangement supplied with the quantities of the 
works required, and are not subjected to the troublesome and expen- 
sive previous process of each having to prepare his own calculatiuns 
of quantity,—now it is only a matter of pricing an account. 
Competition is greater under the present system, no doubt, and 
prices lower; but against this there exist facilities and advantages 
of much importance, both as regards the taking and working of con- 
tracts and the final settlement of building accounts. Kminent sur- 
veyors, selected by the government, in England. Scotland, and 
Jreland have coutracts for supply ing the quantities at the usual per- 
centages fur such works, viz: — 

80s, per cent. under £10,000 


20s. per cent. under £75,000 


28s. Pe 20,000 19s, 4 100,000 
26s. ‘ 80,000 18s. a 125,000 
24s. P 40,000 173. ‘ 150,000 
22s. - 50,000 1 5a. » above 150,000 


The per-centage is paid on the amount of the accepted tender ; 
and when no tender is accepted, or when any portion of the work 
measured is abandoned or puxstponed, one quarter per cent. less is 
paid on the part abandoned or postponed. For works not exceeding 
£5,000 the government surveyor and his asststants alone make the 
quantities, and the whole per-centage is paid to him. For works 
over £5,000 a second surveyor, appuinted by the contractors, joins 
the government surveyor, and the two perform the service bet ween 
them and divide the commission. The surveyors and their clerks 
are alluwed their travelling and hotel expenses, when any are in- 
curred, and three guineas per day to each surveyor for time lost ia 
travelling. 

The Government Surveyor for Ireland is Mr. E. P. Gribbon, 
Architect, of 57, Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin. 


RUMOURED ELEVATION TO THE PEERAGE OF PRO- 
FESSOR COCKERELL, R.A., ARCHITECT. 


One of the most gratifying incidents connected with the history of 
the architectural profession in this century will be the payment of 
a tribute—bonourably earned—to this distinguished and erudite 
professor of architecture, zealous antiquarian reseaicher, eminent 
author, and polished gentleman ‘The venerable professor may be 
designated the * Father” of our bar; and his recent election as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Institute of British Architects, after the demise 
of Earl De Grey. confirms him in bis patriarchal position, —one, 
however. which he modestly thrice declined, believing it might be 
filed with more advantage to the body by a nobleman. Such an 
act of self-denial has it is said sugyested in high quarters the reward of 
its nobility, an act which, when consummated, will be universally 
appreciated as a gracivus distinction by a ‘ gracivus” donor, and be 
recognized aa an additional incentive to ‘‘ art and artists” tu those so 
liberally offered during the reign of Her Majesty. It is usual on the 
elevation of a successor to the presidency of the Royal Academy 
that he ‘* be dubbed a knight”; the same rule is observed as reyards 
the bench, and the attorney and solicitor-generalships in England, 
the latter so frequently hut a temporary position ; but, with few ex- 
ceptions, the other learned professions are not even so honoured. 
The architectural points with much pleasure to an efficient repre- 
sentative in the [louse of Commons in the person of Mr. Tite, M.P.; 
and we doubt nut that among the “ ermined lords” the newly elec- 
ted peer will maintain a dignified position, and carefully guard the 
interests of the profession, now so extensively intruded upon, 
—_—_—_—_—== 


Tug VicEroy ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF DuBLiIn.—His Ex- 
cellency the Earl of Carlisle in the course of his, as usual, happy ad- 
dress at the Lord Mayor's inauguration banquet on the 20th ult. 
made the following remarks relative to metropolitan progress: 
‘* No one can walk the streets and squares of thia metropolis with- 
out being struck with the great improvement in the appearance of 
the shop fronts and the buildings which are springing up in so many 
quarters, and I trust you will persevere in adorning your noble 
spaces with more statues of her most eminent pvets, warriors, and 
statesmen; and altogether, not to intrude upon you longer, | feel 
that the Ireland of to-day deserves a large share in those nobte lines, 
which were addressed to an Irishman of a former generation :— 

** Bid harbours open—public ways extend, 

Bid temples worthier of the God ascend ; 

Bid the broad arch, the dangerous flood contain, 

The mole projected break the roaring main. 

Back to his bounds the subject sea command, 

And roll obedient rivers throngh the land ; 

These honours, peace to happy Britaiu brings ; 

These are imperial works, and wortby kings.” 
His Excellency likewise briefly alluded to the “ water supply,” 
without however pronouncing any opinion on the present project, 
and stated that ‘he is at preset engaged in erecting a drinaing 
fountain.” 
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Tux Tramways To Tite Quays, Bietrast.—The directors an- Goop News ror STONE Masons.—" We have just seen in opera- 
nounce that the project of a tramway from the terminus to the | tion,” says the Journal de [ disne, “an ingenious machine for cutting 
quay has been abandoned for the prexent. stones, invented by a clockmaker of Fessieux, M. Jean Marie. ‘This 

Nuw Crurci At CLoNTARF.— We understand that a new church | machine hews, scapples, and carves the hardest stones with remark- 
is about to be erected near Dollymounut, Clontarf, in order to afford ' able precision. ‘She bed on which the stone to be worked is laid 
sufficient accommodation for this extensive suburban district. The runa on iron rails, backwards and forwards, as may be reqnired. We 
chureb at Clontarf holda only 350, while the Protestant parishioners | saw it hollowing out, although it was very hard stone, a job which 
excred 1000. To meet this want the parochial clergy have been would occupy a man three or four days, but which was scarcely an 
obliged to hold weekly lectures in the parish schoolhouse.—Jrishk ; hour's work for the machine.” 

Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

Proposep Tramways In Dvusiin.—This project is not likely— 
and very properly so—to find much favour here. The corporation 
originally oppused a “private bill” for this purpose, the Rathmines 
Commissioners set their faces against it in toto, and the disfavour of | Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
the citizens generally is pretty manifest. ‘The principle may have , Mr. Perer Ror, 42, Mapuort-street, DUBLIN 
its advantages in mining. cval, or quarry districts, on country Geag” NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
roads, and in suburbs of cities; but it will not be favourably re- | Subscriptions, gc., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the 
garded in crowded thoroughfares, especiaily in the streets of our | Dupian Buiter.” All other Communications should be addressed 
metropolis. to the *\ Proprietor and Editor,” 17, LowkR GARDINER-STREKT. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


Genuine White Lead, best manufactured Zinc Paint. Pure Raw, Boiled. and Refined Linseed Oils. Fine American Turps Rosin, 
Pitch, and Stockholm Tar. Ground Paints of all colors, Patent Dryers, Red Lead and Putty. Gold Size, Torch Oil, Coal Tar. Black, Red, 
Pine, Oak, and Copal Varnishes. Unadulterated Colza, Petroleum, Phenvla, Photogen, and all Lamp Oils. Superior Olive, Lard, and 
Sperm Oils, for engine use. White and colored Cotton Waste. Best Glue, Russian ‘Tullow, Cart Grease. Paints to any color, mixed 
ready for use, in small and large quantities, 10 order, well adapted for the country aud exportation. Export orders proinptly executed, with 


goods of best gaality. 
GEORGE SPILL, OIL AND COLOR MERCHANT, 
65, 66, & 67, ST. GEORGE’S STREET, LONDON DOCKS. 


WILLIAM BISSELL, 
UNION STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


SOLE Proprietor of the Improved MORTISING MACHINE, the newest, most easy, simple, and 
powerful, yet invented. Also the universally and justly-celebrated Equi- action RIM and MORTISE LOCKS. 
Patentee of the well-known Flooring Dogs, and 4-Ton Lifting Sacks. 
Factor and General Manufacturer of Builders’ Ironmongery. 
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NOTICE. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers who have preserved their copies fur 
1859, are informed that they can have a Wrapper 
und Index by remitting Four Stamps to the Publisher, 
or the Vol. complete fur 5s. 6d., or 4s. 6d. per post. 

Advertisers in London till please take notice, that 
the authorised local Collector of Accounts fs Mr. 
WitttaM H. STRKLING, 24, Crarrington-streel, St. 
Pancras. 
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SCIEN CE & ART DEPARTMENT, 


MUSEUM OF IRISHU INDUSTRY, 
STEPHEN'S GREEN, EASY. 


. 
f 
“ ( 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF SCIENCR, APPLIED TO MINING 
AND THK AKT. 

A Systemnutic Course of Thirty Lectures on *‘ Che- 
misiry, and its application to the Arte.” by Witt 
K. SuLiivan, Ph. D., M R.LA., will be commenced 
in the Theatre of the Muscum of Irish Industry, on 


(Executcd for Grangegorman Church.) Tuesday, February 14, at Four o’Clock p.m, and be 
continued at the x:ame place and hour on every day 


JI CO SBPEL DIG E Ss, of the week, except Suturduy, until the course be 


completed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL UPHUOLSTERER, For the nbove course of Thirty Lectures, a Fee of 
$s. 6d will be charged. 
* AND Copies of the Programme of Educational Arrange- 


ments for the Session of 1859-60, may be obtained on 


Wanufacturer of Church Furniture and Appointments, [er spvtication at the Muscum of’ trish Inuustry, 


COMMUNION TABLES, CHAIRS, LECTERNS, KNEELING STOOLS, BENCHES, ETC., ary hare L ENNY, Clerk to the Maseum. 
In Plain or Carved Woods. January 30, 1360. ms 
ALTAR CLOTHS, TABLE COVERS, CHANCEL CARPETS, CUSIIIONS PT a Ta peal rg nt ty OE a Te Oe REIT 
AND PULPIT DRAPERIES, : ’ TH E STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
All made to order, with geod taste and economy. SHEET ALMANAC for 1860, price 2s. on se 


Blinds to suit every description of Church Windows Architects and others cun depend on having se gd HeLa meta BSW eta ts 


lett -Desliils conetally: carticd outs view of the proposed ATLANTIC HARBOUI at 

« GALWAY BAY, froma drawing by Phillips, of which 

2 7; LINCO LN PL A CE 9 DUBLIN. plate prouf impressions may be had at 3a. cach, as 
(Opposite the Turkish Baths.) well as of the plates of preceding years. 


Published hy the Stationers’ Company, at thelr 


WATSON’S PATENT SELF-ACTING VENTILATOR. | Hal tdgare terects and may be lad of all Book- 


sellers and Statluners. 


VENTILATION WITHOUT VIOLENT DRAUGHT. Ws. MCCLEARY WIGHTMAN, 
IPHON PATENT VENTILATOR into be had only of CHARLES|.0 2 my #aseaGisrnenT,  NA® 

HE S h INT VENTILATOR is to be had only o ik SE 
| WATSON, F.R.S.A., &c., the Patentee, at his Works, KING'S CROSS, ki FAX, YORKSHIRE, Deine oicciaie: Panera? aimee pag ini 


and af Brushes, Pencils, &c., which professional gentleincna 


JAMES W. GATHERAL, 93, VIRGINIA-STREET, GLASGOW. and others will find adapted to their requirements, & 


‘a - og ° s . . di t r] j e. 
SIX THOUSAND of these Ventilutors have been successfully applied to Churches, Schools, vAuTISIS Wane me AXP PHOTOGRAPHic GALLEKY, 


Macdertes, D cetling-houses, Stables, Stores, 'Vorkshops, Warehouses, y ku m Euildings. 22, NASSAU-STREET. 
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JOHN CLARK’S 
MORTISING MACHINE 


(GkeRN axbd Jackson's Patent). 


MAY be seen at work with 
J Messrs. Cockburn, Crowe, 
Meade, Movers, Kelly, Geraty, Ken- 
nely, T. H. Carroll, J. H. Car- 
roll, Roberts, Bolton, G. Farrell, R. 
Farrell, Douglas, Hughes, Alford, 
Rooney, Builders, DUBLIN ; Messrs. 
Kogersou, Dawson, & Russell, Rail- 
way Cariage Manufactory, Atlas 
Works, Dublin; Great Southern and 
Western Railway Co.'s Works, Inchi- 
core; at BELFAST, with Mesars. Ful- 
ton, Carlisle, Lowry, M‘Creary, Kent, 
M:Cracken; at CORK, with Messrs. 
Hill, Evans, Joyce; at LONDON- 
DERRY, with Messrs Boyd, Brothers. 
Testimonials from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

JOHN CLARK, Juyn., Manufac- 
turer of Self-acting Circular and Up- 
right Saw Benches, for 


SAWING. TENONING. GROOVING, 
RABETTING, BORING WOOD, 


Punching, Drilling, and Counter- 


_ we siuking Slates. 


a OFFICE, No. 12, CALL-LANE, 
LEEDS. 


IMPORTANT—THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF OIL-GLOTH IN IRELAND!!! 
61 & 62, GREAT STRAND-STREET, DUBLIN, 


Entrance, 69, JERVIS-STREET. Established 1791. 


JOHN D. FRANKLIN, Proprietor. 


J. PD. F. invites the Public to eee the Floor-cloth making, which cannot be seen In this country 
unless at his Fuctory. 

HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, &c., carried on as usual in the same superier style, with that 
economy and despatch for which FRaNKcin's Establishment hus been celebrated for the last Sixty Years 
J. 1). F. begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has been so fortunate as to secure the entire 
services of two of the first GRAINERS and Ornamental PAINTERS, LETTERERS,. &c., in Ireland, 
and can with confidence andertake the most superior class of work, in addition to the plainest description. 

N.B.—A carefully-selected Stock of Room Papers, Decorations, &c., suitable for all description of 
rooms, at prices nut known before. Workmen sent to all parts of the country. 


GALLON AND BEAN, LEEDS; 


Cut & CHrought Pail Mlanufacturers, & Rarvware Merchants, 
Reo FULLY request all 


Buitpers, ConTRACTORS, CARPENTERS, 
&c., requiring Mortising Machines, previous 
to purchusing, to examine and test ¢her 
patent combined Crank and Lever Machine, 
which will Mortise (Tenon and Bore, if re- 
quired) both Hard and Soft Wood, and is 
also udapted for Drilling and Punching Iron. 

The superiority of this Machine over all 
others consists in the substitution of a solid 
wrought-iron plate Crankor Eccentric, by tchich 
greater p:trer ts obtained, tn place of cust-metal 
Rack and Pinion Wheel, the Teeth or Cogs ir 
which are so Liable to strip or break out—in the 
direct and perpendicular action of the Lever 
and Crank on the Cutting Tool, and conre- 
quent diminution of friction--in belng stronger 
and fess complicated in its construction, and 
more potcerful in Its motion—in the facility of 
its adaptation to the various depths of matcriul 
—and in its non-liability to break or get out of 
working order. 

This Machine has now been adopted in 
preference to all others by some of the prin- 
cipal Builders in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and PRelfust, who will bear 
testimony to its being the must powerfal aud 
efficient yet made 

For further particnlars apply to the Pa- 
tentces und Mukers, GALLUN, BEAN, and 
LUMB, LEEDS. 

Extract from the Report of the Royal Dublin 
Society's Spring Show, 1869 :— 

“Gallon, Bean, and Lumb, Leeda, exhi- 
bited a very useful and complete Mortising 
Machine, which was highly commended.” 

N.B.—The Patentees respectfully intimute 
that this Patent extends to, and comprises 
Machines for Mortising by Stexm and othcr 
motive power, as well as by hand: and 
makers and vendors of, or parties buying or 
using Mortising Machines, are cautioned 
againat any infringement, as the patent right 
will Le strictly maintained. 
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CONTRACT FOR WORKS. 


(HE Directors of the DUBLIN 
and WICKLOW RAILWAY COMPANY are 
ready to receive Tenders for the Construciion of the 
First division of thelr Extension Katlway from 
WICKLOW to GOREY, under the Company's act of 
1859, according to Pians and Specification of their 
Engineer, W. ht. LeFunu. This division extends from 
Wicklow to Tigroney West, 14 miles or thereabonts; 
the contract to include all works, except Stations; 
the Company finding Iron and Timber fur the per- 
manent way. 

The Plans and Specification may be seen, and 
any further information obtained, on application to 
the Company's engineer, 59, Fitzwilliam-squure, 
North, Dublin. 

Tenders, on forms to be had at Mr. LeFann's 
Office, to be addressed to the Secretary, 48, West- 
land-row, Dublin, and marked “ Tender,” will be 
received up to Thursday, 29th March, 1860, inclusive, | 
to which date the time for reception of Tenders hus 
been extended. A. MOORE, Secretary. 

16th February, 1860. 


Auctions, Sales, &c. 


AUCTION OF WOOD GOODS. 


OHN MARTIN AND SON 
WILL OFFER BY AUCTION, 
ON THORSDAY, 1st MARCH, 1860, 
AT THEIR STORES, NORTH WALL, 
The following Goods:— 
The entire curgo of Spruce Deals, per Ganges, from 


St. John's containing 
16,600 Pieces of Deals, and 


2,800 n» Of Ist quality Spruce, per Hector, from 
Quebec. 

2,400 Pa 2d do do do do. 
60 __,, large sized St. John's Pine (nowlanding) 


600 Tons Crown Memel. 


800 vw Of Red Pine. 

600 ___,, lurge sized Quebec Pine, 
60 ey Quebec Oak. 

124 Pieces of Birch. 


60 “ Ash. 

And If arrived in time, the cargo of Sprnce Deals, 
per Empire Queen, from St. John's. Sale to com- 
mence ut half-pnst Twelve o'clock. 

JAFFRAY PRARCROFT, Broker and Measurer. 

North-wall, Dublin, 4th Feb. 1860. 


{OR SALE, at the WaTerForD Suip 


Yarp, Ferrybank, a very superior highly finished 
NEW STEAM ENGINE, 

Estimated at about 40 Horse Combined Power, which 
highly improved construction Is admitted to be the 
most economical in the consumption of Fuel. Con- 
densing Cylinder, 21 inches diumeter, with 5 feet 
stroke. High Pressure Cylinder, 124 Inches dia- 
meter, with 24 feet stroke. 

This Engine has been built with the best materials 
and workmanship, regardl--ss of expense, and is par- 
ticulurly wel] adapted for a Flour (or other) Mill. 
The very great falling off of late years in the supply 
of water-power renders it almost indispensable that 
auxiliary steam power should be attached to Flour 
Mills to ensureconstant working of the establishment 
during the period of scarcity of water. 

Further particulars can be had by application at 
the Ship Yard. 


a a 
VHURCH FURNITURE, &c., ALTAR 
/ and Communton CLorns, ECCLUStAsTICAL CARPETS, 

Rores, anid every article for sucred use, at modcrate 

prices. 

Messrs. HARRISON and Co.,. Church Furnishers 
and Rube Makers to the Peers, Bishups, Judges, dc., 

54, CHANCERY-LANB, Loxnon. 


[RA UGHTS of COLD AIR round 
DOORS and WINDOWS prevented by GREEN- 
WOOD'S PATENT INDIA RUBBER STOPS, and 
Self-acting Slides, for the bottoms of Doors, which 
we proved to supersede all previous invention for 
he purpose of Making the Joints of Duors, Windowa, 
Show Cases, &c., Ain TIGHT. 
Agents for the Patentee— 
FERGUSON AND CO., 
Patentees & Manufacturers of Vulcanized Initia Rubber, 
Gutts Percha Waterproof & Airproof Fabrics 
108, GRAFTON-ST., DUBLIN. 
| OGERS’S Patent Peat Cnarcoat, 
for Sauitary Uses generally: for Disinfection of 
the Dead, Purification of Sick Chambers, Filtration 
of Water, Purification of Ships, Stables, Cattle Sheds; 
for Packing Provisions, Egga, Butter, &c.; and for 
Agricultural Purpores. Manufactured by Tuk Heatta 
oF Towns [PROVEMENT ConPaNy, 
Works and Depots:—Derrymullen. Robertstown, 
Co. Kildare; Neweonen-bridge, Dublin; 5. Donegal- 


square, North, Belfast. Geucral Agunt—Josaiu Q. 
TROMPSON. 
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x ABT Manufacturer of 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC MEBIAVAL 
METAL WORK; 


IN SILVER, BRASS, AND WROUGHT IRON; 
Sacred Vessels, Memorial Brasses, Metal Screens, Altar Rails and Gates, 
Hinges, Handles, &c. 
GS) METAL READING DESKS, LECTERNS, 
hi A Pulpit Lights, Coronae, Chandeliers, anv Stanvards for Gas and Candles, 
4, SPIRE AND GABLE CROSSES, 
And every description of GAS FITTINGS—Candlesticks, Lamps, Branches, and Branch Candlesticks, &c. 


T. B. begs to inform the Clergy, Nobility, and Architects in general, that he has been practically engaged for upwards of 14 Years in the 
Execution and Manufacture of Medisval Metal Work, from Drawings of the most eminent Architects. 


107, BARR-STREET, GREAT HAMPTON-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Magic Horse Taming Nose Pinchers (Geyelin’s Patent), 


Warranted to subdue the most vicious horse at the instant. Kicking, rearing, plunging, and running away rendered impossible. Suld 
only by W. H. KENNEDY, Agent, 462, Oxfurd-street, London, W.C. Price £1 1s. each. 


The Universal Gas Burners’ Regulator (Geyelin’s Patent), 


The only one in the world by which the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other burners remains invariable 
under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light is less than One Farthing per hour. 
Can be fixed horizontal, close to, or distant from the burner ; is ornamental—simple in construction, consist- 
ing of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered with a diaphragm giving action to a spherical valve. 
Price 8s, each. ne sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 
W. H. KENNEDY, Ayent, 462, Oxrorv-srreet, Loxnon, W.C. 


Patent Endless Brick, Tile, and Socket Pipe Machine, 


The most perfect, compact, and portable ever invented. 
Sold by W. H. KENNEDY, Agent, 462, Oxrurv-streEeT, Lonpox, W.C. 


The Hygienic Spring Laths Bedstead (Geyelin’s Patent), 


os Combining the advantages of Metallic Bedsteads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass, at less than half the 
REGULATOR. cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable hedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot 
climates ; cannot possibly harbour vermin. Sold by W. H. KENNEDY, Agent, 462 Oxford-st. London, W.C. 


POWIS, JAMES, AND CO., 


Engineers, Patentees, and Manufacturers of all kinds of Machinery for working tn WHoovy. 
VICTORIA WORKS, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


ENDLESS BAND SAWING MACHINES, NEW PATENT. 
NO MORE BREAKAGE OF SAWS, 


OWIS, JAMES, AND CO., beg to call the attention of all who use SAWING 
MACHINERY to their NEW PATENT, dated August, 24, 1858, being an ELASTIC 
COMPOUND ADJUSTING LEVER MOTION ENDLESS BAND SAWING MACHINE, by which 
the STRAIN upon the SAW USED is so REGULATED that BREAKAGE OF SAWS “IS EN- 
TIRELY DONE AWAY WITH.” 


*KOILONS AZIS WINd 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES, UPON A LARGE SCALF, IN FULL WORK, 
AT HER MAJESTY'S DOCKYARD, DEPTFORD. 


A STOCK OF MACHINERY FOR WOOD ALWAYS kept READY, including their PATENT 
MACHINE for MORTISING, 'TENON-CUTTING, and BORING, of which upwards of a THOUSAND 
have been sold in ENGLAND ALONE, and is the ONLY MACHINE which is SELF FEEDING, 
and doing the THREE KINDS of WORK by ONE MACHINE. 


One of these MACIIINES to be seen at Work at Mr. MAURICE BROOKS’, Wholesale 
Builders’ Ironmongery Stores, SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN, Agent for Sale for the whele 


of Ireland. 
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THE ULSTER HALL (BELFAST) COMPANY'S RECENT 
COMPETITION, 


ey E have over and over again in this journal expressed 
our opinion that there is no word in the English lan- 
» guage referring to architectural matters more per- 
verted than ‘'Competition,” that as conducted in these countries 
it is a mere myth, an égnis /atuus at which all may grasp, but none 
but the charmed few can clutch. Each succeeding month strengthens 
our opinion, and hosts of communications—quite too numerous for 
publication—reach us from all quarters disclosing some new “ mys- 
tery,” stating some fresh ‘cause of complaint” against committees 
for breach of faith, &c., and from some of these forwarded to us 
recently, relative to a matter at home, we, in another portion of 
‘this current number, insert a collection. It seems, however, that 
our northern friends occasionally distinguish themselves in such a 
manner as to provoke censure likewise, and though we but recently 
felt pleasure both in announcing a proposed “competition” for the 
mew Ulster Hall in Belfast, and the decision in favour of a talented 
and rising member of the profession resident in the district, yet 
our attention is directed in no very flattering manner to the sub- 
sequent doings of the committee. This worthy body met on this 
day week when, as we are informed, various supplemental plans 
for a hall were taken into consideration—viz., oblong, circular, horse- 
shoe, &e. Mr. Corry, who said he was nota professional man, 
submitted a plan of an octagonal hall, which was referred, with 
‘others to the committee. It was also agreed to make an increase 
‘of £10,000 to the capital of the company. We have already urged 
on this company the propriety of erecting a hallin Belfast which 
shall meet the requirements not only of the present but of the 
‘fature, looking forward to the certain extensive increase of the town 
in numbers, wealth, and musical taste. With regard to the proper 
shape of the hall, to obtain all the requisite acoustic pro- 
perties, we presume the committee should be guided by the ex- 
perience of their architect—a gentleman whose professional ante- 
cedents proclaim his competency—and by the examples of such plan 
already built, either for imitation er avoidance. One paragraph of 
the instructions to architecte in reference to the competition is as 
follows :— 


‘‘ As the hall is especially intended for musical purposes, its 
acoustic properties are of the highest importance, and it is therefore 
desirable that there should neither be great projections nor deep re- 
cesses, but that for decoration colour should be to a great extent 
relied on.” . 

We are fgndrant of the motives which led the committee to ad- 
judge a prize to any of the competing architects; but, surely, one 
essential element, where a plan was required for a hall intended es- 
pecially for musica] purposes with acoustic properties necessarily of 
the highest, was their having the design of a hall placed before them 
possessing those acoustic properties; and, if so, why is it that the 
shape and proportions of a musical hall, with “ acoustic properties,” 
appears to be yet a matier of search to the committee, as well as the 
shareholders? Are we to presume that the £50 and £25 given, 
or rather offered, as prices, have been as yet unproductive? 
From one of the paragraphs already quoted, which says, 


‘No prize to be paid until the directors are satisfied that they cah 
effect a contract for the execution of the work at the price estimated 
by the architect of the design selected,” 


we think it not improbable that this clause will save the money- 
prizes from being paid away. A previous clause limits the total 
expenditure to £7,000, and we have heard that the lowest tenders 
‘were more than double that sum. 

Such a proceeding by a committee would seem first, “ after 
careful consideration, no duubt,” to proclaim the right of a certain 
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professional man to priority over his fellows, and then, by tampering 
with his suggestions, to ignore their own capacity of judgment and 
question his competency, A reference to a properly qualified 
architect, of all the designs submitted in competition, with a view of 
abiding by his decision, would have been, to say the least, the most 
judicious course for a committee to pursue who seem to be mentally 
straitened, rather than adopt their uwn ideas, and, through timidity 
of purpose, subsequently seeking other advice outside the pale of the 
profession, cast a slight on their own choice. Reviewing this and 
other proceedings, we must exclaim, that “the path of competition— 
like true love—never runs smooth.” 


Saree 


NOTES ON THE ROUND TOWER CONTROVERSY.*® 


THE names by which the Round Towers of Ireland are locally 
known has not received that attention and investigation which 
the subject deserves ; not that 1 would expect to arrive at very 
decisive resulte, as affecting the question at iseue in this still un- 
decided controversy. I have always endeavoured, however, when 
possible, in examining these structures, to ascertain the names hy 
which they are known to the Irivh-speaking people of the neigh- 
bourhood. In the south and west of Ireland, where the ancient 
language is still generally spoken among the peasantry, this is 
not difficult to ascertain, especially if the inquirer knows how to 
go about, as with strangers a little diptomucy is sometimes re- 
quisite to gain the contidence of the people. The first answer [ 
generally receive to my question of ‘‘ What do you call that build- 
ing ?”’ is, “‘ Wisha then, eure isn’t it the steeple of Cloyne ;” or, 
“ Sure, your honour, they call it the big steeple of Ratto;” but 
when I followed up the inquiry by asking them what they called 
it in Irish, I soon found out it had its peculiar and distinctive 
name in that language. 

As far as my inquiries have gone, then, I find that our Towers 
are known by three distinct Irish appellations—namely, Clugaugh; 
Clugaus, or Clochais ; and Giolcach, or Quilcach. I have written 
the names as they are pronounced. 

Dr. Petrie considers that the first of these appellations is the 
Clochteach or Cloichteach, of the Irish annals, and that it means 
a round tower belfry ; that wherever it is met with it should be 
so translated ; aud that all notices where the word occurs refer to 
our Round Towers, and that, consequently, they fix the age and 
use of these structures. This learned writer has devoted a con- 
siderable space in his work ‘* On the Ancient Architecture of Ire- 
land” to this branch of his subject. He has treated it with great 
ingenuity, and has given it such a manifest importance that the 
reader cannot fail to recognize the fact that it is at once the 
foundation and cap-stone of the structure he has laboured to rear. 
Most readers on the subject are aware that the Round Tower 
controversy has been narrowed by two theories, the Christian and 
pre-Christian. Dr, Petrie has ably and ingeniously advocated 
the first theory in hia work, which is an invaluable contribution 
to our knowledge of the early architecture of Ireland, but in my 
opinion a failure as regards the theory he supports. Many seem 
to think that the high standing the author has deservedly attained 
in the arclreological world is quite a sufficient warrant for the cor- 
rectness of the statements and opinions put forward : but this I 
hold as not sound discretion. If we are to be carried away by the 
prestige of names, by fur the greatest amount of Irish antiquarian 
learning and research has been on the other side, The Christian 
theory found advocates in Lynch, Ledwich, and Molyneux, 
who advocated their Danish origin (the Danes being Pagans), as 
also Harris, Milner, Smith, Sir R. C. Hoare, Bell, Wilkinson, and 
finally Petrie. Of these Milner and Houre had no knowledge ot 
Irish antiquities. Bell and Wilkinson's treatises are purely de- 
scriptive. 

On the side of Pagan antiquity are, Vallancey, editor of the 
“‘ Collectanea de Rebus Hihernicia’’; Dr. Laniguu, author of the 
‘““Kcclesiastical History of Ireland” ; Dr O'Conor, the learned libra 
riun of Stowe, and editor of the ‘* Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres”; Sir William Hetlram, author of the “ Etruria Celtica”’ ; 
“© the Guel and Cimbri,’’ &c. ; Beaufort, Dalton, O’Brien, Moore, 
and Windele, all deeply versed in the literature, language, and 
monumental antiquities of the country. Tothese I could add the 
names of many who have made the Irish language and antiquities 
the study of their lives, but who have not come before the public 
as authors. 

The earnest inquirer, however, will not be carried away by the 
mere pretensions of individual learning, however well founded ; 
but will patiently investigate all sides of the subject, examine the 
buildings themselves in all their details and analogies, compare 
the peculiarities of their constraction, und their architectural 
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features with those of similar erections In other countries. He 
must study the language, religion, and customs of the people 
amongst whom they are found, and the traditions connected with 
them, the known history of the people, their origin and migra- 
tions. Such a mode of investigation is requisite, in order to form 
sound opinions upon the subject before us, and is obviously the 
only mode, In the absence of all historical evidence as to their 
origin and uses; and I fearlessly assert, that up to the present 
time, we have no such evidence whatsoever as to the erection of 
a single round tower in Ireland. 

1 proceed now to advert to the several local names applied to 
these mysterious buildings. 

1. Clugaugh.—This term, asa local designation for a round 
tower, is very rarely used. The only inatance I have been able 
to ascertain of its application is to the tower of Fartagh, county 
Kilkenny, which is called Clugach-na-Feartagh. Mr. John 
Windele, of Cork, who has made a personal examination of all 
our southern Round Towers, informs me it is the only instance he 
has met with of its use. This word may be derived from some 
of the following sources :— 

Clogad, a helmet. [O'Brien's Itict.} The ancient Irish helmet 
was conical, and bore no inapt resemblance to the conical covering 
of the towers. 

Clogad, Clogaide, a helmet, a cone, a pyramid. 
of the Scottish-Gaelic langnage. } 

Clogad, a helmet. [O'Reilly’s Irish Dictionary. ] 

Clogad, & cone, a peramid. [ibid. ] 

It will require no stretch of imagination, or straining of the 
etymologies to make application of the above. Again we have— 

Clogachd, a belfry. [O’Reilly’s Dictionary.) 

Cloguchd, a belfry. fooctte Dictionarv. } 

It is cnrious that the more ancient dictionary of O'Brien has 
not that word ; and O'Reilly has taken it from Shaw’s Gaelic 
Dictionary. 

2. Clugaus, Clochais.—The term Clugaus, Clochas or Clochfas 
is locally applied to a great many of our Round Towers, as— 
Dysert O'Dea, county Clare; Kilmacduagh, county Galway ; 
Clonmacnois, King’s County. 

At the latter pluce, where there are two towers in existence, 
they are respectively called Clochaus Mor and Clochaus Beg. 
O’Brien’s Dictionary gives us Clogas, i.e. Clog-cas,a belfry or 
steeple ; O’Reilly, Clogas, Clogchas, a belfry. 

Mr. Windele has suggested to me the derivation of this name 
from Cloch, a stone, and fas growth; ‘‘ the growth of stones,” 
in allusion to the superstitious traditions so prevalent ¢ncerning 
Ronnd Towers, of their being built in one night: thence termed 
in the Irish language familiarly Fas-aon-ocidhche, “ the growth 
of one night.” This tradition respecting business of great an- 
tiquity, or whose origin is involved in obscurity, is prevalent all 
through the East, and particularly in China. 

Another derivation suggests iteelf from Cloch, a stone; fas, 
hollow, vacant [see O'Reilly, also M‘Leod and Dewar’s Gaelic 
Dictionary]; ‘‘ the hollow stone,” a term peculiarly expressive 
of the nature of the building. 

But another suggests itself to me of more force and probubility 
than any of the preceding, and one the earnest consideration of 
which I would recommend to those more competent to analyze 
these etymologies than 1 am—namely, from Cloch-ats, the atone 
of death: Aise, death. [O’Reilly’s Dictionary.] Aise, death, 
applied to a dead person ; a shroud. O’Brien’s Irish Dictionary. ] 
It may he strange to some that a tower should be called a ‘‘stone,” 
but this is a figurative mode of expression very usual among the 
Irish. Thus, we have near Macroom, county Cork, a mediseval 
castle called Clach-Dhaibhi, or ‘‘ David's stone,” from the 
bnilder’s name ; another, in the same county, is called Cloch- 
Philip, at page 2174 of the “ Annals of the Four Masters” 
(O’Donovan’s translation) we have also the Knight of Glynn’s 
castle, on the Shannon, called Cloch-Gleanna; and again we 
have the oratory of the recluse called Cloch-ancoire, “ the stone 
of the Anchorite.” Amongst the Highlanders, to the present 
day, it is customary to intimate going to church by the expres- 
sion, going to the Clochan. 

But some may ask why should a Round Tower be called Cloch- 
aise, ‘‘ the stone,” or “ pillar of death’? My answer world be, 
because the pillar towers of Ireland are monumental and 
sepulchral. I cannot now go into all the facts and arguments 
which suggest themselves in support of this theory, but would 
briefly state my reasons for holding this opinion. It has been the 
custom in the remotest ages, and amongst the rudest tribes, to set 
up some object to mark the resting-pluce of the distinguished dead, 
or to commemorate some remarkable event: thus, the pillar-stone 
became the prevailing monument of uncivilized nations, and was 
sometimes erected of a height that almost rivalled the masonry- 
built towers of more polished nations. All the megalithic monu- 
ments ascribed to the Celts are still found among the Khasia 
mountaineers, in Northern India ; amongst which are pillar-stones 
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30 feet in height, standing by Cromlechs, and marking the graves 
of their deceased friends. [See Hooker's * Himalaya Journa).”’} 
At Carnac, in Brittany, exist pillar-stones 40 feet in heicht. 
[See Deane’s “ Worship of the Serpent.”} In our own country 
pillar-stones from 15 to 20 feet in height are not uncommon. The 
monumental pillar-towers of the Chinese go back to a date of near 
1,000 years before our era. The Buddhist Minar, and the Jain 
towers of India are of a similar class. The Romans likewise 
adopted the hollow pillar, both for sepulchral and monumental 
purposes. Ona tamulus at Cocumella, in Etruria, is a eepalchral 
Round Tower. Remains of conical towers surmount the tomb of 
Aruns, at Albano. The hollow column of Trajan was erected 
by Apollodorus, for a tomb, and as a memorial of his vie- 
tories. The column of Antonius Pius was erected by Maresus 
Aurelius in memory of that emperor. There are num- 
bers of circular tower sepulchres at Palmyra; and in Armen 
the ancient form of sepulchre was a low circular tower, with 
a dome-shaped covering. We, toon, in our day, have followed 
the prevailing fashion of antiquity: our cities and towns present 
numerous examples of pillar towers, which, though not sepulchral, 
are monnmental and commemorative. And it is a curious and 
suggestive fact, that national instinct so far overcame prejudice 
and theory, that a pillar-tower after the veritable ancient Celtie 
type has heen erected to perpetuate the memory of Daniel 
O'Connell, in the cemetery at Glasnevin, near Dublin. 

That the ancient Irish, in the progress of civilization, should he 
led to relinquish the lofty, unshapen. and ponderous pillar-stone 
for the more symmetrical and aspiring hollow column, is but nata- 
ral; and that they erected these columns, at least many of them, 
for sepulchral uses is certain, if stubborn facts are to be relied on. 

The South Munster Society of Antiquaries were the first who 
turned their attention to the sepulchral character of our towns. 
The idea, I believe, originated with Mr. Jehn Windele, of Cork : 
iu the year 1841 they explored the towers of Cloyne, Ardmore, 
Kinneigh, Cashel, and Ardpatrick. In Ardmore and Cloyne they 
found human remuins, placed in the basement of the towers, under 
circuinstances indicating great care and forethought. Cashel and 
Ardpatrick were found to have been previously ransacked, as was 
proved by indubitable evidences. 

Some gentlemen of Uleter also took up this interesting subject, 
and made explorations within the basements of most of the towers 
in that province: the result of their labours bas been published 
in the Ulster Journal of Archeology ; from which we find that 
human remains, deposited under similar circumstances, and with 
evident care, were found in the Round Towers of Clones, Maghera, 
Armoy, Drambo, Drumlane, and Inniskeen. The exploration of 
Antrim tower was imperfect ; at Ram’s Island, the usual concrete 
floor, generally fonnd protecting the remains, was found broken 
through, corroborating a previous statement made by Mr. Win- 
dele, of Cork, that human remains had been at one time found 
there. At Nendrum no discovery was made; at Devenish there 
was also no result ; at Tory Island merely a portion of a sepul- 
chral urn was found. Sir William RBetham states that Dr. Joha 
Leslie, Bishop of Raphoe, removed a Round Tower which for- 
merly existed there, and discovered the bones of a man under it. 
Human remains were also found at Roecrea tower. At Timahoe 
such relics were also found, and a sepulchral urn. 

Dr. Small, in his account of the Round Tower at Abernethy, 
Scotland, states that the ancient tradition of the place was, that 
the Tower was erected as a mausoleum for the Pictish kings: to 
verify, or rather to test the tradition, the Tower was excavated, 
and several skeletons were found therein. 1 remember well that, 
on visiting Abernethy myself, the aged sexton who assisted me in 
measuring it, stated, in answer to my enquiries respecting the 
traditions, that the old people informed him it was built by the 
Peghts as a burial place for their kings; in confirmation of which 
he pointed to the remains of the palace of the kings of the Peghts— 
a mighty ruined Dun ona prominent spur of the Ochill hills, and 
about half a mile from the Tower. 

The scope of the present paper will not permit me to follow up 
these investigations. I have barely touched upon the reasons 
that have induced me to give my attention to the sepulchral and 
monumental character of these unique structures, and I submit 
that they are of a nature deserving of serious consideration. 
Should this theory be the correct one, the derivation of the term 
Cloch-ais, Cloch-as, or Clogas, would no longer be doubtful as the 
“ Stone (tower) of Death.” 

3. Giolcach.—Among the towers locally called Gioleach, or 
as it is pronounced, Quilcach, and sometimes Kilcach, we have— 
Ardmore, county Waterford ; Kinneigh, county Cork; Cloyne, 
county Cork ; Ratto, county Kerry ; Ardpatrick, county 
Limerick. 

With reference to the Tower at Ratto, Dr Petrie says [page 
397] it is now popularly known by the name Giolcach, by which 
is understood a Bell-house, and which is obviously a local corrup- 
tion of Cloighteach, or Cloichteach. Now 1 beg to state that 
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I lived two months in the neighbourhood of Ratto, and that there 
is not in Ireland a locality where the Irish language is better 
spoken and understood. The local people do not understand the 
word Giolcach to mean a Hell-house ; they would be astonished 
at the Doctor’s convenient assumption if they heard of it; and it 
ie not so found in any Irish dictionary ; neither is it a local cor- 
ruption of Cloigteach, as the people there know the meaning of 
the term perfectly well, and have very truthfully applied it. By 
reference to O'Reilly, we find Giolcach, ‘‘ a reed, cane, broom; a 
place where reeds or canes grow.” Now, any one who knows the 
locality of Ratto will remember that it stands about a furlong 
from the river Brick; and that the river, with the extensive 
marshes which bound it, and the banks of a canal running from 
the river up to the tower, are prolific of those enorinous reeds with 
tufted tops, called in Irish Giolcachk. What, then, can be more 
natural, than that a highly imaginative and poetical people like 
the Irish, should call their lofty, slender, graceful towers from 
abose elegant and tapering reeds, which, with their tufted conical 
tops, offer so striking a similitude. How numerous are the in- 
stances of such appropriations in our topographic nomenclature. 
Besides its application te seme of our towers, we find this word 
used in many places as a topographical designation. In the 
county of Waterford we have a parish called Guilcach; in the 
county of Cavan is the celebrated hill of Cuilcagh, of which so 
many legends are current, and which was the Mount of Inaugu- 
cation of the Magquires; there is also another locality near Buallie- 
borough called Quilcagh. These instances show that the terin is 
&@ well-known and properly applied designation, and not a corrup- 
tion of Cloigteach, as Dr. Petrie would lead us to suppose. 
(Te be continued.) 


LAW NOTES—BUILDING QUESTIONS. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Continued from puge 210. 

Kempston v. Butler. —Mr. Timothy Murphy,® builder, of over 80 
years’ experience—Saw the manner in which the houses 82 and 84 
were braced ; considered the struts too light; knew the custom 
always in Dublin for contractors making alterations to protect 
houses adjoining; on cross-examination, stated he never was in the 
house or examined it. 

Jobn Sterling Butler, architect.—Considered the pieces used for 
struts insufficient, and the absence of a brace in the street a great 
omission ; proved the accuracy of the model of the house after the 
fall (having examined the premises in company with Messrs. Louch and 
Donnelly), showing the bressumer and uprights in front, also the 
bressumer, metal pillar, and story-poet adjvining No. 81, which 
were as firm as the day they were set. Cross-examined by Mr. 
Fitzgibbon—if the front of the house and bressumer had been 
braced, and a sufficient number of proper pieces used for horizontal 
struts, the house could have been maintained; if thero was an offset 
on the old foundation, and the new wall built on same, it wonld 
have the effect of raising the flagging in the kitchens of 82. 

Presid following witnesses were produced on behalf of the defen- 
nt :— 

Mr. John Butler, the defendant, testified to being an architect and 
builder of considerable experience—stated that the frout wall of 83 
overhung very much, it might have fallen in a moment or last for 
one year; the front wall required rebuilding; the angle chimney- 
stack was built against 84, and quite unconnected therewith from 
the foundation to outside of roof. The shop, the upper staircase, 
aud garret divisional wall between 82 and &3 were plastered; the 
drawing room and attic were waiuscotted ; first saw plaintiff in com- 
pany with Hipwell the day or day after commencing work, on the 
17th November, 1858; plaintiff, Hipwell, and defendant went up to 
the top rooms of 83, and spoke together as to the propriety—and 
advised Hipwell, who consented — of taking down the top of his high 
chimneys ; defendant had it done within an hour. When the roof 
and walls, chimney, &c., were down to top story oor set first range 
of stays; cracks appeared below gutter in flank of 82, about half an 
inch wide, an old crack (sketch produced, made in March fullowing). 
The next story removed, three more cracks were discovered; 50 
cracks—probably 100 nearer the mark ; on attic floor another ranye 
of stays set; next story (first floor), removed another range. Flain- 
tiff at this stage breuglt in defendant to examine 82, and pointed 
out separation between floor and wall in garret and attic stories. 
Defendant remarked, if nothing worse than that occured plaiutiff 
bad little to fear; heard no further complaint until after 83 was re- 
moved ; weather continued stormy and wet from this time up to the 
fall, knew nothing about 82 house, Bank wall in dilapidation, bricks 
loose ; at 35 feet from rere of 88, 8 feet of division wall were under- 
pinned 2 feet deep; commenced new building in the rere 40 feet 
from rere wall; cleared entire surface 2 feet deeper than old kitchen 
of 83; old foundation of 82 flank deeper by 7 inches than new 
feundation ; 82 house so bail that the public officer should have con- 


® Omitted frum plaintiffs evidence. 


demned it ; a party wall is half and half on each jand ; in 1767 the 
house 83 was leased (lease produced)—26 feet front, 26 rere, and 
130 from front to rere. In 1834, 82 was refronted ; no notice re- 
quired on adjoining parties to take down their own honse. Defen- 
dant produced contract (dated 16th October, 1858,)—to take down 
88, stack the bricks, stay and shore up adjoining house, for £120 — 
with Mr. Ferguson, the owner; commenced this contract on 17th 
November, and completed it on 11th December, '58. On 23rd Nu- 
vember contracted with Falkner to build a house on the site of 83 
for £1148, and commenced to clear for foundations on 12th Decem- 
ber, and to build on 80th of same month following. Plaintiff 
bronght defendant on Monday week before 82 fell, to the top room, 
and the flank was cracked one inch at the rere ; old cracks showed 
very much; examined the house generally, and the old cracks in 
shop also showed very much; remarked to plaintiff, he wondered it 
was not worse, owing to ils own weakness, and said, *‘ My God, my 
God, how does this house stand?” firat saw the chimneys in shop 
cut away on this day. The Monday before house fell, examined it 
three times; asked plaintiff again, as he had done ten days previous 
to fall, to send for his builder to take charge of 82 ; plaintiff said he 
wrote for Dunne; pointed out to plaintiff how rere bressumer was 
resting on flank wall without an upright; told plaintiff he would 
not guarantee the safety of the house one hour; plaintiff asked de- 
fendant to protect it ; remained to see rere bressumer shored, as le 
(defendant) did many civil things for him ; never got permission to 
lay beams or other pieces against plaintiff’s wall; never contracted 
with plaintiff; not aware of a custom of shoring adjoining houses ; 
could not shore up without entering, but could race externally ; if 
a house was shored business should be suspended ; hard to tell how 
62 could be kept up; shoring a house not an expensive business ; if 
shored thinks it would have stood; took more than ordinary care. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Heron.— Did not know were there 50 
bricks in the 88 feet depth of 83; could not tell where 50 cracks 
would be in 88 feet—all cracked ; considered front of 82 safer and 
better without front stays or lateral braces similar to those set to 84, 
as the front and flank of 82 were not bonded. Employed one fure- 
man at 80s. per week, aml two Jabourers at 10s. per week each, to 
take down; would not put many men on the work from cautionary 
motives; had the bricks lifted fron wall to hods and carried down, 
so that no weight might be on floora; contracted with an excavator 
to clear premises ; never took a house down eutirely before, nor used 
lateral braces to fronts or reres ; cleared the under part of William's 
& Gibbon’s house, in College-green, and put it on its legs, used no 
braces. In answer to juror, 83 was 45 feet high, 82, 48 feet, anc 
chinney-stacks 17 feet high, top of roof about 56 feet; not a shade 
of danyer at this time ; directed chimneys of 82 to be taken down. 

James Toole, foreman, stated there were 7 struts in top range, 
and vertical pieces 10 to 12 feet long and 9 in. by 5 in. ; cross cut 
all the struts 26 feet long, except 3 or 4. Basement of 82 overhung 
1} inches in 9 feet; did not touch wall at that puint ; built wall on 
old foundation; cuuld not discern any failure in plaintiff's story 
post. Trimmers of stairs of 83, 9 in. by 3 in., were let 44 inches 
into flank wall of &2: roof of 83 was supported by a piece 4 in. by 
Bin., leaning on front, centre, and rere walls, and bearing against 
flank of &2; gutters, sheeted, leaded, and protected by weather 
slating nailed against 82 Hank. 1s sure there was an ancient angle 
stack in 82; the poles or struts never buckled. Cross-examination— 
set three struts to rere 5 days before house fell; struts were bar: lv 
tight enougt between walls to bear their own weight; first trial of 
his skill in works of this natare; struts vibrated by storm and omni- 
busses passing; might be azitated by thuxe and the coal drays. 

Benjamin Norwood, a retired builder—Saw the | remises braced, 
which, in his opinion, was well done, and defendant said so; was 
not aware ef the alleged custom; but, whenever he executed works 
of this kind, he shored, braced, and strutted without accident. 

Samuel Leech, builder, refused to make an alteration in 1854, for 
O'Reilly, in consequence of the rere of 82 being so bud— being pre- 
viously employed on the premises in jobbing. 

Michael O'Brien, Bacon, Finney, Lalor, Murphy, Doyle, were 
examined severally as to their departments in connection with the 
premises, and sulstantially deposed to the previous evidence of the 
defendantgand his witnesses 

Sir Thomas Deane, on direct examination, d posed that at re- 
quest of defendant he examined the premises after the fail uf house 
No. 82, in compasy with Mr. Jacub Owen (late architect to the 
Board of Public Works); found that the foundation of No. 83 was 
about 7 inches above that of 82; Lelieved that it was marvcllous 
how the fallen fabric stuod at al{; would not sleep a night in the 
house. Gave it as his opinion that if props were put in front they would 
have pushed the front wall in; that it was au impossibility tor 82 to 
stand during the taking down of 83, without internal shosing, and 
even doubtful with that precaution ; that it might have kept up the 
floors, but not the chimuey-stacks, whose great weight was the 
main cause of the fall, owing to their topheaviness, and combined 
with the storms prevailing in January, 1859, the antiquity of the 

, house, and the ruinous character of the alterations carried ou iu 
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1856, by Mr. James Donnelly, under the direction of Mr. Caldbeck, 
an architect; was not aware of any. custom in Dublin rendering it in- 
cumbent on the contracting builder to prop up adjoining premises 
on his own responsibility ; could not account for the front wall not 
bonding into divisional wall between 82 and 83; believed the pre- 
cautions taken by defendant in shoring up were sufficient, and that 
circular struts were better than squared pieces of timber; knew 
defendant to be a most competent and respectable man; executed 
many important works under his (Sir T. Deane’s) directions— 
amongst the rest, the Queen's College, Cork, at a cost of some 
£39,000 or £40,000; had the highest confidence in his integrity. 
The cross-examination by Mr. Armstrong, Q.C., elicited, in addition 
to various other matters, that if the style of the new Kildare-street 
Club-house could not be pronounced by him, that he should pro- 


mnise it to be stylish; that he had not read in one of Smollet's works 
of a man who, to convey an idea of the quality of bis house, always 
carried a brick in his pocket, and, presenting it to enquirers, said, 


** Judge for yourself;” that as regards the fallen house, and the pro- 


prietors of those adjoining, he (Sir T. D.) would say, ‘A plague 
on both your houses” (laughter); could not say whether the 


storms in question occurred before or after the fall of the house; 


was in Cork at that period, and read of the storms in the news- 


pipers; had never particularly noticed the honse 82, though he had 


passed throu,-h the street, thought that if more than ordinary pre- 


caution had been taken. the house might not have tumbled so soon. 


Mr Jacob Owen, architect—Was for many years architect to the 
Bowd of Public Works; was presernt with Sir. T. Deane at the 


insyection of the ruinous premises, and corroborated his statement, 


but admitted that the house 82 could have stood without 83, if 


effectually shored. braced, strutted, &c. 


Mr. George Wilkinson, late architect to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, in answer to counsel, stated that the house 82 could not 


stand of itself; poles used were quite sufficient in quality; pre- 


ferved the circular of the same area to squared pieces of timber; one 


pule ought to support the house; no necessity for front or lateral 
bracing. On cross-examination, stated that in sinking foundations 
purties were bound to protect adjoining premises from injurious con- 
sequences; and the same principle applied, he supposed, to the 
superstructure. 

Mr. E. H. Carson, architect—Was experienced in the taking 
down and rebuilding of houses; believed the bracing and other pre- 
cautions adopted by defendant were sufficient ; knew the premises, 
82; noticed them at one time previous to their fall to be in an in- 
secure state, aud hurried out of them; examined them after the fall, 
and found the material of which they were composed to be rubbish ; 
was not aware of any custom involving a builder in responsibility 
for safety of premises adjoining those he was under contract in ro- 
building ; believed that it was the duty of the architect te put the 
proviso in the specilication, and whether or not therein, the con- 
tractor charged for it in his extras, 

The Chief Justice (Monahan), at a late hour, reviewed the evi- 
dence on both sides most comprehensively, and at great length, 
leaving to the jury to weigh the conflicting statements, and the 
main points, as to whether or not both the negligence or incompe- 
tency of the buikler and his responsibility by custom had been satis- 
factorily proved,—if so, to what extent damages should be cal. 
culate:l; and if not in their opinion upon the evidence that they 
should fini for defendant. 

Serxeant litzgibbon, om behalf of defendant, took some exceptions 
to the learned judye's charge, after which the jury retired for an 
hour and a half, and returned into court announcing their disagree- 
ment, being equally divided—stz for a verdict, and siz against. Mr. 
Alexander Parker, a juror, suggested that the jury might be per- 
mitted to resulve themselves into a court of arbitration, with a view 
to arranging the question ; and the judge, in complimentary terms, 
assented, provided it met the approbation of counsel. Sergeant Fitz- 
gibbon, however, declined, stating he would advise his client to 
abide the law of the case ; and ultimately the jury were discharged 
without a verdict. 


Tar New Catnotic Cnurcr or Croasmorina.—This building 
is stated by the Tyranoly Herald, to stand on a beautiful elevated 
site on the banks of the river Deel, commanding a view of the town 
and surrounding districts. The church comprises nave, transept, 
and chancel, with tower and broached spire. Length from east to 
west, 115 feet; froin north to south, 90 feet; tower 18 feet square, 
with four bell stage windows, to be finished with a handsome broached 
spire and spire lights—entire height 180 feet. The apex of the 
roof to be 45 feet high; timbers to be stained and varnished, and 
prepared for the introduction of tracery at some future period. The 
windows at each end of the transept and chancel are triple lighted, 
10 feet wide and 20 high to apex of centre light. The style of 
building is the simple or lancet-arch Gothic. The progress of the 
building is likely to be interrupted for want of funds. | 
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OBITUARY. 
THB LATE MR. JOSEPH WELLAND, ARCHITECT. 


Wirnn the last four months it became our painful duty to announce 
the demise of two members of the architectural profession in this 
city, and now with a sincere regret—in which we feel confident we 
are unexceptionally joined not only by the class patrons of this 
periodical with whom by avocation the deceased was identified, but 
by a very numerous circle of friends, acquired both in an official 
and private capacity—we have to add a third to our obituary. 

Mr. Welland was born on the 8th of May, 1798, at Middleton, 
Co. Cork, and served his apprenticeship as an architect to the late 
Mr. Bowden, of Blessington-street, in this city. He enjoyed an 
extensive share of business, and amongst his numerous works we 
may name Monaghan Gaol and Court-house. The deceased was one 
of the architects of the Board of First Fruits for about 7 years, and 
on the Ecclesiastical Commissioners being constituted in 1838, he 
was one of the professionals appeinted by that body for each of the 
four provinces. In 1843 the Commissioners determined to centra- 
lize the architects’ department, and Mr. Welland became sole archi- 
tect, a poat which he maintained with much ability—resulting in a 
complete reformation as to architectural character of ecclesiastical 
structures for Established Church purposes throughout the country— 
and retained till his death, which took place on the 6th ult, in his 
Gist year. Considerably more than 100 churches have been erected 
or are now in progress after his designs, besides numerous enlarge- 
ments, restorations, alterations, &c. Some of the principal are 
Magherafelt and Ballymena, Co. Derry; Ballymoden, Bandon; 
and St. Nicholas’, Cork; St. John’s, Limerick, &., &e. In judging 
of the deceased architect's works while acting for the above boards, 
it must be borne in mind that he, like many others in the profession, 
had to contend against the difficulty imposed by limited fands at 
dispoxal, yet his designs are marked by a truthfulness and suitability 
of character, an effectiveness of detail and imposing proportions. 
Mr. Welland was interred in St. George's burial-ground, where also 
rests Francis Johnston. His successor will be appointed on the 7th 
instant, and we learn that there are numerous candidates for the 
office, which is worth about £700 per annum. 


We have likewise to announce the demise of Mr. Hugh Carmicbael, 
architect,—pupil of the late Wm. Deane Butler,—a gentleman of 
high professional attainments, and much respected. 


KERFS AND COGITATIONS. 
BY A ORAFTSMAN. 
TRACING 1, 
Trans in general have their historic memoiries and the history of 
any particular trade is a portion of the history of the civilization of 
man, prompted by necessity and enlivened by invention. But 
among the crafts now occupying a prominent position in the van of 
an all-practicable age, there are few or none which won more laurels 
or have worn them worthily so long as the kindred crafts of Car- 
PENTER and Mason. Though the almost everlasting handiwork of 
the latter stands intact after the lapse of centuries, still the construc- 
tive genius of the other peeps out from the bed of each moulded 
joint, eylindrical curve, and each winding surface. 

Kighteen centuries of Christian civilization and progression have 
stamped their fiat on their achievements—“ the burned debris of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii,” and the nondescript remains of Nineveh. 
From the earliest times, though the nature of those crafts rendered 
them inseparable, yet jealousy was not unknown—fierce rivalry be- 
times and for long periods existed. In the early Christian churches 
of our own and other countries, we have proofs in their stone roofs 
of the one striving to dispense with the service of the other. Those 
jealous phases were more or less frequent, till gradually uniting and 
working in unison they Jeft us some grand specimens of their united 
handiwork in the groined arch, mighty dome, the old baronial ball 
and staircase, and in the glorious old open roofs of the cathedrals of 
the middle ages. The saw cut with unsatiable kerf through the 
oaks of the primeval forest, and the adze plied, and not in vain, to 
furnish the necessary scaffolding required in the absence of machi- 
nery. Machined planes were requisite, and the application of the 
“ powers,” more or lesa rustic in their adaptation, had to be tried 
and borne with, and after all, oh ye world of inventive seers! what 
have they nut achieved? and by achieving, what need they be 
ashamed of? The temples of their gods are vet standing, though 
the spirit of their creation be the myth of a mystical age, and which, 
like the round towers of this green old land of ours, are still point- 
ing their cone-crowned summits towards heaven, defying time and 
posterity, though they have long forgotten the names of the heroes 
that built them. C. C. H v. 


Mr. Foley, R.A., has in hand a statue of one of the Brothers in 
Comus; this is understood to be intended for his diploma work upon 
his election as Royal Academician. 
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ORGAN BUILDING IN DUBLIN. 


: HIS branch of art manufacture being one of the 
| or few remaining in which our countrymen are to 
any important extent engaged, and maintain a 
position of excellence at home, the following brief 
sketch of its history, and the details of manipulatory 
operations connected with the production of that noble 
instrument, “the organ,” must prove interesting :— 
_ During the latter part of the last, and commence- 
ment of the present century, there resided in Dublin 
a justly-celebrated organ builder and _ harpsichord 
maker, named Ferdinand Weber, whose instruments 
were distinguished for excellence in materials, finish, 
and tone. The organs in St. Werburgh’s and St. 
Thomas’s Churches are the only specimens of his 
manufacture, as we are informed, now remaining in 
the city. To him succeeded Woffington (the builder 
of the organ lately burnt in St. Andrew’s Church), 
Lawless, Hull, Leaman, and others, who, however— 
it must be admitted with regret—did not follow the 
laudable example of their predecessor, but permitted 
the character of Irish organs to become much dete- 
riorated. They have been succeeded by the Telfords 
of our own time, who by their talents, industry, and 
integrity have attained, in the manufacture of organs, 
a position of which they may justly be proud, and to 
which they have imparted a character for national 
celebrity. As an evidence of the appreciation in 
which the productions of these manufacturers—who, 
it must be conceded, without prejudice to others in 
their line, take precedence in their art—is held else- 
where, we may name that they have built the organs 
at the Colleges of St. Peter’s, Radley, Oxford; St. 
Aidan’s, Birkenhead; and Turvin Hall, Chester: at 
the parish churches of Weeton, Yorkshire ; Padstow, 
Cornwall; Shepperd’s Burton, Frome, Somerset; 
Douglas; Penzance, Cornwall; St. Ives, Cornwall: 
those for the Earl of Harewood, Countess Dowager Dun- 
raven, Clearwell, Gloucestershire; Countess of Mayo, 
Lord John Thynne, &.; and for New Zealand Wel- 
lington Church, with many others. To enumerate in 
detail their various works in this country, would be to 
step beyond the bounds of our province as regards 
preference to individuals, but in justice we present 
the information approximately in the following brief 
summary, viz. :—WNzne cathedrals, including Limerick, 
Kildare, Christ Church (which is a magnificent instru- 
ment), Dundalk, &c.; six collegiate halls or churches, 
embracing Trinity College, Dublin, Maynooth, All 
Hallowes, &c.; the Chapel Royal, St. Matthew, and 
Dublin Castle, the Freemasons’, Antient Concerts’, 
and University Choral Halls, and Catholic University, 
in this city; twenty-two monasteries, convents, and 
asylums; and nearly one hundred parish and other 
churches throughout Ireland. Among those now in 
progress for our city we may include the instruments 
intended for St. Catherine’s Roman Catholic Church, 
the Catholic University, the Royal Hibernian Military 
School, and St. Saviour’s Dominican Church. The 
former we had an opportunity of inspecting on the 
occasion of a recent visit to the extensive manufactory 
of the Messrs. Telford, and it will be in two cases, 
occupying each side of the west window, the performer 
sitting between, and have three benches of keys, pedals, 
and pedal pipes. The latter will, we understand, be 
unequalled in Ireland, and will be a fine pedal instru- 
ment of 6 stops, with open diapason of 32 feet. The 
case will extend 37 feet in height by 26 feet in width 
(designed in style of Gothic, suited to the surrounding 


edifice, by the architect, Mr. M‘Carthy), the front pipes 
illuminated, to contain three benches of keys, and the 
cost about £1,200. Mr. Telford was engaged making 
the working drawings forthis instrument, and we cannot 
conceive an occupation requiring more universal infor- 
mation and skill than a clever organ builder. He 
must have practical knowledge as an architect, engi- 
neer, carpenter, joiner, worker in metals; be versed 
in music, acoustics, pneumatics, and mechanics. 

We were much gratified with the bustle and 
business tone pervading the building. On _ the 
ground floor some men were engaged casting the 
metal in sheets to make the metal pipes. This 
metal is a compound of tin and lead, and is melted in 
a cauldron holding about a ton and a-half. When 
properly mixed and ready, it is poured into a box, 
which is moved along a bench, leaving behind it a 
sheet of liquid metal, of the requisite thickness, on a 
lining of ticken. The pipes are cut out of these 
sheets, turned on mandrils, and soldered up. Others 
were engaged on a large bellows; some at the case 
and training ; others at the sound-boards and action; 
every portion of the instrument being made on the 
premises, with the exception of the keys. Drawings 
are first made of every portion of the instrument, and 
then each part is allotted to that particular branch. 
Numerous hands are busily employed on an organ for 
His Grace the Duke of Leinster, at Carton, and the 
greatest care is taken with every particle to produce 
the most perfect workmanship and finish, and when 
erected no doubt will contribute an additional specimen 
of scientific ingenuity and superior workmanship. 
Messrs. Telford are also engaged on large organs 
for Shane’s Castle, and for St. Mary’s Church, 
Youghal. | | 
_ It gave us very much pleasure to see so much doing 
amongst us in this noble art; but if Irishmen would 
only behave with more patriotism and common sense, 
there would be many such, and more extensive manu- 
factories in every branch. 


Messrs. Bevington & Sons, of London, have completed the new 
organ for Carlow Catholic Cathedral, and it is said to be a powerful 
and handsome instrument. It was much wanting in that fine 
spacious building, which has been receiving internal decorations. 
The same firm also erected some years ago the sinall organ in the 
private chapel of the College, adjoining the Cathedral. 

The organ of the Catholic Church of Newcastle, which was built 
by Mr. White of Dublin, has been finished. 


po ES Se eS ee —— 


Trae Home or THE Mecnanic.— What a contrast does the home 
of the sober, industrious mechanic present to that of the idler and 
the dissclute? In the one there reigns peace, comfort, and inde- 
pendence; in the other, misery, hunger, and dirt. The one is a little 
palace, in which the contentment king's court holds absolute sway ; 
the other a hovel, where vice breeds and spawns depravity on the 
highways of life. One glance into the interior of the former dwel- 
ling is worth a whole day's inspection of the splendid one of a noble; 
for the former is associated with the happiness of thousands, the 
latter with that of a single family. The mansion of the noble may 
be decorated with the gems of art and genius ; it may present a more 
than Oriental luxury of appearance; but the contrast between it and 
the cottage of the sober artizan is immeasurably in favour of the 
latter, as far as those higher estimates of human happiness, which 
are based on something superior to mere superficial grandeur, may be 
allowed to sway our judgment. In the one we see rugged labour, 
the soul and sinew of the nation, reposing like a giant gathering 
strength for renewed exertiun ; in the other we perceive effeminacy 
‘“‘Iolling on a lewd day'coach,” deploring the slowness of that time 
which silently and slowly brings its votary nearer to that end which, 
in his old age, be dreads, and endeavours by all manner of shifts and 
ingenuities to avoid. In the one there is a strait-laced, artificial dis- 
cipline, which freezes the heart and contracts the mind ; in the other 
an innocent freedom, which tolerates the laugh and the jest on all 
occasions, and yet allows the graver moments of existence to exert 
their salutary influence. 

B 
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MEANS OF PREVENTING THE DECAY OF STONE. 
Tovcaina this subject, and the qualities of certain stones used in 
London for building purposes—amongst others, the Cornwall, Aber- 
deen, and Peterhead granites, the Craigleath, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Yorkshire, and Tuubridge Wells, sandstones, the Anston and Bolsover 
magnesian, and the Portland, Purbeck, Caen, Ketton, Barnack, Bath, 
Ranville, and Aubigny carbonate limestones, &c., &c.—an excellent 
practical paper was read recently by Mr. George Burnell, C.E., 
before the Soeiety of Arta. The author notices at eome length indi- 
vidually the products of France, England, Scotland; but it seems to 
be a matter of vegret that a paper so ably handled did not extend to 
the review of those yielded by quarries in Ireland, where the 
prematurely perishable article—whether grapite, lime, or sand 
stones, all of which are found in considerable quantities — 
though proportionately less than in the countries named, never- 
theless to some extent does exist, and a notice of which 
would have rendered his paper more generally instructive to our 
readers. With exception of the Caen, Portland, and Bath, York- 
shire—for flagging purposes—and a couple of instances of Aberdeen 
(polished), the stones named above are comparatively unknown here ; 
but, as the means of preventing decay applies equally to all, we 
subjoin his remarks on the best to be adopted. 


‘‘ The problem of protecting the surface of a soft building stone, 
after every precaution has been taken, be it observed, to prevent the 
internal absorption of. moisture, seems to me to have been the most 
successfully solved by Ransome’s last patent process. In this 

rocess, a fine precipitate, clothing the whole of the pores of the sur- 
bos of the stone, is produced by firstly cleaning the stone carefully 
from dust, or other extraneous matters; then the stone is made to 
absorb as large a quantity as possible of the silicate of soda or 
potassa, and when this solution has dried into the stone, a second 
wash is applied, consisting of the chloride of calcium or of baryta. 
In practice, Mr. Ransome uses the most frequently the silicate of 
soda and the chloride of calcium; and the effect of the respective 
applications is, that a double decomposition takes place in the 
washes, giving rise to the precipitation of a finely crystallised sili- 
cate of lime or of baryta, in the pores of the stone, and an efflores- 
cence of extremely soluble salts of the chlorides of. soda or of 
potassa. The former remain in the pores, the latter are speedily 
washed away by rain. As the rate of contraction and expansion 
of the silicate of lime is, as nearly as may be, the same as that of 
the stones it is intended to protect, there is no danger of the preci- 
pitate being detached by this cause. It may be added, that Kuhl- 
mann’s process is only applicable to the preservation of the carbonate 
of lime, whilst Ransome’s process is equally applicable to that class 
of materials, or to the sandstones, or even to bricks, or plaster, or 
cement. It was precisely to this process also that I referred when 
speaking of the use of chalk as a building material, and I am con- 
vinced that, by its application, that abundant and economical 
substance might be very advantageously applied to our daily wants. 

“ Perhaps it is going a little beyond our immediate subject, but I 
cannot refrain from saying that the principle of the dowble decompo- 
sition applied by Ransome to stones, might be applied to the 
precipitation of a soluble glass upon woods or textile sabstanoes, and 
even to the protection of timber from the attacks of the boring 
worms. 

‘There are, however, many economical and constructive reasons for 
resorting occasionally to the use of soft, easily worked, and, as such, 
almost always perishable stones. In such cases, those stones must 
be isolated from ground, or other damps, as effectually as possible, 
and their exposed surfaces covered at once with an efficient pro- 
tecting coat, before the process of saltpetreiny can commence, and I 
believe that Ransome’s process is the best which has been yet pre- 
sented to the public for this purpose. Whatever process may be 
adopted for protecting the surfaces of soft stone, it is, moreover, 
necessary to pay attention to the constructive law of laying them 
upon their true bed, and also to protect the more exposed portions 
of the work by covering them with harder, more resisting, and im- 
permeable materials. Even the latter materials themselves are at 
times exposed to decay between wind and water, and, therefore, 
every possible precaution should be observed to limit the range of 
the absorptive powers of the stones—the first and foremost pre- 
caution for basement works being to establish an effective drainage 
all round the building, at such a distance from it as to prevent the 
capillary action of the stones themselves from obtaining any supply 
of moisture from the ground, In the upper part of a building it is 
equally essential to prevent the rain from lodging upon any portions 
of the stone work, especially when absorptive stones are used above 
projections likely to arrest falling water.” 


Professor Ansted, F.R.S., said, as he had taken considerable inte- 
rest in the subject of building materials, and the decay and preser- 


vation of them, he would offer a few remarks. Referring to 
Ransome's process, he stated that Mr. Ransome had re-invented 
Kublmann’s manufacture of soluble glass. Mr. Ransome tried the 
same experiments and found them fail, and then it suggested itself 
to him whether, after all, he could not produce an effectual process, 
which should be independent of the dryness of the atmosphere; and, 
by combining the first wash of the solable glass with a subsequent 
wash of chloride of calcium, he seemed to have sueceeded— theoreti- 
cally he had been, no doubt, succeasful. The double decomposition 
took place immediately, and the result would, of course, be the for- 
mation of a chloride of sodium and silicate of lime. What was the 
silicate of lime? They had only to look at the specimens of mortar 
which they found in old buildings to see the effect of this silicate of 
lime deposit. The cause of that peculiar power of the mortar t 
attach different pieces of stone together was, that the grains of sand 
which were made use of in mortar became coated with a silicate of 
lime, and the surface also to which the mortar was applied was 
coated in the same way ; and this silicate of lime adbered 20 strongly 
to substances foreign to it, which it attached together, that practi- 
cally the most perfect junction was effected; and when the morter 
was very old, the substance of the stones would separate more easily 
than the mortar. If they could deposit this thin film of silicate of 
lime, they would do all that was required. In large quantities sili- 
cate of lime was not so available as in smaHer quantities. There 
was something in this thin film attaching itself to a foreign body; 
and it was the particles attaching so strongly to each other which 
produced the remarkable effect which was fouod in old mortar. But 
still no doubt time had something to do with it. The deposit of the 
thin film of silicate of lime, he imagined, was hardly in a crystal- 
lized state, but no doubt this deposit was the whole seeret of the 
success. Thcre could be no doubt but that the silicate of lime was 
deposited, for all who looked at that part of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment which had been washed by Ransome's process, after having 
been exposed for four winters, would see how the case stood. It 
appeared that there was too much of the silicate put in, which had 
given an unsightly appearance to the stone. That, however, had 
been corrected since. The surface there was very distinctly coated 
with a substance which was so hard that he could not scratch it 
with a knife; and though there was considerable efflorescence upon 
the surface acted upon in this way, yet this could be washed off. 
The efflorescence came off easily from the whole surface ; therefore, 
as far as the test of these four years was concerned, the results 
must be regarded as satisfactory. The other instances of the appli- 
cation of Ransome’s process with which he was acquainted were 
not so old as that to which he had just alluded, and consequently 
were not of so muche value. But he believed there had been no 
efflorescence in the case of the chapel: at Bloomsbury ; and of the 
other cases he could not say more than that they had the appear- 
ance of being in a satisfactory state. 

Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., was desirous of correcting what he eon- 
sidered an error, into which the author of the paper, his friend Pro- 
fessor Ansted, and the last speaker had all fallen with respect to the 
decay of granite. It had been stated, as the opinion of those 
gentlemen, that the disintegration of the granite was due to the 
decomposition of felspar. He was prepared to maintain that it was 
not due to thatcourse. Mr. C. H. Smith had stated that the China 
clay was produced by the decomposition of the felspar with the 
granite, and that this was going on at the present time. He (Mr. 
Hunt) was prepared to prove that such was not the case. He was 
prepared to prove that the China clay, so far as human observation 
could go, never was true granite ; and also, that atmospheric decom- 
position acting upon felspar, had never gone to the depth of 300 
feet, at which depth they found finer China clay than they did 
nearer the surface. He could take them over miles of country 
strewed with felspar. The quartz was gone, but the felspar re- 
mained. His attention had been called, during the last two or three 
years, to Ransome’s process. It appeared to him more satis‘actory 
than any other be had met with. There they had a silicate of potash 
applied to the stone, the surface of which had been rendered as clean 
as possible. The result was, abeorption. They then applied to the 
surface ordinary muriate of lime, which penetrated within the stone 
by two different actions, the one being the force of capillary attrac- 
tion, the other of chemical affinity. Chloride of potassium and 
silicate of lime were formed ; the one being soluble was removed by 
rain, and the other remained to fill the pores. The great success of 
this operation, which after all could only be decided after a lapse of 
years, depended upon the fact that by filling up the pores with this 
silicate of lime, they prevented the cosmose action going on within 
the pores of the stone. 

Mr. Robert Warrington, F.R.S., said that he had examined speci- 
mens of the efflorescent aglte upon the surface of the stone in 
the Houses of Parliament, and, on scraping it with a knife, great 
quantities of the stone came away in a powdered state. He had 
also taken the efflorescence from the surface of stones treated by 
Ransome’s process, and he fuund that where the grain of the stone 
had become indurated by this means, the efflorescence took place 
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without disintegration of the stone itself. The process seemed to 
resolve itself into this:—The porous stone absorbed the wash of sili- 
cate of potash which was placed upon it. When this was dried 
apon the stone, the solution of chloride of calcium was applied. 
Wherever this solution of the silicate of soda had gone, it had coated 
every exposed particle of the limestone. Directly the chloride of 
calcium came upon the coated particles it converted the silicate of 
soda into a silicate of lime. This was at first a thick gelatinous 
coat, but by drying it became indurated, and the older it was the 
more perfect must be the induration. 

The Chairman said he was sure they would consider that the ad- 
vantage which Mr. Burnell had conferred upon them by reading his 

per had been increased by the excellent discussion it had evoked. 

r. Ransome’s process had witnesses in its favour of no common 
ability and position, and he most sincerely trusted that time would 
confirm the good opinion which had been expressed of it. He asked 
them now to give their best thanks to Mr. Burnell for the paper he 
had read. 

The vote of thanks was then passed. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of building stones com- 
siereially known in this country. 


AN ENGLISH MODEL FARMSTEADING. 


The following are a few particulars of a model farmstead, now in 

of erection at Longleat, Wilts, for the Marquis of Bath, 
and designed by Mr. Wilkinson, who is (as we understand) the bro- 
ther of a respected member of the profession in Ireland. The design 
ts thus described by the [Uustrated London News :— 

“ The Marquis of Bath's buildings comprise a complete building 
establishment (which every estate of magnitude should possess), in 
addition to, and in connection with, the farm buildings. 

“The timber-yard and workshops are situated on the north side 
of the barn buildings and cart-sheds, the latter forming a range of 
Duildings standing in a line east and west, and facing south. 
The workshops or building establishment comprise, on the upper 
floor, joiners’-shop for ten benches, provided with machinery for 
sawing, morticing, tenoning, &c.; a shed adjoining the shop for 
storing sawn timber; and a drying-room for boards and joinery, 
over the boiler-house, heated by steam. On the ground floor is a 
carpenters’ shop, a blacksmiths’ shop, and sawing-shed, fitted with 
a long rack-bench, for converting round timber; a bench for sawing 
deals and planks; and one for cutting up the slabs and blocks, 
which fall as they are cut into a store-room below, ready to be sup- 
plied to the boiler fire, the boiler being on the same level and near 
thereto. The engine and boiler-house adjoins the sawing-shed, and 
will contain a 16-horse power engine and boiler. There are also a 
clerk’s drawing and pay office, glaziers’ and painters’ shop, and iron- 
mongory stores, belonging to the building premises, and contained 
in the long range of buildings running east and west, the other 
portion of which is appropriated to the farming department, and 
contains granaries, store-rooms, straw-barns, thrashing-floor, mill- 
rooms, corn-dressing room, chaff and caving stores, men's mess- 
room, and cart-sheds. A covered way connects these buildings 
with those standing in front of them, and which are under 
five connected roofs running parallel to each other, containing capa- 
cions roothouse, stabling for a large number of horses, nags’ stable, 
and stalls for cows and feeding beasts, calves'-pens, spare houses, 
pigs’ boxes, and foodhouse, and two large covered yards. These 
yards are excavated four feet below the other floors, and arranged 
to receive by the least possible amount of labour, and without the 
use of barrows, the whole of the refuse from the several places 
without loss and without underground drainage. These covered 
sae are constructed with due regard to ventilation, and form com- 

rtable places for store cattle. The manure is thoroughly mixed, 
aud becomes in an excellent state for removal. By this arrange- 
ment the old system of forming the manure into heaps and turning 
it, thus exposing it to rain aud wind, and allowing its fertilising pro- 
perties to escape, is dispensed with. Hence there is a saving of 
carting and labour, as well as of the valuable properties of the 
manure. On the east side of these buildings are some open yards 
and shedding, fowl-yard, and fowl-houses, slaughter-house, and 
fmplement-shed. A residence on the west side is provided 
for the bailiff. The windows overlook the roadway between the 
buildings, where a considerable portion of the work is concentrated. 
A dairy is attached to the house, whence Longleat House will be 
supplied with cream and milk. The upper dwelling-house is in- 
tended for the clerk of works, from which he will command a view 
of the vards and shops. The water supply is from a natural spring 
en a hill opposite the site, and is conveyed by pipes to a tank placed 
ever the covered way, and thence carried by pipes to the various 
yards and buildings. 

am 

It has been found that on some lines of railway having frequent 
sharp curves, the flanges of the leading wheels of ordinary six- 
wheeled engines required to be turned anew every six weeks. 


COMPETITION. 
NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, SYDNEY. 


Two premiums are offered—viz., £600 for the best, and £800 for 
the seoond best design. The style discretionary; time Hmited to 
1st January, 1861; and plans to be addressed to the of 
Public Works, Sydney, to tha care of Messrs. Merry and Co., 86, 
Cannon-street, London, E.C. Messrs. Hodges and Smith, of Dublin, 
will supply general conditions and a contour plan to Irish compe- 
titors; also a photographic view of the locality—an excellent idea— 
may be seen at their establishment. 


THE REFORMATORY AT UPTON. 


The Reformatory for juvenile criminals of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, now near completion, is situated on a farm of land lately 


‘taken for that purpose, near the Upton Station of the Cork and 


Bandon Railway. The buildings are withip five minutes’ walk S 
the station, from whence they can be seen occupying the brow 0 

a gentle eminence, which commands a good view of the country 
around, and nearly in the centre of the farm. The buildings at pre- 
sent erected are but a part of a complete plan, intended ultimately 
to be carried out as the exigencies of the institution demand. The 
main edifice is two hundred and thirty feet in length, and is two 
stories in height. It comprises on the ground floor, a cloister the 
whole length, and nine feet in width; a chapel, intended to be 
used also as a school-room for the present, sixty feet long and 
eighteen feet wide; a refectory, forty feet by eighteen; a kitchen, 
three workshops, store-rooms, porter's-room, visitors’ parlour, lava- 
tory, bath-house, scullery ; and on the upper floor, a dormitory one 
hundred and thirty feet long, an infirmary, nurses’ room, with bed- 
rooms for the officers and managers of the establishment. The 
building {is erected in the domestic style of Gothic prevalent in the 
fifteenth century. The walling is of squared rubble with limestone 
plinth and quoins, and aJl the window and door dressings and the 
chimney shafts are of the Cork Clay Company’s brick. The cloisters, 
workshops, &c., are paved with the black and red tiles of the same 
company. The building was designed by Mr. Richard R. Brash, of 
this city, who also superintended the execution of the works. The 
builder is Mr. Richard Evans, also of this city. The cost when com- 
pleted will be under £3,000. Great economy must have been ob- 
served in the carrying out of so large and substantia] a building for 
so moderate an outlay. It is to be ready for occupation in May, 


_and is to be under the management of the Brotherhood of the Order 


of Charity.—Cork Constitution. 
ban ee mn | 
AMERICAN NOTES. 


A building for a new Catholic Literary Institution is in progress 
of erection at the corner of Longworth and Vine streets, adjoining 
the Mechanica’ Institute, Cincinnati. 

The new Baptist Church at Northville, Michigan, has been dedi- 
cated, as also the new Methodist Church at Newaygo, the new 
Universalist Church at Dowagiac, and the new Congregational 
Church at Port Huron. The churches alone of the two Episcopal 
bodies, the Methodists, North and South, number about 14,000. 
This aggregate gives an average of more than 150 churches built 
each year since the erection of the first (Old John-street, N.Y.) in 
1768—three each week. During the last two years the increase of 
churches in the Methodist Episcopal Church (North) alone was 970, 
giving nine and one-third per week, or more than one and a half 
for each working day of the two years. During the same period 
866 pareonages were built—about one for every two days. 

The city authorities of Detroit offer premiame of 500 dollars for 
the bést, 300 for the next, and 200 for the third best set of plans 
for a building to contain City and County Offices, Council Chamber, 
and Recorder’s and Circuit Court Rooms, to be lodged before the first 
Monday in April. The building to he three stories above basement, 
to present fuur stone-dressed fronts, aud to cost 200,000 dollars. 

The roof of a large achool-house at New York was recently lifted 
off by storm, while 440 childen were under it, and yet all providen- 
tially escaped unhurt. The building cost 30,000 dollars; it will 
cost 3,000 to repair the damage done. 


Seven contractors and their sureties have been summoned by the 
county surveyor of the South Riding of Tipperary, for the next 
petty sessions of this town, for neglecting to repair the roads. [We 
hope the example will have a salutary effect on others néarer home. ] 

The Building News ts presenting its subscribers, in parts, con- 
tained in each weekly number, with a handsome work, containing a 
memoir and portrait of Sir Wm. Chambers, and a treatise on ‘ the 
elements of heauty in Grecian architecture,” by Joseph Gwilt. 

The ancient Egyptians employed stone tramways similar to that 
in the Commercial Road, London. 
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RATHGAR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH COMPETITION. 


Sir,—A little church was recently erected at Sandymount for the 
Presbyterians, £800 being the originally intended amount of ex- 
penditure, and this heavy undertaking suggested the idea, that Ire- 
land did not contain an architect sufficiently eminent to engage 
therein. A worthy gentleman in this town, a member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and one of the Cale- 
donian fraternity, was appealed to for advice at this critical juncture. 
This Mr. D , being a great importer of seedlings suited to the 
‘‘ Iriah soil”, remembered that in Stirling a church was built by Mr. 
Hay, and hay was thereon imported,—hence the little haystack at 
Tritonville. This formed a precedent as regarded the proposed 
church at Rathgar. Hay is now too high for another haystack. 
So a Mr. Heiton (Hay-ton,— query, a ton of hay) is the nearest ap- 
proach, the fancy being still entertained that “no Irish should 
apply,” and no Irish architect is qualified to build a Scotch church 
ion Dublin. Architecture has been called ‘petrified music,” and 
some of the committee engaged in erecting Rathgar Church keep up 
the musical idea in trio fashion, playing with Drum—, Fife, and Bell; 
but no organ will be allowed to speak inside the church, except an 
organ of the press (a Scot also)—but with a Bell in the tower, and 
a Drum— and a Fife bebind the pulpit, no other accompaniment will 
be necessary. Agreeably with these notions Mr. Heiton, or at least 
his plan, was brought over and approved of by the Sco¢ and his 
confreres, and preparations are now being made to procure a builder 
to execute the work for the money available. An enthusiastic ad- 
mirer (?) of the whole arrangement has been trying to commemorate 
the matter in rhyme, of which the following is a copy (though pro- 
bably its poetical pretensions under other circumstances would 
disentitle it to a place in your excellent journal) :— 


THE CHURCH OF THE DRUM—, FIFE, AXD BELL. 


An ar-chi-tect from Perth— For to Bell be the praise, 

A fresh subject for mirth— To the end of his days, 

Has arrived with his plan, That he did go to Perth, 

The wonderful man !! The place of his birth, 

And in ten weeks or 80 And thence brought the man 
He likely will go With the wonderful plan. 
And lay the first stone, And Scot with his pen 

And then away home. Will tell us all when 

For he’s going to build ‘* Ha is passing,” “and seized 
A high steeple, and gild With wonder” ‘‘ and pleased” 
The top of it too, With the bracket so high, 
Without more ado; And the niche near the sky, 
Anda high niche for Bell All worked out “ by hand” 
He will also make well ; By the sons of this land, 
And a bracket for Scot For Scot, Fife, and Bell, 
Must not be forgot. Who have earned them well. 


SPECTATOR, 


Relative to the same matter another correspondent, after various 
preliminary remarks which we deem unnecessary to publish, asks :— 


1st.—Were the committee, or any of them, interested in the 
adopted plan, and familiar with it before they called a competition ? 

2nd.—After they first saw it, was it altered and revised to em- 
body peculiar views of their own,—and to exist as their own plan, 
versus that of strangers? 

8rd.—Did they extend the previously limited time for the purpose 
of receiving the adopted plan as amended ? 

4th.— Does their minute book record that they enlarged the 
amount of money for the same plan, giving it an undue advantage, 
and putting all others to a disadvantage ? 

5th.—Referring to the terms of the advertisement—that no plan 
will be paid for unless the one adopted—do they think that the 
terms of the advertisement are only binding as a whole, or that they 
ean break their part and enforce the remainder? 

6th.—And if they will not pay for rejected plans, will they refuse 
to pay for wasted time and misspent money ? 

The plan adopted is, as I am informed, not a new design, but a 
copy of a prior erection in Perth, as Sandymount Scotch Church is 
of one at Dumblain, “Cold kail hot again,” I think, they call it. 
Mr. Editor, these are strange times we live in—the glory of our city 
is departing, our sun is set on the ocean wave, and out coat of arms 
is torn.— Yours, till otherwise advised, 

FirzstEPHEN BLAIN. 


The Cottagers’ Society, established by Lord Fitzwilliam, at his 
seat, Coolattin, county Wicklow, has bee very successful; if other 
proprietors svould try this, what a ehange would come over the face 
of the country! 

It is proposed to erect in the streets of Coventry—the ancient 
watch-making, ribbon weaving city—a statue of Lady Godiva, of 
high renown. 


CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. 


A REVIVAL movement in Christian art has of late years been 
cheeringly and palpably observable in Ireland, and the veil of apathy 
which for generations had encircled her people has been gradually 
lifted, and resources developed, which, if matured in the same ratio 
till the end of the present century, will achieve great things, and 
mark it as an important era in her architectural advancement. To 
be sensible of the state of degradation into which ecclesiastical art 
egpecia]ly had sunk, needs no penetration into the profundity of his- 
torical records, for even the adults of our own day must bear in 
their mind's eye the ill-proportioned, ill-arranged, rude, blocky, 
gazebo buildings—happily now few and far between—that studded 
the country from point to point, where suitably arranged structures 
have risen in lieu, with tower and spire ‘* whose silent finger points to 
heaven,” and whose toute ensemble bespeak their double purpose—of 
glory to the Creator and honour to the devotion of the creature. 
To the Medisvalists and Gothicists, befure whom the Classicists are 
and have been paling, are we mainly indebted for this meta- 
morphosis-—a remark, we must observe, advanced without prejudice 
to the disciples of the latter school, under whose directions even now 
classic churches of chaste design are rising in our metropolis—and 
in our usual periodical chronicle we are afforded pleasure in adding 
to the category. Elsewhere in this journal may be found some 
noted intelligence of new works in this class, and we learn that two 
metropolitan churches of the old school and ‘ questionable shape” 
will speedily be mingled with the duat, and noble Gothic structures, 
with cloud-capped pinnacles and of orthodox proportions, be erected 
instead. 
EEE eee 


A VISIT TO THE EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, LONDON, 1860. 


Upon a general inspection of this third annual exhibition, recently 
open, we were certainly pleased with the collection, comprising, as 
it undoubtedly did, some of the finest works of architectural art, 
represented in well developed impressions, if we may use that term. 
It would not be any advantage to our readers to recite the names ot 
all the buildings pourtrayed, as the catalogue is the best exponent ; 
but we will give a general idea,—first of the arrangement, and then 
of the class of subjects. 

The room, about 60 feet by 80 feet, excellently lit from the 
ceiling, is entered in the centre of one end ; all around are hung the 
photographs, neither too high to be lost, nor too low to be incon- 
venient for inspection. In the middle are six screens, filled on both 
sides, and a table covered with portfolios of the display of previous 
years, from which selections may also be made. Immediately to 
the left on entering, is placed France not so much out of compli- 
ment to our ally, as that in consequence of the large number exhi- 
bited—about ninety altogether—and of their great size. The field 
was open, or rather the walls were clear, for the space they might. 
occupy, and the smaller collections would work into the corners. 
France, then, takes up half the end and nearly the whole of the 
left-hand side. Some eight photographs, also on this side, are sup- 
posed to represent the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzerland. 
The further end of the room commences with eleven of Constan- 
tinople—but this celebrated city had ample justice done to it on 
previous occasions; Jerusalem and the neighbourhood are shown 
in twenty-four. The Roman States, in thirty, commenced the right- 
hand side; North Italy, including Verona, Venice, Padua, Milan, 
Murano, and some single photographs to a few cities, take one hun- 
dred and ten, the greater part being devoted, of course, to Venice ; 
and Spain, with twenty-six, filled up the other half of the entrance 
end, and completed the circuit of the room. The screens contained 
about two hundred and twenty subjects from England and Wales. 
Extraordinary as it may appear, there is not one from Scotland or 
Ireland. What can be the reason for these two countries having 
been either neglected by the photographers or disregarded by the 
Committee of the Association? We believe the former is the truth 
of the matter. Let our talented native photographers see to it 
against next year. Our native photographers seem to disregard 
the advantages offered by their art for architectural purposes, and 
though our city is plentifully supplied—rather too much so— 
with photographic portrait artists, we are not aware of one 
who seeks to devote himself to the former pursuits, though 
to our minds special application thereto would open up a 
profitable field. Having devoted two good hours to carefully 
noting the excelleucies of these five hundred works of nature, the 
time came for making a selection. Here we were completely put 
out—not from the richness of the material, but from the want of 
really useful subjects for reference and study in every-day art. 
General views of the Louvre, central porches of the great French 
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cathedrals, west fronts of ditto, doorways filled with figure sculpture, 
the mosques, views of dilapidated stone walls, or rocky hills at 
Jerusalem, bridges in ruins, ancient ruins of Rome, Venetian churches 
and palaces, with the usual selection of views of cathedrals and 
castles in England and Wales, do not afford a useful fund of matter 
for improvement, however much they tend to make a good show. 
The ancient halls were limited to some dozen or so, but amongst 
them were some charming interiors from Haddon ; the entrance to 
Hengrave Hall we wished to select, but found the impression any- 
thing but clear for use. There were no available specimens of 
English domestic Gothic, and but little more than the well known 
Palais de Justice at Rouen in foreign Gothic. The purely classic 
examples of Grecian art were also discarded this year, at which we 
were surprised; they were so exceedingly admired on the previous 
occasions, as to have justified their being again exhibited, for of 
course a subscriber cannot select all he would prefer in one year. 
Byzantine subjects were also scarce. We would urge the Com- 
mittee for next year to take steps to secure the representation of 
some well designed part of a structure, to be accompanied with its 
details to a larger size. For instance, if Mr. Bedford, who appears 
to have sent impressions from negatives taken expressly for the 
Association, had given some of the carved work surrounding the 
beautiful west entrance of York cathedral, in addition to the general 
view of it (446), the portions would have been more useful to archi- 
tects than the north-east view (445), or many others upon which 
he spent much time—such as the well known subjects at Canterbury, 
the pretty pictures representing Raglan, Tintern, and elsewhere. 
Sets, as we have indicated, of such parts would be most valuable to 
the artist. Except the hospital at Milan (153), and the church at 
Murano (209), there was little else exhibiting the useful manufac- 
ture of terra cotta; whilst for ornamental sculpture, the head of a 
doorway or two (but which it would not be advisable to reproduce), 
the bottom of the bronze standard at Venice (257), and a door at 
Barcelona (267), were truly all the subjects one could find. This 
species of subject should be, we think, strongly urged upon Mr. 
Bedford and others by the Committee, or else the Association will 
merge into a mere show for photographers. We all know the diffi- 
culty the present Committee has had to recover lost ground; but 
something more will be expected from the members of it next year. 

Amongst the most noticeable productions are, the (475) monu- 
mental brass from Lubeck, dated 1350, one of the largest and finest 
of its class, taken from a rubbing; the clock at Strasbourg cathe- 
dral (65), with a St. George and the dragon, a beautiful picture as 

tone ; the almogt renaissance sculptured figures in the portal 
of the cathedral at Berne (71); the side entrance of the west front 
of Lichfield cathedral, lately restored (805, &c.); with the interior 
of Haddon Hall (294, 296, 279, 299), before mentioned. The view 
of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, comprising as it does merely the 
portico, with the long side in very rapid perspective, is not done 
justice to, especially as the portico is represented over the boundary 
wall, the equality of the color causing the wall to appear on the 
same plane as the steps; thus a very bad and unarchitectural 
looking arrangement is produced. 

It would be useless to describe all these works in detail, especially 
as the gallery closes before this will appear in type. The above 
must suffice to afford some idea of the variety of subjects, and we 
conclude anticipating even a greater architectural treat being pro- 
vided for the subscribers next year; although in this exhibition the 
allotted number of fifty for the guinea su bscription soon mounts up 
in the selection, and great is the temptation to exceed that sum. 

As all the photographs exhibited belong to the Association, could 
not the Committee arrange to send the collection, or a part of tt, to 
Dublin and other principal towns for exhibition, especially where- 
ever they might be guaranteed against any loss by so doing? The 
photographers could, no doubt, still supply the works even of past 
years at the amounts placed upon them. As this might be done 
during the autumn months, it would not interfere with the spring 
exhibition in London, and one exhibition in the country in the year 
would not break in upon the interest felt for the main object. Great 
benefit might be anticipated from the display to the public of so 
much good and true art of all styles and countries. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


ALLUDING to this Society, established for the assumed advancement 
of the architectural profession throughout the United States of 
America, the Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal thus graphically 
describes its present anomalous position, and one to which for 
oe reasons we would direct the special attention of professionals 
ere :— 


‘“‘It was with no little pride that, very recently, we found our- 
selves permitted the honor of regularly reporting the proceedings 
of the American Institute of Architects. We gratefully acknowledge 
the high compliment; but, at the same time, the very pertinent 
question sometimes occurs to us, What is there to report? Except 


that really fine discussion upon iron between Mr. Van Brunt and 
Mr. Ejidlitz, we have never been able to get anything more than 
that, at intervals, the same half-dozen members met, said “ good 
evening” to each other, and then adjourned. <A might probably 
tell how that perspective is getting on; B might relate how some 
shuyster managed to cheat him out of a job; while C descants upon 
the disgraceful manner in which his design was thrown aside in some 
competition. A desultory conversation might then ensue upon the 
awful state of things in general; upon which D—a jolly good 
fellow, with an eye-glass—steps in, and proposes egg-noggs all 
round, in true Congressional style. All this may be Intensely en- 
tertaining, but, for the life of us, we cannot comprehend how it ‘ has 
for its object the advancement of architectare in this country.’ 

“Where are the lectures and discussions upon subjects likely to 
interest and instruct not only the profession, but the world? Where 
is the tiery denunciation against the whole race of pettifeggers 
who have ground, and are still grinding the noble profession iuto a 
depth of pollution, from which no Institute will soon be able te re- 
deem it? Where are the rules and regulations—stamped by the high 
authority of such names as we see tn the Institute—and given to the 
public as the code by which the whole profession should be regulated 
everywhere throughout the United States? Where is the discussion 
upon competition, not only among architects, but among builders? 
We are constantly meeting something good and instructive which 
has been said by somebody or other, either before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, or the Architectural Association in Lon- 
don. Why have we not the same to record of owr Institute? If 
nothing is ever said or done, of what use is the Institute? If ang- 
thing is ever said or done, why has it not been published ? 

“The very name of the AMKRICAN InsTrTUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
invests auch a body, in public estimation, with an amount of 
authority which demands a corresponding amount of action. We 
write this in good part, deeply interested in the success and progress 
of the Institute, because deeply interested in the welfare of the 
architectural profession. All we ask again is, to let us have some- 


thing to report.” 


ee 


PESTIFEROUS EFFLUVIA FROM THE LIFFEY. 


Tux indefatigable Mr. Whelan, T.C., suggests for the suppression of 
this nuisance, a plan comparatively cheap and ready of execution, 
which is to construct dwarf sluice gates eastward of Carlisle-bridge, 
and at such a distance therefrom as would not imperil its safety— 
the safety of the bridge—the dwarf sluice gates to be of timber con- 
struction, the piers to be coffer form, 15 feet by 7 ft. 6 in., on a base 
composed of whole baulk piles, tongued and grooved, and driven into 
the bed of the river the required depth, to be secured by transverse 
bolts of one and a half inch square iron, passing through the hori- 
zontal braces, the water cuts to be trussed from the bed of the 
river ; thoee coffers to be filled with bricks Jaid in regular courses, 
bedded in fresh dry cement and clean sand; the sills to be the figure 
of an obtuse angle opposed to the current of the stream, and also 
formed of whole baulk pilesin like manner as the coffer piles, but only 
to project three feet six inches above the bed of the river for the 
gates to shut against. This project would cost £2,000, and might 
be executed in two months. This temporary expedient should be 
removed when the great tidal gates were completed. The aluice 
gate might be left open whenever there was a freshet in the river, 
which always gives from six to eight hours’ notice. This expenditure 
would not be required but in consequence of the whole strength of 
the Liffey, with all its tributaries, converging at King’s-bridge, not 
being sufficient to cover the bed of the river in its passage through 
the city in the summer season, even within the narrow limits of the 
quay walls. Therefore they sbould for the present purpose avail 
themaelves of the influx of the tide, which gives fresh deposits of 
tidal water twice in 24 hours, and to retain so much water as will 
not impede the drainage from the sewers, which would give a depth 
of 44 feet on the side walls and 7} feet and upwards in the centre of 
the river. 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN ROUILDER. 


Srir,—The suggestion made by ‘‘ C.E.,” in the last number, as to 
the mode of obtaining architectural works is certainly feasible, but 
it would be more complex in carrying out than appears at first 
sight. I believe there is a small private society established in 
London for a similar purpose. The members meet at each other's 
houses once a fortnight for selection of works and general converse- 
tion; a small annual subscription enables a first purchase to be 
made, and the books are sent round to each member for perusal; 
after that duty is performed, it is put up to the highest bidder, or 
the member who proposed the work for purchase, is allowed to buy 
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it at a certain deduction from cost price. Thus, all the members 
have had the work in their library sufficiently long to test its merits, 
which is always desirable to do before buying expensive publica- 
tions. Dublin might support one; perhaps Cork another; Belfast 
another. Of course carriage of parcels to adjacent towns would add 
greatly to the expenditure.—Yours, F. H. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Srr—A controversy having appeared some weeks since in your 
columns on the propriety of vending woods by Queen’s calliper 
measure, I send you a circular, under date 24th instant, to show 
that by calliper, instead of string, a buyer is brought to pay 22} 
per cent. bevond what he receives of the cargo of Greenheart, the 
actual deficiency varying from 6 to 44} per cent., through want of 
squaring, saw-butting, and properly {nspecting at the port of 
shipment. 

During the past week, in Liverpool, seven cargoes of wood, 
shipped from the ize region with the Greenheart in question, saw- 
batted and more or less properly surveyed, were sold to ]40 custo- 
mers, whereon a tare to each was yielded by the respective im- 
porters of one foot for every three feet,—that is to say, the 
measurement (being that customary in this port) by which these 
cargoes were sold was 33 per cent. lesss than Queen’s calliper. 

The above-facts show that in one instance the buyer pays for 224 
.per cent. beyend what he obtaing, and the seven cargoes yield a tare 
in favour of the buyer of 83 per cent., respectively reckoned by the 
Queen’s calliper measure. 


Liverpool, 28th March, 1860. 


Extract from enclosed circular of 24th March inst.:— 

‘‘Of Greenheart: it will be remembered that the consumers of 
this article in this port, in a declaration under date of 26th January 
last, asserted the integrity of the customary quay measure of the 
port—and very wisely and properly so—because they who pay long 
enough for what they do not obtain are very likely in the long run 
to cease paying for that which they do obtain. These remarks are 
forced on the writer, the senior measurer of the port, through the 
fact of the last sale which has transpired, being in respect of a cargo 
of Greenheart, so badly prepared that the loss of string on Queen's 
calliper measure ranged from 6 to 414, averaging 224 per cent. 
This information is due to those practical men who made the decla- 
ration referred to. When Her Majesty's government buy wood they 
demand allowances for defecta, and very justly so.” 


EpwaARp CHALONER. 


Botes of Heo Wlorks. 


The Ballast Corporation are about erecting beacons on the Alder- 
man Rocks, Crookbaven, Co. Cork, and on Wheaten Rock, Sligo 
Bay—the former to be composed of a cast-iron casing, filled with 
masonry; the latter to be a wrought-iron pillar. 

Alterations are being made on the premises of Messrs. Lovely, 
after plans by Mr. Sloane ; Mr. Daniel Lawton, contractor. 

The Dublin Protestant Reformatory School Committee are about 
enlarging the house, No. 3, Reboboth-place, under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Maguire, architect. 

The Board of Governors of the Masonic Female Orphan School 
offered a premiam of £5 for the best plan for enlarging their present 
buildings, and to be sent in against 17tb ult. 

The county court-house at Longford has for some months past 
been undergoing repairs and alterations. 

A new National Bank and offices is to be built at Lismore, Co. 
Waterford. Tenders are being received according to plans by Mr. 
Caldbeck, architect. ; 

A house is in progress in Victoria-avenue, Sandymount, for Francis 
Salmon, Esq.; J. S. Sloane, C.E., architect; Mr. Joseph Penne- 
father, contractor. 

The plaintiff in a memorable action against a respected member 
of the profession in Dublin is again embarking on ‘‘the troubled sea” 
of building operations, in the erection of five houses at Belgrave-sq. 

A villa is to be erected at Harristown, near Castlerea, for Mr. 
James Young, J.P.; Mr. Caldbeck is the architect. 

The large farm-offices and hydraulic works at Friarstown are in 
progress, under Mr. Sloane's directions ; Mr. Pennefather, contractor. 

In the town of Dalkey many building improvements are being 
effected, amongst the rest a terrace opposite the railway station, 
together with a handsome dwelling-house and shop adjacent thereto; 
Messrs. Barker, builders. 

The foundation stone of the Cork Protestant Hall has been laid 
by the Earl of Bandon; Mr. R. R. Brash, architect. 

Tenders are required by the War Department for altering the 
redoubts on Carrig and Scattery Islands, in the Limerick district ; 
time limited to the Sth instant 


Tenders are required for a new dwelling-house at Fohena, Ahas- 
cragh, according to plans by Mr. William Maxwell, agricultural 
engineer, Ballinasloe. 

Mr. A. Egan, builder, of Tuam, has been declared contractor for 
the roofing and completing of Ballinasloe new church. 

Messrs. Crowe, Brothers, have obtained the contract for the erec- 
tion of new works at the Midland Great Western Railway terminus, 
Broadstone, comprising the demolition of the present offices, and the 
construction of new at the opposite side, where the departure car- 
riage-drive or piazza exists, it being found more suitable to reverse 
the arrangements of arrival and departure; Mr. George Wilkinson, 
architect. 

The monumental oratory, for some months in course of erection 
at Glasnevin Cemetery, is now complete, and presents— by its rotund 
form and stone domical roof, terminated by a beautiful glass crose, 
with polished metal bar therein, and rising from a flush dome light 
of same material—a feature of considerable novelty. Thisis the 
first application—that we are aware of—of glass for such a purpose. 
The structure is of granite, chiselled and rusticated; designed by 
Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect; Mr. William Crowe, contractor. Mr. 
William Turner supplied the handsome metal doors and other iron 
work; Messrs. Sibthorp and Son, the glass dome and cross, which 
were specially manufactured in England. A quantity of Rogers's 
peat charcoal has been introduced into the vault beneath, and ven- 
tilating tubes pass through the arch into the oratory wall, and 
thence to circular apertures in the external frieze, preserving the 
atmosphere of the vault perfectly free from gaseous exhalations. 
Total, £150. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WORKS—ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


THE internal decorations and furnishing of St. Saviour's new 
Church in Dominick-street are being proceeded with,—the former 
comprising the colouring, gilding, &c., of the ceiling, the carvings of 
the nave, aisles, and apse, and the stained glass windows of apse; 
the latter including the high and side altars, reredos, screens, 
benches, gas standards, internal porches, organ gallery, and organ 
itself. The carvings of the nave and apee are quite finished — those 
of the aisles are in progress—and consist of two series of figures 
forming corbels—and representing the chief saints of the order of St. 
Dominick—with foliage capitals of the shafts supporting principals 
of roof, and foliage string courses between. The high altar will be 
composed of various marbles, alabaster, and Caen stone, and have an 
arcaded frontal, with seven figures of angels bearing scrolls. The 
reredos consist of six groups of subjects symbulical of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the holy Sacrifice, taken from St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
hymn, the “ Lauda Sion,” and are surrounded by marble shafts, 
sculptured and lofty canopies, terminating in figures of adoring 
angels, The tabernacle is also surrounded by groups of angels, the 
canopy being of very open work, and the total height 85 feet. The 
screens separating the chancel from the side chapels are composed of 
polished marble shafts and elaborate tracery of Caen stone. The 
floors of the chancel and side chapels will be of encaustic tiles, and 
the floors of the nave and aisles of black and red tiles, from 
Minton's manufactory, the spaces under the benches being boarded. 
The organ gallery, at west end of nave, will be supported on shafts 
of Irish marbles, with carved foliage capitals and moulded bases, 
The front of the gallery will be arcaded with alabaster shafts, foliage 
capitals, and carved string courses and cornices. The stained glass 
windows in the apse will contain (in the centre) the Transfiguration 
of our Lord, the Presentation in the Temple, and the Coronation in 
Heaven of the Blessed Virgin, with other subjects. The last work of 
the illustrious Hogan, the gift of a generous benefactor, is to be 
reverentially preserved in St. Saviour’s. At one time there was a 
project of making it part of the high altar; but, after mature con- 
sideration, it was resolved that the subject (the Pieta, or Dead 
Christ), and the artistic merits of the work, as well as the memory 
of the great artist who has been taken from us, deserved a distinct 
chapel. The Pieta will form the principal feature in the altar of the 
Chapel of the Passion of our Lord; and it is hoped that for ages to 
come many a devout worshipper will remember both the artist and 
his generous and unassuming benefactor. Would to heaven that 
poor Hogan had found many such! The carving is all by Mr. 
Henry Lane; the painted decorations by Mr. Thomas larley ; the 
stained-glass by Messrs. O'Connor & Son; the metal works by 
Messrs. Hardman & Co. The organ is the manufacture of Messrs. 
Telford, and will be a powerful and beautiful instrument.” The con- 
tractor for the floor, benches, organ, gallery, and internal porches is 
Mr. Richard Pierce. The architect is Mr. M‘Carthy, R.}HLA. 

A new church, 120 feet in length. by 55 feet in width, is to be 
built at Clonea, Co. Waterford, after Mr. M'‘Carthy’s designs. 
Style, decorated. 

A convent is to be built at Kilrush, on a site extending two acres, 
and presented gratuitously by Colonel Vandeleur; same architect. 
SN NS hoe estas te ng els ee eee nO a Heed ee eee 

® See page 233. 
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The new Church of St. Mary, Granard, is about being commenced, 
the site is on the Moat of Granard. Style, transitional between 
early pointed and decorated ; plan cruciform, witb nave and aisles, 
transepts, chancel, side chapels, sacristy, porch, baptistery, and 
tower, surmounted by a broached spire—with twelve spire lights—170 
feet to top of cross. The length of the building will be 120 feet, 86 
feet across transepts, and 54 feet across nave and aisles. Mr. John 
Bourke is the architect. 

The exterior of the Church of St. Mary, Athlone, has been com- 
pleted. The spire is 190 feet to top of cruss. Same architect. 

A large convent, schools, laundry, &c., is about being built for the 
Sisters of Mercy, Newry, also after designs by Mr. Bourke. 

The interior of St. Mel's Cathedral, Longford, has been for some 
time completed. The roof, floor, and ceiling, &c., have cost £8,000. 
The great portico and campanile are about being commenced. The 
portico will be Ionic, hexasytle, 90 feet in length, the columns 4 
feet in diameter; a campanile will also be added. Mr. Bourke is 
the architect. 

A small church, 80 feet by 22, is about being built at Lenamore, 
and will have chancel, nave, Virgin chapel, sacristy, porch, and 
belfry. Style, early pointed; estimated cost of exterior, £650. 
There are other buildings in contemplation. Mr. Bourke, architect. 

Very large additions have been built to the Dominican Convents 
at Cabra and Kingstown, particulars of which shall appear. 

The House of the Immaculate Conception at Inchicore will soon 
be ready for roofing ; it is a portion of the contemplated quadrangle, 
to be built from designs by Mr. Bourke. 


— 


CULTIVATION OF MEDIZVAL ART. 


THE progressive improvement of “our time” and ‘our country ” 
is daily developing itself in the many new and important under- 
takings which it becomes simultaneously our pleasure and our duty 
to chronicle in course ; and in no branch is it more apparent than 
in ‘*medisval’’ art, whose adaptation to ecclesiastical edifices im- 

parta thereto a surpassing beauty, delicacy, and richness. An addi- 
tional gratifying proof is afforded in the fact that some of the most 
eminent art manufacturers in the sister country have extended their 
sphere to this metropolis, doubtless descrying with characteristic 
acumen a favourable position for operations in the centre of a widen- 
ing circle. Many of our patrons may not be aware that there is in 

a certain branch establishment of a Birmingham house in this city 
a staff of artists constantly employed on matters of mediswval art, 
and who for many years worked under that great master, the late 

Welby Pugin; also that the same eminent firm have in train- 

ing, specially for Christian art, a number of “ Irish boys,” presided 

over by an “Irishman,” and with the best models to work from. 

On a recent visit to the stone and wood carving works department 

of Messrs. Hardman and Co. (48, Grafton-street) at 1, Upper Cam- 

den-street, we became acquainted with these facts, and as the pro- 

duce of these artists’ hands we were pleased in noticing two very 

beautiful altars, one in Caen stone, for Ennis Parish Church, ex- 

quisitely designed and finished, and the other in wood, for Lisdow- 

ney Church, equally creditable though less elaborate and expensive. 

Such of our readers as desire to view these will doubtless meet a 

courteous reception from the manager, Mr. Thomas Earley. 


— 


USEFUL HINTS FOR HOUSE AND LAND PROPRIETORS. 


PARTY WALLS.—The property of the party wall, built at joint 
expense, vests in the property of the land upon which it stands. A 
party wall built at the joint expense of two persons, one half of the 
thickness of which stands on the land of each of the owners, they are 
not considered as tenants in common of the wall, or land on which it 
stands. Under the statute the owner of an improved rent is liable 
to pay the expenses of a party wall, and not the owners of the 
ground rent. Unless there be an express stipulation to the contrary 
in the lease, a lessee is bound to do the repairs of party walls. 
When a lessee for 21 years covenanted “ to repair and pay all taxes 
and impositions,” and assigned his term for a small consideration, 
it was adjudged that he was not liable to pay the expense of a party 
wall, either by his covenant or by virtue of the 14 Geo. II., c. 48, 
but that it must be borne by the original landlord. 

Repairs. —In the absence of an agreement, there is no law to 
enforce a landlord to repair. A tenant is not liable for dilapidations 
arising by his reasonable and customary use of the premises, and 
by the efflux of time. A lessee covenanting to leave the premises 
in tenantable repair, cannot in bar thereof plead that the premises 
were not in such a state of tenantable repair when his tenancy com- 
menced, hence the necessity of a previous survey. Where the lessor 
covenants to repair, and does not, the lessee may do it to a reasonable 
extent, and reimburse himself out of the rent. The covenant to 
repair and deliver up demised premises at the end of a term extends 
to erections subsequent to the execution of the lease. Where a house 
is blown down by tempest, the law excuses the lessce unless there is 


a covenant in the lease to repair and uphold. A lessee’s agreement 
should be qualified with the words “ accident by fire, tempest, or the 
Queen’s enemies only excepted.” Repairs, alterations, &c., made by 
tenant become part of the freehold, and cannot be disturbed. 

Fixtures.—Tbe movables are, steam or fire engines, barrels, vata, 
coppers, salt pans, pipes, limekilns, baker's ovens, trees and shrubs 
planted (for a sale by a nurseryman), but by a gentleman tenant are 
not, without special permission ; a pump set up by tenant, fixtures 
temporarily attached to the freehold by screws, and which may be 
removed without injury to the freehold—for example, counters, desks, 
partitions, gas pipes, grates, ranges, stoves, and the like. 

The non-removables are, stills, greenhouses, forcing pits, windows 
(? sashes), doors; solidly fixed to the building, arbours, summer 
houses, verandahs with supports in the soil. The act of 14 and 15 
Vict., c. 25, s. 3, protects the tenant and provides for the removal 
of farm building, engines, machinery, &c., &c., erected by bim, so 
as the removal do not injure the landlord's ground or buildings. 


Monthly Railway emoranda. 


Omagh, Portadown, and Dungunnon Line.—By this bill it was 
sought to make a line from the former to the latter place, with 
leasing powers over the Derry aud Enniskillen. Several witnesses 
were examined for the promoters, including Messrs. Broughden, 
Charley, Allen, and G. W. Hemans, C.E.; and amongst those for 
the opponents were Sir H. Bruce, M.P., Mr. Minnet, Hon. Colonel 
Cole, M.P.; Hon. Augustus Jocelyn, M. Murland, the Earl of 
Erne, and Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., who deposed “that he was build- 
ing the bridge across the Foyle for the Londonderry Commissioners ; 
it was at present a very good expansion, and would ultimately be a 
very commodious one; it was intended to form a commun:cation 
between the two lines of railway ; its cost would about be £60,000, 
and with the approaches £70,000. The bridge was so de 
signed that hereafter the railways at either side could run 
their railways on to it. The proposed line from Omagh to 
Londonderry would certainly affect the interests of the bridge 
injuriously ; a T line in general was an expensive and inconvenient 
one to work.” The preamble was declared to be proved. 

The House of Lords have granted to the Dublin and Drogheda 
Company, a line from Kells to Oldcastle, without allowing the 
Dublin and Meath Company the running powers which were sought 
by that Company, who are promoting a line direct to Dublin. 

A contract has been entercd into for the construction of a line of 
rail from Newtonards to Donaghadee, against January, 1861. 

The House of Lords have thrown out the bill for authorising the 
sale of the Waterford and Kilkenny line to Messra, Nixon and Co., 
which was promoted by the English portion of the board of directors, 
and opposed by the Waterford and Limerick Company. 


Hebielos. 


Memorials of Workers. By George Godwin, F.R.S. London: 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Wirnin a limited compass the author of this work (the substance 
of a lecture delivered recently at the Architectural Museum, London) 
has presented numerous cheering incentives to perseverance by those 
who daily toil with heavy heart and under a cloudy sky, little apparent 
prospect of brightness “‘ looming in the distance.” He cites as ex- 
amples of what ‘‘ perseverance under the most adverse cireamstances 
may accomplish”—Bernard Pallissy, the potter, who burned the 
trellis-work of his garden, and the tables and boards of his house, 
to melt the composition, in endeavouring to produce enamels, yet, 
after 15 years, achieved his purpose, which brought him fame and 
fortune ; Quintin Matsys, the locksmith, who wrought the beautiful 
iron work over the wall near Antwerp Cathedral, also painted the 
celebrated ‘ ‘l'wo Misers” at Windsor Castle; Sir Richard Arkwright, 
‘the subterranean barber,” the inventor of the cotton machine; Sam 
Crompton, who played the violin at Bolton theatre for 1s. 6d. per 
night, to enable him to procure tools to make hia spinning-mule, and te 
whom government subsequently assigned £5,000 as a national reward; 
Jacquard (the loom inventor) ;. the brothers Gobelins (tapestry of uni- 
versal fame); Brindley; James Watt; George Stephenson—with 
whose history the world is familiar; James Tassie, the Glasgow 
modeller and medallist; Josiah Wedgworth, the potter; Flaxman, 
the greatest English sculptor; Hogarth ; Clint and Turner, artista ; 
Sir Jobn Soane, arcbitect—Dance's errand boy—who rose to fame, 
left a large furtune and a remarkable collection of books, prints, pic 
tures and antiquities for the benefit of the public; John Britton, 
Architect, author of the ‘*Cathedral” and “ Architectural Antiqui- 
ties”, who as a lad bottled wine eleven hours a day for six years in 
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a dark, cobwebby cellar in London, and then, stealing out at night Dancurous Epirick.—The Lord Mayor received a letter from 
to visit the book stalls, read a bit on the sly; the late Thomas | Messrs. Cane and Sona, calling attention to the dangerous state of 
Cubitt, in 1808 a carpenter without 6d., in 1855 died, leaving some | tie house No. 66 Dawson-street. He sent the letter to the engineer, 
two millions of money behind him; George Mickle Kemp, the | who looked into the matter; and he has since received another 
working mason, the designer of the Scott monument at Edinburgh ; | letter from Messrs. Cane, to the effect that the house was in a most 
Chantrey, the great portrait sculptor, who carried out milkin Sheffield; | dangerous position. ‘The house is to be taken down, and there are 
Mr. John Thomas, Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P.; and a dozen other | inany others that demand a similar course to be adopted, out of 
inen, who have taken their place in society and are worthily aiding | regard for individual and public safety. 
its progress. The working classes and the public generally owe | DWwELuincs ror Lasourina Cuasses.— Sir William Somer- 
much to Mr. Godwin for this instructive little work. ville has introduced a bill to extend the act to facilitate the improve- 
ment of landed property in Ireland, and the acts amending the same, 
; to the erection of dwellings for the labouring classes in Ireland. 
An E:say on the Oriental Bath. By Edward Haughton, M.D. MacuInEny.—We are requested to mention that the shafting and 
Dublin: William M’Gee. Jirst motion wheels of the engine at Messrs. Martin & Son’s Saw 
Tis pamphlet, from the pen of a gentleman whose name is already Mills were—as well as the engine noticed in our February number— 
known to our readers as the contributur of valuable papers on constructed by Mr. Victor Coates, of Lagan Foundry, Belfast. Two 
kinkred subjects, details the modus operandi in vogue in Oriental | 8team-engines of 50 and 25 horse power respettively, besides boilers, 
countries, and the sanitary effects of the bath on the human frame. &e., have been erected lately by the same manufacturer at the 
The author does not like others advance opinions hap hazard, but Greenmount Spinning Company. : 
speaks from experience founded on personal observationin “the City | . Tue Leeps Town Hauv.— Recently the scaffolding has been en- 
of the Sultan” and elsewhere. Though the magnificent establish- | tirely removed from the completed tower of the Leeds Town Hall, 
ments at Lincoln-place and Bray may by their architectural show | 2d that edifice now presents itself to the eye in all its noble pro- 
surprise the optical faculty of the ‘* Western” and by the complete- | Portions and exquisite details. The hall itself forms a very elegant 
ness of their appointments minister more perfectly to the luxury of | parallelogram, with a noble vestibule of Corinthian columns, and a 
the baths; yet in principle they are identical with the old Irish | correspondingly rich colonnade on the eastern side, which is generally 
sweating houses, and present nothing of novelty whatever. Their | 5¢¢” together with the front. ‘This construction of the hall was 
re-introduction, however, has been followed by an enthusiasm | Necessary to the perfect arrangement of the interior. The columned 
almost amounting to a furore. We quote the fullowing from the Wer 1s original in its design ; its height is 225 feet, and it soars 
pamphlet :— above all the other towers and spires in the town, so as to be visible 
in almost every part of our large borough (which extends 7 miles by 
; e 2 : 5, with much of hill and valley), and to catch the eye of the travel- 
which does not tend to shorten life; which may become universally ler approaching Leeds, as the one great feature of the town. If the 
obtainable; and which, as soon as there is sufficient demand for the _ exterior of the Town Hall deserves so much praise, the interior (that 
article, to give encouragement to capital, must inevitably become | is, the Victoria Hall) is equally elegant, rich, and noble. We are 
cheap. Itis the test purifyer of the blood; for even poisons can | not aware that there is anywhere a hall of finer proportions, or 
be thus eliminated in large quanties. . . ~ Itis the best of all | more tastefully and riehly adorned. Altogether this is certainly the 
cosmetics, for the Mussulman scarcely knows of the existence of these | queen of town halls, and it deserved the historical honour of being 
loathsome skin diseases which never reaches the chronic incurable | inaugurated by the Queen of England.—Leeds Mercury. 
stage which it does with us; and gout itself is known only a8 8) = proguess or St. Louis.—The statistics of buildings erected in 
disease of the Franks. St. Louis, for ten months previous to November 1, show an aggre- 
gate expenditure of 7,173,000 dols. ‘This amount does not include 
F the appropriation for the Court-house, of 125,000 dols., nor the 
Niscellaneous. amount expended this year on the Lindell House, of 150,000 dols. 
The number of buildings erected is 2,450, of which 2,846 cost less 
OpeENING oF New BuiI_pinos.—The extensive block, some two | than 20,000 dols. each; twenty-nine cost 30,000 dols.; five 40,000 
years in course of erection, adjoining the Four Courts, and intended, | dols.; five 50,000 dols.; three 60,000 dols.; one, 90,000 dols. ; 
as previously noticed, for the Landed Estates Court purposes, has | and one 100,000 dols. ‘The assessed value of real estate is over 
been completed, and will be opened for the transaction of business 10,000,000 dols. higher than last year. ‘There have been built this 
on the 12th instant. Externally they present little interest archi- | year 24 miles of street railroad, at an estimated cost of 192,000 dols. 
tecturally, but bear a suitable and substantial aspect, and harmonize | They employ 95 cars, 300 men, and 784 horses. $ 
well with the other portions of the quadrangle. Internally the ar- New Tueatrk aT MiLwauKkEe.—The new theatre in Young's 
rangements of the courts and offices, halls, corridors, &c., are | Building, will be done in about two weeks. It is a gem of a place, 
suitable and commodious, and the whole erected on a fire-proof prin- | Will seat comfortably 800 or 900 persons, and will compare favorably 
ciple, and with due regard to ventilation and heating, about which | With any theatre in the West, for convenience or beauty. 
the judges of the courts have recently given oficias oy bs O>——_[_—X—X—X¥—X—X__—_— 
A consummation devoutly to be wished for has been effected by | TENDERS 
these structures in the consequent removal of the ‘‘ nodding” piles | For building Male and Female Schools in connection with Ballymacarrett Pres- 
about Pill-lane, and which now have been auctioned off as old mate- | >Yterlan Church, Belfast, W. T. Matier, C.E., Architect, quantities not given:— 


‘*In the bath we have a pleasure which is not a vice,—a luxury 


. . . I ee se ee ee 568 
rials. The plans were furnished by and the buildings erected under areas eeeatiica ee te” ee apr 4 ; 
the superintendence of the Board of Public Works’ architect and John M*Creery .. ¥ oo ©6=0s wes 44 0 
clerks ; Mr. Meade, builder. The new commercial mart (also already | seer ve gar re : : Accepted. 
described in the DuBLin BuiLpeER) is completed, and, though its | tse “el fire + cs * 345 0 0 


exterior is perhaps less pretentious than others in the city, it is bold, eS 
effective, and suitable to its purpose ; the internal arrangements are | yy, 3. Newry (A greater depth sould he desirable, to guard against a pos- 
likewise good, and we congratulate the architect, Mr. Rawson sible contingency; but we do not anticipate fracture if executed as provi- 
Carroll, on the successful realization of his design, the first of any ed. In any cuse arelieving arch would be very desiruble.) 
importance as yet erected by him in the city. Mr. Meade was the | = 
builder of this likewise, and, as usual, executed his contract credit- NOTICE. 
ably. 

Portpatnick Hansour.—Mr. Abernethy, C.F., states that the Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
works proposed for the rendering of this harbour suitable for improved Mk. Peter Ror, 42, MaBrot-stre«t, DUBLIN. 
transmission to Scotland, via., Dumfries, can be completed in a period | fg" NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
of twelve months after commenceinent, any excess on the total co-t | Subscriptions, gc., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the 
of £20,000. It is proposed that Mr. Abernethy should be engineer Dusrin Buttorr.” All other Communications should be addressed 
in chief at £600 per annuam. | to the “' Proprietor and Editor,” 17, Lower GAKDINER-STREET. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


Genuine White Lead, best manufactured Zinc Paint. Pure Raw, Boiled, and Refined Linseed Oils. Fine American Turps, Rosin, 
Pitch, and Stockholm Tar. Ground Paints of all colors, Patent Dryers, Red Lead and Putty. Gold Size, Torch Oil, Coal Tar. Black, Red, 
Pine, Oak, and Copal Varnishes. Unadulterated Colza, Petroleum, Phenola, Photogen, and all Lamp Oils. Superior Olive, Lard, and 
Sperm Oils, for engine use. White and colored Cotton Waste. Best Glue, Russian Tallow, Cart Grease. Paints to any color, mixed 
ready for use, in small and large quantities, to order, well adapted for the country and exportation. Export orders promptly executed, wiih 


oods of best qaality. 
“GEORGE SPILL, OIL AND COLOR MERCHANT, 
65, 66, & 67, ST. GEORGE’S STREET, LONDON DOCKS. 
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BUILDING SITES FOR DETACHED HOUSES—BRAY RAILWAY. 
HE Lands of GALLOPING GREEN, *FOXROCK, and KERRYMOUNT, 


are being laid out fer Detached Houses, and will be Let in Lota, from One Acre to Ten Acres each, 
on moderate terms. They are very elevated, and command magnificent sen and mountain scenery; are 
within Two Miles of Kingstown, and within Three Minutes’ walk of the Stillorgan Station at one end, 
and of Carrickmines at the other, besides which, in order fully to develop these beautiful sites, the Railway 
Company have arranged to establish a Station on their Line at the centre of Foxrock, from the lst of 
September next. Omnibusses will ply between same and Kingstown, fur bathing, shopping, &c., us soon 


the first 12 houses shall be fit for occupation. 
7 Several Lots are already Let, and some of the Houses nearly finished. Lease 900 years. 


N.R.—Superlor Bricks, Stone, Sand, and Lime on the Lands, and will be given to the Tenants on very 


S Rbographed Mapa, showing the New Roads, éc., and all further information, may be had from the 


Steward, at Foxrock; Mr. W. W. Bentley, Foxrock Lodge; or at Messrs. Bentley's Offices, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, 


JOHN CLARK'S 
MORTISING MACHINE 


(Gueex anD Jacksox’s Patent). 


AY be seen at work with 
I Messrs. Cockburn, Crowe, 
Meade, Moyers, Kelly, Geraty, Ken- 
nedy, T. H. Carroll, J. H. Car- 
roll, Roberts, Bolton, G. Farrell, R. 
Farrell, Douglas, Hughes, Alfurd, 
Rooney, M. Lynch and John Hogan, 
Builders, DUBLIN; Messrs. Ro- 
gerson, Dawson, and Russell, Rail- 
way Carriage Manufactory, Atlas 
Works, Dublin; Great Southern and 
Western Railway Co.’s Works, Inchi- 
core ; at BELFAST, with Measrs. Ful- 
ton, Carlisle, Lowry, M‘Creary, Kent, 
M‘Cracken, the Belfast Ship Building 
Co., and John Rosas; at CORK, with 
Messrs. Hill, Evans, Joyce; at LON- 
DONDERRY, with Messrs. Boyd, 
Brothers. Testimonials from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

JOHN CLARK, Juyn., Mannufac- 
tarer of Self-acting Circular and Up- 
right Saw Benches, for 


SAWING, TENONING, GROOVING, 
RABETTING, BORING WUOD, 


And Machines for Punching, Drilling, 
and Countersinking Slates. 


OFFICE, No. 12, CALL-LANE, 
LEEDS. 


GALLON AND BEAN, LEEDS, 
Cut & Brought Pail Manufacturers, & Hardware Merchants, 
ESPECTFULLY request all 


BuiLpers, CunTRACTORS, CARPENTERS, 
&e., requiring Mortising Machines, previous 
to purchasing, to examine and test their 
patent combined Crank and Lever Machine, 
which will Mortise (Tenon and Bore, if re- 
quired) both Iiard and Soft Wood, and is 
also adapted for Drilling and Punching Iron. 

The superiority of this Machine over alt 
Others consists in the substitution of a solid 
wrought-tron plate Crankor Eccentric, by which 
greater power ts oblained, tn place of cast-metal 
Rack and Pinion Wheel, the Teeth or Cogs in 
which are so liable to strip or break out—in the 
direct and perpendicular action of the Lever 
and Crank on the Cutting Tvol, and conse- 
quent diminution of friction--in being stronger 
and less complicated in its construction, and 
more powerful in its motion—in the facility of 
its adaptation to the various depths of material 
—and In its non-liability to break or get out of 
working order. 

This Machine has now been adopted in 
preference to all others by some of the prin- 
cipal Builders in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Belfast, who will beur 
testimony to Its being the must powerful and 
efficient yct made 

For further particulars apply to the Pa 
tentees and Makers, GALLUN, BEAN, and 
LUMB, LEEDS. 

Extract from the Report of the Royal Dublin 
Society's Spring Bhow, 1859 :— 

“Gallon, Bean, and Lumb, Leeda, exhi- 
bited a very useful and complete Mortising 
Machine, which was highly commended.” 

N.B.—The Patentees respectfully intimate 


wr a nt 
ape re ee eaey coal 

(esi ts 
ith 


Machines for Mortising by Steam and other 
motive power, as well as by hand: and 
makers and vendors of, or parties buying or 


aga‘nst anyinfringement, as the patent right 
will be strictly maintained. : 


using Mortising Machinca, are cautivned | of ex 


hj ESSRS. TELFORD & TELFORD, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 

Several new and second-hand FINGER & BARREL 
ORGANS, suitable for Church or Chamber, will be 
sold on very reasonable terms, to make rooin. 

109, STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN, 


BOOTH'S OLD ESTABLISHED 


ARTist WAREHOUSE & PLANE 


MANUFACTORY, 
35, GOLDEN-LANE, DUBLIN. 
A General Assortment of first-class Mechanical 
Tools on sale. 
METCALF anp NORMAN, Cowpuctors. 


Observe, 35, GOLDEN-LANE, Dublin. 


A ee 
A] n 
} ESSRS. James & Epwp. BARKER, 
CONTRACTORS 
To Her Majesty's War Department, and the Eeclesias- 
tical Commissioners for [reland. 
All orders executed to aatixfection. 
32, UPPRR ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


HENRY E. JAQUES, 


(Late or Loxpoy, ) 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 


WOOD CARVER, 
36, MIDDLE GARDINER-STREET, DUBLIN. 


MR. O'DUFFY, 


Late Assistant to the Surgeon Dentist of St. Vincent's 
Hospital, 
MAY BE CONSULTED FREE, AT 


15, DAME-STREET, DUBLIN. 
(Opposite the Castle Gate.) 


HEILS AND SCOTT 


- 
S are further enlarging their new and extcusive 
PREMISNA, 

29, WEST MORELAND-STREET. 


Hk; SUBSCRIBER begs leave to 


announce to the Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
Ircland that he has commenced business in BAL- 
LINASLOE as AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER and 
ARCHITECT. 

From his extensive experience in the west of Ire- 
and, promptitude in business, and moderate charges, 
he hopes to merit a share of public patronage. 

Lands levelled and lald off for irrigation. and 
Rivers levelled and laid off for water mains. Draw- 
ings and Specifications for Meal und Flour Mills, 
Threshing Mills. and Saw Mills, given on the most 
reasonable terms, WM. MAXWELL. 

Dunio-st., Bullinasloe, May, 1859, 


,URVEYING, ENGINEERING, 


kJ ARCHITECTURE, &c. — PRACTICAL IX- 
STRUCTION is given in SURVEYING, Levelling, 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, Building, Draught- 
ing, Mapping, Measuring and Valuing of Land, 
Timber, Buildings, &c., by Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, 
and LEW!S, Civil Engineers, Architecta, Sur- 
veyors, ctc., in a short Course of Instruction on 
moderate terms, Including FIELD WORK and the 
use of the INSTRUMENTS, For Prospectuses, 
apply at the Offices, 24, Guilfurd-st , Russell-sqnare. 

N.B.—An Architectura', Engineering, and Mecha- 
nical Class for Architects, Buildera, Engineers’ 
sons, etc., on moderate terms, including instruction 
in Drawing, Coloring, Taking out Quantities, etc. 


re eeeesy 
PURE AND BRILLIANT GAS LIGHT. 


AS IN COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


IMPROVED PATENT I1YDRO-CARBON GAS 
APPARATUS, 

Jositva Epmcnpson and Ce. having the exclusive 
right to Munufucture and Sell this Gas Appa- 
ratus, call attention of the Public to this most valu- 
able invention. It is peculiarly adapted for Lighting 
Gentlemen's Mansions, Colleges, Mills, Manufactories, 
Railway Stations, other Country Establishments, and 
Public Gus Works fur Towns. 

The Apparatus wil! produce more Gas from a ton 
of Coal than any other, and can be so arranged in 
the erection that the Cooking of an establishment, 
of whatever size, can be effected without expense, 
no fuel being required beyond that used in making 
the Gas. 

Particulars as to price, size, scientific merit, etc., 
and the most satisfactory reference to parties for 
whom it has been erected in this country, will be 


that this Patent extends to, and comprises: given by 


JOSHUA EDMUNDSON AND CO,, 
34, $5, 36, CAPEL-STREKT. 
Estimates for all arts of the Kingdom given, free 
pense. 
Country Towns lighted at a very emall cost, 
Agents for Milner’s Fireproof Safes. 
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SAWING, PLANING, MOULDING MILLS, 
GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
MICHAEL MEADE, 

HAY ING completed the extensive 

Buildings and Machinery for Sawing, Planing, 
Moulding, Tenoning, Grooving, &c., Timbers at his 
new works, begs to inform his friends and the public 
that, in conjunction with his business as Builder, 
he has opened a new department for the sale 
of all descriptions of Materials used in Bull- 
ding. ‘Timber, Deals, Laths, Prepured Flooring, 
Skirtings and Mouldings of all Sizes and Patterns 
always on hand. Doors, Sashes, Sash Frames, 
Shutters, Architraves, &c., made to order on the 
shortest notice and moet reasopable terms. Being 
the on/y Manufactory of the kind in Dublin, it offers 
an advantage to persons Building which has not 
hitherto presented itself in this country. 

From M. M.'s long practical experience in the 
working of all descriptions of Timber. persons rv- 
quiring their Timber sawn or planed will find a great 
advantage in sending it to the above Mills. 

NHOMAS HENRY CARROLL, 

70, SIR JOHN ROGERSON’'S-QUAY, 
(formerly occupied by Mr. James Fagun). 
Now landing, ex CLJU, from Quebec, 

The following FIRST-CLASS TIMBER GOODS:— 
Prime Red Pine, of lurgest average and superior des- 


Pine Board Timber, of largest averages. 
Pine Deals & Plank, 1st & 2d quality (no 8rds). 
Spruce Deals & Battens, do., do., do. 
Pine Staves and Hogshead Staves. 

WN.B.—This Curgo is one of the best ever brought 
into this market, and the Timber will be sold accurd- 
ing to the established rule of the port—viz., STRING 
MEASURE, 

70, SIR JOHN ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

Ia also fully supplied with the best ENGLISH, 
IRISH, and SCOTCH CLAY GOODS, including 

Roof Tile, all sizes, Fire Bricks and Blocks, 


Paving Tile, do. Chimney Tops and Cans. 
Ridge Tile, do. Common and Fancy Bricks. 
Sewer Pipe, do. Red Fronting Bric 


Bangor Slates, and Bangor and Valencia Slate Slabe, 
Slate Cisterns; Portland, Scotch, Caen, and Daubigny 
Stone; Irish Limestone, in Block; Yorkshire and 
other Flagging; Seasoned Mahogany and Walnut 
Plank. 


TWO CARGOES OF FIRE-CLAY (Coal Island) 
DRAINAGE PIPES, sre now discharging. 

R. H. MONSELL begs to inform his Friends and 
the Public that he has resigned his appointment with 
Merers. JounN Martin and Son, and is now conduct- 
ing the above establishment. lJ orders entrusted to 
his care will have, as usual, his personal attention. 


OHN HENDERSON has FOR 
SALE a large supply of TIMBER, SLATES, 
SEWER PIPES, &c. Alsoregistered WINDGUARDS 
to cure Smokey Chimneys. 
TIMBER and SLATE-STORES, 
180, and 151, TOWNSEND-STREET, 
~ VENEER and DEAL SAW MILLS, 
DONNYBROOK. 
Agent to Messrs. Fercvusex, MiLLer, &c., Glasgow. 
ne 


UPERIOR Rep Frontine BRICKS, 


also Prime Stock Bricks, delivered at any Station 
on the Dublin and Wicklow Railway, at Kingstown, 
Dublin, &¢., can be had from 
BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
‘Samples lic at our office. 


UILDERS’ GOODS, Kitchen Ranges, 
or gery, Window Glass, Paints, and 


fronmon Oils, 
oer the best qualities, at MAURICE 
, SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


“PATENT RIDGE TRESSLE, 


R Builders, Bricklayers, Painters, 

&c. These Tressles will be found very impor- 

tant, as they make a safe and nseful Scaffold on the 
Ridge of a Building in a few minutes. 

For particulars epply to WILLIAM WILKINS, 

Berupgzz, BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE, 


MBER AND SLATE STORES, 


SWIFT’S-ROW, Lower Onmoxp-Quay 
(Near the Metal Bridge). 
. Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch, 
Amocrican Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &c.,&c. Al 
Stock of Staves on hands. Country Orders promptly 
to. GEOKGE FINNEGAN. 
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SCOTCH FREESTONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
LEADBETTER, GOVAN, anp CO., 
HUNTERSHILL ann COLTMUIR QUARRIES, 


BISHOPSBRIDGE, near GLASGOW. 
OFFICE In GLA8SGOW—13, GORDON-ST. 
S08 ES furnished, to any extent, in 
Blocks, Scantlings, or sawn up to any thickness, 
on the shortest notice, from the above extensive and 
well-known Quarries 

This Stone is now largely used in Ireland for the 
ashlar fronts of Public Buildings, Noblemen‘’s Man- 
sions, cut stone dressings, interior columns and ai ches 
of churches, dressings of schools and villus, and is well 
adapted for every Uaegd rtd towhich entstone is applied. 

The facilities for shipping are unsurpassed, being 
eonnected by private railway with the Forth and Clyde 
Canal ( within a few miles of the Clyde), where vessels 
upwards of a hundred tons can be loaded in a few 

ours. . 

L, G., and Co., will be happy to furnish Architects, 
Builders, and others with list of prices at the es, 
free on board, and freight to any port in the kingdom. 

All orders promptly and carefully shipped. 


OFFICE OF THE “CROWHILL, MILTON, AND 
KENMUIR QUARRY COMPANY (Limited).” 


$1, Renrixip-srruert, GLascow. 


HAVING entered upon a Lease of 


those extensive and well-known Quarries— 
Crowhill, Milton, and Kenmuir, near HKishopbriggs— 
long wrought by Mr. Wm. Neilson, parties desirous 
of supplying themselves with a first-class Rock, will 
hes served promptly with any quantity, however 
arge. 

From our facilities for despatching materials by 
private Railway to Forth and Clyde Canal, Builders 
In Ireland will find this a cheap and ready mode of 
supplying themselves, 

Any orders with which we may be favoured, shall 
receive our best attention. 

WILLIAM GRAY, Secretary. 

Nore—We refer for sample of our stone to the new 
National Practising Schools, at Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin, and new Exchange, Dundalk. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL ann SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depots, also cost 
of transit to any part of the United Kingdom, fur- 
eg on application to Bath Stone Office, Corsham, 

ts. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ICTOR anp SON, Quarry Pro- 


Prietors and Srone MercHaxts, BATH. 
List of Prices of Box Ground, and Corsham Down 
Stone (loaded in railway trucks at Box or Corsham 
Station), also cost of transit to all parts of the king- 
dom forwarded on application to Bath Freestone 
Works, Rox, near Chippenham, Wilts. Dressings 
both plain and ornamental) prepared ready for 
fixing.) Vases, Tomba, Chimney-pieces, Xe. 
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PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


ELLIS AND CO., 
MALONE MILLS, BELFAST, 
Manufacturers of 


Parerr AsrHatts Roorme, SHegtixe, InopoRrous, 
amp BorLex FELTS. 


Sole Agents in Dublin, 
Messrs. CAROLIN asp EGAN, 20, EDEN-QUAY. 


SPHALTIC ROOFING FELT, a 


light, clean, economical, and durable roofing, 
price ld. per square foot. Sumples and instructions 
may be had is in answer to letters trom any part 
addressed to MAURICE BROOKS, IRonwmMoNnGeRy, 
Guase, & Room Paper WAREHOUSE, SACKVILLE-PLACK. 
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Building Ground, kc. 
UILDING GROUNDat RATHGAR 


—between Kenilworth-square and Harold’s-cross- 
road, near Roundtown—to be Let, at from 2s. to 3s. 
per Foot, Landed Estutes Court Title, and 900 yvars' 
Lease. Apply to 

BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
N.B.—A Quarry on the land, and bricks at half-price. 


FEW HALF-ACRE PLOTS at 


DUNDRUM for Detached Houses, within three 
minutes’ walk of ths Railway Station, to be Let 
cheap. Bricks and Stone on very moderate terms to 
parties building. 

: BENTLEY AND SON, 

110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


BELMYRA, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. 
TO CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS. 


OST DestraB_e BuitpiInc GrouND 
TO BE LET.—This Estate, containing 150 
Acres, situated within half a mile of the Dundium 
Railway Station, has been laid out in Lots for Build- 
ing. The position is admitted to be the most beau- 
tiful in the environs of Dublin, and is particularly 
well circumstanced in every respect, commanding 
views of Killiney Hill, overlooking Mount Merrion, 
City and Bay of Dublin, &c. 

A rallway station in the centre of the estate Is in 
contemplation, bringing it within ten minutes’ drive 
per rail of Harcourt street. 

A map of the lands, showing them laid out in 
building lots, can be seen, and evcry information 
obtained, at the offices of Edward Henry Carson, 
C.E., Architect, &c., 25, Harcourt-street. 


TO BUILDERS.—TO BE LET, in 

RATHGAR, on the Roundtown-road, about 500 
Feet of BUILDING GROUND, 260 feet from front to 
rere, at 4s. per foot. Also, in Kathgar-avenue and 
Beauchamp-avenue, 2,000 feet, at 8s. perfoot. Leaso 
999 years. The situation is unquestionably the best 
in the subarbs of Dublin. Apply to Dr. Beauchamp, 
115, Baccor-stgaegt; or to F. ArnMsrxona, Builder, 
BaGGoOrt-sTEEET. 


EWBRIDGE—BuItpIna GROUND. 


N Several Lots of BUILDING GROUND to be 
LET in the rising aud rapidly improving town of 
NEWBRIDGE, in the Coanty of Kildare, including a 
most eligible site reserved foran Hotcl, which ts very 
much required in the neighbourhood, and which 
would be sure to have immense business, there being 
nothing of the kind capable of meeting the require- 
ments of the large Cavalry Garrison at Newbridge, 
the Camp on the Curragh, and the crowds who come 
7 eal for the reviews and races on that grand 
plain. 

Newbridge is a moet central position for the meets 
of the Kildare Hounds (being itself one of them), 
and is close to the Station on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, and one mile from the Curragh. 

For further Particulars apply to Ponsonby Moore, 
Esaq., Moorefield House, Newbridge. 
RC _______ } 


IN CHANCERY. 


oor O be Let, on very reason- 
Ffolliote. able terms, all that and those 
—————— J the Houses and Offices known as AIR 


LODGE, RATHMINES, containing every accommo- 
dation for a respectable family. Also the House No. 
6, MARINO-CRESCENT, CLONTARF STRAND, 
having Parlours, Drawing-rooms, four best Bed- 
rooms, Servants’ Room, Waster Closet, Kitchen, Pan- 
try, &c.; Garden front and rere. These Houses are 
beautifully situated, commanding good views, with 
the advantage of the omnibus passing every half 
hour to and from Dublin. For terms apply to the 
Receiver, Edward Henry Carson, Exsq., 244 Harcourt- 
street; or his Solicitor, Peter Lambert, Esq., 35, 
Lower Ormond-quay. 


————— ees, 


BBOTSON’s Inprovep OAK STAIN, 


for imparting to New Deal the appearance of Oak, 
and to New Oak the appearance of Antiquity. 

It is about half the expense of paint, and is easily 
applied with a rush. Being an Oil Stain, it has the 
important advantage over all other stains of being 
impervious to wet. It produces a bright gloss, but if 
a high polish is required, the proper varnish can be 
applied. 1t requires no size or previous preparation 
of the wood. 

The Stain (with the varnish, {f required), 
of three shades—Light, Middle, and Dark—is sold in 
Bottles at 6d, Is, and 2s. each, or by the Gallon, 
at les 

Sots AcExts—BOILEAU axp BOYD, 


(Late John George Botleau and Co., Mary's-abbey) 
92, BRIDE-STREZT, DUBLIN. 


' 
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NEW GAS 
) 


it 
brilliant light. 
Second—It effectual 


Third—The interior is 


operation. 


18, UPPER 


REGULATOR AND PURIFIER. 


ESSRS. DEFRIES & SONS, of London, having taken 


out a Patent for the above new Gus Burner, we beg to announce that we 
have just made arrangements with them for the special sale of it. 

This artistic and complete Burner is the most economical ever introduced, 
and is the admiration of all ecientific men, on account of the various qualities 


possesses. 
First—It purifies the Gas by filtration, and allows no more Gas to pass 
through the Burner than is absolutely required to give a full, elear, and | 


ly checks all undue pressure, and does away with the | 
unpleasant flickering and noise caused by the same. 


anti-corrosive, and is impossible to get out of order, 


and when once set right it will last for years, 
Fourth—This Burner answers with any eommon nib, and {s unerring in Its 


Fifth—It can be fitted by the most inexperienced hand. 
Sixth—Though last, not least—it effects a saving of 25 per cent. 


Price ls. 3d. each. 


GREGG AND SON (Sole Agents), 


LAMP MAKERS AND GAS FITTERS, 


SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Hospitals, 


PYRO-PNEU 


and Manufacture 


Important Improvements in Warming and Ventilating 
Churches, Chapels, 


Schools, Infirmaries, Wards of 
&e, 


PIERCE’S UNRIVALLED 


MATIC FRESH-AIR WARMING AND 


VENTILATING STOVE-GRATE ; 


ALSO HIS CELEBRATED FRESH-AIR WARMING AND VENTI- | now landing ex Mary Worrall, from Belize. Apply 


LATING FIRE-LUMP GRATES. 


Being the only Fresh-air Grates that are formed entirely of Fire- 
lump, without any heating surface of iron, having the open cheerful 


fire, producing Healthful Warmth, with self-acting and unceasing 

Ventilation, requiring no attention whatever when in use. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with TESTIMONIALS, PRICES, 

and DIMENSIONS, will be furnished on application to the Inventor 


r, 


WILLIAM PIERCE 


No. 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


HIBERNIAN MILLS, KILMAINHAM. 


oe! 


AUT 


Sin SL ee 2 


Room PAPER.—A splendid assortment of the above, including the newest 
designs, at moderate prices. 


Room Faper, Plaster Paris, Patent Driers, John's Cement, 

Romen Ceinent, White Lead, Putty, Mastic, 

Portland do., Ground Colours, Whitening, Coal Dust. 
SAMUEL DAVIS, MANUFACTURER, 


axD af 
37 axp 198, ABBEY-STREBT. 


MPERISHABLE ‘TESSELATED 
i PAVEMENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 
Agents to Maw and Co., are prepared to supply De- 
signs for Floors of Churches, Conservatories, Entrunce 
Halls, and Passages, with proper Workmen to lay 
them in any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at their Warcrooms, 
11 anp 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 
For SALE, at the WaTerrorD SHIP 

Yarp, Ferrybank, a very superior highly finished 

NEW STEAM ENGINE, 

Extimated at about 40 Horse Combined Power, which 
highly improved construction is admitted to be the 
most economical in the consumption of Fuel. Copn- 
densing Cylinder, 21 inches diameter, with 4 feet 
stroke. High Pressure Cylinder, 133 Inches dia- 
meter, with 24 feet stroke. . 

This Engine has been built with the best materials 
and workmanship, regardless of expense, and is par- 
ticularly well gf for a Flour (or other) Mill. 
The very great fulling off of late years in the supply 
of water-power renders it almost indispensable th: ¢ 


OBERT MACLAREN & CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 


Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN 
PIPES, for Gas or Water, by an IMPROVED 
PATENT. 

|]GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS 
and WROUGHT-IRON TUBE MAKERS. 


{AHOGANY BY AUCTION. 


Bl The Representatives of the late Josxru Bootn, 
Esq., having disposed of the Interest in their old es- 
tatlished Mah@gany and Timber Stores, 35,. Golden- 
lane, to Mr. GRAVES HOLBROOK, by whom in 
i future the concerns will be carried on, I am instructed 
to offer FOR SALE, 

on TUESDAY, the 8rd of APRIL, 
at Twelve o'clock, 
20,000 feet of Honduras Mahogany. in Log and Plank. 


% 


5,u00 =~, St. Domingo Table Wood. 

6,000 , Havanna and Pencil Cedar, 

6,000 .,, St. Domingo Veneers, 
80,000 ,, Oak, Ash, and Birch. 


Pme in Log and Plank. Several Lots of Deals. 
The above contain a large proportion of Sensoned 


auxillary steam power should be attached to Flour; Wood, w ‘ll worth the attention of tho Trade. Terms 
Mills to ensure co: stant working of the establishment} Cash £25 an under; exceeding, approved Bills at 


during the period ot seircity of water. 
Furtl er particulass can ve had by application at 
the Ship Yard. 


four months, For farther particulars apply to 
J. BARCKOFT, Broker and Measurer, 
42, Great Brunswick-strect. 


auctions, Sales, &c. 


AUCTION OF WOOD GOODs. 


oes MARTIN AND SON 
WILL OFFER BY AUCTION, 
ON THERSDAY, 19th APRIL, 1860, 
AT PHEIR STORES, NORTH WALL, 
A large assortment of Timber, &c., from their present 
large Stock, consisting of 
Spruce Deals, 
Pine do. 
Red do. 
Crown Memel, 
2nd quality do. 
Red Pine, 
White Pine, and 
Sundswall Timber; 


' 


A 
A Cargo of SPRUCE DEALS, &c., per “ Empire 
Queen,” now on the way from St. John's, N.B. 


JAFFRAY BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer. 
North-wall, Dublin, 24th March, 1860. 


'(\N Wednesday next, the 4th April, 


at Eleven o'Clock precisely, on the Quay, east 
side of the Huskisson Dock, Liverpool, 
284 Logs Honduras MAHOGANY, 
now landing ex Isaac Webb. 
4 Logs Honduras MAHOGANY, 
ex Constitution. Apply to A. Glassford, 'sq.,merchant, 
In the Wood Sales Sheds, Brunswick and Toxteth 


Doc. 
50 Curls Honduras MAHOGANY, 


|to A. Glasstord, Esq., merchant. 
247 Logs Mexican BAYWOOD, 
being the cargo now landing ex Mary Miller, from 
Minatitlan. 
On account of the importers. 
153 Logs Cuba MAHOGANY, 
77 Logs Havanah CEDAR, 
1500 LANCEWCOD SPARS, 
6 Tons COCUSWOOD, 
now landing ex Helena, from Munzanilla. Apply to 
| Measrs. B. Halland Co., and to Henry Williams, Esq., 
merchants. 
96 Planks Italian WALNUTWOOD, 
ex Sicilian, from Ancona. Apply to Messrs. Kohn, 
Speyer, and Co., merchants. 
146 Planks Italian WALNUTWOOD, 
| ex Venetian, from Ancona. 
On account of the importers. 
To which will be added various Parcels of Bird- 
| eyed MAPLE, Pencil CEDAR, &c. 


EDWARD CHALONER, Wood Broker & Measurer, 
| 6, East Side Queen's Dock, Liverpool. 
| ae 


| BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer, 


@ 42a, Great BRUNSWICK-STREKT, begs leave to 
inform the Trade that the well assorted and seasoned 
stock of the late Joseph Booth, of 35, Golden-lane, 
will be Sotp by AvucTion, on Tvuxsvay, the 8rd of 
| April, at 12 o'clock. 


J BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer, 


424. Great BRUNSWICK-STRERT, begs leave to 
inform the Trade that he will have a very extensive 
Sa.e of Tinper and DKars, for Messrs. John Martin 
and Son, North-wall, on Tucaspay, the 19th of April, 
at 12 o'clock. 


J BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer, 
e 4 


2a, Great BRUNSWICK-STREET, begs leave to 
inform the Trade that he is now measuring a prime 
Cargo of Meme. Timper, ex Ocelio, for account of Mr. 
Joserm Kaiiy, Sin JoHN Rocerson's Quar. 


| J BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer, 


424, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STRERT, begs leave to 
inform the Trade, and others wanting to purchase at 
any of the ubove salea, and who cannot attend, that 
he will do so at a smali commission. 


BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer, 


© 42a, Great BRUNSWICK-STREET, begs leave te 
inform the Trade that any Timber that has been 
measured by him he will inspect for the purchaser, 
and certify as to its correetness, free of any expense; 
and in case it has not been measured, at a charge of 
&d. per ton. This, in many imstances, woukl be a 
saving of 10s. per ton. 


BARCROFT, Broker and Measurer, 

e 424, GaeaT BRUNAWICK-STREET, begs leave to 

inform the Owners of Woods that he Measures and 

Values every description of Native Timber, and has 
, at present a very-extentive Wood for Sule. 


May 1, 1860.] 
Che Dublin Builder. 


Vor. II.—No. 17. 


APPOINTMENTS AND DIS-APPOINTMENTS. 


€é LESSED are they that expect nothing, for they shall not 
pas be disappointed,” is so proverbially applicable to our 
individual self, as regards the two engrossing and still 
doubtful questions before the professional world—viz., the vacancies 
in the architectship of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and of the 
intended new Church of St. Andrew, respectively—that we are en- 
abled the more dispassionately to review both in all their bearings. 
Scarcely were the cold remains of the late amiable and respected 
architect to the Board—Mr. Joseph Welland—laid in their last 
home, when gossip, with its many tongues, clattered about his suc- 
cessor. Rumours, as rife with improbabilities, and inconsistencies of 
supposition as the reverse, were circulated industriously ; and letters, 
some of which, at request, we now publish—though without 
identifying ourselves with the authors’ statements—were addressed 
to the morning journals on the subject. Architecturally viewing 
the nature of the appointment, it certainly ranks as number two in 
position of influence upon our national artistic advancement, and, 
in one regard, may possibly with some justice contest the palm with 
the official of a more extensive establishment associated with 
governmental constructions. If there be one class of edifices which 
more than another denotes a people's backwardness or progress, as 
the case may be, in civilization, it is the ‘* Ecclesiastical;” par 
example, the temples of Egypt, Greece, and other countries, the 
glorious Christian piles of the European continent, and England's 
venerable cathedrals, with vaulted aisles and silent pointing spires, 
epeak, ‘‘ more than words could tell,” a history, and more than pon- 
derous tomes of antique records could divulge. Hence, in a national 
spirit, if not in a numerical, the capabilities of the successor to this 
post must be regarded, by the Commissioners especially, and will be 
by the discriminating section of the public. Whutever the result 
may be, clamour infallibly will arise, not amongst the professional 
competitors, whose abilities might entitle them to the office-- 
for gentlemen would contemn the course—but with those garrulous, 
useless, busy-bodies, who meddle, and talk, and write for the sake 
of notoriety, without one particle of sincere feeling of interest in 
the issue. The Commissioners, however, confident of their own 
good faith, in selecting ‘according to the best of their judg- 
ment,” will ‘ lay the flattering unction to their soul” that 
they have fulfilled their task judiciously, and shrink not from 
expression of opinion. Difficulties beset their path - claims from 
old associates, prior to the extinction of the Board of First Fruits, 
and backed by influential archiepiscopal interest, and weighty 
voices of distinguished Privy Councillors are—as we learn— 
being earnestly pressed; again, important active services, ren- 
dered to the Commissioners in the department during a length- 
ened period, are suggested for consideration ; testimonials, numerous 
and voluminous, accompany a host of other claims, from each 
province and across the Channel; and lastly, the able and faithful 
services of “ the father” are sought to be recompensed in the person 
of “the son,” his toiling partner and representative, intimately ac- 
quainted with the routine and duties of the office, and competent, as 
we are informed, to fulfil them with hereditary ability. How the 
Commissioners ewill decide, it is not for us to judge; but we confess 
to a presentiment that an old and respected member of the profession 
of the former class may establish his rights to a preference, while 
the latter—‘‘ the hereditary claim”—will, by arrangement, not be 
overlooked. Surely some of the candidates fur this office could not 
possibly have been guided by sincerity in expectation of the result, 
either to submit their names or their qualifications to the Board? if 
so, we rather sympathise with their imbecility than otherwise. 
Had space permitted we should hare enlarged on this subject, but 
are compelled to complete this portion of our article by publishing 
the correspondence in question. 
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The following has appeared in the morning and other local journals 
on this topic :— . 


An “ Architect” writing to the Jrish Times says— 


‘“* Several architects of high standing and character are already in the field, 
and from the numbers and respectability of those looking for the office, It is 
evident that the great difticulty will be to select the best mun out of so many. 
The profession in general (not only in Dublin, but also in Belfast and Cork) 
seems to be on the qué vire, being naturally anxious that a post of such honour, 
and one which exercises s0 t an Influence on the urchitectural taste of the 
country at large, should be occupied by some meraber of the profession who 
will help to improve the style of ecclesiastical architecture throughout Ireland, 
and be an able and worthy successor of him whoso long and so creditably filled 
the post. The clergy, ‘also, from one end of Ireland to the other, must feel a 
deep interest in the matter. Nor should the public be indifferent in the selec- 
tion, for there is no architectural position in Ireland whose occupier can more 
largely extend and cultivate pure architectural tuste. As far as iny connection 
with the profession enables me to judge, there seems to be but one feeling 
among them—that of deep regret for the loss of Mr. Welland, and a hope that 
in whatever arrangement the Commissioners may make, they will not overlook 
the decided claim of his son, who has assisted his father in this office for som 3 
years, and that the person who may be selected, in answer to the advertise- 
inent of the Commissioners (whether in conjunction with Mr. Welland or not), 
should be one fitted by education, talent, and prestige, to advance the interests 
and uphold the respectability of the profession." 


Another to the Editor of the Dublin Evening Mail writes— 


‘ Sm—As many of my professional brethren are no doubt looking with 
anxiety to the issue of their applications to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for the appointment of architect to their board, I consider it right to state that 
I am credibly informed that, even befurc the Commissioners’ advertisements 
appeared, the appointment was virtually arranged, and thut the person likely 
to be nominated is not a professional architect, und only served a few years tu 
a country builder aod measurer, and is at present a junior inspector in the 
office. If such an appointment should be seriously contemplated, nothing can 
show more clearly the necessity there exists for architects to unite to protest 
against this and other like infringements, and to uphold the character of the 
profession.” 


A “Charchman” to the Editor of the Jrish Times, remarking that 
“the clergy must feel a deep interest in the matter,” and that “ the 
public cannot be indifferent in the selection,” says— 


“T, as one of this great body, ask your permission to offer the following ob- 
servations on the question:—Who should succeed the late Mr. Welland?—that 
is, who, to again quote your correspondent’s words, fs to be the “able and 
worthy successor of him who so lung and so creditably filled the post?” Jt 
would, Indeed, be desirable that his successor shouid be really an architect of 
“high standing and character,” and also, let me say, a Churchman, and, if 
possible, in advance of Mr. Welland in the knowledge and development of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Bat this is precluded by the absurd condition pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners —that of requiring a total devotedness of time to 
thelr service—absurd, because of the miscrabic equivalent offered in the way of 
salury; to wit, £600. To obtain whut they require the salary should be, ut 
least, £1,000. For lesa than this no architect of eminence or character would 
forego his private practice. Hence it is that many who, at the first blush, did 
appear as candidates, have withdrawn, and others to whom public opinion 
pointed do not appear. The Commissioners have wisely deluyed making a 
selection. They are in a difficulty. Under the circumstances above alluded 
to, they can hardly have before them the name of one single person who, froin 
atunding in the profession, as regards Ireland, or from known ability in any 
branch of art, shou!d be appointed to the vacant chair. Their wisdom Js, that 
in this their difficulty they delay. Delay will tire us--the public. We will 
cease to think, consequently to speak or write on the subject; and, after a suffl- 
ciently decent interval has elapsed, to have led us to imagine that the Chan- 
cellor and the Episcopal Commissioners had considered and agreed to the fact, 
we will open our eyes in wonder some fine morning as we rcad—whiut it is 
whispered has already been decided on—that Woodscrew Gimlet, carpenter, 
has been appointed architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioncrs, vice Joseph 
Welland, architect, deceused. I may be wrong in my idea, but the conviction 
presses strongly on my mind, thot in this appointment, I, as an individual, have 
& personal Interest, position, and right. As a churchman, I claim to havea 
right in the possession of the house in which I worship—a right more superior 
than that I have in the house tn which I reside, because of its more sacred cha- 
racter— and therefore | cunnut be indifferent tu the appuintment which muy 
throw the care of that house Into hands unworthy to receive it. IT wouid rather 
—and having spoken to many on the subject. am convinced, mine is the opinion 
of no sinall section of the church-going public—1l wouid rather than that this 
evil should occur that no appointinent at all was made, save what may be 
necessary to carry on the current business of tho establisiment, and that 
chureh-building parishes, of which, through God's pouduess, we may hope for 
many, would only be required to look to the Commissioners for pecuntery as- 
sistance, and be, in matters of taste, ieft, as in the case of St. Andrew's, to the 
exercise of their own judgment.” 


The personal references embodied in these two last letters is, to 
say the least, unwise, and probably erroneously anticipatory. 


The Committee entrusted with the carrying out of St. Andrew's 
new Church have opened their proceedings by at least a semblance 
of good faith, in permitting the competition drawings to be exhi- 
bited. If the course be sugyested by sincerity, they simultaneously 
attain the double object, uf additional assistance to their own 
counsels in courting public opinion, and, by allowing the authors 
the fullest publicity of their relative merits, they coutribute a cer- 
tain amouut of gratification to their pardonable pride and ambition, 
though otherwise duomed to be disappuinted. Let us hope, there- 
fore, for the sake of those immediately intcrested, and for the public 
at large, that itisso! Each author is represented by a motto, and, 
although to the gossippers in the gallery and to ourselves the pater- 
nity of each design is familiar, we nevertheless are reminded by a 
feeling of good taste and justice to preserve the incognito. In our 
judgment, the question of the noblest design and the handsomest 
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drawing displayed has been indisputably solved by the authors of 
monogram “ Shamrock in a circle.” We have never seen at any 
exhibition, or in reality, a more beautiful conception for a parochial 
church. In this opinion we venture to add that Committee, com- 
petitors, and the public unite. But the authors frankly confess that 
it cannot, as shown, be executed for the money; what, then, is the 
alternative? Is it true that the Committee, as we are informed, 
‘called for modified drawings of the design- —denuded of its beauties, 
curtailed in its proportions, the mere shadow of its former self-—thereby 
giving a preference over those competitors who scrupulously adhered 
to the instructions, and give excellent, though not so costly or 
magnificent, designs, guaranteed not to exceed the stipulated 
amount? If so, we anticipate, to use our adopted term, no mode- 
rate display of disappointment by the remaining authors of the 
favoured siz, who, as nearly as we learn, stand in the following 
order: monogram, ‘Shamrock in a circle ;” ‘‘Templa quam de- 
lecta;” ‘* In fide et in bello fortis ;” ** Dum spiro spero ;” “ Excelsior;” 
and ‘‘ Donec templa refeceris.” 

In the present stage of the matter we abstain from prejudicing 
the result, which we anxiously await. At page 247 may be found 
a more detailed notice of the designs. 

EE 
NOTES ON THE ROUND TOWER CONTROVERSY.® 
(Continued from page 231.) 


Having thus given instances of the use of the terms locally applied 
to these remarkable structures, I would next direct attention to the 
mis-application of the word Cloichteach. I have before remarked the 
great importance attached by Dr. Petrie to the assumption, that 
this term, used in a certain number of places in the Irish Annals, 
signifies ‘‘a Round Tower belfry”—we shall see with what pro- 
bability. The term is compounded of two words, cloich, a stone, 
and teach, a house. The term, then, cloichteach, would read 
*‘ stone house,” to distinguish a building erected of stone from 
those in general use, formed of wattles, logs, or built of sods,— 
such as were not only the private houses and cabins of the ancient 
Irish, but also a great many churches and oratories in the earl 
ages of Christianity, not merely in Ireland, but in England. 
And, that buildings constructed of stone, whether churches or 
otherwise, should be distinguished from those composed of other 
materials, is extremely probable and natural: indeed, in our 
native annals they are so distinguished. Thus, the term damliag 
applied to a church, ie exactly of the same meaning as cloichteach, 
from daimh, a house, a church, and liag, a stone. The compound 
mee is given in O’Reilly’s Irish dictionary, daimhliag, a church 
of stone. 

The native annalists use a similar expression to designate 
wooden churches and oratories ; the compound term, dairtheach, 
duirthech, &c., from dair, an oak, and teach, a house, “ the oak 
house, or house of wood” [see Dr. Petrie’s work, page 342]. So 
that we have here terms profusely used by our native historians, 
to designate religious structures by the materials of which they 
were composed ; and we must, therefore, in analogy with these 
other terms, take cloichteach to mean stone house, and not a 
round tower belfry, as it expresses neither form, height, nor use. 

That there were belfries at a comparatively early period in 
Ireland I will not by any means dispute; and that they were 
sometimes called clogteach is probable enough; and that the 
ancient Round Towers weré turned into belfries on the introduc- 
tion of church bells into Ireland, is more than likely ; but I do 
dispute that there were helfries—that is, buildings specially erec- 
ted for hanging church bells in—-before the tenth century. 

Indeed, the first notice that Dr. Petrie has been abie to pro- 
duce, of what he designates a round-tower belfry, is in the middle 
of the tenth century, and is, as follows, from Dr. O’Donovan’s 
translation of the “ Annals of the Four Masters”:— 

“‘a.D. 948. The Cloichteach of Slane was burned by the 
foreigners, with ite full of relics and distinguished persons,” &c. 

Dr. Petrie maintains that this was a round tower. What is 
there in the term to designate its circular form, or its tower-like 
elevation? But the circumstance itself is very unlikely to have 
happened to, or in, a round tower. In the first place, there 
is not, and never was, in memory or tradition, a round tower at 

e; and secondly, how could a round tower be burned? It is 
a circular edifice of stone, with massive wall, stone roof, a small 
doorway at a considerable elevation from the ground, and a few 
small apertures for windows at a much greater height. What was 
there to burn? ‘The wooden floors and doors,’ suggests Dr. 
Petrie. But what evidence have we that the floors, ‘any, were 
of wood? None. We have nota scintilla of evidence that they 
were of any material but stone, if we can take as evidence the 
fact, that the only original remaining floors are of stone. Four of 
these floors remain in existence. Portions of two arched floors 
are at present to be seen in the Castledermot example ; the first, 
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of which nearly two-thirds exist, is about fifteen feet above the 
sill of doorway ; of the second—which is about fifteen feet higher 
up—about one-third remains. They are constructed of rubble, 
cemented together by a most powerful mortar of extreme hard- 
ness; they have a rise of about thirteen inches in the centre, and 
the arch was about a foot thick ; but its strength evidently depen- 
ded more upon the solidifying property of the mortar than upon 
the disposition of the stones in the arch. These arches spring 
from projecting string-courses, and here we may see what the 
internal string-courses of the towers were intended for. These 
floors were destroyed for the purpose of getting up the bells, when 
this tower was converted into a belfry. The tower of Kinneigh, 
County Cork, has a floor formed of slabs of stone which ‘< tail” 
into the wall. At Meeleck, County Galway, is an interesting ex- 
ample of one of these arched floors, given in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Practical Geology and Ancient Architecture of Ireland. The 
ancient Irish, who erected great stone forts, with stone lintelled 
gates and passages; who constructed underground chambers 
domed with stone, and intricate passages lintelled with the same 
material ; who on the southern and western coasts constructed 
numerous buildings entirely of stone to the apex of the roof, on 
plans embracing the rectangle, square, circle, ellipsis, quadrant, 
and the form of the human eye ; and who subsequently built their 
charches with stone roofs: such a people, I say, were not likely 
to put wooden floors in their stone-walled and stone-roofed towers. 
Indeed it is certain that many of the towers had no floors, as we 
have instances of towers without floors, string-courses, off-sets, 
Joist-holes, or any provision for floors. 

Under such circumstances, we mast reduce the conflagration 
to that of the door itself, which would not make enough of a 
blaze to justify the annalist in the strength of his language. 
But if we consider the historian to mean here the stone house, or 
church of Slane, all difficulty vanishes. ‘The sacred edifice has 
been in all ages, and among all people—Pagans as well as Chris- 
tians—the refuge in time of public calamity and danger: thither 
they fled to be under the special protection of the Deity. The 
Church of Slane alone could contain the nnmbers of persons stated 
to have taken refuge. The roof, altars, doors, fittings, é&c., 
offered alone sufficient food for the flames of a conflagration, at- 
tended with such results. 

The next notice is, A.p. 995, as follows :—“ a.n. 905—Ard- 
macha [Armagh] was burnt by lightning, both houses, charches, 
and cloichtheaca and its Fidh-neimhed Ear wood], with all 
destruction.” That the word does not refer to a round tower is 
evident to the simplest understanding ; for how eould a hollow 
stone pillar, stone to the pinnacle, be burned by lightning? Yet, 
upon such absurdities has Dr. Petrie erected bis Christian theory. 
The appellation must refer to some other class of religious struc- 
ture, connected with the large ecclesiastical establishment at 
Armagh, But, supposing that the word does mean a bell-house, 
or belfry, it does not imply that it was a round tower; it is very 
probable that wooden belfries were used here, as on the Continent 
and in England, at that and much later periods. It is absurd to 
suppose that where we had churches of wood we should erect 
belfries of stone 120 feet high, and almost as durable as pyramids. 
There is no round tower at present in Armagh, nor has there been 
in any living memory. At a.D. 1020 of the same “ Annals,” we 
have the burning of the Cloichteach of Armagh with its bells. 
It is utterly absurd to suppose that these repetitions of confla- 
grations refer to any but structures of a fragile and inflammable 
construction. The above passage records, I believe, the first 
mention of church bells inIreland. Belle were in use previously, 
but they were hand-bells, used in church services as among the 
Egyptians, Romans, and Hindoos. There has been a great deal 
of archclogical nonsense written about these bells, and a great 
many idle and superstitious legends recorded of them, and gravely 
retailed by a certain class of modern antiquaries. I believe that 
about this od bells to cali persons to public worship came into 
use, though still confined to churches of eminence. -As I have 
before stated, it is only reasonable to infer that the ancient towers 
were used as belfries (as indeed some are to this day) in those 
places where they existed, and that in other places appropriate 
bell-turrets, or bell-cots, were erected. 

It is probable many of our earliest belfries were of wood ; 
ancient ones of stone are also in existence, some of considerable 
antiquity. A triangular-headed bell-cot is found over the west 
gable of the ancient church of Roscrea, an example of early 
Romanesque. A similar one exists over the west gable of the 
very ancient church of Monaincha. A large triple bell-cot is 
found at Donoughmore, in close proximity to the Round Tower. 
The example at Roscrea is alse within a few yards of the Round 
Tower. In a great many instances, belfries are found on churches 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, in close 
proximity to Round Towers; an evident proof that the towers 
were not used as belfries, or considered suitable for that pu 


“| Square belfries of a remote antiquity are also found in I : 
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On Innie-clothran Island, in Lough Ree, is one as old as the 
tenth or eleventh century. <A very ancient one is erected over 
the west gable of the little church of Cloghereen, near Killarney. 
Cormac’s chapel, at Cashel, was commenced about the year 1100 ; 
it was consecrated in A.p. 1134. It is a small building, consist- 
ing of a nave and chancel, showing evidently that the magnificent 
Round Tower standing within twenty yarda, and looking down 
majestically upon these things of yesterday, was not considered 
suitable for a belfry, or held in any particular veneration. 

The remaining notices referring to ‘‘ cloiohteach,” in the 
“ Annals,” are eleven, being altogether fourteen, commencing at 
the year 948, and extending to 1238. Of the above number of 
places thus noticed, Round Towers exist but at five. It is also 
remerkable that six notices record the burning of a “ cloichteach,” 
which I have shown to be impossible toa Round Tower. Two 
of these notices occur, one in the middle, and the other at the 
close of the tenth century; the rest occur in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, at a period when it is well known extensive 
monasteries and large abbey churches were erected such as Boyle, 
Jerpoint, Dunbrody, Ballintubber, Cong, Corcumroe, and others. 
These edifices are planned on the same principles as the Con- 
tinental churches of the same period, and of dimensions not far 
short ; consisting of nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, and numerous 
chapels, with massive square belfries over the intersection of the 
nave, transepts, and ehancel. 

The Irish language gives us uymistakeable terms both for bells 
and belfries ; thus we have Clocc, Clog, a bell ; Clogachd, Clogas, 
a belfry. If the Irish annalists, in the es quoted by Dr. 
Petrie, intended to have expressed “ belfry,” they would surely 
have used some of the above terms, and not the word Cloichteach, 
which I have already shown means “stone house.” And what 
do I find? Why, that the only notice ofan authenticated belfry, 
and which is still in existence, and can be identified, occurs in 
the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” at a.p. 1584, where the 
square belfry of the abbey church of Quin, in the county of 
Clare, is called a Cloceas. The learned translator, in a note to 
the passege, says :— ° 

“ The clocus of Cuinnche, i.e., the helfry of Quin. The word 
* clogas’ is applied to around tower belfry detached from 
the church ; but it is here evidently applied to the square tower 
of the great abbey of Quin, stil] remaining.” How can the trans- 
lator aay “‘ usually applied,” when in the entire ‘‘ Annals,’”’ there 
is not a single instance of the use of the term, except in this one 
instance, where it is used to designate a belfry, which happens to 
be a aquare one of the fourteenth century ? 

According tu Dr. Petrie, the first notice we have of the erec- 
tion of a belfry is in the year 965. The passage he quotes from 
the ‘* Chronicon Seotorum,” has reference to the erection of a 
“‘ eloigteach,” at Tomgraney : the word has an atinity to, and is 
derived from ‘‘ clog,” a bell; but whether the belfry, or bell- 
house was a round or square tower, or whether it was a tower at 
all, is very problematical. The only tower at present in existence 
at Tomgraney is a massive square one adjoining the church ; but 
there formerly existed an ancient bell-cot on the west gable of 
this truly primitive building. Dr. Petrie asserts that a tower 
was in existence at Tomgraney forty years ago. 

Now, I visited Tomgraney in the year 1852, accompanied by 
that eminent and laborious antiquary, Mr. John Windele, of Cork. 
We made the strictest inquiry respecting this fabled tower; in- 
deed, to satisfy ourselves on this point was one of the principal 
- objects of our visit ; we procured the following evidence :—Peter 
Byrne, woodranger, aged over sixty years, “ remembers the 
old church from his infancy, certainly over fifty years. Never 
saw a steeple or any portion of a steeple here; never saw any 
building like the round tower on Holy Island.’”’® 

Simon Hickey, an intelligent old man, and a Protestant, fre- 
quenting Tomgraney church all his life-time, stated ‘‘He was 
eighty-six years old, and never saw a helfry, round or square ; 
never saw a building like the tower on Holy Island at Tuam 
(Tomgraney); it could not have been there unknown to him. 
Never heard the old people (his parents) say there was. He re- 
members a belfry on the west gable of the church, but it has been 
nig many years; and there has been no bell in it since bis 

me. 

That the word “ cloichteach,” does not always mean a round 
tower, is, indeed, admitted by Dr. Petrie himself, for, in quoting 
the erection of one at Annadown, A.D. 1238, he says, —“* As there 
is no belfry now remaining at Annadown, {t may be uncertain 
whether this ‘ cloichteach’ was of the usual ancient round form, or 
of the quadrangular shape, and connected with the church, as 
generally adopted in Ireland at the period of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion.” If, then, there is any uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the term in this case, every other is open to the same objection; 


® Inniscaltra, in Lough Derg, on which there is a fine Round Tower. 


and I certainly, for one, am not prepared to accept a theory based 
upon so flimsy a foundation. 

The cnaracteristics of the belfries belonging to parochial and 
monastic churches in Ireland, in the thirteenth century, are too 
well known to every student of Irish medimval architecture, to 
admit the probability of a round tower belfry being erected 
at an era when church architecture received such an impetus, as 
it did at that period from the influx of the Anglo-Saxon invaders, 
and frum the more immediate connection of the Irish church with 
that of Rome. Froin the year 1200 to 1260, were erected the 
following monastic houses :—Drogbeda, Newtown, Lorha, Kil- 
kenny, Youghal, Trim, Ballybeg, Buttevant, Athenry, Kildare. 
These buildings were erected in the first Pointed style; their 
towers were lofty, square, battlemented structures, poised upon 
arches between the nave and the chancel. The churches were 
from 140 to 200 feet in length, consisting of a nave with, and 
often without, aisles, a chancel, generally but one transept, with 
side chapels. The conventual buildings consisted of the usual 
domestic offices, surrounding a cloister court, and were very ex- 
tensive, as the ample ruins still existing testify. 

Before I conclude, I would wish to notice one singular fact. 
It may appear strange to the English reader that the Irish had 
no word to express a lofty and tower-like object ; but such is not 
the case: the word Tuir s.m., signifies a tower, or castle. Tor 
s.m.,a tower, a castle, spire, steeple. Welsh ter. (O’Reilly’s 
Dictionary ; see also O'Brien’s.) It is, therefore, very singular, 
if the passages before quoted alluded to the Round Towers, that 
80 appropriate a designation in every respect was not adopted. 
The word is frequently used in the ‘* Annals of the Feur Masters” : 
thus, at A.m. 3066, mention is made of the demolition of the Tir 
{tower] of Conain; and again, at a.p. 991, mention is made of 
“ Taidhg of the Tuir.” Dr. O’ Donovan, in every case, translates 
it * Tower.” 

ha 


THE DESIGNS FOR ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH. 


FOURTEEN competitors entered the lists, and, by arrangement of 
the committee, their designs, comprising 115 drawings, have been 
exhibited in an apartment admirably adapted for the purpose in 
the Royal Irish Institution, College-street. Commencing at the 
entrance doorway, and pursuing our course to the right, we view 
thein seriatim, but must premise that all are Gothic—some very 
questionable indeed, and exciting sympathy for the authors’ 
assumption of claim to consideration from an intelligent com- 
mittee—also that there is a striking similarity in the arrangements 
of the plans generally, that all the authors are represented by 
mott es, and, asa whole, tbat the exhibition is most creditable. 
First impressions are said to be lasting, but we question if they 
are always favourable; indeed they are not so as regards the 
designs of * Finem rexpice,”’ from whom we would have expected 
something better. ‘* Fides,’? by a hand comparatively unknown, 
has its merits and demerits likewise. The perspectives are effec- 
tively etched, but the roofing timbers and the tower—too naked 
in the stages—with a equat spire, act detrimentally. The plan of 
this set is an oblong. It seems to be a pity that the author of 
“ My Design,’ who is evidently of an aspiring disposition, did 
not cause his photograph to be affixed to each of his eight elabo- 
rate drawings, that his immortality might be the more perfect. 
His mottu, “ Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but 
lost that build it,’’ suggests an amendment in his case which we 
prefer leaving to the adsniring beholders to supply. “* Resurgamn”’ 
—either one or two shall we call him? for there are three, by a 
strange coincidence, but the third is a mere schoolboy (we hope) 
attempt at a something—hae some excellent drawings, and his 
touches throughout proclaim a ekilful haud. The same objection, 
however, applies to his spire as to thut of ‘ Fides,” being abruptly 
terminated, aad an unsuccessful imitation of a well-known 
example. His plan ia cruciform, with nave, 98 feet by 24 feet ; 
aisles, 52 feet by 13 feet 6 inches; transepts, upxidal, chancel, &c. ; 
and variety of colour is sought to be introduced into the elevation 
by different materials, The author of monogram T in a circle 
displays ability, and his line engraving imitation perspective is 
very creditable, but the depressed transept rvof and treatment of 
upper part of tower, are strikingly detective. We must not, 
however, put a young aspirant with ability out of conceit, 
and we freely admit that he has reason to cungratulate himself. 
“ Resurgam” occupies next compartment, but as alrcady stated, 
‘his room would be preferable to his company.” ‘ Delta” is not as 
happy in his design for this as in some of his previously-executed 
works, many of his features being too much cut up. His style, 
however, has some merit, but requires an amount of care in the 
treatment certainly not apparent here. The designs under motio 
“In fide et in bello fortis” are both good, but that estimated at 
£9,600 decidedly preferably to that at £16,760, though a less com- 
manding spire—the treatment of which is nevertheless admirable— 
is provided for to save expense. The plan for both is substantially 
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the same, comprising nave, 96ft by 26ft. Bin. ; aisles, (breadth in 
clear of outer wall, 60ft.); transepts, 92ft. by 43ft 6in.; apsidal 
chancel, 88ft. Ly 26ft. 6Gin., &c. &. About 1,003 sittings are pro- 
vided, and the general arrangements are excellent. The author 
may congratulate himself on producing an admirable design through- 
out, and which is effectually developed by an able artistic hand, 
which though not practising at home is nothing less meritorious. 
“ ‘Cempla quam delecta.” This plan is cruciform, with apsidal 
chgncel, south chancel, aisles, nave, and transepts. The dimensions 
are 137ft. Gin., by breadth across transept 77ft., and froin aisle to 
aisle walls 55ft.; breadth of nave, chancel, and transepts, 27ft. 
Gin. The tower and spire—220 feet to vane—are placed at north 
side of the chancel, exactly opposite to Church-lane. ‘lhe transepts 
have elaborate 6-light windows, of great height, on the three sides. 
The peculiar feature would seem to be the absence of any conatruc- 
tional chancel,—the total length being divided into ten bays of 
equal width, of which four are occupied by the chancel, and dis- 
tinguished ouly by great richness of decoration, two by the transepts, 
and four by the nave and the unbroken roof of high pitch (a tie-beam 
with semicircular trusses). The shafts of the chancel are Galway 
marble, and the caps, strings, and roof principals are more elaborate 
than the nave. The entrances are by a tower porch and north 
porch, with cloister, occupying three bays of the nave in length, 
and by a west door. Eight drawings, cleverly wrought, but 
requiring close investigation to become acquainted with the style 
and features, are displayed under the motto, ‘* Donec templa 
refeceris.” ‘The plan is a simple oblong, with semi-octagonal 
chancel, and aisles serving as passage-ways internally to the struc- 
ture. ‘The perspective accompanying this set is certainly the most 
striking pictorial effort in the exhibition, revealing the style of a 
welJ-known hand, an architectural artist, distinguished for his rich- 
ness and warmth of colouring, with which, though fully admitting 
the artist's excellence in his style, we are not quite enamoured. 
A certain Byzantine shop front in Suffolk-street is introduced in 
perspective in the foreground, and contributes an effect to the pic- 
ture not to be fuund in the original. We are slow to believe that 
this is amongst the most successful designs of the authors, and ex- 
pecting great things, are confessedly much disappointed. The 
authors of monogram ‘‘ Shamrock in a circle,” display twelve 
drawings, including three external perspectives, which for beauty 
of design and execution are pre-eminent, and excite universal 
admiration. In the plan there are some peculiarities of proportion, 
the nave being only 82 feet in length by 29 in width, or about one 
third ; aisles 25 feet in width; transepts, 100 feet by 25 feet; the 
chancel is apsidal. A cloister porch, with passage to the parish 
burial ground, a lych gate, some imaginary buildings (we pre- 
sume schools) constitute, together with the exquisite features of the 
design, an uncommonly bandsome picture. Divested even of its 
elaborate tracery, its flying buttresses, crooked pinnacles, &c., the 
outline and general features would still be most meritorious, and to 
realise their justly cherished hopes of success, and keep within or 
even near the prescribed mark, the authors would find this indispen- 
sable. Passing to the next—another ‘ Resurgam”—the feasted 
eye labours under a difficulty to discriminate impartially, but must 
see merit here, and acknowledge it. On six sheets are plans and 
elevations, including a perspective. The plan is cruciform, with 
transepts and apsidal chancel: the tower and spire afford an ex- 
cellent study, and the whole is a clever composition, such, indeed, 
as we should expect. In ‘‘ Excelsior’s” ten drawings are visible the 
hands of the architect and the artist ; his perspective, though less 
pretentious than others, commands admiration for its intrinsic ex- 
cellence ; and his plan, which is oblong, with. nave, aisles, apsidal 
choir, octagonal vestry, robing room, &c., has an additional aisle 
at part of flank adjoining the vestry. Next, and “ though last not 
least,” certainly is “ Dum spiro spero” (“ Dum spiro aspiro” would 
have seemed equally appropriate), next the entrance doorway, and 
eight drawings including some external and internal perspectives, 
admirably, though somewhat too warmly, tinted, comprise the set. 
The plan is cruciform, with nave 92ft. by 27ft.; aisles, 13ft. 6in. 
in width; transepts, 89ft. across; chancel, sacrarium, north and 
south chapels, vestry, tower (baptistry) &c. Coloured marble 
columns are introduced into the interior view, and the various 
features in the elevation, including a tower and spire some 200 feet 
high, present a most creditable and well-studied composition. Else- 
where iu this number will be found further remarks upon this com- 


petition. 


THE SPRING SHOW, ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


In noticing this exhibition we must necessarily—to keep within our 
province—abstain from referring to many objects of interest to our- 
selves personully, as well as to the general public, and pass at once 
to the stands of the manufacturers. Messrs. Hodges and Son, of 
Westinoreland-street, Edmundson and Co., of Capel-street, John 
Maguire, of Dawson-street, and Saunders, of Dame-street, iron- 
mongers, displayed a quantity of goods in their line which, for ex- 
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cellence of workmanship and variety of design, could not be sur- 
passed. Hodges’ prize cattle steaming apparatus. Edmuandson's 
model of their patent apparatus now so extensively adopted 
for the supply of gas in gentlemen's mansions, &c., their wash- 
ing machines and fire-proof safes (Milner’s patent), Maguire's 
field gates and stoves (Gurney’s patent), attracted much interest. 
Musgrave, Brothers, Belfast, occupied a very extensive area, and 
their stable fittings were peculiarly noteworthy, showing many 
recent and important improvements in construction; as also were 
their combustion stoves, their entrance gates and piers, their cast-iron 
portable summer-houses, smoking bowers, &c. The manufactures 
and designs of this enterprising firm will stand the test of comparison 
with those of any in the kingdom. 

Booth, Brothers, of 8, Upper Stepleen-street, sustained most credit- 
ably the old-established reputation of their name in the manufacture 
of mechanical appliances and requisites. We should specially notice 
their improved apparatus for erecting wire fence, their American 
patent wrench and felling axe, their grindstones on wrought iron 
axles, and various other ingenious contrivances. Messre. Kennan 
and Son, somewhat in the same line, also had a very excellent and 
varied collection, comprising double action log and tooth billet saws, 
felling and splitting axes, tools for knotting fence wire, straighteners, 
strainers, jointed ladders, foresters’ tovls, Green’s patent lawn 
mowers, &c., &c. Messrs. J. B. Brown and Co., of Cannon-street, 
London, occupied a most important position at the sbow, and their 
display of goods was very excelleat, comprising chiefly cast-iron 
gate pillara, carriage gates, ornamental portable fences, wickets, 
garden stools and chairs, Medici vases, and Shanks’ (Arbroath) 
patent hand, and pony or donkey power mowing, rolling, collecting 
and delivering machines,—a useful and ingenious invention, which 
we hope to see extensively adopted. In the matter of ornamental 
and plain entrance gates, strained wire fencing, cast-iron pig troughs, 
&c., &c., the eminent firm of Thomas Perry and Son, Bilston and 
Glasgow, occupied, as on many previous occasions, a prominent 
position. 

Messrs, Francis Morton and Co., of Liverpool, displayed a variety 
of fencing of considerable merit, such as we should be greatly pleased 
to see introduced extensively in Ireland, in preference to the rude 
appliances, or in fact to any that we know of hitherto in vogue. 
Their stand was specially visited and carefully inspected, as well by 
professionals as the general public. Messrs. E. Hernulewicz and Co. 
also exhibited manufactures of this character, together with other 
goods of some excellence. Among the engineers we noticed—Smith, 
Brothers, Glasgow ; Clayton, Shuttleworth, and Co., Lincoln ; R. and 
J. Rankin, Liverpool; Barrett, Exall, and Andrewes, of Reading ; 
Fry, Bristol ; Hornsby and Long, Grantham; Picksley, Sims, and 
Co., Leigh, &., &. We should specially admire an ingenious 
India rubber valve pump, by Perreaux and Company, exhibited at 
the stand of Messrs. Ferguson and Co., waterproof garment manu- 
facturer, Grafton-street. 


ANOTHER EXHIBITION MANIA. 


THE year 1862 is destined to inaugurate another great era in the 
industrial advancement of the age. Enyland, ever foremost in the 
van of progress, will lead as befure, and doubtless her previous imi- 
tators—France, America, Scotland, and our own little island—will 
speedily follow in her wake. Dublin, we are disposed to think, will 
not be behind, nor will her effort suffer by comparison with other 
capitals of equivent commercial status. Another ‘ William Dargan” 
may not come forward, but we trust that as the great work of that 
noble-hearted philanthropist, though leaving wholesome results, bas 
partially become only a matter of memory and pleasing reflection, 
in this next instance, the combined exertions of our well-wishers to 
national progress will effect a substantial and permanent realization 
of the Sydenham or (in embryo) Muswell Hill people’s palace type. 

Time and distance are daily yielding to the conquering hand of 
science, and facilities of intercourse in 1862 being increased ten-fold 
before those of '51, we predict that aa commercial speculations the 
coming “ great exhibitions” will be crowned with success, and as a 
display of the resources of civilized nations, will shine resplendent. 

ee 

We learn with gratification that at the exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, which will be opened in a few days, a varied 
and rich treat will be presented to the lovers of the fine arts. Her 
Majesty has been pleased to lend a large historical painting ; Belgian 
and Flemish artists have contributed several works of me ‘it, and 
there are nearly one hundred pictures by English and Scotch painters, 
while our native artists supply more and better works than on ary 
former occasion. Such reviving symptoms, though to a large extent 
attributable to the inducements offered by the two Art Unions whose 
prizes will be selected from the collection, are also greatly owing to 
the energy and earnestness of the present officers of this Institution, 
with whom, in an especial manner, the names of George F. Mul- 
vany and B. Mulrenin, the worthy treasurer and secretary respec- 
tively, are agsociated. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE CITY. 


ACH month we are gratified to chronicle some 
tS new particulars which testify to the rapid pro- 
gress of our metropolis and its suburbs; and the 
building season has now set in with every apparent 
prospect of its being the busiest yet, despite the patent 
facts, that money is comparatively scarce, discount 
high, materials of all kinds and provisions—both for 
man and beast—unprecedentedly dear, workmen scarce, 
and wages proportionately greater in consequence; and 
the old hackneyed phrase of “ bad times,” is as present 
now in grumbiers’ mouths as ever—yet, strange in- 
consistency, we prosper! Our suburbs are extending, 
green fields are metamorphosed into populous districts, 
antiquated’ shop-fronts vanish beneath the hands of “ye 
modern architects,” commercial palaces are raised in- 
stead, ecclesiastical and other edifices of uncommon 
beauty adorn our thoroughfares, “ bustle” is the word 
in every quarter, and the welcome sounds of the 
hammer and trowel are met at each step. The most 
significant statistical evidence of the progress being 
made is to be found in the recently-issued report of 
the Collector-General of Rates, which, considering 
the facilities at command of that official, may be re- 
garded as an unquestionable authority. We must, 
however, remind the worthy Collector that he is in- 
debted to the Dustin Buixper as the original source 
of information for many items in his report, which 
through some inadvertence seem not to be acknow- 
ledged; but we pass it over without further comment. 
We subjoin a few extracts :— 

“© Arran-quay Ward.—In many portions property is much im- 
proved ; but in the old business streets—Church, Barrack, and 
Tighe-streets, &c.— property seems rather worse, but on the 
whole a slight improvement has taken place. 

“* Inns-quay Ward —The private portion is very much im- 
proved ; but in consequence of the extension of the Four Courts, 
many of the old business houses have becn taken possession of, 
and the adjoining property has been much injured, with a pros- 
pect, however, of ultimate improvement. 

“ Mountjoy Ward.—Thia district has, in many instances, much 
improved ; many tenements hitherto untenanted are now occupied. 
Although, in the poorer localities, there is no apparent change, yet 
all parties appeared to have full employment. 

“ North City Ward.—There is a manifest improvement here 
—business increasing, and tenants for vacant premises much 
_ easier found, at higher rents. 

“6 North Dock Ward.—The improvement in the condition of this 
ward still progresses. The number of unoccupied houses has de- 
creased from 132 in 1858, to 94 at the close of the past year. 

“© Rotundo Ward.—Presents a less favourable appearance 
than in 1858. 

“ Fitzwilliam Ward.—Still continues to improve. 
new houses have been built during the year. 

“© Mansion House Ward.—The sane observations apply to the 
private streets in this ward. 

“ Merchants’-quay Ward.—There is little improvement. 

‘* Royal Exchange Ward.—Improvements in this ward are 
going on steadily. Several houses are being taken down and re- 
built, exhibiting shops of a greatly improved appearence. 

‘6 South City Ward.—The same remarks apply to this ward. 

‘© South Dock Ward.—This ward is much improved. Several 
premises on Sir John’s-quay and that neighbourhood, which were 
idle some years, are now occupied hy timber-merchants, builders, 
&c., and the building trade is more prosperous at present than it 
bas been for many years in Dublin. 

“ Trinity Ward.—This ward is also improved. The attrac- 
tions of new buildings, such as the Kildare-street Club-house, also 
the Turkish Baths, in Lincoln-place, are remarkable. 

‘6 Usher’s-quay Ward.—There is no material difference here. 

‘¢ Wood-quay Ward—This ward is improving.’ 

The General Inspector reports as follows :—‘‘The wards con- 
tinue to present an improving appearance ; in some it may not be 
so perceptible as in others. In Inns-quay Ward a number of 
houses in Old Church-streect, Anderson's-court, Morgan-place, 


Many 


and Pill-lane, are now in possession of the Board of Works, for 
the purpose of extending the law courts.” A considerable addition 
will be made to the appearance of the city. Talbot-street, near 
the Drogheda Railway, has been mnch improved by the fronting 
of the hotel, and some new buildings. It is in contemplation to 
widen a portion of this street.t Inthe North Dock Ward some 
very desirable improvements are observable. In Beaver-street 
(a very poor locality) houses which have been in ruins for many 
years are now replaced by new ones, and a large dairy-yard ; and 
the old vinegar works (ruins), in Sheriff-street, east, have been 
taken down, and four houses built onthe site. More dwellings 
have been raised of late years in Church-road¢ and the vicinity of 
Amiens-street than could have been anticipated from the nature 
of the site, it being, not long since, considered an irreclaimable 
swamp. An English proprietor is about building several cottages 
in this locality.§ There is at present a row of houses building in 
a part of New-street. In Grafton-street, many of the old houses 
are giving way to modern structures, including another monster 
house, now near completion. Great Brunswick-street continues 
to improve. Another large plot of ground, similar to that alluded 
to in my last report, has been taken as a timber-yard, and at pre- 
sent workshops and other buildings are in course of erection on it. 
I have not observed this year that cleanliness so remarkable last 
year, and so essential to the public health. In the narrow lanes, 
courts, and alleys there is a visible indication of neglect. The soil 
is swept in heaps, and so left for future removal; whereas last 
year there were handcarts to carry it off at once. Three of the 
principal monster houses are, and have been, making additions and 
improvements to their premises. A gentleman connected with a 
heavy branch of the building trade (the marble business) has, 
within the last year, extended his workshops considerably, and 
inh a steam apparatus, the first employed in his line in this 
city.” || 

It is calculated, amongst those best able to form a judgment, 
that the increase in value, in five years, has been 20 to 30 per 
cent. A tenant in Mountjoy-square, who paid £600 to be relieved 
from the responsibility of his lease, felt it an advantage to be 
allowed to remain in possession from year to year at his old rent 
of £110. A house in Rutland-square, the interest of which was 
purchased in the Encumhered Estates Court for £400, has been 
sold for £1,100. Fines are beginning again to be freely paid. 
Houses are disposed of, at the south side, for £100 and £110 
a-year, with fines of £300 and £400, for which less than the 
present rent would have been gladly accepted a little time back, 
without any fine at all. Furnished houses have had a large in- 
crease in value: one of them, in Merrion-square, was lately set 
for six months, ata rent of 330 guineas! 


Our current number comprises—as also shall our 
subsequent—many items valuable for introduction into 
the Collector's next report, and we only ask, as a 
matter of justice, that when information is obtained 
through us, it may be so acknowledged. 


ee 


NEW FINE ART GALLERY IN NEW YORK. 


H. W. Derby, Esq., of the Dusseldorf Gallery, has purchased 
a lot on Broadway, between Houston and Bleecker-streets, oppo- 
site Laura Keene’s Theatre, on which he intends erecting a fine 
art gallery. It will be 34 feet front by 200 feet deep, running 
through to Mercer-street. It will be built in the Itulian style, 
five storeys high, with marble front. The second storey arches 
will rest upon three Caryatjdes, or female figures, larger than life, 
and representing Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. The 
gallery will be divided into separate apartments of sculpture, 
paintings by native artists, and specimens of forcign art. The 
interior will be heated upon approved principles, and furnished 
with waiting-rooms elegantly fitted up for the convenience of 
ladies. The first floor will contain one of the most capacious 
stores on Broadway, with basement and sub-cellar running through 
the entire length of the building. The gallery will be on the 
second floor—150 feet of it being lit by sky-lights—with 50 feet 
of the front portion of the building occupied as offices. The in- 
troduction of sculpture to the front of the building will be one of 
its chief characteristics, and, if we mistake not, will form a 
pleasing feature, and stand out in bold relief, among the architec- 
tural monstrosities and beauties which adorn the long line of our 
great thoroughfare. The architect is Mr. J. R. Hamilton.— Netw 
York Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal. 


i ee 


® See pages of Dcstur BurLpER 164 and 241. ¢ See page 176. 
eee t Sec page 128. § See page 161. 
Mr. Alexander Ballantine, of Upper Dorset-street, is the person alluded to. 
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PROGRESS OF DERRY.® 


City Improvements.—The streets and roadways have been con- 
siderably improved. The first local Improvement Act was passed 
in August, 1848, and a sum of £40,000 expended in flagging, 
paving, and widening the streets, erecting new water-works, and 
carrying out a general system of street and house sewage. In 
addition to those works, a new cemetery has been opened by the | 
corporation, commanding a magnificent prospect of the Head- 
lands of Inishowen, and the bluff basalt and limestone peaks of 
Magilligan and Benevenue. On an opposite eminence stands the 
city, visible on the west and south, crowned on the apex of the | 
hill by the old Cathedral Church. There are 28 acres in the ' 
cemetery, 14 being already employed for sepulture. Under the 
second local Improvement Act, of June, 1855, an additional sum 
of £10,000 was expended in city improvements. Londonderry is 
well provided with extensive and commodious markets for every 
kind of produce, and has a powder magazine in a detached 
building about a statute mile from the city. 

The Magee College stands on a commanding eminence on the | 
west side of the Foyle, and a short distance from the city. The 
stvle is mixed Gothic and Tudor. It is 190 feet long by 58; and 
the front elevation to the top of the vane on the centre octagonal 
tower is 10] feet; height of front elevation of north and south 
wings to the finale of the turrets, 58. A central tower springs ' 
from the face of the hall above the main doorway, and is supported 
hy groined arches of the most tasteful design and workmanship. 
The base of tower consists of an elaborately traced two-tier bay 
window, finished at top with ornamental finials. The octagonal , 
tower consists of three steps or bays, each square of which has | 
sunk and chamfered panels, with cusped beads and trefoils. The 
water-tables at the top are terminated with finials. From the 
embattlement of the main tower the remaining portion of the 
turret consists of a spire, resting on eight small turrets, with 
gurgovles, finished wilh a vane, 7 ft. 8 in. high. A corbelled 
window is carried up from the face of the wall in the north wing, 
which is 38 ft. 9 in. high, by 12 ft. lL in. broad. The windows , 
have label mouldings, and nondescript heads and gurgoyles. The 
cornice tracing, with nondescript ornaments, is carried round the 
entire front facade to the tower. In the front of the south wing 
is a two-tier bay window, 20 ft. 8 in., by 11 ft. 2 in. wide, which 
light the library. In the front elevation of the north, us in the 
south wing, are two tiers of windows, divided by mullions into | 
three lights, six of which, wlth a corresponding number in the 
rear of the south wing, light the examination ball. Inthe south | 
gable is a window, 12 ft. 8 in. in width, by 20 ft. 4 in. high, | 
topped by a wheel window of neat design. On entering by the 
inain door, there is first a spacious arched bal} ruuning across the 
building, and 16 ft. wide. Off the hall, in the south wing, there | 
are the porter’s room, vestibule, and rohing room. From the | 
vestibule, entrance ia had to the examination hall, 72 feet, by 38 | 
ft. 8 in. wide at the transept ; height to ridge, 49 ft. 6 in. ; and 
33 ft. 5 in. to eaves. The rvof is open, with principals supported 
on stone corbels, wrought, stained, varnished, and sheeted be- 
tween rafters. Off the transept, and to the front, is the library, 
which is in two stories, reached by a neat circular staircase. » 
From the grand hall, the apartments on the ground floor of the | 
north wing are, the council and visitor's room, 21 ft. 3 in. by 12 
ft. 2 in., whence there is an entrance to a corridor; and from the 
corridor there are entrances to a class-room for 100, 32 ft. 6 in. 
by 30 ft.; and to a student’s room, 12 ft. 11 in. wide, by 38 ft. 
) in. Jong; aud wu cluss-room for 75 students, 18 ft. 10 in. by 
29 ft. Off the corridor to the rear are the water-closets und 
back entrance. There is also a front entrance for students in the 
north wing. The grand staircase aprings from the entrance hall, 
and leads up to the museum, which is divided into three apart- 
nents, lighted principally by the bay window in the centre tower. | 

| 
| 
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The space occupied by the museum will be 25 ft. 10 in. by 40 ft. 
Beyond museum, and ia the north wing, is a corridor leading to a 
elass-room for 50, 21 ft. Sin. by 13 it 6 in.; a class-room for 
150, 48 ft. 9 in. by 29 ft. 3 in., lighted by corbelled window 
already noticed. To the rere are the laboratory, closets, kc. The 
front and ends, together with the wall of the tower, are built of 
Scotch sandstone, and in coursed ashlar; the rere is built in 
random ashlar of stone from a neighbouring quarry. The ridge is 
composed of ornamental ridge tilu. The roof over the tower and 
“north wing is truncated and finished round the ridge with spires 
and esplanading. The design is by Mr. E. P. Gribion, Architect, 
Dublin; resident urchitect, Mr Stewart Gordon, County Sur- 
vevyor; Clerk of Works, Mr. Arthur Kent; Contractor, Mr. 
Matthew M‘Clelland. ‘The cost uf the building alone is about 
£38.000. 
District National Mudel School.—-Is built on an eminence, 
parallel with the County lufirmary, and overlooks the Foyle and 


northern portions of the city. It is in the Tudor style, and 
presents a front facade of three pointed antique gables, and two 
bays, perforated by several large windows of faultless proportion 
and elegance of design, finished with Gothic arched tops. 4 
semi-Gothic window surmounts the bay window in the centre of 
the block. Entrance is had in the front of the building by a 
spacious hall into a corridor, which runs from the south wing to 
the entrance of the north wing. In the basement storey of the 
south wing there are the kitchen, larder, servants’ room, scullery, 
and fuel store. On ground floor of south wing (which is the only 
part of the building baving a basement storey and attic) are 
the pupil teachers’ room, the book room, and the masters’ sitting 
room. In the attic are dormitories for the master and _ pupil 
teachers, divided into eight apartments. Off the corridor already 
mentioned are, on the south side, two offices. There is a lavatory, 
&e., above these rooms. In the front of the muin building is the 
maritime school, 18 feet square; the drawing school, 25 ft. hy 
13 ft.; museum and library, 21 ft. by 18 ft. ; and the infant school, 
48 ft. by 25 ft. At the rere of the main building, off the corridor, 
is the boys’ school, 40 ft. by 50 ft., which will have an open roof, 
supported on a row of columns, 15 ft. high. To the right of this 
spacious apartment are the porch, and cap and cloak room for 
boys; the boys’ class room, infants’ class room, and girls’ class 
room, with porch and cloak room for girls und infants, to the 
right. In the north wing is the girls’ school-room, 48 ft. by 
25 ft., with opew roof, principals supported on antique corbels, as 
is the case in the other schools. From the boys’ school there ia 
an entrance by a handsome Gothic porch to the play-ground in 
the rere, which is divided by a wall from the play-ground of the 
girls and infants. ‘he walls will have projecting coping to pro- 
tect the children In wet weather. The ground plan shows a total 
length of 208 feet; width irregular. The schools will have open 
roofs, and are well ventilated. It was erected hy the Board of 
Public Works, Mr. James Owen, Architect; clerk of works, Mr. 
Arthur Kent ; contractors, Messrs. Boyd, of Derry There will 
be a circular double entrance of chaste Gothic design, fronting 
the Asylum Road, which will form a beautiful terminus to tbe 
new street to be erected on that thoroughfare. The estimated 
cost of all the works, when completed, will be near £6,000. This 
includes lawn, garden, &c., which cover about three acres. 

Tie New Iron Bridge, Derry.—The contract for the iron- 
chambered bridge, now in course of erection across the Foyle, 


, was entered into by Messrs. Joseph Butler, & Co., Stanningley, 


near Leeds, in the summer of 1859, for the sum of £59,000, con- 
tingent on the piers being sunk to a depth of 60 feet, and £64,500 
if sunk 80 feet below the bed of the river. Mr. Charles Pagett, 
practical machinist and engineer, directs the work. Four metal 
cylinders have been partially sunk. The first two, forming one 
pier, are near their permanent destination of 32 feet below the bed 
of the river; and the second two cylinders have been sunk 27 
feet, but these have still to be driven a considerable depth. The 
cylinders are of cust metal, 11 feet in diameter, and at extreme 
width stand 35 feet apart. The apan from pier tu pier is 119 feet 
in the clear; and there will be eight piers, or sixteen cylindrical 
columns, independent of the massive pier of 30 feet in diameter, 
on which is to be placed the swivel bridge or turn-table, which 
will give an opening in the platform of 45 feet for the upward 
navigation of the river. The works are in a forward state for 
commencing the sinking of the third row of cylinders. When 
these piers shall have been permanently fixed on the solid foun- 
dation, which in many cases will be 100 feet to tle rock, their 
cavities will be filled with concrete. Stretching from pier to pier, 
longitudinal girders of great thickness will span the intervening 
space, and these, with cross girders, will support a floor of solid 
timber, 6 inches thick, on which the permanent way for the rail- 
way will be laid. Springing from this platform, at intérvals of 3 
feet, are wrought iron crossbars, 8 inches double by 2 inches, with 
perpendicular girders tustened at the centre by 2} in. steel pins, 
and at the lower and upper platforms with 5 in. steel pins. This 
forms a trellis-work on either side of the bridge, within which the 
railway trafic will pass. The piers are to be continued to the top 
of the trellis-work of the lower chamber; and the castings will 
show a semi-octagon pier, with trellis ornaments. From the 
flooring of the upper chamber, or ordinary traffic bridge, the piers 
will be continued, forming pillars, terminated by gaa lamps. The 
floor of the upper chamber or bridge will be laid, as in the case of 
the lower chamber, on longitudinal and transverse cirders. It 
will cousist of iron plate flooring, covered with asplhalte, and 
paved with oak timber. The handrail and trellis-work will pro- 
tect pedestriuns at euch side, and tuken in conjunction with the 
cornices and pillar lamp:, terminating the massive metal cvlinders 
on which the whole structure rests, will be ornamental in a high 
degree. The foregoing work is embraced in the contract of 
Messrs, Butler & Co., but the stone approaches at either side are 
not yet contracted for. 

The newc line of Quays, Graving Docks, &c.—In the memory 
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of many still living the only thing presenting the appearance of a 
quay was a mud-bank called the Ship-quay, and the venerable 
“ Wooden Wharf.” Subsequently a number of docks and piers, 
with sea-fronts were constructed, and these joined to private 
wharves, were the sole accommodation for the shipping. The new 
line of quays were commenced in August. 1856, by Mr. M‘Cor- 
mick, the contractor, under the direction of Messrs. D. and J. 
Stephenson, Edinburgh ; resident engineer, Mr. D. Macdonald. 
At the present time there is completed a line of quayage of 2,817 
feet, on the west side of the river; aud there is contracted for, 
and in course of construction, double that length of quayage, in 
continuation, to the new Graving Duck. New approaches have 
been made to the quays, and there is not in Ireland at present a 
more commodious harbour. At the Waterside, a sea wall 1,300 
feet is all hut completed. The Harbour Commissioners have spent 
£25,000 on the improvements. 

The Graving Dock, contracted for hy Mr. Hugh Kinghorn, 
Leith, is a gigantic work for the Harbour Commiasioners to 
undertake concurrently with the quay extension, but they are 
successfully carrying it out. The original contract was £17,701 
7s. 3d.; but the dock has since been lengthened fifty feet, and 
the gross cost will not be under £20,000. It must be completed 
in 1860. The dock is 365 feet long, 50 feet in width at base, and 
86 at feet top. There will be 18 feet water over the sluice at the 
gate at flood tide. To the dock there is an approach from the 
breast of the quay wall of 70 feet, and at the quay breast there 
will be 18 feet water at low tide. The work is of solid masonry, 
huge stone blocks being used in its construction. A part of Mr. 
Kinghorn’s contract is the formation of 300 feet of sea wall and 
wharfage to the north of the Graving Dock, and 100 feet to the 
south, which will join the other contract. When completed, the 
quays on the city side will extend from the Enniskillen Railway 
Termiaua to Pennyburn, near the Buncrana-road. 

River Improvements. — Arrangements are being made for 
dredging the Flats, and cutting through Cutmore Point. A 
powerful dredging machine is being conatructed for these pur- 
poses. The dredge will be kept at the Flats during the summer 
roonthe till the work is completed, and in the winter months it 
will be used deepening the river opposite the quays, so as to in- 
crease the draught of water. The Commissioners are also em- 
powered by their act to straighten the channel in Ross’s Bay, and 
to clear away the sand banks which cause the navigation of the 
river to bea little tortuous at that point. Thi-, we believe, will 
be the Jast extensive work executed by the Port and Harbour 
Board. The cost of deepening the Flats, &c., will be about 
£30,000. Mr. Macdonald, resident engineer. 


A LETTER FROM LONDON. 


The Conduit-street new rooms— Professor Donaldson on “the 
arrangement of a Roman consular house,” §c., “and the 
scrubbing and currycombing of the Turkish bath” —the Duke's 
and Nelson's monuments—light and delight—a model. 

London, April, 1860. 

At home, and having dined “ unscathed,” it might have been 

pardonable to let well alone and remain there; hut Shakapeare, 

I think, has rightly said, ‘“ the love of labour physics pain,”’® and 

the service of my beloved architecture is ever a pleasure, so I was 

soon on my way to the new rooms in Conduit-street, soliloquising 

Cato :— ‘ 

“*Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it." 

Now what is called the movement in architecture seemed at 
first to be of a retrogade tendency, at the rate of two steps back- 
ward for one forward, and, as the Examiner said of the volun- 
teers the otber day, ‘* how to get into the right groove after a 
sturt in the wrong one is the difficulty ;” but the difficulty will, 
no doubt, be fairly overcome and the interests of art subserved. 

There are among architects in every city those who like to 
speak upon every subject and to talk upon every occasion, even 
in your own dear Dublin, where I am reminded of one especially, 
and must exclaim of him, that 


“He wil] talk—ye gods, how he wil! talk.” 


while the grave endurance of the hearers affords a rich exemplifi- 
cation of the line— 

‘* How poor are they that have not patience." 
Professor Donaldson is a frequent speaker, but his remarks are 
asually pertinent to the subject, und so rendered as to leave one 
indebted to him. They could rarely be better given by another. 
The treat which drew me out was a lecture by him on a most in- 


e Query for Shaksperian commentators: ‘The labour we delight in physics 


ft ‘* The less I deserve the more merit in your bounty." —SmaksPgeaRe. 


teresting subject, ‘‘ The arrangement of a Roman consular house, 
and the every-day life of a Roman patrician,” at the Architectural 
Exhibition—one of the forward steps of the movement just men- 
tioned, and which appears to be an institution in its own right. 
It isa good feature of the London lectures that they commence 
punctually at the time prescribed, and, being a few minutes after 
it, the business was ‘‘on” at the time of my arrival last night. 
The scene was most elegant. 

The access to the room is a descent of a few broad steps, and 
I noticed one or two of the designs from the late competition for 
the Duke of Wellington’s monument in St. Paul’s, which makes 
me pause just to say that none of them are to be executed. 
Perhaps you may recollect that when Nelson’s monument was to 
be competed for, architects as well as sculptors, in fact anyone, 
might submit designs, and an architect succeeded. But in the 
Duke’s case patronage was laid epen to sculptors only ; but now, 
when all this has been done, and premiums awarded, the services 
of an architect are quietly called in! The Duke would not have 
thus read the motto, Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

But to return to my subject. At the toot of the steps is the 
entrance to an ante-room, through which you pass iuto the prin- 
cipal gallery. This apartment is of an oblong form, lighted trom 
the top, according to the mode suggested by the Glyptotheck at 
Munich, and since followed in many instances with great success, 
of which one example at the Brompton Museum has impressed me 
very strongly. The roof or ceiling in Conduit-street is semi- 
circular, and the central portion is of glass, so that no shadow is 
cast upon the walls and pictures. At night, rings of gas jets 
under the skylights produce the same effect, and pictures, like 
other beauties, are seldom injured by the change. ‘The floor was 
subdued by some greenish carpet, where passing room to the chairs 
occupied by the closely packed audience revealed its existence, 
and so took nothing from the walls, but allowed the eye to range 
uninterruptedly over the specimens of art arranged upon them. 
Besides the works proper to the Exhibition, there were the illus- 
trations pertaining tothe lecture. A plan of a Roman bouse, with 
its courts, enclosed gardens, und surrounding shops—for the 
ancient nobles were not indifferent to the revenues thus obtain- 
able—and, besides those which were let to tenants, some were 
filled with the produce of the owner's farms, the wine, oil, and 
other produce of which might be had, as we should say, direct 
from the grower. A section of the honse, showing the colonnades, 
courts, and upper arrangements, with the apartments for ladies, 
who, although maintaining a certain familiar intercourse with 
each other, lived in compurative seclusion—no paraliel to the 
soirée and ball of modern times being then known, Hospitality 
expended itself in banquets, fullowed by performances, in which 
the family and guests were only spectators, and consisting of 
music, dancing, wrestling, gladiatorial combats. I can, however, 
only further mention the pian of some baths, in which the pro- 
fessor recounted with admirable pleasantness the sudorifie stages 
of a Turkish bath, in which he was so rubbed and scrubbed, 
shumpooed and currycombed, that the wonder was he should 
have survived to delight his learers with so instructive and 
entertaining a discourse, and to affurd eo gratifying an example of 
the modern patrician. 


OBITUARY. 


Ws have to announce the demise, at a very advanced ave, of the 
head of the respectable firm of Messrs. Beardwood und Sons, 
builders, in this city. The deceased executed several important 
works-—amongst others, the extensive alterations and additions 
ut Maynovth College, and was highly respected for his integrity. 
The remains were attended to the grave by a number of both 
architects, builders, and tradesmen, besides friends and relutives, 
aud the funeral was one of the largest ever seen in this city. 


LAW NOTE. 

Bolton v. Tyrrell, and Tyrrell v. Bolton.—These two actions 
were referred to the arbitration and award of Mr. W. Murray 
and Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architects, with power to choose ar um- 
pire. The matters in dispute consisted respectively of amounts 
claimed for work and labour by Mr. 8S. H. Bolton, a builder, and 
a cross action for delay and consequent damagcs—referred to ar- 
bitration from the Court of Queen’s Bench. The award on hoth 
issues was in favour of the builder. 


a ae 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Michael Walsh, of Foynes, is declared the contractor for 
the works at the Shannon Forts, on the Carrig and Scattery 
Islands. 

Tenders are about being taken in for a chapel school in New- 
bridge Barrack. 
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SCOLPTURAL ART. 


‘ ARCHITECTURE” and her twin sister “ Sculpture” advance by 
steady paces in our ecclesiastical edifices, and in addition to the 
particulars of various works in the latter department already 
chronicled in this journal, we feel pleasure in drawing special 
attention to the carving works at present in progress at Messrs. 
Hardman and Co.’s Dublin establishment. The grand high altar 
for Tipperary Roman Catholic Church is a noble work of art, and 
designed by the artists themselves. The width of the reredos is 
27 feet, and the height nearly 30 feet; the groupings are beauti- 
ful, and represent respectively the sacrifices of Abel, Melchisedec, 
Noah, Abraham, Elias, and Solomon, each panel being 6 feet high 
by 3 feet 4 inches wide, surmounted by very rich canopies, sup- 
ported on polished marble shafts of reddish colour. A figure of 
our blessed Lord, 6 feet high, in the act of benediction, and 
placed under a tall canopy, very richly crocketed and pinnacled, 
and supported by Purbeck green marble shafts, occupies the 
centre, with on the left a life-size figure of St. Michael the arch- 
angel, under a similar canopy, and on the right, St. Patrick, life- 
size—the squares between the canopies being filled in with the 
groupings above enumerated. This altar, we are informed, will, 
when completed, be the largest and most elaborate erected in the 
United Kingdom since the Reformation. The same firm are also 
executing a quantity of carvings for various churches in England 
and Scotland. The employees are mostly natives of Ireland, the 
juniors undergoing a systematic course of training in their respec- 
tive departments, which, if adopted in kindred establishments, 
would materially enhance the artistic excellence of the rising 
generation. 
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ART UNION OF IRELAND. 


THE day for closing tle subscription lists to this national institu- 
tion being near at hand, we would suggest to those who are not 
members already, to become such without delay. The first draw- 
ing of prizes was conducted in the most bona fide manner, to the 
perfect satisfaction of the members and the public, and, we with 
much pleasure also add, to the pecuniary benefit of the undertaking; 
but strengthened now by an immensely increased number of sup- 
porters, the inducements offered by the second drawing, which 
will take place on the 6th inst., are twofuld) The country lists 
virtually closed on the 3Uth ult., but members will be enrolled in 
the metropolis until the 3rd inst. 


NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
TORONTO, CANADA WEST. 


THE schogls are situated in the centre of an open sqnare seven 
acres and a-half in extent, considerably elevated above the busi- 
ness parts of the city, and overlooking the bay from which they 
are distant about three-fourths of a mile. The legislative grant 
for the purchase of the site and the erection of the building was 
£15,000. The principal school has a frontaze of 184 feet 4 inches, 
and depth on flanks of 85 feet 4 inches. The front is of the Ro- 
man Doric order of Palladian character, with central projection 
displaying four pilasters carried up two storys, and having a 
metoped and triglyphed entablature above, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, and with an open Doric cupola —to whose summit the height 
is 05 feet—forming a crowning feature. As a guide to the dimen- 
sions of the several upartments shown on the accompanying plan, 
we inay state that the scale is 32 feet to an inch. The following 
are explanations of reference letters :— 

A—Male and female student’s staircases respectively. 

B— Position of gallery above central hall. 

C D—Entrances for male and fedcle students, 

In the theatre, which is designed to accominodaic 479 persons, 
exclusive of the galleries, and including them 620, A B C denote 
the aisles and seats, the Jecturer’s platform being placed between 
Band C; D Dare the respective entrances to this apartment. 

The semicircular corridor communicates with the model school 
and education offices (not shown in the cut) which have a frontage 
of 175 feet 6 inches by 59 feet 6 inches in depth, and comprise 
two large school rooms, one for each sex, 56 fect 6 inches by 33 
feet, and capable of accommodating 300 children, together with 
4 class rooms adjoining them about 17 feet by 15 feet G inches 
cach, together with minor apartmenta, 

On the first floor of the normal buildings are the museum— 
placed in central projection and communicating with the gallery 
over hull—two class rooms 56 feet by 36 feet at right and left of 
the latter, two others in each wing, a library, laboratory, master’s 
rooms, &c. There are also in the basement story the residence of 
the janitor together with furnace rooms, &c., &c. 
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SANITARY SCIENCE IN GALWAY. 


REFERRING to the sanitary condition of “‘ the citie of the tribes,” 
the local Express has the following able remarks, which in our 
devotion to the cause generally, and in good feeling for the well- 
being of that improving town—destined to fulfill a great mission 
of universal import—especially, we feel much pleasure in partly 
reprinting :— 

We are all familiar with the formula that ‘ Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness,” and yet it is surprising how little we do to insist 
upon its general obligation. We are most of us satisfied if our 
Town Commissioners or Boards of Health take measures for the 
cleansing of our more public streets, but are generally indifferent 
as to the condition of the slums and pussayes of our large towns. 
Yet it is often in these reeking and overcrowded alleys that cov- 
tagious disease originates, and thence spreads among the com- 
munity. We have provided medical advice and assistance for 
those who are themselves unable to pay for it, and resting satis- 
fied with curative expedients, we fail to take the precautions, 
which, if adopted in timne, will render disease to a Jurge degree 
impossible. Mo doubt people are jealous of any interference with 
their domestic arrangements, and we admit there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way of a public inspection of private houses. 
At the same time, every nan should know that he bas no right to 
keep his house in a condition that is dangerous to the health of his 
neighbourhood. If he be not careful in this respect, his house will 
become a public nuisance, and the law will interpose for the pro- 
tection of the public. However, even in cases which the law 
cannot reach, it behoves every one of us to be active in the public 
behalf. To landlords and clergymen we would especially appeal. 
The former class can effectually enforce such sanitary regulations 
as are necessary, and we believe that watchfulness and remon- 
strance from the clergy of all denominations will prove most bene- 
ficial. They can advise not only as to the necessity of cleanli- 
ness, but also of tliose other principles of regimen, temperance and 
habit, which promote what may be called physical morality. 
Pure air, pure water, and temperance in eating and drinking, are 
the great hygienic rules, and their value cannot be too frequently 
enforced, 

We have no wish, indeed we have no reason, to complain of the 
efficiency of our Town Commissioners, in respect to the cleansing 
of our streets. Under the guidance of their Reverend Chairman, 
we have of late observed a most laudable zeal in this direction, 
and it gives us much pleasure to say that their exertions have not 
been in vain. We have noticed a great improvement in the streets 
of Galway, and we believe that, at present, they are in as credit- 
able a couuition as in any considerable town in the country. As 
soon, however, as we leave the public thoroughfares, we find a 
condition of things far from satisfactory. There can be no doubt 
that various forms of disease are caused by the generation of 
puisons from decaying vegetable and animal matter. We regret 
to suy that more than one of these diseuses is now prevalent in 
Gulway. Simall-pox and measles are raging with more than usual 
virulence, and thongh they are to be found effecting all classes of 
sociely, it is to be feared that they chiefly prevail in those quarters 
where the producing causes abundantly exist. Happily, however, 
those putrid poisons which are so active in the production of 
disease, are, to a greater or less degree, subject to human control, 
and that control may be exercised more or less by every one of us. 
We cannot wonder that diseuse should be constant in the neigh- 
bourhiood of a stagnant cesspool, and in the absence of everything 
like drainage. Introduce, however, a proper system of drainage, 
and the cause of coinplaint will no longer exist. 

We are most anxious that some steps should be taken to im- 
prove the druinage and water eupply of this town. Though there 
is abundance of water about the town, it is most inaccessible for 
domestic purposes—and what is even worse, it is, from the want 
of proper filtration, most unwholesome and disagreeable. We 
urgently press upon the inhabitants of this town the necessity of 
being active in this matter, and in the no lees important matter 
of drainage. Even in an economic point of view they are in- 
portant. 


— 


We are requested to state that Mr. Rafles Brown, Architect, 
was not one of the memorable quartette— Brown, Jones, Smith, 
and Rolinson—alluded to at page 211, in the Rathgar Presby- 
terian Church affair. 

The bricklayers of New York are on a strike. They gave 
notice that from and after the 2nd day of April they would de- 
mand two dollars per day, instcad of one dollar and seventy-five 
cents, which are the present wuges. 

SYDNEY HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT COMPETITION.—Tlie 
contour plan and general conditions may be inspected at the office 
of this journal. 
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NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING AT TORONTO, CANADA WEST. 
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PLAN OF PRINCIPAL STOREY. 


For Description see page 252. 
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DESIGN FOR A CANOPIED DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 

DESIGN FOR A CANOPIED FOUNTAIN. pedestal to the dog-trough at base: or a self-closing tap may be in- 


troduced, by which a modified supply may be regulated. The 
Tis fountain affords facility of access from all sides, and its architec- | drinking cups are suspended from chains of sufficient length at 
tural merits are greatly enhanced by the introduction of a light | either side of the jet, and being inverted, their thorough draining is 
canopy, with panelled spandrils and soffet. A constant stream of | secured. The total height, as represented in this drawing, is 6 feet, 
water is obtainable through a single jet, communicating with a tube | and the diameter 2 feet 6 inches. This design provides for cast 
placed centrally under the canopy, whence the liquid descends ver- | iron construction, and is registered by Messrs. George Smitt: and 
tically into the basin below, and thence through the supporting | Co., of Sun Foundry, Glasgow. 
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Engineering Journal. 


ARDGLASS HARBOUR. 


THAT we have not yet attained to a knowledge of the best mode 
of constructing break waters of stone and sea walls, is fully proved, 
by their failure in many places, and by the diversity of opinion 
which exists amongst engineers on the subject of their construc- 
tion. The most important matter to be considered in their forma- 
tion is the batter, or degree of slope, which should be given to the 
face of the structure presented to the sction of the waves. 
On this point there is no uniformity of opinion. Every angle of 
slope has. had its advocates, from the smallest to the perpen- 
dicular. The majority, however, consider that the nearer the 
slope of the breakwater approaches to the horizontal, the better 
will it be able to resist the action and shock of the waves. The 
Eddystone lighthouse proves this opinion untenable. One of the 
most complete failures that hus taken place las been that of the 
pier and breakwater constructed at Ardglass, on the east coast of 
the County Down, about thirty years since. The breakwater and 
pier had been finished, and the contractor for the lighthouse on 
the circular pier-head had the work taken off his hands, when a 
storm arose and made a very small breach in the neck of the pier. 
Information of this was forwarded to the Board of Public Works, 
under whose care the harbour then was, as a considerable grant 
had very properly been made by Government, through, we sup- 
pose, the Board of Works, for the erection of the harbour. The 
Board, either conceiving that the matter was not pressing, or 
delayed in their action by what is usually termed routine, or red- 
tapeism, took no action in the matter for some time after the fact 
of the breach in the pier having been communicated to their 
secretary. In the meantime another storm arose from tle south- 
east—the most dangerous of all for the safety of the harbour—and 
before it ceased the waves swept the whole structure with the 
besom of destruction. Down to low water mark not a stone of the 
strueture remained in its proper place, the whole, lighthouse and 
all, were swept into the harbour. 

The works at this place had been designed by the late Sir John 
Rennie, and executed under his assistants. The late William 
Ogilvie, Esq , the owner of the town, had contributed liberally 
towards the payment, and, as we have already said, the govern- 
ment of the day gave a grant of, we helieve, £15,900. 

The work under water was constructed with great care, by 
means of a diving-bell, with stones brought from the Isle of Man, 
squared and dressed, and strengthened with bar iron and upright 
bolts. We lave seen a model of the pier on which the progression 
of the work was marked, and we consider its fault to have been 
want of sufficient magnitude to resist the impetus of the waves. 

The greatest defect, however, lay in the construction of the 
breakwater, situated inland of the new pier, and intended to 
protect the older part of the works. This part of the works was 
formed with a coarse, slaty rock (clay slate) quarried in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the harbour, totally unfit for the pur- 
pose, a8 however large the block of stone might be at first, 
exposure td the action of the elements soon disintegrated thew 
into multitudes of pieces; with these the slope of the break- 
water was paved. 

On referring to a copy of the specification for executing the 
works, we find that 260 feet was added to the length of the old 
pier, forming an angle of 150 degs. with it, being inclined at its 
extremity 25 feet further seaward than a straight line. 

“‘ The external face to batter from top of parapet (10 feet high) 
2 horizontal to 1 perpendicular until it reaches the level of high 
water spring tides, from thence downwards to the level of low 
water of spring tides to batter 3 feet horizontal to 1 perpendicu- 
lar; and then to have a bending or foreshore of 15 feet inside, 
and from the onter edge of this to the bottom of the sea to have 
a slope of 2 feet horizontal to 1 perpendicular, or more if requisite 
where the different inclinations of the respective slopes unite, 
this part to be greatly curved, in order to prevent any abrupt 
transition from one slope to another. The exterior slope down to 
low water to be faced with the best selected rubble laid upon its 
edge, in regular courses as near as may be inclining at the slope 


of 4 to 1 in the horizontal direction, and at right angles to the | 
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face in the vertical direction, and breaking bond well over each 
other. The heaviest stone should be placed at the commencement 
of the foreshore and middle of the slope, and the foreshore itself 
is to be rough set on edge, the stone extending from 2 to 8 feet 
below low water, or more, as they may turn out from the 
quarries.” 

So ran the specification, and we have no doubt but that the 
works were constructed in strict accordance therewith. The 
questions then arise, to whom shall we attach the blame that ne 
profitable result had been derived from the expenditure? and 
what were the defects in the construction of the harbour? The 
answer to the first question is self evident: eminent as Sir John 
Rennie was unquestionably as a harbour engineer, we find it im- 
possible in this case to deny that for the failure of the structare 
he alone is responsible. In answer to the second question, two 
principal defects are evident in the design of the work—want of 
sufficient magnitude in the pier, and the mode of forming the 
exterior slope. Its inclination was four hose to one vertical. 
This seems to us a very great error in construction. When tho 
inclination is less than the angle of repose, the stones in the 
lower part are not pressed down by those above them, and con- 
sequently are easily detached from the mass by the incessant 
action of the waves; and as all those stones (clay slate) were 
broad and thin, foliated in their texture, and set on edge like a 
flat arch, with no retaining power save their own weight and the 
herizontal pressure of close setting, it is evident that one stone 
removed and the key, as it were, is taken from the arch, and 
the ruin of the whole quickly follows. The stone found in the 
neighbourhood owing to its slaty texture and liability to disen- 
tegration from the action of the elements, renders it totally unfit 
for sea works. It is a mistake also to suppose that a smooth 
surface will most effectually resist the shock of a wave. The 
pier at Kingstown Harbour, of which Sir John Rennie was also 
engineer, would have been long since washed down, as well as 
that of Ardglass, if its exterior slope had not been protected by 
throwing along the toe a breakwater of large blocks of granite, 
dropped in at random (pierre perdue) against which the waves 
spend their force and tear themselves to pieces in vain. Another 
error in the design of tbe harbour was in placing the extension 
of the pier exactly at right angles to the direction of the wind 
most dangerous to its safety. Placed in this direction the mag- 
nitude of the mass or the breadth of pier was required to be 
greater than in any other. If the direction of the new pier had 
been more to seaward, the most dangerous waves would then have 
struck the pier at an acute angle with diminished force, and 
changing their direction run Inland and spent themselves on the 
rocks seaward of the old harbour. Without entering further on 
the subject at present, we are of opinion that the government 


should grant a few thousands, out of the seventy millions or so 
which they are yearly spending, to place the harbour of Ardglass 
in such a state that it would afford shelter to coasters, and accom- 
modation to fishing boats which have assembled there to the num- 
ber of 500 from England and various places on the Irish coast in 
furmer days, and might again, if shelter were provided for them. 


THE CorRK AND YOUGHAL RAILWAY.—The works have so 
fur progressed between Killeagh and Youghal that the portion of 
the line from Dunkathal to Youghal will be opened for traffic im- 
mediately, if not before now. 

PHOPOSED LINE OF RAILWAY FROM CASTLEWBLLAN TO 
BANBRIDGE.— We understand that the survey of this projected 
line is completed. Four surveyors lave been busily engaged on it 
for some time past, and the greater part of the money for its con- 
struction has been already subscribed: 

LETTEKENNY RAILWAY.—The estimate for this line of 15 
miles is 100,000, or £6,500 a mile. There are no special engi- 
neering difficulties to contend with. A portion of the country 
through which the line was to pass was mountainous and rugged, 
but Mr. Bower, the engineer who has laid out the linc, has suc- 
cessfully overcome these difficulties, by deviating from the direct 
course, and making easy gradients and curves. 

We believe the first rails of the Metropolitan Railway will be 
publicly laid in June, and that all the shareholders will be invited 
to witness the ceremony. 

Mr. John Cunningham, of Dalkey, is the contractor for the con- 
struction of the viaduct and other works on the Mallow and Fermoy 
Railway. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


WeE were somewhat disappointed at the display this year, espe- 
cially in the architectural department, which did not by any 
means stand the test of comparison with previous collections thut 
we had the pleasure of inspecting, and as a whole was not highly 
creditable to a metropolis wherein a large proportion of the talent 
of the age—designers and draughtsmen—is centred. Yet there 
were a few admirable and beautifully-finished designs and sub- 
jects for study, especially those sent in competition for ‘ the gold 
medal,” for the Manchester assize courts, and those by our country- 
man (Mr. J. P. Jones) for the new Guildhall, Cambridge. Mr. 
Goldie, amongst other drawings, exhibited a design, i in a geometric 
decorated style, for Ballymont Church, Co. Mayo, and Mr. 
Pugin for that of SS. Peter and Paul, at Cork. Would that the 
professionals practising in this country would take pattern by 
some of their English brethren, and infuse more originality and 
boldness of outline and details into their designs, as was the case 
with even the indifferent works at this exhibition! 

In the building materials, inventions, &c., department the con- 
tributions were excellent and varied. ‘Amongst those with whose 
names our readers are familiar, we may particularize the manu- 
factures of Messrs. Johnston, Brothers, medisval iron and brass 
workers, 190, High Holborn, who are truly eminent in their art ; 
Mesers. Hart & Son, in same line, who had a magnificent display 
of church ornaments and furniture, monumental brasses, &c. 
Ransomes’ ornamental works in patent siliceous stone (already 
alluded to at some length in this journal) ;* Arrowsmith’s 
(of 80, New Bond-street) specimens of solid parquetrie floors, as 
executed extensively throughout the kingdom, and in Ireland at 
Old Connaught, Bray, for Phineas Riall, Esq. ;t at Col. Taylor’s, Ard- 
gillan, Balbriggan, &c.; Maw & Co.’s, Minton’ s,and Hollins’ tiles ; 
Cumberland Part’s patent cement, &c. Mr. Pierce, of Jermyn- 
street, Regent-street, exhibited his pyro-pneumatic and fire luinp 
stove-grates, also his freah-air cottagers’ grate, for warming two 
Tooms simultaneously and with only one fire. This manufacturer 
stands pre-eminent in his branch, and has devoted himself to it 
with an ability and energy truly commendable. As already 
stated, there is one of these handsome and useful articles to be 
seen at the National Bank. The establishments represented muy 
justly be proud of their displays. 


-_— ——_ 


MORE ABOUT THE ULSTER HALL. 


THR following correspendence, between a competitor and the 
company, on the subject of the recent competition for the Ulster 
Hall, has been forwarded to ua for publication by Mr. Robert 
Young, a Belfast architect, who states that “ be read with much 
pleasure our leader in April number’’ relative to this affair. 


13, Donegall-pluce, 3rd April, 1860. 
GENTLEMEN,—In justice to myself and others I have to) 
request vour reply to the following queries :—1st, did any Belfast } 
builder of respectability estimate the cost of erecting the new | 
Hall and other butldings connected with it, according to the 
designs to the authors of which you have adjudged the prizes of 
£50 and £25? 2nd, if so, the name of the builder, and the 
amount for which he would have uradertaken to execute each 
design? I should be much obliged by an early reply, and remain, 
respectfully yours, R. Youna. 
To the Directors of the Ulster Hall Company. 


Ulster Hall Company (Limited), Belfast, 5th April, 1860. | 
S1n,—In reply to yours of the 3rd instant, I am instructed hy 
the Directors to say that, in accordance with their “ Instructions 
to Architects,” they did satisfy themselves that they could effect 
a contract for the execution of the work at the price estimated by 
the architect of the design sclected.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Joun Dunn, Jun., Secretary. 
Robert Young, Esq., Donegal-place. 


13, Donegal-place, 9ch April, 1860. 
The Directors of the Ulster Hall Company, 

GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge having received through 
your Secretary a note dated 5th instant, purporting to be a reply 
to my letter of 3rd instant. You cannot surely imagine that I 
can accept it as in any sense a reply to my questions. The ex- 
traordinary discrepancy between the lowest tender for the 
buildings and the sum to which we (competing architects) were 
strictly limited by your stipulations has naturally given a very 
strong impression, both to the architects concerned, and to a larve 
number of the shareholders, that the design you have chosen was 
not at the right time tested by the estimate of a competent 
builder. I have respectfully to ask your consideration of my 
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s See p. 234. ¢ For description of this magnificent mansion, see p. 100. 


letter ig a ee ee emma IT TST Cod aT Srd instant, and the favour of a categorical reply to the 
queries contained in it, or a distinet refusal to give the infor- 
mation songht. I ask’ this mainly on the ground of justice to 
myself and other architects, who spent time, thought, and money, 
to no inconsiderable extent, for your benefit, on the strength of 
perfect equity being obsers ed in making the choice of plans. Bat 
I believe that, as a shareholder of the Company, ! have also a 
right to the information. —I remain, gentleman, very respectfully 
yours, R. Youne. 


Ulster Hall Company (Limited), Belfast, 12th April, 1860. 
Srr,—I am instructed by the Directors to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 9th instant, and in reply refer you te 
their note of the Sth instant, which, in their opinion, conveys al} 
the information required, and that they must therefore decline en- 
tering into further correspondence on a subject which is finally, 
settled.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JoHN Dunn, Jun., Secretary. 
Robert Young, Esq., Donegal-place. 


[COMMUNICATED. } 


THE delay i in commencing this work is consequent on the com- 
pany’s issue of new shares, to increase their capital —the original 
capital of £10,000 being found inadequate. Tenders were taken 
in from builders for the new hall, of which the lowest was about 
£13,000; but this included accommodation and worka not con- 
templated in the competition, the omission or postponement of 
some of which supplemental works it was ascertained would 
bring the tenders under £10,000 (including £2,000 worth of 
piling of foundations). 

When the committee met to receive the reduced estimate, the 
majority were in favour of an increased capital and the execution 
of all the works tendered for, and they decided on bringing the 
matter before a general meeting of the shareholders, and at the 
latter meeting an amateur architect intruded fresh designs on 
their attention, But the committee are merely waiting to get up 
the additional capital, believing that the design they selected in 
competition could have been carried out as originally intended, 
but they feel now that as the competition is over, the premium paid, 
and Mr. Barre appointed architect to the company, they are at 
liberty to do the best they can, and to act as they please in the 
matter. 

There is one thing the committee might have done—namely, 
had the builder at work on their preacnt capital, and saved the 
building season, which is now passing by, either by ordering the 
piling and foundations, or the shell of the building, all of which 
would have been within their present capital. 


KERFS AND COGITATIONS. 
BY A CRAFTSMAN. 
NO. II.—THEB ANTIQUS WORKERS. 


In the Oghain inscriptions of Ireland and the hieroglyphies of 
Ezypt may be interpreted many @ wondrous phase of the con- 
structive intellect of the past. The Sphinx still keeps its eternal 
silence while truant or traveller pauses or passes on, from out its 
mouth no oracles comes forth now—no weird-like chaunt rings 


| out on the midnight welkin from J?ruids altar or monumental 


cairn, The two enigmas of the world are still unsolved—pyramids 
and pillar towers; but in papyrus or parchment live not the 
spirit we apostrophise, the genius by which we are consecrated. 
Antique craftsmen, heroic souls, rivals they might have and had, 
ambition might be theirs and was, but it begot no ephemeral pro- 
duction, no uncouth form, no crude conception hastily worked out 
for selfish adulation or mercenary recompense. They loved their 
art—nay, they adored it; painter and poet, sculptor and mosaic 
worker, architect and craftsman, all alike. The accumulating 
study of a lifetime was often concentrated for the realization of 
one triumph, which was to become the chef d’@uvre of their faine. 
See, in their efforts in this first of all the arts does there not swell 
forth an embodiment of all that is bright, grand, and glowing in 
nature, or strong, perfect, and proportional in man—jin each 
classic order an entity, in each entity a unity. In the unhewn 
stone the worker saw the mirage of his brain slowly developing 
and quickening with the spirit of an inspiration ; spiritual and 
godlike he seized the instrument of his craft, and rested not till 
he achieved an.immortality. Was there not something spiritual, 
something above the gross materialistic grovelling of to-day, en- 
liveniug the genius of Angelo, when at upwards of sixty he could 
wield the chisel with the energy of youth—sending the splin- 
tered marble Jike a hail-shower scintilating through the sunshine 
of his atudio—intuitively outlining into form the virgin block at 
each blow? It was ever thus with the antique mind. Prophet- 
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like their works bear the impresse of their inspiration. Through 
many a year they toiled, and toiled, and toiled; old age might 
creep, but, if it found them hoary-headed, it found them still 
faithful; years of pent up study accelerated their day-dream, 
the consummation wished for, but, alas, it also brought its penal- 
ties and pains. All hail, ye shades of immortality; the chaplet 
that should encircle the living brow became the laure] wreath of 
the tomb—the extatic ‘* Eureka” of Pythagoras breathed their 
first living joy and their last dying utterance. 
Cc. C. H—~y. 

[The Editor should feel gratified by an interview with his un- 

known but valued contributor. ] 


Hotes of Ney Works. 


A testimonial is to be erected at Armagh to the memory of the 
late Rev. Cosby Stopford Mangan. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be erected at Breedogue, 
near Frenchpark, Co. Roscommon. 

It has been resolved to erect a suitable memorial! to the late 
Sir Robert Ferguson, Bart. 

St. Vincent’s Male Orphanage, at Glasnevin, is progressing 
towards completion, the main building being now roofed in. The 
Freeman thus describes particulars :—‘* Finding that the estab- 
lishment at Monnt Brown was quite inadequate to accommodate 
the numerous applicants, the committee commenced the new 
house at Glasnevin, where they have leased frou Captain Lindsay 
six Irish acres of land in a most advautageous situation. Plans 
were advertised for; a large number were sent in, and the com- 
mittee decided upon adopting that by Mr. Jobn Stirling Butler, 
architect, of Hume-street. In December last the foundation 
stone of a section of the building was laid by his Grace the Arch- 
bisbop, who placed £500 at the disposal of the committee as a 
beginning for the £4,000 which the portion of the orphanage 
then commenced would cost. The Duke of Norfolk sent the 
munificent contribution of £300. More than £3,000 was re- 
ceived, und, as we have stated, the first portion of the pile is 
rapidly advancing to completion. It already forms a striking or- 
nament to the suburb, in which it keeps suitable companionship 
with the Hospital of the Mater Misericordise, the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Cabra, and the St. Peter’s Church and Schools, Phibs- 
boro, all in sight. The several ‘features of the building are evi- 
dently Italian in character. At one extremity is a handsome 
arcade, with stone stairs leading up to the schools, aud about the 
centre is the principal entrance porch leading to all other depart- 
ments, which, together with the gables, open niches, bell-cot, and 
the capping of chimneys, form characteriatic features of that style 
of architecture. The materials employed in the construction of 
the works are hammered black stone and chiselled granite. The 
present wing, wlan completed, will be capable of accommodating 
120 boys. The dormitories are well ventilated and spacious, and, 
from the omission of plastered ceilings, a good deal of extra 
height is obtained. Both the architect and the contractor (Mr. 
P. Meares) have given the utmost satisfaction to the committee 
in the performance of their respective works. It will be one of 
the cheapest of its class ever erected in Dublin.” 

Tenders have been sought fur recently from builders for farm 
buildings and other works, to be erected on the property of his 
Grace the Duke of Leinster. 

Messrs. Graham Lemon, & Co., have taken the honse No. G1, 
Grafton-street, corner of Tangier-lane, and are re-tronting and 
otherwise improving it. 

We understand that Mr. Lennon, of Abbey-street, is about 


building on Church-road, adjoining Mr. Bolland’s property, and | 


opposite that of Mr. Philip Brady, where, as already stated, works 
are in progress, Mr. Lyons, architect. 

The Farmers’ Club are about having alterations made at their 
huuse in Sack ville-street, plans and estimutes for which have been 
submitted. 

Messrs. Todd, Burns, and Co. have made very extensive addi- 
tions and improvements to their establishment, under the direction 
of Mr. E. P. Gribbon, the company’s architect, during the past 
few months ; they are now ahout being completed, and are worthy 
of inspection. Mr. S. H. Bolton is the builder. 

Messrs. Cannock, White, & Co. have taken the house No. 8, 
Henry-street, belonging to Mr. Lowe, paper stainer and puinter, 
and are about adding it to their concerns, which will now occupy 
either side of Nos. 9 and 10, the warehouse preiwnises of Messrs. 
Talty, Murphy, & Co. Where will this ever-growing monster 
house stop ? 

It is in contemplation to extend the College of the Immaculate 
Conception at K noctopher. 

A Catholic Church is to be erected in Magherow, and the Earl of 
Dunraven has subscribed £20. 


Reviews. ° 


Brief Sketches of Booterstown and Donnybrook (Co. Dublin). 
By the Rev. B. H. Blacker. Dublin: George Herbert. 


WOULD that the incumbents of all the suburban parishes were 
actuated by the same truly laudable zeal in research after the 
beautiful in art and the venerable in antiquity as is the author of 
the little work before us. Were it 80, much that is now veiled 
to the public eye would be brought to light,—our ancient relics 
would have a hand, however feeble, raised to save them from des- 
truction, the historic memories of our suburbs—and which of 
them has not some of peculiar interest >—wonld become popularly 
familiarized, not as they are at present, clouded in obscurity alone 
penetrable by the savans, and localities now disregarded, because 
forsooth they are not embraced in the circle of the fashionable 
lounge, would have their claims for appreciation fully and fairly 
set forth. The chronological tables of the events known in con- 
nection with the parishes treated of materially enhance the value 
of this book, and afford an excellent example for parochial his- 
torians. The animus of the author demands repect, and he has 
fulfilled his mission ably. 


A House for the Suburbs, Socially and Architecturally Sketched. 
By Thomas Morris, Architect, M.R.I.B.A. London: all 
Booksellers. 


Frew authors are equally happy in their powers of delineation with 
both pen and pencil. Such, however, is the distinguishing feature 
of the work before us; the social sketching of the domestic 
circle in suburban districts,—‘“ the book club,” * family dinners,” 
‘“‘coteries and soirees’—being graphic, replete with poetical ex- 
pression, and presenting relief in the foreground to the more 
matter-of-fact and rigid outline of the architectural subject ; the 
illustrative department, including the frontispiece—a general view 
of ‘*a house for the sunburbs”—beautifully executed, and designed 
in a manner displaying much skill and taste, plans of same, 
and of u Pompeian house, a mansionette, a compact house, and 
semi-detached houses, accompanied with practical remarks, all 
forming a pleasing and instructive little volume. 

Referring to improved facilities of intercourse, the author says : 
“Thanks to the modern genius of speed and the science of the 
rail, there is a wholesome future in store for us;” and to the in- 
ducements for a suburban life, that ‘‘ there is a continuous influx 
of provincial recruits, who never lose their pastoral associations, 
and, though engrossed for a while with novelty and excitement, 
return with the pure affection of an early love to homes” exempt 
from public haunts, ‘ and they must hail the daily change from 
worldly care to nature’s quietude, the healthful alternation of ac- 
tivity and ease, now rendered practicable as a movement of 
promise for body and tind for to-day and hereafter.’’ 


A Practical Treatise on the Construction of the Turbine, 
especially designed for the use of Operative Mechanics. 
By William Cullen, Millwright and Engineer. London: 
E. & F. N. Spon, Bucklesbury. 


Few countries are so peculiarly blessed in abundant and regular 
water supply as Ireland. True we have our share of mountain 
torrents, but even these are not at all beyond the reach of science. 
Still, like our fisheries and other means at our disposal for increas- 
ing the wealth of the population, our water supply is let to run 
waste, and few countries of the old world appear so indifferent to 
the enormous powers thus left to lie dormant, or waste their 
strength on the pebbly beds of their course. Since the people of 
this country have turned their attention to the science of agricul- 
ture, they have become awure of the importance of the use of 
‘“‘ nower machines”—but where have they sought the power ? 
How many instances, in the entire length and breadth of the land, 
can we show where the farmer bas used the power lying under 
his feet? Do they not all send elsewhere for expensive, most 
unwieldy, and in some instances remarkably ill-shaped machines, at 
great cost and inconvenience, to do what their familiar tront 
stream could effect for them without any of these drawbacks. 
In round numbers, a turbine, costing, fixed in place, £70, will 
perform 250 revolutions in a minute, at a nominal power of four 
horses, and a head of water of 16 feet. But now comes the 
question— What is a turbine ? 

We confess that from seeing these machines on the continent, 
we are ourselves aware of the shape and working of the machine, 
but we were long at a loss to convey our ideas to many who had 
written to us on the subject, or to recommend any work which 
would not be of too high an order to convey a mere popular no- 
tion. We, therefore, gladly welcomed Mr. Cullen’s book on 
turbine wheels; it is what our readers and ourselves had Jon 
desired —namely, a thoronghly practical work, in which the 
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writer lucidly and fully conveys—with a modesty ever the accom- | 


paniment of true genius—the results of years of labour in the | 
cause. 

To arrive immediately at the fountain-head of the prin- 
ciple of turbines, Mr. Cullen visited the Continent, but had con- | 
siderable difficulty in gaining admission to the works or mills | 
where these machines were at work. Having, however, mastered 
many obstacles, he’ returned home, and laying the results of 


his labours before Mr. MacAdam, the proprietor of one of the . 


Belfast foundries, that gentleman requested Mr. Cullen to supply 
him with working drawings of a turbine, from which a wheel was 
constructed for a fall of 21 feet, and erected at the bleach-mill of 
Messrs. Barklie & Co., of Mullamore, near Coleraine, which, on 
several occasions, worked with 9 feet of back-water with the 
greatest regularity. After forwarding the erection of several 
others, Mr. Cullen again visited France, and being fortunate 
in his researches than formerly, and the result of all has been the 
work that we here have the pleasure of noticing. It contains 
seven comprehensive plates, specially designed for the use of 
operative mechanics, as also several tables and formule of great 
importance ; and we would say to any of our agricultural friends 
who may not have as yet obtained the work, that they ought not 
to be longer without it. 


Official Railway Handbook to Bray, Kingstown, and the Coast, sc. 
By G. R. Powell. Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 


Tats is an excellently compiled little work, and embraces a variety 
of useful and interesting information, such indeed as might be read 
with pleasure off the rail as well as on it. It opens with prefatory 
remarks, directed to the tourist, relative to the facilities afforded by 
the Dublin and Wicklow Railway (which, we may remark, is one of 
the best conducted and certainly the most picturesque line in Ireland), 
the beauties of Wicklow, the mountains, quotations from English 
and French journals upon Irish scenery and natural resources, &c. 
A handy reference map, showing the connection between the 
Counties of Dublin and Wicklow with rail, and other routes thereon, 
is also added. Asketch of “‘ Sunny Bray,” with a day at Quin’s (of 
‘‘universal renown”), the Ilead, Dargan Terrace and Esplanade ; 
the Turkish Baths, Presbyterian Church, the Station, Breslin’'s, 
Shankhill house, Kilruddery, Holly brooke, andother buildings—with 
particulars of which our readers are, through the Dustin BuILpEr, 
more or less familiar—is pleasingly given. The author has not for- 
gotten to award his meed of approbation to that excellent local 
(especially) and national benefactor, William Dargan~ an evidence 
of good taste which commands appreciation. The Dublin and Kings- 
town branch, and the various objects of interest along its route— 
Kingstown, with its piers, jetty, club houses, &c.—are sketched with 
graphic accuracy; and the rambles to the Dargle, Enniskerry, 
Powerscourt Demesne and Waterfall, Scalp, Glendalough and the 
Seven Churches, the Sugarloaves, Vale of Avoca and Meeting of the 
Waters, Poul-a-Phuca, Devyil’s Glen, Delgany, Glen of the Downs, 
&c., complete the survey, which is artistically delineated. The 
value of the illustrations would have been enhanced materially by 
the adoption of a somewhat larger scale; nevertheless they are an 
acquisition, and the work is very creditable to all concerned. 


Hiscellanconus. 


Perey 


SALE OP BUILDING MATERIALS.—One of the most extensive 
sales of building materials that has taken place in Dublin for many 
years was the auctioning of the old business concerns in Pill-lane, 
which are being thrown down for improvements in that locality. 
Some of the goods (bricks especially) fetched fubulous prices, 
while carpentry-work went proportionately low. 

“ RAISING THE WIND" BY LOTTERY.—This practice—and 
in the matter of church-building too, which is worthier of a more 
Jaudable stratagem to procure the wherewith —has prevailed of 
late to such an extent that the authorities have ooneeived it their 
duty to interfere, and very properly. The Crown-Solicitor put 
the gutetus on the proposed lottery on behalf of St. Saviour’s 
Church in this city, and we trust that his confreres in Belfast, 
Limerick, &c., where Grand Prize Drawings are announced, may 
adopt a similar course. Such an alternative may be comparatively 
legitimate in public amusements, * to draw a house ;”’ but, where 
associated with religion—be the denomination what it may—it in- 
stitutes a mockery, and converts the temple of God into a specu- 
lative Bourse. If the voluntary contributions of the faithful be 
not adequate to the expenditure for magnificent edifices, better 
build them of less pretentious character than commence on a scale 
demanding such a dernier resort to extricate the promoters from 
a difficulty. 


INSURANCES ON Houses OF WoRSHIP.—The inhabitants 
of St. Mary’s parish have applied to the Ecclesiastical Commin- 
sioners of Ireland to ascertain their co-operation, and to what ex- 
tent, in effecting an insurance on the church. The letter was 
referred to the Board of Inland Revenue, who, it is said, have in 
many such instances remitted the duty. The rector suggests a 
valuation, and an undertaking from the Commissioners of respon- 
sibility to a certain amount in case of fire, the churchwardens 
insuring for the remainder, Mr. Hancock, ut George's vestry, 
referring to saine subject, remarked that ‘ the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, with no funds of their own, are in the position of a 
small insurance company, and if they set aside that sum they 
cannot pay tlie fullamount. There are two thousand churches in 
Treland, and that number at 18. 6d. per cent. would only give £1,300 
for each church. It is shown that if the Commissioners set aside 
a fund they could never out of it meet such a large demand as 
£29,000 or £30,000 for one church; therefore it should be in- 
sured over. This church (Gcorge’s) is stated in Thom’s Directory 
to have cost £90,000; Gardiner-street chapel cost £18,000, 
Westland-row £13,000, and King’s Inn, £3,500. The insurance of 
the Commissioners would be only about £1,400 on eacb church.” 

New LANDED Estates Courts.—The new buildings contain- 
ing the Landed Estates Courts and the offices connected with them 
were opened yesterday for public use. The site, as i3 well known 
to all whose business leads them to the Four Courts, is at the rere 
of that building, the new structure being on the western side of 
the Attorneys’ aud Solicitors’ rooms and the Coffee-room, so as to 
correspond to the range containing the Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Courts and the Masters’ Offices, which lie on the opposite side. 
The buildings have b@en erected in accordance with designs by 
Mr. Owen, architect to the Board of Works; and the entire con- 
tract was held hy Mr. Meade. The original estimate was 
£16,800, to which £2,500 was afterwards added for extras. The 
lower and the third storeys of the building are occupied with 
offices. The middle storey contains two courts, besides private 
apartments for the judges and offices for the examiners. There 
is a third temporary court below stairs. The design of the 
buildings, and the style in which the interiors are finished, are 
such as to combine with utility a sufficient amount of ornament 
to relieve the eye and to impart a dignified aspect to the place 
where an important branch of the public business is transacted. 
Judges Longfield and Hargreave have sat in the new courts, 
and disposed of business. 


MILWAUKBE ACADEMY OF Music.—The new hall is stated 
to be one of the most tasteful and elegant in the country, but 
seats only about 1,000 persons. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BALLINASLOB.—The works projected by 
the Town Commissioners will only cost £550, but it is a beginning. 
Mr. Sanders is engaged to plan and superintend them. 

STERCIL PRINTING.—The aJoption of this system saves much 
time and labour to the daughtsman, and money to the employer. 
Any number of sheets of drawings may be fully printed on—in a 
decorative manner if required—by stencil plates, and in one-tenth 
the time usually occupied by hand. We can testify to these facts 
by experience, and have found the plates supplied to our order by 
Messrs. Braham and Co., of London, distinguished for excellence 
of workmanship, and vurlety and suitability of design for archi- 
tectural and engineering purposes. 


ARCHITECTURE IN BALLARAT.—Mr. C. D. Cuthbert, archi- 
tect (late of Ballast Office, Dublin) has been declared the successful 
competitor for the new town hall; his design comprising externally a 
priucipal elevation extending 50 feet, with a tetrastyle Ionic portico, 
and an elevation towards Armstrong-street displaying 22 windows. 
Internally there is a great hall fur public meetings, balls, &c., 
situated at the rere; as alsv a police court, library, museum, and 
various other apartments. Estimated cost, £15,000, in granite. 
Mr. Cuthbert’s card model submitted to the committee is very 
highly spoken of. The second and third prizes have been respec- 
tively awarded to Messrs. Backhouse and Reynolds, of Geelong, 
and Mr. C. Porter. The new Chinese joss louse on the Golden 
Point is said to testify favourably to the skill of Chinese artizans. 
The facade is decorated with animals from a cock to a lion with 
two tails, and over the door are the words ‘‘ Chinese chapel” in 
characters. The interior is richly adorned with carvings, and tbe 
walls hung round with mottoes which cost sums varying from 
£8 to £12 each. At the extremity of the building is a dais on 
which Quang Kong, the Chinese god, is seated cross-legged, with 
a perpetually burning lamp before him, and three grim-visaged 
figures above his head. A devotee has to pay £1 5s. for privilege 
of admission. Total cost of building, £600. The Botanieal and 
Zoological Gardens are being bandsomely laid out with new walks, 
pavillions, conservatories, houses for the animals, artificial islands, 
bowcrs, benches, grottoes, &c. They are open on Sundays, and 
the average number of visitors is 7,000. A new hotel is being 
erectcd in the main road; Mr. F. Korn, architect. 
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BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, AT REDUCED PRICES. 
THOMAS HENSHAW & COQO., 


5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, 


BEG to call attention to their extensive, varied, and well-selected Stock of Ironmongery in all its 

different branches, It consists of Parlour, Drawing-room, and Bed-room Grates; Kitchen Ranges, Cottage Ranges, Sash Weights ; 
Jron Rim, Mortise, and Stock Locks; Hinges of all descriptions; Wrought and Cut Nails, Eave Gutters, Down Pipes and Fittings, 
Metal Skylights, Ventilating Bricks ;° Cast-iron Chimney-pieces, with and without Grates; Rabbit Traps, Fox Traps, Galvanized Wire 
Netting, Fencing Wire, Sheet and Perforated Zinc, Sink Traps, Furnace Doors and Frames, Hot Air and Plain Stoves. Also on Sale, 


Saunders’ Patent Cooking Range, the most economical Cooking Apparatus of the day. 
Manufacturing and General Ironmongers and Tool Warehouse—81, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 

Spade, Shovel, and Tool Works—CLONSKEAGH. 

Agents for Perry’s Patent Fire-proof Safes; quality considered, they are the cheapest in the market. Builders are invited to inspect 


our Stock previous to purchasing. 


MIEDRPEVAE METAL WORKERS & GAS 
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5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, DUBLIN. 


— IOHNSTON BROS 
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TORY, 190, HIGH HOLBOR 


RICE’S DOUBLE PATENT FIRE-RESISTING 
and BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, containing all the 
Improvements under his two Patents of 1855 and 1859, and 
fitted with his “NE-PLUS-ULTRA” LOCK, are Sold 
Retail from Ten to Thirty per Cent. under the Safes of other 
first-class Makers. 
PRICE'S PATENT IRON DOORS and FRAMES, for 
Strony Rooms and Fire-proof Closets. The size, 6 feet by 


4°. 2 feet 6 inches. Both Fire-proof and not Fire-proof always 
+>). in stock. 


PRICE'S New Patent ‘‘ NE-PLUS-ULTRA” LOCK is 


‘o)// warranted unpickable aguinst every known mode of picking ; 


and from its simplicity of construction, nothing but absolute 
violence can throw it out of action; and the extra strength 
of its parts renders it the most durable Lock extant. Svuld 
Retail, with Seven Acting Levers, Twenty per Cent. under 
other first-class Locks with but Six Levers. 

INustrated Price Lists of Safes and Locks (with Testi- 
monials), free, on application to the Tatentee and Manufac- 
turer, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 


\) 
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HOTOGRAPHIC ETCHING.”— 
A simple and useful application of Photography, 
requiring no camera nor expensive apparatus, and 
practically useful to architects and others in multi- 
plying copies of plans and drawings generally. 

W. STRUDWICK will send his Book of Instruc- 
tions on the subject (post free) for Eighteen Stamps. 
Personal instructions if required. 


2, BOLTON-TERRACE, NEWINGTON, Lonpon, 8. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 
Agents to Maw and Co., are prepared to supply De- 
signs for Floors of Churches, Conservatories, Entrance 
Halls, and Passages, with proper Workmen to lay 
them fn any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at their Warerooms, 


11 anp 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 
HEILS AND SCOTT 


are further enlarging their new and extonsive 
PREMISES, 
29, WESTMORELAND-STREET. 
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Iron Founders, Hlumbers, Kc. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
QUARRYMEN, ETC. 
E VERY description of SHOVELS, 
4 Stepces, Hamers, Picks, Steel, Crab Winches, 
Putiey BLocns, Cuan; Mason's, SmatH's, and WoRK- 
men's Too.s of all kinds. 
THOMAS HENSHAW & CO., 


Hakpwakk MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, 


AND 
81, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


CHEAP IRONMONGERY. 
WELL ASSORTED STOCK of 
BUILDERS’ and FURNISHING IRONMON- 

GERY, also GARDEN and WORKMEN'S TOOLS 
of all kinds, which are offered at the lowest price of 
the day, for Cash, at 
EGGINTON & CO.’S (Lats FritzRerrr's), 
No. 160, CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN. 


EAM & SCALE MANUFACTORY 


and GENERAL IRONMONGERY STORES, 
MOUNTRATH-STREET, PILL-LANE, DUBLIN, 
SAMUEL GATCHELL and SONS 
Continue to carry on their business as heretofore in 
the above Concerns. 


NEW BaLtance Roitima BRIDGE. 


KENNY'S PATENT. 

The undersigned beg to call the attention of En- 
gineers and the Public to the above description of 
Upening Bridge, xs now being constructed for the 
entrance to the St. George's Dock, Custom-house 
Quay, Dublin, for the Board of Works, which will be 
found superior to the ordinary Swivel Bridge, both 
in point of simplicity of Construction and Cost. 

Plans and Specifications furnished, and Licenses 
granted on application to 

TURNER AND GIBSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
HAMMERSMITH aa tas BALL's-BRIDGE, 


RON CASTINGS —Castines of 


every description for Gas and Water Companics, 
Millwrights. Builders, Plumbers, &c., made at 
SEVILLE IKON bee SEVILLE-PLACE, 
UBLIN. 


WILLIAM TURNER, 


XMANTOWN FOUNDRY & IRON 


WORKS, 
108, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. 

Cast-Iron Girpgrs, Plain and Ornamental Pitcars, 
Moulded and Plain Gutrmnrs, Tank Plates, Gus Retorts 
and Pipes, Kitchen Range Work, Millwright, Cast- 
ings, Balconies, Brackets, Staircase Ballusters, etc., 
supple A large variety of Models for the above 
n stock. 


LOSE FIRE KITCHEN RANGES. 
GODDARD'S PATENT ECONOMICAL COOK- 
ING APPARATUS. 
JOSHUA EDMUNDSON AND CO., 
Are Sole Agents for the above Ranges. 


Their chief advantage is economy in fuel, no por- | affected 


tion of the heat generated being allowed to go to 
waste, and is all available for Cooking, which occu- 
pies a shorter time, and is done much more effectually 
than by the ordinary process. 

J. EB. and Co. arc manufacturers of THE PATENT 
GAS APPARATUS, for Lighting Gentlemen's Country 
Mansions, Mills, Manufactories, Country Towns, &c. 

House FORNIsHinG LkoNMONGERA, Gas FITTERS, 

AND GaAs ENGINRERS, 
34, 35, & 36, CAPEL-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Agents for Milner's Fireproof SAFES and BOXES. 


WROUGHT IRON TANKS. 
HESE USEFUL ARTICLES are 
suitable for every place where a supply of water 
is necessary. Theirsuperiority over Cast [ron, Lead, 
or Stone is manifest, from the fact of their being much 
lighter, also completely obviating the difficulty in 
staunching, so objectionuble in all Cast Iron Tanks. 
They are made in every shape and form, to snit the 
places where they are to be fixed. 
Prices from 3d. to 5d. per Gullon, the larger sizes 
being cheaper in proportion. 
HODGES AND SONS, 
MANUFACTURING TRONMONGERS, 
16, WESTMORELAND STREET, anp 20 & 21, 
ASTON'S QUAY, DUBLIN. 
N.B.—Force Pumps, Baths, and all description of 
Hydraulic Plumbing work executed on the most im- 
proved principle. 


OBERT MACLAREN & CO,, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN 
PIPES, for Gas or Water, by an IMPROVED 
PATENT. 
GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS, 
and WROUGHT-IRON TUBE MAKERS. 
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Statuarp, Marbles, Cements. 
ELLIS AND CoO., 


PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS,|S 


MALONE MILLS, 


BLACKSTAFF ROAD, BELFAST. 
Sole Agents tn Dublin, 
Measrea. CAROLIN anpD EGAN, 20, EDEN-QUAY. 


(hoes M‘ANASPIES, Practical, Plain, 

and Ornamental Stucco Plasterers, Scagiiola and 

Figure Artists, Staturista, and Asphalte Workers, &c, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND STATUARY GALLERIES, 


81, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STRELT, DUBLIN. 


EMENT—ROMAN, PORTLAND, 
MASTIC, & PLASTER of PARIS. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


ueey PIECES— in Italian, Bel- 
J gian, Irish, and English Marble; Enamelled Slate, 
and Cast Iron: suitable for Drawing-rooms, Dining- 
rooms, Bed-reoms, &c. A very large Stock to select 
from. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-place, Dublin. 


BEST CEMENTS. 
OMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 
CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
10, Siz. Jonn's-Quay, Dustin. 
Georar HoLmes and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above materials of genuine quality, diroct 


from the best manufacturers. Also Sewerage Pipes, 
Junctions, Bends, éc. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC. 
AMES HOGAN AND SONS, 


PLamy and ORNAMENTAL Stocco PLasreREns, 

CremenT WORKERS, &c., 
168, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 

Beg leave to state that they will furnish every des- 

cription of Piaster Ornaments for the Decoration of 

Cornices, Ceutre Pieces for Ceilings, at Moderate 

Prices and on the Shortest Notice. 

Country Orders strictly attended to. 


BARHAM’S RENDERING CEMENT. 
OR internal and external Plastering, 


Scagliola, #c.— Walls covcred in a single work- 
ing.—May be Painted or Papered on within 12 hours. 
—Sold by weighit. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
ALFRED @. BARHAM,. 
CEMENT AND PLASTER WORKS, 
BRIDGEWATER. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
{Copy.] Five Ways, Birminghum, March, 15, 1860 

Mr. BARHaM.—Sik—After several trials in various 
ways, both inside and out, of your cement, I can con- 
fidently certify for all you state as to its quality. 

I have both papered and painted on the same im- 
mediately, and find neither color or puint in ihe least 
A lam, Sir, yours truly, 

(Signed) J. CREASWELL. 


Decorative Paiuting, Gilding, and Paper- 
hanglog EstabHshment, 119, Duke-st., d 
18, Parr-st., Liverpoul. Jan. 17, 1860. 
Smr—I have much pleasure in bearing my testi- 
mony to the good qualities of your * Rendering ™ 
Cement. 1 find that paint will stand well upon this 
ees after being allowed only three or four days 
ry. 

In another case a wet piece of this Cement wa» 
papered with a delicate Pink Glazed Paper, and I 
find that neither color nor glaze has sustained injury. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) p pro ALEXANDER WHITE. 
Ricwarp S. Warre. — 


(Copy.) Bridgnorth, Oct. 25, 1859. 
Dear Sir—We have tried your sample of “ Ren- 
d ring,’ and find it more than justifies our antici- 
pations. We have tried it raw as a Cement for ex- 
ternal work in a very exposed position in a Church 
Tower, to fix In some Iron Cramps in lHicu of lead, 
and find it answer perfectly; also for cornices; also 
mixed with hair murtar as gauged stuff for forcing 
work; aud fn several other waya. When anything 
rtirs, we will apply to you for some more, as we find 
it better and cheaper for gauged work than any we 
have ever had.— With respects, Sir, we remain yours 
very truly, (Signed) Joun Pickanp & Son. 


CENTRAL DEPOTS. 

Lonpon—A. J. TaTua, 14, South-wharf, Padding- 
ton Basin, W., and Purtieet-street, Barl-whurf, Black- 
friars, E.C. 

LiverrooL— GeoncR F. CHantre.r. 6, 8, and 31, 
atton-garden, 60, Solo-strect, aud Bank-quay, 
Warringtun. 


(Copy.] 
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Plaster of Paris. John's Patent Stucco 
Roman Cement. t. 

Portland Cement. 
Patent Mastic Cement. Cement. 


Of the best quality, to be had of 
ALMON RICE, AND CO. 
8, ANGLESEA-STREET. 
Also Crown, Shect, and Plate Glass: Fire Bricks, 
Tiles, &c.; Painters’ and Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 
Steam MILLs anD Manuracrorny—CROWN-ALLBEY. 
Established, a.p. 1780. 


@ils, Colours, Sluss, kc. 


ANNIN’S Wholesale and Retail 
Drva, O1., CoLour, and GLass WareHoUsE, 


2, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
cnear D‘Olier-street. ) 
Cattle Medicine of all kinds. 
N.B.— Every article is warranted genuine, and et 
the lowest price. 


ROPAGATING GLASSES, & Gar- 
DEN Caps for covering Flowers. A large Stock at 
JOHN CARRICKS, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


NION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 


‘The very beautiful article of Plate Glasa, manv- 
factured by this company, can be had at the price of the 
lowest in the market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE anv SON, 
Agents for Ireland, 
11 awp 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


d Neen GLASS, Bonemtan Gtass, 


Parian Vases, Figures, & HyracintrH Glasses 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY’S-ABBEY. 


RooM PAPER, in great variety, at 


MAURICE BROOKS’, SackKvVILLE-PLack, Dublin. 


G LASS SHADES—Roonp, Oval, 
and SquakeE, with Gilt, Black, and Inlaid Stands. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'’S-ABBEY. 


OSEPH O’LEARY, DECORATOR, 

Painter, Room Paper Maflufacturer, and Dealer 

in Window Glass, and Laminated Lead for Damp 
Walls, No. 1, TEMPLE-LANE, Dame-street. 


INDOW GLASS—Crown, SHEE, 


PLate, POLISHED, AND Rouen. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


PLATE GLASS kept in Stock and 
supplied immediately. whereby the nsual delay 

in ordering from the Manufactory is avoided. 
MAURICE BROOKS, SackvViL_e-PLace, Dusit. 


Jublications. 


HANDY BOOK on VILLA 


| ARCHITECTURE. By C. WICKES, Architect. 
Five designs, thirty plates, with outline, specifications, 
und estimates, royal 4to (12g in. by 10 in.), half 
morocco, gilt edges. &c., &c. £1 78. 

“ An elegant quarto volume. The plans are very 
well arranged, and the whole may be regarded as 
decidedly a Handy Book."— Butider, October 29, 1859. 

“The plans are on the whole conveniently ar- 
ranged, and merit attention. .... It isa handsome 
volume."—Juilding News, Nov. 4, 1859. 

London: Tuoxpsun and Co., I11, Strand, W.C. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS. 


Will be ready on the 15th of January, 1860, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


thee CALCULATOR; or, TIMBER- 
MERCHANTS and BUILDER'S GUIDE. 

By Wiutiam RicHaRpson & CHas. Gane, of Wisbech. 
Containing about 500 pages, L2mo. Should be on 

the desk of every one connected with the trade, and 

will be found invaluable for casting and checking tn- 

voices, etc., both in reduction of quantity and moncy, 

with other information. Order early of 

KELLY & CO., Op Boswait-courT, Strawn, W.C. 


Demy 8vo., 78., Plans and View. 
HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS. 
Socially and Architecturally sketched by Taos. 

Morus 

“Full of valuable information and suggestions 
It fa not every man that can make a work on 
such a practical subject interesting reading; bdut 
Mr. Morris may certainly claim credit even in this 
respect.""— Literary Garete. 

ie London: Stupkin, Marshall, &' Co. 


> IF 0D 


Aquariums, Fern Cases, et 
decay, and economy in the 
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GALLON AND BEAN, LEEDS, 


Cut & WHrought Pail PManufacturers, & Bardiware Merchants, 


PESPECTFULLY request all 


Burtpers, CONTRACTORS, CARPENTERS, 

&c., requiring Mortising Machines, previous 
to purchasing, to examine and test their 
ent combined Crank and Lever Machine, 
which will Mortise (Tenon and Bore, if re- 
quired) both Hard and Soft Wood, and is 
also adapted for Drilling and Punching Iron. 

The superiority of this Machine over all 
others consists tn the substitution of a solid 
wrought-iron plate Crank or Eccentric, by which 
greater power is obtained, in place of cast-metal 
Rack and Pinion Wheel, the Teeth or Cogs in 
which are so liable to strip or break out—in the 
direct and perpendicular action of the Lever 
and Crank on the Cutting Tool, and conse- 
quent diminution of friction—-in being stronger 
and less complicated in its construction, and 
more powerful in its motion—in the facility of 
its adaptation to the various depths of material 
—and in its non-liabitity to break or get out of 
working order. 

This Machine has now been adopted in 
preference to all others by some of the prin- 
cipal Builders in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Belfast, who will bear 
testimony to its being the most powerful and 
efficient yet made. 

For further culars apply to the Pa 
tentees and Makers, GALLON, BEAN, and 
LUMB, LEEDS. ; 
Extract from the Report of the Royal Dublin 

Society's Spring Show, 1859 :— 

“Gallon, Bean, and Lumb, Leeda, exhi- 
bited a very useful and complete Mortising 
Machine, which was highly commended.” 

N.B.—The Patentees respectfully intimate 
that this Patent extends to, and comprises 
Machines for Mortising by Steam and other 
motive power, as well as by hand; and 
makers and vendors of, or parties buying or 
using Mortising Machines, e@re cautioned 
against any infringement, as the patent right 
will be strictly maintained. 


E PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW BARS, adapted for Domestic 
Windows, Shop Fronts, Conservatories, Skylights, Verandahs, Exhibition and Counter Cases, 


facili 


c., etc., combining perfect transmission of light, durublility against rust or 
ty with which they are kept clean. 


Aquariums with Slate or Marble Bottoms of various sizes, with or without Fountains, also of glass. 
Manufactured by LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham. 
All kinds of Flint Glass, cut and plain, Coloured Window Sheet, Optical Sheet, Coloured Lenses, ete. 


Agents at Dublin—Messrs. Sisrnorrse and Son, CokK-HILL. 


WILLIAM BISSELL, 
UNION-STREET, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


OLE Pyoprietor of the 
Improved MORTISING 
MACHINE, the newest, most 
easy, simple, and powerful yet 
invented. 
Also the universally and 
justly-celebrated Equi-action 


RIM AND MORTISE 
LOCKS. 


Patentee of the well-known 
FLOORING DOGS, 
AND 
4-Tow Lirtirae JAcKs. 


FACTOR 
AND 


General Manufacturer 


OF 
BUILDERS’ 1[RONMONGERY. 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, LONDON. 
Patron, H. R. H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
TO ART-STUDENTS AND ARTIST-WORKMEN. 
PRIZES are offered for MODELLING, METAL- 
WORK, WOOD-CARVING, COLOURED DECORA- 
TION, and DRAWINGS for PAINTED GLASS. 
Particulars may be had at the Office of the Duaiin 
Bortpmr; of the Attendant in the Gallery of the 
nnbeubiseng defeat : ar by ae to the Honorary 
Secretary, at 18, Strat. -place, W. 
; A. J. B. Buresrorp Hopr, President. 
Gro. GILBERT Scott, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 
(13, Stratford-place, W.) 


RT-UNION OF IRELAND.— 


President—Tuz Eart oF CHARLEMONT. 

There will be one Prize of £100, and a gradasted 
scale from that downwards, similar te last year, in 
proportion to the amount of Subscriptions for the year, 

ONE GUINEA EACH SHARES. 

Prizeholders have the right of selection in all cases. 
Subscriptions will be received by Members of the 
Committee; by the Secretary, George F. Mulvany, 
Esq., 113, Grafton-street; and by the Local Agents 
in Dublin and throughout Ireland. Copies of the 
Report of jast year and Prospectuses sent free by post. 


SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL CLOSE on 25rn Lust. 


SHILLING ART UNION OF DUBLIN. 
ON THE MONEY PRIZE SYSTEM. 
SANCTIONED BY THR PRIVY COUNCIL FOR TRADE. 


IGHT of Selection by Prize Holders 

from the Royal Hibernian Academy's Exhibi- 

tion. Drawing of Prizes on Ist of June. Highest 

Prize not to be less than ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 

SnHarrs Ong Smtiina EAcH. 

To be had from all Printsellers and Stationers, from 

Members of the Committey, and from the Society's 
Agents.—By order, M. ANGELO HAYES, Sec., 

4, SALEM-PLACE, 


IMPROVED APPLICATION OF WATER POWER. 
THE TURBINE. 


WAC, ADAM, BROTHERS, & CO., 


ENGINEERS, SOHO FOUNDRY, BELFAST, 
have been engaged for tweive years, with complete 
success, in manufacturing their improved TurRBINEs, 
and can recommend them with confidence. These 
Wheels are applicable to all practicable heights of 
full and quantities of water..giving a much higher 
per-centuge of power than the best VerTicaL WATER 
Wares. On low falls they have the great advantage 
of not being affected by floods or back-water. Further 
particulars on application. 


HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, DUBLIN. 
\ ESSRS. TURNER anp GIBSON, 


Manufacturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, 

Frult Houses, Pine Pits, etc. 

OgNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, 
Trellises, Flower Stands, Vases, etc. ‘ 
GRAND Entrancrk Gates, Guard Railings, Farm 

Gates, Hurdles, and Strained Wire Fencing, etc. 

Iron Roors for Railway Stations, Breweries, Gas 
Works, and Farm Buildings, ete. 

Waruine & VENTILATING Dwelling Houses, Prisons, 
Conservatories, Mills, and Public Buildings, etc. ; 
House, Laundry, Cooking, and Steaming Appa- 
ratus. 

Bripces, Grrpgrs, Iron Lattice, Bowstring, Suspen- 
sion, Patent Balance Rolling, and Swivel Bridges, 
and Floor Girders 

T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their work, 
to the Iron Conservatories, Heating, etc., as erected 
at the Royat Botanic GARDENS, Kew; the INNER 

Botanic, Reeent’s Park; CHELTEXHAM; 

VICEREGAL LODGE; GLASNEVIN; and various Works 

by them throughont the United Kingdom. 


ODGES and SONS’ IMPROVED 
HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 
The most efficient mode of warming HOT-HOUSES, 
Conservatories, Public Buildings, Churches, Shopa, 
dc. HODGES and SONS request the attention of 
parties requiring heating apparatus to their im- 
proved method, which, by means of the peculiar 
construction of the Boller, is capable of raising a very 
high temperature at an almost nominal cost for fuel; 
the ordinary rofuse of a dwelling-house being suffi- 
cient to keep it in full working power. 
HODGES AND SONS, 
16, WESTMORELAND-STREET, and 
20 and 21, ASTON'S-OUAY. 
ManvuFracrory — PRICE'S-LANE, ASTON’S-QUAY. 
N.B.—Force Pumps, Bsths, and all description of 
Hydraulic Plumbing work executed on the most im- 
proved principle. 
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Building Materials. 
SAWING, PLANING, & MOULDING MILLS, 


GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN, 
MICHAEL MEADE, 


H AVING completed the extensive 


Buildings and Machinery for Sawing, Planing, 
Moulding, Tenoning, Grooving, &c., Timbers at his 
new works, begs to inform his friends and the public 
that, in conjunction with his business as Builder, 
he has opened a new department for the sale 
of all deacriptiona of Materials used in Buil- 
ding. Timber, Deals, Laths, Prepared Flooring, 
Skirtings and Mouldings of all Sizes and Patterns 
aiways on hand. Doors, Sashes, Sash Frames, 


Shutters, Architraves, &c., made to order on the/p 


shortest notice and most reasonable terms. Being 
the only Manufactory of the kind in Dublin, it offers 
an advantage to persons Building which has not 
hitherto presented itself in this country. 

From M. M.'s long practical experience in the 
working of all descriptions of Timber. persons re- 
quiring thcir Timber sawn or planed will find a great 
advantage in sending it to the above Mills. 


Oe HENRY CARROLL, 


70, SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S-QUAY, 
(formerly occupied by Mr. James Fagan). 
Now landing, ex CLIO, from Quebec, 

The following FIRST-CLASS TIMBER GOODS :— 
Prime Red ae of largest average and superior des- 

cription. 
» Quebec Ouk, Elm and Ash. 
» While Pine, clean and large. 
» Pine Board Timber, of largest averages. 
» Pine Deals & Plank, 1st & 2d quality (no 8rds). 
» Spruce Deals & Buttens, do., do., do. 
» Pine Staves and Hogshead Staces. 

N.B.—This Curgo is one of the best ever brought 
into this market, and the Timber will be sold accord- 
ing to the established rule of the port—viz., STRING 
MEASURE. 

70, SIR JOHN ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

Ys also fully supplied with the best ENGLISH, 
IRISH, and SCOl'CH CLAY GOODS, including 

Root Tile, all sizes, Fire Bricks and Blocks, 

Paviug Tile, do. Chimney Tops and Cans. 

Ridge ‘Tile, do. Common and Fancy Bricks. 

Sewer Pipe, do. Red Fronting Bricks. 
Rangor Slates, and Bangor and Valencia Slate Slabs, 
Slate Cisterns; Portland, Scotch, Caen, and Daubigny 
Stone; Irish Limestone. in Block; Yorkshire and 
hele Flagging; Seasoned Mahogany and Walnut 
Plan 


TWO CARGOES OF FIRE-CLAY (Coal Island) 
DRAINAGE PIPES, are now discharging. 

R. H. MONSELL begs to infomn his Friends and 
the Public that he has resigned his appointment with 
Messrs. JOHN Martin and Son, and is now conduct- 
ing the above establishment. Al! orders entrusted to 
his care will have, as usual, his personal uttention. 


UPERIOR Rep Frontina BRICKS, 


also Prime Stock Bricks, detivered at any Station 
on the Dublin and Wicklow Railway, at Kingstown, 
Dublin, &c., can be had from 
BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Samples lie at our office. 


UILDERS’ GOODS, Kitchen Ranges, 


Tronmongery, Window Glass, Oils, Paints, and 
Paper Hangings, of the best qualities, at MAURICE 
BROOKS’, SACK VILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


PATENT RIDGE TRESSLE, 


For Builders, Bricklayers, Painters, 


&c. These Tressles will be found very {mpor- 
tant, as they make a safe and useful Scaffuld on the 
Ridge of a Bullding in a few minutes. 

For particulars apply to WILLIAM WILKINS, 
Buitpgr, BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


i Nagase AND* SLATE STORES, 
SWIET'S-ROW, LowgrR GRMOND-QUAY 
(Near the Metal Bridge). 

Muhogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Walnut, Birch, 
American Ash, Pine, Deals, Staves, &c., &e. A large 
Stock of Staves on Lands. Country Orders promptly 
attended to. GEORGE FINNEGAN. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ICTOR anp SON, Quarry Pro- 


PRIETORS and Stone MERCHANTS, BATH. 
List of Prices of Box Ground, and Corsham Down 
Stone (Joaded In railway trucks at Box or Corsham 
Station ), ulso cost of transit to all parts of the king- 
dom forwarded on application to Bath Freestone 
Works, Box, near Chippenham, Wilts. Dressings 
toth plain and ornamentdi) prepared ready for 
fixing.) Vases, Tombs, Cuimncy-pieces, &e, 


SCOTCH FREESTONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
LEADBETTER, GOVAN, anp CO., 
HUNTERSHILL anp COLTMUIR QUARRIES, 


BISHOPSBRIDGE, ng&ar GLASGOW. 
OFFICE IN GLASGOW—13, GORDON-ST. 


STONES furnished, to any extent, in 


Blocks, Scantlings, or sawn up to any thickness, 
on the shortest notice, from the above extensive and 
well-known Quarries 

This Stone is now largely used in Ireland for the 
ashlar fronts of Public Buildings, Noblemen’s Man- 
sions, cut stone dressings, interior columrs and a:ches 
of churches, dressings of schools and villas, and is well 
adapted for every purpose to which cut stone is appiled. 

The facilities for shipping are unsurpassed, being 
connected by private rall way with the Forth and Clyde 
Canal (within a few miles of the Clyde), where vessels 
of upwards of a hundred tons can be loaded in u few 


ours. 

L, G., and Co., will be happy to farnish Architects, 
Builders, and others with list of prices at the Quarries, 
free on board, and freight to any port in the kingdom. 
All orders promptly and carefully shipped. 


OFFICE OF THE “CROWHILL, MILTON, AND 
KENMUIR QUARRY COMPANY (Limited).” 


51, RENFIELD-sTREET, GLaSGow. 
AVING entered upon a Lease of 


those extensive and weli-known Quarries— 
Crowhill, Milton, and Kenmuir, near Bishopbriggs— 
long wrought by Mr. Wm. Neilson, parties desirous 
of supplying themselves with a first-class Rock, will 
= served promptly with any quantity, however 
arge. 

From our facilities for despatching materials by 
private Railway to Forth and Clyde Canal, Builders 
in Ireland will find this a cheap and ready mode of 
supplying themselves. 

Any orders with which we may be favoured, shal] 
reccive our best attention. 

WILLIAM GRAY, Secretary. 

Notr—We refer for sample of our stone to the new 
National Practising Schools, at Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin, and new Exchange, Dundalk. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL ann SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 

ATH. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depots, also cost 
of transit to any part of the United Kingdom, fur- 
nished on application to Bath Stone Office, Corsham, 

8. 
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PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


ELLIS AND CO., 


MALONE MILLS, BELFAST, 
Manufacturers of 


PaTENtT ASPHALTE ROOFING, SHEETING, INODOROUS, 
AND Borer F £1.78, 


Sole Agents in Dublin, 
Messrs. CAROLIN axp EGAN, 20, EDEN-QUAY 


SPHALTIC ROOFING FELT, a 


light, clean, economical, and durable roofing, 
price Id. per square foot. Samples and instructions 
inay be had gratis in answer to letters mom any part 
addressed to MAURICE BROOKS, Ironxamoncery, 
G.ass, & hoow PareR WARKHOUSK, SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


RAUGHTS of COLD AIR round 


DOORS and WINDOWS prevented by GREEN- 
WOOD'S PATENT INDIA RUBBER STOPS, and 
Selfacting Slides, for the bottoms of Doors, which 
have proved to supersede all previous invention for 
the purpose of Making the Juints of Doors, Windows, 
Show Cases, &c., Air ‘TIGHT. 

Agents for the Patentee— 
FERGUSON AND CO., 
Patentees & Manufacturers of Vulcanized India Rubver, 

Gulta Percha Waterpreof & Airproof Fabrics, 
105, GRAF TON-ST., DUBLIN, 


Building Ground, Kc. 
UILDING GROUND at RATHGAR 


—between Kenilworth-square and Harold‘s-cros- 
road, near Roundtown—to be Let, at from ‘2s. to 3s. 
per Foot, Landed Estates Court Title, and 900 ycan' 
Lease. Apply to 

BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
N.B.—A Quarry on the land, and bricks at half-price. 


FEW HALF-ACRE PLOTS at 


DUNDROUM for Detached Houses, within three 
minutes’ walk of the Railway Station, to be Le 
cheap. Bricks and Stone on very moderate terms to 
parties building. 

BENTLEY AND SON, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


BELMYRA, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. 
TO CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS. 
h OST DesiraB_Le Burtpina Grounp 
TO BE LET.—This Estate, containing 1350 
Acres, situated within half a mile of the Dundinm 
Railway Station, has been laid ont in Lots for Build- 
ing. The position is admitted to be the most bean- 
tiful in the environs of Dublin, and is particularly 
well circumstanced in every respect, commanding 
views of Killiney Hill, overlooking Mount Merrion, 
City and Bay of Dublin, &c. : 

A rafiway station in the centre of the estate isin 
contemplation, bringing it within ten minutes’ drive 
per rail of Harcourt: street. 

A map of the lands, showing them Iald out in 
building lots, can be seen, and every information 


obtained, at the offices of Edward Henry Carson, 
C.E., Architect, &c., 25, Harcourt-street. 


O BUILDERS.—TO BE LET, in 
RATHGAR, on the Roundtown-road, about 500 
Feet of BUILDING GROUND, 260 feet from front to 
rere, at 46. per foot. Also, in Rathgar-avenue and 
Beauchamp-avenue, 2,000 feet, at 38. per foot. Lease 
999 years. The situation is unquestionably the best 
in the suburbs of Dublin. Apply to Dr. Beaccnranr, 
115, Baaaot-street; or to F. Armstrong, Builder, 
BaGG@ot-stREET. 


EWBRIDGE—Bu!.Lpine Grounp. 


Several Lots of BUILDING GROUND to be 
LET In the rising aud rapidly improving town of 
NEWBRIDGE, in the County of Kildare, including a 
most eligible site reserved foran Hotel, which is very 
much required in the neighbourhood, and which 
would be sure to have inimense business, there being 
nothing of the kind capable of meeting the require- 
ments of the large Cavalry Garrison at Newbridge, 
the Camp on the Curragh, and the crowds who come 
= unas for the reviews and races on that grand 
Pp au Nn. 

Newbridge is a most central position for the meets 
of the Kildare Hounds (being itself one of them), 
and is close to the Station on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, and one mile from the Curragh. 

For further Particulars apply to Ponsonby Moore, 
Esq.. Moorefield House, Newbridge. 


BENSON’S WATCHES. 


“ Perfection of mechanism.” 
—AMorning Post, 

Gold, 5 to 100 Guineaa. 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for ** Ben- 

son's Iustrated Pamphlet,” 

descriptive of every constrac- 

tion of watch now made, with 

ee their prices, 

“S, Watches sent to all parts of 

mY} the Kingdom, free by post. 

2, Or to India and the Colonies 

4 for 58. extra. 

88 & 34, LUDGATE BILL, 

LONDON, F.C. 

Established 1749, 


BBOTSON’s Iuprovep OAK STAIN, 


for imparting to New Deal the appearance of Oak, 
and to New Oak the appearunce of Antiquity. 

It is about half the expense of paint, and is easily 
applied with a brush. Being an Oil Stain, it has the 
important advantage over all other stains of being 
impervious to wet. It produces a bright gloss, but if 
a high polish is required, the proper varnish can be 
applied. It requires no size or previous preparation 
of the wood. 

The Stain (with the proper varnish, If required), 
of three shades—Light, Middle, and Dark—1is sold in 
toe ut 6d., ls., and 2s. each, or by the Gallop, 
at 108. 

Sore AcEXTs—BOILEAU axp BOYD, 


(Late John George Boileau and Co., Mary’s-abbcy) 
92, BRIDE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
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ART EXHIBITION—ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


HOUGH, numerically speaking, the display at the present 
exhibition—the thirty-second—of the Academy is not equal 


to many of its predecessors, in excellence it is nevertheless 
superior to the majority, and certainly inferior to none of those that 
we can call to miad. Exercising a wise discretion, and in direct 
contradiction to the principle that heretofore induced the Council 
to cover every available inch of wall-space with any sort of 
production that might be denominated “a picture,” by way of “ not 
discouraging young artists,” the present Committee boldly decided 
on rejecting every contribation that had not some claim to merit— 
and numbers were deemed unworthy— hence the comparative paucity 
of works this year. We wish, however, that the same principle 
had heen extended to the architectural department, which is con- 
temptibly meagre; and ‘twere better far that the triplet sister's 
name had not been associated at all with painting and sculpture, 
but were expunged from the catalugue altogether. On previous 
occasions we alluded to the unpardonable apathy of the architec- 
tural profession towards contributing works to these periodical exhi- 
bitions of—what should be regarded! by its members--a “ national” 
art institution; but never, to our knowledge, has it been so glaringly 
palpable aa this year. Whence the cause? Lack of ability there 
is none; the general excellence of the designs even furnished in the 
recent compcetitions—for the Molyneux and St. Andrew's Churches — 
incontestibly evidence that fact. Apropos to this, and cautiously 
touching on personalities, may we collectively ask the authors of 
the designs in question, might they not have perpetuated their own 
merits in the public eye, and conferred an essential benefit on this 
department of the Acedemy, by sending them to this exhibition? 
We learn that such was the intention of one of the competitors, the 
fulfilment of which, however, seems to have bean prevented by some 
unexplained cause; but it would have pleased us to hear that even 
the tniention were more general. The first responsibility of aiding 
an institation in ite purpuse devolves on its own members’ example, 
and, if contributions be thence found wanting, the fault is trebly 
culpable; s0 we must remark, that of those now identified with the 
Academy, we find but one architect exhibitor—viz., Mr. M‘Carthy, 
who contributes a view of Saiut John’s new Church, Convent, and 
Schools at Tralee; but, judging from that gentleman's extensive 
practice, we should have lovked for a more important display ; 
however, the drawing stands out in bold relief from the two or 
three others—shall we say architectural ? — with which it is 
placed in juxta-position. That in our future reviews opportunity 
may not be afforded for similar strictures on the profession is our 
sincere wish, both for the credit of its members, the sake of art, 
and the welfare of the Academy; and in this spirit are our remarks 
dictated. Intended changes in the constitution of thie boly, by 
whieh an additional number of architects will be admissible as 
members or associates, will doubtless effect a desired end in this re- 
spect; and let us hope that the elected gentlemen—whoever they 
may be—-will, by their practical encouragement and example, prove 
themnelves worthy of their position. 

Among the foreign pictures, the contributions of Otto de Thoren, 
of Brussels, author of “‘ Managing” (No. 17), and “The Steeple 
Chase” (No. 168), are distinguished for their solid and effective 
manuer ; his paintings of horses are not surpassed by the best of our 
English artists. 

Eugene de Block, another of the Belgian school. produces works 
in a very vigorous style, full of character, and powerful in colour. 
He oontributes “' French Taught Here” (No. 173), a somewhat unin- 
tellizible title at first view, but evidently a libel on Aow it ts taught, 
as the scholars are all represented at the wrong side of the school- 
touse door, and in uproarious confusion; while the amazed master, 


javested with his badge of authority, sallies forth to allay the 


ne re a eee 


ee 


the Grave.” 

Camille Venneman, of Antwerp, paints very much in the manner 
of the old Flemish masters, deep in colour and admirable in cha- 
racter and expression. His ‘ Laitures dans la Prairie’ (No. 68), 
and his ‘‘ Fete de Village” (459), are full of freedom and beauty. 

Jules Wagner has two exquisite pictures—probably the most 
attractive in the large room—* Musique, Femme, et Vin" (No. 38), 
and ‘* La Chateleine” (No. 50). Deventer, of Amsterdam, has two 
‘Sea Views,” and “A Landscape” of merit. Pierre Dielman dis- 
plays great excellence in “ L’Ane et Moutons” (No 24). Versheur's 
(No. 128) ‘* Horses” deserve special mention. P. V. Schendel, who, 
if we mistake not, was the artist of “ ‘I'he Adoration of the Majii,” 
displayed at a previous exhibition, has another this year, wherein 
the effect of lamplight on a lady playing the guitar is marvellously 
wonderful (see No. 415). 

Of the Eaglish school we do not find an example this season of 
extraordinary merit, but there are several possessing considerable 
excellence. The painting of “the Irish Council,” bought by her 
Majesty, cannot be deemed one of Wilkie’s best works, at least as 4 
specimen of colouring: yet in composition, character, and general 
atrangement, it is clever. I¢ would also appear as if the picture 
had been somewhat tampered with, by a cleansing process probably. 

The cattle pieces of Willis and Cooper are admirable; Armitaze, 
Duncan, and Fisher-—our Irish artist, long resident in Londun—are 
well represented in their general styles. 

In water colour, Llarding, Miss Macerone, and a few others, are of 
the English schools. Our native artists, in the number and merit of 
their works, contributed by far the most attractive portion of the 
exhibition; in several departments—in landscaye particularly — they 
may now be said to fear no competition. The representations of our 
romantic scenery are rendered with a gratifying fidelity, and a great 
amount of artistic skill And we should specially make honourable 
allusion te those by M. Kendrick, R.H.A.; Edwin Hayes, Bradford, 
Patrick Vincent Duffy, A. Nicholl, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.; William 
Craig, J. Richard Marquis, &c., &c., without disparagement to the 
works of many other artists too numervus in a necessarily circum- 
seribed notico even to allude to. 

There are comparatively few figure subjects, but nevertheless some 
of much meritare exhibited, including Scriptural and other historic:4 
und domestic scenes. They afford evidence of a fine feeling for 
the higher departments in art, and we hope to see an increased 
demand fur works of this class, calculuted to inspire an artist 
with a noble ambition in his profession. 

Of portraiture there is less than in any former exhibition. Mrs. 
Smith's portraits in oil, Mr. Mulrenin’s minatures, and Mr. Jones’ 
water colour, are the principal productions in this line. ‘There is an 
admirable water colour drawing by Burton, of which no words can 
convey an adequate idea. 

Amongst the sculptural works—which we must also remark, en 
passant, are neitbor as numerous nor as excellent as on previous 
occasions—Messrs. Thomas Farrel] and Joseph Kirk exhibit models 
of their respective designs fur the bas reliefs on the Wellington tes- 
timonial pedestal, already described in this journal ; as also dv 
Messrs. Terence Farrell for General Cole's statue, to be erected at 
Enniskillen; Mr. William Farrell a Madonna, Mr. James Farrell a 
Statuette of Goldsmith, Mr. John Farrell a Sleeping Youth, in 


marble; in all, serving to sustain the reputation of that eminent 
firm. Mr. Halse, an English sculptor, has also soine figures in 
marble and plaster, which deserve attention. <A bust frum the chisel 
of the late Jolin Hogan attracts much notice, and suggests the oft- 
repeated exclamation, ‘“ Poor Hogan.” 

The prizeholders in the Art Union of Ireland seem to have already 
selected various works, and their selectiuns are generally judicious ; 
after the drawing of the Shilling Art Union we doubtless shall notice 
many others labelled. 


ee ee 


Comestitive EXAMIUNATION.—The Directors of the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway requiring two junior clerks at the Waterford 
station, caused all the candidates—tifteen in number—to be examined 
in writing, dictation, grammar, arithmetic, geography, and history, 
by the Master of the Clonmel model school, and selected two who 
had been respectively educated in the Christian Brothers and the 
model schools in Waterford. 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF IRON IN CONSTRUCTION. 


By the following remarks we must not be considered as deteriorating 
a inaterial that the experience of late years has proved of such a:- 
vantage, both in an architectural and engineering seuse; but we wish 
to point out one or two growing evils, traceable to what may be 
termed a too eager adaptation. it isa subject demanding larger 
space, but we must content ourselves with a few brief remarks. 

As a natien we are slow, even toa fault, to adopt a newly-dis- 
covered article, and treat it often with undeserved su-picion. With 
iron we were remarkably cautious, but in all forms it has become of 
sich universal use, as facilities for producing it have increased, 
that to raise a doubt upon its applicability to almost every pur- 
pose, would seem to partake of the retrograde. And here we must 
remind our readers that it is not the material that we would find 
fault with at all, but the frequent reckleasness displayed in dealing 
with it. 

In the first place we allude to shop-fronts, now generally supported 
on slender cast-iron columns, girders passing along upon the caps, and 
thus supporting a heavy pile of brick-work. ‘The columns in some 
instances are wenk enough, and their distances apart somewhat 
alarming to behold. Now, presuming that these, with their super- 
incumbent girders, are strong enough to bear the brick-work or 
stone-work above—do they look so? ‘Their appearance is calcu- 
lated to raise a doubt in the mind of the passer-by, as to their 
stability, aud is this consistent with the spirit of architectural effect ? 
We should say not. It remains to be seen in a few years, when 
settlement shall have taken place, when sand or water may have 
caused what is called a ‘ drain” upon the footings, whether these 
columns will remain plumb, and the consequences that would ensue 
on such an event as their not dving so. We hope they may prove 
equal to their task. Not heeding eventualities, we may presume a 
suction just sufficient to support the weight above, let one flaw exist 
in that eection, andthe safety of the whole building is jeopardised. 
There are sutficient reasous why those who are so desirous of gaining 
window-space should be carcful not to risk a complete building to 
the saving of a little more iron in columns on which so much de- 
pends. So much more imperative is it that their sectional area 
should be in many instances increased, not on account of vertical 
pressure, but, if need be (which ig very likely), to resist in some 
meuscre a lateral thrust. 

In the second place, to make a great stride from domestic archi- 
tecture to marine, there seems a prave doubt to exist whether we 
suall not eventually step over the bounds of prudence, and by 
using iron to an excess, forget that good old seasoned oak has ever 
weathered the storm in days of yore. ‘The uncertainty of iron in 
the storm, as proved in the case of the «‘ Royal Charter” and others, 
owing to its brittle nature, and if it fails at all, in the completeness 
unl suddenness of the catastrophe, must go far to enforce caution on 
those who are now using it to so great an extent. Highly question- 
able is it whether it will really last solong as the stout timber; some, 
nay many, think not, but for the furtherance of sailing properties, 
we cannot doubt its exclusive advantages. Great improvements will 
render it more valuable. Cast steel, being of course another pre- 
paration of iron, now used so largely for railway purposes, will, ere 
lung, take its proper place, and no doubt will answer, though it 
enxonot in all the modes anticipated by its too sanguine admirers. 
All we have to guard against is excess, and in engineering or archi- 
testural science moderation may be considered a virtue, as in other 
things. We do not depreciate enterprise when it is conducted 
in a lesitimate and scientific manner, but it is often but a foolish 
venture, and the strength of material has sometimes very little 
consideration. 


Extensive alterations and improvements are being made at Bride's 
Church, in this city, under the directions of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners’ Architects, and partly oomprise new ‘windows, sashes, 
&c., a pulpit, readers desk, pewing, &c. Messrs. Barker, of Upper 
Abbey-street, are the builders. 

- ‘T'wenty-uine houses ure proposed to be built simultaneously at 
Bray. Mr. O'Kelly, architect. 

A new Protestant Cemetery is to be formed at Waterford; the 
Lord Bishop of Cashel gives £100 subscription towards the purchase 
of the ground. 

A new Convent, dedicated to ‘‘ Our Lady of Mercy,” is to be built 
in the town of Newry. Mr. John Bourke, Architect. 

The Armagh District Lunatic Asylum is to be altered, under the 
direction of Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, Belfast. 

The new Catholic church of Killinagh, near Ross, is being pro- 
ceeded with, and the walls are advancing to completion. 

A new National Schoolhouse is to be built at Ballycorus, near 
Golden Ball, by the Board of Public Works. [For Particulars as 
to Tenders refer to our Advertisement pages. ] 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be built at Collon, county 
Louth ; the skeleton and the roofing will be proceeded with on 
separate contract. Mr. Murray, architect. Tenders to 2nd instant. 


THE NEW AUGUSTINIAN CHURCH, JOHN-STREET. 


Iw Notices of the Architectnral Designs at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition by our London contemporaries we find the following, 
which have taken us somewhat by surprise, as we had authority 
for believing that the building in question would have been left 
open for competition by the profession. 

‘“* The view of ‘ St. Augustine’s Church, Dublin’ (657), exhibited 
by Mr. E. W. Pagin, represents a design by Messrs. Pugin and 
Ashlin. The building is, we suppose, one Jately erected ; but, by 
one of those omissions which we have frequently to mention, the 
catalogue does not inform us on the point. The whole western 
end of the church for the space of one bay of the aisles, rises to 
the height of the clerestory, so as to form a transept on the 
western extremity of the plun ; whilst the tower rises stil] bigher, 
and is oblong on plan—being carried upon one bay of the nave. 
The roofs of the transepts are hipped at the ends, and the tower is 
crowned by a high-pitched roof, on a similar plan.» There are 
three doorways, and windows over them, the centre being made 
prominent by a lofty arch, the window under it circular. The 
whole west end, as shown, has considerable novelty and merit.” 

657. ‘This Is another fine Roman Catholic charch, ‘St. Au- 
gustine’s, Dublin, by Mr. E. W. Pugin. The tower is raised over 
one bay of the nave, and is thus broader from north to south than 
from west to east. The roofs of the corresponding bays of aisles 
are carried a little higher than the otbers, and abut against the 
tower, which gives a very agreeable outline to the building. The 
details are worked out with Mr. Pugin’s well-known skill. The 
only objection we have to make is the same which we noticed in 
his drawings in the Architectural Exhibition, that it is rather 
overloaded with ornament and the features too crowded together.” 


OrGan Buitprxc.—Messrs. Telford, of Stephen’s-green, have 
erected a powerful instrument, combining great organ, 56 notes; 
choir organ, do.; swell organ, 44 do. ; pedal organ, witb grand double 
diapason, 16 feet pipes; three composition pedals, coupling actioa, 
swells, 82 stops, and 1610 pipes, in the new church of St, Catherine, 
Meath-strect. It isin a gallery at the west end of the church, and 
the case placed at either side of the great window so as not to interfere 
therewith. 

A new and powerful organ has been erected in the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Paul, Arran-quay, by Messrs. John White & Son, of 
Bishop-street. It is said ‘‘to reflect the highest credit on native 
labour.” The design is Grecian, to correspoud with the style of the 
church. There are 42 stops and 1968 pipes. 


Two lime-kilns, built by order of the Marquess of Conyngham, 
are now at full work outside Kilkee, and the Messrs M*Donnell, of 
Kilrush, have introduced brick burning at Fougha, which affords 
great facility for building. The Messrs. M‘Dunnell have erected a 
hotel at the west side of Kilkee, of brick material. 

The telegraph cable of 1,200 miles, to be laid between Rangoon 
and Singapore is being tested by Mr. W. Reid's process, which con- 
sists ic placing a coil of gutta percha in an air-tight cylinder, which 
when exhausted, a column of water is allowed to rush in, filling up 
the holes and crevices ; and in this state tested by a delicate galvano- 
meter. A pressure equal to that it must bear in the bed of the ocean, 
is then applied, and if there be any defect in the insulating medium, 
its detection is inevitable. The cost of testing is less than £5 per 
cent. on the cost of the cable. 

Tus Gaeat Priz—e Drawines.—Despite the Government warn- 
ing, the * Limerick Athensum and School of Art” and the “ New 
Catholic Church of Carrickmacross” prize drawings will be proceeded 
with. In the former case there will be a prize of £300, of £200, of 
£100, of £50, of £40, two of £25, three of £20, and twenty of £10 
each; and in the latter thirty-one, ranging from £1,000 to £10. 
We have already expressed ourselves on the principle of this system 
as regards “ religious structures.” 

THE CatHouic YounxG Men's Sociery.— We perceive that there 
has been a Concert in aid of the Funds of this Society, and said to 
have resulted satisfactorily. The Committee have publ.shed a com- 
plimentary statement ‘in grateful acknowledgment of Miss Julia 
Cruise’s gratuitous services,” and of the earnestness and vigour which 
charactcrised her performance on the occasion, evidencing her bene- 
volent disposition, and adding another proof—if needed—of those 
splendid gifts she possesses, and which must always insure succes 
for any undertaking of the kind she may assist in. The obligations 
of the Suciety to the other artistes, Mrs. Cantwell, Mrs. Mahon, 
Mra. Manley, Mr. Halton, and Mr. Reane were also recorded. This 
Institution presents many advantages to those for whom it was estab- 
lished, and is exclusively Cathulic in its tendencies. 

New Lunatic Asyi.um For Doxgoau.—It is proposed to build 
a separate Lunatic Asylum forthis county. As yet we believe it has 
not been determived whether the site will be at Letterkenny or 
Lifford. 
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SAINT ANDREW’S NEW CHURCH. 
The Paternity of the Designs. 


ELEASED from the two distinct tiea that 
bound us in giving our last report to preserve 
the incognito of the competitors—the one, jus- 

tice to the authors, that each might equally enjoy his 
opportunity of asserting a claim to the palm; the 
other, that the committee of selection should be un- 
prejudiced in their decision by a parade of names, 
some bearing the prestige of favourable professional 
antecedenta, while others were less fortunate—we re- 
sume the subject, disregarding the noms de plume and 
divulging the authorship. We must, however, remark, 
that the obligation above alluded to was self imposed 
from a sense of good taste, which we notice with much 
regret is not invariably observed by brother journa- 
lists with similar mission to ours; and from the various 
communications — unexceptionally complimentary to 
the impartiality of our review—we are induced to 
hope that it has been appreciated. We abstain from 
referring in this personal notice to the authors of those 
designs whose display did not come exactly within the 
circle of our approbation, in the sincere desire that 
our pen—while guided by an independent hand, and 
a spirit scorning undue respect of pcrsons, at the 
Same time bent on awarding merit to those who 
deserve it—may never intentionally communicate offen- 
sive expressions to any. ss 

Following the same course as before, but merely 
glancing at ‘“‘Finem respice,” we come to the design 
marked “ Fides,” by Mr. Slater, respecting which, 
having already expressed our opinion rather fully, we 
will not further notive. Passing thence to No. 4 on 
our list, “ Resurgam,” we may correct a very general 
misapprehension by stating, that the author was Mr. 
William Atkins, of Cork, althongh attributed to Mr. 
Brandon, and althouzh that gentleman’s (Atkins) 
name was erroneously identified with another “ Re- 
surgam,” placed between monogram “ Shamrock in a 
circle” and “ Excelsior,” in a corresponding angle of 
the octagonal apartment, and which now we learn 
was by Mr. Drew, a young architect evidently of 
ability. To Mr. Drew’s merit be it stated, that he 
wrote to us from Naas, specially informing us of the 
error, and modestly alleging “that a gentleman of Mr. 
Atkins’s known taste and experience, would scarcely 
feel flattered at having the design of a very young 
and comparatively inexperienced architect attributed 
to him.” Mr. Bell, pupil of Lanyon and Lynn, and 
recently connected with the architectural department, 
Board of Public Works, was represented by mono- 
gram “TT in a circle.” Again—only glancing at the 
‘“ Reagurgam” in pity more than anger—we pass to 
“Delta,” by Mr. Semple, architect, who somewhat 
closely, but much less successfully, perpetuates the 
same style as that adopted in the Black Church, 
Mountjoy-street, and in Rathmines Church. Mr. Raw- 
son Carroll, the successful candidate jn two recent 
important competitions —viz., the new Commercial 
Mart in Grafton-street, now completed, and the 
Molyneux Church and Asylum at Leeson Park, as 
illustrated in April number of the DuBLin Bui ver, 
adopted as his motto “ In fide et in bello fortis,” and, 
as already stated, his designs—two in number—were 
most creditable; one, the cheaper of tlie two, some- 
what preferable to the other. In the next compart- 
ment, Mr. Raffles Brown, with uncoloured, but beau- 
tifully handled elevations, and half-finished plans and 


sections—the set distinguished by “Templa quam 
deiecta ”-——nevertheless shone refulgent in excellence, 
and we hazard no censure in advancing that the come 
petitors themselves united in that admission. The 
financial question relative to this and others, we, of 
course, for the present leave to the committee to exer- 
cise their discretion upon. We must observe, that Mr. 
Brown was not associated with any other professional in 
the competition. Probably we assume erroneously in 
surmising the absence of Mr. Woodward’s assistance in 
the design, ‘“‘ Donec templa refeceris,” by Messrs. 
Deane and Woodward, without disparagement, how- 
ever, of the capabilities of the gentlemen connected 
with that firm, and which are of no minor order. 
Frankly, however, there was a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, probably arisin» from the invariable expectancy 
that first-rate artists must never be below the mark, 
even to a line. The geometrical drawings were, 
nevertheless, executed by a neat and skilful hand— 
probably somewhat too rigid; but the external per- 
spective, though a masterpiece of colouring in its 
style, failed to make the intended favourat le impres- 
sion. The authors of monogram “Shamrock in a 
circle”—Mvcssrs. Lanyon and Lynn, of Belfast—may 
justly be proud of the head that conceived, and the 
hands that manipulated, the exquisite treatment of 
this most excellent study ;-and though in the result 
labour may be partially unrequited, nevertheless it 13 
a something to feel that it has been regarded with in- 
tense interest and admiration, as well by the public 
as the professional competitors. As already stated, 
there was not a second opinion as to this being A 13 
but the committee finding that the amount requisite 
to carry out the work in its integrity, was considerably 
in excess of their available funds, and the amount 
stipulated in the instructions, applied to the firm for an 
amended design, which was accordingly furnished. 
This design is substantially similar to the original iu 
its main constructive features, but considerably di- 
vested of ornamentation, flying buttresses, crocketed 
pinnacles, elaborate tracery, &c., and of course the 
imaginary appendages introduced by architect’s license 
in the previous drawings. The toute ensemble, how- 
ever, is most pleasing, and ably treated. We 
learn that it is accompanied by an_ estimat: 
from a Belfast builder, that the work provided 
for can be executed within the stipulated amount. 
Next to these are Mr. Drew’s designs, under 
the motto “Resurgam,” previously referred to, and 
though under the disadvantage of being placed in 
juxta-position with the brilliant star next it, the 
smaller planet, nevertheless, shines prominently in the 
hemisphere of talent. Belfast is again in the ascen- 
dant—at least adoptedly so—in the drawings of ‘ Ex- 
celsior,” by Mr. Thomas Turner, which elicited—and 
deservedly—general admiration. Mr. John M Curdy, 
of this city, was the author of the designs marked 
“Dum spiro spero”—the last on our list—next the 
entrance doorway, and evidently incurred much 
trouble and expense in their preparation. The order 
of merit in which the committee have placed the six 
designs selected for final consideration, is— 


Lanyon & Lynn(conditional) Ist. | Deane & Woodward .. . 4th. 
Ditto .. ae S6 ee «ud. | Thomas Turner -. Sth. 
Raffies Brown .. és ». 8rd. | Rawson Carroll ae - 6th. 


We presume that the next step of the committee 
will be to seek for tenders according to the amended 
plan, and probably we may have more to say by- 
and-by. 
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QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF WATER IN BELFAST. 


From a report, dated October, 1855, by the Water Commis- 
sioners of Belfast, as to the supply with water at that period, we 
quote the following :— 

That “ The inadequate supply of water in Belfast has been 
for many years a matter of great and increasing anxiety to the 
Water Commission. The supply from streams and springs to 
the old and new reservoirs amounts to about five gallons a day 
for each inhabitant—only one-fourth of the quantity which is esti- 
inated as a sufficient supply. And it is not only insufficient, but 
precarious. During dry weather it has several times been near 
fuiling altogether. Tlie present scarcity is such that the Commis- 
stoners have lately found themselves unwillingly compelled to 
refuse supplies of water to steam-boats, and they fear they shall 
be obliged to withdraw all special supplies whatever, that is to 
say. supplies to steam-engines, factories, soap boilers’, butchers’, 
and hakers’ establishments, stable-yards, public institutions, and 
every kind of tenement, except dwelling-houses. And there is no 
possibility of obtaining an increased supply from the present 
sources, in consequence of the great value which every stream in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Belfast bas acqgired for steam and 
manufacturing purposes. 


** In this emergency—the supply being always insufficient and 
often iu danger of failing—the Commissioners have for some time 
past been compelled, though reluctantly, to increase it by pumping 
in part from the Lagan. This water is filthy and impure, and it 
has also the disadvantage of costing £1,6U0 a year for pumping. 
So polluted a source of supply is of course to be regarded as only 
& temporary expedieut to meet a pressing necessity.” 

Such was the testimony borne by the Water Commissioners 
themselves. But if the water be bad in quality, or, to use their own 
words, FILTHY AND IMPURB, and only one-fourth in quantity of 
what it ought to be, the payment demanded by the Commissioners 
ought to be smallin proportion The reverse, however, is the cage, 
as may he seen by reference to another portion of this journal, 
where the taxation of the town is treated of. 

The Commissioners say, in the manifesto from which we have 
already quoted : 

‘Nothing promotes the prosperity of a town more thar an 
abundant supply of pure water, which is essential to almost all 
mun.facturers and to the use of steam-angines. Another very 
important advantage of an abundant supply of water will be the 
easier extinction of fires.” 

With these statements we heartily agree. Property to the 
extent of £80,000 has been consumed by fires in Belfast during 
the past ten months, and the loss to insurance companies has been 
£70,000 ; yet, the Belfast Water Commissioners met after the 
great fire in Victoria-street, which consumed the Victoria Cham- 
bers, and passed a vote, declaring the supply ample, und that no 
blame was to be attached to them. It would seem that this 
method of setting themselves right with the public was of little 
avail, as the following appears in the Daily Mercury of 16th May : 

“The Water Board, we must say, has of late been doing all in 
its power to disgust the town with its separate existence as an in- 


dependent corporation, and consequently the feeling is now general 


that it ought to be abolished, and its trusts transferred to the 
Town Council.” 


We regret to say, in addition, that the Town Council have not 
earned many laurels for the wisdom and economy with which they 
have managed their own affuirs for the past ten years of their 
existence. But as the rod of correction has been applied to them 
with no unsparing hand, in the shape of a suit in Chancery, which 
has now lasted five years, perhaps we might anticipate better con- 
duct for the future. 

All that the Belfast Water Commissioners have hitherto done 
they have done unwisely. They made an agreement to pay the 
Charitable Society £800 per annum for ever for some dirty water 
and rotten wooden pipes, the water lying below the level of the 
kitchen floors of many houses in the town, and cannot be delivered 
5 feet above the level of any street. They had also under- 
taken to pay the Marquis of Donegal £550 per annum for 
what they now contend that his lordship cannot give them, and 
for which they are consequently unwilling to pay. But we believe 
a decision of the courts has been made against the Commissioners, 
and the unfortunate inhabitants will have to pay not only that, 
but a neat little sum in the shape of law costs. 


i 


What, then, can be done that our towns may be delivered from 
the incubus of these mal-governing bodies, so as to at- 
tain a position in which they may be enahled to supply themselves 
at a moderate expense, with that indispensable necessary of life, 
pure water? Elsewhere in this journal, on the subject of “ rain- 
water as an auxiliary,” we have shown that a catchment basin, 
one square mile in extent, or 640 acres, at a sufficient elevation, 
would supply 25,000 persons with an adequate quantity of water 
all the year round, if economized and equallized in a reservoir, and 
also that most towns have mountains in their vicinity of sufficient 
extent and elevation to yield more than can ever be required for 
the supply. Providence has bountifully supplied our coantry 
with many bleseings ; amongst them, with water in abundance. 
Then why should it be dealt ont to us by Water Commissioners 
with such niggardliness ? The proverb says that “ what is every- 
body’s business is nohody’s business,” and in truth, all neglect 
their own individual interests, whilst a few ambitious persons put 
themselves forward as commissioners for supplying a town with 
water, and succeed only in preventing the effectual aceomplish- 
ment of that desirable object, whilst they inevitably fall into the 
hands of some cunning attorney who turns them and their projects 
into money-making transactions for himself. Being in 9 cases out 
of 10, men of businese— grocers, manufacturers, booksellers, audi- 
tors, and merchants, anxiously desirous to make money by their 
calling, whatever it may be—they cannot be expected to devote 
the necessary share of attention to the affairs of the trust which 
it would require, whilst, at the same time, none of their antece- 
dents would lead us to suppose that either nature or education 
had fitted them for properly discharging the duties of a water 
¢om missioner. 

Then, another evil exists. The staff absorbs a large amount of 
the annual income. Clerks, collectors, engineers, inspectors, turn- 
cocks, gatekeepers, &c., all must be well paid. 

Again, the question arises, what is theremedy? Unfortunately 
we cannot turn to any unpolluted source. If we say it would be 
better to have the water supply of a large town managed by one 
paid commissioner who would devote himself wholly to the matter, 
and be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and made responsible 
for the proper discharge of his duties, we might be told, perhaps 
correctly, that it would be merely making so many situations for 
the adherents of the government of the day. We would doubt the 
expediency of this arrangement. One thing, however, is palpable, 
viz., that the inhabitants of towns should lay aside their conten- 
tions and unite for the common good, selecting a better class of 
men for public offices. Itis high time that we had a little more 
economy in the expenditure of public money, both in the state and 
corporations, as well as in the construction of our wooden walls. 
Our boasted liberty seems little better than a snare to us, enabling 
the few to govern and tax us for their own especial profit and ad- 


vaitage. 


A New CemMEnt.—Professor Edmund Davy lately read a paper 
before the Royal Dublin Society relative to a cement which he ob- 
tains by melting together in an iron vessel two parts by weight of 
common pitch with one part of gutta percha. It forms a homo- 
geneous fluid, which is much more manageable for many useful 
purposes than gutta percha alone, and which, after being poured 
into cold water, may be easily wiped dry, and kept for use. The 
cement adheres with the greatest tenacity to wood, stone, glass, 
porcelain, ivory, leather, parchment, paper, hair, feathers, silk, 
woollen, cotton, &c. 

A WONDERFUL OPERATION.—The Chicago Press ana Tri- 
bune describes the raising, by means of screws, of a solid front of 
first-class business blocks, three hundred and twenty feet in 
length. The block comprises thirtecn first-class stores, and a 
large double marb!c structure—the Marine Bank buildings—all 
presenting an unbroken front, and filled with occupants. The 
block had been raised four feet eight inches in five days, and the 
masons were busy putting in permanent supports. The entire 
weight raised was about 35,000 tons, and so carefully had this 
been done that not a pane of glass was broken, and the internal 
order of the blook had remained undisturbed. Six thousand screws, 
and about six hundred men, had been employed in the process. The 

paper adds, that the work as it then stood was worth a walk of 
Tniles to see, and had been the marvel and wonder of the inhabi- 
tants since it had commenced. 
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OUR PUBLIC MONUMENTS AND FOUNTAINS. 


Evgrerpopy seeks novelty, with an appetite that seems to grow by 
what it feeds upon; and as, physically speaking, human nature 
continually requires sustenance, which to be palatable must be 
novel, so, mentally, novelty is the very charm of our existence. 
By novelty invention thrives; and, though the practical man in- 
vokes the spirit of routine, he thrives by that of invention, and 
without it his enterprise will not avail. If we can, then, by sugges- 
tion aid in the glorious work of invention, reproduction, and adap- 
tation, we consider that we fulfil an important part of our duty as 
journalists and dotters down of universal progress in the arts and 
sciences as applied to the useful and ornamental. 

“ A chiel's amang ye taking notes, 

An’ faith he'll prent *°em" ——. 

When we contemplate the many examples of architectural and 
engineering talent by which we are surrounded, we cannot bat be 
somewhat surprised that there are works of art—and those the most 
eonspicuous—neglected or forgotten amidst the mass of detail. To 
enter an architect's office, and find him surrounded by building acts, 
bye-laws, quantities, &c., and trammelled by some clients who have 
formed strange notions of architectural beanty, and the value of 
professional time, we must not wonder that he should pay little 
attention (amidst such a fever of competition) to those generalities— 
viz., public inyprovements, wherein so many party interests are in- 
volved, to meddle with what is sometimes datgerous to his pecuniary 
welfare. 

Publiie men are those, then, who should concern themeelves about 
pablic matters; but, if these matters be not political or municipal, 
how seldom dothey? In matters architectural, whiclr history records 
as having been the most important among great nations of antiquity, 
they are provokingly allent ; they heed not the editorial pen, and 
the truest records of a nation’s greatness are often forgotten or neg- 
lected. However, the spirit of improvement is ever on the wing, 
and touches with his wand some patron of his country's genius. 

Since the fountain movement was inaugurated by a private in- 
dividual there have been great strides in that beneficial direction. 
In every city or town of importance in the three kingdoms they 
have been erected, some ornamental and some otherwise, by public 
and private funds. Designs are plentiful, many of them elegant; 
but we venture to remark, that they have not yet taken that im- 
portant position which they deserve. To make them, at the same 
time, ornamental, suggestive, and monumental, should be our study ; 
and bitherto our monumental system, with a few exceptions, has 
been painfully outré. In the public squares of our great cities, in 
our parks and gardens, to combine the mementoes.of departed great- 
ness with the emblems of life and bealth would be a combination 
much to be desired, and, when effected, much to be admired. To 
complain that the great poets, painters, historians, and philosophers 
find scarce a place among our public monuments, when monarchs 
of doubtful wisdom or morality, and warriors (we do not grudge the 
latter one tittle of their well-earned fame), find so many—to com- 
plain of this will seem perhaps carping and puerile; for ‘of what 
use is the marble, the cold emblem of a life neglected, after years of 
toil unrewarded ?” But we may ask for a tardy acknowledgment 
of their great genius, their benefits conferred upon this and suc- 
ceeding generations, by raising their effigies upon pedestals, from 
which water may yush forth, and surrounded by plants and shrubs, 
the whole presenting an opportunity for grouping superior to any- 
thing yet afforded, and displaying taste and veneration, two qualities 
of lasting excellence—for truly ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy fur ever.” 

This would we do; and now how to doit. A central pedestal, 
placed within a square or circular basin (surrounding a bed of 
plants or shrubs), the walls of which would form, as it were, a base 
to the whole. From the sides of the pedestal the water may flow 
in jets into the basin, which could thus retarn the water by pipes 
and filters. Piers may be formed in the walls of basin to carry 
ornamental lamps, which, filled with crimson or amber-coloured 
glass, would display the whole as clearly by night as by day. 
Besides being ornamental, central basins are ever useful ia large 
towns and cities, affurding ready access to water in cases of fire, 
when sometimes treacherous hydrants fail. We believe this prin- 
ciple has been adopted on the Continent, but, we think, not exactly 
as we have here suggested, and it is certainly one that calls for the 
consideration of our public men. To consider the idea here put 
forth as one involving too great an outlay may be quite natural; 
but, upon investigation, the combination would be found less ex- 
pensive than when erected separately, or according to that system 
of instalment-building which is too often singularly apparent in 
works supposed to have a pre-conceived and well-digested plan. 

When properly patronized and appreciated, none so ready as the 
architectural profession, true to their principles of art- worship, to 
carry out a feasible suggestion. Our arJent wish is (o see again re- 
vived in our public men that spirit of patronage and appreciation 
which caused cardinals to step lightly upon the threshold of a 
Raphael, and princes to court the smile of a Mickael Angelo! To 
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induce this much remains to be done by the members of the pro- 
fession, whose rival interests too often clash, and whose competitions 
unfortunately in many instances savour too much of hostility. 

In suggesting a design, our limited space prevents us from giving 
more than a general hint or so. To solve it practically is not our 
province ; but when fully assured of its feasibility, we recomnend 
it to the attention of those who by position or profession may be 
enabled to embrace it. 


THE ROYAL ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ir is much to be regretted that public patronage as regards annual 
contributions is so sparingly awarded to this excellent institution ; 
and we believe that were it not for the combined “ pennies’’ of the . 
working classes—the Supday visiturs—it would cease to exist 
altogether. The subscription of One Pound is a paltry considera- 
tion for the upper classes, and the £223 accruing from members’ 
subscriptions during ’59 and ’60, if such were the sole dependence 
of the society, would be totally inadequate to defray the feeding 
expenses of even a small proportion of the animals. Much plea- 
sure, instruction, and healthful recreation is afforded by a visit to 
these gardens; and it certainly is a stigma on our philanthropists 
that the resources should be so crippled. How far they are ap- 
preciated by the toiling artizans of our metropolis is « videnced by 
the fuct that in the changeable month of April upwards of siz 
thousand persons were at one time within the gates on a Sanday 
afternoon ; and during the year the number admitted at the penny 
rate was 134,926. Items in the lust report are so illustrative both 
of poverty and claims for consideration, that we subjoin them 
in the hope of the desired end being even partiully attained by 
publicity. 

“The Council wish that, in turning from the humbler ranks 
to those who, by wealth and education, are placed above them 
they could report with equal truth of increased interest felt, or 
increased support afforded by the wealthy classes of o:r metro- 
polis; but the treasurer’s balance sheet shows no gratifying evi- 
dence under this head. On the contrary, although thirty-seven 
new members have joined the society during the financial year 
yet so many more of our old members and subscribers have ceased 
(or omitted) to pay their subscriptions, that the funds received 
from subscriptions and entrance fees are lesa by £29 12s. than in 
the previous year. The whole income of thie society last year 
from every source was £1,854 58. 1}d. At the close of 1858-9 
there was a balance of £68 3s. 13d. against the society ; at the 
close of the present year the deficiency is £296 Os. 24d. Anew 
house for the Carnivora, capable of properly displaying the fine 
series of lions, tigers, and leopards, now owned by the society, is 
very much tieeded, but its erection has been year by year deferred 
for want of the requisite funds. New cages for some of the larger 
quadrupeds and birds are also very desirable. The condor, whose 
outstretched wings measure ten feet, is at present, of necessity, 
cooped up in a cage of a very insufficient size; so that the fine 
specimen we possess of this noble and costly bird is in danger of 
suffering in health by its present confinement, and cannot be con- 
sidered as being adequately housed until a cage of at least fuur 
times the dimensions of the present coop be provided. At pre- 
sent the unprotected side of the pond, as reported last year, ‘ per- 
mits the escape of our waterfowl, and leaves them exposed to 
mischievous persons, and to dogs.’ It also allows the free ingress 
of deer from the herd in the park, and exposes the ornamental 
shrubberies to destruction by those wayward animals. This sub- 
ject has been repeatedly brought under the notice of the gevern- 
ment, and is still before the Lord Lieutenant ; and your Council 
are not without hope that the official difficulties may be speedily 
arranged, and the entire pond enclosed within the garden fence, 
‘Impressed with the idea that one day or other arrangements will 
be made by which these extensions of the site will take place, I 
have been induced to prepare the accompanying design (No. 1) in 
which they are comprised.’—(From Report of Decimus Burton 
Esq., Surveyor and Architect, 6 Spring Gardens, London, Octo- 
ber 27th, 1832.)” 


———————— 


PaPsRinG WHITEWASHED WALLS.—Apply, a day or two 
before papering, a solution of common glue to the wails, hot and 
thin, and as it grows thick, add more boiling water. The brush 
shouid be applied thoroughly (a clean white-wash brush is best), 
and the wall must be well saturated with the solution. In paper- 
ing, mix flour for the paste, with a weuk solution of glue. In this 
way you can avoid using thick paste, which is very detrimental to 
the beauty and durability of a papered wall, 
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IRON BUILDINGS. 


A VERY instructive discussion on the employment of iron as a 
material for structurea took place, somewhat recently at the 
Polytechnic Club, New York, which we substantially, and through 
fasour of Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal, present to our 
readers. 


Mr. Ayres said that iron buildings belong to the present century. 
Prior to 1847, there was not in existence one iron house. At that 
time, at the corner of Centre and Duane-streets, the firet iron 
bnilding was constructed by Mr. Bogardus. He noticed various 
buildings which had previously been erected partly of iron and partly 
of other materials. Fire-proof buildings could be made of stone, 
brick. and mortar, but they would be limited in size, and extremely 
expensive where ground-room is scarce. ‘here never was a decora- 
tion or ornamentation of any kind which could not be re-produced 
jo iron : and many effects could be produced in iron which could not 
be produced in stone. The cheapness of the variety of fourm which 
could thus be introduced, would displace the tedium of uniformity, 
and thus we should be enabled to imitate the surrounding diversity 
of nature. ‘The old classic mode's we could imitate, and were imi- 
tated, in iron buildings; aud this extended the classic taste even in 
the construction of stone and brick buildings; for there had been 
more architectural display within the last ten years than fur the two 
centuries proceeding. He summed up the advantages of iron buildings 
as follows :— 

1. The great frcility with which any architectural design can be 
carried out in iron. 

2. Great economy of space ; inasmuch as a thinner column of iron 
is required tu support a given weight than any stone column ever 
constructed. A cast-iroucvlumn would rise to the height of several 
wuiles before its own weight would crush it. 

3. Economy of construction of foundations, and safety to the 
building, notwithstanding any accidental imperfections of a part of 
the foundations. 

4. The facility with which the building may be removed. 

5. Security against lightniug, the electricity being diffused over so 
large a surface as to be harmless. 

6. Facility of ventilation, 

7. Admission of light through large openings. 

8. Durability ; outlasting all other substances. 

9. Incomvustibility, rendering it invaluable fur public buildings, 
and for many private buillings, for the storage of valuable papers, 
works of art, &c. ; 

In renderinz buildings fire-proof, especial attention had lately 
been paid to the interiur work. The peculiar form of girder em- 
ployed by Mr. Bogardus is two pieces of cast-iron meeting in the 
centre, to ths battyn of which, cast two or three feet deep, according 
to the weight to be sustained, a wrought-iron rod is secured. The 
old beam was formed by springing the wrought-iron tiv-rod into the 
cast iron arch above ; and there was danger of weakeniuz either one 
or both of the materials used, particularly if spruny too tight. If 
it were too lvose, the superincumbent weight might crush the cast- 
iron befure it would take any tensile strain upon the wrought-iron. 
The advantace gained in the combination of the wrought and cuast- 
iron, by making the cast-iron in two sections is, that if the cast- 
iron does nut cume close together, it cannot have any effect at all, 
but the cast-iron wili havea bearing finally, and will be precisely as 
strung as if made so in the first instance. In the support of 
yreat weights, experiment has shown this form to be superior to 
any other. A girder twenty feet long, with two feet rise, will 
support sixty or seventy tons in the centre without any deflec- 
tion at all. 

Mr. Bogardus'’s building is not entirely fire-proof. The floors 
are wood. ‘Ihe intention was, that if the building should burn 
down, the walls should stand. If an iron building be put up 
tied together by wooden braces, or the columns resting upon wooden 
floors, the building would fall as soon as the floors and the braces 
were destroyed. In the Crystal Palace the supports were of wood ; 
and the saine is true of a great many iron buildings. If we are to 
have iron buildings, we ought to have iron buildings that will stand, 
even if all of the wood-work should be destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Whittemore stated that in 1853 or 1854, a firm in Chicago 
put up a building with an iron front eighty feet in length. It 
was put entirely up, and stood three days. He happened to be 
standing within fifty feet of it when it came down in the street. 
There had been several instances since that time of fronts falling 
completely out. One front, on Lake-street, fell from the heat of a 
fire opposite. He ascribed the falling to the crumbling of the mortar 
by the heat, where it fell. It was supposed at the time that the heat 
was the cause of its falling. 

Mr. Ayres—There is no expansion in iron buildings under any 
possible circumstances. 

Mr. Whittemore—I know that at Chicago, I drew a building 
together some fifteen inches, merely by the expansion and contraction 
of iron. It bulged out fifteen inches, and was drawn together by 
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nothing else than the contraction of the iron. It was for the firm of 
Geo. Letts & Cu. ; the building wason Water-street. 

Mr. Ayres—The building of Harper & Brothers’, in Pearl-street, 
which has been standing there some ycars, has a front of seveaty- 
five or one hundred feet in length, and it comes up against the brick 
wall at each end. There never was any expansion of that front to 
lessen, or contraction to increase, the distance between that front and 
the walls adjoining. 

Mr. Garbonetti said that a building might be fire-proof if kept 
empty ; but if Harper's building should take fire, or a fire should 
break cut in the contents of the building, they would be in an 
enormous oven, and the destrnction of the property would be more 
certain than if the builJing were stone or wood. It was not the 
stone, brick, or wood of a building which usually took fire; it was 
the contents of the building ; and he considered an iron building as 
more dangerous in case of a fre, for paper, or dry goods, or any in- 
flammable material, than stone. The expansion of Harper's building, 
if the contents were on fire, would be enormous ; and he had no doubt 
would force out the walls of the surrounding buildings ; so that an 
extensive iron building would not be, in that respect, a very good 
thing as regards the surrounding property. The beat would be 
concentrated. 

Mr. Ayres knew of one instance where the contents of an iron 
building had been consumed. It wasa house in San Francisco, 
stored from the cellar up to the roof with all sorts of combustible 
materials. The whole inside was burned out; for the floor was not 
fire-proof. After the fire the building was examined, and there was 
not a bolt sprang. The fire companies endeavoured to push down 
the walls, and could not do it. It only had three sides of iron, 
and the other side had fallen out. The next morning, thinking 
it dangerous to leave those three walls standing, they fastened 
ropes to different parts of the building, to pull it down, but it 
was too strong for them. The building was then taken down, 
piece by piece, and moved to another site, and put up exactly 
the same as befure. There was no damage there from the expan- 
sion or contraction of the iron, nor did the water thrown upon it 
crack it. 

Mr. Whittemore stated that a button factory was built in Chicago, 
two and a half years ago, and it bad not been built six months before 
its contents took fire. It was heated so hot that it drew every bult- 
head out, and started every screw in the building. The building 
came down one solid mass. . 

Mr. Reed stated that he had to-day accidentally seen a statement 
in the Mechanic's Magazine for 1824, that there was an iron light- 
house erected upon the wharf in Glasgow in that year. 

Mr. Johnson spoke of iron buildings constructed prior to 1847 
in this country. He had seen in London, in 1884 or 1835, a 
gas house entirely of corrugated iron and iron rode. As to these 
iron buildings being fire-proof, be thought that if the Cooper In- 
stitute should take fire below, probably the interior of it would 
all burn. Casting, when hot, has nothing like the strength it has 
when cold. 

Mr. Godwin mentioned having seen cast-iron colamns imported 
into this country, a good many years ago, and described the plan 
tried by John L. Mott, many years ago, casting square blocks of iron, 
in sections, and tying them together by a rod going down through 
the centre. 

A gentleman remarked that with the construction adopted in fire- 
proof buildings, one floor might be burned entirely out, and the other 
floors might be saved. There was danger of cast-iron breaking from 
the sudden dashing on of cold water ; as when a stove is hot, the 
top may sometimes be cracked by opening the door and thus 
suddenly cooling the iron. Whether a body of iron like an iron 
column could be so broken must be determined by experience. 
When the heat is nearly at the point of fusion, the colamn mast 
expand in the ratio of about one eighth of an ineh to the foot ; 
for it was found that melted iron uniformly contracts in that pro- 
portion, and stove castings are calculated to be so much smaller than 
the pattern. 

Mr. Seeley—I think Mr. Bogardus and Mr. Ayres would not dia- 
pute the fact that iron will expand by heat at the rate that is 
mentioned here, or that the expansion isirresistible. If you havea 
building a thousand feet long, it is going to expand, between ordinary 
ranges of temperature, nearly an inch If one end is fastened, the 
other end will move an inch, and notiing will resist it. If Harper's 
building is made in the way represented here, so as to be a firm 
structure, as if it were of one piece of iron, and if one end abcts 
against a brick wall firmly, it must move something at the other 
end, if there is anything thcre to be moved. If it abuts closely 
against two brick walls, they must be moved. If they are so joined 
to the iron building as to be a part of it, they will be pushed along. 
All matter expands by heat. Some expands considerably, though 
not so much asiron.. This was very well shown by Prof. Horsford, 
at the Bunker Hill Monument. On the inside he suspended a plumb 
line, and found that when the sun was shining upon one side, it 
leaned the other way, away from the sun. The side of the monu- 
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ment upon which the sun was shining would be so extended that the 
whole munument would sway northerly, opposite to the sun. But 
in very many iron structures, some account is practically taken of 
expansion, provisiun is made for it, and the amount ia made visible to 


thc eye. 

it wax stated at the last mectiag, that it was the most modern 
practice in laying rails, that they should abut as closely toyether as 
posible, and [ have asked a gentleman connected intimately with 
one of our largest railroads, who assures me that there must be a 
little error there in, for that he had noticed a rail damaged from the 
expansion when the rails were laid closely together, and curving 
upward from the sleepers. 

Mr. Ayres—With perhaps a larger experience than any man in 
the whole coantry, Mr. Bogardus has never known a single instance 
in which the iron has expanded to such an extent as to make it 
necessary to take that into account in constructing his building. We 
are putting up a building now 700 feet long. No account is taken 
of expansion, nor has any expansion occurred. It was built herein 
cold weather. and sent south in very warin weather. The difference 
of temperature might amount to 158 dgs., yet there is not the 
slightest indication of any expansion, nor has there ever been in 
any building that has been put up. We may come to this conclusion, 
that if, in view of all the experiments that have been made—fur we 
consider them experiments, although they had not that end in view 
——we cau never discover that in any instance there has ever been the 
slightest variation, and we may assuine that, for all practical pur- 
poxes, there is never any variation; and consequently, the contrac- 
tion or expansion of iron, as applied to iron buildings, cannot 
have the slightest bearing upon the subject. 

Mr. Whittemore inquired if Mr. Boygardus ever uzed the expansion 
or contraction of iron in building; and alluded to the practice of 
shrinking collars on to their places to ensure a snug fit. 

Mr. Ayres—Undoubtedly we «lo, in the manufacture. 

Mr. Whittemore—If it will shrink in that instance, why not in 
another? 

Mr. Ayres—In making castings, of course we take it into account ; 
and in machinery we undoubtedly shrink on collars, 

Mr. Howe reconciled the theories in this way : that the expansion 
is very slight, and that the resistance to that expansion, when the 
building is put together, and upon a firm foundation, is sufficient to 
prevent the force of the expansion from being felt. Perhaps the 
buiiding dues not move, but is held by its weight from assuming the 
extended form which it would otherwise assume by the change of 
temperatare, unless the heat is greatly increased. ; 

Mr. Seeley—I can very readily perceive that if you putiron ina 
skeleton form, and make a building in the shape of a cube or a 
parallelogram, it expands as a whole, and proportionally in every 
direction. If vou increase its length by a thousandth part, by heat, 
the height is increased by a thousandth part. and the relative pro- 
portion of the parts is not varied. Tlie building does not change its 
shape. Mr. Ayres will not doubt that if he has a building 760 feet 
long, and an iron roof of a large span, and extending over the 
whole 700 feet, a very little expansion would throw his ends out. 
Wherever iron of much length is introduced in the form of an arch 
in such a way as that, the expansion must be taken into account ; 
and if they have not taken this large expansion into account, it is 
only, 1 think, because, from the peculiar manner of putting up their 
buildings, the parts are at right-angles to each other, forming ays- 
tems of parallelograms. 

Mr. Ayres—‘The roof of that building covers 150,000 square feet. 
We have madeno provision whatever for expansion, aud are not very 
apprehensive that it will push the walls down. 

Mr. Garvey reminded the Association that there is expansion from 
other causes as well ay from heat. _ Practically, the expansion from 
the chanyes of the weather is insignificant. ‘The expansion of woud 
from hydrometric changes of the atmosphere leads to much greater 
results. Nearly all the cracking in buildings is caused either by the 
expansion or contraction of brick, mortar, woud, and stone. The 
expansiun of iron by heat is utterly insignificant in comparison with 
the others. Take a piece of wood in dry weather of a given length, 
and if the weather becomes moist, there will be an appreciable ex- 
pansion in length, while a piece of iron, with the most minute philo- 
sophical examination, shows no expansion whatever. The question 
with regard to building was merely as to relative expansion. It is 
eaid that “‘ an inch un a man’s nose is a great deal ;” but an inch in 
a hundred feet is not a great deal. A dozen joiners guing over it, 
one after another, with their rules, would differ nearly by that 
amount In their measurement. ‘Ihe expansion, therefore, is alto- 
gether insignificant in this respect. There is not a wall about a 
building that does not expand or contract more or less. If one part 
expands more than another sufficiently to throw the wall beyond its 
base, it comes tumbling down. Again, the joints in iron buildings, 
frame them as closely as you can, are not absolutely in contact. There 
is no such thing as bringing the parts iute absolute contact, and those 
minute spaces must be filled up by the expansion befuru it can exert a 
dangerous thrust in either direction. 
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With regard to the danger of fire, the material of the shell will 
by no means render a building tire-proof. The great danjer it 
modern huildings is, that the partitions create a flue already charged 
with kindling and fire wood. ‘They are generally put up with stud., 
leaviny an air passage between them. Shavings tall in, and frag- 
ments of chips, and bits of laths, and the partition is wood. Stait 
the fire, and you have it ready to blaze, and a draft to the very top 
of the house. Every apartment shonid be cut off from every other to 
prevent this danger. But even a building wholly fire-proof is nut 
perfectly secure from fire. Any building may be ruined by filling 
it with cotton, gunpowder, or other combustible material, and setting 
fire to it. Mr. G. proceeded to speak of the advantage of iron in the 
increased facility of the introduction of light and air, which was 
rendered necessary in the advancement of civilization, He wouid 
take exception, however, to the model introduced, placing ore 
column directly over the other in the manner exhibited. : 

Mr. Seeley stated that wood expanded more than iron, or anv 
other metal, from hydrometric changes; but that it was at the saire 
time pliable and elastic, so that the expansion could be easily resisted, 
while the force of iron was prac ‘ically irres‘stible. The hydrometric 
expansion of wood was chiefly across the grain-—in length it had 
been stated to be nothing at all. The wo-d in buildings was gene- 
rally placed so that the strain would be lengthwise. 

Mr. M. Haskell exhibited specimens of iron roofing. He said that 
iron fur roofing was so much exposed to oxydization that suine 
special means must be used to protect it from the weather. These 
specimens were of iron, coated with india-rubber which was dissolved 
in linseed oil, and brought to a liquid state. The iron was heated tu 
850 dgs. Fabr , immersed in theliquid, taken out, and driedin a dry- 
ing-room or oven. It would thus be thoroughly covered with a -ub- 
stance impervious to moisture. To alluw for the expansion and cos - 
traction of the iron from heat and cold, the joining was so made as 
to allow an expansion of 1-16th of an inch. The plates are tw» 
feet wide, and nine feet lung. Fach plate has the two sides turne:t 
up at right-angles, and projecting pieces at one side, by which to na‘l 
it to the roof. The turned-up sides are fulded, in putting it on, ons 
over the other, and then both together, so as to make it perfectly 
tight. After the whole is put on it is painted with india-rubber paint, 
culoured as desired with various pigments, no drying being gene- 
rally used. The roof is thus perfectly water-proof and tight. The 
india-rubber paint never contracts or blisters. Mr. H. stated that 
when the Crystal Palace was burned, there were on exhibition 
several large glass jars of the india-rubber paint. The glass was 
melted, and the paint was baked upon tho vutside, but inside it was 
perfectly yreen. It would not burn even under these circuinstances. 

Mr. Vanderwede said, that if a beam were contracted by culd, it 
might be prevented by great weight from recovering its former length. 
So if a horizontal beam were exposed to a great weight and expanded 
by heat, it would iorve easily bend, aud might not becoine straight 
again, 


 - 


AnsweriIna LetTrers.—That a large proportion of the com- 
minity seems to he totally ignorant of, or if not so, what is mora 
culpahle, wilfully to disregard the courtesy of ‘‘ anscering letters” 
is certain. Yet, strange to say, an infinitely small proportion of (hat 
proportion are 80 blind to their own interests as not to becore 
ready correspondents when the subject refers to their own inine- 
diate profit, and that the position of creditor and debtor beconi s 
reversed. Write, enclosing an order for goods,or suzgesting a bene 
fit, and you receive per return an acknowledgment of ** your 
favour,” but write, enclosing an account for money due, and you 
may write and re-write, rejoicing in the privilege uccorded to you 
by your silent and absent friend of adding to your taxes, and is.- 
creasing the Queen’s Revenue by an unnecessary and useless des- 
truction of postage stamps. Probably te are not singular in 
this—indeed we know we are not—but touching ourselves, the 
discourtesy complained of and from quarters one may have tl:e 
least right not to expect it, becomes more apparent. Proprietors 
of periodicals or newspapers, or those whose avocations impose on 
them much correspondence, learn a trifle of human nature after a 
very short while, experiencing politeness often from the otherwise 
ignorant and lowly, friendly considerations, and off-handednesa of 
dealing from the stranger; while from those whose education 
ought to teach them better, and overwhelming with professions, 
they fail to extract even “ the favour” of a line, and discover that 
friendship of the tongue and the pocket are very widely different. 
Three, four, probahly half-a-dozen Jetters upon an uninteresting 
anhject may he addressed to some withont any notice whatever, 
but if perchance the recipient he encountered personally, the dip- 
lomatic alternutive is adopted either of feigning grievance at heing 
“ 39 dunned,” or the opposite in suuriter in modo style of taking 
yourarm, apologising to ‘* my dear friend” for seeming neylect, 
hut * really heing overwhelmed with business, had not time (o 


reply,” &&., &c. 
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FATAL EXPERIMENT WITH SAFES. 


Soms experiments as to the burglar-resisting and gunpowder- 
proof qualities of safes came off recently at Burnley, near Man- 
chester, and one of them resulted unfortunately in the death, by 
explosion, of a fine child, aged seven years, by name Robertshaw 
Frankland. The safes tested were respectively 26 inches by 
20 inches by 20 inches, the manufacture of Messrs. Milner, of 
Liverpool, and 33 inches by 25 inches by 25 inches (fitted 
with an improved patent “ Ne plus ultra lock’), by Mr. 
Price, of Wolverhampton. Mr. Davis, one of Milner’s local 
agents, declared that their safe was not one of the most recent 
manufacture. According to the Burnley Advertiser we learn that 
Mr. Price delivered a lengthened address on the principle and 
merits of his safes, admitting that Milner’s small locks are 
gunpowder proof, but denying that the lock chamber is so, and 
that Milner’s representatives challenged Price to test theirs with 
his, which the latter declined, as also a request to allow the chamber 
of the lock to be examined. Mr. Freestone, a tradesman from 
Nottingham, undertook to open Price’s safe in ten minutes, but 
made two ineffectual attempts with gunpowder; whereas, Price’s 
assistant applying a fuse to Milner’s, it was moved several yards 
from its position, the door blown completely off the hinges, the 
dovetails of the body in several places drawn out of the lock-cham- 
ber, and the wooden filling blown to pieces. It took 74 minutes 
to drill the hole, through which about ten ounces (another account 
states about two pounds) of powder were put. The third safe 
tested, however, was Price’s, and was blown to pieces; and at this 
stage of the proceedings the lad Jost his life. 


The Liverpool Courier gives the following version of the affair: — 


About a fortnight ago, a Mr. George Price, of Wolverhampton, 
who has set himself up asa rival of the well-known firm of Milner 
and Son, of the Phosnix Works, in this town, uppeared at Burnley, 
with two safes of his own manufacture, for public testing, an- 
nouncing that they were fitted with his “ne plus ultra” lock 
which defied the efforts of burglars, whether aided with crowbar, 
drills, or gunpowder, and offered any one present £50 who should 
be able, by any means, to force them open on the ground. A 
working mechanic belonging to the town stepped forward, and 
boldly accepted the challenge, stating that he would blow them 
open by gunpowder. Mr. Price defied him to get gunpowder 
sufficient either into the lock or chamber to force open either safe, 
and the man set to work with one of them, which was placed onits 
back for the purpose. The man, however, managed to get so much 
powder into- the first lock that Mr. Price declined to let him fire 
it, but defied him to get as much powder into the other lock, if the 
safe was placed on tlie ground in the ordinary position, with the 
door outwards. Notwithstanding this change of pusition, however, 
the operator succeeded in getting a still larger quantity of powder 
into the lock of the second safe, but Mr. Price still declined to 
let him fire either, alleging as an excuse that there had evidently 
been some misteke in the manufacture of the locks, which he 
could not explain without careful examination. The operator 
accordingly claimed the £50, but Mr. Price refused to pay it to 
hin under the circumstances, and the experiments terminated 
amidst the loudly expressed diseatisfuction of the assembly. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Price published an explanation in the Burnley 
newspaper and elsewhere, to the effect that his men in fixing steel 
nozzles of peculiar construction on the two locks, had neglected 
to make them long enough to go completely through, and so des- 
troyed their intended value. He announced, however, that he 
would make a renewed trial on Monday, 30th April, with a new 
safe made for the occasion, and fitted with an “ improved” ne plus 
ultra lock, which should be really impregnable. It was further 
intimated that Mr. Price would, in order to show the superiority 
of his safes “ blow up” one of Measrs. Milner’s best construction, 
on the ground. Accordingly a very large concourse of people as- 
sembled on the spot selected for the trial, and two o’clook, p.m., 
precisely, lad been announced by Mr. Price as the hour for the 
commencement of what he facetiously termed in his placards and 
handbills—‘* This great and highly interesting event—the Fight 
for the Championship in the construction and manufacture of drill- 
proof and burglar-proof safes,” 

Mr. Price had on a lorry a new safe of his own construction, 
and one purchased some eight or ten days before from Messrs. 
Milner’s agents at Manchester; which he said he would blow up, 
While defying any to effect the same with his. Messrs. Davis and 
M‘Clunnan, the agents of Messrs. Milner at Manchester, had 
one of the datest constructed Pheenix safes on another lorry, 
which they on thelr part defied Mr. Price to open. Mr. Price, 


however, declined to have anything to do with the new safe, but 
repeated that he would blow up the old one. <A good deal of 
wrangling took place as to how the tests should be conducted, and 
Messrs. Milner’s agents admitted that the safe Mr. Price had 
might be blown open by a person thoroughly understanding its 
construction, and knowing how to get in the powder. Mr. Davis 
requested Mr. Price to consent that the chambers of the two best 
safes of either construction should be examined, but Mr. Price 
declined to exhibit his safe in this manner, saying that he had 
improvements in the lock and chamber which he had not yet 
patented, and must therefore keep secret. Notwithstanding the 
admission made by Mesars. Davis and M‘Clunnan, Mr. Price and 
his assistants proceeded to drill and insert gunpowder into the 
door of the old Milner safe, and blew it open without accident, the 
door being wrenched off, and the body of the safe thrown a dis- 
tance of a few feet, the lock, however, remaining uninjured. Mr. 
Davis pointed out that this was,by no means a fair test, for a bur- 
glar would not have that intimate knowledge of the interior con- 
struction of the safe which Mr. Price’s examination had enabled 
him to acquire, nor would he venture, for fear of detection, on such 
a serious explosion as had been necessary to rend open the safe in 
the present instance. 

While these proceedings bad been going on the utmost ex- 
citenent was displayed by some hundreds of persons, chiefly 
working men, who were assembled on the ground, and there 
were loud cries to try one of Price’s old safes by a similar test. 
A safe recently purchased from Mr. Price’s agent in Burnley 
had now been procured from Mr. Robertson, a local manufac- 
turer, and upwards of a pound of powder was introduced through 
the lock. The charge was fired, and the immediate consequence 
was, that the safe was utterly blown into fragments, which flew 
about in every direction. One piece of thin plate iron, about a 
foot square, flew off at right angles from the side of the safe and 
struck the boy, who was crouched in a corner some dozen yards 
off, cutting away the left portion of the upper part of his skull. 


The jury on the inquest found a unanimous verdict of *acci- 
dental death,” coupled with an opinion, that “‘ both parties deserve 
severe censure for attempting such dangerous experiments in 
presence of the public.” 

The father of the deceased accepted from Mr. Ratcliff, who 
fired Price’s safe, £15 15s. as compensation for the loss of his 
child! funeral and other expenses being likewise paid. 


VALUATIONS AND TAXATIONS IN THE NORTH. 


It is not only a matter of notoriety that the tenement valuation 
of Ireland is still incomplete, but that it is retarded by the exclu- 
sion of competent valuators, that the period of service of favourite 
employées might be protracted. We know of some efficient 
parties who applied for employment, but could not obtain it, and 
they complain to us bitterly of the ‘injustice so perpetrated. This 
is neither just to those whose abilities entitle them to at least “a 
share,” nor to the public whose Interest must materially suffer by 
such a dissatisfactory state of things. In Belfast there are no less 
than six bodies having powers to tax the inhabitante. The Vestry 
Poor-law Guardians, Harbour Commissioners (power to tax indi- 
rectly) Town Counci], can make their different rates. Police, 
Borough and Bath-house Rates, Water Commissioners, and lastly, 
the Grand Jury. Three of those make valuations, or pretend to 
do so for themselves, i.e, Poor-law Guardians, Town Council and 
Water Commissioners, and the Grand Jury use the Poor-law 
Valuation. All these taxing authorities seem most anxious to 
keep their valuations at the maximum point, in which they are 
greatly assisted by the Town Council Valuator, and celebrated 
collector of the parish rate in days of yore, when political con- 
tests were fierce and frequent. We hope the Chief Commissioner 
of Valuation will push forward his work with a little more alacrity, 
and introduce a uniform and unimpeachable valuation into the 
hands of these taxing bodies with as little delay as possible, and 
deliver the inhabitants from the tender mercies of them and their 
valuator, at least so far as regards valuation. The utmost extent 
of the rating power of the Town Council is 16d. in the pound on 
dwelling-houses, and the rate demanded is seldom less. This year 
it is 14d., but in order to increase their income (for it seems that 
no corporation can ever satisfy itself with the amount squeezed out 
of the pockets of the people) they cause the valuation of 
honses tobe made at the full sum paid by the tenant, the landlord 
keeping the premises in repair, and paying insurance and income- 
tax. This corporate body acted similarly for many years, until a 
decision of the barrister compelled them to reduce their valuations 
to that of the poor-rate. 
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THE ROUND TOWER OF CLOYNE.® 


THR ancient and interesting town of Cloyne is situated in the ha- 
rony of Imokilly, and county of Cork, from the city of which it 
4s distant nineteen miles; it is seated in the heart of a rich and 
trighly cultivated country, heing embosomed in gently rising hills, 
and does credit to the choice of the ancient fathers who here took 
up their abode in very remote times. 

Cloyne is known in our aunals as Cluain-umha, or Cluain-vania, 
the latter beinga Latinizing of the former; Dr. O'Brien describes 
‘cluain as signifying “ a plain, a Jawn, a remote or retired situation,” 
and umha, “ a cave, den, grave.” Thus it is often styled “ Cluain 
of the Caves,” as there are in the immediate neighbourhood caves 
‘of remarkable extent and beauty. 

The earliest notice we have of Cloyne is connected with its 
ecclesiastical foundations, as we find that in the sixth century a 
bishopric was founded here by St. Colman, son of Lenine. 

{t is a matter of surprise and regret that we kuow compara- 
tively little of these puzzling and singular structures. Sturt not, 
reader! 1 admit that volumes have been written on them, that 
lives have been spent in poring over the dusty tomes of antiquity, 
to ascertain their history, their builders, and their uses ; that much 
acerbity of feeling has been created, and much intolerance exhi- 
bited, in the parsuit of these investigations ; but I still maintain 
that those Jearned and dogmatic Pundits have begun at the wrong 
end, and are, in consequence, no nearer the truth than when they 
commenced. As contributions to our general stock of antiquarian 
knowledge, their labours are not without their uses, but as attempts 
to set at rest the origin and uses of these strnctures, they hare 
siguatly failed. It has always appeared to me that the true 
key to the mystery existed in the towers themselves, and thut, 
e@ntil a careful examiuation and measurement of all or a great 
ssumber of them were taken, and a critical analysis and com- 
parison of them prepared in reference to their exact forms, pro- 
portions, details, and material chatacteristics, and a thorough 
exploration and examination of their contents, collecting all the 
traditions connected with them; I repeat, until this has been 
done, we are not in a position to form a sound and credible opinion 
upon them. 

The hest practical account that we have of them is from the 
pen of Mr. Wilkineon, in his ‘‘ Practical Geology and Ancient 
Architecture of Ireland.” Inthe section of the work devoted to 
architecture, he gives a tabular account of the principal towers, 
yet this is deficient in many respects. In several of the towers he 
Gives no measurements ; in others they are only conjectural ; much 
of the detailed information is valuable as being the result of lis 
own personal observation, particularly his descriptions of the mate- 
tials and masonry, for which branches of the subject he was eini- 
nently qualified. [It would, however, be ntterly impossible for any 
one individual (unless he devoted a life and a fortuue to it), to 
make a thorough examination of these structures, such as I have 
described. 

Dr. Petrie, in his “ Treatize on the Round Towers,” has given 
drawings and accurate descriptions of the doors and windows of 
several of them ; but his work is very deticient in plans, elevations, 
and sections, and in that practical criticism which, after all, is the 
safest and most rational foundation upon which to erect a credible 
theory. 

In his work, professedly on the Round Towers, he has given us no 
description whatsoever of the Cloyne specimen ; his only allusion 
to it is an unsuccessful attempt to invalidate and turn into ridicule 
the researches of the South Munster Society of Antiquaries, who 
in the year 1841] excavated the base of the tower, and discovered 
traces of interments therein. 

Mr. Windele, in his very valuable and interesting work on 
“ Cork, Killarney,” &c., has given by far the best description 
of this tower; it is evidently the result of careful personal ex- 
amination, and not of the wholesale copying system indulged in by 
most of the writers who have preceded him on the subject, as is 
evidenced hy the above extracts. 

The tower stands nearly opposite the west end of the present 
cathedral, from which it is distant 30 yards ; its dimensions are 
as follows :—Diameter of tower at sill of doorway, 9 feet 2 
inches; thickness of wall at same, 3 feet 74 inches; diameter of 
tower at upper floor, 7 feet 2 inches; thickness of wall et sills 
of upper window opes, 2 feet 9 inches ; height of tower to top of 
modern buttlement, 100 feet 24 inches; the ratio of batter in the 
external face of tower is about 1 in 44; height of sill of doorway 
over plinth, 11 feet 2 inches ; height of plint, 7 inches ; projection 
of plinth, 5 inches. The doorway is perfectly cyclopean in cha- 
racter ; itis quadrangular, with converging jambs and massive 
lintel ; its dimensions are—width at sill, 2 fect 1 inch; xt lintel, 
1 foot 103 inches; height, 5 feet ; its massive dressings are of red 


@ Coltected from a paper read dy R. R. Brash, Esq., before Kilkenny 
Architectural and Archeologieal Society, and published in Vol. il., part bi. of 
the Trunsactions. ; 
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sandstone, and on its left hand jamb are several deeply indented 
scores, to which I shal) hereafter allude. 

The tower internally is divided into stories by seven off-sels 
taken from the thickness of wall, the inside fuce of which is built 
in a curions manner ; from each off-set the wall batters outwardly 
to about half the height of the story, when it batters in again as 
it approaches the next; so that, drawn in section, the internal line 
of wall would show a zig-zag outli:e. At present there are 
wooden lofts resting on these off-sets, commnnicating by ladders. 
The masonry is of a yellowish brown sandstone, in syalled 
rubble work, not built in courses ; the stones large,and dressed 
to curve of tower; the werkmanship is good ; a small per- 
tion of limestone is used at the north side, a good way up; and 
a few blocks of red sandstone are used through the facing. 

This tower was originally crowned by the usual conical stone 
roof, which is stated to have been destroyed on the night of the 
10th of January, 1749. The circumstance is thus given by Mr. 
Crofton Croker, in his “ Researches in the South of Irelund,” 
. 243: — 

‘A thunder-storm with lightning passed through the county of 
Cork on the night of the 10th of January, 1749, in a line from 
west to east, and, after killing some cows in a field south of Cork, 
atruck the Round Tower of Cloyne, used as a belfry to its Cathe- 
dral. The electric matter first rent the vaulted arch at the top, 
threw down the great bell presented by Dean Davies, together with 
the three lofts, and, descending perpendicularly to the lowest floor, 
forced its way, with a violent explosion, through one side of the 
tower, and drove some of the stones, which were admirably will 
jointed, and worked into each other, through the roof of a neipt:- 
bouring stable. The conical stone roof destroyed by Usis 


uccident wae never replaced, but the height of the tower was 
| »”» 


lowered more than 6 feet, and an embattlement substitute 

I find, however, that this version of the destruction of the ori- 
ginal roof of the tower must be wrong, as by reference to Ware's 
* Antiquities” we find a plate of “* Cloyn” Cathedral and Tower, 
which exhibits the latter with a battlemental parapet, as at pre- 
sent; the date of this edition is 1730, that is, ten years hefore 
the above recited accident ; it ix, therefore, quite evident that 
the destruction of the original roof must have taken place pre- 
viously to 1739. 

It is stated that, in 1736, the tower was etruck by light- 
ning, the conical roof shattered, aud the bell dismounted, full- 
ing through three of the roofs; it must have been insmediately 
after this that the tower was repaired, as shown in Ware, 1739. 

The tower was one time used asa prison; a nan named Colbert, 
being confined therein, got out on the roof, and descended outside 
by means of the bell-rope—a daring feat. 

The Round Tower at Cloyne is locally known by the Triah- 
apeaking people as Giol-cach ; the same term is locally applied at 
Ardmore, at Kineth, and at Ratto, in Kerry. I was never more 
struck with the poetic applicability of this term to our Round 
Towers than at the latter place, when I stood on the ancient 
causeway opposite the tower, and heard the eame name applied to 
the tall, slender, symmetrical pillar, with its perfect conical spire, 
as to the tall graceful reeds, with their spiral feathered caps, 
which lined the banks of the Brick ; and of the canal which runs 
up nearly to the base of the tower. Dr. Petrie (p. 397 of his*wvork ) 
says that by ‘ Giolcach is understood a bell-house, and which is 
obviously a local corruption of Cloigtheach, or Cloichtheach.”’ 
Now, 1 am strongly inclined to think that no one understands 
Giolcach to be a bell-house saving the Doctor himself; the Irish- 
speaking people at Ratto do not 80 understand it ; they call it a 
Giolcach ; neither do they so understand it at Cloyne, or Ard- 
more. As to its being a corruption of the Doctor's favourite 
term, Cloigtheach, or Cloictheacb, it is obviously no corrup- 
tion of any word, but a pure, simple, and very illustrative 
Celtic term, as the Doctor will see by reference to O'Reilly’s 
“Irish Dictionary ;” “ Gioleach, a reed, cane, broom ;” and I 
would further intimate that the way in which the word is pro- 
nounced is quite opposed to Dr. Petrie’s corruption of the term, 
being thus—‘ Quill-cogh,” which is far removed from either 
‘¢ Cloig-theach,” or ‘‘ Cill-theach,”—another reading advanced 
by Mr. E. Fitzgerald in your Transactions for March, 1858, p. 223. 

The ancient Irish are not singular in their illustrative mode of 
nomenclature. Thus the Romans derived the name of a similar 
class of structures, the obelisk, from obdeliscus, a javelin. 


————— 


A nautical compass has been lately invented, which is so con- 
structed as to give at all times the specific leeway ofa vessel. It 
may be placed ona table in the captain's cabin, and will inform 
him of the least deviation from the course to which the vessel may 
be heading. 
Mr. Maclise, 
cartoon, in Westminister Palace, 


the water-glass medium. 


the Atheneum says, has determined to paint his great 
in the German fresco—that is in 
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THE NEW PULPIT, CASTLE CHAPEL. 


A vBRy beautifully designed and elaborate pulpit in Caen stone, as 
illustrated in this number, has been recently erected in the chapel 
attached to the viceregal residence in thie city. Most of our 
readers are, doubtless, aware that the building wae erected after 
plans by the late Francis Johnston, R.H.A., Architect, between 
the years 1807 and 1814, and that it is in the Gothic style of the 
Decorated period. The interior displays some beautiful carvings 
by eminent artists of the day, together with a handsome groined 
ceiling, stained glass, and other ornamentation.* It was necessary 
therefore, that all the internal fittings should harmonize in style, 
so as not to affect the beauty of the toute ensemble, and the old 
pulpit being deemed unsuitable, Mesers. Hardman and Co., of Bir- 
iningham and Dublin, were entrusted with the designing and 
execution of a new one. We anticipate, with some confidence, 
that our approving opinion of the manner in which this firm have 
fulfilled their task will meet with ready endorsement from those 
who either inspect the design, as shown in our illustration, or the 
execution of the origina]. It is placed at the end of the nave 
adjoining the communion rail, and is polygonal on plan, the dimen- 
sions of the preacher’s compartment being in clear 3 feet 4 inches. 
The height of the clustered shafts sustaining the superstructure is 
4 feet, and the total height from the ground to top is 9 feet 8 
inches. The figures represent the fuur Evangelists and St. Jolin the 
Baptist. We understand that the entire cost was about £120, a 
sum which, considering the delicacy of the execution aud the 
beauty of the sculpture and the carvings, seems to be very mode- 
rate. It may not be wniss to add, that though this work bears the 
impresse of Euglish paternity, it is in reality not so, but is essen- 
tially an Irish work, in all its departments, even to the illustration, 
which was reduced, drawn, and engraved (from a photograph by 
Simonton and Millard) by Mr. George Hanlon, of Rathgar. 
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KINGSTOWN. 


Foremost in the category of “ noted spots” whereon the hand 
of nature has been more than ordinarily bountiful in disseminating 
the picturesque element, is the subject of this notice; but as the 
most vivid delineations of the poet’s pen and the artist’s pencil, in 
depicting the beauties of ‘* Irish scenery,” pale into insignificance 
before the stern reality, we dare not—sensible of our inability— 
attempt a coloured picture, but confine ourselves merely to the 
rigid outline of those features coming within our immediate pro- 
vince. Thanks to the genius of steam—that modernizing giant— 
thanks to the progressive development of the age, and the pro- 
fessional skill of modern engineers and architects, the poor fishing 


village, the asylum harbour of “ Dunleary,’ has been metamor-. 


phosed intoa great highway between this and the sister kingdom, 
replete with artificial as well as uatural beauty! An important 
and populous business town—with outskirts thickly studded with 
princely mansions, handsome ecclesiastical, hotel, club, and other 
buildings, and a noble harbour to boot, with outstretched piers 
and quays, containing an area of some 250 acres, wherein the 
stateliest craft afloat may ride—has sprung into existence. Of 
the very recent works, we may remark, that the new pier for the 
conveyance to and fro of passengers and lugyage direct from 
Westland-row to the vessel in fifteen minutes, attains a desi- 
deratum, and reminds us of a similar arrangement at Folkestune. 
The four powerful steamers, with gnaranteed speed of 20 
miles an hour, to ply from 30th Inst. between this port and Holy- 
head will assist in the achievement of a miracle in transit—1] 
hours from Dublin to London—at which the Dominies of our age 
may well exclaim— Prodigious !’ Quoting from the statement 
of the respected Chairman of the Town Commissioners, and Mr. 
Reilly, when urging upon the Chief Secretary the claims of 
Kingstown to be made a borough, we observe that— 

** The population of Kingstown is 21,000, the valuation £50,000, 
and the urea 923 acres.” ‘ It is an important and rapidly 


rising town. During the last three years 370 houses have been 
built in it, and there are 80 on the stocks.” 


‘The valuation of the electoral division has increased b 
£10,000 since 1857. Of that, £4,255 was an increase within the 


® For more detailed description, see page 131. 


BUILDER. 


municipal boundary, and the valuation of the entire is now £60,000. 
The number of houses built in Kingstown in 1857 was 40; in 
1858, 60; and in 1859; 120. There are seven churches in 
Kingstown, and there is still a cry for church accommodation. 
There is one bank and another is spoken of. Dalkey, in the im- 
mediate vicinity, contains a population of 10,000. There are but 
five boreughs in Ireland, including Dublin, that exceed Kingstown 
in valuation, population, &c., and there are ten Irish boroughs the 
aggregate of which are only equal to it in those respects. House 
rents in Kingstown have nearly doubled within the last seven 
yeurs, and the average valuation is £28, a circumstance unpa- 
ralleled in any other town in Ireland. The rapid increase of houses 
in Kingstown is the more extraordinary on account of the impe- 
diment to building speculations arising from short leases. The 
building leases there are only for forty-one years. During the last 
three years longer leases had heen granted than before, but these 
are not given on the liberal terms on which Mr. Sidney Herbert 
granted his leases ; for in Kingstown a shilling a foot was added 
to the present rent for the residue of the old lease when a renewal 
was granted As Kingstown is forcing itself into importance, not- 
withstanding these adverse circumstances, it deserves encourage- 
ment from the Government. It is the duty of the Government to 
assi-t those who assist themselves. Ireland is accused of being 
devoid of enterprise and industry, but the inhabitants of Kings- 
town have proved that they possessed them in a greater degree 
than any other town in the United Kingdom.” 


[June 1, 1860. 


RESTORATION OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


Ir would be ungracious to take exception to the motives which in- 
duced Benjamin Lee Guinness, Esq., to volunteer single-handed the 
wherewith to restore from impending ruin this time-honoured relic; 
but the possessors of worthy spirits and generous hearts are not 
always proof against errors of judgment. Such at least would it 
seem to be, and in this instance we cannot attribute to the usual 
penny-wise, pound-foolish fallacy prevalent, the absance of profes- 
sional supervision in the carrying out of a work, which the very 
act of the benefactor proclaims to be one of national moment. An 
amateur of taste and discernment may try his hand somewhat suc- 
cessfully in adapting the internal arrangements of his mansion to 
suit his domestic requirements, or he may, peradventure, even do 
the artistic in matters of decoration, with a skilful painter at his 
elbow ; but to tamper, by way of restoration, with a venerable edifice 
— whose every detail] speaks a history—and without competent pro- 
fessional aid, would be quite unpardonable. Already has the structure 
in question been so thoroughly vandalized by experimentalista, that 
with example staring in the face, the omission is doubly culpable, 
and the continuance of the system would be but a perpetuation of 
monstrosities, alike injurious to the cause of architecture, and a 
stigma on our national taste. Rumour says that £20,000 are to be 
expended in the so-called restorations, but a reliable authority in- 
forms us that if double the amount be requisite, the inexhaustible 
coffers of the philanthropic brewer and ex-alderman will supply it. 
Seriously must we ask, therefore, is this important outlay to be 
incurred without a head to direct the operations of the builder, who 
in his own province, we must advance, is fully up to the mark, and 
too respectable a man to ignore the rights of others by undue as- 
sumption? For the present we defer touching upon the nature of 
the proposed works, being only in a position to communicate an 
idea thereof, vague as any of the parties concerned, donor or em- 
ployées, can form—strange, yet true! and equally true, that in this 
state of bliss the operations have actually commenced. 


Civint SERVICE EstrMAaTES.—The totul cost of public works 
and buildings during the financial year on which we have entered 
is estimated at £621,990, showing a decrease from last year of 
£171,854. A large portion of this decrease arises from the dimi- 
nution of the expenditure on Holyhead Harbour, which absorbed 
£80,900 last year, and will only require £30,000 this year. 
£24,130 is saved in the expenditure on probate courts and regis- 
tries, the cost of maintaining which during the year will not ex- 
ceed £5,000. The large expenditure of last year on Port Patrick 
Harbour is almost totally extinguished, and a saving ef £20,000 
thus effected, and £18,000 are saved in the expenditure of the 
new Houses of Parliament, which are expected to absorb £39,597. 
Of the thirteen itema in the estimate, all but one—that of ‘* Kings- 
town Harbour”’—require a smaller disbursement than they did 
last year, and in the exceptional case the increase is trifling. 
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ARTISTS IN “THE MINSTER"—THE LATE SIR CHARLES 
BARRY—HIS FUNERAL. 


Ricw as are the associations of the “Minster” with names in 
almost every path of renown, it seems to fail in respect of painters. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, a native of Lubeck, who painted for Charles 
the Second, James the Second, and finished the Court Beauties for 
William the Third, though of a gay and convivial turn in life, was 
so eclectic, not to say irreverent, as to his grave, that when the 
honors of Westminster were spoken of he would not hear of such a 
disposition of his remains; so that, although commemorated here, 
they really lie at Twickenham. But among the men of science are 
Sir Isaac Newton, James Watt, Sir Humphrey Davy, Telford, and 
Stephenson. There is Banks, the sculptor, and the prince of sound, 
Muzio Clementi, with Arnold, Burney, Blow, and Croft. Of archi- 
tects may be mentioned :—Robert Adam, the chief of the brothers, 
or “ Adelphi,” who, after designing many monuments for others, 
was laid to rest in 1792; Sir William Chambers, in whose hands 
Palladian architecture reached its culminative point for the time in 
Somerset House, and who it seems was a Swede by birth, though 
of Scotch descent; and James Wyatt, who has been occasionally 
styled ‘‘the great,” more as it would seem from personal and gene- 
ral qualifications than fron the transcendent merit of his works. 

_ The importance attached by the ancients to the performance of 
funereal rites led to the erection—when the bodies could not be 
found — of cenotaphs, or honorary tombs, before which due obser- 
vances were paid; and, besides the monuments of those actually 
buried in the Abbey, are some of this character; and the names of 
artists not interred here are also kept alive by the association of 
their works with famous names, in the same way that some people 
are recorded in the peerage from being allied to daughters of noble 
houses. Thus the subscription monument to Shukspeare bears pro- 
minently on the face of the great poet’s pedestal the names of Kent, 
th: architect, who designed, and of Scheemakers, the sculptor, who 
executed it. 

From this rapid glance it will be seen that Barry is treated with 
a distinction befitting his high excellence; though no notice be made 
of Chaucer, Milton, and a list of poets, of the warriors by sea and 
land, the “long lines of noble ancestry” displayed in the tombs of 
royalty, or the knights and noble dames, whose honored dust co- 

mingles in the reverend pile. “Than Westminster Abbey,” says 
Shenstone, “there is no place more suitable to moralise upun the 
futility of all earthly glory, as there is none which contains the 
ashes of men that have acquired a greater share of it.” 

But, though the “storied urn or animated bust” may serve to 
recurd the honors paid to the dead by those among whom they lived 
and moved and had their being, yet it is the momentary gush of 
feeling poured rapidly out that is the truest reward of high excel- 
Jence—is most honorable to the departed and most soothing to the 
bereaved. 

To members of the same imperial body it matters little in what part 
of the British realm a great man first breathed, still it is a circum- 
stance that always attracts curivsity; and now that Sir Charles 
Barry is gathered to the “illustrious dead,” it becomes a thing to 
note that his birth took place near the scene of the great monument 
of his genius—the Palace of Parliament at Westminster—though 
the name would seem to indicate an origin in Erin. Girald Barry, 
or Giraldus Cambrensis, the author of ‘ ‘Topographia Hibernica” 
and “ Itenerarium Cambria,” is the first celebrity of the name. Then 
James, Lord of Santry, Chief Justice of the King's Bench in Ireland; 
and Barry, the painter, who was born at Cork. Spranger Barry 
was aman “in person taller than the common size,” and an actor 
of so great a celebrity as to divide the praises of the town with 
David Garrick a century ago, and to obtain for himself the dis- 
tinction of interment in Westminster Abbey. 

An obituary memoir was delivered at the Institnte on Monday 
evening, the 21st ult., by Mr. Digby Wyatt, in which Barry's profes- 
s:o:val career was ably traced from its earliest stages to its close.~ Mr. 
Beresford Hope adding, in his usual graceful and thoughtful way, a 
few words, tending to draw into stricter bonds of amity the folluwers 
of one art, and exhorting Greek and Goth to think of bighcr warfare 
and a holier fight than the merely temporary battle af styles! On 
Tuesday, 22nd ult., the Union Jack waa displayed half-mast high 
on the summit of the Victoria Tower, and a sable pennon floated 
from each of its angle turrets, 

The hour of one was appointed fur the ceremony, the personal 
and professional friends of the deceased being invited to assemble 
previously to that time at the Jerusalem Chamber, of time-honored 
celebrity. The assemblage was most prompt and numerous; and 
not only were those who had some mouruful duty to fulfil high in 
the ranks of art and fame, but there were many sach among the 


general mass by whom standing room alone could be obtained. The 
top of the organ screen, or the rood-loft, as it may be termed, was 
ocoupied by many ladies, and others even essayed the dizzy heights 
of the triforium arches to witness the procession, while 


. . Throngh the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swelled the note of praise.” 

The choir could only hold a small proportion of those congregated ; 
but the first part of the service being there performed, the body was 
again carried through the beautiful screen of decorated Gothic de- 
signed by Blore, who preceded Scott. the present architect to the 
Dean and Chgpter. At the length of three fall arches to the westward 
the grave had been hollowed in the sacred earth, and at the close 
of the impressive service it was crowded round by many anxious for 
a final look ; then came the last heaving booms of the organ, and in 
silence, as in honor, repose the remains of Sir Charles Barry. Long 
will it be, however, before his name becomes ‘‘ to dumb forgetfulness 
a prey,” and the story of his life will. no doubt, be given to the 
public in a worthy form, whether by Mr. Digby Wyatt or the de- 
ceased’s son, the Rev. Alfred Barry, of Leeds. 
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The drawing of the prizes in the Shilling Art Union of Dublin 
takes place this day. 

The Carmelite community of Whitefriar-street have purchased 
Terenure House with a view of adapting it for the purpose of a novi- 
ciate and house of studies. 

The Committee No. 1 of the Dublin Corporation have advertised 
for tenders for a quantity of new sewerage works, to be executed in 
the city. Time limited to this date, Ist instant. 

The corner stone of a Wesleyau Methodist Chapel was laid on the 
22nd inst. (by G. F. O'Flaherty, Esq., of Lemontield) at Oughte- 
rard, County Galway. The style, early English. The architect, 
Mr. Edward Tarleton. The builder, Mr. Geo. Glanville, Ballinaslve. 

Tue Roman CarHo.uio CATHEDRAL, CARLOW. — This handsome 
edifice has been, we learn from our vigilant contemporary, the Free- 
man, undcrroing extensive repairs and decorations under the directicn 
of Messrs. Barff & Co., which have been carried out in a high atyle of 
elaborate ornamentation. The chancel is decorated in culours and 
gold finely wrought out in suitable designs. The ceiling is tinted a 
light azure, with appropriate aud emblematic ornaments. Over the 
side altars are two representations painted in encaustic, sixteen 
feet high each. The one on the Gospel side represents the Saviour 
in glory, the lower part being occupied with figures of St. Conleith 
and St. Lazarene. On the epistle side the altar is in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin, who is represented bearing in her arns the infant 
Redeemer, the lower part of the picture consisting of figures of St. 
Bridget andSt. Dympana. The vaulted roof of the church is treated 
in the same manuer as thechancel. The wallsare highly ornamented 
to correspond with the rich decorations round the high altar and 
sanctuary. The transept ceilings are decurated so as to harmonize 
with the other embellishments of the sacred edifice, The four new 
stained glass windows in the chancel contain figures of angels Lear- 
ing the instruments of the Passion. A new organ, by Bevington 
& Sons, of I.ondon, containing 1506 pipes, and of great compass, has 
also been added. 

Tux Boox CLup.—We were peripatetic, and moved the scene 
from house to house. We arrived with punctuality, and coffee was 
served at eight o'clock. Alter imbibing that not inebriating beve- 
rage, and exchanging its concomitant little courtesies, the host for 
the evening was called to the chair, supported on either hand by the 
treasurer and secretary. ‘The business then began in the correct 
and formal manner by a perusal of the minutes; and although it 
may be thought that the record must necessarily have been of a most 
simple kind, the discussion was just as animated as though it had 
taken place in a large assembly. ‘The cornucopia of literature was 
emptied on the table, an@a bouquet selected for the coming month. 
The works of theologians were freely admitted, but theological sub- 
jects never! General topics after this, with a libation, as modest 
in quantity as though we had been Epizephrii. but of rare and 
curious age and quality, usually detained us til] the eleventh hour. 
A two guinea subscription covered the purchase aud circulation of 
books, and the fund was augmented by the produce of the last year’s 
works, which were sold to the members after dinner, at our anniver- 
sary meeting—an expensive way of doing the business, but it was 
our only festival. While a member of that little republic, I noticed 
that although the books sold for balf their average cost, and the 
current subscription was annually augmented in this ratio, it never 
doubled itself. According to this view a subscription of £20, aug- 
mented by ten for old books, would make £80 at the commencement 
of the second year, half thirty, added to twenty, would be thirty- 
five for the third year, and su on ; but when, let me ask the matbe- 
natician, would it arrive at 440? ‘The property of that singular 
curve which always approaches a given point, but never reaches it, 
seems here brought into practical upplication.— J/orris’ Mvuse for the 
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SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


4‘ There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than ali the rest, 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

_ His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend; 
Here woman reigns: the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life! 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees dumestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet: 
Where shall that land, thut spot of earth be fognd? 
Art thou a man?—a patriot?—Jlook around; 
O, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home!” 


Tnus does the pleasant, bold, and vigorous pen of James Mont- 
gomery direct our thoughts to the blessings around us, and our 
reply is, that we are ever ready so to turu them. ‘“ We love the 
land we live in,” and are filial, fraternal, and fatherly— patriotic, 
connubial and domestic. Nor these in a light or formal way, but 
seriously, earnestly, rationally, aud deeply ! 

So far so good, and in proportion to our regard will be an anxiety 
to adopt every means of increasing the health and happiness of all 
those who in any way appertain to us, and the general welfare. It 
seeins a very proper course, then, to impart to every individual the 
power of discerning the principles on which his own good, in a 
natural point of view, is dependent—a branch of knowledge termed 
SuciaL Science. It takes a wide and comprehensive scope, and 
admits of universal application. 

We cannot but look with interest, therefore, to sanitary enact- 
ments, to the proceedings of boards of health. tu the growing atten- 
tion of public cleanliness and propriety, imdvor comfort, and health- 
securing observances. We notice with goud will the exhortations 
of writers and the facilities affi'rded by inventcrs and manufac- 
turers, who have already brought many appliances iuto use, and 
which our physicians, architects, and scientific men are labouring 
daily to increase and improve. 

‘lo such efforts we shall no doubt have to ascribe, among the 
results of the next census, an advanced longevity in various ranks 
and classes, and @ corresponding diminution in the fevers and other 
diseases consequent upon imperfect drainage, insufficient ventilation, 
impure water, aud such like contingencies, The subjects which 
bear upon these and similar considerations are now grouped, as we 
have already said, under the designation of Social Science, and are 
attracting a large share of public attention. 

Mr. Morris, in “‘ A House in the Suburbs,” has pointed to the 
danger of internal water-closets, which, when unsupplied, * admit 
into our dwellings gases of the most poisonous character, fraught 
with fevers, cholera, death! while the cause is perhaps unsuspected. 
1 used,” he says, ‘‘ to visit a family, who resided in an old house at 
Islington. The smell from the drains was intolerable to strangers, 
though not noticed by the inmates, all of whom had, however, most 
indiflerent health, and the doctor was seldom absent. 1 built a 
house for them afterwards, at a short distance from town, and their 
health has improved in so marked a degree, that medicive is almost 
unheard of. Now, the foul air from the drains escapes unchecked 
into every house the moment the closet is without water!” Atten- 
tion to soil and waste pipes cannot indeed be too strongly insisted 
upon. 

Wherever a drain communicates with the atmosphere of a house, 
the architect carefully provides traps to prevent the passage of un- 
wholesome odours, yet how commonly do we find these very pre- 
cautions rendered inoperative by the neyligence of servants and the 
want of perception in their snperiors. ‘Lhe subject is now well 
rooted in the minds of certain pioneers, and an assuciation of school- 
masters has been formed, with a view to introduce into school 
teaching the elements of economical and sanitary knowledge, the 
advantages derived from mechanical inventions, &c. A class has 
been opened at University College, London, and Lord Brougham 
presided at the recent inaugural meeting. The effurt is entitled to 
our best wishes, as such a feature in the education of the industrial, 
as well as higher ranks, must prove of great advantage to the eom- 
munity ; and aithough the sons of Krin may be running abreast of 
their London brethren in the race of intelligence, the curling waves 
aud sha'p breakers of the Irish Sea are atill between them, and the 
exchange of notes cannot be tuo frequent and reciprocal. 


THE FOSSILIFEROUS GREYWACKE ROCKS OF 
IRELAND. 


AT a recent general meeting of the Geological Society, held in the 
Museum building, T.C.D., Mr. Kelly read a paper on this subject, 
of which the following is the substance :— . 


““ He said that this greywacke of Ireland was by no means 


easily recognised in its subdivisions. The general grey colour was 
very constant in the north, in both slates and grits. In the south 
the grits were moetly greenish or brown, the slates were green, 
grey,red, or purple. All those varieties of both kinds were fre- 
quently repeated, and the bands mostly narrow. In fact our 
greywacke rocks had no conatant type. The Tyrone district had 
bat few features in common with Galway, the Kildare and Dublin 
were different from either. Wexford had a resemblance to the un- 
explored counties of Ulster, but unlike Tyrone, Galway, or Dublin, 
and the Kerry and Cork district, in the detail of the beds, litho- 
logical character, and other particulars was very different from all 
orany of the other four. The silurian system of Sir Roderick 
Murchison had been the guide for the identification of zones of 
superposition in the greywacke rocks for the last 20 years. By 
that system the world was led to believe that the greywacke for- 
mation was made by nature into seven definite fossiliferous zones, 
founded on superposition, and that each zone contained a peculiar 
group of fossils. This was a great error. There were no such 
seven zones to be found in any known natural seqaence of those 
old rocks. The district of country between Colebrook Dale and 
Ludlow was selected as the mode] of this system, but that country 
had only three of the zones. It is a peculiar district, unlike any 
other, and therefore unfit to be put forward as a model to teacli all 
nations in geology. In Ireland there was nothing like that dis- 
trict physically, although many hundreds of the same fossils oc- 
eurred up and down in both. In Connemara the fossils occurred 
in local groups, and neither the species of the fossils, nor the litho- 
logical character of the rocks was persistent for any great dis- 
tance. Were it not for the basal brownstone band, which was an 
indisputable index in Connemara, a table might be found of seven 
or eight columns from those local groups. It was found on ex- 
amination of the table in the silurian system that scores of the 
fossils which were put into the upper zone there have since been 
found in lower zones in other parts of Great Britain and IJrelard. 
Thie spoiled the system. Connemura, where the bottom of the 
system was clearly visible, would never suggest a division of the 
greywacke into seven zones. The original silurian district aud 
the Tyrone district appeared to be geological equivalents. The so- 
called old red sandstone of Hertfordshire overlays the silurian 
rocks at Ludlow and Aymestry conformably. The brown stone 
of Tyrone, the same kind of rock, overlays the fossiliferous rocks 
at Lisbellaw and at Pomeroy. In both cases the brown rocks 
were from 7,000 to 8,000 feet thick. Putting the Tyrone fossils 
in the upper part was contrary to all the laws of fossils hitherto 
made. The table of evidence alluded to showed that scores of the 
fossils, which were put as upper silurian, had since been found in 
lower zones. He got at Dudley 52 species. Professor Sedgwick 
got there 45, but of those 13 were the same as the author got, 
leaving 32 not found there before. Those added made 84 species, 
34 of these were corals or crinoids, which, taken out of the above 
numbers left 50 species. If those 50 were strictly examined b 
the new table it would be seen that 49 of them had heen foun 
in lower silurian loculities in other places. Even leaving in the 
corals and crinoids, from 84 take 49, left 35 upper silurian fossile. 
Thus more fossils were found at Dudley belonging to the lower 
silurian zones than to the upper, and Dudley canuot be called an 
upper silurian locality. Another locality, called upper silurian, 
tried by the same test, gave 16 fussils fouud in lower silurian 
zones, and three exclusively upper. With the majority of the 
fossils this locality must be called lower silurian. At Benson 
Knot, in Westmoreland, Professor Sedgwick got 50 species. He 
gave a list of them at p. 352, of the Brit. Pal. Fos. Of these 15 
were new, 80 that he found 34 species known before. Trying 
this list by the same test as before, it turned out that 3] species 
had been found in lower zones in other places, leaving only three 
species upper. In the original silurian country, lying between 
Coalbrook Dule and Aymestry, 20 miles long and four miles wide, 
there were found 122 pieces. Testing this truly upper silurian 
urea, the model farm of the silurian system, as it night be called, 
as before, the result was 82 fossils belonging to lower silurian 
zones and 40 upper. This also, with the majority of the fossils, 
must be called a lower silurian district. This extraordinary 
result could not have been foreseen by the author when he 
published the silurian system, it had been developed by discoveries 
and publications made since that time. From the above results,it 
would be seen that that system must fall to the ground.” 
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The idea of erecting a statue to Gerald Griffin, the author of 
‘¢ The Collegians,” is being a;itated in Limerick. 

Is is sought to place the town of Balbriggan ander the Towns 
Improvement Act. 

TuRN orFr Your Gas.—A boy has been killed at Exeter by 
sleeping in a room in which the gas had been imperfectly turned 


| off by his mother. 
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ON ANCIENT MASON-MARKS AT YOUGHAL AND 
ELSEWHERE; AND THE SECRET LANGUAGE OF 
THE CRAFTSMEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN IRE- 
LAND. 


Mr. Edward Pitzgerald, Architect, Youghal, in an excellent 
paper, read before the Kilkenny Architectural, &c., Society, com- 
manieated the following .— 


The Rev. James Graves has discovered some very {teresting 
specimens in the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, and Dun- 
brody Abbey, on works of about A.D. 1250; the same marks occur 
in both buildings to a certain extent, and two from St. Canice are 
identical with two marks from the Cathedral of Preshurg, published 
on the plate to my former paper, being the two last hut one 
on the plate. Mr. W. Gillespie, Architect, Cork, mentions the 
discovery of some on the ancient parish chureh of Drumcliff, 


county of Cork ; they consisted chiefly of the favourite emblem in» 


masonry, the square, and were often repeated through the building. 
In a note from Archdeacon Rowan, he says— You will find 
some worthy your attention in Holy Cross Abbey, where I saw 
them a few years ago, in a hasty visit made between two trains 
from the adjacent railway station. I had not time to copy 
them, and I dure say there are a great inany more than I noticed 
in a cursory inspection, especially on the interior north wall of 
the nave.” 

The Rev. John W. Hopkin also, in a note, mentions the disco- 
very of some on the south transept of the old church of Kinsale ; 
they chiefly consist of varieties of one of the marks found at 
Yonghal, which were published with the former paper. 

On a semi-Norman arch in the ruined Cathedral at Ardmore, I 
discovered one mark very similar to a specimen given in Mr. Chal- 
mers’ Plate, in the ‘* Archzeologia,” which was taken from the an- 
cie1t bospital at Brechin. 

At a comparative late period, it would appear that others beside 
the building operatives used mason-marks on their handiworks, as 
we find thea on cooking and other utensils, showing that a fra- 
ternity existed in which they were included. On an ancient bronze 
three-legged pot, which was fonnd in an Irish bog, and now depo- 
sited in the Museum of the “ Royal Cork Institution,” are some 
interesting mason-marks. This old culinary utensil is no bad 
specimen of the sixteenth century casting. The exterior is divided 
into ornamental compartments by radiating raised lines, two of 
the compartinents being ornamented with mason-marks, and the 
Roman numerals, DMI, which I am inclined to consider is the date 
1501, The marks represent interlaced triangles and a heart, 
similar to the marks taken from St. Ninian’s Lodge-books, Brechin, 
figured on the plate to my former paper. In the second volume of 
the Dublin Penny Journal, at page 249, an interesting woodcut 
is given of an ancient drinking vessel—the old Irish mether—on 
the surface of which is carved several mason-marks, and among 
them the owner’s name forms a conspicuous object, DERMU -+- 
Tully, 1590. Derino, it would seem, was a thirsty old soul, from 
the value he seems to have set on his old wooden wine vessels, and 
there can be little doubt that he was a free-and-easy member of 
the mystic fraternity. 

In the former paper on this subject, an inference was drawn from 
the remarkable fact that the Irish mason-marks, already dis- 
covered, exactly coincided with those copied from ancient British 
and Continental buildings, and the conclusion come to, that in- 
stead of the early Irish being indebted to English and Con- 
tinental architects and artists fur their architecture and arts— 
so generally asserted by superficial writers—we have the strongest 
reasons to conclude that they were the debtors to the early 
Irish ; and not only for their architecture and arts, but also 
for their religion and literature, as the following gleanings from 
numerous sources will amply prove—all-important facts, tending to 
show theclose connexion which existed inthe early ages of Christi- 
anity between the Irish, British, and Continental Churches. 

The learned Dr. Prideaux, speaking of Ireland during the early 
ages, mentions it “‘ as the emporium and prime seat of sacred 
Jearning in Christendom.” Dr. Johnson also mentions the 
“* times when Ireland was the school of the west, the qniet habi- 
tation of sanctity and literature.” In Guizot’s ‘ History of 
Civilization” we read—~‘ Of all the western countries, Ireland 
was that wherein letters maintained themselves and prospered, 
amidst the general confusion of Europe.” And lastly, from a 
host of evidence of similar import, I select a word from St. 
Bernard, where he says—“ From Ireland, as from an overflowing 
stream, crowds of holy men descended on foreign nations.” 

In the ‘* Ordnance Survey of the Parlsh of Templemore.” p. 
230, the writer (believed to be Dr. Petrie), speaking on the 
Grianan of Aileach, places the masonic dialect or Barelogirna- 
sair mach higher in the scale of antiquities than I have done. 
He says :— 


“ The ruined fort of Aileach presents an example of barbaric 


art, not imitative of the refinement of the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
or the Romans, but of that ruder and more distant effort at civili- 
zation, belonging to the heroic ages, of which so many vestiges 
have been recently found in various countries ; an example of the 
architecture of that race who have left so many other evidences 
of their existence in Ireland, as to their religion, their language, 
called the A/asonic dialect, and composed of Semitic words, and 
the Punic or early Greek-shaped swords and other antiquities of 
bronze, silver, and gold, so constantly discevered in the country. 
In the general characteristic of this ancient work the antiquary 
will at once recognise the features of the first efforts in architec- 
tural art, ‘ lesouvrages d’un art sans art,’ as they have been fan- 
cifully called, which, whether ascribed to the Titans, Cyclopeans, 
Pelasgians, or ‘ Wandering Architects,’ are found to pervade so 
extensive a portion of the old world.” 


OBITUARY. 
SIR CHARLES BABRY, R.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tsovuana anticipated by our brother journalists to the extent of a 
fortnight or so in the chronicling of this sad and unexpected event, 
we inust not—even though hazarding censure for repetition—refrain 
from adding one quota tz memoriam of the great architect of uni- 
versal fame yet modest worth that has passed from this breathing 
world to, we hope, a better. He too, like his illustrious brethren in 
the engineering world, Brunel and Stephenson, was summoned to 
eternity before his professional mission was accomplished, and 
though he lived to see the mai features and ‘‘ the cloud-capped 
towers” of his noble work, the Westminster Palace, realized, yet 
“death tolled his knell” befure the infant offspring of his genius 
was fully matured. The national loss thereby sustained will, we 
trust, be mitigated to an extent by the judicious appointment of a 
successor. Sir Charles Barry was born on the 23rd of May, 17935, 
in Bridge-street, Westminster, the scene of his future great triumph, 
and was articled to Messrs. Midleton and Bailey, surveyors to the 
parish of Lambeth; and died on the 12th ult., after a few moments 
illness, of disease of the heart and lungs. There appears to be a 
supposition that Sir Charles Barry was a Corkonian, in which, how- 
ever, as we learn, there is no truth whatever; though the frequent 
occurrence of the name in that county may present a possibility of 
some of his relatives being natives thereof. Sir Charles's chief 
works, in addition to that befure alluded to, were the Earl of Elles- 
mere’s house— perhaps his chef'd euvre—ihe Traveller's Club, Reform 
Club, the Manchester Atheneum, ‘and various palatial residences 
throughout England. In Italian as well as Gothic architecture the 
late professor was pre-eminent—indeed his works in the furmer 
style somewhat supersede in excellence the latter, and he may with 
all truth be adjudged the palm therein, before his fellows in any 
quarter of the globe. We are not aware that Sir Charles's practice 
at any time extended to this country. On the 11th February, 
1852, after the new House of Commons was opened, her Majesty 
conferred the honour of knighthood on the then Mr. Barry ; but it 
must be regretted that that perishable title was uot afterwards 
supplanted by one assignable to perpetuity. His remains were in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey on the 22nd ult., in presence of an 
artistic constellation—an honour to which both the country and the 
profession will bear grateful recognition.* It is enough to add that 
Sir Charles's genius did not—like that of many, “ whose light is 
hid under a bushel”—pass unrequited, for he has left outside the 
tomb—and perpetuated in substantial monuments of his skill, for 
posterity ‘‘ to admire and be instructed”"—a name immortal as his 
great predecessor, Sir Christopher Wren, and, despite his treatment 
by Government in the £ s.d. matter of fees for the Palace, has 
left a bandsome fortune to his family. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, a respected fellow-citizen, and for a large 
number of years proprietor of the Oxmantown Foundry, North 
King-street (now in possession of Mr. William Turner), expired on 
the 14th ult., at the advanced age of 72. He had executed some 
important contracts in iron castings during his lifetime; amongst 
the ornamental of which, we may name the railings of the Four 
Courts. Viceregal Lodge, &c. 


The organ of St. Patrick’s Cathedral—which, doubtless, our 
readers are aware, was taken from the Spanish Armada—has had 
new stops added thereto by Messrs. Bevington, of Lendon, at a 
cost of £200. 

Mr. Frederick S. Barff is to deliver a lecture at the Dublin 
Mechanics’ Institute on ‘‘ Decorative Art.” ‘ 

Mr. Foley has completed his statue of Caractacus, which will 
immediately be placed at the Mansion House, London. ‘The artist 
has also received the commission to exccute a statue of Goldsmith, 
to be placed in Trinity College, Dublin. 


» For reference to funeral, &c., see page 277. 
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KERFS AND COGITATIONS. 
BY A CRAFTSMAN. 


NO. IIT.—ARCHITECTURAL FUNGI. 


In the midst of a building mania, now almost chronic in its dura- 
tion, one seeks for something of progression in architectural taste, 
and constructive ability ; but, alas, little truly worthy in name as 
regards correct classical taste, combination, or chaste ornamenta- 
tion in detail are to be met with. Ability we have; innumerable 
are the pens and pencils employed in our service, competition is 
rife, and contract rebellious ; but we lack the Spartan rigidity of 
principle, the fixity of purpose, the moral code of honour, the 
self-denial and disinterestedness the manly spirit, and the manly 
act, and the many other fraits, which go to distinguish the man 
amongst men before studious perseverance and acquirements make 
him a promineut worker of the world. Archimedes is reported to 
have said—‘ (Jive me a proper position, anda lever, and 1’ll move 
the world.” But it would take a greater than Archimedes, with 
all his putative profundity, to raise the antique taste of architec- 
ture from the ruin, and rubbish, and cold neglect, which for two- 
thirds of a century, in this city, has heen obscuring it. Archi- 
tects we've many, capable of hetter than the ‘ foundlings” that 
bear their name. and which ure continually appealing to them for 
a parent’s protection, but the niggardly spirit of the age often 
obliges them to strip nude the children of their brain before 
they can present them to a callous public for adoption; thus the 
chiselled granite of their imagination often becomes the plastic 
patchwork of their patrons, and by it, the glowing genius of many 
@ youthful aspirant in marble perishes on the mortar-board of 
the scaglioli worker. Builders we have, but few indeed of the old 
school, the claims of the scientific man are izgnored—forsooth his 
estimates are too high, he wishes to carry on his work under the 
sup:rintendence of an architect—and to escape the never-ending 
alierations of ever-changing novice, or eccentric over-seeing owner, 
he usurps no office but his own, he pays his workmen a fair 
and remunerative rate of wages, and, come what will, he finishes 
his work in a creditable and workman-like manner. Not #0 the 
confirmed botch, turned incipient builder, escaping by some for- 
tuitous help, he chooses ’twixt continned degradation and resusci- 
tuted respect, opens “ shop,” and begins. Quantity not quality 
beconies the urder of the day. Contracts are undertaken at first, 
not for paying, but for popularity ; not the popularity of credit, 
but the notoriety of consequence. Matters go on for awhile, work 
increases, hands are put on, profits must ensue now, fortunes must 
be mude, and to do all this the toiler must be driven ; but all fails, 
staznation staggers on, and the finale is bankruptcy and ruin. 
Need we wonder that artizans, under such a system, become me- 
chanical automatas instead of invaluable workmen ? 
Architecture—practically speaking that which springs through 
the manipulations of the finger—bas certainly degenerated, 
but ites decline is more or less attrihutuble to the contract 
system, and the low condition which the artificer, by the abuse 
of that system, was reduced to. The architecture of anv age is 
the surest criterion of its civilisation; but if some of oura be 
judged by ¢hat standard we shall appear in a pitiable plight before 
posterity. Let us stroll through our suburban districts and see 
what a medly of architectural monstrosities present themselves— 
a conglomerate of all sorts of styles zig-zag meddled together in 
indescribable confusion, sometimes detached, sometimes twin—like 
Siamese, and inseparable—Saxon and Saracen, mock Mosiac and 
Moorish, Oriental and outlandish ; all evidences of a morbid and 
corrupt taste, and distorted design, alien in nature and in name: 
even the native vocabulary was eschewed fur their baptism, and 
they were accordingly christened after some diseinbowelled handit 
or Russian redoubt ; their access is guarded by some Cerberus, or 
Centaur of defunct genera—fitting emblems to the imbecile erec- 
tions they are supposed to adorn. Kut if the foregoing be taken 
as a sign of the discriminating tusk of our peuple, let us help them 
out. Up then with inverted consoles and composite cornices! up 
with mock entablature and sham pilaster,—the reign of vandalism 
begins ; up with baseless shaft and headstone capital ! up Peter 
de la Roche from the grave of the Capulets, age will lack no dis- 
ciples now. Butenough! If the ‘* Modern Master” wishes to 
excel the grace aud perfect proportion of his Pugun prototype, let 
him try, but Jet him not mutilate und disfigure what his little 
knowledge may citicise, but which it can never create. Oh, art- 
student and artist-craftsman, would you take a lesson from one of 
noble monuments of your own, pass out with me into that old 
hallowed ‘ green” on one of the mellow midnights of this moon- 
light May! Come out too, ye dilletanti of our squares, and ye 
pale enthusiasts of our liheriies, if the iron has not entered your 
soul, you will see something worthy of admiration in that grand 
old pile before you! Alas, no sculptural Titan of lreland’s past 
greatuess adorns those naked niches—the accumulating deltas of 
timeseems Jucrusting on column and cornice—but aye is only 
shadowing forth in greater relief tie undyiug grandeur of Corin- 


thian capital and Ionic volute—old haunt of buried hopes and 
baffled aspirations, fit symbolization without, of the intellectual 
stature once within! Where are now the souls that qaickened, 
the hearts that leaped, the bosoms that swelled, as fiery tongues 
with lightning flash, and thunder declamation lit up and reverbe- 
rated within those walls? Gone! all gone! Speaker's chair and 
strangers gallery are vacant now! Mammon alone sits here in 
council supreme, and close by, bartering Jew and gabbering Gentile 
beat time to that never wearying accompaniment on ‘* change ;” bat 
let’s home! on out, under piazza, and round underneath portico. 
Behold where the corruscation of Gandon's genius left an everlasting 
frontispiece for succeeding generations to admire and copy! While 
works like these are amongst us, we can never grow poor or dis- 
heartened —they will act as incentives for emulation and stndy, and 
under their shade some youthful aspirant may yet take conrage. 
Sooner or later some great architect will arise, trampling down the 
trammels of his time, soar to heaven with the conceptions of a 
soul sublime for the ennobling of an art that has outlasted the 
wreck and ruin of empires, somnolent systems, and degenerated 
species. Cc.Cc. H —y. 


LAW NOTES. 


We learn that the case of Kempston v. Butler, fuily reported in 
our Nos. for March and April, and upon which the jury disagreed, 
will again come on this (Trinity) Term. It appears to be a matter 
greatly to be regretted, after the lengthened and expensive con- 
test that has passed, eventuating in nothing, and the scales so 
evenly divided for plaintiff and defendant that an amicable adjust- 
ment is not being come to even at a sacrifice to either party rather 
than again risking ‘* the bazard of the die.” 

Hugh Kelly v. John G. Smyley.—Action brought by plaintiff to 
recover froin the executor of the late Sir Philip Crumpton £663 
for extra work and labour. The amount of the original contract 
(£2,000) was paid. The plaintiff stated he had a series of interviews 
with the late Sir Philip Crampton, relative to the con-truction of a 
house at Violet-hill, county Fermanagh, for his son, the Rev. Josiah 
Crampton ; in the course of which, Sir Philip desired him to make 
any alterations in the building which the Rev. Josiah Crampton 
wished. The house was intended for his (Josial‘’s) benefit, and 
therefore he was the best judge as to wliat was requisite. There 
were several conversations between them about the progress of 
the work und the requisite changes and improvements , and Sir 
Philip invariably said that he (plaintiff) should make any altera- 
tion which the Rev. Josiah Crampton desired. He saw Sir Phillp 
upon four or five occasions, and received four instalments. The 
plaintiff was cross-examined at much length. Sir Philip said, that 
he ought to make any alterations that his son suggested, and he 
thought Sir Philip added, “ any alterations directed by the archi- 
tect.” He might have the sanction of either, and was to do waat- 
ever his son or the architect desired. 

Mr. Sergeant Fitzgibbon for the defence said—In reference to 
the evidence of the plaintiff relative to his alleged conversation 
with the deceased baronet, that assuming his version of the coa- 
versation to be accurate, Sir Philip merely intended that the 
plaintiff should follow the written orders of the Rev. Josiah 
Crampton, or the written orders of the architect, approving of 
the recommendations or suggestions of the Rev. Josiah Crampton; 
but in any case written orders were necessary, which had not 
been given. 

The jury, at an advanced hour, came into Court with a ver- 
dict for £300 for plaintiff over and above the £100 lodged in 
Court. 

Messrs. Rollestone, Q.C., and Armstrong, Q.C.,and Mr. Coffey, 
were counsel for the plaintiff, with Mr. Tinkler as attorney ; 
Sergeant Fitzgibbon, Q.C., Mesers. Chatterton, Q.C., and Levinge, 
for the defendant, with Mr. Franks as attorney. 

Relative to the same matter a counter-action is on the tapis. 

Smyley v. Kelly.—Mr. Coffey for the defendant, applied for 
liherty to plead double matter. The action is for alleged breach 
of contract, entered into with the late Sir P. Crampton, to builda 
glebe-house near Enniskillen, and in reference to which the de- 
fendant lately obtained a verdict agaiust the present plaintiff. It 
was sought to plead that the work was done in accordance with 
the plans and specifications, and that the work done and the 
materials used were not of the description alleged in the summons 
and plaint. 

Application granted. 

Harford v. Right Henble. Sydney Herbert, Secretary at 
War.—Tnis action is being brought by Mr. Hans Hurford, of 
Green-strect, builder, for £530, for works dove upon a chapel 
school at the Curragh Camp, and liberty was granted by the Court 
of Exchequer to substitute service upon William Roche, Esy., 
Svlicitor, Colonel Frome, R.E., azd Captain Synge, R.E, 
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Correspondence. 


THE GEORGE'S DOCK BRIDGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Srr,—May I beg the favour of your publishing the following 
letter, originally addressed to the Freeman's Journal—but for some 
seemingly unaccountable reason not inserted therein—as a reply to 
some of my anunynious friends, who, I believe, think it fair sport to 
hunt a man to death—particularly if he be Irish, and attempt 
anything new—but who “little know the ills that envelop him 
that meddies with cold iron.”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

M. Kenny. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Srr,—In justice I hope you will publish the following in reply to 
the continuous attacks made in your commercial notice against the 
George's Dock Bridge, of which I am the patentee. The last article 
is 80 insulting, injurious, and untrue, without the slightest pretext 
or foundation, that I must individually, in self-defence, protest 
against its continuance; for a better, sounder, or more substantial 
work of the kind has never been executed, and I defy the writer to 
puint out any single portion of the principle of workmanship to 
which hia choice language is applicable. The only argument I need 
offer in favour of the design is its subsequent adoption in fuur in- 
stances by the leading engineers of the day. The calculated speed 
of the bridge has been exceeded by two minutes —not a very grievous 
error in so large a piece of work, and the first of the kind executed. 
The other portion of the writer’s information is so preposterous as 
not to need a reply. I may add, that it is rather discouraging and 
dangerous to attempt anything national or new, if one is to be 
subjected to the ordeal of the continual annoyance consequent on the 
evidently limited information of any gentleman having the ear of 
the public through your popular and valuable paper.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, M. Kenny. 


THE EXCURSION SEASON—RECREATION AND 
IMPROV EMENT. 


S1n,—That enterprise which always characterizes our English 
neighbours, both in matters of business and pleasure, is prominent 
even at this early period of the season in their excursion arrange- 
ments for the million. Many coloured bills, scattered everywhere, 
and feet—not inches—of the advertising columns of newspapers an- 
nounce a complete system of ‘“ cheap trips”, commencing with the 
Whitsuntide holidays—for example, per two trank lines from Man- 
chester, Liverpool, &., to London and back, allowing three days to 
visit the metropolis, for 12s. 6d.! and vice versa; again from Man- 
chester and Liverpool to Dublin and back for 8s. 6d!—to Belfast 
and back, or to Iele of Man and back for 8s.! besides innumerable 
others proportionately cheap. Now is it not a strange fact that our 
City of Dublin or Liverpool Steam Packet Companies display no 
desire to reciprocate these trips, and, by a mutual understanding, 
give the Irish public the benefit of such facilities to recreate and im- 
prove themtelves by a short visit to the manufacturing districts and 
metropolis of England—should I not say the world? To meet the 
trips alluded to, the cabin fare from Dublin to Liverpool is alone 
128. 6d.! and another 12s. 6d. back !—viz., double the amount of a 
return excursion ticket from that town to Lorddon, and treble the 
sum for which a Manchester excursionist may visit Dublin, Belfast, 
or the Isle of Man, and return home. Is not this deficiency worthy 
the consideration of a Marcus, a Cole, or a Stanley, the enterprising 
conductors of various excursion systems? May not the London and 
North-Western and Great Northern Railway Companies—both of 
whom now hold constant communication with thie metropolis—be 
eonrinced of the desirability to extend their speculative arrange- 
ments to Ireland, and on a clearer principle than that adopted some 
years since by the former company ? 

Ax ARTIZAN. 


CITY NUISANCES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THB DUBLIN BUILDER. 


S1r—Your vigilant exposition of “ municipal improvements,”’and 
various sanitary abuses demanding reform, suggests to me to seek 
aid—denied me by a morning cotemporary—from you, towards the 
suppression of what may well be characterised a “ public nui- 
sance.” In your and otber columns the popular phrase “ dear 
dirty Dublin” is sometimes quoted, and though an Irishman to the 
back-bone, I must admit that there is much truthinit. Inthe 
slums of the Liberty, the Poddle, and other classic (?) localities, 
it may not be a matter of much wonder that filth and indecency 
find some countenance ; but in a leading thoroughfare, the high road 
to the most important of our southern coast suburbs, and to the 
terminus of our most prosperous and fashionably patronized line— 


the Kingstown branch—that the evil I allude to should exist un- 
heeded, “ shocks all common sense.” Compared with other cities 
and towns of even less magnitude, Dublin ts fearfully deficient in 
structural provisions for necessity, and the substitutes therefor 
found in her lanes and alleys, are positive outrages on decency. 
To one specially of these I would now direct your attention, and 
when I particularize it as the notorious Spring Garden-lane, 
leading from Great Brunswick-street to Townsend-street, and in- 
tersecting the former at Giblan’s, the stucco plasterers, and 
Clarke’s the upholsterer’s respectively, I trust you will not deem 
my occupancy of your space an uncalled-for intrusion. Surely 
something might be done, if not totally to suppress, at least to 
mitigate, this nuisance? May I, Mr. Editor, ask your opinion? 
A HovusBHOLDER. 


{ Being a public thoroughfare, it cannot be interfered with with- 
ont the consent of the Corporation; to obtain which, a requisi- 
tion would be the proper course. Assuming assent to be granted, 
we have no doubt that the parties locally interested would, by 
subscription, defray the expense of a puir of gates, a duplicate 
key to be held by each party having now a right of passage.— Ep. } 


THE APPOINTMENT AT THE ECCLESIASTICAL’ 
COMMISSIONERS BOARD. 


.TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Srr,—In the leader of your May number, entitled ‘* Appointments 
and dis-appointments,” you say, with reference to the above matter: 
‘‘Whatever the result may be, clamour infallibly will arise, not 
amongst the professional competitors whose abilities might entitle 
them to the office—for gentleinen would contemn the course—but 
with those garrulous, useless, busy-bodies, who meddle and talk and 
write for the sake of notoriety, without one particle of sincere 
feeling of interest in the issue.” Probably, on principle, you may 
be right, and I think you are; but, as there is no general rule 
without an exception, I must, though having some claims to the 
appellation of a ‘ gentleman,” take respectful exception, without 
being “ clamorous,” to the course pursued towards the profession by 
the Commissioners—not, mind you, to their act in making the 
appointment in question, but to the course. In your and other 
journals advertisements issued from the Board soliciting candidates 
for the vacancy in the architectural department, requiring testi- 
monials, &c. Quite an emeufe amongst those members of our worthy 
fraternity who are not burthened with the good things of this life 
followed the announcement, and every credential that could be 
hunted up was speedily deposited in the ‘sanctum sanctoram,” 24 
Upper Merrion-street, while, all aghast, the owners awaited their 
honours’ “‘ultimatum.” In suspense protracted and dire, consequent 
on various adjournments, were the candidates detained, untillo! the 
startling announcement at length was made, that the Board had 
selected Mr. Gillespie and Mr. Welland—the son of the late archi- 
tect—two of their own employées—conjointly to fill the office. 
Now, sir, I abstain from personalities to either of these gentlemen— 
though one of them was most insultingly assailed in the morning 
journals—assuming, for aught I know, that they are butb perfectly 
qualified to fill the office, and certainly convinced that the latter 
gentleman had more than an ordinary claim to a preferen from 
the Board. But, quoting your words, though I am not ‘‘ garrulous,” 
por “ useless,” nor a “ busy-body,” I nevertheless feel myself justi- 
fied in proclaiming that such a result could not have arisen from an 
impartial consideration of afl the candidates’ claims, and, therefore, 
the form gone through was a mere mockery, giving much useless 
trouble, and causing much chagrin to each professional who, like me, 


SouGaT FoR THE APPOINTMENT. 
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Reparrinc Rartroap Inon.—The Great Weetern Canadian 
Railway Company has introduced a new system of repairing da- 
maged and worn-out railroad iron in itsshops at Hamilton. The mode 
of accomplishing this is simple, and it is said to be successful. The 
Hamilton Spectator describes the process somewhat as fullows: — 
‘‘ A rail which is damaged at the end by the peeling off of a portion 
of it, or the spreading consequent on hard wood, can have a new 
piece put in in a very short time, and that, too, in such a manuer 
that the rail is better, and will stand more wear and tear than when 
new. The rail is heated to a white heat, and a piece of common bar 
iron welded into the damaged spot, and the rail is as good as new. 
This operation may be performed to a greater or leas extent, as the 
case may be; some of the rails we saw would require only one foot 
of new iron, while others would require as much as seven feet. The 
great advantage of this system over re-rolling is its cheapness. 
Messrs. Dunning and Wormley, the conductors of this work, say 
that they can repair these rails at a cost of 6 dollars per ton; while 
to re-roll them would cost 80 dollars, besides the expense of trans- 
portation and duties, if they were done in the United States. 
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dotes of Hew CWlarhs. 


The Mining Company of Ireland are ahout having twenty cot- 
tages erected at Knockmahon ; also additions made to the Mana- 
ger’s house, according to plans by Mr. Charles Tarrant, C. EB. 

The churches of Donacloney (Waringstown) and Drumgooland, 
county Town, are to be enlarged according to plans, &c., by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ architects. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be built at Crosspatrick, 
county Wicklow, for which tenders were received up to Ist inst. 

The dwelling-house of Anthony Fox, Esq., of Glenageary, near 
Kingstown, is being improved under direction of Mr. Caldbeck, 
architect. Additions were also made thereto recently. 

The church of Narraghmore, county Kildare, is to be rebuilt. 
The rector states that the present roof—flat, ill-constructed, und 
ceiled—the present windows—wretchedly mean, ill-proportioned, 
and crooked—the present plastering —uneven, patched, and white- 
washed—the present floor—of rough, cracked, and mis-shapen 
flaga—must all be removed ; in short, he is about to carry out the 
designs of the architect for a church more wurthy of its holy ob- 
ject, and name, including a nave, chancel, and vestry (the two latter 
are already built) also a porch and spirelet, at a proposed expen- 
diture of about £500. Thestyle is early gothic, and the architect 
Mr. B. J. Withers. 

The new Roman Catholic Church at Raheny is progressing after 
designs by Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect. It is situated on an 
elevated mound opposite the eharch, and at the intersection of two 
main roads. Interiorly it will comprise a nave 60 feet by 28 feet, 
and choir 28 feet by 23 feet, sacristy, porches, &c., and display a 
great chancel arch, traceried east triplet, and west four light 
windows, five lancets at either sides, and open timber roof, 
stained and varnished, rising from ornamental stone corhels. 

The selemn dedication of the new cathedral at Enniscorthy took 
place on the 20th ult. 

The chapel school at Newbridge, county of Kildare, is to be com- 
pleted. Tenders till 4th June. 

A villa is to be built at Clontarf according to plans by Mr. 
Joseph Maguire, architect. It is much to be regretted that 
building works are not more numerous in this locality. 

The new ehurch at Newtowacunningham is stated by a corres- 
pondent of the Derry Journal to have all the advantages of q fine 
site, being situated on the right hand side of the road leading from 
Derry to Letterkenny, near the shores of Lough Swilly, and ia 
the midst of a beautiful and picturesque country ; and within a 
short distance of it are the very interesting ruins of the old 
eburches of Belleban and Killyodounell, overhanging the glasey 
surface of Lough Swilly. Itis built on the site of the old chapel, 
the foundation stone of which was laid in 1810. After a short 
time the old chapel became entirely imadequate for the wants of 
the congregation. The new church is built inthe mediwval style 
of architecture (from a design by Mr. BE. W. Godwin, architect), 
with high pitched roof, &c., and comprises nave, chancel, porch, 
and sacristy, with bell tower over chancel arch, terminating in a 
cross. There is also provision made for a transept on the north 
side, which shall soon be added. The chancel is apsidal and semi- 
circular, and is lighted by three windows, each of one compartment, 
trefoliated, all filled in with stained glass in rich colours. The 
central light contains a full length figure of “‘ the Redeemer carry- 
ing the Cross,” in ruby and purple colours,over which is a canopy, 
on a blue ground, of passion flowers. The windows on either side 
are also of stained glass, and contain emblematical devices. In 
the west gable is a quatrefoil window, the spandrils of which 
are pierced with geometric forms, and filled in with richly-deco- 
rated glass, surrounded bya vine branch and clusters of the rich 
fruit of fair Italy. The traceried windows in the nave, each of two 
lights, are made up of tinted cathedral glass, with stained borders, 
with monograms and flowers in the tracery. The stained glass 
has been supplied from the studio of the Messra. Barff and Co., 
Dublin. 

The house No. 39, Westmoreland-street is now undergoing 
alterations and improvements prior to occupancy by the proprietor, 
Mr. Austin, of St. Andrew-street. 

An effort will be made at no very distant period to carry for- 
ward the project of making a railway from Waterford to Fermoy. 

The contract for the entire completion of the Newry and Are 
magh Railway has been taken by Messrs. Wm. M‘Cormick, M.P., 
Green, and King. The works will be completed in eighteen 
months from the present time, and delivered up to the company, 
with the rails laid, stations built, and everything ia eomplete 
working order. 

The directors of the Ulster Railway Company have accepted 
the tender of the Messrs. Edwards for constructing the line 
of railway from Monaghan to Clones, for which Sir John Macneil 
is the engineer. 
be completed by autumn, 1861. 


The works will be commenced at once, and will 


Rebietos. 


The Poet Shoemaker. By John Carroll. Dublin: Jobn F. Fowler. 
3 Crow-street. 


‘ Mopsst merit in the shade” is fully exemplified in this little 
work, and though only dropped casually into our letter-box with 
the intimation that “ its purehase will be thankfully acknowledged 
as a suppert”’ for one ‘‘to fortune and to fame unknown,” we 
volunteer it a notice in our columns. The author, with true pobi- 
lity, prefaces that “ he does not offer his composition to the world 
as the poetry of learning, but merely as the effusions of a naturally 
sensitive heart, a poetic, yet not highly cultivated miod,” and 
‘pleads the many disadvantages surrounding a poor mechanic, 
whose only opportunities of courting the muse are a few momets 
now and then abstracted from incessant toil or needfal rest,’ 
being a member of that humble confraternity which often before 
gave proof to the world that the making of boots and shoes is se 
avocuatien not altogether deserving of the oft-flung learn pro- 
brium, “Ne sutor ultra crepidum.” Our poet, for such wa term 
him, believing him to have no small claim to the appellation, must 
bear in mind the example of many amongst the working classes 
who “never saying fail,” by the dint of energy and perseverance, 
rose to eminence and opulence ;* and be not discouraged because 
his sun has not yet peeped from behind the clouds whieh orer- 
shadow him. The poetry throughout, though lacking im some 
respects prosodaical orthodoxy, nevertheless displays an intuitive 
taste and a naturally musical ear. 


“THE POET'S MISSION. 
““ METRODUCTORY ROKM TO THE AUTHOR'S VOLUME. 
* The maa who makes one little flow'r 
Bloum where no flow’r had bloom’d before; 
Born ‘neath some happier planet's puwer, 
What blessings he on earth might pour! 
That simple, honest, useful man! 
He builds a monument to fame, 
Where, though the world muy fail to sean, 
Heaven reads a worthy hero's name! 


‘So, in the higher realms of thought, 
The humblest Bard that brings to light 
One flow'r of soul, divinely taught 
To root, and bud, and blossom bright; 
That anxious, toiling, tearful Bard! 
Though slow the world to recognize, 
And hears his name but to discard— 
Angels may breathe it in the skies! 


“On desert wastes the traveller fails— 
Parch'd—fainting ‘neath the simoom’s wings; 
But lo! the camel snuffs the gales 
That call him to the isle of springs. 
Some thoughful patriarch in his day 
Had sunk these pleasant fountains here, 
And pilgrims halt upon the way 
To gild his memory with a tear. 


“Thus, in this wilderness of woe, 

The Poet strikes the desert's sands, 

And forth sweet springs of comfort fow— 
Cool fountains in the barren lands; 

And oh! when I shall breathless sleep! 
Some weary traveller by the brook 

For me a grateful tear may weep, 
And love me for this little book.” 


Photographic Etching. By William Strudwick, 2, Bolton-terrace, 
Newington, London. 


Tue object of this little pamphlet is to show how drawings may 
be copled ad infinitum, by a simple but certain photographie pro- 
cess, and without @ camera or other expensive apparatus. We 
have seen some specimens of the process, and to architects, en- 
gineers, surveyors, &c., the invention is an incalculable aecqui- 
sition. Relative to the saving of time effected, we muy state that, 
on a fine day, one person can produce from thirty to forty copies 
of any drawing; and, if the drawing be simple and worth while to 
make two originals, separately or on the same plate, of course 
double the number of copies could be obtained in the same time. 
We trust that appreciation will be evidenced by extensive demand 
for possession of the manipulatory secret, which is obtainable 
from the author as above for eighteen postage stamps. Who, for 
such a paltry consideration, would notbe enlightened ? 


Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archeological Society. 
Dublin: M*Glashan & Gill. 


We have to acknowledge receipt of Vol. II., part ii., new series, 
1859, of the proceedings and transactions of this excellent Society. 
The contents evidence increased energy and devotion, atid are re- 
plete with matters of interest to the antiquarian and archeologist 


® See page 240, “ Memorials of Workers." 
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Engineering Journal, 


RAIN AS AN AUXILIARY WATER SUPPLY FOR 
TOWNS. 


SiTuATED as Ireland is, with the Atlantic ocean on her west, an 
almost boundless expanse of sea on the south, everywhere sur- 
rounded externally by water, and abounding in ioternal lakes and 
rivers, it ceases to be matter of marvel that rainy weather is 
the “ rule’ and fair weather “ the exception” in an island so 
placed. To this abundant supply of moisture we are indebted 
for the verdure which everywhere abounds, and the consequent 
soubriquet of ‘‘ The Green Island.” The quantity of rain which 
falls per annum in Ireland varies from 22 to 42 inches in depth. 
The average of those two extreme quantities being 32 inches, may 
be safely taken as the average, and is fully verified by meteorolo- 
gical observations. One-third of this rain fall flows into the sea, 
and might be reckoned on as a source of supply for any purpose. 
Hence the rain fall in one square mile, if impounded and preserved, 
would yield about 500,000 gallons daily, or sufficient for the supply 
of 25,000 persons on an average throughout the year. Now 
nearly all our large towns in Ireland are built almost on a level 
with the ocean, and in the neighbourhood of hills towering above 
them many hundred feet, on whose tops the rain descends un- 
heeded and unrecognised, whilst the inhabitants of the adjacent 
towns are suffering innumerable inconveniencies from the insuffi- 
cient and impure water supplied. 

We would suggest that it be made compulsory for the builders 
of any tenements, whether domestic, commercial, or otherwise, in 
cities and towns, to provide for the preservation of water falling 
from roofs, and its collection first into cisterns for local use, and 
thence by an overflow into a special main communication, with a 
public reservoir or reservoirs of sufficient capacity. By this means 
much waste might be prevented, and much water of superior 
guality, now used for inferior out-door and housebold purposes, 
find a fitting substitute in the unfiltered dews of heaven. 


APPARATUS FOR CONVERTING SALT-WATER 
INTO FRESH. 


Tux ingenious invention of Dr. Normandy—so says the Architects’ 
and Mechanics’ Journal, New York—converts the briny sea-water into 
clear, sparkling, spring-water. It first purifies it of salt; it then 
charges it, not only with the common air which all wholesome water 
contains, but also with those other gases which are far more difficult 
to compose artificially, and which the tongue instantly recognises 
and craves from habit; it then cools it down to the temperature of 
spring-water; and finally extracts from it the foreign oily particles 
made sensible by the act of distillation, and delivers it sparkling 
and clear. If our own taste is any criterion, we must say that we 
never tasted better water, either from the purling spring on the 
mossy bank, or from the well’s deep fountain, than that which flowed 
from this apparatus; and this water, but a few minutes before, was 
laving the docks of the East River. The first sensation ypon drink- 
ing it, is that of surprise at the perfect manner in which the object 
sought has been obtained. This being the case, the great impor- 
tance of the invention is at once made manifest. 

The apparatus is sometimes placed on deck, in which case the 
sea-water is forced into it by means of a steam pump, which is 
connected with it for that purpose; and sometimes it is placed in 
the hold of a ship, below the water line, when the sea-water flows 
through it by means of two pipes which pierce the vessel’s side, one 
at a lower and the other at a higher elevation, but both under water, 
the sea brine entering at the lower pipe, and discharging at the 
upper one. 

Steamships, by using this apparatus, can remove a portion of 
their water-tanks, and thus make roum for 80 tons more cargo— 
the saving effected paying for the apparatus in one voyage. A 
number of steamers and sailing vessels have had it for a shorter or 
longer time in use. It is destined to work a complete revolution in 
the comforta or discomforts of sea voyages, and shortly no passenger 
ship will be patronized which does not carry within it this artificial 
fountain of living waters. 


een) ; 
A semaphore signal, stated to be “ in point of safety, accuracy, 
and simplicity, one of the greatest improvements in railway ar- 


rangements ever contrived,” has been placed at the Mallow Station 
of the G. 8. & W. Railway. 


George's Dock, and of which we gave a drawing in April number, 
a correspondent writes that “for the opening and closiug of the 
late swivel bridge the public were only detained four minutes in 
addition to the time oecupied by the vessel passing, and that four 
men were safficiernt to do the work, whereas that with the new, 
eight men, with strength considerably overtaxed, are employed, and 
the operation takes thirty-stz minutes to draw baek the bridge par- 
tially, and would ten minutes more if the entire space were required.” 
[For the patentee’s explanation we refer to correspondence to be 
found in another column.—Eb. ] 

A draw-bridge is about being erected by the Corporation of 
Drogheda, crossing the River Boyne at Shop-street. The time for 
receiving tenders is limited to this date. 

Mesars. Kitson and Co., of Leeds, bave made an eight-wheeled. 
engine for South America. She has around the frame a beautiful 
hand-railing, mounted with brass, so that the driver can walk 
round the foot with perfect safety. In front there will be fixed a 
‘cow catcher.” The trial of the engine was perfectly satisfactory. 

The time for sendiog in proposals for the erection of a lighthouse 
tower on the Calf Rock, also dwelling-houses in same locality, is 
extended to 6th inst. 

The bog-water of low countries causes a galvanic action in boilers, 
where brass and iron come together, in contact with it or the steam ; 
and the effect is, rusting away of the iron. 

The remarkable increass in the English railway returns is attract- 
ing much attention. 

The Carrickfergus and Larne Railway Bill has passed. 

The Blarney and Macroom Junction Line, as at present projected, 
is almost straight between the termini. | 

The committee have reported the preamble of the Letterkenny 
Railway Bill proven, but rejected the bill for the Lough Swilly ex- 
tension. 

Lord Redesdale refused a deputation on behalf of the West Cork 
Railway to assent to a proposal for £100,000, at 5 per cent., on 
baronial guarantees, in lieu of the £80,000, with guaranteed 
interest, at 4 per cent. 

The Mallow and Fermoy Railway was executed at a cost of 
about £6,500 per mile, total £110,000; including expenses of 
bridges, stations, and every adjunct. At present only a single line 
of rails has been laid down, but provision has been made for a 
double line at any future period. . 

The viaduct built to earry the railway over the Carrick glen, 
a deep valley and stream of the Blackwater, is of hewn lime- 
stone, on six solid columns of mason-work, the centre columns 
being 72 feet high, each arch being 45 feet span and 20 feet in 
the arch. 

The Kilcummer viaduct consists of ten arches of iron frame- 
work resting on the same number of columns of solid masonry, 
built of hewn stone. The length from the first column to the last 
is 250 yards, and greatest height 72 feet. The iron work which 
though in reality exceedingly strong and capable of withstanding 
aload of 300 tons at full speed, appears of singularly light and 
compact construction, was compieted by Mr. Anderson, of Dublin, 
sub-contractor under Mr. Dargan. The mason-work was executed 
by Mr. Cunningham, also sub-contractor for Mr. Dargan. The 
construction of the viaduct occupied nearly a year and a-half. 
There was great difficulty experienced in getting good foundations, 
but after great labour and anxiety on the part of the resident en- 
gineers, Mesere. Dillon and Cotton, and the contractors, Mr. 
Dargan and Mr. Edwards, solid foundations were obtuined, and a 
thick bed of concrete laid under the highest piers which sup- 
port the fine lattice girders. The total length of the viaduct is 
about 540 feet. 

TurRBINE WaATER-WHEEIS.— During the trial of the model of a 
turbine wheel on the Jonville principle, 925 pounds were raised 25 
feet, by 70} cubic feet of water falling 6 feet. This produced a 
result of nearly 88 per cent., and to this should be added 3 per 
cent. for friction of the transmitting machinery, making the true 
value of the wheel 91 percent. The chief engineer, and the com- 
mittee of councils, under whose supervision all the experiments 
were made, say that no ceuntry could have produced wheels of 
greater power of practicability in their results, than those exhibited. 
The experiments have brought together inventors and machinists 
from all parts of the United States, and the comparison of the 
various wheels, under careful tests, will do much to increase the 
knowledge of the inventors, and add ultimately to the value of their 
wheels. — Phil. Ledger. 

WANT oF LirTING CRANES ON THE Quars.—It seems 
that there is no crane upon our quays capable of lifting more than 
five tons, though there is a fifteen ton crane in the Custom-house 
Docks, and owing to this want Messrs. Cook & Co., of Glasgow, 
fouud a considerable difficulty iu landing a rivetting machine to 
the order of Messrs. Courtney and Stephens, and had to employ 
a pair of shears from the light-house yard, with fifteen men as- 
sisting, for that purpose. 
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Miscellaneous. 


LEAD AND PaintT.—A writer in the Mining Journal, who 
has given some calculations, produces very curious results as to 
the consumption of lead. Taking the export of red and white lead, 
the chromate of lead for paints and other purposes in the arts, 
and of litharge for glass making, at 5,000 tons, he proceeds to 
calculate the yearly waste in connection with the absorption of 
metals, a subject little investigated, and, so far as building is con- 
cerned, of much interest to the trade. He ascertains the home 
quantity of lead applied for all purposes to be 60,000 tons, being an 
increase from 30,000 tons in 1825; he estimates that of these 
60,000 tons there ure worked up for perishable purposes not less 
than one-half—namely : Paints and glass making, exclusive of ex- 
port, 20,000 tons ; shot, ditto, 2,000 tons ; paper Jead for wrapping, 
capsules, trade purposes, mechanical! uses, chemical works, refin- 
ing, lotions, pharmaceutical purposes, &c., 8,000—30,000 tons. 
This is most likely under the mark, for the consumption of lead 
in the glass manufactures, besides that for glazes, cannot be less 
than 4,000 tons, leaving only 16,000 tons for paints. The estimate, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as excessive. The export of white 
and red lead alone was 5,000 tons in 1857, besides chromate, and 
quantities employed for engineering and in paints, and further 662 
tons of litharge, and the unknown quantity employed in flint and 
crown glass exported. Taking 30,000 tons as the figure it is 
estimated that this amount is yearly taken out of the market, 
leaving not more than 30,000 tons in a metallic shape, such as 
sheet lead, piping, &c.; and contribute to the total stock of 
lead in the market, to be worked up over and over again until 
consumed. The total value of paint exported cannot be altogether 
ascertained, but the following are the approximate figures :— 
Painters’ colours (1857) £442,719 ; white and red lead, £140,000 ; 
ditto unenumerated, £50,000; total, say, £630,000. 

WARNING TO Gas ConsuMERS.—There Is a prejudice against 
gaslight as being the most injurious form of artificial illumination. 
There can be little doubt that, from its abuse and bad manaye- 
ment, it is really doing more mischief than any other kind of light ; 
ile very excellences are turned to bad account; its extreme cheap- 
ness, compared with other sources of illumination, naturally leads 
to its use in excessive quantities: floeds of light are poured forth, 
so that persons may read and sew for hours together in the re- 
motest corners of the room. The air is heated by the excessive 
combustion, and poisoned by large quantities of carbonic acid, 
which there are no means of removing. In cold weather shop- 
keepers shut their doors, so that the gas may warm the place— 
this, however, is a most dangerous and unhealthy practice, as 
dangerous as a charcoal stove. When you burn gas take care to 
have plenty of ventilation. 

Roonxster, N. Y.—This city contains nearly 60,000 population. 
It has four English-speaking Catholic Churches, two German, and 
one French; with convents of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of Mercy, 
&c., a Jarge hospital, and echools. Two of the churches—St. Pat- 
rick's and St. Mary’s—are of large dimensions; the latter is a noble 
edifice, and very handsomely situated, fronting a beautiful park. 
The charch, convent of the Sisters of Mercy, and schools, as pro- 
jected, will occupy nearly the entire front of the square. 


Carsury CastLe.—This once noble building is now a complete 
ruin ; the length of theline of the southern wall is alone 100 feet, 
and the general view of the castle, with its chimneys, narrow 
pointed gables, and large stone sashed windows, is one of the best 
specimens of the castellated mansions of about the time of James I. 
which we know of in this country, combining lightness, taste, and 
comfort, with strength and durability. The eastern front, which 
measures 60 feet, still remains, with several of its mullioned windows 
even yet quite perfect; and upon a gentle slope leading down from 
its walls on this side may still be traced the vestiges of a garden with 
a few of its flowers now wild and neglected mingling with the rank 
fiorin grass with which it is surrounded. We perceive from the cha- 
racter of the masonry, the massive walls, the deep, stone-roofed 
donjons (the principal of which runs for 85 feet underneath the great 
keep from south to north) the manifest antiquity of the western end, 
and the general arrangement of the whole, that the present ruin con- 
sists of the remains of structures very much older than the early part 
or middle of the 16th century—indeed some of them would appear 
to be as old as the twelfth century—and there are remains of walls of 
great thickness, built with rubble masonry and grouted, extending 
even beyond the contines of the present ruin to the north-west. The 
modern additions all exist on the opposite side, and their later date 
is at once manifest. Four of the chimneys, three of which are in the 
eastern front, have sixteen sides, and are like some of the chimneys 
of English castles built about the year 1530, being beautifully 


pie and moulded at the top.—Beauti's of the Boyne, by Dr. 
i 


INTRAMURAL INTERMENT, ST. PAUL’s PARISH.—On the 
Sth ult. a meeting of the parishioners was held to devounce and 
stop the present system of intramural interment. The movement 
was alleged “ to have arisen out of an imaginary cause,” and “ to 
injure the rector by depriving him of part of his emoluments.” 
Dr. Madden, a near resident, had no reason to complain of it asa 
nuisance ; Mr. Johnstone deposed similarly ; but Mr. Stephens 
alleged that ‘‘ the complaint was not any offensiveness of smell, 
but that in one iystance fwo coffins had to be dug up to make 
room fur one to be buried; that skulls and human bones were ata 
distance of 18 inches from the surface, and that such bad actually 
been sold at bone-yards in the city.” An argument on the illegality 
ot the meeting terminated the proceedings without any result being 
arrived at; and very unfortunately, say we, for we believe that 
on principle the requisitionists are strictly right, and that under 
any circumstances, intramural interments should not be tolerated. 


To Destroy Woontice.—Place some boiled potatoes, broken 
in small pieces, into flower-pots, or any other small vessels. Cover 
the potatoes lightly with some dry moss or hay, and place these 
where the woodlice are most troublesome ; they will feed upon tte 
potatoes during the night, and finding an agreeable hiding-place 
beneath the moss will remain there, and can be emptied in the 
morning into boiling water, and the traps replaced again. 


British DEMAND FoR AMERICAN OAK.—The British Govern- 
ment is drawing largely on the white oak forests of Virginia. Over 
three hundred men are employed in getting timber in the mountains 
near Rowlesburgh, on the Cheat River, which is to be used for gun- 
carriages. The contractor has orders which it will take two years to 
fill. ‘he Cheat River oak is said to be the best yet imported into 
England, far surpassing the Canada oak, which it is fast super- 
seding. 

Betyast ScucrrurE—New U.uster Banx.—The top stone 
has been placed in its position, in the centre of the parapet of this 
edifice, which is, even under all its disadvantages of situation, by far 
the most splendid detached building in Belfast. The chastely-classic, 
yet magnificent, group designed for the crowning ormament of the 
structure received its principal figure. These highly urnate sculptures, 
which since their elevation have attracted much attention, consist 
of, first, an erect and noble figure of Britannia, eleven feet in height. 
The right hand extends in an easterly direction a wand emblematical 
at once of imperial sway and mercy; the left is intended to grasp 
an oar—the rudder of early navigation—symbolical of maritime 
commerce. Britannia stands upon a massive heraldic shield, two 
quarterings of which show the arms of Ireland in relief, and the 
other two those of England and Scotland. The shield is encom- 
passed with a wreath of shamrocks, exquisitely designed and 
chiselled. ‘Ibe central piece is supported on the right by a recuam- 
bent female figure, representing Commerce, as is indicated by the 
cornucopia, bales of merchandise, and other emblems of abundance 
and traffic piled in her vicinity. She is delineated as reclining upon 
a rock, amid verdant and graceful tendrils of the national plant. 
The figure on the left or western side of Britannia symbolises Jus- 
tice. As at present seen, Justice is merely armed with her sword, 
her more appropriate insignia—the scales and nicely- poised beam— 
having still to be supplied. Whenever it may suit the sculptor to 
complete the gracious lady's order, it is to be hoped that more res- 
pect will be paid to the horizontal line in the beam than that so un- 
accountably adopted for her prototype on the apex of the County 
Court-house. ‘ Justice,” for a couch has, like St. Kevin, a ‘ flinty 
rock ;” yet the graceful lines of the figure impart a degree of grace 
even to her rude resting-place. At the base of the figure are a ter- 
restrial globe, cannon, and other ideal adjuncts of such imagery, 
whether in stone or on canvas. They, as well as all the rest of the 
appliances, are admirably executed from the solid block. The 
measurement of each of the recumbent figures equals that of the 
Minerva-like statue in the middle—namely, eleven feet as extended. 
The boldly-defined helmet of Britannia, however, and her com- 
manding position, cause the figure to appear considerably larger 
than either the others. The entire height of the centre-piece, plinth 
included, is sixteen feet, and the breadth of the whole group is 
twenty feet. We learn that the stone used for these sculptures, 
procured from a highly-prized quarry in Scotland, is excessively 
difficult to mould to the workman's model, but very durable. After 
having thus noticed, somewhat in detail, the beautiful ornaments 
above referred to, we have only further to state that they were execu- 
ted by our townsman, Mr. Thomas Fitzpatrick, of Wellington-place, 
to whom also the new Ulster Bank owes whatever it can boast of 
beauty in the sixteen splendid vase-like ornaments which are scat- 
tered about its parapets, and also for the classic heads so generally 
admired, forming the keystones in the architraves of the principal 
windows. All the finer sculpture of the building, indeed, we be- 
lieve, was completed by the same talented artist. He was also the 
sculptor of thé beautifully-massive groups of figures in the tympaoa 
of the pediments of the County Court-house and New Custum- 
house.—Banner of Ulster. 
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Tne Fine Arts.—“ Tue Licut or THE Wor.iv.”— (Painted 
by Holmar Hunt.)—When the word “ Let there be light” went 
forth from the lips of God, swift as his thought, light permeated 
chaos and illuminated the darkness; but time has passed by, year 
has followed year, and no branch of art has taxed more severely the 
labour and the patience of the artist than the imitation of light. In 
our public exhibitions we have had some pictures that surprised and 
delighted the spectator, but few, if any, challenges the scrutiny of 
the public more than the picture at present on view in the establish- 
ment of Mr. Cranfield, Grafton-street. It may well, indeed, be said 
that the Arts are handmaids to each other—Foetry suggests the 
beautiful to Painting, and Painting supplies Sculpture with the fea- 
tures of some beloved one, to which it gives in marblea more perma- 
nent existence. Lope de Vega had written some striking lines upon 
the subject of our Lord waiting, throughout the gloomy nights of 
winter, outside the shut-up casement of a sinner’s soul seeking admis- 
sion, and the ‘‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow creeps on 
its petty pace from day to day,” the casement remains closed. The 
poet Longfellow has translated these lines, and the painter Hunt has 
embodied them in a small but effective painting. The picture at 
first looks like some most highly-finished Japanese or Chinese pic- 
ture, Pre-Raphaelitic in its every degree; but it is a myth—an 
allegory—and requires more deep study than the public can gene- 
rally bestow upon a work of its class to be understood. The lights 
and shadows are marvellous in their effects, but ‘ one touch of na- 
ture” there is not. It is for the hermit in his cell, the nun in her 
cloister as a study, and not for the busy mass of mankind attractive. 
How it will engrave it is hard to divine, for the charm of colour for 
the eye as now present will not be found. This work will have its 
worshippers in this country, as it has had elsewhere. —Saunders. 

GRAND JURY PRESKNTMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1859.—DvuBLIN 
County.—New roads, bridges, pipes, gullets, quay walls, hills and 
hollows and ditches, £1,153; repairs of roads, bridges. pipes, gullets, 
or walls, £21,053 14s. 10d.; court and sessions houses repairs, £65 
8s. 10d.; gaols, &c., building or repairing, £714 58. Gross amount, 
£37,543 17s. 2d. 

Dcsuin Crry.—Repairs of roads, &., £3800; court of sessions 
repairs, &c., £194 7s. 9d.; gaols, &., repairs, &c., £758. Gross 
amount of presentments, £32.294 6s. 6d.; re-presentments, £3,566 
12s. 3d. Net amount, £28,727 14s. 3d. 


The total net amount of presentments for all the counties in Ire- 
land is £1,046,409. 


STAINING v. ParntTinG.—There can scarcely be a second opinion 
that stained and varnished woodwork is in every respect, when well 
executed, superior to painting, however excellent, especially for 
internal decoration; but we are far from admitting that a couple of 
coats of clean, plain, ungmined painting is not infinitely preferable to 
an unsuccessful effort at staining. The latter work must be well 
done, and tbe material emploved be of the best quality, otherwise it 
is, like all mere attempts, quite intolerable. Judging from the spe- 
cimens forwarded to us, with request for special attention, by Mr. 
F. Swinburn, 22, Bush-lane, Canuon-street, London, we may state, 
that his fluids and varnish are quite up to the mark of his prufes- 
sions ; and the testimonials from eminent architects appended to his 
prospectus, attest the excellence of his work more forcibly than we 
are enabled to do practically. 

CHROMOTYPOGRAPHY.—M. Rochette has devised a new method 
of printing the different colours used in this art. Instead of apply- 
ing a reries of plates of stunes, each bearing one colvur in the usual 
way, he ranges his plates upon a rotating platform, of smaller di- 
mensions, but like those used on railways. Suppose four plates thus 
arranged with black, red, blue, and green, and a slieet of four pages, 
which it is desired to print imposed upon them. One page will be 
printed in each colour, and by turnisg the sheet a quarter ruund each 
time, the remaining colours will be printed in succession. This ap- 
paratus has a mechanical contrivance to ensure accuracy of position ; 
and as the colours admit of super-position, green may be formed by 
successive printings of yellow and blue, oran;se by yellow and red, &c. 

RaiLway TRAVELLING ON THE ConTINENT.—Calculations based 
upon the most authentic returns have established that since the in- 
troduction of railways into France there has been only one traveller 
killed outright in every 2,000,000 of passengers, and there has been 
only one traveller wounded in every 500,000 passengers. What was 
the ratio of such casualties in the good old times of slow travelling ? 
Why when the diligences were in use there was on an average of 10 
years one killed of every 356,000 travellers by these vehicles, and 
one wounded in 30,000. It seems, also, that in France, where every 
care is taken to prevent timid dowagers, nervous rentiers, and fast 
young people getting into danger at stations, the results have been 
less favourable than in Belyium, where only one has been killed in 
9,000,000 of travellers, and one wounded in 2,000,000. Against 
railway accidents one ought to be able to assure his life and limbs at 
a very small figure in Germany. In Prussia and the Duchy of Ba- 
den there has been but one killed in every 17,500,000 of travellers, 
and only one wounded in 1,200,000. 


THE PALACE OF THB FINE ARTS AT PARIS.—The new 
buildings of the Palace des Beaux-Arts, on the Quai Malaquais, 
are advancing rapidly. They are to comprise two large galleries— 
one on the ground floor, to be specially set apart to the works sent 
by students at the schvol at Rome; and the other on the first fluor, 
for the exhibition of the works of pupils of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The gallery on the ground floor will be less extensive 
than the other, as at each end of it space will be reserved for 
the formation of a sinall saloon. The entrance to the palace is by 
a large gateway on the quay. Ata later period, a large gallery 
is to be constructed, somewhat in the style of the Bibliotheque 
Sainte-Genevie, to unite the Ecole with the new buildings. 


THE THEATRES, ETC. 


THB THEATRE RoyAL.—Madame Celeste and her Royal 
Lyceum Company commenced an engagement on the 23rd ultimo, 
at our Natioua] Theatre, and shortly after the extravaganza of 
‘* King Thrushbeard” was presented, in which a beautiful trans- 
formation scene is the chief attraction. It seems to be a pity that 
the encouragement afforded to our excellent lessee by theatrical 
habitués is not sufficient to enable him to keep his establishment 
open even during a reasonable proportion of the year; and it is 
doubly a matter of regret, considering the number of his employeés 
who are thrown out of bread during the intervals. Has public taste 
declined so much that it is novo more impracticable than heretofore 
to have a theatrical season? It must be so; for the well-known 
enterprise of the lessee supplies an affirmative answer! We pre- 
sume that he yields to the conviction that “an empty bouse is 
better than a bad tenant,” ergo, that itis better to shut up shop 
altogether than keep open at a loss. To the ‘‘starring” regimé 
the fuct, however unfortunate, is palpably attributable ; for during 
the first tliree or four years of Mr. Hurris’s lesseeship, and while 
the novelty, contrasting with previous management, uf a perma- 
nent stock company of excellence in the various branches of hix- 
trionic art, tragedy, comedy, opera, burlesque, &c., &c., lasted, 
did we notice * overflowing houses” during nine months in the 
year at least, and constant employment uffurded to all. But the 
scene chunged, “old favourites” lost their attractions—even 
Robson, who owes his immensely successful career to his graduu- 
tion on the Dublin boards, and now A I in his peculiar line; T. C. 
King, admittedly a tragedian and melodramatist of the first order ; 
Henry Haigh, our second English tenor to a certainty; Durand, 
the barytone, and last, not least, the jadies— Miss Lunza and the 
Misses Cruise, whuse excellence as vocalists is unquestionable ; 
nor even forgetting our old friend, Granby, with his ‘‘ mustard 
plaster, sad disaster,” bis ‘‘ ma conscience,” and ‘‘ prodigious ;’’ 
all this combined talent were insufficient to draw @ house ; and our 
lessee, yielding with the tide, was compelled to change his tactics 
and espuuse the “ starring” system, hitherto prudentially rejected. 
Hence it is now that none others but a Grisi, a Picculomini, a 
Titiens, a Garcia, an Alboni, a Tamberlik, a Mario, a Guiglini, a 
Sims Reeves, a Graziani, or a Ronconi in Italian opera; a Catherine 
Hayes, or a Louisa Pyne in English opera; a Charles Kean in 
tragedy ; or a Mathews or a Buckstone in comedy, will serve to 
keep the coffers of a lessee even reasonably full. And when some 
one of the constellation is not to be fetched for love or money fro: 
their metropolitan engagements, the lessee, feeling that mediocrities 
will not pay, las to close his dvors, turn his staff adrift on the 
chance oi their re-assembling, should nothing better turn up, until 
“ the stars,” in their annual course, with some speculating deity to 
guide their 1movements, pay us u periodical visit. Such is the 
picture, and for the mutubility of public taste we exclaim, “ O 
Tempora, O mores! Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur ab illis.’’ 

HeENGLER's Circus.—Lhis is the most complete establishment of 
its kind out of Londun or Paris, and although only a temporary 
structure, is substautially and tastefully erected, the rostra radiativg 
octugonally with stepped stayes from the equestrian circle, and the 
ventilating arrangenients, so necessary iu a place of the kind, admirable. 
‘The performers are of superior ability, and the appointments and 
stud such as must command admiration. Much variety is introduced 
in the bills of fare, and the happy countenances of the audiences pro- 
claim unanimous approbation. 

InisHh ACADEMY oF Music.—Tbe Annual Amateur Concert, in 
aid of the Funds of the Irish Acudemy uf Music, will take place at 
the Ancient Concert Hall this evening—the Lord Lieutenant has 
signified his intention of being present. The Concert will consist of 
an Opera Recital of Bellini's ‘1 Puritani,” and a Miscellaneous 
Selection from the works of eminent composers. ‘The Comittee 
announce that the following distinguished Amateurs are to take part 
in the performance :—‘ I Puritani"— Elvira, Lady de Vere; Arturo, 
Mrs, Edward Geale; Ricardo, Mr. Hercules Macdounell ; Giorgie, 
Mr. John Stanford; Bruno, Mr. Alan Clouse. And in the Miscel- 
laneous Selection: Mrs. J. Stanford, Mrs. Joseph Kobinson, Colonel 
Hume, Mr. J. Scott, &c., will assist. Condactor— Mr. Jeseph ho- 
binson. 
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FREEMASONNY PRKSENTATION.—At a quarterly meeting of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Munster, held last month, Brother George 
Chatterton, J.P., Provincial Grand Master of Munster, was presented 
by Sir John Benson, as Provincial Grand Architect, on behalf of the 
Mayor, Brother Sir John Arnott, M.P. (unavoidably absent), with 
a handsome mallet, manufactured by Mr. Hawksworth, having silver 
head, pure ivory handle, with silver square and compass, in com- 

memoration of the valuable assistance rendered by him and the 
~ masonic body at the laying the foundation stone of the new bridgein 
November last. 


Catrte Suow Buriprnes at Corx.— The plans for these build- 
ings, by Mr. Walker, Architect, C.E., pupil of Sir John Benson, 
provide for cattle sheds, covering an average of 1,000 lineal feet, 
horse sheds, do., sheep and pig sheds, implement sheds, 1,300 lineal 
feet, and 1,000 additional if necessary, a central covered promenade, 
another at northern side, 830ft. by 81ft. The tender of Messrs. 
James O'Connor & Son, for the timber, was accepted. 


Curtous CoinciDENCE.—The four new and powerful steamers in 
progress for the Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company, 
intended to ply between Galway and America, and those of the City 
of Dublin Company for the Kingstown and Holyhead route, are, by 
a singular similarity of thought, christened the same names, viz., 
Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. The words ‘ Province 
of” attached to those of either company would remove the awkward- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Collenzo, Edinburgh (Your communication is rather cool and too Pe 
@ puff for our pages, besides being unauthenticated with a name, by which the 
comnetency of the authority might be Judged); W. A., Cork (The same writer 
in both cases); J. M., Dundalk (In time); C. C. H——y (Please call): Sub- 
scriber from the First (Vol. 1 has been bound in wrapper, with index complete, 
and Vol. 2 will also be separate, with special index, but is paged consecutively, 
that, if desired, it and Vol. 1 may be permanently bound together); W. T. x, 
Belfast (Too late). 

Notk—Our Subscribers will please to observe that the Journal is (agen) o- 
larged from 24 to 32 pages, irrespective of tlustrated supplement, and double the 
original size, without extra charge. 


BANKRUPT. 


Mr. J. H. Carroll, of Upper Dorset-atreet, formerly of North Frederick-street, 
Dublin, builder. 


TENDERS 


For erection of three small houses at Sandymount. John S. Sloane, C.E, 
architect :— 


Mathers eo wk ee s «. £1220 
Laughlin ee ee ee ee ee 1320 
Pennefather.. ee ee oe os 1055 
W. Butler (accepted) .. as ee es 1060 


[We are often asked why we do not publish more lists of tenders; the fact 
is, we cannot obtain them. Architects practising in Ireland seem to be pecu- 
liarly churlish on this point, while their brethren elsewhere are only too giad 
to farnish voluntarily such information. For those, however, as will favour us, 


ness and still serve the purpose. 


we shall be happy to publish them.]} 


A NEW SQUARE AT RATHGAR. 


NEW and very superior Building Sites are now about being laid out an 


offered to the building public between the top of Kenflworth-square and Roundtown, with approaches 


from Keni)worth-square, Rathgar-avenue, 
to be called 


Garville-avenue, Roundtown-road, and Harold's Cross-road, 


KENSINGTON SQUARE. 


The collateral roads will be called Kenilworth-avenue, Kensington-road, and Garville-avenue, South. 
: This property will be sold in Lots in the Landed Estates Court within a couple of montha In mean- 
time proposals will be received for the purchase or letting, without fine, of any portion. Leases for 900 


years can be given. 


Garnavilla House and Garnavilla Cottage (the latter now vacant) are on this property. 
BENTLEY & SON, 


IMPORTANT—THE 


110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


ONLY MANUFACTORY OF OIL-CLOTH IN IRELAND!!! 


61 & 62, GREAT STRAND-STREET, DUBLIN, 


Entrance, 69, JERVIS-STREET. 


Established 1791. 


JOHN D. FRANKLIN, Proprieror. 


J. D. F. invites the Public to eee the Floor-cloth making, 


unless at his Factory. 


which cannot be seen in this country 


HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, &c., carried on as usual in the same superier style, with that 
economy and despatch for which FRanK.in's Establishment has been celebrated for the last Sixty Years. 
J. D. F. begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has been so fortunate as to sccure the entire 


services of two of the first GRAINERS and Ornamental 

and can with confidence undertake the most superior class of 
N.B.—A carefully-selected Stock of Room Papers, 

rooms, at prices not known before. Workmen sent to all 


Publications. 


HANDY BOOK on VILLA 


ARCHITECTURE. By C. WICKES, Architect. 
Five designs, thirty plates, with outline, specifications, 
and estimates, royal 4to (124 in. by 10 in.), half 
morocco, gilt edges, &c., &c. £1 7:2. 

“ An elegunt quarto volume. The plans are very 
well arranged, and the whole may be regarded us 
decidedly a Handy Book."— Builder, October 29, 1859. 

“The plans are on the whole conveniently ar- 
Tanged, and merit attention. .... It isa handsome 
volume.”"— Building News, Nov. 4, 1859. 

London: THoMPson and Co., I11, Strand, W.C. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS, 
Will be ready on the I5th of January, 1860, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


HE CALCULATOR; or, TIMBER- 
MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S GUIDE. 
By WitLiam Richaroson & Cuas. Gane, of Wisbech. 
Containing about 500 pages, 12mo. Should be on 
the desk of every one connected with the trade, and 
will be found invaluable for casting and checking in- 
voices, etc., both in reduction of quantity and money, 
with other information. Order early of 
KELLY & CO., Otp Boswstt-court, STRAND, W.C, 


Demy 8v0., 78., Plans and View. 
HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS. 


Socially and Architecturally sketched by Tuos. 

Mornis. 

* Interesting reading, full of valuable information 
and saggestiuns."— Literary Gacefte. 

“ Beautifully executed, displaying great skill and 
taste."— Dublin Builder. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and of the 

Author, 12, Regeut-street, St. James's, S. W. 


work, in addition to the pluinest description. 
Decurations, &c., suitable for all description of 
parts of the country. 


Imperial 4to, Cloth, Price 12s. 


OUNTRY COTTAGES: a series of 


Designs for the Dwellings of Agricultural 
Laborers; 20 plates, in Lithography, of plans, views, 
&c., with letterpress. By JonN Vincent. London: 
E. and F. N. Spon, 16, Bucklersbury. 


Will be Published, July, 1860, ; 
A NEW WORK. 


ANCIENT IRONWORK from the 


13TH CxnTurY, containing abont 170 most 
beautiful Examples, in 48 Imperial 4to Plutes. 
With Letterpress by Epwarp CLarkson, Esq. 
Price, Bound, with Device, £4 48. 
Being a Series of Examples taken from Existing 
Specimens. 

Drawn by D. A. CLarkson, Architect, 
Executed in the best style of ‘Tinted Lithography. 
London: ATcHLey & Cu., Publishers, 106, Great 
Russell-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 

On receipt of letter (by pust) a New Catalogne 
sent free. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ETCHING.—A 

simple method of obtuining, without a Camera 
or expensive apparatus, Fac-similes, Copies ot Plans, 
Drawings, or any artistic design, entirely free from 
spherical aberration, and therefore true to scale. 
Specimens at Architectural Exhibition and Society 
of Arts. Book of Instructions, post free, eighteen 
stamps. Wm. Strudwick, 2, Bolton-terrace, Newing- 
ton, London, S. 


h ESSRS. James & Epwp, BARKER, 
CONTRACTORS 
To Her Majesty's War Department, and the Ecelesias- 
tical Commissioners for /reland. 
All orders executed to satisfaction. 
32, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


PAINTERS, LETTERERS, &c., in Ireland, | 


OYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY 
OF ARTS— ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


d| PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ann ARCHITECTURE 


Admission One Shilling. Family Tickets to admit 
four persuns Two Shillings. Season Tickets 33, 6d. 
By Order, 
B. Mu.eenin, R.H.A., Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF IRELAND— 


President—Tux Ear. or CHaRLemMoxr. 
AMOUNT OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE YEAR, 
ONE GUINEA EACH SHARS. 


Prizeholders have the right of selection in all cases. 
Subscriptions will be received by Members of the 
Comunittee; by the Secretury, George F. Mulvany, 
Esq., 113, Grafton-street; and by the Local Agents 
in Dublin and throughout Ireland. Copies of the 
Report of last year and Prospectuses sent free by post. 


ENGLER’S EQUESTRIAN 
PALACE, GREAT BRUNSW1CK-STREET. 

Open every Evening at a Quarter-past Seven, com- 
mencing at a Quarter to Eight o'Clock. 

Prices of Admission :—Stalls (select), 38 Boxes, 
28. Second Class and Promenade, Is. Gallery, 64. 
Children under ‘I'welve Years of Age Hnalf-price to all 
parts except the Gallery. Second Price at Nine 
o'Clock to Stalls and Boxes only. 

After the close of the Dublin season, this Establish- 
ment will visit all the principal Towns in [relund 


Director and Proprietor—Mr. Cuarius Hewousr. 


NESSES. TELFORD & TELFORD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Several new and second-hund FINGER & BARREL 
ORGANS, suitable for Charch or Chamber, will be 
sold on very reasonable terma, to make room. 


109, STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC. 
ESSRS. J. anp J. M‘MAHON, 


iti to meet the wishes of many friends, have com- 
menced business (after an experience of ZU ycurs) as 
BurLoina Surveyors, Mxasuners, and Arprasnas 
and all matters entrusted tu thein shall be executed 
with punctuality, accuracy, and desputch. 
OFFICES, ULSTER CHAMBERS, 9, DAME-ST. 


mo Architects, Builders, and Gen- 
tlemen Building for themselves. —The Subscriber 
begs to announce that he has commenced businces 
as 4 MEASURER and SURVEYOR of BUILDINGS, 
&c., feeling that a vacancy now exists for a 
of experience and abilities. He flatters himself he 
can produce testimonials of the most unexceptionabie 
nature as to his competency and experience. He 
has been engaged for the past twenty-five years 
Superintending ald measuring on the aextensire 
works of the eminent firm of Messrs. Cockrcurn and 
Soxs, and, with few exceptions, made out their 
estimates, 

He feels confident he can give the utmost satiafac- 
tion to all who inay favour him with their orders 

Any communication addressed to PATRICK FEE, 
179, GREAT BRUNSWICK STREET, or 14, CLAN- 
BRASSIL TERRACE, shall be punctually and ree 
pectfully attended to. 


THE 


Jury 1, 1860. ] 
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Vou. IT.—No. 19. 


THE CLOSE OF THE ARCIILTECTURAL SESSION. 


% ou Session of 1859-'60, which commenced last November, has 
oy now reached its close, and it is impossible to deny that very 
eA great exertions have been made, we will say with undeviating 
aim; and th eugh we may not, ia all cases, add, with uniform success, 
still zealeusly made, in the cause of architecture and its allied sub- 
jects. Mr. Tite may besaid to have opened the campaign in Couduit- 
street, with a paper, in his usually comprehensive manner, ‘on the 
present condition and future prospects of architecture,” in which he 
rapidly glanced at the characteristics and tendencies uf the present 
time, both domestic and foreign. 

Then came Mr. G.G. Scott, with his Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey; that building, above all others, pre-eminent in medixval 
beauty, in historic associations, in the value of its relics, and the 
ashes of its honoured dead. Mr. Burnell gave a sketch of the im- 
proverneuts iu building materials and conatruction, during the present 
century. 

Ancther evening was devoted te Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s inquiry 
ito the superintendence of buildings in the middle ages, in which he 
illustrated the subject by a more particular reference to Che life of 
Wiliam of Wykeham. But one of the papers, which, to our mind, 
is of a most important class, from it« direct practical charaeter, was 
Mr. E MM. Barry's description of the design and construction of, 
together with the mode of carrying into effect, the Italian Opera 
Tlouse, Covent Garden; which he accompanied by several of the 
working drawings. 

Dr. Druitt went into the consideration of the construction and 
management of human habitations, with direct reference to their 
bearings on health; and in the course of the subject gave sonie ex- 
traordinary instanoes of early neglect, and of the circumstances at 
tending the gradual development of ventilation and sanitary im- 
provement. 

The subject of Symbolism in Art, with reference to Christianity 
and Architecture, was ably treated by Dr. Barlow; and the origin 
and development of the use of Crypts was very fully gone into by 
Mr. Ashpitel. The closing paper, being that of Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
om [Hunrinated Manuscripts, exemplified by illustrations in chromo- 
lithog:aphy, by Mr. Owen Jones and other artists, dixplaying the 
prosress of illuinination, from the fifth ceutury down to the intr..duc- 
tion of typegraphy. 

From this enumeration, it will be seen that subjects of a large and 
varied scope, all bearing with more or less directness upon architec- 
ture, have engazed attention ducing the past eight months; and it 
may be noticed, that the observations elicited by the papers read are 
often of the greatest interest and value, so that did the Institute 
alone represent the entire architectural sphere, it could hardly be 
said that matters had been stationary, or that the working within 
the great seat of centralization had not kept pace with, and reflected, 
the general movement of the outer world. So far, however, is the 
Institute from being that sole seat of enerzy, that many other socie- 
ties of vigour and importance might be enumerated, as fur exaniple, 
the Association, which, although tu some extent absurbed with con- 
sitlerations touching its own vitality, has not failed to render efficient 
service do the general cause. The Architectural Museum, at South 
Kensington, where a series of seven lectures of consideralle profes- 
sional value, though treated with an eye to popular entertainment 
and instruction, was delivered ; but in this case the opportunity of 
discussion is from necessity precluded. ‘he Architectural Exhibition 
has also produced a similar number of lectures, more strictly apper- 
taining to the subject of architecture, but still addressed to the 
general public, aud rendered in a furm suited to popular acceptance. 
Then there are the Ecelesivlogical, the Oxford, the Cambridge, and 
the Liverpool Architectural Societies, whieh have all been working 
with more or less of energy and benetit. Would that we were afforded 
an opportaonity of including in the category an “ Irish Institute of 
Architects,” but for some unaccountable cause the pleasure is 
denied us! 

But we must not confine our view to the societies alone, when the 
character of the press devoteil to the objects and furtherance of the 
profession is daily inereasing in utility, importance, and public esti- 
mation. The most valuable contributions to art and science being 
by its means widely disseminated and rendered effective in the grand 
advance of civilisation. Not only are many articles of great value 
originated in the pages of the architectural journals, but they afford 
the most ample reflex of those which emanate from the associated 
bodies, aud which, but for the assistauce thus rendered, must be cun- 


a 


bers of those associations. Nor dues the usefulness of the press end 
here; but it attracts to its aid the powers of graphic illustration, 
thus presenting at once to the eve faithful representations of works, 
which for their varied associations may be invested with great in- 
terest. So we have bad, during the last few weeks, in the Builder 
a very accurate representation of the Bridge over the Rhine, at 
Cologne, intensed for the use in parallel lines of the railway, and a 
road fer general trathe. The house of an architect at Paris, which 
is certainly one of the most piquant little specimens, both in plan 
and exterior, that we have had the pleasure to meet with for some 
time; and a view of the interior of the Oxford University Museum, 
a building of very considerable pretension, in which not only is the 
spirit of the middle ages attempted to be generalised, but the new 
constructive element of iron is largely emploved internally, and in a 
form of free and even elaborate urnamentation, the illustrations 
themselves evincing great merit. 

In the Building News we have had isometrical plans of agricul- 
tural buildings, to say nothing of the reproduction of Sir William 
Chambers’ work on Architecture, gratuitously furnished to its readers. 
An example of Provincial Street Architecture, at Folkestone, where 
some of the hybrid features of the day ure brought under notice; a 
view of Elvetham ITall, by Mr. S.S. Teulon, in which the prevailing 
love of banded walls and surface decoration are prominently dis- 
played; a Country House in Norway, unimportant in itself, but 
deriving interest from its locality, the employment of an English 
Architect, and the very clever drawing and engraving. The rich 
features of Spanish Mediseval Architecture are well displayed, by a 
view of the cluisters of San Juan de los Reyes, Toledo. 

An eye has been very properly turned to the subject of pnblic 
monuments, that is to say, of thuse most interesting vestiges of 
remote ages which yet remain, but which have hitherto suffered 
most extensively from the wanton and devastating hand of the 
ignorant and inconsiderate. What an Irish antiquary would probably 
feel, if our round towers were blown duwn by gundowder, and the 
materials converted into buildings of the most ordinary and vulgar 
purposes, we may suppose the British antiquary to feel, when he secs 
stone after stone removed frum such memorials as Stonehenge; and 
building after building, though of great antiquarian and professional 
interest, Llotted out of existence. Some society or body having for 
its object the preservation of such works of national interest ought 
certainly to be established ; and though the Institutecannot, perhaps, 
be said to have taken the initiatory step in this good cause, it evinces 
a welcome sympathy by its memorial to the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester, for the preservation of the Guester Hall in that city ; 
and last, not least, we may notice the agitation which originated a 
few years since in the Architectural Association, and has been froin 
that source communicated to the senior corporation, texpecting pro- 
fessional examinations. _ 

After some preliminary consideration of this subject by the Coun- 
cil of the Institute, a special meeting of members took place on the 
25th, when it was resolved, ‘‘‘That it is desirable to afford an op- 
portunity for a voluntary professional examination.” 

It ia well. perhaps, that the simple affirmation of a principle, and 
a most important one it is, was the only achievement of the evening ; 
for the subject demands extreme delicacy of treatment, and may be 
permanently prejudiced by one precipitate step. [ar better, there- 
fore, was it to pause at the point to which perfect unanimity ex- 
tended, than te hasten into the field of practical difficulty and diverse 
opinion. 

To see how the case stands, let us look for a moment at the Insti- 
tute itself, and we behold a body of gentlemen associated for the 
general advancement of civil architecture, and for promoting and 
facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge of the various arts and 
sciences connected therewith. It has three classes of members, one 
being honorary, and the other two comprising the efficient men- 
bers, divided by considerations of age, standing, or certain peculiari- 
ties of practice; but all bound to abstain from any interest or con- 
sideration, except such as may be directly and openly derived 
from the patrun or client, nor can any candidate be elected ex- 
cept on the recommendation of three Felluws. 

The operation of such a bond is to place the members of the 
Institute on a higher platform of public estimation than they 
would otherwise have held; and it is certainly undeniable that 
this attested respectability of position, high professional principle, 
and the concomitant dignity of character, are the very highest 
credentials that any man courting public confidence could be armed 
withal: therefore to restrict an examination to members of the 
Institute, is but to create invidious distinctions, i¢ may be enmi- 
ties, among honourable men, already raised above their unasso 
ciated brethren—to do which is surely needlcss—‘*is wasteful aud 
ridiculous excess.” 

It should be recollected, too, that the Institute, thongh profess- 
ing to facilitate, docs not undertake to impart, by direct teaching, 
the information ber members are presumed to require, or to possess ; 
while tu place an educatioual barrier on her threshold, might pre- 
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clude the desire of many to enter, and the sap and sinews of her 
being would fail. ' 

Now, in our humble opinion, the entrance of all engaged in 
architecture, who are duly recommended, and are willing to con- 
form to the existing rules, should be by all fitting means ercou- 
raved, and the iniluence of the Institute rendered universal, her 
funds be angmented, and her power for good increased. This in- 
gathering of all the members should extend however to the asso- 
clateship, and between that and the higher class of Fellows, the 
academical barrier shonld intervene, though in cases of great osten- 
sible merit the Fellowship might be conferred at the instance of 
the Council, as now done in ordinary. 

The examination, though entrusted to the Institute for adminis- 
tration, ousrht not to be restricted to its members, nor ought it to 
be of such a character as to preclude those intelligent men, who 
bring into the general stock a vast amount of practical experience, 
but are not adepts in theory—who may feel the beautiful, but 
cannot reduce it to metaphysical analysis. It should not be such, 
indecd, as would give the prating critic an advantage over the 
more highly but differently endowed artist. 

The examination to which all candidates for District Surveyor- 
ships are now subjected, would be quite sufficient as to building 
science; and a similar inquiry on artistic principles would com- 
plete the necessary course which ought to be kept at a minimuin, 
both as a safeguard for the nervous, and against the possible in- 
fusion of malice. ‘The examinations should be held quarterly, and 
be open to all candidates; but the rules of the Institute would 
always invest its members with a stronger hold on the public 
mind, and those of the class of Fellows would stand in high social 
estimation, while the liberal artistic character of the vocation would 
remain uninvaded and unimpaired. 


Eee 


LAW NOTES. 


Cunningham v. Knox.—<Action for injuries sustained by plaintiff, a 
hotel and tavern keeper in Lower Abbey-street, by reason of 
defendant's (the proprietor of the Jrtsh Times) machinery used in 
printing a newapaper in the house adjoining. 

"Mr. Whiteside, QC., on behalf of the plaintiff, described his 
client's case substantially, thus.—The result of the working of the 
machine was, that when the visitors in the Ship Hotel sat down 
to dinner, the plates danced before them, and the knives and forks 
indulged in the sameamusement. Cheap news might be a desirable 
object, but counsel doubted very much if a man would not be 
sulky if he was to read a newspaper while hungry and deprived 
of his dinner, The thumping of the engine shook the plaintiff's 
house, the heat passed throuzh and became offensive, and wooden 
tops put on the chimneys of defendant's house tock fire, burned 
a hole in plaintiff's roof, and burned the lead on the gutter, 
besides doing other damages. 

The action was ultimately arranged by the defendant paying £5 
and costs, and undertaking to have the requisite building altera- 
tions made, under the direction of Mr. Murray, architect. 

Kempston v. Butler.—This action, which our readers are aware is 
for damages sustained by reason of the fall of a house in Grafton- 
street owing, as plaintiff alleges, to defendant’s neglect asa builder 
in not taking the proper precaution to shore up, &c , is again, for 
the third time. before the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
a special jury. ‘lhe proceedings of the last trial wera fully reported 
m our Nos, for March and April, and all particulars together 
with the evidence of the various witnesses on both sides, being 
substantially the same as befure, we deem it unnecessary to 
repeat them. 

Cooper v. Gray.—Action by a plamber for £13 16s, 6d. for 
contract and extra work, and materials delivered. The defendant 
only acknowled:ed £6 2s. Gd. as due on foot of contract, and £4 
14s. Od. for the extra work, which sums were lodged in court, 
leaving only £3 in dispute. ‘The Chief Justice severely censured 
plaintiff's attorney for bringing the case to a superior court, and 
directed his client not to pay him any costs, and the attorney to 
pay all costs if there was a verdict against his client. The case 
was settled by the acceptance of the sums lodged in court. 

M‘Curdy v. Taaffe.—Action for damages for injury to a house 
in Cole’s-lane, adjoining defendant's, by interfering with the founda- 
tion of a flank wall. Defendant traversed the allegation. Several 
professional witnesses were examined, whose evidence as to the cause 
aud origin of the damage was contradictory. Verdict for the 
plaintiff, £100 damaycs, and costs. 

Colley v. Connolly.—Action for £251 9s. 8d. for work and labour 
done as a builder, and materials provided. Defendant pleaded no 
agreement, that the alleged cause of action did not arise within 
six years before the institution of the suit, &c, &e. Verdict for 
defendant, with 6d, costs. Counsel for plaintiff--M essrs, Armstrong, 
4).C., and Malley; for defendant— Messrs, MacDonough and Walsh, 
Q.C's., and Walker. 


Burke v. Carroll.—Action brought by the proprietor of th 
Shelbourne Hotel, against a neighbour, Dr. Carrell, for allege! 
damages owing to defendant having caused to be pulled downs 
stack of chimneys, by which plaintiff sustained material injury. 
Defendant denied that he committed thedamage. Verdict for the 
plaintiff, £10 damages and 6d. costs. 

Michael Brophy Moran v. Walter Bourke. -Action by an archi- 
tect and surveyor to recover a sum due for making drawin.s, 
surveying. and superintending erection of sundry works, measuring 
and valuing buildings, paying workmen, &c., at defendant's re- 
quest. A sum of £5 was lodged, but Mr. Sidney, ceunsel for 
defendant, offered £20 as payment for debt and costs, to whih 
plaintiff ’s counsel acceded. 

Meighan v. Baker.—Action by a builder to recover £662 claim«! 
as a balance for the erection of a residence, Frankfort Castle. 
Co. Dublin. The Chief Justice said he had been considering this 
case. and he found that it was purely a matter of account, which 
could be better investigated by an architect than in that 
court. He would, therefore, suggest that the question in dispute 
should be referred to arbitration. The parties adopted his lordship’s 
suggestion, and agreed to refer the matter to the arbitration of Mr. 
Murray, architect, Lower Gardiner. street. 

The Chief Justice said that if any question of Jaw arose, he 
would be happy to receive Mr. Murray in his chamber, and afford 
him any assistance he might require. 

Counsel for the plaintiff—Messrs. Rollestene, Q.C., Kernan, 
Q.C., and Heron. Attorney—Mr. H. K. Butler. Counsel for the 
defendant—Sergeant Fitzgibbon and Messrs. Armstrong, QC., aud 
Sidney. Attorney—Alderman Hudson. 


——— — -——— 


THE AUSTRALIAN BUILDER—MELBOURNE. 


Our professional brethren at the antipodes are represented by a 
publication of similar mission to our own, and judging from a 
recent No. (14, vol 2), that has reached us, the conductor is 
turning comparatively limited resources to such goed account that 
we anticipate a very prosperous future for the undertaking. 
Through its pages we learn that these is to be a competition for 
“the new Bank of Victoria,” that there has been “a turn-out of 
masons at the Treasury buildings,” that there is ‘a Victorian 
Institute of Architects’? holding monthly meetings, at which 
valuable papers are read; that tuere is also “fa Builders’ and 
Contractors’ Association’’ in the colony, together with information 
relative to local building matters, Original papers on apprepriate 
subjects are also introduced. We say with all sincerity to our 
contemporary, ‘* go on, and prosper.” 


DISINTEGRATION OF GRANITE. 


Tuts mineral, in its perfect form, consists, as our readers are aware, 
of three constituents—inica, feldspar, and quartz, The mica being 
that shining substance which may be detached by a sharp instru- 
ment in their flakes; the quartz is the hard white body which the 
masons call horsetooth, when in large irregular pieces; and the feld- 
spar is the cementing medium in which the others are embedded. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has noted the liability of the feldspar to 
decay under the action of nitre, so that in Egypt, where a block of 
granite has by displacement or accumulation of soil been brought 
into contact with the earth, the granite has suffered from nitrous 
agency, while, where exposed to the air only, it has remained per- 
fect. ‘The fact, he thinks, was well known to the ancients, who 
usually placed granite on a foundation of sandstone. 

When this communication was made to the Institute the other 
evening, the President remarked, that granite, which at a time within 
his recollection was applied almost exclusively to paving, had now 
acquired an important position among the materials at the architect's 
command, and that observations of this practical character were 
therefore of the greatest value. 


A partnership has been entered into between Mr. J. J. M Carthy. 
M.R.1.A., architect, and Mr. Paniel O'Connell, grandson of the 
“ Liberator,” and late pupil of Mr. Hansom, of London, architect. 

The distribution of prizes to the students of the Government 
School of Science applied to Mining and the Arts, took place on the 
evening of the 25th ult.. atthe Museum of Irish Industry, Stephen’s- 
green, East, at which His bixcellency the Lord Lieutenant presided, 
and delivered an appropriate address. 

AnNUSEMENTS.— Madame Celeste and her Roval Lyceum Company, 
including Miss Kate Saville, Messrs. James Vining, Villiers, Rowse. 
Johnston, &c , terminated a very successful engagement here on the 
19th. The magnificent transformation scene from ‘* King Thrush- 
beard” elicited universal commendation. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 
™ HE architectural world seems to be in that state 
at of peculiar confusion that precedes every revo- 
lutionary crisis. For years past it has been 
rushing on like a reckless stream—swelling beyond 
its bounds with alien waters, and carrying strays and 
rubbish to that mighty sea of Commerce which imper- 
ceptibly and surely increases. No longer is the cool 
and refreshing ornamental, health-civing water decked 
on each side by the classic schools of Greece and 
Rome, cr the sombre though majestic lake—as we 
could picture to our imagination for a simile—reposing 
beneath the moonlight in Gothic splendour. No! the 
stream has become muddy, and how little mud taints 
the whole! Our ideas have become commercial, 
vather than tasteful or artistic. That all-important 
and all-powerful revolutionist, money ! is working the 
change. To attempt to stem the torrent individually, 
would be rushing to certain destruction ; to write, and 
fill whole pages with indignant ink, will be but waste 
of time that could be more valuably spent, perhaps, 
and treated by those whose cause it is intended to 
espouse, as theoretical and useless. 

To come to the point, then—in what does this mud 
and rubbish consist, tainting our architectural river ? 
The cause is a commercial spirit-of activity and specu- 
lation; the effect is deterioration of the architectural 
profession. Your man of capital builds; he wishes 
excellence and cheapness, two articles that by a 
strange process peculiar to juggling are now made to 
classtogether. He thinks he gets them, at any rate the 
latter, and charitably leaves it to his heirs to discover 
what sort of heirloom it is. Finding such a sudden 
rage for cheap houses, surveyors, valuers, auctioneers, 
have entered the field; and now what is the result? 
Members of a scientific profession are frequently known 
to undersell their commission to purchase a Job—we 
do not say these compose originally the clear part of 


derive the glory of having employed first-rate talent, 
or what is considered as such. If the conferment of 
degrees be honorably and rigidly enforced by practical 
examinations and admissions, then indeed we may 
hail it as a regenerator of the architectural profession. 
Tt will at least constitute a citadel from which legiti- 
macy may eject the bastard or irregular, and bea 
rallying point for those who work harder than any 
other profession, in proportion to their profits. 

Consider the case of the engineer, and his work in 
proportion to his commission—we mean the civil en- 
gineer. Suppose the works he is entrusted with to be 
railway, dock, or otherwise. He gives plain, general 
directions, and his drawings are carried out by subor- 
dinates, and the work by others, without requiring 
that practical supervision which an architect in an 
elaborate structure is presumed to use. The most 
trifling ornament placed wrongly may derange the 
whole of the design; it is a work of detail, and as it 
rises, ideas occur by certain combinations of form, 
colour, light, and shade, that the architect must con- 
stantly think, contrive, and execute. The engineer 
generally has his whole scheme planned, and, being 
rather precise than artistic, it must fall, each portion 
to its place, and when finished, is really so, and he has 
done with it. He hands it over to the contractor to 
keep in proper repair for a twelvemonth, and respon- 
sibility is off his shoulders. But the architect’s work 
ia never finished—a tint here or a finial there, and so 
on, and he has not a truly architectural soul who can- 
not watch over his production after its completion as 
a mother her darling child. We bring forward this 
in support of our assertion as to the architect being 
the hardest worked professional man in existence in 
proportion to the remuneration he receives. 

To return to our subject—the present relative posi- 
tion of the genuine architect and the guast one, re- 
minds us somewhat of the satirical description in 
“Gil Blas” of the reception of the author by the 


the stream (the simile that we have adopted), but they | “ comedienne,” wherein the sporter of others’ brains 


certainly lay claim to the mud and strays of the 
polluted river. 


‘Get money honestly if you can, but | 


assumes the dictatress and bombastic. Very much 
akin to this parallel is that of the architect and builder 


get it,” seems to be the maxim generally fullowed, and | of the present day, who, though they cannot of neces- 


we cannot see any difference or distinction between 
commercial monopoly—or fraud, and architectural want 
of faith, or using means of competition which the user 
would be ashamed to avow. The jerry-house building, 
then, has given rise to so many evils, that we scarce 
know on what side to face the hydra-headed. Unfair 
competitions, professional disputes, and public sus- 
picion follow, and the coming generation of architects 
must be content to bear the punishinent for the sing of 
their fathers, if they would attempt to revive the true 
spirit of architectural science. 

To rake up the competitions unjust, and competi- 
tors maltreated, will be useless; enougl of this is done 
every day to shew the mischievous system that is pre- 
valent. We are daily importuned to expose some 
scandalous trickery, but such things are so managed 
as to elude proof. It must all work its own cure ; 
the assumption of degrees by the Institute of British 
Architects and the Architectural Association, perhaps, 
will do little if not coupled with a determination 
among the members to reform their professional morals. 
Acts of parliament cannot moralise people, nor can 
devrees really elevate a profession 
will not elevate themselves; but in such a case we 
should have the consolation of knowing that they who 
aim at fine houses at small prices, fee included, cannot 


sity be hostile, need not so energetically play into 
each others’ hands. ‘Truth is unpleasant, but it must 
be spoken, and we as faitliful chroniclers must speak it. 

The agitation going on in the metropolis concern- 
ing the assumption of degrees by the Institute, to 
which we have already had occasion to allude, if 
properly carried out, will indeed be a step in the right 
direction, and may tend to exalt, whilst it instils the 
principle of study into the younger members of the 
profession to gain an honorable grade, which we only 
hope may be done without cramming, as is fashionable 
now-a-days. 


Warp CEMENT.—The following cement has been used with 
reat success in covering terraces, lining basins, soldering stones, 
&e , aud everywhere resists the filtration of water. It is so hard 
that it scratches iron. It is formed of ninety-three parts of well- 
burned brick, aud seven parts of litharge, made plastic with lin- 
seed oil, The brick und litharge are pulverised ; the latter must 
always be reduced toa very fine powder ; they are mixed together, 
aud enough of linseed oil added. It is then applied in the manner 
of plaster, the hody that is to be covered being always previously 
wet with a spoge. This precaution is indispensable, otherwise 


whose members | the oil would filter through the body, and prevent the mastic 


from acquiring the desired degree of hardness. When it is ex- 
tended over a large surface it sometimes happens to have flaws 
in it, which must be filled up with a fresh quantity of the cement. 
In three or four days it becomes firm.— Scientific American. 
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ON ECONOMY OF FUEL, IN DWELLING-HOUSES, 
PUBLIC BATHS, AND FACTORIES. 


Ix drawing attention to some methods of preventing weste of 
heat (and consequently of fuel), I beg to premise that I am not 
about to advocate bad fires and deficient warmth ; nor do I flatter 
myself that I can lay cluim to any great originality in the means 
which I recommend. It is, however, of equal advantage to the 
public, as if some ideas (previously unknown) were for the first 
time brought forward. What can he more absurd, than to object 
to the adoption of a principle, that we have heard of it before ; 
if, all the time, we ignore its existence, and act as if the opposite 
view of the question were the true one? When I say that the 
atmosphere itself is one of the best, and cheapest non-conductors 
of heat that has ever been discovered, I do not tel] you unything 
new; but I lay down a principle, whose existence seems to be for- 
gotten, notwithstanding the beautiful exemplifications of its truth 
which nature furnishes in such never-ending profusion. In the fur 
of the quadruped, in the winter garment of the earth, in the soft 
lining of various spring buds, and in the busk of the cocoa-nut, 
which is to resist the sultry beams of an equatorial sun, we see 
the perfect arrangements of an All-wise Providence, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the too rapid transmission of heat, from within 
outwards, or from without inwards. Man knows how to avail 
himself of the non-conducting properties of natural substances ; 
but he will not adopt the simple expedient which pervades them 
all, of using confined strata of air, as barriers against the conduc- 
tion, or convection, of heat. That the so-called warmth of wool, 
fur, feathers, silk, &c,, is really owing to the entanglement of air 
in their interstices, isa fact which can be very easily demonstrated ; 
and it is obvious that where high temperatures are to be endured, 
the medium selected as non-conductor, must be such as not to lose 
its properties in consequence of the heat to which it is exposed. 

Now, it so happens, that no ordinary substance, with which we 
are acquainted, is so little altered in this respect by heat as at- 
mospheric air, and it therefore affords a much better protection 
against its escape than most of the substances which are now em- 
ployed with this view. Of this I shall say more when speaking 
of the construction of baths; but, as our greatest national con- 
sumption of coal is in its domestic use, I shall first say a word 
about the construction of grates; and especially of the kitchen 
grate, where cooking is performed. The abundance of coal and 
iron in England lead us into two great errors in the construction 
of fire-places ; as we are thus disposed to waste the former, and 
to make too frequent use of the latter. If I address anyone who 
does not care (personally) how much coal he consumes, let me 
remind him that the amount in our mines can never be increased, 
however much it may be diminished; and that, therefore, every 
day’s consumption enhances the value of the remainder, and 
diminishes the comforts of the poor. I do not speak at random, 
when I say, that very high authorities expect a great rise in the 
price of coal during the life-time of the present generation. And, 
as our continental neighbours are now being provided by us with 
the above-mentioned munitions of war, we may expect a further 
advance in the value of our staple productions. It may, perhaps, 
surprise eome to be told that a fair representation of the amount of 
coal annually consumed in England alone, would be a mass of it 
equal in area to the surface of Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens, and in height to that of the tallest houses in the neighbour- 
hood. But, perhaps, it is unneceasary to say more to prove the 
importance of wisely using so great a material blessing. The 
disadvantage of using much iron-work in the construction of fire- 
places, intended to throw heat forward into a room, is very 
apparent. That iron is a rapid conductor of heat, is well-known ; 
and it is also known to be exceeded in radiating properties by bricks 
and other cheap and common substances. 

The amount of labour and knowledge required to set a few fire- 
bricks in the back of a grate, ought, surely, not to be a very 
formidable barrier against their substitution for a material which 
is dearer to put up, and more wasteful of fuel than a properly- 
constructed fire-place. It also appears to me very strange, that 
almost all grates (as now constructed) should have sloping backs, 
which throw the heat rather upwards instead of directly into the 
room. The latter object may be accomplished without impairing 
the draught, by only commencing the slope at the top of the fire- 
place. The coverings of ordinary grates are also too oblique, (and 
therefore badly suited for reflecting heat) as may be seen by com- 
paring the best reflecting surfaces, when at a wrong angle, with 
the worst, when properly set. I once set a grate myself (with the 
assistance of a journeyman mason), making the covings at each 
side, at about anangle of 45 degrees with the back, (which latter 
was nearly perpendicular) ; and I can vouch for the amount of heat 
thrown out, although there was no wetallic surface to reflect it. 
Perbaps this may be the proper place to remark that the mantels 
of fire-places are generally placed too high above the grate, which 
occasions an influx of cold air into the chimney ; and, in windy 


weather, very often causes the smoke tu puff backwards into the 
room, from the diminished draught occasioned by the cooling of 
the smoke. It is quite amusing to see the number of kitchen- 
ranges which now advertise their rival pretensions to convenience 
and economy, but I should be flying directly in the face of the 
public interest if I were to recommend the general adoption of 
any one of them. The mass of metal in them is so utterly dispro- 
portioned to that which ought to exist in any fire-place, that even 
if they were cheap as regards first cost (which none of them are), 
they might be stripped, on this ground alone, of all pretensions to 
economy in the application of heat. 

Most of them are also constructed with but one fire-place, which 
is intended to heat an oven, or roaster, on one side, and a boiler on 
the other; and the mode in which this is effected is by the 
creation of a strong draught which causes the flame to rush 
violently over (and partially at the side of) the boiler, and oven, 
but never directly under them. It is easy to see that where there 
is a strong draught, no contraction of the fire-place is any guaran- 
tee of diminished coinbustion, and it is also very plain, that if a 
given amount of heat be generated, the more directly it is applied, 
the sooner will a proper temperature be attained. In the ranges 
alluded to, the metal plates on the top sometimes get red-hot 
during cooking, thus giving evidence of the heated condition of the 
air which is suffered to escape up the chimney. This is the secret 
of the efficacy of these ranges for the cure of smoky chimneys, 
which they certainly do effect, but in the most expensive con— 
ceivable manner. The same amount of draught may be produced 
in any chimney by bringing down the mantel], removing the hobs, 
and contracting the throat of the chimney to reasonable dimensions, 
whilst the flame may be made to give off heat (where it is required) 
before it escapes, (as cool smoke), into its proper flue. There 
can be no doubt at all but that the best position to apply heat to 
an oven or boiler is directly under it, as fluids are heated by con- 
vection; and the heated ‘particles have a natural tendency to 
ascend. This principle is duly attended to in some continental 
ranges, and the practice is certainly as old as the time of Count 
Rumford, who erected a kitchen for the Baron de Lerchenfels, of 
which I have here a rough sketch, showing the disposition of the 
flues. It represents a mass of masonry, extending two or three 
yards into the room, and furnished with severa) distinct fire— 
places, all of them small, and situated directly under the principal 
boilers and stew-pans. The flues from these fire-places give off 
their heat successively to several vessels before they enter the 
chimney, and as they are double (or surrounded by strata of con- 
fined air) no loss of heat by conduction is experienced. In addition 
to the damper of the modern ranges, the fire-places of this kitchen 
have separate doors to the ash-pits, provided with register-slides. 
to regulate the amount of air to be admitted. The quantity of 
fue] consumed in this range is stated by Count Rumford to be small, 
and the quality of the cooking unusually excellent. The covers of 
the fixed boilers are all double, and therefore, their contents are 
very easily kept warm, as none of the heat is abstracted by the 
atmosphere. I may be told that this is very fine in theory, but 
that practical men will not adopt such ideas, because they find 
they can dovery well without them. Of course there is no use in 
reasoning with a person who declares that he hus no desire to do 
better, when he knows of a better way; hut any one who really 
doubts that much heat can be lost in this way, can easily satisfy 
his mind by placing hie fingers on the lid of a boiliug pot or kettle 
having a single cover; and if burning his fingers does not convince 
him, anything that I can say will have little effect. The same 
principle is indispensable for furnace doors, which ought never to 
be single, the outer plate being made a little larger than the inner, 
thus forming a rim which shuts against the frame. I need hardly 
say that when rooms are required to be kept at a high temperature, 
the walls ought to be built double, as the truest economy in the 
end. The stratum of air enclosed ought to be, at least, equal to 
the thickness of a brick, and will form so good a barrier against 
conduction, that the outer wall will be scarcely perceptibly warm. 
This mode of building was well understood by the Romans, and is 
practised by the modern Turks in the construction of their Baths. 
The ventilators of these, and of all other buildings ought to be in, 
or near the ceiling, as the Romans were also aware, although 
Vitruvius imagined that the air came down through them instead 
of going up, as it must necessarily do. In the construction of 
furnaces and boilers, we are far abead of both the Romans and 
Turks, and therefore we can learn nothing fromthem; and the 
ordinary furnaces which are employed in factories will be found 
well-adapted for the heating of public baths. I have examined 
the construction of the heating apparatus in some large establish- 
ments, viz.—baths, breweries, und in a factory employing at least 
a thousand hands, and do not hesitate to say that some points re- 
quire more attention than bas yet been given to them. The simple 
matter of controlling the ingress of air into furnaces (when the 
combustion is too rapid) by means of register-slides to the closed 
ash-pit doors, ia seldom or never put isto practice, and most fire- 
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men continually leave the ash-pit door open. But the “ote! - Stine MIONUeAViGEE. |||!U~!™!!~™” im- 
portant suggestion which T wish to make, for the prevention of the 
entrance of cold air into the furance, is respecting the operation of 
stoking. Everybody knows that periodical clouds of black smoke 
are seen issuing from factory chimneys, when this is going on, 
and that such smoke represents soot to be breathed by the public, 
and coal to be paid for by the proprietor of the factory. Now, it 
seems to me, that the chief reason why there is 80 much smoke on 
these occasions is, because cold air rushes into the furnace when 
its door is kept open; and that at the very time when the presence 
of a quantity of fresh fuel makes combustion difficult. To obviate 
this, the plan recommended by Count Rumford seems to he very 
efficacious. It is simply the construction of a porch opposite the 
furnace, with a close window and a well-fitting door. It should be 
large enough to contain a few charges of coal,u seat for the stoker, 
and the ashes which may be raked out in twenty- -four hours. The 
door may be left open except when stoking is going on, and should 
then be closely shut. The effect is, that the cold external air no 
longer rushes into the furuace in a torrent, carrying off the heat 
and preventing the combustion of the fuel which has been freshly 
thrown in. If this porch could be entered hy an ascent, the effect 
would be still better, as heated air naturally accumulates in the 
top of a room which is not provided with a ventilator. We may 
even learn in this respect from the practice of the uneducated 
Esgnimaux in the construction of their snow-huts ; and from the 
vapour-bath of the Russian peasant, which costs him nothing but 
the labour necessary to scoop out a cave in some bank, and to ar- 
range a few hurdles round its sides at some height above the floor. 
As itis impossible to disconnect the subjects of warmth and venti- 
lation, I shall take this opportanity of bringing forward an idea 
which lately struck me, by which the flue of the kitchen fire may 
be employed for creating a draught sufficient to ventilate an entire 
house. I am not unaware that the kitchen chimney has often been 
proposed as a receptacle for foul air, which thus is discharged along 
with the smoke; but I think the same object may be much better 
_effeeted by keeping the smoke flue perfectly distinct from that 
which carries off the consumed air of the house. My proposal is 
to let them lie so near one another (only separated by the thickness 
‘of a brick) that the air-flue may he sufficiently warmed throughout 
its whote extent, to excite a gentle current of air upwards through 
the fiae. This air-shaft may begin at the bottom of the chimney 
and be continued upwards until it discharges at the base of a 
ebimney-stack, or under the eaves of the house. Communications 
may be made with every room by short tubes commencing at the 
ceiling directly over the mantel-piece, and running into the air- 
tobe, which never puffs back smoke, like Arnott’s, or other valves 
opening into the chimney. 

This system will work well if the fire be freely supplied with 
air, but in tightly closed rooms the current will set down the air- 
shaft to the supply of the fire. To obviate this, air-tubes from 
without may be carried under the grate so as to allow the warmed 
air of the room to remain, until gently wafted upwards by its own 
altered upecific gravity. In a complete systen of ventilation all 
these tubes might be regulated to the greatest nicety, so as to alter 
the temperature of a room immediately without poking, or other- 
wise interfering with the tire. This is best effected by register- 
slides, such as I have already described. Tubes to admit air into 
the body of the room can also be adapted when required, being 
made to pass at the back of the fire 80 as to warm the air in its 
passage ; and may be made to open in any position, or by any num. 
ber of apertures, by carrying small branch tubes round the floor or 
walls of the room. A perfect arrangement of this kind, is (of 
course) unattainable by the poer, but if the principles I am advo- 
cating be sound, the poorest cottage in the land may at least have 
a properly-constructed grate, and a ventilator in the right posi- 
tion. Moreover, physiology teaches us that less food is required 
when the body is kept sufficiently warm, and therefore, any plan 
which will enable the poor to maintain a better degree of warmth 
within doors (without restricting the ventilation), must diminish 
their expenses as well as increase theircomforts. These considera- 
tions inveat the subjcct with no ordinary interest, and as we can- 
not do without fuel, nor increase the quantity which the country 
now possesses, it is plainly the part of wisdom to construct our 
fire-places in such a manner that the heat actually generated may 
not be suffered to escape without being of some service to us. I 
have carefally avoided allusion to the housekeeper’s province, as 
1 do not think that a careful builder will throw the “onus” of 
management on the occupants of a house; nor do I think that 
stinginess has any pretensions to be called economy, and should 
never be confounded with it. On the contrary, I consider a genial 
warmth within doors to be both conducive to health and happiness, 
and perfectly compatible with real Economy of Fuel. 

E. HauGuHtTon, M.D. 


Mr. Kelle, the eminent architect, has erected no less than 197 
Catholic Churches in various parts of the United States. 


FILTRATION OF WATER. 


CONSEQUENT upon our remarks at page 283, concerning rain- 
water as an auxiliary supply for towns, a suggestion has been 
made to us by an architect for a simple and rapid method of fil- 
tration applicable to insulated situations and country houses, 
where the observance of economy in water may be necessary. 

Let the rain falling on 
the roofs of such buildings 
be conveyed by gutters, 
pipes, and drains to a tank 
or water-tight reservoir 
sunk deep in the earth, and 
a separate set of drains be 
provided for taking off the 
slops and sewage to another 
and distant receptacle. 

We may assume the rain- 
water tank to be six feet 
diameter in the. clear, and 
the bottom to he twenty 
feet below the surface of 
the ground, the sides and 
bottom being built of brick 
in cement and lined with a 
coating of tiles. On the 
bottom let a few circular 
courses of bricks be built in 
the middle, forming a ring 
two feet diameter and nine 
inches high, without mortar 

"Siete or cement of any kind. 
Upon this, place a length of the large stoneware drain-pipe, 
with a stone cap cemented on the top, and a perforation in the 
middl@for the suction pipe of the pump, which must be inserted 
and have the joint made close. The pipe having been fixed and 
brought up to a wooden stage near the top, tbe well has to be 
filled with clean rough stones, large at the bottom and diminishing 
in the successive layers. There must then come some wood 
charcoal, mixed with the animal charcoal or bone-black, and then 
some fine shingle and sharp grit-sand, covered loosely with flay- 
stones or tiles, to prevent displacement by the fall of the water as 
it enters from the drains. It will now be obvious that as svon as 
the pump draws the water upwards in the suction pipe, il takes 
that which has first percolated through the screening beds, and a 
corresponding action must be kept up whenever the pump is at 


E 


It may be worth an enquiry whether filtering pits on this prin- 
ciple would not be suited to the puritication of stagnant lakes such 
as the Serpentine, of which so much has lately been heard ? 
They smust, for such a purpose, be sunk below the bed of the lake. 


ART PRIZES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


WR may serviceably, at this season, remind our architectural and 
engineering readers of the medals which are open to their enter- 
prise and talent, as the rewards of this body are calculated to 
confer a bigh and permanent distinction on those who obtain them. 
There is the INSTITUTE MEDAL for the hest Essays on— 
1.—The application of wrought iron to structural purposes. 
2.—-The application of wood in England, constructively and 
artistically, from the year 1300 to the present time. 
3.—An essay on the introduction of Italian architecture into 
England, particularly with reference to the influence therein 
of John of Padua, or John Thorpe. 
The Sirver MEDAL, with five guincas— 
For measured illustration of a medieval building, in Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, hitherto unpublished in that manner. 
The SOANE M EDALLION— 
For a design of a grand railway station, adapted for the 
junction of two or more lines of railway. 
This medal is limited to persons under thirty years of age, and 
carries with it the chance of a travelling gratuity, of £50. 
Kilconnell Abbey,* Galway, was the subject of Mr. Blake's 
drawings two years ago, and obtained for him the medal and five 
guineas, with some very encouraging words from the late Ear] 
de Grey, the President, whose name is remembered with honor as 
our Lord Lieutenant. 
#,* We advise those who think of studying these subjects, to 
from the Honorary Secretaries to 


obtain the printed particulars 
Esq., and James Bell, Exq., °, 


the Institute, T. H. Lewis, 
Conduit-street, London, W. 
a 
8 We regret to notice in the ‘ Building Nercs’ of June 8, an obituary record 
of Mr. Blake, who obtained the medal for his memoir and sketches of this 
| Abbey; and who was—as stated in our contemporary, & native of Galway. 
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THE NEW KILDARE-STREET CLUB-HOUSE. 


Tus building is rapidly approaching completion, the masonry and 
brickwork being quite finished, and the planting of “the flag” 
celebrated convivially by the contractors’ employées at the ex- 
pense of the club, whose members thereby laudably revived a 
time-honoured custom. A multitude of hands are busy at the in- 
terior, and the decorative portions generally; and whatever 
may be the opinions entertained by fastidious critics, respec- 
ting the architectural] merits of the building, it must be con- 
ceded by all, that it is the most important structure of its class 
in Ireland; and we may add, that we hope to see many others 
equally so, speedily reared in this metropolis. We present, here- 
with, a plan of the principal storey, whose features explain them- 
selves; and as a lengthened description of the building appeared in 
a previous No.,* we refer thereto for further particulars. 


BUILDERS AND THEIR SECURITIES. 


We learn that it is a practice amongst some public bodies, to 
require from builders contracting for the execution of certain works 
security to double the stipulated amount. Really this seems to 
be preposterous in principle, and certainly is vexatious to the 
trade generally. As arule, every public body and every private 
individual has a right in embarking in building matters to protect 
his own interest, and ensure the due performance of the contract 
by obtaining security to the amount in question—though there are 
various exceptional cases in which it might, with perfect safety, be 
altogether dispensed with, and the employer protect himgelf be- 
yond the possibility of an exigency by making only preportionate 
advances—say two-thirds—on work executed and materials de- 
livered. But why security to double the amount should be neces- 
sary seems to us inexplicable. The Board of Public Works adopts 
the course suggested, and it forms an excellent precedent for all 
other departments. 


_ 8T. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, 


REFERKING to the “ restoration”? now being proceeded with, a 
correspondent (Fides) thus writes— 


“ Having heard of the doom which now threatens our ancient 
cathedral of St. Patrick, I was induced to visit the building last 
Sunday, and with much regret perceived that the work of des- 
truction was rapidly advancing ; scaffolding had been raised for the 
support of the roof, windows have been ruthlessly broken away, 
and apertures made through the walls for the introduction of beams 
of timber, &c. I understood that the whole of the south wall 
of the church, with its flying buttresses and graceful demi-arches, 
and the beautiful south transept, or chapel of St, Paul, (now the 
only remaining ancient portions of the building, with the exception 
of the great tower,) are to be altogether removed and re-built, 
Is this, may I ask, what is called preservation, and can the Cathe- 
dral, after it has undergone handling, he deemed an ancient one, 
when not a stone of the original building can be said to remain ? 
And is there really no other alternative than thus to destroy these 
last remaining relics of antiquity? the walls appear perfectly sound 
throughout, and the flying buttresses at the south-west part of 
the church seem strong enough to defy the power of time. The 
arches on which the walls of the nave rest, have lately been re- 
paired and new columns been erected ; onght not this, with the 
proposed groining of the ceiling by supporters springing from the 
columns, with the addition of two or three buttresses on the out- 
side where the walls were deemed weakest, be sufficient to 
strengthen the building, and at the same time preserve its ancient 
attributes? Indeed it is strange if the architectural skill of this 
city could not devise some means for the preservation of a build- 
ing that nas so long withstood the hand of time, and carried down, 
even to our own day, some traces of its original grandeur, despite 
the storms, the wars, and vicissitudes of five long centuries, and, 
worse than these, the improving hands of modern vandals.” 


— 


* See page 144, Vol. 1. 


MEDIEVAL ART IN METALS. 


THe devotedness with which our brethren at the other side of the 
channel liave applied themselves to the revival of medigeval art in 
Ecclesiastical structures, is especially noteworthy in the depart- 
ment of furniture and decorations, an excellence being attained 
therein, both in originality of design, and heauty of manipulation, 
by some of the modern manufacturers, fully equivalent, if not 
superior in many respects, to the works of any of their great 
prototypes. On more than one occasion we have noticed in this 
journal, from observation either during personal visit to the manu- 
factories or otherwise, the executed designs of seme of the firms 
most eminent in this line; but we are, nevertheless, not thereby 
precluded from recarring to the subject where additional novelty 
is offered in the communication. A new and improved edition of 
an illustrated catalogue issued hy Mr. Thomas Brawn, of Birming- 
ham, now lies before us, and it comprises numerous original patterns 
—both external and internal—in the mediwval style, of church 
utensils, ornaments, and furniture. We learn that the author and 
manufacturer was, for a lengthened period, intimately conuected 
in a mechanical department with that great Master of Gothic Art, 
the late A. Welby Pugin, and, doubtless, imbibed more or less the 
principles of a school whose pre-eminence is universally patent. 
The sketches throughout the catalogue, which are given in a free 
and bold style of pen-and- ink etching, are effective, and the designs 
both in detailed and grouped subjects, most meritorious. It will 
he found to be an acquisition to the Clergyman, the Ecclesiologist, 
the Church Architect, and Builder, and in tine, to all connected 
with the rearing of Ecclesiastical structures. 


‘* ANGLO-HIBERNIAN ROMANIST” ARCHITECTURE. 


UNDER the foregoing somewhat complex heading, our contemporary, 
the Ecclesiologist for June, notices the designs of “‘ English Archi- 
tects for Churches said to be on the eve of erection in Ireland ;” but 
we have good authority for knowing that a¢ leas! one of those refer- 
ring to a local structure, and even presumed by the reviewers for 
kindred periodicals of the drawings at the recent Royal Academy 
Exhibition, to have been completed, is not only not vet commenced, 
but not commissioned. National spirit is not quite departed from 
the country ; and as long as we have the testimony of works actually 
erected, and of such designs as many as those exhibited for the pro- 
posed St. Andrew’s Church, we apprehend that no necessity exists 
for calling in foreign aid, more especially if volunteered to the de- 
triment of our own practitioners. 


— ———— 


SOLID PARQUETRIE FLOORS. 


THIs invention, by Messrs. Arrowsmith, of New Bond-street, 
London, seems to find favour amongst not only our architects, but 
amateurs of refined taste. Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart., of Johns- 
town Castle, Wexford, has had his principal reception-room laid 
therewith, as also an interlaced pattern introduced with consider- 
able effect into the dado of the apartment, as similarly applied in 
numerous instances in England. About 2,000 feet of this flooring 
has also been laid by the patentee, at the newly-erected and mag- 
nificent mansion of Phineas Riall, Esq., at Old Connaught, Bray, 
Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, architects, and it is said to the great 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. The invention combines the 
advantages of endless variety of patterns, applicability to any and 
every style of architecture, and durability of wear. 


NEW INVENTION TO OBVIATE RAILWAY COLLISIONS. 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, Dr. William 
Bevan communicated some particulars, illustrated by a diagram, 
of an invention which he alleges will obviate collisions on rail- 
ways. He stated that, “hitherto the effort used to prevent a 
collision was the pulling up of the train, that the momentum of 
the train was generally such as uot to allow of stoppage—steam 
off, and break on—witbin a less distance than half-a-mile; that 
statistics showed that very little injury to life and property oe- 
curred where the train slipped off the rail.” This gave him the 
hint for his invention, which was a wedge projecting from the front 
of the engine at the right-hand side. Two. trains coming in 
opposite directions, the engines having these wedges would, when 
they met, be forced off the line by the transverse forces coming in 
contact, and the trains would pass side by side. Dr. Bevan pro- 
mised a model at next meeting. The chairman (Dr. Waller) ex- 
pressed a doubt of the efficiency of the invention, and Professor 
Haughton said that the mechanical theory was correct, but how | 
was it applicable when trains met in an embankment? (A laugh.) 
We presume that of the two evils the Gnhappy passengers might 
choose the least! ‘ ; 
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HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
COOKSTOWN. 


Tarts building—of which we give an illustra- 
tion—was consecrated on the 3rd ult. by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Dixon. The plan is a paral- 
lelogram, and combines all the requisite 
arrangements for a symmetrical and com- 
modious parish church. It consists of 
nave, 80 feet by 25 feet; aisles, 80 feet by 
14 feet, separated from nave by an arcade 
of pointed arches, 23 feet 6 inches, to soffets, 
and springing from circular shafts; chancel, 
32 feet deep; tower, 12 feet 6 inches square ; 
chapels of the Blessed Sacrament and Blessed 
Virgin, sacristy, and vestry. The interior 
is lighted by aisle and clerestory two-light 
traceried winduws, three-light ditto in the 
side chapels, and a five-light in the chancel, 
filled with stained glass, by Measrs. Hardman, 
medieval artists, of Birmingham and Dublin 
—the upper compartments containing symbols 
of the Blessed Trinity, and forming a memo- 
rial of the late Rev. Canon M‘Conville:; and 
—_ the lower displaying figures of St. Patrick and 
— canonized bishops of the diocese. The roofs 
= are of open timber-work, stained and var- 
= nished, arched ribs being introduced over 
=" nave. The height to wall plate of nave is 36 
— feet; to ridge, 57 feet 6 inches; and to wall 
——= plate of aisles, 16 feet 6 inches. The chief 
—- entrance is through a deeply-recessed and 
— moulded arched doorway in the tower, which 
= is placed central on west elevation, and will, 
——— with the spire (when completed), attain a 
= height of 175 feet. The label moulding of 
== this door is supported on two corbel heads, 
= __ representing St. Patrick and St. Athanasius. 
-—~— __ An inner porch of massive wood-work pro- 
== «tects the interior of the church from draughts, 
and forms the groundwork of a beautiful 
organ gallery. The high altar is of Caen 
stone, by Mr. Lane, of Dublin and Bir- 
mingham. It is a magnificent work of art, 
with a frontal consisting of three panels, en- 
closing sculptured representationa, in bold 
relief, of the Last Supper of our Lord (the 
institution of the sacrifice of the New Law) 
and the typical sacrifices of Melchizedeck and 
Abel. The panels are separated by shafts 
of highly-polished coloured marble, with 
moulded bases and foliage capitals. The 
interior fixed carvings are by Messrs. Purdy 
and Outhwaite, of Dublin. Mr. J. J. 
M‘Carthy, A.R.H.A., was the architect, and 
Messrs. Johnson (M. D.) and Charles, the 
contractors. 
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NEW CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY COOKSTOWN—Mr. J. J. M‘Cartuy, A.R.H.A., Ancuirect. 


DALKEY. 


BouxTIFUL as has been Nature, in her general dispensation of 
gifts to our “Green Istand,” she was peculiarly beneficent in 
modelling the subject of this sketch. Supremely picturesque, 
replete with noble and romantic grandeur—poetic even in its pristine 
rudeness—hallowed by historic associations, and dignified with the 
prestige of ci-devant royalty, ‘ Dalkey,” within eight miles of the 
Irish metropolis, and possessing a facility of access by rail, re- 
ducing distance to a time consideration less than that between the 
metropolis and other much nearer, less beautiful, but more fashion- 
able suburbs—remains comparatively neglected ; still a wild, bar- 
ren waste, a field whose apparent infertility seems, with few ex- 
ceptions, to deter modern innovators and speculating capitalists 
from investment. 


That, however, the “ Dalkey” of to-day is not the Dalkey of 
bygone times, when “ye Saxon nobles,” with brazen helmet and 
nodding plumes, the Deputies of Majesty and Governors of Ire- 
land, with pageant and pomp landed or embarked in her—then as- 
sumed to be—“ noble harbour,” it is not our purpose to ad- 


vance ; but that she has not kept pace with the subsequent pro- 
gress of the age—that she has not been clad by the hands of man 
with artistic garments commensurate with her natural dignity and 
rank—that, in short, her aspect bears the impresse of apathy and 
absence of appreciation for her natural beauties, admits of no con- 
troversy. Assume her transport possible to the site of a Green- 
wich, a Gravesend, or a Margate, and we may, without much 
stretch of imagination, picture, ‘in our mind’s eye,” an altered 
landscape; princely mansions, lordly villas, substituted for the 
few usually ill-fashioned, depressed cottage structures, partly 
fishermen’s huts—dressed to the highest capabilities of their 
owners’ finances, on speculation “of lodgings” for the summer 
season—balustraded terraces and handsomely-planted esplanades, 
in lieu of the rough, but not ready, almost inaccessible “ stile ” 
approaches now in vogue. Let us hope, however, that there is in 
embryoa more befitting prospect ; that the numerous available sites 
for residences will be taken advantage of speedily ; and that those 
locally interested in its progress—the Dublin and Wicklow Rail- 
way Company especially—will offer inducements to capitalists 
corresponding with those in others of our suburbs; 
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OPENING OF THE CHURCH OF OUR LADYE AND 
ST. MICHAEL, ABERGAVENNY. 


THis edifice, dedicated on the 15th May, is of late decorated 
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tiles. The windows are glazed with cathedral glass, with the 
exception of the window at the eastern end of the nortb aisle, 
which is of stained glass, from the designs of Mr. Maycock, of 
Clifton. It isa memorial window to the late Mr. Simon Ardus, 


Gothic, and consists of a nave 75 feet by 24, north and south | of Abergavenny, whose widow has been the principal contributor 


aisles of the same length, and 9 wide, and a chancel 25 feet by | to the building fund. 


18. The nave is divided into six bays, supported by quatrefoil 
columns and high pointed arches, and lighted by six clerestory 
and six aisle windows on each side; the height to the summit is 
55 feet, and it is spanned by an open timber roof, with exposed 
rafters, stained and varnished. The chancel is entered from the 
nave through a stone atchway, 42 feet high. The roof of the 
chancel is divided into three bays by riba springing from stone 
shafts, and subdivided into panels. On the northern side of the 
chancel are three lofty two-light tracery-headed windows, and 
there is a similar window on the south side. The eastern window 
tilis up the entire end of the chancel with very elaborate and 
graceful tracery. The floor is laid throughout with coloured 


| 


It embraces the figures of our Ladye and 
St. Joseph, with appropriate inscriptions. The high altar is a 
massive stone slab, supported on three columns of polished Devon- 
shire marble. The reredos is inlaid with coloured majolica tiles, 
and the decorations of the eastern wall include a canopied niche 
for expositions, richly carved in stone. A presbytery, with ac- 
commodation for two priests, is in course of erection adjoining the 
church. The material employed for the building is wall stone of 
the immediate neighbourhood, in random courses with Bath stone 
dressings. The covering is of Welsh slate, and the gables are 
surmounted with floriated crosses. Mr. Benjamin Bucknall, of 
Rodborough, near Stroud, is the architect. The builder is Mr. 
Henry Williams, of Broadmead, Bristol. 
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CORK. 


Howkver in accordance with the business capabilities and acumen 
of ber citizens may be the commercial progress of Cork, a very 


passing glance must convince even a casual visitor, that her 
architectural advancement is by no means commensurate with her 
elementary faculties, as evidenced by the numerous gifted children 
of art with whose nurture her name is so universally celebrated, 
It is not now our purpose to conjure up the shades of her bygone 
celebrities— we let thei sleep in peace in their earthy bed— but; after 
a preliminary sketch, to treat of her recent and present doings, as 
noted from personal observation during a brief visit. We should 
have been much better pleased had the task proved a more arduous 
one, for in trath the sum total of her improvements of any im- 
portance now in progress may be arrived at in two items, the one 
an engineering construction, the other an architectural. Without 
intruding upon the mission of guide-book compilers, or indulging in a 
romantic strain on the picturesque, we must premise, that the 
present deticiency of Cork, in matters of art, is more than amply 
compensated for by the .gifts of nature, which have been dispensed 
to her with no sparing hand; and the panoramic beauties of her 
suburbs, from west to east, from Sunday's Well along Glanmire by 
Blackrock, Passage, and Monkstown, to the world-fained ‘* Cove,” 
now enjoying the more “loyal,” but questionably orthodox, appel- 
lation of Queenstown, are unrivalled. While discussing the port- 
folio of an antiquarian and professional friend—not altogether un- 
mindful of the accompanying good cheer hospitably provided at the 
former place—weenjoyed ‘‘ the feast of reason,” too, in contemplating 
the surpassing beauty of the scenery along the Dyke and the route 
of the meandering Lee, which here is aided by the artistic, in which 
the Queen's College, by Sir Thomas Deane, forms a crowning and 
most conspicuous feature. We must, however, regard 2, the Luna- 
tic Asylum, and the Sisters of Mercy Convent (designed by Mr. 
William Atkins, a gentleman deservedly occupying a high rank in 
the profession) as matters of the past with which our readers are 
already familiar. Comparatively so, perhaps, ia also the Atheneum 
which we must remark en pussant contains a noble hall, but which 
from the general arrangement of the approaches producing draughts 
enrichesthe local faculty after each occasion of a crowded assembly. 
The exteriur has some classic points, but the absence of the lath and 
plaster superstructure would be an acquisition. Going back from 
whence we came—probably an Irish privilege and peculiarity— 
we note that one of the most important local improvements has been 
effected in the locality of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Station, which, much to the comfort of the travelling 
public, and to the benefit of the city, is transformed from an 
awkward temporary structure at Blackpool, to the more approach- 
able, more substantial, and more artistic building near Penrose's 
Quay. Onanother pag: we introduce an illustration of this neat 
and appropriate structure, and the following are a few descriptive 
particulars. The site is remarkably convenient for shipping and 
unloading cargoes, &c., a consummation devoutly to be wished for 
in all instances where practicable, and productive both of economy 
in time and money. The Passenger Station, with its offices, &c., 
consista of a colonnade of 20 Roman Doric columns, forming a covered 
way of 200 feet longin the centre; by this arrangement passengers 
are set down or taken up under the shelter so afforded. ‘The whole 
of the buildings are constructed of the beautiful white limestone 
ofthe district. ‘Ihe offices separate the colonnade from the departure 
platform, and are same length as the culonnade, containing the 
usual accommodation of Waiting Rooms, Booking Offices, &c. The 
foundations of the buildings were of an expensive character, owing 
to the site being marshy; 600 beech piles, averaging 24 feet long, 
were used with concrete in this part of the works. The roof over 
the carriage platform is 62 feet clear span, composed of iron and 
timber. The cost of this building, including foundation, is about 
£8,000. The architect, Sir John Benson, and Mfr. J. J. Bagnell 
the contractor. 

Passing thence towards the city, we find the site of old St. Patrick’s 
bridge the scene of busy operations, and with a pardonable inquisi- 
tiveness penetrate the paled boundary A dredging machine— such 
a one as Dublin cannot boast of—is busily emptying its endless chain 
of buckets in clearing the foundations for a pier, and numerous masons 
are engaged on those partially built. One peculiar feature in their 
construction is, that there were no cofferdams used, but iron caissons 
7 feet 6 inches high, and forming boxes for the bed of the piers were 
substituted. ‘The width between the abutments of the intended 
bridge is 183 feet, and the number of arches three, of elliptical form, 
viz.—one central of 60 feet, and two of 51 feet span each. The 
height from the bed of the river to soffett of arches is 26 feet, and 
the width of the roadway at top 44 feet exclusiveof pathways, total 
60 feet between parapets, which will be balustraded. The entire 
structure is being built of the local limestone, except the first course 
of foundations, which is of Foynes stone. The engineer is Sir John 
Benson, the contractor Mr. Hargreave, jun., and the clerk of works 
Mr. Barnard, to each of whom we beg to tender our acknowledg- 


ments for facilities to furnish these particulars being kindly afforded. 
The contract is for £14,500, and it is expected that the bridge will 
be open for traffic in January 1861. 

Seeking the site of the new Roman Catholic Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, said to be in St. Patrick-street, we experience some diffi- 


culty; but at last succeeding, we exclaim, “* What a place to build ° 


a church!” An important structure, too, and replete with architec- 
tural beauty, both internally and externally. Approached by a 
narrow laneway to its main western entrance, its southern flank 
parallel with the rere cf the shops in Patrick-street, and completely 
surrounded by high buildings on all sides, some of which, if funds 
permit (a problematical question) may be removed hereafter, this 
handsome and costly edifice is now actually in progress. As we 
purpose giving an illustration of the interior—probably in the next 
number of this journal — we reserve particulars, further than that 
the structure will be 145 feet by 80 feet in the clear; height to apex 
of roof 87 feet 9 inches, style transitional Gothic, total height to top 
of spire 232 feet. Messrs. Pugin and Ashlin the architects; con- 
tractor, Mr. Barry M‘Mullen; clerk of works, Mr. Langford. Save 
sonie preparations for the approaching agricultural show, improved 
market arrangements, to which we shall revert in a future No., the 
recently constructed water works, probably amongst the most com- 
plete and effectual in the kingdom, and a new grocery establishment 
in Patrick-street, Mr. Scott, architect, with a few works of private 
character in the suburbs, we are not aware of other subjects to 
chronicle in this notice. If, however, we rejoice in the soubriquet of 
‘dear, dirty Dublin,” we may return the compliment to our Cork 
friends, who should look more sharply to their pavement and 
Scavenging operations. | 


THE MEMORIAL WINDOWS—ST. ANNE’S CHURCH. 


We have already noticed the building works in progress in this 
Church, which may be said to have been so far completed; but there 
are others also on which we have net yet touched, comprising two 
memorial windows, a new pulpit, baptismal font, lectern, sedilia, 
and enclosure railing, all of very beautiful design and elaborate 
execution. For the present, however, we confine ourselves to the 
windows, but shall return to the others when accompanied by a 
beautiful grouped illustration now in our engraver's bands, and in- 
tended for an early number of the DusLin But.per. The windows 
are memorials of Knox the Reformer, and the late Mrs. Hemans 
respectively : the one being 21 feet in height by 11 feet 6 inches in 
breadth; the other, 16 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, both of Byzantine 
character, and executed with all the artistic carvings by Messrs. 
Purdy and Outhwaite of Great Brunswick-street, in an excellent 
quality of Bath stone, from the quarries of Messrs. Pictor and Son, 
of Chippenham, Wilts. ‘his is the first Bath-stone introduced here, 
but there are several cargoes of it now being imported for various 
works, aud it appcars admirably adapted for ecclesiastical internal 
decorations. 

Each window is to be filled {n with stained glass; the design of 
that for the Knox memorial being not quite decided on, but the 
other, to Mrs. Hemans, is daily expected from Mr. Warrington’s 
establishment, London. 


—— 


PROPOSED PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


We learn that overtures have been made to the Committee of this 
Association by some professional gentlemen in the provinces, for 
the purpose of securing an exhibition in their respective towns of 
a collection of photographs ; and furthermore, that the attendant 
expenses would be guaranteed. How far negociations may have 
privately progressed towards this end in the [rish provinces, we are 
unable to say, but as yet no step has been taken as regards Dublin. 
That the exhibition would prove most inatructive and pleasing, as 
well as be very extensively appreciated by the members of the 
architectural profession, is a certainty; but we would infer, that 
it is w sine qua non, that a local committee should indemnify the 
Association against loss, and here arises a difficulty. We appre- 
hend that few of our local professionals would be disposed to un- 
dertake the responsibility —however nominal it might virtually be— 
finding their time and attention fully occupied by their ordinary 
avocations ; but, if we might offer a suggestion, the Association 
would probably experience no difficulty in obtaining from some one 
of the Societies here identified with the advancement of art, 
permission to occupy their galleries for a limited period, a small 
fee being charged to the public for admittance ; and the proceeds, 
afier deducting advertisement, carriage, and other expenses, to be 
disposed of as may he mutually arranged. 

We anticipate that the important accession of members for the 
ensuing year, would very amply repay the committee any extra 
trouble incurred, provided that a creditable display be secured. 
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THE DE VESCI TESTIMONIAL AT ABBEYLEIX. 


Some time ago the designs of Mr. John S. Butler, architect, of 
Hume-street, were selected for the above testimonial, although 
the committee had previously awarded toa Mr. Crofton a premium 
offered in competition, and the structure is now being carried out. 
In a recent number of the Agricultural Review we find the fol- 
lowing, accompanying an illustration of the structure :—‘ The 
committee of this memorial of a true ‘Irish country gentle- 
man,’ deserve every credit for the happy conception. The 
memorial will not be a mere useless heap of stones, but, com- 
bining the useful with the ornamental, will be a sanitary boon to 
the inhabitants of the town, and contain an open reservoir 
for water, from which the thirsty cattle may ‘‘ drink deeply.” 
From the centre of the reservoir rises a handsome structure in the 
Italian style, enclosing a water tank from which the basin is 
supplied ; and, we believe it is contemplated to run a pipe from 
this tank under the flagging of the basin, and from thence to the 
houses of the inhabitants of the town. The testimonial will be 
twenty feet square, and twenty-five feet in height, will be of 
limestone, and promises to be in beauty second to no similar 
structure of the kind in the United Kingdom. The cost is not to 
exceed £225, and how so beautifully decorated a structure could 
be erected at so insignificant a cost is trnly marvellous, and leads 
us to hope that many of the streets and squares of our city should 
be provided with ornamental fountains, be they of a testimonial 
origin or otherwise. Mr. John Rafter, of Rosenallis, is the 
contractor.” 


KERFS AND COGITATIONS. 
BY A CRAFTSMAN. 
NO. IV.—DEAD MEN! 


START not, reader! our title may be ominous, but we speak meta- 
phorically. Though inclined to a ‘‘ kerf” betimes, the scalpel is 
not the instrument of our incision, nor the grave the scene of our 
investigation. In crowded city, in busy workshops, on Queen’s 
highway, our subjects are legion, our materia] is at hand. Young, 
stalwart, and seemingly endowed with all the physical attributes 
of ordinary members of society, are myriads of our youth, drawling 
‘‘ dead” men—mentally “dead” to all high endeavours, noble 
impulse, or individual exertion. To incite them to a sense of their 
position, to present incentives for their study and advancement, to 
guide them to the goal of honour and distinction, are the objects of 
our mission; be theirs the ambition to follow on. Each man, 
though dissimilar in taste to his fellow, can try his land at some- 
thing; and by persevering application, combined with even mode- 
rate ability, may succeed in carving an indelible imprint on the 
mind of his age. Who, then, ought to hesitate, at least to tread 
on the threshold of a career open to all? To young men in the 
mechanical departments of the Architectural, Engineering, and 
Building professions, we would specially uddresa ourselves ; and 
remind them that there is no lack of ability amongst their frater- 
nities, although each and every of them have had their energies 
and skill taxed, and creditably so, to a large extent in working out 
architectural intricacies and complex construction; that they live in 
an improving age—that they must not he content because they can 
do as well as their fathers, but travel in an onward direction, and 
invoke science to aid them in their handicraft. But the pursuit of 
science is a bugbear to many, sufficient to scare them, though from 
her recreative fount may be imbibed stimulating influences and 
prolonged sensations of pleasure. Opportunities innumerable pre- 
sent themselves on every side to anxious and willing hearts, ready 
to burst the degrading fetters of apathy that bind them mentally 
and physically. Awake, then, from your lethargy, Craftsmen ! 
spurn idleness and Jaziness, with all their degenerating concomi- 
tants; take pattern from the example set you by a Stephenson, a 
Watt, a Soane, a Britton, and others, who worked in the ranks at 
the rising of their sun, but who, by dint of application during the 
ensuing morning and day, found themselves at its setting in the 
evening placed in the foremost van of fame and fortune. 
Cc. C. H——y. 


THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK. 


THB origiwof such an idea has now passed from our recollection, 
but we have at some time been under an impression, that had not 
the first “ Big Ben” succumbed as it did, it must yet have con- 
tinued to lie at the foot of the Clock Tower ; but perhaps many of 
our readers may remember, that the second bell was of an altered 
form and less in height than the first, that it was laid on its side 
while heing hoisted, and that it was still understood to be as large 
as the inner well of the tower would admit. 

The tone of the present bell was never to our ear strictly 
agreeable, but always induced the opinion that more was expected 
than it was able to perform, that the blows were too heavy, and 


instead of a rich and mellow tone, a jarring harshness grated on 
theear. Nevertheless we received with deep regret the intelligence 
of its early fracture, and have passed with feelings closely allied 
to melancholy under the shadow of the beautiful campanile from 
which it no longer resounds. 

Mr. Cowper lately told the House of-Commons that™ he was 
consulting men of high scientific attainments,” so that until the 
result of their experiments be known it will be impossible to form 
a definite opinion on the possibility of renewing its tone without 
recasting. One thing seems to have been ascertained, namely, 
that the hourly notes of such a stentor were very inconvenient to 
members, and both they and the public will be the less impatient 
on the subject after the first Commissioners’ statement, that it has 
heen determined to make a temporary substitute of the largest of 
the four quarter bells (which he tells us is as large as that of St. 
Paul’s) for striking the hours, and leaving the remaining three for 
their original purpose. Should this trial of the smaller quartette 
prove successful, the great bell may hang a silent though not “a 
faultless monster,” if indeed the term may be provoked by any 
English bel], when those in other countries, and especially Russia, 
are so very mucli larger; but the choice of situation was certainly 
somewhat extraordinary, for recollecting as we do a notice in the 
Reading room of the British Museum—“ Silence is indispensably 
necessary in a place devoted to study ’—we should have thought 
stillnesa suited to ohjects of deep deliberation. 

The fracture of “ Big Ben” is likely to be attended with ultimate 
advantage to science from the attention it has aroused on the 
subject of the amalgam for bell metal. It commonly contained 
four parts of copper and one of tin; six parts of copper to one of 
tin proves stronger ; but the alloy used at Westminster was in 
the unusual proportion of one part of tin to three only of copper, 
and besides this apparent weakness of composition only was the 
error of making the hammer on a more than usually heavy scale. 


DUNKERRON CASTLE.* 
BY JOHN WINDBLE, ESQ. 


NBAR the head of the estuary or bay of Kenmare (Hibernice, 
Ceann Mara), in the county of Kerry, stand all that remains of 
this once important fortalice. 

The few ancient notices which we possess, supposed to refer to 
this great inlet, are subjects of doubt and conjecture. By some 
it is believed to have been the Inbher Sgeine of our native 
writers, and either the TIernus or Iuvernia, or the Dur of the 
geographer Ptolemy. Hut Camden supposes that the Dur was 
the rivulet flowing into the bay of Tralee; whilst Dr. O’Conor, 
after Ware and the historian Smith, assigns it to the bays of 
Castlemain and Dingle. Dr. Graves gives it to the hay of 
Kenmare, at whose entrance lies the island of Dur-sey. Never- 
theless, the opinion may be worthy of consideration which would 
identify the Dur with the Cuan-dur, or Glandore Harbour, in 
the south-west of the county of Cork. The name is certainly 
indicative of our early Iberian descent, and of the sunny regions 
watered hy the Durius or Duero. . . . 

Dunkerron Castle, a massive vaulted structure of the *‘ Tudor” 
era, occupies the site, as its name implies, of an ancient dun or 
fortress, constructed ere the introduction of castellation into 
Ireland. It is distant about two miles from the modern town of 
Kenmare. In its present condition it is a greatly shattered, but 
not unpicturesque ruin, standing close by the shore, within a 
small demesne, and environed by recent plantations. Its southern 
side has entirely fallen, carrying with it portions of the eastern 
and western walls. Originally a vaulted tower or keep, it was 
ascended by flights of stone stairs in the thickness of the walls. 
Its great arch, contrary to the usual practice, instead of being 
placed in the upper part of the building, formed a basement 
compurtment, at about one-third of the whole elevation from the 
ground. The greater portion of this vault kas also been destroyed, 
leaving only a mere frugment of it remaining. 

At a short distance from its south-east angle stands the high- 
pitched end wall or gable of a far more recent mansion, belonging 
to the Transition period, succeeding the reign of the first James. 
It retains its capacious fire-places and mantle-pieces, but no 
other feature worthy of notice. The whole structural group, 
although not without picturesque effect, has never yet found any 
publiehed or engraved illustration, nor has it received the charitable 
vesture or drapery of mantling ivy, so seldom withheld from 
our old warrior or religious piles. No doubt, tradition and legend 
have been associated with its story, and reminiscences of its past 
days may still survive in the folk-lore of the neighbouring 
peasantry ; for its ancient lords were of a stirring and daring 
race, who limited not their operations to the adjoining plains and 
mountains; their galleys traversed in search of adventure, glory, 
or traffic on the open seas which lay around, frequently visiting 


* Read before Kilkenny Archmological Society, and published in Transactions. 
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the ports of the Saxon and the Gall, or those further to the south, 
remembered as the original home of their distant forefathers ; 
but of these recollections we have noted none, and must leave 
their collection for some future gleaner. 

The Ojpullivan More, to whom this castle and the wide-spread 
domains which once appertained to it belonged, was the head of 
a powerful “ Eoganacht,”’ or “* Eugenian” tribe of the same royal 
Heberean race with the Mac Carthies, the common ancestor of 
both families being Aedh dubh, King of Munster. This prince 
had two sons, Finghin and Failbhe Flan, who severally succeeded 
him in the provincial sovereignty. From Finghin descended, in 
the eighth generation, Eochy, son of Moal Ughra, who received 
the soubriquet of Sullivan ; whilst Failbhe was the ancestor of 
Cartha, each of whom gave the family surname to his posterity. 

The derivation of his denomination of Sullivan to Eochy is the 
subject of a pious but, nevertheless, rather improbable legend. It 
happened that an Albanian Druid, named Labs/an, in the course 
of a speculative tour in Ireland, visited this prince, theu residing 
at his ancestral moat of Knockgraffon, in the present county of 
Tipperary. Delighted with his poeticul and musical art, Eochy 
desired him at his departure to name the reward which he chose 
to receive. ‘“‘ Your two eyes,” said the rapacious and malevolent 
old pagan: and Eochy, holding in special regard his own good 
name, and fearing, beside, the poet’s satire, gave them to him. 
St. Ruadhan of Lothra was at that time on a visit also at the 
royal moat; and, justly incensed at what occurred, he prayed 
that the eyes of Labhan should be transferred to Eocby, instead 
of those he had lost. His supplication was heurd, and the prince, 
thas ‘* recouped,’ received thencefurth the name of Suil-Labhan, 
that is the “‘eyes of Labhan.” When patronymies came to be 
adopted in Ireland, in the reign of that “ Star of the Field,” 
Brien of the Tiibutes, at the close of the tenth century, Buadhach 
cro, the grandson of Eochy, assumed the soubriquet of his grand- 
sire, and transmitted same to his desce:.dants. . ; 

The Cappanacues O’Sullivan was seated a few miles tothe west 
of Dunkerron. His stronghuld was a narrow “ peel house” or 
castelet, most unpretentious in its architectural features. This 
building still braves the tempest and the breeze within the 
demesne of Dromore, near where the Kerry Blackwater joins the 
bay of Kenmare, after emerging from one of the most picturesque 
scenes to the south of Killarney, at Blackwater bridge. The 
O'Sullivan of Cappanacuss,in default of male issue to the O'Sullivan 
More, succeeded to his inheriter.ce as next in seniority. It is 
said that the O'Sullivan of Dunloe (Tomies), was in the last 
century the representative of these two houses, but no authority 
for this appears. 

The O’Sullivans, who took the name of Mac Gillicuddy, are 
still represented. They assumed the latter appellation in honour 
of their patron saint, and the family still enjoy rank and position 
in their native country. The present ‘‘ Mac Gillicuddy of the 
Reeks” resides In his paternal mansion at Whitefield, at the base 
of Carn-tuel, near Killarney, and traces his pedigree to Giolla 
Mochuda caoch, son of Donal More O’Sullivan, of Carrigfinvoy. 
Connor, the son of Giolla Mochuda, is recorded by the Four 
Masters as having been slain by his own kinsman in 1411. 

The Castles of Carriganass, Dunboy, Reendeeshart, Ardea, 
Dunkerron, Cappanacuas, and Dunloe still survive in more or less 
preservation—the last alone now habitable, the others utterly 
ruinous—monuments, however decayed and fullen, yet attesting 
the former power and importance of a high and chivalrous race, 
whose proud boast was expressed in the well-known— 

“ Nulla manus tam Hberalis, et generalis atque 
Universalis quam Sullivanus.” 

Tradition states that, at the time of the Revolution, Dunkerron 
Castle was held by Mac Carthy Reagh. The late Maurice 
O’Connell, son of the great Tribune, has left some spirited lines 
on the fall of the last chieftain of the Mac Carthy race who held 
this structure, and who, with his nephew, was killed at Aughrim. 
This poem commences :— 


“On high Dunkerron's battlements the slanting sunbeam falls,” etc., 


Eoghan, who died in 1687, left a son, Daniel O'Sullivan More, 
who married Hester O’Sullivan. He died on April 16, 1754, 
without issue, and his widow survived him until 1796. Both 
were buried in the monastery of Oirbealigh, or Irrelough 
(Mucross), the ancient burial-place of the race, as well as of the 
O’Donoghues, &c. 

Until within a few years the sculptured stones, of which Mr. 
Du Noyer has furnished the Society with the faithful and graphic 
drawing appended to his article, lay in a boat~house attached to 
‘* Lansdowne Lodge,” near Kenmare, during the occupancy of 
Mr. Pelham, a former agent of the Shelburne estates. They 
were subsequently removed to Dunkerron, where I saw and took 
rubbings of them; since then they have been placed, snrrounded 
by mason-work, in the wall of the more recent ruin, near the 
originul building, where they are now, it is hoped, safe from 


injury. They formed portions of a carved chimney-piece in the 
original structure, although ‘not coeval with it. Crofton Croker 
has given copies of the arms and the inscription in his ‘ Fairy 
Legends,” and the latter was also published in ‘‘ Notices of Cork 
and Killarney,” and again in the “ Transactions of this Society,” 
the late Mr. Hitchcock in his fastidious love of minute accuracy, 
deeming a typographical error in the “‘ Notices” sufficient justifica- 
tion for a republication ! 

The shield of arms suggests a few observations. The blazoning 
is totally different from that in use by the O'Sullivans for the last 
two centuries, which is, according to the heralds, “ Per pale, 
vert and ar. on the first a buck pass. ppr. on the second, a boar 
pass. per pale, sa. and ppr. On a chief or, two lions, ramp. 
combatant, gu. supporting with the fore paws a sword entwined 
with a serpent. - Crest, on a ducal coronet a bird ppr. 

Motto, ‘‘ Lamh Foistenach an Uachtar.” In Harris’s “ Ware,” 
p. 164, their war-cry is given as ‘‘ Fustina-Stelly-aboe,” what- 
ever that means. 

To me the Dunkerron shield and its charges has a very Arkite 
expression, and seem quite a mythological composition. The latter 
appear more or Jess connected with the legendary lore of tbe 
family. Differing so entirely frem all the recognised rules of 
heraldry in the sixteenth century, we may presume that in the 
blazoning the artist mast have taken his instructions from the 
hereditary Bolsaire or Seanachuidbe, full of traditional recollec- 
tions of the race, or had used “ emblems and devices, which had 
previously existed beyond the memory of man.” . . . 

O'Halloran tells us that at Tara the esquires of the nobility 
presented themselves at the door of the grand hall (Miodhchuarta) 
and gave in the shields and ensigns of their different masters to 
the deputies of the great Marshal of the Crown, and, by direction 
of the King-at-Arms, they were ranged according to the quality 
of the different owners. Dermod O’Connor, the translator of 
Keating, had, several years befure O’Halloran wrote, published 
a statement somewhat similar, an interpolation on the text of bis 
author. But neither in the poem of Eochaidh O’Flinn, descriptive 
of this great banqueting-hall, nor in that of Keneth O’Hartigan, 
who was contemporary with O’Flinn in the tenth century, and to 
whom Dr. Petrie refers as the sole authority from which writers 
have drawn their accounts of the magnificence of Tara, is there 
the slightest reference to armorial insignia. But we have in 
Keating, and it is to be found in every copy of the original 
manuscript of that writer which I haveseen, although his translator 
O’Connor has altogether omitted it, a passage since published by 
Dr. O’Donovan, informing us that the clans carried with them 
into battle distinctive military ensigns of various colours and 
textures. These were as necessary, certainly, to them, as rallying- 
points, as their characteristic war-cries or shouts. The evidence 
of this fact is drawn from the ancient account of the battle of 
Magh Ryth, fought in A. D. 637, between Dombnall, King of 
of Ireland, and Congal Clean, King of Ulahd. Here we find the 
contending armies marshalled under ensigns of different colours, 
each king having his own standard (Meirge), ‘‘ great symbol of 
plunder, floating from its staff,” and charged with emblematic 
devices. Such was the banner of Congal, the King of Ulster :— 


‘*A yellow lion on green satin 
The insignia of the Craobh ruadh, 
Such as the nobie Conchobhar bore." 


Keating, referring to this statement, derives the practice of 
distinguishing by banners, which prevailed from the earliest 
times, from the example of the Israelites, in their Exodus from 
Egypt, when each of the Twelve Tribes bore its blazoned standard, 
as the Tribe of Reuben, the Mandragora, &c. Indeed, we are 
expressly told in Numbers, ii. 2, that the Israelites carried with 
them standards “ with the ensigns of their fathers’ house” upon 
them. 

But although the clans were thus distinguished, we have no 
evidence of armorial bearings or escutcheons in the sense of 
modern heraldry. O’Flaherty, in “‘ Ogygia,” citing Bartholemeus 
Cassaneus, describes the insignia of Ireland as a golden king 
enthroned in majesty, holding a lily on a black fleld, but no date 
is given. Dr. O’Donovan gives positive testimony against their 
use by any Milesian Irish family before the reign of Elizabeth, 
and avers that the Irish families ‘first obtained the complex 
coats of arms which they now bear from England, retaining on 
the shield, in many instances, those simple badges which their 
ancestors had on their standards, such as the red hand of O'Neill, 
the cat and salmon of O’Cathain, or O'Kane, &c. &c., with such 
additions as the King-at-Arms thought proper to introduce, in 
order to complete the escutcheon after the Anglo-Norman system 
of heraldry, according to the rank of the family for whoin the 
coat was manufactured.” 

Elsewhere (p. 350) the learned Doctor says :— 


“The armorial bearings of the old Irish families, as preserved on their 
tombs since the reign of Honry VIILI., if carefully collected, would throw much 
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light on the kind of badges they had borne on their standards, previously to 
their adoption of the Anglo-Norman system of heraldry." 

In these opinions of this justly esteemed scholar and antiquary 
I fully concur. The few shields of arms belonging to the Milesian 
race which I have seen and examined at Inis Cailtre, Roscommon, 
Mucross, and elsewhere, are all blazoned in this Anglo-Irish style, 
and evidently belong to a recent age. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that before the entire submission of the native Irish, 
temp. Elizabeth, those proud chiefs, who had so long sought to | 
maintain their independence, refused to accept or to imitate the 
herald’s art, as organized in the Euglish school. 


— Correspondence. 


THE LATE TRIAL OF MILNERS’ AND PRICE'S SAFES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


S1r—The report of the late test of safes ut Burnley in your 
journal of the Ist inst., copied from the Liverpool Courier, is so 
full of inaccuracies and wilful mis-statements, that I hope, as an 
act of justice to me, you will not only allow the following correc- 
tions to appear in your next publication, but will also, if your 
valuable space admits, print the evidence given on oath before the 
Coroner, which will, I trust, counteract the injury intended to be 
done ne by the erroneons and partial report above relerred to. 

Before the tests commenced I delivered an address to the 
assembled crowd, from which the following is extracted :-— 

** In resuming the test of my improved Doub‘e Patent Fire and 
Burglar-proof Safes, I think I can say but little more in ex plana- 
tion of the cause of the postponement from the 16th to the present 
day, in addition to what I stated in my letter to Mr. Denbigh, 
and which has been published in the Burnley Advertiser. A 
short tine previous to the 16th I had introduced an improvement 
into the coustruction of my ‘ Ne-plus-ultra’ Safe Door Lock, for 
the purpose of making it stand repeated charges of gunpowder, 
but instead of making new safes for the new locks, I had the locks 
removed from two old safes that had been made before I used mv 
patent steel nozzle keyhole, and put my improved locks on in 
their place; but unfortunately, the tima was so short, and the 
week being Easter week, the two safes were finished late at night, 
after my manager and myself had left the works, and the conse- 
quence was that the men omitted making good the space between 
the nozzle and the front door-plate, so that after the small lock 
had taken in all the gunpowder it would contain, * the further 
supply of gunpowder found its way, through the space before 
mentioned, inéo the lock-chamber when, rather than run an unfair 
risk, I thought it better to postpone the test till a future day. 
Accordingly I am here to-day for the purp«se of submitting a speci- | 
men of my Cuse-hardened Fire and Burglar-proof Safes to the 
most severe tests that can be applied, whether with drills, chisels, 
or gunpowder, in order to prove, not only that my safes are really 
drill-proof and Suupowder-proof, but more particularly, that they 
are the only ones thut are so.” 

With respect to the £50 challenge at the first test, as no one 
accepted it, a mechanic, at our request, put the powder in the 
Jock, and it was not till after I found that there was some un- 
accountable error in the construction of the nozzle and nozzle 
hole, by the gunpowder still disappearing, and when I declined, 
for the reasons stated, to have the sufes fired, that a word was 
said about the £50. That the challenge was never accepted is 
proved from the fact of no one having offered to deposit their £50, 
so that there was an end of it. 

I never announced that the safe to he operated upon at the | 
resummed test would be “a new safe made for the occasion,” aud 
the fact is, that the safe that so valiantly withstood all the ex- | 
traordinary and determined efforts vf Milners’ representatives and 
assistunts at the last test, was the same identical safe that was 
there at the first test, and which then withstuod every effort to 
bore it with a powerful ratchet drill. | 

The safe of Milners’ was purchased the Monday previous as a 
very best Milners’ Safe, with a “ powder-proof lock and bolt- 
chamber,” and containing all Milners’ improvements, and which 
is further described in their price-list as heing ‘ drill-proof.” 

It was Messrs. Milners’ mis-statements with respect to all 
other makers’ safes, and their advertising their safes as being 
‘drill-proof,” and as having powwder-proof bolt chambers, that 
caused me to take the course I did to prove the contrary, and I 
can open any of Milners’ quadruple Patent Safes in the same time 
as I opened the one ut Burnley, viz., 18 wminutes, thus Proving 
them to be neither drill-proof nor powder-proof. 

The Jurry containing the other sale which 
brought into our enclosure, 
resistance were offered, was simply a trick to call attention from | 
the oue I was about to Operate upon, and which I lave sinee been 
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informed had been really made on purpose only the week befere, 
and was constructed with a solid half-iuch plate of steel at the 
back of the door. If the safe I opened was an old one, what in 
the name of ‘reason do they call a new one? It was represented 
by Mr. Davis and his assistant as being one of Milners’ gery best, 
and which is stated to be such on theginvoice. It answered to 
their own description, and had their ‘- Phoenix esentcheon’’ over 
the keyhole, the very thing that Milners themselves say, in their 
advertisement ‘‘ Renewed Caution,” is the proof of such heing 
genuine and containing all their improvements. The luck wasone 
of Hobbs’s made powder-proof upon Milners’ double patent. No. 
on the lock 40,014, and on the keys 66,864, with a steel plate 
over the lock ; the lock-chamber had the wooden filling in, and 
a piece of steel (which they call the “ door attachment,” I sup- 
pose) let into the wooden packing over a portion of the large bolts. 
The certificates published in your laat number will prove the truth 
of the above statements ; and the evidence of Mr. Roberts, from 
whow the old safe of my munufacture was bought, will prove that 
it was sold to him in Feb. 1856 ; that it was fitted with a Chubb’s 
lock ; and that it was well known by all parties concerned not to 
be powder-pproof. 

My success was so complete—my own safe standing everything, 
while Milners’ stood nothing—that it seemed to drive Milners’ 
representatives to madness and desperation, or they would never 
have exploded an old safe with an open lock-chamber with such 
an enormous quantity of gunpowder. Before this took place, my 
agent, my assistants, my property, and myself had left the 
ground. It was entirely the affair of my opponents, and they 
have had to compensate the father of the poor boy that was killed, 
with £15 5s., and will also have to do the same to the man who 
was so badly hurt.—I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Wolverhampton, June 1) th, 1860. GEORGE PRICE. 


FREE TRADE IN STONES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Sir—As one of your oldest subscribers may I take the liberty 
of asking you if ever, in editorial phraseology, you met before with 
any statement relative to “‘ Free Trade in Stones?” It strikes 
me the question would embarrass all niodern free-trade reformers, 
even the late “Joe Hume,” or “ Richard Cobden” himself. | 
shall therefore not. press it, but explain my reasons for this com- 
munication. Referring to a recent case at petty sessions in this 
town, wherein some parties summoned Mr. Michael O’Brien, the 
manager for Mr. Thomas H. Carroll, of Dublin, the proprietor of 
an extensive quarry here, “for having built a shed across the 
road to plaintiff's quarry, thereby preventing iugress and egress, 
and for permitting a quantity of gravel and stones to remain in the 
face of the quurry, thereby preventing its being worked,” the 
editor of a local journal, the Western Star, thus concludes his 
report of the proceedings :—* It is to be hoped that the decision 
in this case will in future produce free trade in stones, an article 
so abundant in this neighbourhood, and by the abolition of the 
monopoly which hus existed for some time, facilitate those who, in 
the present progressive state of Buallinasloc, are engaged in the 
erection of new buildings.” Now, as regards the wilful obstruc- 
tion, that is a matter with which I have nothing to do, though I 
may state that Mr. Carroll is known to your readers to be too 
respectable a man to connive at any illegitimate proceeding. But 
in the reference to ‘* monopoly,” as J am included—without men- 
tion of name—being also the owner of a large quarry in the town, 
I must say that J pursue my business independently of any of my 
neighbours; and if a man, ina fair spirit, seeks to forward his 
own interests und push a trade, Ido not see why it should be 
designated ‘ monopoly.” 

Trusting you will excuse my trespassing on the space of vour 
excellently-conducted and highly popular journal, I remain yours, 

Ballinasloe, June 20, 18G0. FRANCIS MADDEN. 
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LOCAL WORKS. 
The War Department are about having some roofing works exa- 


cuted at the Military Stores, Montpelier Hill. 


A new Church, to accommodate 800 persons, is to be built at 
The style will be Gothic. Mr. Rawsou Carroll, archi- 


Three villas and offices are to be built at Ovoca Avenue, Black- 
Mr. KE. Carson, architect. 

Two villas are in course of erection at Leeson Park, in this city, 
and G. W. Shannon respectively. Mr. R Carrell, 
Mr. Dwyer, builder. 

A private Schoul-house is to be built at Rathmines. Mr. D. Cc. 


Ferguson, architect. 
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New Turkish Baths are in course of completion at Upper Rath- 
mines, similar in principle to those already described in this journal, 
but on a much smaller scale. The front towards the road is Ori- 
entally architecturized, as far as limited site would permit. 

‘Wave, Crest” houses on Bray strand, recently enlarged by the 
addition of another storey, are now fit fur occupation. Mr. Lyons, 
architect. 

A mansion and offices is to be built at Earlsfort Terrace, according 
to plans, &c., by Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, architects. 

We understand that extensive altcrations are being made in the 
offices of Saunders’ News-Letter, prior to proposed new arrangements. 
Mr. Charles Papworth is the architect; Mr. William Hughes the 
builder. 

The new Roman Catholic Church at Raheny is progressing, and 
Lord Howth has given a donation of £25. 

It is proposed to enlarge Killiney Church, which is said to be 
‘insufficient for the growing requirements of the neizhbourhood.” 

The foundation stone of the new Molyneux Church and Asylum 
was laid by His Kxcellency the Lord Lieutenant, on the 11th ult. 
Particulars and illustration of these buildings may be fuund by re- 
ference to April number. 

The city basins or reservoirs have been for some time in process of 
cleansing, and a quantity of alluvial] deposit and noxious spongilla 
taken therefrom. 


PROVINCIAL NOTES. 


The new Church of St. Mary’s, Athlone, already referred to in this 
journal, is in course of construction, after designs by and under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Bourke, architect. The contract for the 
plastering has been taken by Messrs. Hogan and Sons, of Dublin. 
All the mouldings round the arches, separating the nave from aisles 
and chancel, are to be in Portland cement, and the walls throughout 
to be lined in Ashlar courses, to imitate Portland stone. This building, 
when completed, will be one of the most important parochial churches 
in Ireland. a 

Sundry works connected with the supply of gas to the town of 
Roscommon are to be executed. ‘lime for tenders to 7th instant. 

Tenders are invited for the building of a School-room at Ballina- 
more, county Leitrim. 

‘The Church of Drumcliffe. Ennis, is to be rebuilt, and the churches 
of Billis, county Cavan, and Drinagh, county Cork, are to be en- 
larged by the Ecclesiastical Ci mmissioners. Tenders till 7th instant‘ 

A new passenger station is to be built at Dublin bridge, Newry, 
for the Newry and Warrenpoiut Railway Company. Mr. Richard 
Hassatd, C.E. 

A new Railway Hotel is in progress of erection at Kinsale, after 
designs by Mr. Conybear, C. E. It has a principal front towards the 
river. four storeys in height—up two of which are carried oriel win- 
dows—is in the Italian style of architecture, with main cornice and 
frieze, ornamented with brackets, and surmounted by a balustraded 
parapet. From a spacious terrace in front, access is obtained by 
flights of steps to ladies’ and gentlemen’s floating baths, and to the 
various wherry craft that ply upon the river. Mr. Barnard is the 
contractor. About ‘5,000 cubic yards of rocks were excavated for 
the four. dations. ; 

Alrerations and additions are being made to Geashil] Castle, near 
Tullamore, for Lord Digby. Mr. R. Carroll, architect; Mr. Millard, 
contractor. 

Various works in the restoration of Ardavillage, county Longford, 
for Dowager Lady Fetherston, are being executed. Mr. R. Carroll, 
architect. 

The foundation stone of the new Church at Clonea, county Water- 
ferd, was lald on the 10th ultimo. It will be in the early decorated 
Giothie style, consisting of chancel, nave, side chapels, aisles, sacristy, 
and porch, the essentials of a parochial church. ‘The tower and spire are 
not for the present intended to be proceeded with. The interior of the 
church will be 116 feet in length by 54 in breadth; the external 
walls 17 feet high, and the clerestory walls standing on the pillar 
arches 38 feet in height; from the floor to the apex of the roof, 
over about 63 feet. The chancel arch will measure 43 feet to the 
keystone. There will be five open archways at each side, separating 
the aisles from the nave, and also dividing the side chapels from the 
chancel and aisles. The pillars, arches, jamba, arches of windows 
and doors, groins, weatherings, stringcourses, barges, crosses, eave- 
courses, &c, are to be of Bathstone; the two east and west windows 
containing very beautiful tracery ; the windows of the clerestory and 
sonth aisle, divided into two lights, will also have tracery heads. The 
ceilings of chancel and lady chapels will be panelled and decorated ; 
and the other roof ceiled between rafters. ‘The entire woodwork 
throughout richly stained and varnished, and elegantly wrought 
crosses in stone will surmount the different gables. The sashes will 
be of lead, glazed with cathedral glass, and the door furniture of 
superior quality. Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect; Mr. W. Pierce, 
contractor. Amount of contract between £5,000 and £6,000. 
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The plans for effecting the required alterations, to convert the 
House of Industry at Clonmel into a Lunatic“Asylum, as designed 
by W. H. Deane, Isq., C.E., have been highly approved of, and have 
received the sanction of the Board of Works. 

The new Church of St. Bridget, at Blanchardstown, is to be 
completed, and contributions are being received for that purpose. 

Upwards of £500 have been subscribed for the erection of a corn- 
store, for the accommodation of market buyers at Thurles. Viscount 
Jarnac will erect another at his own cost. 

A station-house and goods-store are to be erected at Cootehill, 
county Cavan, for the Dundalk and Enniskillen .Raitway Company. 
Mr. William Murray, architect. Tenders to 4th inst. 

Tenders are required for altering and enlarging Clonea House, 
Dungarvan, county Waterford. Mr..J. M‘Curdy, architect. 

Turkish Baths have been recently erected at Lismore Castle, as 
also at Dromona, Co. Waterford, the seat of Lord Stuart de Decies. 

Alterations and additions are to be made to the County Court- 
House, Armagh. ‘Time for receiving tenders limited to 2nd inst. 

The Churches of Kilgarvan (Co. Kerry) and Tullylish (Co. Down) 
are to be re-built, and those of St. Michael’s (Blackrock), Kilyaritte 
(Clonakilty) Co. Cork, and at Mullingar, are to be enlarged ac- 
cording to plans by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Architect. 

A new bridge is f& be erected by the Board of Public Works 
across the river Lagan at Ormeau, near Belfast. Time for tenders. 
limited to 10th inst. 

The Lighthouse Commissioners have resolved on erecting a lantern 
on the tower at westward end of Bere Jsland. 

A new Church is being erected at Taghadoe, early English in style 
with nave and chancel 100 x 26; vestry at south side, and tower 
and spire at north-west angle ofnave, Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect, . 
Mr. Beardwood, contractor. Expenditure under £2.000. 

At Killorgin, county Kerry, a new Church: is also to be erected, 
comprising nave, aisles, transept, chancel, side chapels, tower and 
spire at south-west end in the decorated style of Gothic. Mr.: 


. M‘Carthy, architect. 


New Churches, in the Gothie style. are to be erected respectively at 
Dingle and Fieres, Co. Kerry. dlessvs. M‘Carthy and O’Connell, 
architects. mo 3 

The Marquis of Downshire is making extensive additions to his 
Marine residence at Dundrum, county Down. 
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RAILWAY MATTERS. 


The Board of Public Works opposed the extension line from Kells 
to Oldcastle, in consequence of a level crossing being introduced at 
Kells. The promoters allege, that ‘‘ there is no great traffic at the 
point, that accidents would be unlikely, the line only being a single 
one and every train would atop at the station,” also, ‘that the 
alternative to the level crossing would be to raise the carriage road 
fiftcen feet, at a sudden incline, which would be very inconvenient 
to the town,” whereas the opponents believe that the proposed crossing 
wonld be attended with damage to life, and that trains approaching 
should come down a circuitous incline for some distance before arriving 
at the platform, and that there is nothing to ensure that steam would 
be shut off in proper time on all occasions. The committee over- 
ruled the objections, and allowed the level crossing. 

The Royal assent has been given to the Newry, Warrenpoint, and 
Rostrevor railway bill. 

The Directors of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway have acceded 
to the wish of the inhabitants of Sandymount for a statiun, and the 
necessary works are being proceeded with. 

It is proposed to construct a single line of railway from Goold’s 
Croas to Cashel, formiug a junction with the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, at the former station. 
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Lebiews. 


The Temples of Arcadia, London: Juln Weale, High -Hol- 


born. 1860. 


It is not often that an architectural book of the very highest 
pretensions beams upon us. Pre-eminence of subject may be 
agsigned to original conception, but secondary to such alone, are 
the faithful and artistic representations of works of classic interest, 
monumental importance and venerable antiquity. Great wae the 
enjoyment recently derived from looking over the illustrations of 
architectural design, polychromy, constructive details, sculpture 
in its true accessorial form, each figure free and unrestrained in 
itself, yet composed with such direct reference to its destination, 
us to invest the en semble with a striking accordance and unanimity 
of sentiment, which Professor Cockerell’s hook contains, 

Neither is it often that a purely artistic love will draw from his 
leisure, or attract from his busy avocations one with varied powers 
so marvellously concentrated in the President of the Institute of 
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Architects. Long, leag may he continuc to bear his blushing 
honors, of which some are recorded on the title pave of bis work, 
while thane of greater value reside in the sentieut repositories of 
many hearts. 

The title in full is subjoined. 


‘*The Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius at gina, and of Apollo Epicarius at 
Basso near Phigaleia in Arcadia, by C. KR. Cockerell, Professor of Architecture 
in the Royal Academy; Member of the Institute of British Architects : London. 
Honorary Doctor of Civil Law: Oxford Member of the Dilettante Society. 
Associated member of the Institute of France, and Chevalicr of the Legion of 
Honour. Member of merit of the Acudemy of St. Luke: Rome. Foretgn 
member of the Acadeinies of Munich, Copenhagen, &c., &c., to which Js added 
a memoir of the systems of proportion employed in the original design of these 
structures by William Watkiss Lioyd.” 


Country Cottages. Ry John Vincent, architect. London: E. & F. 


N. Spon, Bucklersbury. 


So few works of any merit referring to domestic architecture have 
as yet issued from the press—though albeit, the alleged efforts for its 
iniprovement have been very numerous —to our mind unhappily so 


for the cause of art and the good of the public generally—that we | 
approach with some distrust ary work professing such a purpose. | 


Convinced, however, that as wide a field is open in (his department 
as in the various others wherein standard works of unquestionable 
excellence have been produced, and that still an important mission 
remains to be fullilled, we cast aside what some may probably 
denominate fastidiousness, and with an unprejudiced eye examine the 
newly published claimant to favour before us. 

Without ‘judging the book by its cover,” or further, without 
assuming that the lithographers and the printer’s skill, displayed to a 
very meritorious degree, impart intrinsic excellence ; we must, never- 
theless, in those—-not unimportant—departments, award a meed of 
praise to those concerned in their production. The author has aiined 
evidently at a double purpose, the pictorial and the practical, though 
in the former with questionable prudence, as either he or his artist 
have drawn somewhat ¢oo largely on his imagination for landscape 
effects, leaving inquisitive minds to meditate upon the probable merit 
of the “ Architectural” in such lecalities where luxuriant foilage, 
gentle slopes, meandering rivulets, and other accessory natural 
beauties might not be present. To the designs, which are generally 
tasteful extcrnally, and well-arranged internally throughout-—save 
where W. C’s. are introduced under the main roofs, a decidedly ob- 
jectionable disposition even where the most effectual apparatus is 
within reach of the proprietor’s pocket, which cannot be assumed 
probable in this instance—we must take one exception—viz., precise 
suitability in some regards to the domestic requirements and pecu- 
niary ability of “agricultural labourers.” The table of labourers’ 
wages in twenty-nine English counties introduced into the work, 
shows the highest average te be 163. 6d. (Westmoreland and part of 
Yorkshire), and the lewest fiom 88. to 8s. 9d. per week (Berkshire, 
Devonshire, Dersetshire, Essex, Gloucestershire, Uerefordshire, 
Suffolk, and Wiltshire); but even liberally assuming the mean average 
earnings of tle labourer throughout the kingdom to be 13s. per 
week, those of the wives— where such are—being placed as sets off 
against the support of helpless children, the portion for rent which 
he could afford to pay out of same would give quite an inadequate 
return for an investment of capital averaging £125 or £130 per 
house. Our knowledge of the agricultural districts of England is 
such, that better classes than “labourers "—small farmers, stewards, 
ganmickeepers, &c., &c., for instance are housed—and comfortably — 
less commodiously, and much less architecturally than those provided 
for by these designe. A very trifling modification, and consequent 
expenditare, would convert some of them into habitable dwellings 
for gentry of moderate income; take as examples the alternative 
designs No. 1 and 2, or even No. 5, which contains an entrance 
porch, a living rooin 18 feet by 11 feet, a kitchen 11 feet 9 inches by 
9 feet, a store 10 feet by 6 feet, and three bedrooms above of 13 feet 
by 11 feet 6 inches, 11 feet 9 inches by 8 feet, and 10 feet by 9 feet, 
respectively, with fire-places in each, and a pretty Gothic elevation ; 
such accommodation appearing somewhat extensive forthe household 
establishment of a mere labourer. The elevation of plate No. 7 is 
peculiarly noteworthy for its artistic and effective grouping, forming 
a pleasing renge, though the ground plans are objectionable in asani- 
tary regard, owing to the proximity of a dust-pit, with a privy be- 
hind it, to the kitchen door—which it faces, at a distance of three 
feet, and close toa window from which light is obtained to a halland 
staircase. Had not the author in his preface dwelt so specially on 
the-e designs as intended for “ agricultural labourers,” but kept the 
title of his work, viz., “Country Cottages” in view, we should not 
have been bound to impose in some regards—save sich as refer to sani- 
tary matters—these strictures ; and judging the work in its integrity, 
we are far from desiring that a depreciating reflection as to his taste and 
skill should be implied. On the contrary, we would hail with much 
pleasure the substantial perpetuation of the designs, and rccominend 


Black's Guide Books (Edinburgh). Dublin: W. Robertson. 
Tukse enterprising publishers have gained a celebrity—in the matter 
of Guide Books especially—througheout the kingdom ; and Ireland 
has occupjed a considerable share of their attention. ‘* The pictures- 
que Tourist in Ireland,” is a most useful and instructive pocket 
volume, with a general travelling map, a chart “of the lakes,” 
plans of the principal cities, particulars relative to all objects of in- 
terest, the best hotels, &c., &c. The smaller and more local editions 
for Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Killarney, the Shannon, &c., we can also 
pronounce by experience to be acquisitions, embracing much infor- 
mation, and neatly produced. 
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Tuc LABountne CLasses.— Owing to the extreme wetness of the 
present season, a considerable amount of distress has at times pre- 
vailed among the labouring class. Whenever the weather has per- 
mitted, the demand for labourers has been brisk, and wages hiyh. 
Men have asked and obtained from Js. 6d. to 2x. per diem: and wo- 
men from 8d. to Is. A number of applicationa for relief have been 
made during the last week at Garbally, and in every instance, 
whether the applicant was male or female, employment was at once 
offered ; and this Lord Clancarty eonsiders the best means of giving 
relief. The continuance of moist weather is, we understand, still 
severely felt by the pcor.— Western Star, 

SLEEPING IN DAMP Rooms.—Rooms where the plastering 
was neser well dried, either from the want of tine or from being 
filled with frost before it had chance to dry, rooms in basements 
or on the north side of a bonse sliaded by trees or other buildings, 
are very unwholesome for sleeping apartments. And what inakes 
the exposure greater, and the resnIts more serious, a cold is taken 
when the body is in an active state, and it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to throw off such colds. Quite a number of cases of 
severe sickness have occurred in the experience of the writer from 
such exposures, and in two or three instances death has followed. 
No one thing is 30 conducive to health as large, airy, and well- 
lighted rooms for sleeping. This is vi ry important where there 
are sinall chi'd:en or feeble constitutions. 

RIGHTS OF INVENTORS IN AMKERICA.—A number of hard- 
ware dealers were visited by a gentleman in quest of screws of a 
certain description, of English manufacture. In many of the 
houses he bought parcels of the English-imade screws, paid fur 
them, and, in the presence of the salesmen or members of the 
firms, tied them with red tane, and senled the receipted hills 
thereto, and ordered them to be sent to the office of “Chas. M. 
Keller, Counsellor in patent cases,” Nassau-steeet. Such a trans- 
action excited inquiry, the result of which is as follows :—The 
gimlet-pointed screw is an American invention, and was patented 
in the United States and in England; the Envlish patent haviug 
been disposed of to manufacturers there, whose goods are im- 
uorted into this country and sold by our merchants, thas invading 
the rights of the owners of the American patent. It appeurs 
every package sold renders the merchant making the vale liable 
to the owners of the American patent, asin the great india-rubber 
case of Day and others, in whieh the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided in every case of violation in favour of the American 
patent. Present appearances indicate that an exciting suit is on 
the tapis, which ia likely to involve quite a nuinber of our largest 
hardware houses, who have sold screws to the gentleman. 


————— 


[ADVEKTIS+ MENT. ] 

FINAL NOTICE.—Patients residing in the Country desirous of 
cousulting me relative to having ARTIFICIAL TEKTU adapted 
should, in order to avoid being detained unnecessarily in town, 
apprise me at Jeast one week previous to their intended arrival. 
Also, please copy my address, as I purpose (having nuw obtained 
sullicient connectivir) to discontinue advertising from this date. 

75, DAME-STREET, DUBLIN. 

JOHN O'DUFFY, formerly Head Assistant for six years to the 

Surgeon Dentist of St. Vincent's Lluspital, Stephen's-green. 


—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.S., London (will write or see). W. F., Liverpool (shall be attended ta). 
T. L.. Nottingham (thanks; explained). J. R, Sheffield (early this month; 
absent When rece'ved). R. E., Cork (thanks for favours). To. Me (too late; iu 
uny case, quite too lengthy). J. BL R., Derby (as requested), W. W., Banbury 
(with pleasure) T, F., Sculcs Fold (received, and obliged). 


NOTICE. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Ror, 42, Massot-strent, DUBLIN. 

(c8" NOTICE.—AU Communications respecting Adrertisements, 
Subscriptions, gc., should be addressed to “ The Publisher of the 


the work as in various regards instructively suggestive, and about) Dusiin Burworn.” All other Communications should be addressed 
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ENGLISH FARMERIES AND COTTAGES. 


T is a pleasant thing to view the many architectural beauties 
$5 dotting an agricultural district, when such beauties can be in- 

sured free from the peculiarities unprepossessing sometimes dis- 
figuring them. It may be, toacertain class of poetical antiquarians, 
delightful to contemplate a thatched cottage and a stray barn after 
sunset on a summer evening, or to blend the Gainsborough and 
Stanfield echool, with the leaky, cold, and uncomfortable; but we 
may refer to the farmer or husbandman without fear of contra- 
diction, whether his “‘secladed cot” is not better with a good 
tiled or slated roof, his homestead and his premises well arranged 
s0 as to save somewhat of his hard-earned, frugally spent capital, 
than dwelling most practically (?) in an old and flimsy tenement 
beneath a by no means genial climate. We wish we could see the 
whole of Ireland dotted by the comfortable and pretty habitations 
fast covering the agricultural south of England, which bad Jand- 
Jordism and other causes have contributed to prevent her as yet 
accomplishing, but a few years will show that her inhabitants are 
not insensible to her progactive soil, and that they can provide for 
her husbandmen, who, when properly encouraged,—are not slow 
to perceive it, and repay such encouragement with a sincerity and 
earnestness, not possessed by any other nation in the world, perhaps, 
to an equal degree. Having passed through the troubles of famine, 
and political misrule, she has but to put forth her strength, and 
proved that ber Australian and Canadian children are “ chips of 
the old block,” and the “ old block ” itself remains as sound as 
ever. 

Passing through the southern and western districts of England, 
we are much struck with the symmetry and regularity of arrange- 
ment of many of their farm premises ; we must give high farming 
the credit of the impetus first given. The necessity in such a 
system of buildings suitable for the machinery, &c., gave rise to 
new ones, and this being, what we may call, the revolutionary 
architectural ra of 1859-60, ideas were called in to aid in pro- 
ducing economy and elegance, startling the cobwebs from the 
corners, and rousing Mr. Clodhopper from tbe lethargy of—we 
may almost say—ages! It seemed till then, to be the exclusive 
privilege of the farmer to pave his floors with boulders, sleep in a 
drafty room, and store his money away in the bed-sacking (if he 
had any), and as usual in such cases—grumble enough for a whole 
parish. But affuirs have greatly allered—metropolitan bricklayers, 
carpenters, and masons let loose through the country, have ripped 
off the weather-boarding, the thatch, and bad work, and with the 
aid of that ever active member of society, the architect, raised 
charming little villas, well drained, well ventilated, and in all 
respects filled to comfort and charm, whilst their uses are manifold 
and various. The gothic seems most in vogue, as being that 
which prevails in our public edifices, likewise private villas. But 
we much question the desirability of such a style for the purpose. 
It looks well, and combines well with our climate, and geographical! 
peculiarities, but we doubt whether it affords the same amount of 
convenience as the modern English style, which we may call 
Italian, had we not made it our own long ago. How can it be 
done so cheaply, except hy sacrificing strength, and quality of 
material ; leaving the extra labor entailed upon the architect out 
of the question, as his commission of 5 per cent. covers all thie? 
we must look at the quantity of material sacrificed for the suke of 
effect externally, and the extra time consumed by anskilled hands 
in this style, which admits of so many varieties in disposition of 
design, and therefore every time is nearly new to the workman. 

In small buildings of this character, the difference may not be 
felt, but in those for farms running from 150 to 400 ucres, it must 
beso. Again a quantity of room is sacrificed in a gothic farmery, 
which may be saved in one of Anglo-Italian construction, where 


every particle of area covered is actually working area, and a 
number of angles does not interfere with an easy and ready 
access to all parts of the building. We do not say that there are 
not modifications of this, and that a gothic elevation may be ar- 
ranged to an Anglo-Italian plan, but such an arrangement ie 
difficult and uncommon, and does not harmonise when done ; and 
however trivial a little sacrifice of harmony may appear to a 
country squire or the farmer, the architect cannot offend his own 
eye and taste by toadyism always, even toa wealthy and influential 
client. The artist, the author, and the sculptor have free scope for 
treatment of their respective themes, the architect is crippled and 
thwarted, and really becomes but the mere victim of £8. d., but he 
must be guided to a certain extent by the experience of those who 
instinctively, we may say, are acquainted with the requirements 
of the premises, but as regards style, and site, he must be Jed only 
by his superior judgment. However, returning from this di- 
gression we must admit that to build farmeries properly requires 
almost an exclusive apprenticeship ; to economise space, working 
expenses, &c., requires an acquaintance with farming generally, 
but to build handsomely, and substantially, and to lay out the 
money for that purpose to the best advantage is known only to 
the designer and estimator. 

In the agricultural districts of Essex and Kent, where staunchions 
are required, iron is generally used instead of timber, and this 
on stone foeting. Concrete is largely used, and great care taken 
to prevent any sinking in marshy situations, or damp arising. 
Tiled roofs are rapidly giving place to slated ones, but the sooner 
the variegated system at present in vogue for brick elevations is 
dispensed with, the better for the appearance of such elevations in 
ten or twenty years tocome. Effect derivable from colours, in 
lieu of projection, will prove another failure and complete deception. 
In the homesteads and yards oak is much used, where it can be 
had, and altogether a better description of workmanship prevails ; 
where oak cannot be had, elm is substituted. The old stone dwarf 
columns for hay and corn ricks have given place to iron ones. 
Weather-boarded and thatched barns are replaced by good hrick- 
work and slates. Exceptions to good material occur where 
proprietors for the sake of a fulse economy use up the old with the 
uew, which is no gain, for the old is soon rotten after complete 
exposure to the air, and being shaken in removal, this especially 
in cases where old timber is re-used. In gothic structures the 
eave-boarding is certainly ornamental, but very liable to be warped 
and cracked by exposure to heat and rain alternately. But in 
spite of these trifling objections we must admire the change that 
has effected so much for the agricultural districts, and in return, 
as it were, for the momentary distress caused by the introduction 
of free trade, those benefiting by the same—viz., the city artizans— 
by their agitation, have succeeded in obtaining healthy and con- 
venient lodging houses, which has again extended an influence to 
the agricultural labouring classes in the shape of comfortable and 
wholesome cottage dwellings. There is a wide difference between 
the wealthy farmer, and the poor labourer, but the principle of 
health und comfort exists alike for both, and how much do they 
influence the morality of the husband and father! We lope the 
duy is not far distant, we repeat, when the whole of the agricultural 
part of Ireland will be dotted over with pleasant-looking well-to- 
do families in good and good looking farmeries and cottages. 


LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 


Doctor MB&LVILLE, our Professor of Natural History in the 
Queen’s University, has, during the month of July, been delivering 
the third annual portion of the course of lectures founded by the 
late Doctor 8winey, and though more immediately associated by 
the testator with the British Museum, they have been, with great 
propriety and convenieuce, delivered at the Geological Museum, in 
Jermyn-street. The two first series of twelve lectures each were 
devoted to the consideration of stratified rocks, and that just ter- 
minated has been chiefly confined to the phenomena and results of 
volcanic agency. 

Doctor Melville is so thoroughly master of the subject, has so 
perfect a memory, and such ready flow of language, that he dis- 
courses throughout the hour appropriated to each lecture without 
any apparent reference to memoranda, and yet, to borrow a 
geological idiom, is never at fault, but keeps the attention of his 
auditory supplied by most interesting verbal details, illustrated by 
an extensive series of maps, sectiona, diagrams, views of the general 
scenery and surfuce of volcanic districts; together with numerous 
tabniated statements, all of great value in relation to the subjeet 
and in promoting its popular exposition. 

In the course of these lectures the Professor frequently dwelt 
on the features of Irish geology, noting the formations, peculiarities, 
aud products. in which the country is so rich. We feel, indeed, 
that as our native stores in this respect are developed and made 
known, the exportation of many substances of beauty and useful- 
ness will increase, and our general prosperity be promoted. 
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TUE PURGATORY OF THE BATH. 


Lon@.and persevering homilies from the medical profession on the 
virtues of water on the functions of the skin, huve had the happy 
effect of establishing the cold bath amongst our permanent English 
institutions, and spreading widely the habit of employing frequent 
and tonic ahlutions with cold water, which may be described as 
amongst the chief fortifiers of the British constitution, and the 
wonder, but not the envy, of continental nations. The cold bath 
is certainly better understood in England than anywhere else ; 
but it may reasonably be doubted whether the warm hath has 
been studied with equal success. Our notion of warm baths in- 
cludes merely a great deal of hot water, or hot vapour, and a 
certain proportion of soap, or medicinal tincture, according to the 
purposes of the buth. This was not the hot bath of the ancients ; 
this is not the hot bath of the orientals. They employed a far 
more ingenious and a far more effective combination of hot uir, 
hot vapour, hot water, and skilful frictions. Such were the baths 
which Hippocrates, Galen, and Celaus prescribed: such were the 
baths of which Homer sings the praises in the “ Odyssey,” and 
which Herodotus says thut even thé Scythians used in the Trojan 
War. These were the baths of which Justin records that the 
Romans tenght the art to the Spaniards as early as the Secoud 
Panic War; and of which Julius Caesar bronght the secret even 
to these islands. Of the stately erections consecrated to the 
service of the bathers remains are yet widely extant—monuments 
of Inxury and splendour. The art has long fallen into abeyance 
in the west, but has survived in the east. Its restoration has 
beer amongst the consequences of the Crimean War. The luxuries 
of the Turkish bath were then so widely felt that the attempt to 
introduce it into Great Britain has met with a deserved success. 
The credit of this revival is greatly due to Dr. Haughton, who 
‘has energetically pressed on the construction of such baths in 
Ireland, where they have been in use now some time, and are 
effecting a revolution in bathing, which has only recently extended 
to London. 

In these Turkish baths, soap and water rre purely secondary 
agents; they are considered as barbarous, clumsy, and effete 
means of cleansing. The bather is first conducted into a room, 
which is practically a large oven, lighted from the top, and filled 
With moist alr. This is very far, however, from being a vapour 
buth ; the quantity of watery vapour is small, and does not affect 
transpiration of water by the skin. Of course a profuse sweating 
is induced, and the skin is thoroughly softened. It isa hot butt: 
without water, or rather with the aid of very little water. From 
this chamber he passes to another, the culidurium, where, freely 
perspiring, he is rubbed with towels or goat’s-hair gloves ; and so 
great is the effect of the prior treatment that the softened cuticle 
rolls off in thick flakes and a new skin is found beneath of which 
the subject of the operation little dreamed. No one who takes a 
Turkish bath for the first time but must be astonished at the 
quantity of unnecessary cuticle which he carries about with him. 
Adepts tell you that ‘ It requires great dexterity to perform this 
well without rubbing some places too much and others too little.” 
Now comes a drenching with warm water and soap, which is not 
the most agreeable part of the bath, and may be considered 
partially unnecessary. Then the bather passes back to the 
tepidarium, where he is dried and clothed in warm towels; and 
after a pause, then to the frigidarium, or cool chamber, where, still 
clothed in warm towels, he sips coffee, smokes a narghilet, and 
indulzes in beatific sensations which only those can know who 
have paxsed through the three purgatories of the bath. The 
Turkish bath is an agent of such great power in restoring the 
active functions of the skin, and the ordinary results of its appli- 
cation are so peculiarly agreeable and invigorating, that it will 
probably excite the attention of medical practitioners iu ita relations 
to diseases. It is a powerful agent, of which the virtues are 
apparent ; but incautiously employed by persons liable to conges- 
tion of the head or organs of the chest, it ia not free frem dangers 
as some unfortunate circumstances have already proved.—Lancet. 

Qa EES 


PuBLic WorKS AND BUILDINGS.—The repairs of roval 
palaces cost during the year ending March, 1859, £47 ,238 19s. 
lld., against £92,034 12s. 4d. in the preceding year. Of this 
outlay £18,731 198. 8d. were fer palaces in the personal occupa- 
tion of the Court; £11,083 13s. 10d. for palaces partly in the 
occupation of the Court; and £16,413 6s. 5d. for palaces not in 
the oecupation of the Court. Government offices and public 
buildings cost £118,601 13s. lld., against £94,965 18s. 10d. in 
the previous year. The principal items were, works and repairs, 
£33,556 lle. Od. ; 22,586 178. Od. for rent of houses hired for 
public purposes, being an increase of £3,000 in two years, and the 
penalty we pay for neglecting to build proper public offices. The 
unfinished Houses of Parliament cost £87,210 10s. 9d. In this 
sum were included works and fittings under Sir Charles Barry, 
£53,528 16s. 1d., with bis commission, £2,345 12s. 10d. 


LAW NOTES. 


Arthur Canning v. Henry Loughran.—This was an action for the 
recovery of a sum of £71 138. 10d., for work done and materials 
provided, &c. The defence was that £175 was paid in fall as the 
value of the work done and materials supplied under a special con- 
tract. ‘lhe issues in substance were,— was the work done, and was 
£175 the vaiue of said work, and was said sum paid, and whether 
the plaintitY left some of the work undune and the materials un- 
provided for. Several witnesses were examined as to the work 
done, &e. 

Mr. Lyons, of Lower Gardiner-street, Engineer, the Editor of the 
Dusun Buiuprr, was examined aa to the value of the work. 

The jury found for the plaintiff for £18 sterling, after being 
several hours locked up in the jury room. 

Counsel for the plaintiff— Messrs. Robinson, QC., and Morris. 
Counsel for the defendant—Messrs. Bourke and Buchanan. 

Campbell v. Harfurd.—'This was an action fur geods sold and 
delivered. The defendant contracted as a builder with the Board of 
Works for the erection of a schoolhouse in Newbridge. The plaintiff 
is a stone-cutter, and contracted to supply the defendant with stone 
for the work. The defendant lodged £5 in court, and pleaded ful- 
Glinent of the contract. 

The verdict was for the plaintiff. £57 2s. 1d. 

Counsel for plaintiff—— Messrs. Curran and Byrne. For the defen- 
dant—Mr. Ball, Q.C., and Mr. Kelly. 

Browne v. Shillington and Others.—Action by a builder, on foot 
of a contract with the defendants for the erection of a Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in Portadown, county Armagh. £8000 had been 
already paid to the plaintiff, who now claimed £600 in addition. 
Defendants pleaded that the coutract had not been complied with 
by the plaintiff and his late partner, and also, as a set off, the 
amount of certain penalties alleged to have been incurred by the 
plaintiff for delay, &c , in the completion of the work. There was a 
cross-action instituted by the defendants in this case to recover the 
amount of those penalties. 

After the plaintiff had been partly examined, the parties agreed 
to refer all matters in dispute, both in this and the croes-action to 
the arbitration of three of the special jurors. 

Counsel for plaintiff—Messre. Joy, Q.C., Ferguson, Q.C., and 
Falkiner. Counsel for defendants—Mesers. Miller, Q.C., and 
Harrison. 

William Singleton v. Henry Green.—<Action brought by a road 
contractor against the contractor for the construction of the Newry 
and Armigh Railway, for work, labour, and materials supplied by 
the plaintiff for the defendant's use, and money paid for the repairs 
of certain roads adjoining Markethill, used and injured by the de- 
fendant’s carta, waggons, &c., during the execution of the works. It 
was arrranged that the plaintiff should be nonsuited, with leave 
reserved to turn saine intu a verdict for him fur a sum of £25, if the 
Court above should be of opinion that under the circumstances any 
contract was implied by law on the part of the defendant with the 
plaintiff. 

Counsel for plaintiff—Mersrs. Joy, Q.C., Law, Q.C., and Kave; 
Attorney, Mr. Barker. Counsel for defendant—Messrs. Miller, 
Q.C., and Harrison; Attorney, Mr. Edward Greer. 

Duggan v. Lord Dunraven. - Action at Limerick assizes, before 
Judge Elayes, by a builder against the noble lord of Adare Manor, 
for balance for work and labour, iucluding about £450 for extra 
works, which the defendant disputed as exceasive. Several pro- 
fessional witnesses were exainined on both sides. 


DismMissaL OP THE CoUNTY SURVEYOR FOR TIPPERARY. 
—At the lute assizes an application was made to Judge O'Brien 
on the part of Mr. Deane, the County Surveyor, to have counsel 
heard on his behalf and against his dismissal. He (Judge O’Brien) 
found that the right to dismiss rested exclusively in the grand 
jury; but where the consequences were of so very serious a nature 
nud affected so much the prospects for life of a professional man, 
it would he hut common justice to allow the merits of the case to 
be discussed hefore them bv counsel. If the matter rested with 
him he would feel hound to give the County Surveyor an opportu- 
nity of being fully beard. This was but the ordinary justice 
which every man in this country was entitled to expect; and it 
would be more satisfactory to the grand jury themselves and to the 
public to rest their final decision, whatever it might be, upon an 
investigation in which their officer could be represented hy counsel. 
The foreman intimated that they would act upon the suggestion of 
his lordship. 

IMPROVEMENT OF Farm Buitpines.—Lord Talbot de Malahide 
has offered a challenge cup for promoting the erection of ‘ substan- 
tial houses and offices” on farms ranging from 60 to 100 statute 
acres The offer is a graceful and appropriate substitute for the 
drainage cup of the society which the noble lord has won; and is 
entitled to the thanks of all who are desirous of promoting the cause 
of Irish agricultural improvement. 
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A WORD ABOUT IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


E alluded last month to the close of the 
Architectural Session; but the annual pause 
in literary contributions, meetings of learned 

bodies and occurrence of polished conversaziont simply 
releases the votaries and pioneers of civilization from 
intensified mental action, to afford a season of leisure, 
which cannut be more worthily occupied than in inter- 
course with the order, grandeur, and loveliness of 
nature, and in a renewed study of the monuments of 
human intelligence. 

To those in the ranks of our profession who have 
the opportunity, therefore, we would most urgently 
commend the practice of sketching and of noting the 
more prominent and interesting features of some tract 
or district to which they can command access, whether 
its attractions lie in the general scenery, geological 
demonstrations, architectural remains, historie associa- 
tions, or in any of those paths of study so invitingly 
open to the rambler in Ireland. 

“ Afar from thee sojourning, 

Whether I sigh or smile, 

I call thee still, ‘ mavourneen,’ 
My own preen isle ! 

Fair as the glittering waters 
Thy emerald banks that lave, 

To me thy graceful daughters, 
Thy generous sons as brave. 

Oh! there are hearts within thee 
Which know not shame nor guile, 


And such proud homage win thee, 
My own green isle!” 


We think, indeed, with the poet, that there are 
minds of the proper mark amongst us; but it is neces- 
sary to awaken the dormant energy of native students, 
to show the large field of illustration before them, and 
upon which the eyes of more distant artists are turned 
with an interest it would be well for those at home to 
emulate. 

That our architectural antiquities have been subject 
to most continuous, most extensive, most wanton, and 
most lamentable spoliation will be painfully impressed 
upon the minds of all who contemplate the great 
edifices of this metropolis, or the relics of past ages 
scattered over the country at large. As to our Duns 
and Raths, our Cahirs and Crannoges, our Celtic 
Hill-forts and Lake-castles, we devote them, with 
their associated stone implements and other vestiges of 
very distant times, to the students of history and the 
pencil of the antiquary; but we have abundant mate- 
rials of more tangible and practical character, illus- 
trative of the arts and customs of our direct ancestral 
race, to which the architectural artist may well apply 
himself. What valuable objects for delineation and 
study does the wide range of ecclesiastical and secular 
buildings, our cathedrals, churches, monastic edifices, 
our castles and fortified gates afford! How much 
interest attaches to our round towers, and what vene- 
ration to our sculptured crosses! 

It is not at all surprising that such historic and 
artistic treasures should even at a distance be held in 
the highest esteem, but it is a matter of the deepest 
regret thateno individual or associated body has 
hitherto taken up the work of illustration in an adequate 
and systematic way. 

When Mr. Godwin,* for instance, first beheld the 
venerable group at Monasterboice, he tells us, that he 
had never been more deeply impressed by any archi- 
EE APSE EY eM RT ONES TE APY bia NS ca INS ee 


BARTON. 


® Tho Editor of our London contemporary, The Butider. 


tectural scene whatever. Of the same class we may 
mention Clonmacnoise, in King’s County ; Glenda- 
lough, in Wicklow; and Foure, in Westmeath. 

Mr. Blake, in describing Kilconnel Abbey, said, 
that among the numerous tourists and archeologists 
who run round the country every year, there are but 
few who know that the west of Ireland, the county of 
Galway in particular, abounds with remains of the 
most important character as exemplars of Ireland’s 
only perfect style of medieval church building, and of 
its peculiarity as compared with the contemporary 
styles in England. From among such remains he 
chose Kjlconnell for admeasurement, in consequence 
of its comparatively good style of preservation, and as 
displaying peculiarities in mass and detail. 

It has been thought, that from certain assimilation 
to the broad character of Southern Europe, and to the 
flamboyant lines of the Continent, that some Spanish 
or Flemish element may have been introduced, either 
through the employment of foreign artists, or the study 
of foreign models. But, while thanking Mr. Blake 
for the good service he performed, and which it is 
hardly too much to hope the Institute will at no 
distant day render available to the public, we by no 
means award the position of highest importance to the 
Abbey of Kilconnell. 

Mr. Donaldson found much to observe at Kil- 
mallock, which he measured, not perhaps in the same 
painstaking way as the foregoing, but in a manner 
sufficient for general reference and comparison ; and 
there are many others that would equally repay the 
consideration of qualified visitors in this class of 
buildings alone. When called on business to this 
country some five years ago, the gentleman we have 
just named employed the intervals of special duties in 
the eager inspection and study of our leading memo- 
rials—the professor thus setting a laudable and valu-. 
able example to the student. A stride takes him 
from the winding Liffey to the Boyne—from Dublin 
to Drogheda—where he finds ample food for admira- 
tion in the grandeur of the railway viaduct, the 
stupendous elevation of its roadway, and the long 
perspective of its lofty piers. He looks not only at 
this grand work, but from it, tracing on the one hand 
the richly wooded banks of the river as it approaches. 
the sea, and on the other allowing the eye to wander 
over arich expanse of inland acenery. In a town of 
such antiquity there are many items of medizval 
origin, of which the bold majestic mass of St. Lau- 
rence’s Gate, and the ecclesiastical ruin of Saunders’ 
Gate, with its noble arch and certain peculiarities, 
formed the chief objects of attention. Of the latter he 
says, a great knowledge of constructive skill is evinced 
in the present position of this tower, which stands 
firm on the dilapidated piers, without any buttresses 
at the angles or from the masses beneath to contribute 
to ita stability. It is a striking fragment of bye-gone 
times, and speaks of a noble church that once covered 
the area, perhaps with monastic buildings attached, 
and the residence of a religious fraternity. There are, 
he adds, several other remains in Drogheda mixed up 
with commercial warehouses which would doubtless 
yield much fruit to careful investigation. 

We again notice our traveller at Belfast—the Liver- 
pool of Ireland—the cheerful, busy appearance of 
which, and its wide, clean, and well-paved streets, 
could not fail to attract attention. He speaks com- 
mendingly of the roads in the neighbourhood, but 
deplores the absence of monuments of art; in fact, in 
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the North of Ireland, where Scotland has sent her sons 
as settlers, so that the descendants outnumber the 
oyiginal inhabitants, the Presbyterian and utilistic 
element has produced nothing of a monumental or 
architectural class. Among men, simple, unpre- 
tending, thrifty, and devoted to utilitarian objects, the 
art element has found no response in this part of 
Ireland. Even in Londonderry itself, says our visitor, 
I did not find a single object worthy my pencil; and 
it was not ti'l we got to Enniskillen that Irish antiquity 
and mediaval art began to indicate themselves. The 
object of this northern excursion, however, being the 
contemplation of the basaltic wonders of the Giants’ 
Causeway, which more than compensate for any monu- 
ments of man’s hand, we take leave of him in the 
udmiration of those majestic columnar groupings and 
rocky precipices, which, he says, ‘* made us feel that 
we stood in the centre of one of the most glorious 
temples of the Almighty’s own creation.” 

We must close this paper with a renewed invocation 
to our native students, begging them to go forth and 
reap the rich harvest which lies ready for the sickle; 
but, although much good may thus be done, we feel 
that a society, having for its objects the conservation 
and representation of Irish antiquities, would be the 
moat effectual agency for its accomplishment. And 
we are sure that it would deserve a grateful recogni- 
tion, not merely in this country, but throughout the 
British empire, and among the enlightened circles of 
Europe. 


ee 


TOPOGRAPHICAL [ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN SUBURBS OF KILKENNY.* 


BY MR. JOHN HOGAN. 


THe western side of the city of Kilkenny is situate along the 
eastern slope of a ridge which projects from the south, and is 
bounded on the east and north by the stream of the Bregach, 
and on the east by the river Nore. This district, denuded of its 
thoroughfares and its domiciles, of its piles of masonry, its 
mansions and its court-yards, would present to an observer on the 
opposite bank of the river the aspect of an elevated promontory 
sloping towards the north, and from unequal altitudes, declining 
to the banks of the streams which wash the irregular curves of 
its base. At its western extremity, this ridge attains its greatest 
elevation, and under the name of “ Robert’s Hill,” abruptly 
descends to the bank of the Bregach. The environs of the 
ancient parish church of St. Patrick (including the eutire district 
outside the south wall of the town) and the locality kuown by 
the soubriquet of “‘Shradh na buddagh,’’ from the southern 
suburbs of Kilkenny. These localities preserve to our own tines 
many of their original peculiarities. Their traditionary lore and 
primitive observances shed around them a degree of romantic 
interest which the stérn utilitarianism of modern times would 
despise or ignore. Social changes, resulting from various causes, 
have all but obliterated the primeeval features worn hy those quaint 
neighbourhioods. Each locality is rapidly changing its character ; 
every year tends to efface some one of its surviving vestiges. To 
gather up a few of the time-honoured traditions, and to preserve 
from total oblivion the still recoverable traces of the early topo- 
graphy of Kilkenny, are the end and aim of this humble essay. 

The town walls were erected by Robert Talbot, ‘‘a worthie 
gentleman,” about the year 1400, portions of them are stil] stand- 
ing, and the entire was nearly perfect a hundred years ago, at 
the period of Rocque’s survey. This fortification consisted of 
three faces, which formed the northern, southern, and western 
boundaries of the ** Hightown,” and, with the river as eastern 
line, enclosed an oblong aree, about 2600 feet from north to south, 
by 1009 from east to west. The south wall extended from near 
the south tower of the castle to the towe: still standing in the 
National Model School grounds. The west wall formed nearly a 
right angle with the former, and ran in a northern line from this 
tower to near the bank of the Bregach River, where it turned to 
the east, formed a re-entrunt angle, and, having reached the 
Bregach, thence followed the course of the stream till it termi- 
nated in ‘* Evans’ Turret,” at the junction of the Bregach with 


® Read before Kilkenny Archseulogical Society, and published in Transactions. 


the Nore. The north wall was furnished with two gates, viz., 
the ‘*Gray Frerren Gate,” and the “ Hightown Gate.” The 
south wall had two gates, ‘ Castle Gate,” and “St. Patrick's 
Gate,” and the western wall was provided with three gates, 
namely, “* Walkin’s Gate,” “ St. James’s Gate,” and the “ Black 
Frerren Gute.’’ We will now ramble along the site of this old 
rampart: we shall stop at each of the principal parts, and enquire 
whence led the ancient road which must have existed at the time 
of the erection of the gute; and ae one of the most interesting 
localities in the suburbs, ‘‘ Walkin’s Gate,” is now being denuded 
of the last traces of its primeval simplicity, so that probably in 
avery few years the name of even the locality will be erased 
from our suburban geography, and superseded by a more modern 
title, namely, ‘‘ The Fair Green,” we will, in consequence, com- 
mence our inquiry with— 

Walkin’s Gate.—This gate stood over the street of the same 
name, about the site of the present Poor Relief Office. Part of 
the foundation may still he seen at the opposite side of the street, 
at the entrance to a starch-yard. In 1628, David Rothe occupied 
the roome over this gate, for which he paid the Corporation the 
annua) rent of 8d. The gate was still standing in the year 1757, 
and was probably taken down to afford a more commodious 
approach of the Cork road into the city, about the year 1788, as 
the lease of the houses built on its south side, and running thence 
into the Sconce, bears this date, and is signed “ William Davis, of 
Kilkenny, Gentleman.” 

Sixty years ago, the site of the gate at the south side was 
occupied by # smal! cottage, in which John Ayres, one of the old 
Protestant Freemen of the town, resided. This house was subse- 
quently taken down by the late Sir John Blunden, Bart., and the 
large dwelling erected now used as the Relief Office. Down to 
the year 1775 no house bad been built on the north side of the 
street, from this gate to the corner of Flood-street. A dead wall 
separated the road or street from the Nursery Garden, the 
principal entrance into which was then close by Walkin’s Gate 
opposite the Poor Relief Office. The open space further west, 
since known as “ Walkin’s Lough,” was then called ‘“‘ Walkin's 
Green.” The range of cahins now partially concealed behind the 
grave-yard was then recognised as the ‘ Closh,” and here termi- 
nated our western suburbs one hundred years ago. 

St Rioch’s Churchyard.—St. Rioch’s, or as it is valgarly 
called, St. Rock’s Churchyard, is situated at the southmost angle 
of Walkiu’s Green. A range of cabins formerly separated it from 
the road, and were only removed within the last forty vears. In 
front of each of these houses a cesspool was sunk for the manu- 
facture of manure, and I have been informed by those who saw 
them, that from the ends and sides of these pools, human skele- 
tons projected out, proving that at one period the churchyard 
extended under the line of the present road, and, as we shall 
now see, it also extended down under the lough towards the 
centre of the Green. The tradition respecting the origin of St. 
Rioch's, preserved in the folk-lore of the last generation in this 
neighbourhood, is not without interest in our present enquiry. 
According to it, the bed of the lough was originally an isolated 
valley surrounded by woods; a spring well rippled from one of 
its slopes, and meandered as a rivulet at its bottom. Within the 
shelter of this secluded vale St. Rioch built his cell, wherein he 
lived for a time in solitude and prayer; he was subsequently 
joined by a numerous body of disciples whom the fame of his 
sanctity attracted to his retirement ; here he died and was buried, 
and over his grave his followers erected a church, and dedicated 
it to his memory. Subsequent events converted the locality into 
a ruin; the channel through which the water escaped became 
choked up, and henceforth the heautiful valley of St. Rioch served 
only as a basin or pond to contain the waters from the surrounding 
elevations. 

Whatever importance or value may be attached to this tale, it 
is quite certain that a “holy well” formerly existed here, and it 
was so generally believed by the old inhabitants sixty years ago. 
In the summer season, when the waters had evaporated, the 
custom had long prevailed amongst the people of the locality to 
evacuate the deposits of the lough, and remove them for manure. 
About the year 1812, one Timothy Kelly, by trade a hree~hes- 
maker, hut at the time of this narrative a retailer of punch and 
porter in the house in High-street lately taken down to erect the 
new grocery establishment of Mr. John Coyne, determined to 
carry on this operation on a monster scale. Ona July morning 
he employed forty labourers to extract the mud from the bed 
of the hasin; they ranged themselves in a line north from the 
grave-yard, and speedily opened a ravine in the accumulated 
debris carried down by the streams for probably some hundreds 
of years. In the course of this operation, a man named Michael 
Murphy, a native of this district, came on a range of stones 
rudely placed so as to form so many steps, ahout midway between 
the grave-yard and the centre of the green, or somewhere very 
close to the present Guol-road, when he exclaimed ina tone of 
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triumph—“ I heave the well.” He continued to remove the slimy 
material, and found the stones to lead tu an enclosure of irregularly 
shaped stones, apparently placed by design ; further investigations 
were here intercepted by the lord of the soil, Mr. Mulballen 
(father of Edward Mulhallen, Ksq., of Seville Lodge), who pro- 
hibited the removal of the manure by Kelly, but permitted the 
excavators to carry it off for their own use. I have this narra- 
tive from an eye-witness who is still living, and was standing in 
the grave-yard as a spectator ; he heard Murphy cry out he had 
found the well, and he was able to recoguise the stone steps at 
the bottom of the pit; they were not so deep as the height of a 
man under the level road. Much interest, but no surprise, was 
evinced on the occasion, as then and previously no doubt was 
entertained that “St. Rock’s Well” was covered over by the 
waters of the lough. The next fall of rain restored the place to 
its usual appearance, and the whole transaction was soon out of 
roind. At that period the grave-vard was not enclosed by walls ; 
it was inundated by water in the winter, and a desecrated common 
in the summer ; it was, nevertheless, a place of annual pilgrimage, 
which continued down to our own times. 

Dr. Petrie assures us that the primitive ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in Ireland were founded hy the saints whose names they 
still respectively retain. Hence the relationship claimed for 
Rioch with Patrick and Mel, taken in connexion with the interest- 
ing topographical coincidence just noticed, reflects a new ray of 
light on our primitive ecclesiology, and exhibits the National 
Apostie and his two nephews founding here three missionary 
stations, which with a fourth subsequently opened by St. Kenny, 
ultimately grew up into su many parochial establishments, modi- 
fied in name and locality to suit the altered circumstances of the 
times, but still retaining in the sites of the primitive churches 
the names of the respective founders, and the evidence that from 
the beginning the ecclesiastical districts or parishes of what we 
now call Kilkenny were numerically the sameas at the present day. 

It may now be difficult, if not impossible, to determine with 
certainty the precise period of the partition of St. Rioch’s parish, 
or the suppression of his church, but the probable era may be 
arrived at from collateral and ascertained circumstances. There 
ean be little doubt that the present ecclesiastical divisions of 
Kilkenny were constructed eubsequent to the establishment of 
the cathedral here, and consequent on the foundation of St. Mary’s 
Church and parirh in the “ Hightown.” The Bishops of Ossory, 
after the Conq'est, being of English extraction, naturally 
fostered the growth of the English colony here. Ware, in the 
“* Life of Hugh Rufus,” goes so far as to say that that prelate 
granted a portion of Kilkenny to William Earl Marshal ; and 
Stanihurst records “that ‘the Hizh-town’ was builded by the 
English after the Conquest, and had a parcel of the ‘ Irishtown’ 
thereto united by the Bishop his grant made unto the founders 
thereof upon their earnest request.” From this liberality in 
temporals, we may form an idea of the Bishop’s munificence in 
spirituals ; and whilst the Earl at one end of the settlement was 
investing his ville with political franchises and civic exemptions, 
the Bishop, from the opposite extremity, was endowing it with 
ecclesiastical immunities and parochial dignities ; and hence the 
establishment of St. Mary’s Church and parish, from which we 
may date the first encroachment on the ancient territory of 
St. Rioch. 

Though it is not recorded in the “ Charter,’’ there can be little 
doubt that the Earl retained for his own new church beyond the 
bridge that portion of the parish of St. John which still lies at 
the south-west side of the River Nore, which includes the Castle 
grounds and part of the ‘‘ Duke’s Meadows,” and which must 
have previously formed part of St. Patrick’s parish. The annexa- 
tion of this important tract to St. John’s, and of the townland 
now known as “‘ Archer’s-street Lot,’’ to St. Canice’s, 80 encroached 
on the ancient parish of St. Patrick, that it was necessary to 
indemnify the representative of the ‘‘ National Apostle,” and 
accordingly the western and largest portion of St. Rioch is 
annexed to his parish as an equivalent. If these views be 
well founded, it will follow that the abolition of St. Rioch's 
parish was accomplished during the episcopacy of Hugh Rufus, 
‘* the first English Bishop of Ossory.” 

When St. Mary’s Church passed out of the hands of the Roman 
Catholics, they soon after erected a chapel outside of the town 
wall. To this modern fune they carried the discipline and tradi- 
tional observance of the older church, and amongst them 1 can 
trace a special honour for St. Rioch. This was manifested by a 
full-sized oil painting of this saint, which was preserved in 
“* James’s-street Chapel” (as it is named in Rocque’s map) down 
to the year 1804; those who remember it, and are still living, 
thas describe it :—‘“‘ The saint was represented seated on a rock, 
in the midst of a forest, clothed in a loose scarlet robe, with a 
dog fawning at and apparently engaged in licking the sores and 
bruises on his feet.” Of the original history of this picture | 
ean discover nothing. Whether, with other things that have 


come down to our times, it may have heen transferred here from 
St. Mary’s Church, is now impossible to ascertain. From time 
immemorial it was suspended at the “‘ Epistle side” of the altar, 
util, in Bishop Lanigan’s time, it was superseded by another 
painting of the same saint of more artistic pretentions. When 
the altar had been erected which still stands in the old chapel, 
the Bishop wrote to a gentleman.a friend of his, then in Portngal, 
to order three pictures to be puinted for its decoration. These 
were the “ Crucifixion ;” the *‘ Assumption of the Virgin,” to 
whom the church was dedicated ; and a full-length portrait of 
St. Rioch, the patron of the ancient parish: so that down to that 
period no donbt can be entertained that the privileges claimed for 
St. Rioch in this paper were then partially recognised. This 
painting still exists, and represents the saint in the garb of a 
pilgrim, with a flowing scarlet tunic over the habit of a religieuse, 
to which is attached the scallop shell, and a girdle round his 
waist. He stands erect in a forest ; his left foot rests on a rock ; 
he holds in his left band a pilgrim’s staff, from a hook near the 
top of which a travelling wallet is suspended, and to which he 
appears emphatically to point attention with the fourth finger of 
his right hand. The great peculiarity of the painting is the 
Trishism of the countenance, the expression of which is homely and 
familiar. The three pictures bear each the following inscription :— 
“* Eques Foschini, Ulissiponensis, Inv.‘et Pinxit, A.D. 1807." 

The Langtons, Comerfords, Maddens, Shees, and many of the 
other families of Kilkeimy, were the principal benefactors of the 
old chapel; its clergy were also natives af Kilkenny, and, in 
consequence, the ecclesiastical traditiona of the town were more 
directly transmitted and more faithfully preserved then than 
since. If during this period the clients of Rioch assembled 
annually to hold his festival day on the site of his old church; if 
during the same period a special spot was set apart for his picture 
in the chapel of the ‘** Hightown ;” and if under improved cir- 
cumstances, and by special design, a painting more worthy of the 
respect entertained for him be ordered from the Continent to fill 
the niche reserved for it in the new chapel, it is not evident that 
this veneration is hut the vestige of a more ancient and extensive 
practice, and we may not safely infer that the Bishop who 
abolished his parish, and suppressed his church (to use the sarcasm 
of Ledwich), “ to appease the tutelar saint, and to atone for the 
sacrilege, founded an altar or chapel” in Saint Mary’s Church, 
‘Sand dedicated it to him,” where his memory was perpetuated 
and honoured, whence both were subsequently transferred to 
St. Mary’s Chapel, where, unfortunately, they now no longer exist?* 


TRISH TRAMWAYS. 


THE Marquis of Clanricarde moved in the house of Lords on 19th 
ult., the second reading of this bill, which he said had received 
the support of men of all parties in Irelund. Last year a measure 
on the same subject passed the Lower House without opposition, 
and stood for a second reading in their lordships’ house on the 14th 
of April. Parliament, however, having been prorogued a few days 
afterwards, the bill necessarily dropped. It had been objected to 
the bill that these tramways would be so good and 80 cheap that 
they would compete with the established railway; but there was 
a clause in the bill which amply provided against any such con- 
sequence. He was informed upon good authority that in America 
$4,000,000 persons had been carried with only twelve cases of 
bodily injury, aud he defied comparison in safety between trum ways 
and anv other kind of conveyance. 

The Earl of Lucan entertained the etrongest possible objection 
to the bill, and denounced it as a cheat, a railway bill in disguise. 
The “ horse” tramway might le turned into the “ locomotive.” 

After a brief passage at arms between the “ noble Marquis ” and 
*¢ the noble Ear),” Lord Lifford said there was no fear that inferior 
lines of tramway would run across the country, because as much 
care was taken to select good lines as in the case of railways. 
The lines must be approved by the Irish Boards of Works, and 
afterwards by the Lord Lieutenant, and then ultimately they must 
come before Parliament for approval, the only difference being that 
the Lord Lieutenant would take charge of each bill, and that the 
promoters would be saved theexpense of aprivate bill. He trusted 
that their lordships would read the bill a second time. 

The Earl of Mayo came down with the intentiou of opposing 
this bill, believing that there was an ultimate design of turning 
these tramways into railways. After hearing the speeches of the 
noble lords who advocated the bill, he had, however, altered his 
opinion, and should support the second reading. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde implored the house not to throw out 
the bill, it being a measure of a most benificial and practical 
character. 

The motion for the second reading was then agreed to. 


® Since this paper was written, the picture of St. Rioch has becn purchased 
by the Rev. M. Birch, P.P., for the parish chapel of Muckalee, so that his 
memory has periahed where it was designed to be preserved. 
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RAILWAY COMPANIES COURTESIES TO EDITORS. 


WE desire to make special mention of a circumstance connected 
with our Editorial mission, which it would be ungracious to with- 
hold, as the least return that the recipient of a favour can make 
therefor is to acknowledge it. Our allusion refers to the courteous 
readiness with which the GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN, 
AND MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANIES of 
Ireland, respectively, have placed their lines at our service when 
the interests of our journal rendered “a trip ” desirable. To the 
former company, therefore, our readers are indebted for the parti- 
culars of the progress of ‘‘ Cork,” personally collected—and the ac- 
companying illustration as given in our July No.—and to the latter 
for references which appear in current No. to those towns in the 
province of Connaught. The favour thus accorded is by no means 
slightly gratifying to us ; it makes us feel that our mission, which 
is exclusively of a scientific, artistic, and industrial character, is 
appreciated, and it somewhat flatters our vanity at having been so 
fortunate as to pursue it satisfactorily so far. Independent of 
the compliment to ourselves personally, the public—at least that 
section of it to whom the DuBLIN BUILDER finds its way, and 
which we are happy to state is with each succeediug month ex- 
tending considerably, both within and without the pale of the pro- 
fession—are, to a certain extent, Dr. to the donors ; and with that 
view, therefore, we adop$ thia mode of public acknowledgment. 


EE eR DE TIICES, 
THE VACANT SURVEYORSHIP. 


WB learn that the offices of County Surveyor, rendered vacant at 
Londonderry by the death of Mr. S. Gordon, and for the South 
Riding of Tipperary by the dismissal of Mr. Deane, are about 
being filled by the appointment of Mr. Worrall, C.E., to the 
former, and the nomination of Mr. Bower, C.E., to the latter. 
As both gentlemen are favourably known to the profession and the 
public, we have no doubt but that the selection will give general 
satisfaction. In the latter case it is probable that the appoint- 
ment may not be officially made until the pending appeal of Mr. 
Deane for wrongful dismissal shall! have been heard, and the opinion 
of the public should therefore be suspended. 


SANDFORD CHURCH. 


THE works now in progress at this church consist of an addition 
to the western end in the Italio-gothic style, and the removal of 
the plaster ceiling internally, the present roof timbers being ex- 
posed to view, the under side of the rafters sheeted with deal, the 
roof trusses wrought and rendered ornamental by certain additions, 
and the whole stained and varnished. The addition is calculated 
to give some architectural pretension to the preseat very unpre- 
possessing structure, and affords internally three porches with 
entrances, stairs to gallery, and an organ loft. In the front eleva- 
tion is the principal entrance, a deeply recessed semicircular arch, 
springing from four columns with sculptured capitals, and divided 
within into a double doorway over which isa tympanum filled with 
decorative perforations. Above, the face of the building isdivided in- 
to three bays by pilasters, terminating in an inclined corbel course 
under the cornice,the central bay is filled with a handsome rose win- 
dow. The gable follows the slope of the present flat roof, and is sur- 
mounted by a deep cornice. There is a bell turret with an open 
belfry stage and pyramidal stone roof on the southern side. 
Certain portions of the work are intended to be commemorative of 
the late Archdeacon Irwin, and to bear suitable inscriptions. 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn & Lanyon, of 64, Upper Sackville-street, 
are the architects ; Mr. Butler, contractor. The first stone of the 
addition was laid on the 25th ult., by the Archdeacon of 
Kildare. 


Under the same architects, there is in course of erection near 
Naas, in the county Kildare, an extensive mansion for Richard 
Moore, Esq. Style, a modern adaptation of Elizabethan. Messrs. 
Cockburn & Sons are the contractors. Mr. Drew is acting as 
clerk of works. 


CASTLEBAR. 


A RETROGRADE movement is painfully palpable in this, the 
Metropolis of Mayo, and the word progress seems to be absent 
from the vocabulary of every class, commercial and otherwise, 
throughout. This fact is greatly attributable to the depopulation of 
the rural district by famine, consequent fever and emigration. The 
town numbers some 4,000 inhabitants, not one-third of whom would 
seem to be even in moderately comfortable circumstances; filth 
and misery are everywhere prevalent, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities in sanitary respects is superlatively reprehensible. Yet 
withal the elementary faculties tending to comfort and prosperity, 
are, to our mind, present, however blind the inhabitants may be to 
the fact. Westport hay ia within 7 miles, Ballina and Swinford 
respectively distant some 16 and 10 Irish miles; assizes are held 
twice a-year, at which large numbers congregate ; and with a noble 
country in the immediate vicinity of the town itself, the centre of 
an important agricultural district, and other advantages of which 
more prosperous towns cannot boast, the backward condition of 
Castlebar is unpardonable, and suggests the supposition that the 
fault must lie in the indolence of its inhabitants. At the termi- 
nation of the main street—which is much narrower than in other 
towns, and with shops and dwellings of paltry character at either 
side—is a large green with spreading trees comprising about one 
acre, and affording a spavious promenade for the inhabitants. At 
one side of this square is the Court House, originally designed by the 
late Mr. Papworth, and having a hexastyle Grecian Doric portico of 
iron, and plain wings one story high with compo’d front; but re- 
cently considerable additions and alterations have been made 
thereto, the wings elevated to two storeys, and finished with 
pediments of chiselled limestone, under the directions of Mr. 
Wilkinson, architect ; Mr. Cooley, a local builder, being the 
contractor. The internal arrangements comprise a central hal! 
with a long flight of stairs leading to upper storey, the Record 
Court being at one side, and the Crown Court at the other, with 
judges’, barristers’ apartments, &c. Referring to the new works, 
Judge Christian at last assizes remarked “that however the Court 
House was improved in other respects, it certainly was not in 
point of hearing.” The other public buildings are the County Infir- 
mary, an antiquated structure in the Green, a magnificent barracks 
for 1,000 men, but untenanted, and the grass growing in the 
square—a significant sign of the peace of the country—the Pro- 
testant Church with square embattled tower, erected by the 
Board of First Fruits, and with a monument externally to the 
late Major-General ,O’Malley ; the workhouse, a very extensive 
block of buildings; the new county Gaol, in the castellated style, 
designed by Mr. Darley, and erected in 1834 at a cost of £23,000 ; 
a large poorhouse, and a repetition of the old barn model for a 
Roman Catholic Chapel. The Earl of Lucan has a farm close to 
the town, with an extensive farmstead, and sawing machinery ; but 
the dwelling-bouse has closed windows—the ty pe of absenteeism— 
and the general aspect of “ the Lawn” is by no means of a model 
character. In Castlebar the builder's occupation is completely gone, 
for the present, but we anticipate some reaction when the new 
Lunatic Asylum, for which we learn the grand jury have directed 
Mr. Wilkinson to prepare plans, is about being erected. This town 
is associated in historic memory with the expedition of the French 
to Ireland in 1789, and a sharp battle which resulted in the rout 
of the latter, took place on an elevated site in the immediate 
suburbs. 


BRITISH LABOUR. 


Tue Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal, of the 7th ult., says, that 
**In England, Scotland, and Ireland labour is in a very unsettled 
state, and much suffering is anticipated amoug the working classes. 
In London a strike for the nine hours movement is contemplated 
among the building operatives. In Cork the masons are on a strike, 
and much suffering is the consequence.” In some respects we will 
not question the accuracy of the above; but, as regards the un- 
settled state of labour in this part of the British Isles, we must 
remind our contemporary that, far from that being the truth, the 
supply is by no means commensurate with the demand for skilled 
able-bodied labourers; also, that the strike of the masons in Cork 
was but of very temporary duration, and the best feeling has 
been secured between master and workman. 


——. ee 


STATUE OF SIR CHARLES BARRY. 

LoRD PALMERSTON was waited upon the other day by a de- 
putation of the Institute of Architects for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a proposal in reference to such a mark of honor to the de- 
ceased architect of the Palace of Parliament. His lordship is 
understood to have expressed his personal acquiescence in the 
erection, by the Government, of a statue of Sir Charles in the 
raised extension of Westminster Hall, between St. Stephen’s lobby 
and the immediate access to the ‘*‘ Houses.” A better site could 
hardly have been chosen. 
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PAUL, CORK—Massrs. PuoGin AND ASHLIN, ARCHITECTS. 


NEW CHURCH OF 8S. PETER AND PAUL, CORK. 


A BRIEF notice of this building with particulars collected during 
a recent personal visit, was given in the July No. of this journal, 
and we now present our readers with a view of the interior looking 
towards the chancel, and engraved by Mr. Hanlon from a photo- 
graph furnished to us by the architects, Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin- 
As already stated, the site for the church is by no means favourable 
to the display of its beautiful features, and must not a little inter- 
fere with the pardonable vanity of the architects, who, as a matter 
of course, would have preferred to have had its parts displayed to 
the hest advantage, and not with its ‘‘light hid under a bushel,” 
as unhappily is the result of the site chosen, let who may be to 
blame. Even to obviate this difficulty in a degree hereafter, an 
expenditure will be necessitated, which, if our information as to 
financial matters be correct, will prove quite impracticable ; it is, 
therefore, a subject for regret by all concerned with the uuder- 
taking and by the citizens, that this truly handsome architectural 
work on which an important sum is being expended, should be so 
completely obscured that a stranger shall have to seek for it, and 


experience a difficulty in discovering what should be a prominent 
and conspicuous feature amongst the monuments of the city, The 
length of the church—which is cruciform on plan, and comprises 
nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, &c.,—is in the clear 145 feet by 
80 feet, the nave being 35 feet in width, and the height to apex of 
roof 87 feet 9 inches. The construction of the roof presents some 
noteworthy features, and the proportions of the arcades separating 
nave from aisles are graceful and lofty. Five two-light windows 
with plate tracery heads, light the chancel,which is semi-dodecagon 
in form, and measures 35 feet by 17 feet 6 inches in clear. A 
handsome tower 27 feet 3 inches square at the base tapering to 25 
feet 3 inches, and surmounted by a beautiful spire attaining an 
altitude of 292 ft., is to be placed at the western end. The materials 
employed throughout are Glanmire red stone for walling, lime- 
stone for the dressings of doors and windows, quoins, &e., and 
Portland for the tracery. The shafts of the arcade piers are of 
marble, with polished limestone bases and caps; thdte in the chancel 
are of Connemara green, and the ornamental portions of Caen 
stone. The cost, exclusive of tower and spire, will be about 
£11,000; the builder is Mr. Barry M‘Mullen, and the clerk of 
works, Mr. Langford. > 
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THE DUBLIN BUILDER AND THE WORKS AT ST. 
PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


@ 

We are taken to task by the EBvening Mail, which somewhat 
erroneously entitles this journal the Irish Builder, for a corres- 
pondent’s letter that appeared in July No. with reference to the 
works now in progress at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and a polite 
intimation of surprise is conveyed “ that any Irish journal would 
allow itself to be the medium of so paltry and transparent a mani- 
festation of ill-feeling.” |Assuredly our contemporary mis- 
conceives greatly the principles on which our journal is being 
conducted, if for a moment it supposes that we would willingly 
allow its pages to be perverted into a conveyance of either private 
pique or professional jealousy ; and, moreover, it could not have 
arrived at such a sweeping conclusion if the critic for our contem- 
perary had read our Editorial remarks on the same subject at 
page 274,June No. We are not disposed to take up the cudgels 
for our incognito correspondent in substantiating his statements 
as to the precise nature of the works in progress, or in justifying 
his suggestions; but we confess that we are unable to trace through- 
out his remarks that ‘“‘ manifestation of ill-feeling ’’ discovered by 
the Evening Mail. To prevent misunderstanding, however, as to our 
position in this matter, we may mention, that on being apprized of 
Mr. Guinness’ handsome gift, we desired to place the earliest and 
most authentic intelligence before our readers and the public, and 
for that purpose we wrote in an editorial capacity both to the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s and to Mr. Guinness himself, requesting to be 
favoured with particulars, for publication, as to the nature of the 
proposed works, but neither of those communications were an- 
swered. Our subsequent reference to the fact of Mr. Guinness 
not having called in professional supervision for such an important 
work, is one which on principle we felt ourselves in duty called 
on to make, and to which we still faithfully adhere ; but our con- 
temporary will please to bear in mind that it was conveyed without 
reflecting on the laudable intentions of the donor, or any party 
concerned, and without “any display of professional spleen or 
disappointment.” We would also remind the Evening Mail 
that the DUBLIN BUILDER, as a professional and class organ, is 
not singular in its strictures, as The ( London) Builder of similar 
mission—which probably may get more credit for disinterestedness 
than we do—of the 21st ult., has the following correspondence and 
editorial remarks on the same matter :— 

“© The Cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin.—Sir,—It has been 
frequently stated, and as often denied, that the extensive works 
here are being proceeded with without efficient professional super- 
intendence, if any. Can any one throw any light on the subject? 
Or, if the Dean and Chapter and Mr. Guinness have been unjustly 
accused, can any one name the gentleman or gentlemen to whom 
has been entrusted the delicate task of renovating and restoring 
the most perfect remnant of mediwval glory in this country.— 
DELTA.” 

“We have every reason to believe that there is not any architect 
superintending the works at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, although the 
donation of Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness for its restoration is £20,000; 
and it is understood that if that amount be insufficient, more funds 
will be forthcoming from the same quarter. The builder (Mr. Timothy 
Murphy) appears to be proceeding partly on plans made some time 
ago. The sooner a proper architect be appointed the better, or Mr. 
Guinness, instead of doing the good he desires, and gaining the credit 
his liberality deserves, may find himself justly reprobated or ridiculed 
for his share in an injurious vandalism.” 


Memorials to the late distinguished architects, A. Welby Pugin 
and Sir Charles Barry, R. A., are proposed; the former consisting 
of a statue, to be placed in the Palace of Westminster, and the latter 
a travelling fund for the education of young architects. 

A new free public library is now building in Worcester, Mass. It 
will front 60 feet on Elm-street, and is 75 feet deep. Its exterior 
will be of the best pressed brick, with freestone trimmings. It is 
two stories high, with the exception of the south-east corner, which 
is one story of 21 feet in height, that it may be lighted from the 
roof. The front is plain, with a French roof and portico at the 
entrance. : 


THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT CORK. 


THE preparations which for a lengthened period have been ma- 
king in this city to enaure a creditable display at the exhibition of 
agricultural produce and implements, of cattle, poultry, &c., 
have proved most signally successful ; and the result may be pro- 
nounced as one of immense National, as well as local importance. 
The Corn Exchange building was dresssd in its gayest attire, and 
a quantity of new work executed in adapting and adding to the 
interior for the reception both of the biped and quadruped visitors. 
An additional impetus was given to the well-known energetic 
faculties of the Southern Metropolitans in providing a fitting 
reception for the Lord Lieutenant, who, with his usual anxiety for 
industrial advancement, considerately lent the prestige of his 
presence—no small trifling element of success—to the occasion. 
Irrespective of the*temporary new Cattle sheds, which we may 
remark en passant, were of appropriate construction, and tastefully 
decorated with many-coloured striped calicoes, a spacious and 
permanent supper room, 90 feet in length by 30 feet in width, was 
also added. We likewise noticed what the readers of the DUBLIN 
BUILDER must admit we have both by precept and illustration 
sought ardently to introduce more extensively into this country, 
viz., an abundant supply through drinking fountains of the aqua 
pura. Two large troughs tor animals were erected in the pro- 
menades, at either sides of which were ranged the cattle, &c., 
stalls; and two in the implement yards, besides which we should 
not omit to mention a jet supplied with a liquid more fragrant than 
useful, viz., Hau de Cologne, before his Excellency’s table. We 
must reluctantly, but in deference to our province, pass over in this 
notice many matters interesting to the general reader, and confine 
ourselves to such departments only as have a relation thereto. 
The prize cups and piece of plate are very beautiful specimens of 
art, two of the former being respectively entitled the “ Peter 
Purcell,” and ‘ The Waterford,” value 100 sovereigns each, and 
two others “The Croker,” and ‘‘ The Irish Farmers’ Gazette,” 
value 50 sovereigns each. The names of the general exhibitors 
in the implement and other apparatus department are fumiliar to 
our readers, and amongst them we notice Messrs. Garrett & Sons, 
of Suffolk, Smith & Ashby, of Stamford, Richmond & Chandler, 
Manchester, Ransomes & Sims, Ipswich, Barrett, Exall & 
Andrewes, Reading; Musgrave, brothers, Belfast; Perrott, Cork ; 
Murphy, Cork ; Shekleton, Dundalk ; Kennan & Son, Toole & Co., 
William Daniel, Dublin, and numerous others. 


DIOCESAN SEMINARY OF THE HOLY CROSS, 
CLONLIFFE. 


Tu1s intended building, the erection of which will be immediately 
commenced, will be 260 feet in length, and five storeys in height ; 
the basement storey will be half sunk and 14 feet in height; it will 
contain refectory, 71 feet by 28 feet, stores, kitchen offices, 
servants’ rooms, corridor, bath rooms, &c. ; the principal storey 
will be approached by a very wide flight of stone steps, and 
through a rustic stone portico, supported by rectangular pillars, 
and will contain entrance hall 23 feet by 15, reception rooms 23 
feet by 15, study hull 41 feet by 30, library 23 feet by 30, chapel 
28 feet by 40, corridor 12 feet wide, and a suite of four class- 
rooms, varying in size from 28 feet by 30, to 10 feet by 23 feet. 
The upper storeys will have central corridors, with suites of 
sleeping apartments—70 in number—on each side, together with 
eight professors’ rooms, and four sitting rooms each 17 feet 
by 30 feet. The exterior will be of a plain and massive 
character, cornices and string courses of granite will mark the 
separation of the storeys, a large central projection and deep pro- 
jections on the wings will divide the fagade into three portions, on 
the central portion only the windows will have heavy stone dress- 
ings, and with the exception of granite quoins, the entire surface 
will be plain. Mr. John Bourke is the architect. 
EES —— 

ProposED EXHIBITION OF 1861 AT DUBLIN.—A meeting of 
artists, manufacturers, and others interested in the proposed 
Exhibition of 1861, met at the Royal Dublin Society House, on 
the 26th ultimo, and the preliminaries for an exhibition in 1861 
were arranged. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MEL, LONGFORD. 


DuRrinG a recent visit to this town, we had an opportunity of in- 
Ypecting the Cathedral, now partially completed ; and it is, without 
doubt, a noble pile of building ; perhaps, indeed, the most so of 
any Ecclesiastical structure in progress in this country. When 
fully completed we have no doubt but that it will reflect high credit 
oo the architect’s (Mr. John Bourke) skill. We subjoin a few 
descriptive particulars. 

The Cathedral of St. Mel’s was originally designed by Mr. 
* Keane, architect, but at the accession of the present bishop the 
works were entrusted to Mr. John Bourke, architect, who modi- 
fied and altered considerably the design for the interior, and added 
two additional columns to complete the cella and support an organ 
gallery. The building is cruciform on plan (containing three great 
vestibules, over the central one of which will be erected the camn- 
panile) nave with apsidal termination, aisles, transepts, sacristies, 
libraries, confraternity rooms, &c., the extreme length including 
portico being 240 feet, and the breadth in clear of nave and aisles 
87 feet, and across transepts 130 feet. The nave is separated 
from aisles, and the aisles from transepts by Ionic columns of 
native limestone, with arches springing directly from the capitals, 
and at the intersections of the arch mouldings are half length 
figures of demi-colossal size in various attitudes of devotion. 
Above all, a heavy entablature is continned, and the ceiling of nave 
is semi-cylindrical divided into double recessed coffers by arcs 
doubleaux, the lower portion being pierced by Dioclesian windowa 
lighting the nave. The aisles and transepts are ceiled with deeply- 
recessed coffers, and have heavy dentil cornices. The erection of 
the caimpanile is abuut being commenced after an altered design 
by Mr. Bourke, and will be in three compartments, the first 
octagonal, deeply-recessed on four faces, and containing niches for 
figures of the four Evangelists, together with a pedestal for the 
statue of St. Mel; the second to be « couple columned temple, 
containing a belfry and having pediments, inverted trusses, &c.; 
the upper, or third,. will be a drum, crowned by a dome and 
pierced with circular and rectangular opens, the whole surrounded 
by an open lantern and gilt bronze cross at a height of 166 feet 
from the ground. The erection of the great portico, 96 feet in 
length, bas been delayed owing to the difficulty of transporting 
blocks of native limestone of sufficient size, which probably may 
cause the adoption of Portland stone instead, which can be brought 
into town by direct water carriage. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS. 


‘* IT is no common period,’’ says Mr. Morris in “‘ A House for the 
Suburbs,’’ “ when the highest in rank pride themselves more on their 
absolute usefulness than on barren titles.” An observation which 
has been illustrated in a remarkable manner by the Congress on 
International Statistics assembled in London, and attended by 
many whose names stand high in the social and scientific ranks 
of Burope. The Prince Consort delivered an inaugural address, 
on the 16th ult., in which he with great modesty welcomed the 
delegates to this country, and in referring to the origin and object 
of the assemblage, alluded to it as one of the results of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, as well as to the recent place assumed by statistical 
knowledge among the sciences ; and to its importance, not only to 
governments as an enlightened basis of taxation, but to general 
commercial and individual enterprise, enabling the economist to 
deduce from the facts.of the past the probabilities of the future. 
The necessity for extreme accuracy, and the most exact definition 
of terms employed in statistical reports was also pointed out in 
the ‘‘ able, well-reasoned, and most useful address of His Royal 
Highness.”’ 

After some remarks from Lord Brougham, and an address by 
the Brazilian Minister, delivered in French and replied to by the 
Prince in that language, the Congress was declared to be open for 
the transaction of business, and we have no doubt that to its de- 
liberations very important social, results to this, and other 
countries, will be attributable. 


———— 


Aa important auction of timber will be held on 7th inst. by Messrs, 
John Martin & Son, in the Custom House Dock. (For particulars 
see advertisement. ) 

The new organ built by Messrs. White, of this city, for the 
ehurch of St. Paul, Arran-quay, is to be opened on this day. It 
is a magnificent instrument both as regards power, tone, and finish. 

The adoption of the Towns Improvement Act in Tullamore has 
been carried by a majority of 20; the voting being, for the bill 57, 
against it 37. 

The import of Canadian timber this season to the United Kingdom 
will oonsiderably exceed that of former years. ‘The price of labour 
at Quebec has reached an exorbitant pitch. 


BALLINA. 


THis town possesses all the elements which, if properly applied : 
would constitute it one of the most important in Ireland, and it is 
peculiarly favoured by its proximity to the Atlantic on the one 
hand, and in being surrounded by a beautiful country of rare 
agricultural excellence on the other. The population is about 
5,500 inhabitants, and has been numerically increasing steadily 
since the famine of 1847. Every Monday there is a market held, 
and a large amount of business transacted, chiefly comprising ex- 
ports of corn, eggs, and butter; four fairs are likewise held during 
the year. The town has macadamized streets, and paved path- 
ways; and ground in the principal streets, viz., Knox-street, a 
spacious thoroughfare, is subject to one guinea per foot, and in 
soine instances a higher rent. In 1846 a considerable improvement 
was effected in this street by the removal of a block of barrack 
buildings immediately opposite the Royal Hotel, and by the sub- 
stitution of a new rangegafter plans by Sir John Benson, architect, 
ensuring an increased and uniform width, but during recent years 
there has been very little building work of a commercial character 
executed. The Poorhouse is the most extensive building in this 
town—as unbappily it is in nearly every town in Ireland—and, 
excepting the Roman Catholic Church to which a beautiful tower 
and spire about 185 feet high was built a few years since by Mr. 
Canning, a local builder, after designs by Mr. J.J. M‘Carthy, 
architect, may be regarded as the only public building with any 
architectural pretensions, In 1798 the French landed at Rilcummin, 
near Killula, and marching to Ballina they took possession of it 
without resistance. The river Moy which runs through this town 
is navigable at high tides within a mile and a half of the main 
street, for ships of 200 tons burden, and an eminent engineer, Mr. 
Ball, estimated that an outlay of £80,000 would render it capable 
of accommodating vessels of much larger burden by means of a 
canal on the Mayo side having a lock constructed about a quarter 
of a mile distant, and a floating basin from thence to Ballina bridge. 
There is excellent salmon and trout fishing in this river and its 
tributaries, and the water power for mills and factories is unlimited, 
though unfortunately, like many other resources at the command 
of our countrymen, not tuken advantage of. The rural districts 
are thinly populated and chiefly devoted to grazing purposes, the 
character of the land being pasture of the best quality. Moreover 
there are building materials in abundance, an excellent limestone, 
brick clay—thongh the process of manufacture is by no means 
good—lime, sand, gravel, &c. Timber is imported chiefly from 
Quebec and St. John’s In sufficient quantity, but the cargoes of the 
vessels have to be lightened, and the logs floated up the river. 
There would seem to be an advantageous open for an enterprising 
capitalist in building materials to start a depot in this town, and 
establish sawing machinery now so extensively in vogue in other 
districts. Gas works have been comparatively recently introduced 
here, and erected by Messrs. Donald, Wilson & Co., of Paisley, 
on their own speculation, with a guarantee from the Town Com- 
missioners of £200 per annum for the public lights, the quality of 
the gas being equal, at least, to that of the Metropolis, but sup- 
plied to the inhabitants at the high figure of 8s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, irrespective of metre rent. We hear that two new banks are 
to be built immediately, one by the National Banking Company 
and another by the Provincial, both having at present branches in 
the town, but unsuited in their capacity for its growing require- 
ments. We trust that we may be enabled soon to chronicle addi- 
tional exertions on the part of the Town Commissioners who, to do 
them justice, seem to make the best use at present of limited 
means in sewerage and cleansing operations. 


At Crossmolina a new Roman Catholic Church is in progress of 
construction after plans by Mr. Canning, of Ballina, Mr. John 
M‘Gurrin, builder. The dimensions are 115 feet by 90 feet, with 
transepts and chancel; style, Gothic. Differences having arisen 
between the architect and builder relative to constructional ques- 
tions, they have been submitted to the arbitration of Mr. J. J. 
Lyons, of Dublin, architect, whose decision is final. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS TO SCIENTIFIC AND ARTI8STIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—Amongst the items of grants voted for Irish establish- 
ments of this character we find included for the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland £10,818; for the Royal Dublin Society, 
including the Botanic and Zoological Gardens, £6,000; the Museum 
of Irish Industry, including provincial lectures, £4,996; and the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, £300. 

KILuyNnon Mansion Hovuse.—This magnificent dwelling-house, 
which, with a spacious suite of offices, was erected after designs by 
the late Mr. Joseph Nash, architect, and 600 acres of a demesne 
delightfully and advantageously circumstanced, are for sale by 
private contract. 
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THE PIER AND BREAKWATER AT GALWAY. 


A deputation consisting of several members of the Harbour 
Board, waited on the 24th ult., upon the County Grand Jnry, to 
receive from them a renewal of their declaration to guarantee a 
tax of one penny in the pound for the interest on the money re- 
quired in the erection of a pier and breakwater, graving docks, 
&c., at Galway. 

The Chairman of the board sgid that matters connected with 
this project looked hetter, and in order to give accommodation to 
their increased shipping, and to passeugers and traffic, they would 
require a picr and breakwater. It was intended by the Commis- 
sioners to procure the consent of the ratepayers at the special 
sessions also. The ratepayers of the county would be represented 
at the board by three of the grand jury, who would look after 
their interests. 

Sir T. N. Redington moved the following resolution :—* That 
the Grand Jury of the County of Galway deeply deplores the 
rejection by the House of Lords of the psovisions in the Galway 
Harbour Bill (1860), by which the guarantee of this county for 
securing the necessary funds for the improvement of the port and 
harbour of Galway were proposed to he legalised, and that we 
hereby declare our readiness to give the said guarantee of one 
penny in the pound on the valuation of this county, for securing 
the sums required for the improvement of the harbeur and port of 
Galway, by the formation of a pier and breakwater, and graving 
and other docks; and we trust that in a future session such a 
proposition may receive the sanction of the Legislature.” 

Mr. Bodkin seconded the resolution, which was passed unani- 
mously, and the deputation withdrew. 


a) 


OBITUARY. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of Stewart Gordon, 
Esq., C.E., County Surveyor for Londonderry, an appointment 
which he held for many years with much credit, and enjoying the 
esteem of a wide circle of friends and others with whom in the 
course of his professional avocations he came in connection. 


i 


REMOVAL OF CITY CHURCHES, LONDON. 


By a Report lately made to the Home Secretary, it appears that 
the Rev. Charles Hume proposes to remove the churches, but to 
leave the cemeteries, while the inspectors incline to the removal 
of their contents also to Atting places of sepulture ; and it is con- 
templated that by the removal of the churches least used, a fund 
would be raised sufficient to provide for the religious instruction 
of many thousand people with perhaps thirty new schools. 

Among the characteristics of the sister capital must be classed 
its wonderful regenerative faculty. Not only has much of the 
city of Queen Anne’s time been rebuilt, but the very lines of street 
have been greatly altered; the approaches to the new London 
Bridge, including the noble thoroughfare of Cannon-street, are 
notable examples, and Farringdon-street, which opens up the town 
fromm north to south, is another great instance of the sume kind. 
Still the thoroughfares are choked, and new arteries of traftic are 
in process of formation. The fine Post-Office, erected by Sir 
Robert Smirke, is notoriously too small for the augmented affuirs, 
aud it may possibly be found in a few years converted into a ware- 
house for Manchester goods. ; 

A century and a-half has scarcely passed since Wren left many 
churches in a state of pristine completion, and the consecrating 
prayers were breathed over each little cemetery, devoting it to 
what then appeared an immutable destination. But how changed 
are men’s views, objects, and interests in the same place at the 
latter half of the nineteenth from those which awayed thein in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century? It is perhaps well that it 
Should be so—the change is of wholesome savour; for albeit 
churches which might have endured for ages must be demolished, 
and the venerated bones of London worthies must be disturbed, it 
is proper for us to see to the living and to admit the necessity of 
change. 

The new portion of the city of 1710, fresh from the hands of the 
architect, was no doubt an attractive place, and its merchants 
were satisfied to pass their leisure, to pay their tribute of religious 
observance, and to take their long, long sleep in the place where 
their daily pursuits had been followed, their daily bread had been 
gained. They had indeed little choice—they were simply the 
creatures of their time, as we are of ours ; there wus little security 
beyond the precincts of the town, and comparatively little corres- 


pondence with the extramural world. The change of habit but 
keeps pace with the workings of science, the development of com- 
merce, and the influence they exercise on the mental calibre. 

The intervening period has been prolific in mechanical inven- 
tions, opening out many channels of labour, and thua drawing into 
habits of industry thousands that would otherwise have pestered 
society in every form of vagrancy and destitution. Education has 
been growing in favor with the people. Schools bearing on the 
wants and opportunities of every class have heen established ; the 
mode of teaching has itself become a science; friendless and 
deserted children of the poor are trained to habits of usefulness, 
and the asperities of the criminal code bave been softened into 
measures of reform. 

As safety enlarged its boundaries on the one hand, aud com- 
merce extended its demands on the other, the principal merchants 
withdrew to the suburbs ; and this example has been so centinuously 
and extensively followed, that the eity is at this time devoted 
almost exclusively to business and depopulated as soon as its daily 
objects are completed, and the busy swarm found on ’Change at 
three o’clock are dispersed by six in every direction accessible by 
railway, hoat, or road. Verifying the remark, that ‘ The pnrauits 
of the city and vocations of the town are ahout to be exercised by 
a tidal race, whose daily ebb and flow will be as regular and de- 
cided as those of Father Thames himself. The doom of intramural 
sepulture has become the signal for extramural life, and the very 
altars, from which the boly incense of praise and prayer have 
ceased to rise, are about to follow in this remarkable exodus.” 

ee) 
LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
STANLEY AND WAPPING WAREHOUSES. 


A CRNTURY ago, across the Jrish Channel, Liverpool, a small and 
unimportant town, with few pretensions to be called a seaport, 
began to interest commercial men, and since the period of the 
American Declaration of Independence has rapidly arisen to size 
and affinence. A constant stream of trade continually ranning 
through between Manchester und the Western and Midland 
districts with the United States, Canada, as well as Australian 
emigration, increases the demand for mercantile marine accommoda- 
tion, so docks multiply, and she can now number upwards of 
thirty docks, and two huudred acres of water area. To run 
through a brief description of the mode in whicb these are 
constructed, will but serve to initiate the reader into a knowledge 
of those in progress,and in prospect of erection. With founda- 
tions in rough-bewn granite, fourteen feet below the datum of 
Old Dock Cill, laid on beech or elm piles, in lengths of from 
twenty to forty feet, they are carried up battering, in most cases; 
but in those recently constructed only about twelve or fourteen 
feet above bottom of footings, and from thence plumb to coping, 
being faced with dressed granite, arranged so us to key each other, 
Upon the coping are built warehouses upon Wapping and Stanley 
Docks, as also upon Albert Dock, that being the first instance, 
on such an extensive scale, of the kind in this kingdom. The 
immense strength required in walls having upon them such a 
mass of material is evidently attained. 

The warehouses of Stanley and Wapping Docks are constructed 
throughout so as to afford the greatest possible accommodation for 
dry goods, and are therefore fire-proof; this latter being attained 
hy floors laid with rag-stone, upon arches springing from column 
caps. The whole building is tied from east to west sides by tie 
rods 1} inches in diameter. 

‘To commence with the vaulting, the floor of which is 11 feet 
below the level of coping of dock wall, the brick piers are built 
up aronnd cast iron cores, continued to springing of the brick 
arches which carry the floor. The iron columns supporting the 
four floors above are all cast on end, with the view of obtaining 
soundness, and their strength ensured by testing pieces added, which 
may be detacned and placed on proportionate bearings, in the usual 
manner. The front columns, set back from the wall coping about 
2 feet 9 inches (to centre of column), support the front part of 
the structure, which above them is of brick-work. These are 
4 feet in diameter ut base, and abeut 15 feet high. The inner 
rows of columns are 7 in number, and are one-third the diameter. 
The thickness of walls at basement are 4 bricks thick, decreasing 
half a brick on each floor. The total length of warehouses is 
630 feet, width 90 feet, and height upwards of 70 feet. Every 
floor is arched in brick, laid with raz-flagging, iron door-frames 
and windows are also used, as well as iron doors throughont. 
Jiggers raise the goods ; cranes and hoists are provided, us also 
hatchways below. The whole is surrounded by a high granite 
wall, with gothic gate piers at end, and gates on wheel-runners, 
which renders them easy of motion. Mortar composed of best 
Halkin limestone is used throughout, with two-thirds of cinders and 
sand. A brick parapet with punelling surmounts the whole, ard 
a clock with gong, beneath a pe:ticoated canopy is provided 
The total cost of the Wapping warehouses was £43,000 and 
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upwards. The rapidity with which goods may be discharged and 
stored may be taken from the fact, that the ship ‘“ Leopard,” 
bound from Canton, discharged in Albert Dock (built on the same 
principle, and with similar accommodation to the Stanley and Wap- 
ping Docks,) 6,500 hoxes of tea, and 12 packages, from 12. 30 P.M. 
on a Saturday, to 2. 0 p.m. on Monday (excluding Sunday )—#.e., in 
8 hours, upon a calculation made some time ago. These ware- 
houses are all accommodated with hydrants placed in convenient 
positions, to be used in case of fire. 

This brief description will serve to give some idea of those 
immense storehouses of traffic, which Liverpool! within the last 
few years can boast of. Allrelating to this extensive port must 
interest our Irish readers, hetweeq_whom and it such intercourse 
exists. We therefore propose to treat of the intended Liverpool 
and Birkenhead new dock accommodation, in a future DUBLIN 
BUILDER—works that cannot he rivalled for extent and durablity 
by any of a similar nature in the four quarters of the globe. 


HALICARNASSUS. 

It is wholesome and agreeable to turn occasionally from the 
immediate objects of the day to those which actuated some older 
race—from the track of duily footsteps to scenes ot distant 
interest—from the marvels of modern civilization to the ancient 
wonders of the world : to waft ourselves in fancy from our land 
of chequered skies and green pastures to the adust plains of 
Asia Minor; from the Bay of Dublin to that of Bedrouu. The 
orthography of this word puzzles us exceedingly, and if the 
Civil Service Commissioners would settle it, we should deem it 
a civil service indeed, for now it is indiscriminately rendered 
Bodroumw, Boudroum, Budroom, Boodroom, to say nothing of the 
sliding accentuation sometimes also employed. 

In that early period when Carthage, Athens and Rome, stood 
in contemporary splendour, when the remote shores of our native 
“lTernis’’ were frequeuted chiefly by the Phaenician Spaniards, 
who have left their stamp on our name and our traditiuns, 
Mausolus the handsome son of Hecatomnus reigned in Caria. 

On the shore of the heautiful buy where now exist the narrow 
and dirty streets, with the wretcled bazaars of a small Turkish 
seaport, rose the capital of a polished Ionian nation, the birth- 
place of Herodotus and of Dyonisius. The castle built in the 
fifteenth century by the Knights of Rhodes, marks the site of the 
Royal Palace, while the remains of a large theatre, stone-houses 
and architectural fragments, exquisite sculptures and antique 
relics, with which the cultivated gardens and fields are inter- 
spersed, bear unmistakeable testimony to the former importance 
of the place from whence might have been echved the Homeric 
strains of Chios, and the beacon light of the Rhodian Apollo may 
bave been discerned frum ite tuwers. 

We have heard of the revolting ancient practice by which the 
ueurest relative inhaled the breath of a departing spirit, and 
the devotion of Edward’s Spanish Queen has embalmed her 
me nory in the Briton’s love, but when Mausolus died, the incon- 
sulable Artemisia, in the extragavance of her grief, drank up the 
funeral pyre, and spent the remainder of her life in raising to her 
husband's name a monument of love and honor. It was suinptuous 
beyond precedent, and ranked amoung the wonders of the world, 
bo that to every tomb of unusual grandeur the term mausoleum 
isapplied to this day. Artemisia followed the custom of her 
time in adorning the sides of the tomb with historical subjects, 
ia bold relief, and weut still further in gradually surmounting 
her work with a pyramidal pedestal crowned with the figure of 
the king in a quadriga or car with four horses. A separate artist 
was appointed for each side, and a fifth fur the statue, just as 
in Mr. Railton’s Nelson Column, the sculptors Bailey, Carew, 
Ternouth, Watson and Woodington, to whom may now be added 
Landseer and Marochetti, had thelr respective tasks asrigned. 

We cannot, however, pursue this;subject further than to stale 
that after the vicissitudes of Natolia, during two thousand and 
two hundred years under Persian, Macedonian, Roman and Mahom- 
iuodau rulers, an iuterest is again felt in its olden glories, and its 
long buried treasures of art are again the subject of adiniratlon. 

An expedition of reseurch was dispatched a few years since 
under the guidance of Mr. Newton, formerly British Consn] at 
Mytilene, to whose exertions considerahle discoveries are due. 
A cargo of fragments has been received at the British Museum, 
and are being prepared for exhibition, in extension of the Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Greek and Xanthian series, already in that great 
national depository. 

Mr. Tite noticed in a paper read recently at the Institute, that 
the fragments of sculpture represent the favorite subject of an 


Amazonomachia, and comments on its want of connexion with the | the portion which did not project ? 


history of Mausolus; but if we recollect that a former Artemisia 
of Caria had assisted Xerxes, with so much ardour as to draw 
forth the remark that the men fonght like women, and the women 
like men, the circumstance may no longer appear irrelevent. 
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FALL OF A CORNICE, AND FATAL RESULTS. 


HaAPPIy accidents resulting from incompetency or negligence in 
building operations, and attended with fatal consequences, are of 
very rare occurrence in this city, and when such do unfortunately 
happen, they consequently engross an amount of public attention 
which is not bestowed on them elsewhere, where they are from 
their frequency regarded us mattera of course. Fora lengthened 
period no accideut that Las taken pluce bere, has enlisted such an 
amount of general symputhy, and presented a topic for such universal 
comment as has that of the fall of the cornice and scaffolding at 
No, 2, Lower Buggot-street, on the 24th ult., whereby three poor 
workmen, Michael M‘Dermott, Dooley, and Duggan, 
were in the midst of life, health and happinesa, hurled into eternity. 

The coroner, previous to holding an inquest on the body of 
M‘Dermott, on the 25th ult., inforined the jnry the inquiry would 
be of a more important character than usual, as it would embrace 
the question whether or not there wus any negligence or want of 
skill on the part of the persons who were charged with the res- 
ponsibility of the building operations at the house No. 2, Lower 
Baggot-street ; and the following is the substance of what took 
place during the investigation. The huilder, Mr. Brady, of 46, 
Camden-street, was represented by counsel and attorney, viz,, 
Mr. Frazer and Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, but the wife of the deceasd — 
though likewise as we learn desirous to obtain professional assis- 
tance—appears to have been unable to procure it. We are, 
however, very slow to believe that there is a member of the 
fraternity who, under the circumstances, would refuse to give his 
services gratuitously if necessary. At request of the jury, the 
iiquest was adjourned to enable an inspection of the premises to 
be made, and on their return with the coroner the examination of 
witnesses was proceedcd with. The wife of the deceased testified 
to her lute husband being 32 years of age, and a plasterer by trade, 
and to his having left home at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 
accident, from which hour she did not see him until he was a 
corpse in the hospital that evening; she further stated that she 
had three children and expected a fou: th. 

Micliael Glynn deposed to his heing foreman to Mr. Brady, and 
present when the accident occurred. M‘Dermott was with other 
men plastering on the scaffold in front of the house, about 38 feet 
from the street below ; and witness was on the scaffold about a 
minute before the accident occurred. The scaffold was erected 
about 30 duys ago under his superintendence, and was frequently 
on it, as was also Mr. Brady ; believed the scaffold was erected in 
a proper workmanlike manner; never heard the men complain of 
it; was inside the house on the top flcor when the cornice gave way 
und carried the men, boards, and everything else with it; the 
decease! was plastering the coruice when it fell; the cornice was 
about five feet above the scaffold ; the cornice was built of the best 
muterials in proper workmanlike manner ; the cornice of Roman 
cement was formed on a thirteen-inch Carlow flag which projected 
four inches; the courses of bricks were laid on the flag and 
cemented over in the usual way, and on the top was a flag of 18 
inches wide ; the Carlow flag projected in frout 9 inches, and the 
courses of bricks were laid properly, and with due regard to the 
proper weights and pressures; cannot imagine what caused the 
cornice to fall, its construction was so good ; it struck him that the 
workmen might have been leaning on it coming up to two o'clock ; 
they do not guage cement about that time, because it would be set 
before they came from work ; we build the cornice strictly according 
to the plan; the blocking course was sufficient to kcep the cornice 
in its course; the blocking consisted of five coursea cf brick. 

A by-stander, named Benjamin Bradley, who built for himself 
and the government, cross-examined the witness. He stated that 
he appeared, in the absence of an attorney for the next of kin, and 
he cross-examinved the witness as to the construction of the cornice, 
and made allegations to the effect that the cornice was improperly 
constructed and overhung too much. He produced a large block of 
the cement work of the cornice. 

The coroner said he was glad that there were on the jury several 
practical builders, who would fully understand the evidence given 
us to the construction of the cornice. 

Thomas Leary, a builder, saw the premises where the accident 
took place, and the scatfulding several times within the Jast 
fortnight ; judging from the plan, should say that if it were faith- 
fully carried ont, the work should be quite safe. 

Mr. Glynn—lIt 2eas carried ont faithfully. 

The witness pointed ont on a diagram the manner in which the 
cornice was secured, the portions of it that projected, and the 
nortions which remained imbedded in the work, statiny that if the 
cornice was placed as deposed by Mr. Glynn it should have been 
able to keep ita equilihrium, even without the weizht placed on 
Would not hesitate to put up 
anch a cornice; never put up the same as this, but did some 
very similar. 

Mr. Bradley—Would you go by that plan after what has 


happened ? 
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Witness—I should do so. 

A Juror—Would you do so? 

Witness—I would do so; I would not hesitate to do so if I got 
directions from the architect, provided the materials were equally 

ood. 
Another Juror—Was it not from the work being too top-heavy 
that it fell down ? 

Witness— My impression is that it was not; I cannot rationally 
account for how it fell down. 

At the conclusion of his examination, the Coroner stated that 
the witness had given very intelligent and important testimony. 

Denis Byrne, one of the workmen engaged on the buildilngs, 
said in his opinion, as a working journeyman, that the cornice was 
properly constructed ; could not find any fault with the materials 
used in its construction ; really could not say what was the cause 
of the occurrence. 

Mr. Bradley—And the work was only finished on the previous 
evening ? 

Witress—Yes, but not that portion under the cornice ; I would 
not hesitate to go on that scaffolding or go to any height in it; I 
cannot say what cansed the cornice to fall; if the report which I 
heard is true that the men hacked the flags and broke the bond of 
union there would be nvthing in the world to keep the cornice up; 
once the cement is broken there is no hold whatever; 1 have put 
up heavier cornices than this; during my experience of twenty- 
one years as a working journeyman for foremen and superintendents, 
I never saw a more careful man than Mr. Brady’s foreman, Mr. 
Glynn, over scaffolding, and not only over it, but in giving directions 
to the men as to the manner in which they sheuld lay their stuff 
on it ; I never saw a more cantious superintendent of works than he. 

Laurence Geoghegan, a bricklayer in the employment of Mr, 
Brady, said he was not present when the accident took place ; did 
not knew to what to ascribe the falling of the cornice; but saw 
the deceased about half-past ten o'clock in the morning, before 
there was much cement on the cornice, hacking at the flag, with 
a hammer and chisel. 

To Mr. Bradley—The hacking occurred at half-past ten o’clock, 
and the cornice fell after one o'clock. 

Ns Coroner said that this was the most important evidence yet 
given. 

John Lynam, a workman, swore that he was on the scaffolding 
about half—past ten o'clock on Tuesday morning ; Mr. Dooley, who 
is now dead, called me up to alter the moulds 3 he was the fore- 
man plasterer ; he said—“ this man always leaves his work for me 
to put something to, or take from it ;” a portion of the brickwork 
of the cornice was not sufficiently brought out, so that it required 
six inches of cement to be laid over it, instead of an inch and a 
half; the fault of the cornice was that the briekwork did not come 
out far enough, and Glynn was to blame for this 3 the workmanship 
and materials were good enough. 

Mr. Bradley—Do you believe that the blocking at the back of 
nine inches, was sufficient to counterpoise the weight of this mass 
of cement work which projected forward ? 

Witness—It would, if the brickwork was built out far enough ; 
I did not see any hacking of the cornice, and if there had been any, 
I believe I would have seen the chips falling down, as I was work- 
ing in the drawingroom about half-past ten o’clock fixing the sashes. 

It was suggested by the mother-in-law of the deceased, that 
the wounded man, J olinson, who was on the scaffold at the time, 
ought to be examined, as he could state whether the cornice fell 
from its having been chipped—the state of the man, however, 
would not admit of such. 

Mr. Leary was re-called, and stated, that he did not attach 
much importance to the five inches of cement being on the brick- 
work, as the weight of It would be about the same as that of tne 
brick if made of the latter; there might be a little difference, 
perhaps, to give a downward tendency. 

J. Carroll, a plasterer—Examined the scaffolding to-day, there 
is no fault in it; the fault lay in the cornice, it was not properly 
constructed ; there was too much cement in it; it is not usual to 
put five inches of cement in a cornice > attributes the fall of the 
cornice to its being too heavy for the blocking ; if a person hacked 
the flag with a hammer it might loosen the bend and cause the 
fall, but does not see that there was any necessity for hacking the 
flag in this case. To a Juror— Believed according to the evidence 
here, that the cornice was not built according to the plan. To 
Mr. Bradley—Does not think that it was right to put such a mass 
of cement on a brick wall built the night before. 

The previous witness Glynn, said the wall and cornice were 
built according to the best skill and ability of the workmen. The 
witness, Carroll, said the skill and ability proved itself, for the 
cornice fell. 

Mr. Frazer said this was a partizan answer. Did the witness 
mean to say that noaccident ina building occurred except through 
the fault of the work ? 


Witness did not, and denied.that he was a partizan. 


Mr. J. F. Rogers, resident pupil of the hospital, deposed to the 
nature of the injuries sustained by the deceased. 

Dr. Kirwan (the Coroner,) said: the evidence having now 
concluded he was bound to say that he might not have gone into 
the building question at all; his duty was simply to ascertain the 
cause of death. But he thought it right, in the interest of the 
lives of the people, to allow the extensive inquiry just completed 
to be prosecuted in the manner in which the building operations in 
question were carried out. Upon that question they had very 
clear evidence on two or three material points, particularly from 
Mr. Leary, whose testimony was most important, and he (Dr. 
Kirwan) felt very much gratified that there were several competent 
builders on the jury. He left the case entirely in their hands, 
suggesting merely on the score of humanity—for it formed no part 
of his duty—that it would be fitting to recommend Mr. Brady to 
give some protection to the widow and children of the unfortunate 
deceased, who confessedly, lost his life in the employment of Mr. 
Brady. 

The jury intimated that they intended to commend the widow 
to the care of Mr. Brady. 

The jury, after debating for nearly three hours, and receiving 
explanations as to the manner in which the cornice was erected 
from certain of the witnesses connected with the building trade; 
unanimously agreed to the following verdict :—** We find that the 
deceased Michael M‘Dermott met bis death from injuries received 
by the accidental falling of the cornice of the house 2, Lower 
Baggot-st., on the 24th July, between twelve and one o’clock, said 
cornice being then erected, and at the time of the occurrence under- 
going plastering by the deceased und otherworkmen. In reference 
to the question whether the cornice was properly constructed or 
not, the jury can come to no satisfactory conclusion, the evidence 
on the point being contradictory ; and the jury desire to recom- 
mend the widow and children of the deceased to the humane 
consideration of Mr. Brady, in whose employment the deceased 
was at the time he met his death.” 


At the inquest on the bodies of Dooley and Duggan, the evi- 
dence was substantially to the above effect, except that Glynn ad- 
mitted that he considered the projection of the cornice, nearly 14 
inches, was unsafe; and knew that there was a change in the 
mould bat not to what extent. It wasalso proved that the mould 
had been altered by one of the deceased. . 

After a painful Investigation the jury found the following 
verdict :—‘'We find that the deceased came by his death in 
consequence of the falling of parts of the house, cornice, and 
ecaffolding of the house 2, Lower Baggot-street, in the course of 
erection, and we find that the authorities having control, should 
not permit a thoroughfare under exclusive works of this kind, and 
we are further of opinion that the deceased might have escaped, if 
such precautions had been taken.” 

The Coroner said as to the latter part of the finding he knew 
that the building operations at Pim’s were carried on the whole 
time with a scaffold over the thoroughfare. 

Second finding—‘* We find thut the deceased, John Dooley, 
came by his death by the giving way of the scaffold caused by the 
falling of the cornice which he was constructing at No. 2, Lower 
Baggot-street, and that said accident was caused by the alteration 
of the original mould, thereby greatly increasing the projection 
and weight of said cornice, which alteration was made entirely on 
the responsibility of the deceased, and that all other persons con- 
cerned in the building are not in any manner to blame; and 
further, that we consider the scaffolding to have been perfectly safe. 

The jury were then discharged. 


[We believe this case to be one for the special and humane 
consideration of our readers, as in their own ordinary occupa- 
tions they know not how soon a similar occurrence might deprive 
them of life, and plunge their families into the same anguish of 
mind under which the poor widows and helpless children of the 
unfortunate deceased are at present labouring; and we therefore 
invite, respectfully, their attention to the appeal in their behalf, to 
be found in another column. ]} 
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THE CONNORREEB MINING CoMPANY.—lIu the last report of 
this company’s operations we find tbat the management has been 
transferred to Dublin, that new machinery has been purchased, 
that when the railway is open from Wicklow to Gorey a large 
saving will be effected in the carriage of ores, &c., &c. Mr. Jobn 
Petherick has reported on the proposed extension of operations, 
and advised that the expenditure should be confined to the measures 
necessary for exploring the lode at the pump shaft. The accounts 
show a balance of £1,394 in the Company’s favour, considered 
satisfactory under the circumstances of the unfavourable season ; 
and a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent., free of income tax, was 
declared. 
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Correspondence. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


Siz,—May I beg to draw your attention to the following paragraph, 
which appears in the Freeman's Journal of the 24th inst. :— 

“The architectural drawings are numerous. Some of them are 
elaborate and hihly attractive. Many of them are deticient in that 

essential—practical adaptation to their proposed uses as 
‘working drawings. ‘This fault doea not apply to No. 498, ‘A 
Mansion Jlouse Facade,’ by our, talented young countryman, Mr. 
O. T. Healy. It is easy to perceive that this gentleman well under- 
stood what be was about. Whilst he has produced a beautiful de- 
sign for a mansion, he has shown that he has kept utility as well as 
ornament in his mind's eye. The drawing is what may be termed 
a truly practical one, and does the higliest credit to the artist. It 
would be well if other young aspirants in this department would 
adopt the example which Mr. Healy bas here given. In a future 
notice we will refer to the architectural and other pictures in the 
inner room.” 

Comparing thia with your critique (p. 265, June number) on this 
department of the Exhibition, there is an amount of contradiction 
impossible to reconcile, a wide difference of opinion on architectural 
merit between the Freeman's Journal and the DuBuin ButvEr. 
What does the reviewer in the Freeman mean by saying “the archi- 
tectural drawings are numerous?” Where are they? Has his 
lvnx eye cliscovered what neither you, the public, the Academy, or 
your humble servant could? Again, is it usual to send “ working 
drawings” to an Exhibition? If so, 1 am enlightened ; for I thought 
they were, as their title proclaims, fur ‘ working’ purposes only. 
Again, who is this “talented young countryman”, this rara avis, on 
whom—unknown to all but the Freeman’s Journal—the mantle of 
Michael Angelo has fallen? 1 might, perhaps, be deemed imperti- 
nently inquisitive if I were to enquire further as to “ the beautiful 
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rance is bliss, ‘tis fully to be wise.” A Brapxn. 


COLLEGE-STREET—TH E COLLEGE WALL. 
TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ., COLLEGE-STREET. 


Sia—lI read your letter in Saunders of yesterday morning, on 
the subject of the contemplated improvements in your neighbour- 
hood, with much satisfaction; and I trust that any opinion or 
suggestion coming from so eminent a person will have great weight 
with your fellow-countrymen, especially with the authorities of 
Trinity College, where you were in your youth a distinguished 
ornament. You will, I am sure, be glad to hear, and I have much 
pleasure in stating, that your wishes are likely to be very svon 
carried out, for the Provost did me the honour to write to me, in 
my corporate capacity, expressing an anxious desire to co-operate 
with the Corporation in this most desirable work ; and accordingly 
the city engineer, Mr. Neville, and Mr. M‘Curdy, are in consulta- 
tiun as to the best mode of effecting it. College-street will then 
become one of the most beautiful spots in the city, instead of 
being, as it is at present, the very reverse, for the directors of the 
Provincia] Bank propose to erect a very handsome building oppo- 
site the College wall. I would be extremely sorry to propose 
anything that could be detrimental to the great University of oar 
city, but I trust that we will ere long see some modification of the 
“ railing in front,” which would afford great public accommoda- 
tion, without being at all injurious to that noble institutio:. The 
citizens of Dublin highly appreciated the improvement of Nassau- 
street, and were grateful for it; those which are now under con- 
sideration will be equally valued. 1 have to apologise for troubling 
you with such a long Jetter, and have only to express my satls- 
faction that our municipal affairs are under such good guardian- 
ship.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, Gauores ROE. 

‘Nutley, 13th July, 1860. 


Hotes of Heo Works. 


The new station at Sandymount, on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway, bas been completed and opened. 

The Committee of Prospect Cemetety, Glasnevin, are about 
having sundry building improvements effected, according to plans 
by Mr. Patrick Byrne, Architect. 

It is proposed to erect a commodious schoolhouse in the suburbs 
of Dublin for the daughters of the Irish clergy, and as a memorial to 
Mra. Whately, wife of the Archbishop of Dublin. 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


The Corporation for Improving, &c., the Port of Dablin, are 
about erecting timber beacons on the north side of the river Liffey 
Channel. Time for tenders limited to 2nd inet. 

The Church of St. Jude's at Richmond is at present undergoing 
great improvements to make it suitable for Divine worship. A new 
organ has been erected. 

The War Department have issued advertisements for the following 
works in Ireland, viz.: for the erection of an engineer's office at 
Royal Barracks in this city (time limited to 6th inst.) ; for plumbing 
and slating work at Royal Infirmary, Phoenix Park] (13th inst.) ; 
for slating and bricklayer’s work at Old Barracks, Fermoy (same 
date) ; fur renewing eight embrasures at Charles Fort, Cork District 
(same date); and for building a magazine and shafting-room at 
Sandycove battery, Dublin Bay, up to 16th inst. 

The foundation stone of the new Presbyterian Church at Rathgar 
was laid on the 19th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Cooke, of Belfast. 

The fittings and furniture of the Council Chamber, City Hall, are 
open to competition for upholsterers antil the 2nd inst. 

The Board of Guardians of the South Dublin Union invite tenders 
from Builders, &c., for new internal fittings, and for rebuilding a 
portion of the workhouse wall. Tenders to Ist inst. Mr. William 
Murray, Architect. 

Large additions are about to be erected at the Dominican Convent 
of St. Catherine’s, Sion Hill. In the community department will be 
a new wing containing refectory, corridor, and kitchen offices on the 
ground storey; in the second storey will be infirmary, noviciate, 
pharmacy, &c. The two upper floors will contain twenty cells, with 
corridors, &c. In the boarders’ department will be erected a large 
wing containing schools on ground floor, class-rooms, infirmary, in- 
firmary room, &c. on second storey ; and on the third storey large 
dormitories, dressing-rooms, xc. A transept will also be added to 
chapel, separated by ornamental columns; under the transept will 
be the day school for extern pupils. A pvor school will also be 
erected. Mr. Bourke, architect. 

Two pair of semi-detached villas, with seven apartments—irre- 
spective of culinary and other offices—in each, and in an elevated 
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Bray, Shanganagh, the Wicklow mountains, &c., &c., are about 
beiug erected at Vico Road, adjoining Sorrento Terrace, Dalkey. 
Mr. Henry Gonne, proprietor; Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect. The 
same proprietor has lately completed a large dwelling-house on 
same property, and now known as Hanna Mount, and some most 
desirable building sites are available 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland are about having the 
church of Tynan, Co. Armagh, fitted internally, and a vestry-room 
erected thereat (tenders to 4th inst.); also sundry works executed 
at the churches of Drumcliffe, Co. Sligo, and ‘larmonbarry, Co. 
Roscommon (tenders to 2nd inst.). 
Certain works are to be executed at the churches of Annaduff, Co. 
Leitrim, Pallasgreen, Co. Limerick, Corclone, Queen’s Co., Ballin- 
temple (Dundrum) Co. Tipperary (tenders till 7th inst.), according 
to plans, &c., by the Architects to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
A new parish Church has been erected at Upper Cumber, Derry, 
in accordance with the plans of the late Mr. Welland. It has nave, 
aisles, porch, spire, belfry, stained and varnished open roof, and 
contains sittings for 400 persons. Cost £3000, of which £700 were 
subscribed by the congregation. Messrs. M‘K]wee, Contractors. 
The first stone of the new parochial church of SS. Maria 
and Laurence at Hallytore, Co. Kildare, will be laid on the 5th inst. 
A new Protestant church is to be built at Kilmalchedar, Co. Kerry, 
and the foundation stone has been laid. ‘The site selected is said to 
be picturesque. Mr. George M‘Donnell is the builder. 


FORTHCOMING ITALIAN Opxgras.—We are informed that 
the company which is to appear in our National Theatre, on the 
10th proximo, will comprise Mesdames Grisi, Viardot, and Gassier, 
together with Signori Mario, Graziani, Clampi, and others; names 
whose mere mention preclude the necessity for comment on the 
treat in store. 

QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE.—Miss Emily Wyndham, direc- 
tress of the St. James’s Theatre, London, Miss Lydia Thompson, 
and Mr. Young, have been attracting crowded audiences during 
the past month at the Queen’s. Any one of the three is “‘ a host,” 
but the combination enhanced the degree of attraction considerably. 

THE GOLDSMITH DRAMATIC SOCIBTY.—The members of 
this Amateur Theatrical Corps gave a benefit at the Rotunda in 
ald of the starving poor of Erris, on the 24th ult., on which oc- 
casion the drama of Don Casar de Bazan, the farce of Round the 
Corner, and the comic drama of the Jacobite, were performed. 


NOTICE. 
Ws are sorry to receive complaints of the late period at which 
the DUBLIN BUILDER reaches London, and we may say several 
provincial towns, respecting which,we have instituted some inquiry, 
and shall be glad of information in any future instance of delay. 
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Sron Founders, Plumbers, Kc. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
QUARRYMEN, ETC. 


RYVERY description of SHovELs, 


4 Screpces, Hammers, Picka, Steel, Crab Winches, 
PuLuiry BLocgks, Coam; Mason's, Smitu's, and WoRK- 
meEN's Too s of all kinds. 

THOMAS HENSHAW & CO., 

HaRDWARE MERCHANTA AND MANUFACTURERS, 

5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, 


AND 
81, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


CHEAP IRONMONGERY. 


WELL ASSORTED STOCK of 


BUILDERS' and FURNISHING IRONMON- 
GERY, also GARDEN and WORKMEN'S ‘TOOLS 
of al) kinds, which are offered at the lowest price of 
the day, for Cash, at 

EGGINTON & CO.‘S (Late Frrzaenrr's), 
No. 160, CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN. 


NEW BaLancE Roiiwe BRIDGE. 
KENNY'S PATENT. 

The undersigned beg to call the attention of En- 
gineers and the Publie to the above description of 
Upening Bridge, as now being constructed for the 
entrance to the St. George's Dock, Custom-house 
Quay, Dublin, for the Board of Works, which will be 
found superior to the ordinary Swivel Bridge, both 
in point of simplicity of Construction and Cost. 

Plans and Specifications furnished, and Licenses 
granted on application to 

TURNER AND GIBSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
HAMMERSMITH eae NA ae BALL's-BRIDGE, 


WILLIAM TURNER, 
()XMANTOWN FOUNDRY & IRON 


WORKS, 
108, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Cast-Iron Grrpers, Plain and Ornamental! Pitcars, 
Moulded and Plain Gurrurs, Tank Plates, Gas Retorts 
and Pipes, Kitchen Range Work, Millwright, Cast- 
ings, Balconies, Brackets, Staircase Ballusters, etc., 


supplied. <A large variety of Models for the above 
in stock. 


AMES SHERIDAN, EAGLE 


FOUNDRY, CHURCH-STREET, I‘UBLIN, 
Has received Gold and Silver Medals at different Ex- 
hibitions for superior Church, Alarm, and Demcsne 
Bells, 23 tons weight and downwards. In fact, where- 
ever Sheridan's Bells were exhibited, they obtained 
the highest premium. AW his Bel’s are moulded by 
men who served a regular time tn that department, and 
the metals are mixed by his sons, who are perfect in the 
art of producing the several notes required, either for 
single Bells or for peals of Beils, “as,” for instanee, 
“in the peal of eight in St. Pauls Church, Arran- 


quay. 

Baptismal Fonts very cheap, beautifully finished, 
andmuch in use. Tabernacle and Money Safes, really 
fire-proof, superior manufacture. Mill and Machinery 
Castings of all kinds. See his Catalogue of Models. 
Hydraulic Rams, Pumps, Pillars, Runs, and Eave 
Spouts, of every size. Church, Altar, or House 
Railing, plain or ornamental, to any size. Field and 
Entrance Gates, and all kinds of rought-Iron work 
add Brass Castings, executed at the lowest price. 

< The highest price allowed for Broken Bella, 
Old Copper, Brass, Lead, and Metal. 


RON CASTINGS —Oastines of 


every description for Gas and Water Companies, 
Millwrights, Builders, Plumbers, &c., made at 
SEVILLE IRON WORKS, SEVILLE-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


WROUGHT IRON TANES. 


HESE USEFUL ARTICLES are 


suitable for every place where a supply of water 
is necessary. Their superiority over Cast Iron, Lead, 
or Stone is manifest, from the fact of their being much 
lighter, also completely obviating the difficulty in 
staunching, so objectionable in all Cast Iron Tanks. 
They are made in every shape and form, to suit the 
places where they are to be fixed. 
Prices from 3d. to 5d. per Gallon, the larger sizes 
being cheaper in proportion. 


HODGES AND SONS, 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
16, WESTMORELAND STREET, ann 20 & 21, 
ASTON'S-QUAY, DUBLIN. 


N.B.—Force Pumps, Baths, and all description of 


Hydraulic Plumbing work executed on the most im- 
proved principle. 


STEAM 


ITCHEN RANGES, Drawingroom| BABHAM'’S RENDERING CEMENT. 


Bright Grates, Fenders, Fire Irons, and all kinds 
of Builders’ Ironmongery. MAURICE BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACK, Dublin. 


ILNER’S SAFES AND BOXES, 
FIRE AND THIEF PROOF. 

J. Epwunpson and Co. are Agents for the above, 
and hold a large stock in all the different sizes. 

They confidently recommend them as the best pro- 
tection frum Fire and Thieves that has yet been in- 
vented. 

Milner'’s Safes have been subjected to the most 
trying testa, often subjected to intense heat for several 
hours togetlier, and have uniformly und triumphantly 
stood the test. 

Burglars, after exerting all their powers to obtain 
an entrance into these Safes, have been obliged tu 
retire disconcerted. 

House Furnishing, Ironmongery, and Gas 
Fitting Warerooms, 
84, 35, and 36, CAPEL-STREET. 

J. EDMUNDSON anp CO., 
Manufacturers of the Patent Gas Apparatus for Light- 
ing Gentlemen’s Mansions, &c. 

Sole Agents for Bradford's Patent Washing and 
Mangling Machines, £c. 


Statuary, Marbles, Cements. 


ELLIS AND CO., 


PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
MALONE MILLS, 


BLACKSTAFF ROAD, BELFAST. 
Sole Agents in Dublin, 
Messrs. CAROLIN anp EGAN, 20, EDEN-QUAY. 


(THE M‘ANASPIES, Practical, Plain, 

and Ornamental Stucco Plasterers, Scagliola and 

Figure Artists, Staturists, and Asphalte Workers, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND STATUARY GALLERIES, 

31, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 


EMENT—ROMAN, PORTLAND, 
MASTIC, & PLASTER of PARIS. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


Peeks PIECES— in Italian, Bel- 
gian, Irish, and English Marble; Enamelled Slate, 
and Cast Iron: suitable for Drawing-rooms, Dining- 
rooms, Bed-rooms, &c. <A very large Stock to select 
from. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-place, Dublin. 


BEST CEMENTS. 
OMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 
CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
10, Sm Joun's-quay, Dustin. 

Georer HoLmxs and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above materia's of genuine quality, direct 
from the best manufacturers. Also Sewerage Pipes, 
Junctions, Bends, éc. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC. 
AMES HOGAN AND _ SONS, 


Prain and ORNAMENTAL Stucco PLASTEREKS, 

CeMENT Workers, &c., 
168, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 

Beg leave to state that they will furnish every des- 

cription of Plaster Ornaments for the Decoration of 

Cornices, Centre Pieces for Ceilings, at Moderate 

Prices and on the Shortest Notice. 

Country Orders strictly attended to. 


ILKENNY MARBLE DEPOT, 
36, MARY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Chimney-pleces, Tombs, Monuments, Altars, Tables, 
end al) kinds of works executed in 
IRISH AND FOREIGN MARBLE, 
Manufactured by 
WATER-POWER AND PaTentT MACHIWERY. 


Plaster of Paris, John's Patent Stucco 
Roman Cement. Cement. 
Portland Cement. Keene's Patent Marble 
Patent Mastic Cement. Cement. 


Of the best quality, to be had of 


ALMON RICE, AND CO. 


38, ANGLESEA-STREET. 
Also Crown, Sheet, and Plate Glass; Fire Bricks, 
Tiles, &c.; Painters’ and Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 
aNp MaxuFactony—CROWN-ALLEY. 
Established, a.p. 1780. 


froR internal and external Plastering, 
Scagliola, éc.—Walls covered in a single work- 
ing.—May be Painted or Papered on within 12 hours. 
—Sold by weight. 
MANUFACTURRD BY 
ALFRED @. BARHAM, 
CEMENT AND PLASTER WORKS, 
BRIDGEW ATER. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
(Copy.} Five Ways, Birmingham, March, 15, 1860. 

Mr. Barnam.—Sik—After several trials in various 
ways, both inside and ont, of your cement, I can con- 
fidently certify for all you state us to its quality. 

I have both pxpered and painted on the same im- 
mediately, and find neither color or paint in che least 
affected. I am, Sir, yours truly, 

(Signed) J. Cressw 


ELL, 
Decorative Painting, Gilding, and Paper- 
hanging Establishment, 119, Duke-st., ¢ 

18, Part-st., Liverpool. Jun. 17, 1860. 

Sm—lI have much pleasure in bearing my testi- 
mony to the good qualities of your ‘* Rendering” 
Cement. I find that. paint will stand well upon this 
Cement, after being allowed only three or four days 
to dry. 

In another case a wet piece of this Cement was 
papered with a delicate Pink Glazed Paper, and | 
find that neither color nor glaze has sustained injury. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) p pro ALEXANDER WHITE. 
Ricnarp S. Ware 


(Copy.) Bridgnorth, Oct. 25, 1859. 
Dear Sirn—We have tried your sample of * Ren- 
dering," and find it more than justifies our antici- 
pations. We have tried it raw as a Cement for ex- 
ternal work in a very exposed position in a Church 
Tower, to fx in some Iron Crumps in licu of lead, 
and find it answer perfectly; also for cornices; also 
mixed with hair mortar as gauged staff for forcing 
work; and in several other ways. When anything 
stirs, we will apply to you for some more, as we find 
it better and cheaper for gauged work than any we 
have ever had.— Wit respects, Sir, we remain yours 
very truly, (Signed) Jonn Pickagp @ Sox. 


Copy. } 


CENTRAL DEPOTS. 

Loxpon-—aA. J. Tatnam, 14, South-wharf, Padding- 
ton Basin, W., and Purfleet-street, Earl-wharf, Black- 
friurs, E.C. 

LivERPOOL—GBORGE F. CHANTRELL. 6, 8, and 31, 
Hatton-garden, 60, Soho-street, and Bank-quay, 
Warrington. 
pn | 


Surlding Ground, Wc. 


BELMYRA, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. 
TO CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS. 
\ OST DesiraBLe BurLpiIna GROUND 
YO BE LET.—This Estate, containing 150 
Acres, situated within half a mile of the Dundtum 
Raullway Station, has been laid out in Lots for Build- 
ing. The position is admitted to be the most beau- 
tiful in the environs of Dublin, and is particularly 
well circumstanced in every respect, commanding 
views of Killiney Hill, overleoking Mount Merrion, 
City and Bay of Dublin, &c. 

A railway station in the centre of the estate {sn 
contemplation, bringing it within ten minutes’ drive 
per rail of Harcourt: street. 

A map of the lands, showing them laid out in 
building lots, can be seen, and every informativn 
obtained, at the offices of Edward Henry Carson, 
C.E., Architect, &c., 25, Harcourt-street. 


HE NEW BUILDING GROUND 


at RATHGAR, to be called KENSINGTON- 
SQUARE, fs now ready for setting. Iease, 900 years. 
Several lots are already let. Plan and particulars at 
BENTLEY & SON'S, 
110, GRA¥YTON-STREET. 
N.B.—A few lots for Cottages in KeniLworts- 
AVENCE, adjoining the above. 


TO CAPITALISTS AND BUILDERS. 
O BE LET for BUILDING, the 


Ground round Wellington-square and in Hatch- 
street, the Maps and particulars of which may be 
seen at the Offices of Joun Loucn, Esq., Architect, 
&c., 15, Molesworth-street, Dublin. 


''O BUILDERS.—TO BE LET, m 

"RATHGAR, on the Roundtown-road, about 500 
Feet of BUILDING GROUND, 260 feet from front to 
rere, at 4s. per foot. Also, in Rathgar-avenue and 
Beanchamp-avenue, 2,000 feet, at 3s. per foot. Lease 
999 years. The situation is unquestionably the best 
in the suburbs of Dublin. Apply to Dr. Beaccuamr, 
115, Baaoot-strEst; or to F. ARMSTRONG, Builder, 
BaGGOT-STREET. ; 
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PASSING REMARKS ON LONDON BRIDGES. 


>HAT a lecture on science might be read from the bridges 
of London ; and to the simply observant and re- 
flective how much do they suggest that is note- 
worthy. The means of crossing deep rivers must have been 
resorted to in very early times, and mention is made of a 
kind of draw-bridge over the Euphrates at Babylon, which was 
closed at night to prevent the marauding forays of the turbulent 
Assyrians; but bridge-building in its full masonic form must have 
commenced with the Romans after the invention of the arch. The 
structure thrown across the Danube by Trajan, and figured on his 
colamn at Rome, consisted of stone pigs with a wooden super- 
structure of segmental ribs supporting the roadway. The Tiber was 
‘crossed by eight bridges in and about the capital at a very early 
day. England may not uow possess a Roman example, but there 
can be no doubt that our early conquerors introduced their own 
&rms and modes of construction ; some abutment piers supposed to 
be of their age were discovered in preparing for the new bridge over 
the Ouse at Stony Stratford. Dion Cassius says the Gauls, about a.p. 
44 passed a bridge on the Thames, but we should incline to think it 
must have been af some point above London. Snorro Sturlesoni 
mentions a bridge in 1008, and Stowe says the monks of St. Mary 
Overies were the first builders, In 1176 Peter, the carate of Cole- 
church, commenced the great work, which after a labour of thirty- 
three years was opened for public use in 1209. It was 926 feet long, 
had pointed arches of stone, a central drawbridge and a chapel in 
which the remains of its architect were afterwards interred. ‘lhere 
was a fortified gateway at either end. It was originally only 20 
feet wide, but in those days the traffic wus chiefly, if not wholly, 
confined to foot passengers and horses,—the porter drays, the coal 
waggous, the highly-piled loads of hops and general merchandise 
which mingle with the fashionable chariots of our day, were all un- 
known. ‘The throng of passengers generally attracted the cupidity 
of the citizens, and upon the starlings were erected shops and other 
buildings, leaving but here and there free parapets from which a 
sight of the river could be obtained. These habitations were lightly 
cunstructed, and when in 1213 a tire took place, the flames spread 
60 rapidly as to enclose a vast assembled throng, and so overwhelm- 
ing was the danger and panic, that three thousand people are said 
to bave been destroyed. 

Let us, however, say no more about bridges as they were, but 
proceed to take them as they are, for which purpose we may most 
conreiiently commence with Battersea, and follow the stream in its 
downward course. The rusticity of Battersea-bridge—a wooden 
expedient of some dark though, it may be feared, not distant age, 
and whose reminiscences may be classed into accidents on the river 
aud high tolls on the road—together with the primitive appearance, 
might lead the casual observer to suppose it the one passed by the 
aforesaid Gauls in the first century. 

Next in our course is the Suspension bridge at Chelsva, erected by 
the Government from Mr. Page's design. It is the lightest and 
most ornate work of the kind, perforated panels of cast iron being 
extensively used in the unstrained surfaces. There is something of 
Moslem character in the design, and every part seen from the very 
surface of the water being of iron or painted in a similar way to 
the parts which are of that material. The general effect is one of 
airy prettiness. It was commenced in 1850 and finished in 1857, 
giving access to the newly-formed suburban park from a point near 
the hospital of the military veterans. 

At a few hundred feet lower down the stream is the railway bridge 
jast on the eve of completion, for carrying to the new Victoria 
station at Pimlico the lines of the Brighton Companies’ Crystal 
Palace and West End branches. The energy displayed in British 
commercial undertakings is well seen in the rapidity with which this 
work—commenced only last year—has been brought to maturity. 
It may be termed a plate-iron bridge of four arches, with open 
spandrils on piers of stone, and there are two land bays without 
arches carrying a platform over the public roads on each side of the 
river. Having said that this bridge has four arches, it follows that 
like the great Britannia tube across the Menai—its central pier is in 
the midstream; but in neither of these cases has the omission of a 
void where the current is necessarily most active and powerful been 
a matter of caprice, for in the great work of Robert Stephenson 
Nature settled the question by the little rock on which the pier was 
raised, and at Chelsea the governing cause is almost as apparent. 
The engineer of the suspension bridge divided the total span into 


four parts and placed the piers at points equi-distant from the centre 
and the respective banks, then as the railway passes at 30 short a 
distance lower down it was necessary to keep the piers opposite to 
those of the neighbouring work, and tv introduce the requisite ad- 
ditional support in the middle. 

Vauxhall Bridge, erected by James Walker between 1811 and 
1816, is an unpretending, business-like, and well-built structure, in 
which the designer seems to have kept in mind the great object of 
a return for the capital employed rather than a display of his own 
powers ; yet the work is an evidence of very great ability, compris- 
ing nine equal arches of 78 feet span, composed of cast-iron ribs on 
stone supports, showing a great improvement in point of lightness, 
and affording the advantage of a nearly level roadway. 

It is impossible to proceed without a momentary notice from this 
spot of the vast Reformatory Prison or Penitentiary at Milbank, on 
the Middlesex shore, for prisoners undergoing commuted sentences. 
It was erected by Sir Robert Smirke, upon the so-called Panopticon 
principle, giving to the central station the vignal command of every 
corridor and court. Its multangular plan, aad the conical roofs to 
the numerous turrets, give to the exterior a peculiar and somewhat 
foreign expression. In the distance rises the noble Victoria Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Church of St. John, while on the right 
bank of the stream stands the venerable Palace of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury at Lambeth. From the quay in front of this palace 
the most perfect view of the Parliamentary edifice is to be obtained, 
and at just such an angle as to embrace the river front and south 
return together, with the higher portions of the Abbey, while the 
smooth level surface of the water lends repose and imparts height, 
which with regard to the object under not:ce is of special value. 

Although sanctioned by the custom of a thousand years, it was, 
perhaps, a mistake to pay too much attention to the old Westmin- 
ster levels, and the mew building cannot be seen without a great 
sacrifice of dignity from any position but the one just named. It 
was most injuriously viewed from Old Westminster Bridge, and if 
that building were included in the prospect, its great rise and curved 
parapet acted most prejudicially. Any bridge in such close prox- 
imity muat have this effect to some extent, or be itself spoilt, and 
the convenience of the navigation be invaded. 

Labeyle’s Bridge, erected between 1738 and 1747, has after little 
more than a century been superseded by the one now in pro- 
gress and in part opened, from the design of Mr. Page. It is in 
seven arches of cycloidal curvature, diminishing from 120 feet in the 
centre to 944 feet in the extremes. They are constructed with 
fifteen ribs of cast and wrought iron on piers of somewhat novel con- 


trivance, but ostensibly of stune, and the work is expected to ex- 


emplify in a marked degree the progress of economy in such under- 
takings. 

The name of Brunel now engages-our attention in the Hungerford 
suspension foot bridge, which like all bis works shows great skill in 
design, and that constructive lightness to which his attention was so 
largely and beneficially directed. The principle of suspension is, 
however, unsuited for heavy traffic, owing to the great degree of 
motion to which the parts are subject, and the effect of wind in 
increasing that motion to an inconvenient and occasionally dangerous 
extent. ‘This is quite a modern bridge, but innovation is already 
close upon it: pile drivers are at work about its piers, iron cylinders 
are sinking gradually into the earth, and the diver in his casing of 
mail, more formidable in appearance than the armour of the battle 
field, is seen at times to emerge, and testify somewhat of the means 
by which these subaqueous works for the Charing Cross Railway 
are carried on.® 

The man who took the boldest grasp of the public mind in the sub- 
ject to which this paper relates was John Rennie, a native of Phan- 
tassie, in East Lothian, who settled in London in 1783. After giving 
evidence of talent as millwright and in other engagements, he was 
employed on Waterloo Bridge commenced 1809 and finished in 1817 ; 
thé length being 1242 feet is greater than any neighbouring example, 
and is taken up by nine elliptic arches and their dividing piers. 
These latter are decorated with coupled columus as had been pre- 
viously done at Blackfriars, but the original mind of the contriver 
was grandly shown in the arrangement of the approaches. Taking 
the Strand for a datum level he extended the bridge by a series.of 
land arches, crossing at a considerable elevation the old Belvedere 
road en the Surrey bank. ‘The bridge is of granite, and so noble 
and striking in effect that Canova, the sculptor, pronounced it to be 
worth a visit from the remotest corner of the earth. 

We now approach, and let it be with due respect—for though 
not first in size at least in age he stands the pontine father of the 
Thames — Blackfriars. It was designed by Robert Mylne, an 
architect of celebrity in the last eentury, who studied at Rome. It 
isa very handsome form presenting the earliest approach to the 


@ The suspension chains and roadway of Hungerford Bridge have been pur- 
chased for £5,000 by the Clifton Bridge Company, subject to the further cost 
of taking duwn and removal. The appropriation is one than which nothing 
could under the circumstances have been happicr, as the destruction of one of 
Brunel's designs is thus made subservicnt to the completion of another. 
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s flattened or elliptic arch, and is altogether an ornament to the noble 
water it bestrides. This was built between 1760 and 1771 for a 
body of subscribers who had the privilege of a toll for only nineteen 
years. There are nine arches, and the central span is 100 feet. 
Portiand atone was employed, but the piers have since been cased 
with granite. The road was judiciously extended fur some distance 

- at the enda, but not over any cross street, a sort of recess or square 
being formed through which the elevated causeway passes. 

While Rennie was conducting the works at Waterloo he was aleo 
employed from 1814 to 1819 on the Southwark bridge, and a very 

noble speeimen of his genius it presents. He was bevend question 
the leading engineer of his day, albeit ofa pre-tubular and box- 
girder age, ere the requirements of the railway system had developed 
our present exact and intimate acquaintance with the properties and 
management of malleable iron. Southwark bridge being only 708 
feet long, is the shortest of ita class, has stone piers and three mag- 
nificent arches of which the centre spans no Jess than 240 feet. 
They are segmental, and formed of a series of eight ribs, which were 
prepared at the works of Mr. Walker, a gentleman whose name was 
long familiarized by ite eanstant appearance on those humble but 
useful implements of the laundry—fiat irons. Great attention was 

. given, asin the Waterloo example, to the ascents of this bridge, 
which are adjusted by long inclines to the adjacent levels. It was 
erscted for a company of proprietors, but from its situation at a 
short distance from two open bridges, and the absenee of any great 
artery of traffic to act as a direct feeder, it has not proved successful. 

The great fand of experienee which Rennie has acquired in the 
works just noticed and in others of the first magnitude, such as 

. Ramsgate Harbonr, Plymouth Breakwater, and the Bellrock Light- 
house, was brought to bear upon the new London Bridge, the very 
chef-d'couvre not only of the mau but in ite way of the nation itself. 
The design is eminently characteristic and expressive, severely simple 
yet not barren, stable yet not heavy. It proclaims the beauty of an 
exactsymmetry, and we recognise in ita masterpiece of skill. What an 
extraordinary advance upon the previous eccupant of the spot—an 
advanee whieh represents six centuries indeed, but still how great 
the onward stride. Instead of that which was hardly more to be re- 
garded as a bridge for crossing the stream than as a dam for impeding 
the free current, causing falle and eddies, destructive to the inex- 
perienced navigator and dangerous to the skilful, we have that nice 
apportionment of void and solid which eauses no abrupt check to 
the flood, yet imparts the quality of repose to the superstructure. 

The idea that would seem to have been ever present in Rennie's 
mind corcerning level roadways and extended approaches w 
earried ont in its amplest form in this instance, especially on the 
City side, where the old level of Thames-street forms 2 sub-way 
under the land approaches, while the bridge falls into the superior 
levels of King William and Cannon streets. This noble granite 
bridge {s 928 fest in length, is 58 feet wide, and has five elliptic 
arches, giving a span to the centre of 152 feet, to the two adjoining 
arehes 140 feet each, and to the extreme openings 130 feet each. 
The cost may be roundly stated at two millions, but a vast outlay 
has been also incurred during the subsequent period in remodelling 
and adjusting the more important thoroughfares and avenues of 
communication, 

Tt ka, perhaps, the last bridge of the purely masonic and monu- 
mental character of which London is likely to be the scene, bat it 
will be long, we trust very long, before any antipodgl wanderer shill 
behold it i a shattered and crumbling form, yet how soon might a 
singts oversight have eatized ite destruction to follow the triumph of 
ite pristine perfection. Ineonceivable as it may appear, a course was 
pursued in removing the mere mesna employed in the erection of 
thie stupendous edifiee—in comparison with which the worth of 
every foot of timber used should have been weighed as nought— 
that Cor a while threatensd the stability of the vast fabric. The 
withdrawai from the subsoil of the river of the piles used for the 
coffer-dams, which ought to have been eut off and not extracted 
from the siver bed, eaused a derangement of the foundations, which 
after giving rise to fatense alarm and originating settlements {n 
every pier of from six to ten inches, fortunately ceased, and we hope 
for ever, 

A work more singular {n its nature, more diffentt in execution, 
and calling forth {n an unexampjed manner the faculties of inven- 
tion, of energetic resolve, and untiring perseverance, is that monu- 
ment of Sir Merk Isembert Brunel—the Thames Tunnel at Rother- 
bithe; bat {t is herdly within the seope of this paper, which has 
already exceeded oyr intended fimit. 

Within little more than a century @ sum approaching to eight 
millions aterling has becn expended in securing access between the 
two eides of the great metropolitan stream, grest talent has unques- 
tlonably been fostered and galled forth, but in some instances there 
has been an absence of those reasonable deductions which come under 
the name of ordinary foresight or common sense. Nor is it to be 
denied that, with the numerone bridges just passed under review, 
Loudon and {ta euburbs are fn 4 state bordering on destitution with 

segard to really available objects of the kind) Down to the middle 


of the last centary no other than Old London Bridge existed within 
several miles, although at this period such a want must appear to 
have been intolerable. In 1788 Parliament mace a grant for the 
bridge at Weatminster; that at Blackfriars, built as we bave seen 
at private expense and rendered public at the end of nineteen vears, 
was thus acquired in 1770, since which period no augmentation to 
the number of free bridges has been made, if we except the one at 
Chelsea where the toll for foot passengers is not charged on Sundays. 
In this state of things, therefore, the poor, the wayfarera, and 
children are denie:| the means of passing, and are frequently found 
awaiting the aid of some considerate hand. London Bridge is most 
densely thronged with traffic of every kind, aud but for the recent 
admirable classjfication which separates the heavy and slow from 
the light and rapid, it must have proved altogether inadequate, and 
a widening was at one time mooted. It would indeed be most 
difficult to effect any serviceable modification without incurring a 
great outlay and as great disfigurement; but the proximity of 
Southwark Bride points to the propriety of laying that structure 
open asa public auxiliary, with a suitable widening of the way to 
it from Cheapside. In factyall the bridges are wanted, as may be 
inferred from their havigg, to so great an extent, originated in the 
very conviction of their necessity; but their usefulness is coun- 
teracted by a toll, which, as far as the railways on the south side 
are concerned, will be to a great degree obviated by their exten- 
sion to Pimlico and Charingcross. The Thames Tunnel, ajain, 
though too costly to be profitable, would, if thrown open, afford: a 
vast boon to the public, and we regret to hear a rumvur of its 
appropriation to railway purposes, as being a degradation of this 
noble work to meaner uses. The public who contributed to its 
completion ought to have a priority as purchasers, and we further 
think that a subaqueous way for trains might be effected on the 
tubular principle, sunk by dredging to the necessary depth, at a cost 
not to be compared with thut of the original, and with certain 
advantayes in respect of locality and general convenience. 


BewxriciaL Errecra o- VentiiAtion.—There is no disguising 
the fact that among the many deficiencies of the present time none 
stand out more conspicuous than the neglect of ventilation. It 
would be unnecessary to refer to the fearful results arising from the 
apathy displayed, were it not that evils once past are too often for- 
gotten until reminded when too late by their return.. It becomes 
every one who seeks to add something to the general good, and de- 
sirous uf adding to the duties of life, not to lightly pass any meana 
to secure its comforts and health. Such are daily made known in 
the means provided. The system is not only efficacious, but simple 
in construction ; in no. way preventing the adoption in sitting-rooms, 
bed-rooms, or any «other part where a free circulation of air is re- 
quired. Was it only in theory such matters were made public, 
much objection might be raised; but having been proved a positive 
reality in effects produced, it requires but little recommendation to 
add to its necessity in all cases where health is sought to be pro- 
moted and personal comfort enhanced. The ventilators which are 
considcred the most effective, aud to be obtained at the smallest cost, 
are those of Mr. Moore, in Fleet~streat, London.—Jforning Herald. 

Carcow CaTHEDRAL Caurci.—The decorations of the porch of 
the principal entrance to this beautiful edifice has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. P. Lalur, of this town, and we feel great pleasure fa 
saying that on his taste and artistic skill the work reflects the greatest 
credit. The groined ceiling is wrought in French white; moulding 
ornamented with ultramarine and gold roseats, the panels having a 
gmail stile round, with an ivy scroll midway on efther; the bosses 
are picked in white and gold, and the terminals in suitable colours, 
The walls are decorated in light pea green, representing tapestry, 
with fawn colour borders in each corner, having ornaments of a 
darker shade aronnd the arches {n a shamrock scroll. The lower 
portions uf the walla, measyring 6 feet from the ground, are formed 
into panela, each curved at the top, over which runs a pointed fret- 
work, hanging over it, also, another border of fleur de lis, throush 
which shamrocks are entwined. The decorations of the whole 
pleasingly harmonise with those of the interior of the church, and 
are, as we have already said, executed in the highest style of art.—~ 
Carlow Post. 

Art iw TiR Agcric Riiaroxs.—The American Protographical 
Society, at italast meeting, made arrangements to send a photographer 
with the expedition of Dr. Hayes, which sailed for the Arctic regions 
at the end of June, The project must meet with favour from all 
concerned, and, {f carried out liberally, will be productive of a great 
deal of good. If good photographic views are brought back, we 
shall be able to study Arctic geology, natural history, and even the 
climate, all by our cheerful firesides. A photographic view alw 

shows more than any pencil sketch, and we are sure it tells “ the 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” The camera takes in everything 
before it; and it may be that the Arctic photographs will enable ug 
here to discover important facts which would escape the attention 
of the traveller chilled with cold, however zealous he might be, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR RESOURCES IN 
GRANITE, SERPENTINE, AND MARBLE. 


"HE brief notice given at page 303 of the lec- 
oy tures delivered at the Museum of Practical 
| Geology in London, by Dr. Melville of the 
Queen’s University, may call two circumstances to 
mind—viz., that Ireland contains minerals of great 
beauty and applicability for building purposes, and 
that there exists in the sister metropolis a public insti- 
tution in which the products of our quarries are 
already, to some extent, exhibited, and where they 
may be hereafter displayed in a much more adequate 
and general way, their varied properties and qualities 
be laid open to the public eye, and brought into that 
fair range of competition which it will be the con- 
stant object of this journal to advocate and secure for 
every useful product of this country coming in any 
reasonable way within its scope and province. When 
the granite of China, brought as ballast in the holds 
of vessels, becomes an object of commerce on the 
Royal Exchange, it is difficult to conceive why the 
granites of Ireland should remain unemployed for any 
and every use of which they are directly susceptible. 

The “ Guide to the Museum,” a very serviceable little 
work, informs us that “the most extensive granite 
district in Ireland stretches south from Dublin, 
through the counties of Wicklow and Carlow, into 
Kilkenny; it occurs on the south-eastern coast of 
Down and around Newry; the range of the Mourne 
Mountains is granite, which again appears in small 
and isolated protrusions in Derry and ‘Tyrone, and in 
Cavan. In the western portion of Donegal there is a 
large extent of this rock, which here partakes of a 
gneissose character; and again, in the west of Galway, 
granite covers a considerable area. The granite of 
the Wicklow range is the most extensively used. It 
varies in its quality, that near Kingstown being coarse 
and hard, while that from Ballyknocker or Golden 
Hill is much finer, and therefore fitted for ornamental 
work. The granite of Down is of a darker colour, 
and finely crystallized. It is extensively quarried at 
Newry, and sent by water to the north of Ireland. 
The Galway granite is of a reddish colour, containing 
large crystals of flesh red felspar. That of Mayo is of a 
dark bluish grey colour, while that of Tyrone is reddish. 

“The Irish granite averages 170 lbs. per cubic foot, 
its extreme weights being 143 lbs. anid 176 lbs. After 
88 hours’ immersion in water it was found that a 
cubic foot of the granite of Newry and Kingstown 
absorbed about a quarter of pound, that of Carlow 
nearly 2 lbs. and the granite of Donegal 4 lbs. of 
that fluid.” | 

The variety afforded by this island, therefore, takes 
a@ range, as to hardness, permeability, texture, and 
colour, that may meet very opposite demands. 

The growing attention to eolour in architectural 
works seems favourable to the use of Irish serpentine, 
some specimens of which are found at the museum, 
and “the Guide” observes, that “ under the head of 
marbles we find the serpentine rocks frequently in- 
cluded. These, however, differ widely from the lime- 
stone rocks, being compounds of silica and magnesia, 


with adventitious admixtures of alumina, iron, and. 


other substances. The west of Mayo and Galway 
are remarkable for their serpentine rocks, which afford 
the beautiful variegated green and white specimens 
exhibited in the screen, pilaster, and columns. 

‘This green Connemara marble, as it is usually called, 


is obtained at Ballinahinch, in Galway; the most valu- 
able quarries are situated near Clifden, from which 
this fine material is largely exported. 

“Tt is a common error to comprehend every stone 
which will polish under the name of marble, and 
several varicties of syenitec rocks produced in Ireland 
are commonly so called. Syenite much resembles 
granite—the former, however, consisting of felspar, 
hornblende, and quartz, and the latter of felspar, 
quartz, and mica; they pass from one into the other 
by almost insensible degrees.” 

With regard to basaltic rock, attention may be 
called to its applicability, by the process of fusion, 
to many ornamental purposes. ‘“ Messrs. Chance, 
Brothers, of Birmingham, have adopted the process 
of melting the Rowley rag, a basaltic rock, forming 
the plateau of the Rowley Hills, near Dudley, South 
Staffordshire, and then casting it into moulds for 
architectural ornaments, tiles for pavements, &c. Not 
only the Rowley rag, but basalt, greenstone, whin- 
stone, or any similar mineral may be used. The 
material is melted in a reverberatory furnace, and 
when ina sufficiently fluid state, is poured into moulds 
of sand, encased in iron boxes, these moulds having 
been previously raised to a red heat in ovens suitable 
for the purpose. The object to be obtained by heat- 
ing the moulds previous to their reception of the 
liquid material, is to retard the rate of cooling; as 
the result of slow cooling is a hard, strong, and stony 
substance, closely resembling the natural stone, while 
the result of rapid cooling is a dark brittle glass.” _ 

Of proper marble or limestone, the work to which 
we are indebted for our extracts says—“ Ireland is 
rich in marbles. Her limestone formations extend 
over a central plain, 120 miles east and west from 
Dublin to Galway Bay, and about the same distance 
north and south, their greatest elevation being about 
300 feet. The more valuable quarries are in the 
counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, Galway, and Mayo. 
From these several varieties of marble are raised, 
especially the black marble, next to which in impor- 
tance are the dove, mottled grey, and white marbles. 
The Galway marbles are well known, but the beds in 
the quarries are usually thin, and there are but few of 
them which are fit for working ; still fine blocks can be 
raised. It is quarried principally at Menlo, on the 
banks of Lough Corrib, the cost of obtaining it being 
greatly increased from the difficulty of getting rid of 
the water which flows into the quarries from the lake, 
the beds being near the surface level. White marble 
is obtained in Connemara and in Donegal; the lime- 
stone of the former district is hard and fine, and is 
the strongest which has been found, while that of the 
latter is so exceedingly coarse, that it cannot be used 
for fine work. The white Connemara marble cannot, 
however, be procured in large blocks free from streaks, 
which pass through the blocks parallel with the beds. 
These counties also produce the bluish white and pink 
tinted marbles. 


‘The principal quarries are the following :— 


Kilkenny, 

{ Galway. 
Churchtown, 
Doneraile, 
Kerry, 
Tipperary, 
Connemara, 
Donegal, 
Churchtown, 
Kerry. 


Black Marble, 


White Marble, 
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These are scattered over all the 
districts in which the lime- 


Coloured Marbles, | 
stones. occur. 


“In chemical composition these marbles may be re- 
garded as carbonates of lime, containing, in addition 
to carbonic acid and lime, magnesia, silica, and 
alumina, in small but varying proportions. The 
colouring agents are generally salts of iron; but 
organic matter exists in large quantities in many of 
the marbles, determining, at the same time, the colour 
and the general characteristics.” 

It is gratifying to know that a public depository is 
thus open to the owners of mineral wealth, but we 
would presume to offer a word of exhortation to more 
active efforts for developing the resources of native 
industry, and we point suggestively, therefore, to the 
organization of an export agency, on a scale cummen- 
surate with the importance of its purpose, and requir- 
ing the combination of many interests. 

We would, moreover, point to the substantive cha- 
racter the international exhibition of 1862 is beginning 
to assume, and to the opening that may be thus given 
for the display of natural products, and especially to 
specimens so wrought upon as to display their quali- 
ties and peculiar adaptation. 

It is gratifying to add to the foregoing, that the new 
museum at Oxford owes its design to the architects 
of our museum here in Dublin, Messrs. Deane and 
Woodward, and that the granites, limestones, serpen- 
tines, and marbles of this island are constructively 
displayed at Oxford in columns, capitals, corbels, and 
such-like features. 


THE PRZRAFFAELLITE MOVEMENT. 


In suggesting this as a suitable topic for discussion by the 
members of the Ecclesiological Society, the president (A. 
J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq.,) remarked that, “it would take 
a long time if he were to discuss what was the origin of the 
Preraffuedlite movement; but he held in his hand a_pe- 
riodical, which appeared about 1850, and in the first in- 
stance bore the name of the ‘‘Germ,” but afterwards took 
the less precise title of “Art and Poetry.” His attention 
was first drawn to it by Mr. Dyce, who asked him if he had seen 
a book by the young inen who called themselves the Preraffaellite 
brethren. He said that he had not, but soon afterwards became 
possessed of the volume. At this period Mr. Millais’ picture of 
the House at Nazareth was exhibited, and was the first published 
challenge of the new school, and was followed in subsequent years 
by several well-known successors. Prearaffuellitism, from its 
first starting, had two distinct principles at work: one was a sort 
of mysticism, half-hieratic, half-theological, and withal chivalrous ; 
but the other phase of the movement was a most strong and de- 
termined realisim—a determination to paint nature absolutely, as 
naturally, or more naturally, than nature itself. When he said so, 
he meant that nature as seen by man was a compromise ; nature 
must appear to every man ina different aspect, The very keen, 
sharp-sighted man saw a quantity of objects, whereas the short- 
sighted man was obliged to sum up and take general results ; the 
minuter features did not present themselves to him. He saw just 
the facts of form and colour, but the details to him were unknown. 
So the various atmospheric effects of the same scenes were seen 
by different persons in different aspects. Puinting accordingly 
best fulfilled its duty to nature by embodying the sum total of 
this compromise. Again: no representation could be representa- 
tive of nature which did not deal with that chiaro-oscuro which 
was a principal element in all nature. The Prepraffaellites were 
determined to sum up every detail, and from the accumulation of 
these details they expected to form a natural result. Mr. Holman 
Hunt's last painting, “ Our Lorp discussing with the Doctors,” 
was looked upon by the Preeraffaellites as the triumph of their art. 
All who had seen it had been struck with the perfection with 
which the details were worked up. It was wonderful for its 
minuteness ; but then, was it so grouped that the Savrour of 
the world was made the central figure? Was it not a conglome- 
ration of wonderfully studied models? Where was there in it the 
glorification of one figure? There were painters of old, in Holland 
and elsewhere,—Van der Helst, and others,—who knew how to 


combine that attention to minutest details, which was the boast 
of Preraffaellitism, with a perfect handling of chiaro-oscuro, and 
mastery of grouping. To be aure, they sometimes exercised their 
powers, as Gerard Dow was fond of doing, upon a battered brass 
pitcher. But upon Preeraffaellite principles no one ought to 
object to the most careful treatment of a battered brass pitcher. 
For his own part he had no wish to depreciate them. Mr. Hunt’s 
‘* Awakened Conscience” was a picture deserving of the highest 
praise. But as a fact the mystic aspect of the school had yielded 
to the realistic. Assuming then that intense realism is the present 
Preeraffaellitism, is that peculiar style of painting the natural 
correlative of the Gothic movement ? He humbly contended that 
it was not. He admitted it had done a great deal of good by the 
resistance which it had opposed to the slovenly and swaggering 
styles previously in vogue: but it was one thing todo good as a 
protest against what was wrong in academic painting, and quite 
another thing to be that which was absolutely good. He thought 
that Preeraffaellitism: had done good, but Preeraffaellitism in 
itself surely was not the highest aim of art, and most especially 
not the highest aim of that religious art whose handmaid Gothic 
architecture was. Surely the very essence of Gothic architecture 
was the imaginative scale which it created —the production of the 
idea of infinity within limited spuce : while m Classical architec- 
ture finite and measured dimensions were the artist’s aim. How 
then could the minute realism of Preeraffaellitism accord with that 
architecture which was essentially imaginative and spiritual? A 
controversy had some time since been carried on hetween dis- 
tinguished professors of Pointed architecture as to whether the 
representation of foliage should be naturalistic or conventional, and 
he thought he had the right to claim those who supported the 
latter doctrine (without himself pronouncing an opinion on the 
question) as agreeing with him in his view of Prwraffuellitism. 
But in another aspect of the matter, in reference to the direct 
connection between architecture and the graphic arts in the re 
presentation of the human form as a compromise, as all nature 
was, they surely should seek to embody ideal beauty; they should 
particularly, in representing figures of sacred personages, aim 
at that ideal beauty in which the Greeks were so success- 
ful, although imperfectly successful. In mediseval art on 
the other hand the beauty of purity and religious expres- 
sion was present, although the technical grace of antique 
models might be absent. Accordingly be called on the art of the 
present to combine these excellencies. The imperfect beauty of 
the female figures which Presraffaellitism offered was accordingly 
a defect in its practice against which he protested. He had been 
always puzzled at the strange facial lines which that school was 
in the habit of employing, but in looking at a dialogue on art in 
** Nature and Art” he had discovered that it has from the first 
and purposely endeavoured to “‘ break the facial line of the Greeks.” 
He protested ayainst this principle. The Preraffaellites were 
very fond of subjects from Arthurian legends, and rightly so, but 
if they would puint Guenevere he called on them to represent her 
like Helen and not with a face which they might see on the first 
passer-by in Conduit Street. Still they were under a great debt 
of gratitude to Prooraffaellitism for knocking on the head many 
academic traditions of rather a stale character. But asa believer 
in the spiritualism of Gothic art he looked for that school of 
painting which was a true correlative of that movement not in 
Preeraffaellitism, but among painters like Dyce and Herbert in 
England, and on the continent in Overbeck, and among painters 
known as the Dusseldorf school in Germany. 

Mr. Burges said it struck him that the Preeraffueilites bad 
tried to do in painting all that the Cambridge Camden Society did 
in architecture. They went back to the first elements just in the 
same manner that architects were referred to the old churches; 
they kept to nature as the chairman wished architects to keep to 
old churches. The movement of the Preraffaellites began much 
later than that of the yothicists, Architects have by this time 
learned to design, but painters are yet in their tutelage. We 
should accordingly now discourage panel-painting, and encourage 
wall-painting. In the mean time their best artists were going on 
as well as possible. Rossetti, Hunt, and Millais, still adhered 
to nature, and were improving: he expected that the world would 
be delivered by their labours from the conventionalism under 
which it had been bound. He hoped that the Preeraffaellites 
would break the facial line of Greek face which the president so 
much admired, and thought that if the Venus were turned into 
flesh and blood, she would not be such a creature as any one here 
would adiuire. 

Mr. Seddon remarked that it seemed to him they often made a 
great mistake as to what the Preeraffuellites intended, and what 
their tenets were, viz., a protest against what was termed “ slop.” 
He thought the Preeraffuellites, when they started their movement, 
meant to say that they were entering a protest against the system 
of the painters in existence at that period; they determined to 
paint well whatever they did paint, and they said they would go to 
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nature for their types. He thought that what the Preeraffaellites 
meant as regarded the old painters whom they professed to follow 
was, not that they thought the works of Giotto and others perfect, 
and that they should be copied in all respects, but they thought 
that there was more of art in them than in the works of Michael 
Angelo and his followers; they did not mean to say that they 
would not adopt the greater knowledge of other anen. 

Mr. Gambier Parry thought that Preeraffaellitism should he 
called Pre-Reynoldism, because it was a return to the pure system 
of colouring. What was meant by originality ? It was going back 
to nature. Preraffaellitizsm had done that. It had gone hack to 
a pure system of colouring and to nature. Study was the basis of 
allart. And in working out the principles of painting as well as 
of architecture, he did not see why they should not work out a 
new style by going back to true principles. 

Mr. Street wished to join his word in favour of the school of 
Preraffaellitism. He thought the chairman had a little misre- 
presented the real result of Preeraffuellite art. ‘The main object 
of the school was to du everything in the most natural manner. 
He could not admit that there was any incongruity in defending 
conventional foliage in architecture, and yet upholding the con- 
nection between the Gothic and Preeraffaellite movements. He 
defended Mr. Boyce and Mr. Brett among Preeraffaellite artists 
from the charge of over minute copying. After referring in terms 
of praise to the landscapes of Rossetti, Hunt, Millais, and other 
painters of the same school, Mr. Street said he thought the 
Preraffaellite school had been developed in precisely the same 
way as they had developed the Gothic movement. Such a man 
as Pugin (though he might not be admired in all things) taught 
them to think of nothing but truth in their art, und that they 
should do in architecture what was true and natural; and that 
was what seemed to be the object of the Preeraffuellites. The 
work of the Preeraffaellites seemed to have been the natural ac- 
companiment of the Gothic movement. The Preeraffaellites had 
a most enthusiastic love of Gothic architecture, and that surely 
ought to be a consideration in their favour. The only artistic 
memorial in favour of Mr. Scott's desien for the Government 
Offices proceeded from a body of Prwraffacllites. He expressed 
his own distaste for the Dusseldorf schoo), as being a mere dead 
reproduction of an old form of art. The Preeraffaellites were 
decried for minute details; but if the walls of cathedrals and 
public buildings were given up to them, they would soon lay aside 
this fault. Instead of paying two guineas a foot for painted 
windows, patrons of art should encourage the Preeraffaellites by 
commissioning then to paint their walls. The enthusiasts of the 
school had shown the determination to succeed in their art, by 
painting, gratuitously, the walls of the Oxford Union. 

The Rev. W. Scott remarked that as to the matter of chiaro- 
scaro, and to the last work of Mr. Holman Hunt, one of the most 
striking things was that on visiting tropical climates the atmos- 
pleric effect in perspective did not exist. The objects presented 
themselves in a much flatter way than was the case in this 
country, and that might account for the want of atmospheric effect 
in Mr. Hunt’s first picture, as well as in his Scapegoat. Ina very 
warm latitude things presented themselves in very flat plane. 
But it might be a mistake to introduce that kind of treatment ia 
an English picture. Again the Preeraffaellites had been very 
neglectful in one branch of nature, viz., drawing after the nude. 
He believed the Preraffaellites had a great dislike to the study 
of that noblest form of nature, the nude human figure. Now he 
thought there was a great deal of cant in that matter, and that if 
they were to turn their attention to that branch: of nature, and do 
in it as much, and in as reverential and proper a spirit as in other 
- matters, they would do well. 

The Rev. George Williams coincided with what Mr. Scott had 
eanid about the absence of atmospheric effects in Palestine, and 
which accounted for their non-appearance in the last great work 
of Mr. Holman Hunt. After complimenting the view of Jerusalem 
by the late Mr. Seddon, he said he thought the Preeratfuellite 
painters deserved well of the Gothicists, and that they should 
congratule themselves and art on the effect produced by the 
operations of Preeraffaellites. Preeraffaellites might have com- 
mitted mistakes, but he thought they owed them a very large 
debt of gratitude ; and there was a great deal which they might 
do in the decoration of werks of eminent architects now engaged 
in the production of structures, not only iu this country, but even 
at the antipodes. 

Mr. Street begged to correct Mr. Scott as to the abandonment 
of the stady of the nude by the Preraffaellites. 

. Mr. Seddon mentioned other instances besides the Union Rooms, 
Oxford, in which certain Preeraffaelliteartists had attempted works 
on a large ecale ; in particular, a reredos by Mr. Jones, for S. 
Paul's, Brighton ; and analtar-piece for Liandaff Cathedral, by 
Mr. Roesetti. 

The President in reply congratulated the meeting both upon the 
great good-humour shown and upon the substantial agreement of 


the speakers. He ventured to say this, for there was no one 
however laudatory who did not acknowledge more or less that the 
school had fallen into peculiarities, and as soou as they were given 
up Preraffaellitism would come to a natural end, and its professors 
would simply be able and careful painters. There were certain 
broad distinctions of form and construction which distinguished 
Gothic and Classical architecture, but there was no such tangible 
demarcation between Preeraffaellite and other painting. Personally 
he spoke without favour or prejudice, as the only Preruaffaellite 
artist he had ever been acquainted with was the late Mr. Seddon, 
of whom none could speak without regret and admiration. In 
conclusion he drew the attention of the meeting to some ivories 
und to a bandsome jewelled cross, which were sent to the meeting 
by Mr. Gambier Parry ; to a frontal, worked by the Ladies’ 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society, for Little Cawthorpe Church, 
Lincolnshire ; and to numerous specimens of church plate, exhibited 
hy Mr. John Keith, silversinith to the Society, 41, Westmorland 
Place, City Road. 


—<—————— 


THE LATE AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN. 


A movement is on foot for raising a monument tothe memory of 
the late Augustus Welby Pugin; and we are glad to hear that it is 
taking so practicable and useful a form, as to enable many to join fn 
it who would perhaps, not feel bound to help, if the object were only 
a stained-glass window or a statue to the memory of one, who though 
singularly gifted, enthusiastic, and energetic, nevertheless failed tu 
leave behind him any work, which can fairly be pronounced a great 
work of Art for all time. Pugin died young; but the deed for 
which he really deserves credit"is the stimulus his writings,—even 
more than his buildings,—gave to the revived study of medixval 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. It is right, therefore, that anv 
scheme, the object of which is to preserve and do honour to his 
memory before men, should take a form such as that whick the pro- 
position now assumes,—namely, a Travelling Studentship (to which 
it is proposed to add a Medal), generally analogous to those of the 
Royal Academy, bat tenable only for travels in the United King- 
dom, and for drawing its medieval antiquities. This is the thing 
above all others to which young students of architecture ought to 
give their attention, and, as far as we are able to judge from archi- 
tectural exhibitions, just at the point to which they seldom do attend. 
If there were a more earnest study of ancient architecture, we should 
have fewer blunders and fewer absurdities than now; and unless 
men study the old examples when they are young, it is notorious 
that they never do so at all. Such a memorial as that proposed, 
Pugin himeelf, we cannot doubt, would most approve; for he was 
ever earnest and willing to assist others in life, and could not but 
rejoice that his memory should also be serviceable to men, in aiding 
the study he most delighted in. It is one, moreover, that may be 
joined in by all lovers of our ancient architecture, fiowever diverse 
may be the degrees of their estimates of the works of Pugin himself. 

The Committee consists of upwards of seventy noblemen and geutle- 
men, the Chairman being Mr. Beresford-llope, who is also joint 
Treasurer with Mr. G. G. Scott. The Honorary Secretaries are Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, of 13, Stratford-place, and Mr. Talbot Bury, of 48, 
Welbeck-street, London. 

The following words of Pugin himself, at page 20 of his Apology 
for the Revival of Christian Architecture in England, confirm‘in a 
peculiar manner the original opinion of the Committee that the form 
of memorial proposed is the most appropriate :— 

‘* God grant me the means and I would soon place architectural 
studies on such a footing that the glory of these latter days should 
be even greater than that of the former. I would also have travel- 
ling students, but I would circumscribe their limits: Durham the 
destination of some; Lincolnshire’s steepled fens for others; Nor- 
thampton’s spires, and Yorkshire's venerable piles; Suffolk and 
Norfolk’s coasts; Oxford, Devonshire, and Warwick, each county 
should be indeed a school—for each is a schoul—where those who 
run may read, and where volumes of ancient art lie open for all 
inquirers.” 


Tue New Rovav Mart Vans.—As these excellently and appro- 
priately-designed vehicles—forming a marked contrast to the cum- 
bersome “old times” vans hitherto in use—are the subject for much 
admiring comment in this city at present, we must also congratulate 
the builders, the Messrs. Anthony and Henry O'Neill, of the North 
Strand, on the manner in which they have turned them out, which 
is certainly a credit to our manufacture in that branch. 

Tue Opgra.—On the 10th instant a galaxy of musical talent, 
comprising the well-known artistes, Grisi, Viardot, Orvil, Sedlatzek, 
Rita, and Gassier; Mario, Luise, Graziani, Fellar, Kinni, Chierci, 
Forsi, and Ciampi, will appear at the ‘‘ Royal” for a short series of 
Italian operas. The lessee reminds the public that this will be the 
only engagement of the kind this season. 
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GLASS, AND ITS USES. 


On the evening of the 20th nlt., a highly-interesting lecture was 
delivered in the Rotundo by Mr. Frederick 8S. Barff, M.A., Cam- 
bridge (who is favourably known in the artistic world for his church 
decorations), of which the following is the substance :— 


The lecturer, after observing that however simple the subject of 
his discourse might appear, it had much more in it than was appa- 
rent, proceeded to give the various derivations from which the word 
‘‘ glass” is supposed to come. He next brought under the notice of 
the audience the antiquity of glass. The [Egyptians were the first 
known manufacturers of glass. Small figures of Egyptian deities, 
composed of vitrified material—turquoise coloured —were found in 
unrotting mummies now in the royal museums of France and Eng- 
land. And there was evidence existing to show that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with both the component parts of glass and the 
method of working it in several ways. It was asserted that the 
Israelites discovered how to mako glaas in the wilderness; others 
held that it was the Phoenicians who discovered the process through 
the action of their fires on the sands of the river Belas, near which 
they had encamped after shipwreck. In iron manufacture the sub- 
stance of glass was necessarily produced, and if Tubal Cain, who 
was the first artificer in iron, smelted the substance, he certainly 
roust have made glass. In the burned city of Nineveh, Mr. Layard, 
who conducted the excavations there, found lenses of glass such as 
are used in telescopes and opera glasses. The celebrated Portland 
vase, of date 230 years before Christ, was composed of blue glass 
transparent, and in the city of Thebes, of antiquity of 3,000 years 
ago, glass articles were used. In the Christian era St. Jerome men- 
tions the use of glass, and in the eleventh century the article was in 
general use for domestic purposes in these countries. Giass was, 
however, before that period known and used in France, where the 
patents for its manufacture were given only to noblemen and gentry, 
whose sons actually worked as artificers of glass. About this time 
Venice took a decided lead in the manufacture of the article, 
excelling all other countries in the value of the material, the beauty 
of the colour, and perfection of translucency. The first mirrors 
were made of Venetian glass. In 1665 plate glass was manufac- 
tured at Tour le Ville, near Cherbourg, under the patronage of the 
Minister Colbert, who invited to France Venetian artificers. Flint 
glass was introduced into England in 1557. From that time it had 
gradually improved in quality, and at the present time British flint 
glass was equal to any manufactured in the world. The purest and 
best glass was made out of white sand. In the North of Ireland 
were two mountains supplying white sand of unequalled quality for 
glass, but he regretted to say that the owners of these mountains 
were not yet liberal enough to allow the sand to be carted away by 
some enterprising parties who would manufacture it into Irish glass 
of unrivalled superiority. The lecturer described the various kinds 
of plain and coloured glass now in general use, and the different 
processes of manufacture, dwelling specially upon the manufacture 
of glass invented and carried out by Mr. Hartly, of Sunderland. 
He then proceeded with the second part of his discourse, which 
treated of glass painting. There were three styles of this art, the 
first commencing in the year 1230, the seeond in 1380, and the 
third in 1530. The first style was the Mosaic, the second the 
enamel Mosaic, and the third of enamel altogether. There really 
was no mystery about the art of painting glass, however certain 
parties might try to make people believe there was. The colour 
might be put on glass as any other substance, and when burned in, 
or fused, the work was permanent. The great object of painting 
glass for churches was to preserve harmony of colouring and secure 
the dim religious light. This pleasing and solemn effect was ad- 
mirably produced by the artists in the first period of the art, in the 
second not so well, and in the third, least successfully of all, owing 
to the introduction of figures. Painting on glass and painting on 
walls were entirely different things; and he regretted that the dis- 
tinction was not as well observed as it ought to be in the present period 
of the art of glass staining. There should be no attempt at per- 
spective in glass painting for churches; every figure and ornament 
should be set in plain and level, as it were, taking care that the 
harmony of the colours should be preserved. This was the practice 
of our forefathers, and it ought to be followed now. Ireland pos- 
sessed few remains of ancient stained glass, nearly all were destroyed, 
as in England, by Cromwell. Beautiful specimens, however, were 
in the cathedrals of Canterbury and York Minster—the colours rich 
and flowing, and in perfect harmony, producing a magnificent effect. 
The lecturer criticised with some severity the present style of art 
followed in glass painting for churches, particularly in reference to 
the attempts at perspective, and the introduction and drawing of 
figures. He held that there was no reason why we should follow 
the grotesque drawing and drapery of the figures in the ancient 
style, and that it would be well that artists would depict things as 
they really are. ‘Bhe lecturer gave a brief sketch of opaque painted 
glass, mentioning the fine specimens that existed in the roofs ot St. 


Peter’s church at Rome, and St. Mark’s at Venice. He concluded 
by expressing a hope that Ireland, which possessed in such abun- 
dance the materials for the manufacture of the best glass, would vet 
be distinguished for the produce of that article, and that Irish artists 
might be found to adorn churches with stained windows, exemplify- 
ing the true principles of art, and consequently becoming worthy of 
the religious purposes to which they would be applied. 


OPENING OF THE STREET TRAMWAYS AT 
BIRKENHEAD. : 


On Thursday, the 30th ult., the new street railway, connecting 
Woodside Ferry with the Park at Birkenhead, was opened, and the 
event inaugurated by a magnificent banquet, at which some 400 
persons were present. Mr. George Francis Train, the proprietcr and 
patentee, occupied the chair, and amongst the company were, Mr. 
John Laird, the eminent ship-builder; Mr. William Dargan, Alder- 
men Kinahan and Mackey, Mr. Frith, C.E., and Mr. Bower, C.E, 
from Dublin. The Enylish press was represented by numerous 
gentlemen, and the Irish likewise by Dr. Maunsell, of the Evening 
Mail; Mr. J. J. Lyons, proprietor and editor of the Dusiix 
BuILpER; some gentlemen from the Freeman, Morning News, &c. 
The Editor of the Melbourne Argus also attended, and acknowledged 
briefly, but suitably, the toast of “the Press.” During a period of 
six hours—viz., from 2 p.m. to 8 p.m.—a very animated discussion 
upon certain interesting and substantial topics, in which “the 
glorious vintage of champagne” occupied not the least important 
position, took place, and @ few excellent speeches were delivered, 
amongst which the truly brilliant oration of Mr. Train shone reful- 
gent. Some 5,000 passengers travelled in the cars over the route, 
and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. During the short period of 
60 days this ruad, about 2 miles in Jength, has been completed, and 
the cars are commodiously and suitably constructed. We shall re- 
vert to the details of the principle fully in next number. 


pe 


CHARLESTOWN CHURCH, MAYO. 


A NEw church has sprung up with a new town, entitled Charles- 

town, in a wild part of the county of Mayo, thanks to the energy 

and liberality of Charles Strickland, Esq., of Lough Glyn; and 

recently passing through this locality we were not a little astonished 

to find an edifice of such correct ecclesiastical character in so remote 

a district. The building is a spacious one, capable of aecommo- 

dating a very large congregation, and is planned on the usual ar- 

rangement of nave, aisles, chancel, sacristy, and porch. Its total 

internal length is 103 feet by a width of 58 feet. The nave is 

divided from the aisles by areades of arches, five on either hand 

carried on simple chamfered masses of masonry, with a square base 

in front, such as we find in ancient examples of Irish ecclesiastica} 

architecture, e.g., the old cathedral at Limerick. A Jofty arch opens 

into the chancel, which has an eastern window of four lights, with 

simple ‘plate tracery.” The clerestory is composed of cinque 

foiled circles, and the aisles are lit by coupled lights, all of the 

simplest description. A triplet of lancets under an enclosing arch 

forms the composition of the western gable, which is crowned by a 

bell gable—a prominent object for many miles. The chance} win- 

dow is filled with stained glass representing the Blessed Virgin, St. 

Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. Charles Borromeo, the patron saint of 
the Church. The total cost of the building was under £2,000, the 
work having been constructed in the most solid and substantia} | 
manner. The architects were Messrs. Hadfield and Goldie, of 
Sheffield and Westminster; the builder Mr. Wm. Doolin. We also 

understand an identical structure has been built at some few miles 
distance in same county. 


Ardgillan Castle, the residence of Colonel Taylor, M.P., has been 
lighted with gas by Messrs. Edmundson of this city. 

The Art Journal directs attention to the frescoes of the Houses of 
Parliament, and says, that some of those beautiful works are com- 
pletely destroyed, and aii partially injured, their total destruction 
being only a matter of time. 

An organ has been constructed at Vienna for the Sultan, which is 
the great wonder of the day. It cost fourteen thousand florins, and 
is a complete orchestra of fifty musicians, equal to the same in 
power and expression. 

It appears from the account of the police valuator, handed in on 
the Ist August, that 198 new houses have been occupied for the 
first time since 1st January last in the town of Belfast. 

The cornice of the Turkish baths, now being erected in Donegal- 
street, Belfast, fell last week, fortunately in the absence of the 
workmen, carrying with it the scaffolding. 
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CEMENT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STONE. 


Tre “days of yore” were excellent in many ways; each age has 
its beauties and imperfections, and certainly we may enumerate 
amongst the former the strength of will and perseverance displayed 
in their still strong and permanent structures, though they may 
have used a superabundance of material. They intended to build 
for posterity, and they did so. The artist, poet, sculptor—all wor- 
shipped at the same shrine, and emulated each other in the pro- 
duction of works of art, which may be fitting ornaments to the 
buildings containing the altar of their religion. On the other hand, 
the domestic dwellings were lgmentably deficient. In a ‘state of 
vassallage, the lower classes were cared for, housed, clothed, fed ; 
and the wealthier citizens had not arrived at that position wherein 
necessity calls loudly for new ideas and rules as regards health, con- 
venience, and economy. The rude tenement, besides, had more 
charm for their hardy natures than ours, built to satisfy our com- 
mercial requirements. On those buildings, however, to which they 
attached the greatest importance they lavished money and time, and 
our modern architects are proud to copy them. Their style is copied 
by us, many of their ideas have been improved upon, but the ex- 
cellence and finish of their execution has never yet been attained by 
us. And as regards their substantiality, we are warned to notice 
one evil which has been rapidly invading our architectural efforts— 
the extensive use of cement, and even now It is a matter of investi- 
gation how much farther its use may be carried for heavy projec- 
tions, with a lining as a substitute for brickwork. We daily see 
columns under porticoes made up of bad brickwork and plastered 
over with cement, Carton-pierre used immoderately in the way of 
decoration, whole house-fronts nothing but cement, which, with a 
hot sun and bad work behind, will tell fearful tales in a very short 
space of time, and this is the opinion of architects who use it. Our 
noblest mansions are now generally reared in this flimsy manner, 
with less expense, of course, but what will a short-lived economy be 
worth when they will have been fairly tried by rain, frost, heat, &c., 
and those peculiarities of climate to which we are subject? A dread 
of the striking qualities of masons (which, we believe, first suggested 
the use of cement at all for facing houses) may act upon the 
prejudices in its favour; but we prefer the brick, for what after all 
looks so well as good, level, nicely-pointed brickwork, with a poly- 
chromatic arrangement, no staining, no colouring, but a natural 
colour from the kiln. 

This is an age of card-houses, wicker-castlea, and penny-peep- 
show-palaces! We are gradually lessening our building expenses 
till we shall perhaps arrive at a parallel consummation with that 
attained by the individual who trained his horse to live upon nothing, 
and was disappointed one morning to find him dead! We shall 
learn to cut it so fine as to find our houses tumbling about our ears. 
We should be sorry also to say that building had become a mere 
trick of trade, and a specification, which was at one time a mere 
code of instruction, is now a sort of man-trap, constructed on the 
most scientific principle, and forced by existing circumstances ! 
Since then our interiors are flimsy, we cannot expect much else in 
our exteriors, and this system altogether has created a class of 
builders who live by the flaws of specifications, and substitution of 
bad for good material. This may be digressive, but having a con- 
nection with the general principle which we condemn, we could not 
avoid an allusion. 

To return to cement-facing. Is it because we are used to stone 
columns, for instance, that we must use brick and cement? Why 
should we not have brick? In rows of houses the moulded bricks, 
pointing, &c., could be done at as little expense as left rough and 
cemented. Columns of red brick ranged here and there with blue 
or yellow, with stone or iron caps and bases, would not interfere 
with the orders, as they are of proportion, not colour. Pilasters, 
plinths, cornices, parapets, Jook well in brick, which we would 
strongly advocate in preference to cement-—-the sheeps’ clothing of 
modernized architecture. Rome, in all her greatness, considered her 
pottery and tile-making not the least of her achievements; we should 
be proud of our brickwork, and never strive to deface it by a mad 
imitation of stone, and which (excepting it be of the very best des- 
cription) is bad indeed. 

We have thus inconsistencies of a remarkable nature. On the one 
band, the society of antiquaries stripping plaster off our old church 
walls; on theother, architects running up edifices, smothering them in 
cement and Carton-pierre, and whilst they declaim against all which 
may savour of the untruthful in architecture, erect it daily as evi- 
dence of their inconsistency. If there is to be an acknowledged and 
universal principle, let it be carried out, for they who write ‘* Essays 
on Taste” command our admiration, which is received in word and 
denied in deed, and whilst disciples avoid actual inconsistencies 
pointed out to them, com:uit others twice as extravagant. 


As regards the use of cement generally, it would no doubt be 
found enormously expensive to erect mansions, warehouses, and 
public buildings, facing them entirely with stone: but the use of, 
brickwork, with stone used discriminately here and there, would 
look far better than cement, and cost no more, and be far more 
likely to preserve for us a pretension to national atyle. R. 

ie ees, 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 
(COMMUNICATED."*) 

For many years past the ruinous condition of the venerable 
Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, in this city, has been a sub- 
ject of continually increasing anxiety and regret. Originally 
well built, though not with the best materials, it has yielded 
very slowly to the destructive influences of time and climate ; 

nor could it be doubted that, if ordinary attention had been paid 
to the necessary repairs, it might yet for many centuries be pre- 
served as a monument at once of architectural skill and national 
piety. The Dean and Chapter have very inadequate resources for 
this purpose, and it is, perbaps, fortunate that they did not pos- 
sess larger funds applicable to building and repairs, for to this 
circumstance we are indebted fur the preservation of much that 
is really antique. Had the Economy Fund been large, it would, 
no doubt, have been expended liberally; but if we may judge 
from what has been hitherto done in that way, the result would 
only have been the irreparable disfigurement of the church with 
carpenters Gothic and other tasteless incongruities. The defi- 
ciency of funds, if it bas acted injuriously in one direction, has 
had a conservative influence in another, and has obviated many 

difficulties in the task of a successful restoration. It is now well 

known that in our respected fellow-citizen, Benjamin Lee Guin 

ness, the church has found a benefactor, whose munificence has 
no parallel in this country since the age in which its cathedrals 
were built, when the animating sentiment alike of princes and 
people was to give the Lord the honor due unto His name— wor- 
ship the Lord with holy worship. But it should be equally well 
known that the church will be still more indebted to Mr. Guinness 
for the good judgment and correct taste with which he directs 
the expenditure of his £20,000 on the works of reparation. His 
principle is to replace whatever is decayed, adhering exactly to 
the ancient patterns, and making no other alteration than the 
substitution of a better muterial. The plan is to restore, but not. - 
toinnovate. In all previous repairs this principle was neglected, 
except only in tlie single instance of one buttress and pinnacle 
on the north side of the choir, which was truly restored by the 
present Dean soon after his appointment, but with the judicious 
alteration of using a good durable limestone in place of the soft 
sandstone previously employed, which, from its readily yielding 

to the action of the atmosphere and rain, is quite unfit for the 
exterior of a building. Mr. Guinness is ably seconded by his 
builders, the Messrs. Murphy, of Amiens-street, who have en- 
gaged in the work with much diligence and constructive skill as 
leaves nothing to be desired. The progress already made, within 
the brief period of about five months, is sufficient to enable us 
to estimate the general character of this great undertaking; but 
previous to giving any details, it is necessary to advert to the 
early history and recent condition of the church. Archbishop 
Usher says that it is uncertain when this Church of St. Patrick 

was first founded, but he states that it was enlarged by King 
Jon, and was first made preebendal by Archbishop Comyn, in the 
year 1191, with the approval of Pope Celestine III., and that by 
his successor in the see of Dublin, Henry de Loundres, it was 
raised to be a cathedral, after the model of the Church of Salis- 
bury. The foundation of the present church is, however, dis- 

tinctly ascribed by historians to Archbishop Comyn, and was 
consecrated in the year 1191. The ground plan, like that of 
most cathedrals, was cruciform, the church, when completed, 
consisting of nave, choir, and trunsepts, all these parts baving 
aisles. In or about the year 1270 an eastern chapel was added, 
and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, or, according to sume 
accounts, to St. Stephen; and the choir aisles were extended 

eastward, so as to partly include this chapel between them. About 
the year 1370 the great square tower was erected at the north- 

western extremity of the nave, where it stands engaged 

in the exterior wall of the north aisle. On this tower a 
granite spire was erected in the year 1750. The prevailing 

style of the entire church was the simplest and tost severe of the 

Gothic, or, as it is now the fashion to say, the early English ; but 
some diversity of style was gradually introduced, if not during 

the progress of the original building, at least in the extensive 

repairs of subsequent centuries. To the Jatter part of the four- 

teenth century we may refer the window with flowing tracery at 

the west end of the north aisle of the nave, and to the same 

period probably belong also the four western arches on that side, 

which, as well as the clerestory windows fof the same extent, 


® This article Is quofed frum a local contemporary. 
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exhibit sufficient differences from the remainder of the body of the 
church to mark a Jater period. The simple lancet-lights of the 
aisles in both choir and nave were at same time replaced by larger 
mullioned windows belonging to the decorated style ; one only of 
the original windows 1emaining in the north aisle of the nave, next 
the tower, where it may still be observed ; but until some alter- 
ations had been made a few years ago, the arches of the original 
opes could be seen plainly in the exterior masonry of the aisle 
walls. The great west window in the perpendicular style is 
obviously an interpolation of even later date. The clerestory of 
the clioir was supported on the outside by flying buttresses—four 
on the north and four on the south side. We cannot determine 
whether these were part of the original plan, or additions as orna- 
mental as they were useful, made ata later period to resist the 
outward pressure of the stone vaulting of the lofty choir. The 
shafts of the pinnacles were square in tle horizontal section, were 
decorated with tracery, and surmounted with caps which were 
either conical or octagonal pyramids ; but being constructed of a 
soft stone had yielded so much to the weather that their true 
figure cannot now be precisely ascertained; but there is no doubt 
whatever as to the shafts and ornamentation of those pinnacles. 
There were no pinnacles on any other portion of the building, and 
. it i3 to be regretted that one flying buttress has been completely 
removed on the north side, and two others at the north-eastern 
and south-eastern angles rebuilt with their pinnacle shafts 
of an octagonal form, and over-capped so much tbat when viewed 
in profile against the clear sky they resemble nothing 80 much as 
a mould candle with an extinguisher. The north transept, which 
has long been used as the parish church of St. Nicholas, was 
permitted to become a ruin towards the end of the last century, 
and was cumpletely demolished about forty years ago. It has 
been rebuilt with better stone, but with very little attention to 
the style of the cathedral, and is still used as a parish church. 
The eastern chapel, which for many years had been used by a 
congregation of French refugees who conformed to the Established 
Church, and afterwards as a chapter house, was entirely taken 
down about ten years ago, although quite susceptible of repair, 
and has been rebuilt on the original, but with this fault among 
many others, that the soft sandstone imported from Caen has been 
again used in most exposed situations—in quoins, angles, and 
weathering of buttresses, where it is already going to decay and 
disfigured hy cryptogamic vepetution. The south transept and 
south wall of the nave had long been in a precarious or dangerous 
condition. Either at the beginning of the eighteenth or the close 
of the seventeenth century, two clumsy but effective flying but- 
tresses hiud been erected for their support. These will be remem- 
bered as one on the south side of the nave, the other on the west 
side of the south transept. Both were surrounded by stone balls, 
such as usually decorate gate piers, and were incongruous though 
useful. Their utility wou'd not have been less had they been 
nodelled after those of the choir. But the stability of the nave 
had been seriously impaired by cutting into the pillars for the 
insertion of monuments, most of which were in the worst taste, 
and all inappropriate tothe style. A further injury was done in 
Archhishop Magee’s time by the erection of two huge galleries in 
the nave, by which, when occupied, a great additional weight was 
thrown on the piers already weakened. The triforium of 
the nave was sacrificed to those hideous constractions. The 
equilibrium was so disturbed by those conjoined causes that 
about fourteen or fifteen years ago an attempt was made to 
strengthen the nave piers by removing their exterior and replacing 
it by a thin casing of cut stone. This gave but little, if any, ad- 
ditional support, and it was then found necessary to prop up two 
arches by strung timber frames and centering. In this state the 
church fortunately attracted the attention of Mr. Guinness. He 
saw at once that but one remedy could be applied. The ruinous 
portions, extensive as they were, should be entirely removed, and 
replaced by a new structure, retaining the form and appearance 
of the original, but far surpassing it in strength of construction 
and quality of material. He has engaged simultaneously in several 
distinct parts of his great enterprise, of which we may with truth 
say that it was with him a labour of love. The south wall of the 
nave has been taken down, after the monuments had been first 
carefully removed for re-erection in more suitable positions. The 
house of God should not resemble a sculptor’s gallery or a museum 
of curious objects. The rebuildiug has already commenced in the 
nave. Three of the pillars, which are to support the creat arches 
and their superstructure, have reached their full beight. They 
ure built from the foundation on the same site as their predeces- 
sors held, but instead of rubble masonry they are constructed of 
solid granite of Cyclopean strength and proportiuns. Exterior to 
this core, which is 3 feet 10 inches in diameter, will bea casing 
of Caen stone, in which the engaged columns (‘‘ the shafted stalks,” 
as Scott culls them) are formed. Of this exteriur casing there are 


portions already in position; and from even these specimens we | 
can judge how fine will be the effect of the entire when completed, | 
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It is not too much to say that it could not be surpassed by Pugin 
in his best efforte. The draining of the church, which hitherto has 
been most ineffectually attempted, although the vicinity of a run- 
ning stream offered great facilities, has received due attention, and 
may now be considered as accomplished. While these works were 
proceeding in the nave the reparation of the exterior of the choir 
has also been commenced. Every one that bas viewed the church 
from the south must have remarked the crumbling jambs and arcb 
mouldings of the clerestory windows, and the dangerously ruinous 
state of the pinnacles of the original flying buttresses. These 
pinnacles are now nearly down to the spring of the arches ; they 
have been strengthened from below, and will he exactly rebuilt of 
the former pattern. The two most easterly of the choir clerestory 
windows on the south side have had their decaying stone work 
removed, and replaced with exactly similar jambs and mouldings 
cut in the best Irish limestone. The fidelity of the restoration 
can be proved by a comparison while there is opportunity with the 
adjoining windows not yet touched. The works throughout will 
be equally honest, an honor to the donor, and all under his direc- 
tion. But we would wish to see photography employed to pre- 
serve accurately the form of every part that is to be removed. 
The greater part of the south transept, hoth within and on the 
exterior, demands this precaution. Its eastern wall ia on the in- 
terior aspect very beautiful, and has some ornamental features 
which distinguish it from the western. The western extremity of 
the south aisle uf the nave is to the extent of two arches occupied 
by an ancient crypt of great age, perhaps a remnant of the earlier 
church, possibly the original seat of the University ef Dublin in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, and certainly that of the 
school in which Archbishop Usher, who was born and reared in 
Nicholas-street, received his early education. We hope that it 
may be decided to preserve this interesting remnant of anti- 
quity, which is capable of being rendered a very appropriate 
church porch. The only reason we have heard for proposing 
its removal is, that it prevents the formation of a large 
decorated window corresponding to that of the opposite aisle ; 
but that window of the north aisle, though undoubtedly beauti- 
ful, is itself an innovation, and it is by no means necessary that 
there should be an exact symmetry of the two opposite sides. If 
there were such a principle in the Gothic, it would follow that 
another tower should be erected at the south-western angle to 
match the present steeple. Cathedrals such as Exeter, which 
have two towers, usually have them somewhat different in style 
and finish of their details. To the completion of St. Patrick’s 
stained-glass windows would be SN but this would entail 
an umount of expense which should not be allowed to fall on Mr. 
Guinness. In the eastern window there was an appropriate or- 
nament, the Star of the Order of St. Patrick, which, in some 
recent attempts at improvement, was swept away. Should not 
something better have been first provided? In the same spirit 
of innovation was destroyed the altar-piece, a fine piuture of the 
sun rising, in allusion either to the ‘‘ Dayspring from on high,” 
or to our Lord, “ The Sun of Righteousness.” For this a plain 
glass sash window, or glazed screen, bas been substituted. With 
the better system of improvement that is now in progress, we 
may hope that all these incongruities will disappear, and that the 
state of the church may in future be euch that tle harassed stu- 
dent who attends Divine Service on the Lord’s Day, may be able 
to sympathize with the great English poet, when in his better 
days he sung— 
“ But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloysters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes." 

If this should ever be realized in our time-worn and ruinous 

cathedral, it will be owing to the princely generusity and correct 


| taste of Benjamin Lee Guinness. 


— 


FORTIFICATIONS OF WATERFORD Harpocr.--The additions and 
alterations at Duncannon Fort are now completed. Capt. Synge. 
commanding Royal Engineers at the Curragh Cump, together wit 
Lieutenant Price, R.E., from Kilkenny, inspected the works, anc 
| were much pleased at the manner in which they were carried out by 
| Mr. Abraham Stephens. The sea face of the fort is now prepared 

for mounting nine 68-pounder Armstrong guns, on traversing plut- 
| forms, capable of throwing shot and shell 6 miles to the entrance 
of the harbour. There has also been erected two extra mazazims 
and five shell rooms for the storage of shot aud shell fur the use of 
those large guns, together with fuur bangriette for ridemen. 


| 
| 
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ASSERTED DISCOVERY OF A PAINTING BY 
CORREGGIO. 


THosg of our readers who have visited that portion of the 
national collection of pictures which comprises the works of 
foreign schools, and is exhibited in Trafalgar-square, London, 
need not be reminded that among the most brilliant works of that 
superb collection are certain pictures by Antonio Allegri, better 
known as Corregio, from the small Italian town which gave him 
birth in 1493, and witnessed his early death in 1534. He is sup- 
posed to have been instructed in art by Antonio Bartolotti, a 
painter of the same place, and by 1219 had become a master of 
established reputation at Parma. 

‘‘ Corregio’s frescoes, and even some of his oil pictures, are 
remarkable for violent but skilful foreshortenings. His proverbial 
grace, apparent not only in his undulating forms and soft 
transitions, but in the action and expression of his figures, is a 
distinctive characteristic of his works ; and he is still unrivalled 
in a certain harmony which results from delicate gradations of 
light and shade. 

‘‘ The pictures of Corregio were so exclusively conspicuous for 
these qualities before the rise of the modern school of Bologna, 
that the first sight of some of his works forced Annibale Carracci, 
in a letter to his cousin Lodovico, to declare that in comparison 
with them the 8t. Cecilia of Raphael appeared to be wooden.” 

Now among the most exquisite examples of the master there 
are two which were acquired through the medium of an Irish 
nobleman, and of which we shall transcribe the official state- 
ments, viz :— 

“No. 10. Mercury instructing Cupid in the presence of Venus. 
Mercury dressed in his winged cap (Petasus) and sandals 
(Talaria), is seated on the ground, and is endeavouring to teach 
Cupid his letters, of which, according to a Greek myth, 
he was the inventor. The little god, standing by his side, 
appears to be paying due attention to his lesson. Venus, here 
represented as winged, has tuken temporary charge of Cupid’s 
bow, which she holds in her left hand, and appears to be enter- 
tained with the novel spectacle. The back-ground of dark foliage 
contrasts finely with the well-rounded nude of the figures. Entire 
figures nearly of the natural size. 

‘“‘ Engraved ina large scale by Arnold de Jode, in 1667, and in 
small in 1786, by Le Villain, for the Galerie du Palais Royal, 
in which there was a duplicate of this composition. On canvas, 
5 feet 1 inch high by 3 feet wide. 

“ This picture, one of Correggio’s masterpieces, was formerly in 
the possession of Charles I., who purchased it of the Duke of 
Mantua with the rest of that prince’s collection in 1730. It waa 
bought, after the dispersion of the king’s effects (it brought £800 
at the sale), by the Duke of Alva; it was subsequently the pro- 
perty of the Prince of Peace, in whose collection it was at the 
time of the occupation of Madrid by the French, when in 1808 it 
fell into the possession of Murat, afterwards King of Naples, and 
it wae thus, after a lapse of two centuries, restored toItaly. Its 
next possessor was the Marquis of Londonderry, who obtained it, 
together with the ‘ Eece Homo,’ No. 15 in thia collection, of the 
ex-Queen of Naples, at Vienna, and both pictures were purchased 
from the Marquis of Londonderry, in 1834, for the National 
gallery. 

“* No. 15. Christ presented by Pilate to the people, called the 
“Ecce Homo.’ ‘ Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of 
thorns, aud the purplerobe. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold 
the man !'—John xix. 5. 

“The greater part of the picture is occupied by the fiure of 
our Saviour, behind whom to the left is Pilate, pointing with his 
right hand to Christ, and uttering the words which constitute 
the title of the subject. On the right is seen the head of a 
Roman soldier, and in the fore-ground to the left the Virgin Mary 
is represented in a swoon, supported in the arms of St. John. 
Half length figures of the natural size. 

** Engraved in 1587 by Agostino Carracci, of which print there 
are several copies; more recently by P. Bettelini, and by G. T. 
Doo, R.A.; and in small, in Jones’s National Gallery. On wood, 
3 feet 2} inches high by 2 feet 74 inches wide. 

‘This picture, formerly in the possession of the Counts Prati, 
of Parma, was subsequently long in the Colouna Palace in Rome, 
and it was, according to Ramdohr, the best picture by Corregyio 
in that city (in 1784). It is noticed also by Mengs, who sup- 
posed it to be one of the painter's earlier works. It was pur- 
chased of the Colonna family by Sir Simon Clarke, who, being 
unable to remove it from Italy, sold it to Murat, then King of 
Naples, and, as already mentioned, it was purchased, with No. 10, 
from the Marquis of Londonderry, in 1834.” 

There is undisputed evidence that the painter copied or repro- 
duced his works, as in the case of “ Christ's Agony in the Garden,” 
one representation of which subject is in the national collection, 
and another in that of the Duke of Wellington’s. 


That there should be two pictures of the ‘ Ecce Homo,” 
therefore, is brought within the scope of probability, and we thus 
arrive at the point which has created some sensation among the 
cognoscenti of London. 

It appears that about eight or ten weeks since a work was 
left fur the inspection of a dealer, and after some washing and 
scraping was found to have been disguised by a super-coating of 
paint. This was judiciously removed, the picture relined, and 
being placed in a boldly-carved and newly-gilt frame, under a 
sheet of plate glass, has been made the subject of an exhibition. 

It is not acopy of the facsimile class, but one in which con- 
siderable latitude has been assumed by the producer; and this 
is a circumstance undoubtedly favourable to the assumption that 
it is the work of Correggio’s hand. Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
is known to have possessed several of his works, and the possi- 
bility of such a source is not forgotten. 

As to the value of such a work, if proved to be genuine, some 
clue is suggested by the price (£11,500) paid to Lord Londonderry 
for the two pictures obtained of him. Everything, ef course, 
dependa on the authenticity of the work; but whether that be 
established or not, we are led to think the precedence in breadth, 
grace, and delicacy, those finer qualities which constituted the 
““ Correggiecity of Correggio,” will remain with the national 
picture. 


BALLAGHADEREEN CATHEDRAL, CO. MAYO. 


Our readers will be interested, and probably somewhat surprised to 
learn that during the last four or five years a Jarge cathedral church, 
of a dignified and strictly ecclesiastical architectural character, has 
been growing up in this remote locality, out of the line of railways 
and amidst a wide extent of bogs and comparatively sterile country. 
The energy of the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese of Achonry, 
seconded by his clergy, and the cordial co-operation of some of the 
more influential laymen of the neighbourhood, has been the motive 
power which has produced this important work. The church, which 
has been built after designs by Messrs. Hadfield and Goldie, archi- 
tects, consists of the ordinary constituent parts of a parochial 
church, viz., a nave and aisles, chancel with side aisles forming 
chapels, and the dependancies of porches, sacristy, and a western 
tower and spire yet to be erected. ‘he totai internal length of the 
building is 150 feet, its width being 59 feet, with a height from the 
floor of the nave to the apex of its roof of 67 feet. The style isa 
simple Gothic, known as ‘‘ Early English” or ‘‘ First pointed.” A 
very noble arcade of eight arches on either hand forms the nave, 
carried on cylindrical shafts, with lofty bases and moulded capitals, 
the arches and capitals being wrought in white Scotch sand-stone, 
the bases and shafts in the local blue lime-stone. A chancel arch of 
lofty proportions, with shafted jambs, and a moulded arch, opens 
into the chancel, which has a noble eastern window of six lights ; 
smaller arcbes terminate the aisles, and give access to the chapels 
which flank the chancel, into which they open by other arches. ‘The 
roofs are framed in open timbers, the original intention having been 
to cover or vault them in wood and plaster, but this bas been 
abandoned on the ground of cost. A lofty tower and spire is here- 
after to be added at the western extremity of the nave. The high 
altar for the chancel is in progress of execution in the workshops of 
Mr. Henry Lane, of Dublin, whose works at Dominick-street Church 
and other places are so well known to our readers. The altar and 
tabernacle are to be of Caen stone and Irish marbles,—the taber- 
nacle rising to a considerable height in rich canopy work, crowned 
by a rich gilt cross, set with crystals. ‘The door will be likewise 
richly gilt and engraved. The reredoa is to rise to a considerable 
height behind the altar, and will be formed of Caen stone, encausted 
with enamelled tiles of rich colours. Beyond the high altar no 
other fittings are as yet in progress—they will be undertaken by 
degrees. It is expected that the church will be ready for opening 
next month. Mr. Charles Barker is the clerk of the works. The 
total cost will be about £5,000. 


New Nationat Bank 1n Lonpon.—A correspondent enquires, 
“are we aware that the National Banking Company of Jreland, 
comprehending jfive-sizths of shareholders Jrisk, are about expend- 
ing £30,000 on a new bank at their head quarters in London (where 
they are compelled to pay a heavy amount annually for exchange of 
their notes into current coin), and why not expend the sum in 
Dublin in preference ?” 

THe NATIONAL TELEGRAPH ComMPANY.—This company is now 
in course of f@rmation for the construction of a systemr of telegraphs 
throughout the United Kingdom, from London to the principal 
towns in England, Edinburgh, Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, &c. The 
system is to be based on the principle of the pegny postage, to cun- 
vey messages at a low or uniform rate of one shilling, or some 
equivalent charge irrespective of distance. 
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THE PROPOSED PAROCHIAL CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW. 


Our readers have been already acquainted, through the pages of the 
Dus.in Buivper, that the designs by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and 
Lanyon, Architects, sent in competition for the new church to be 
erected for St. Andrew's Parish, in lieu of that somewhat recently 
destroyed by fire, were selected by the committee, and the result 
must prove most gratifying to that firm, as several very eminent 
professionals entered the lists. As yet it would appear to a certain 
extent problematical as to whether the structure so designed will be 
carried out in its integrity or not,—some say not at all,—however 
we leave that question to be decided by time, but have seized the 
earliest opportunity in presenting the public with one view (at least 
for the present, though others are in our engraver’s hands) of what 
must be conceded by all to be a very noble and appropriate architec- 
tural work. A few words of description meveover, will prove ac- 
ceptable. The plan is cruciform, with nave 83 feet long by 29 feet 
wide, apsidal chancel 41 feet by 28 feet, transepts (each) 25 feet by 
33 feet, aisles 22 feet and 17 feet respectively, cloister porch, bap- 
tistry at south-west angle 14 feet wide, sacristy (under tower) organ 
loft, &c., &. The tower, 80 feet in height, shown in the illustration 
will be in connection with the northern transept, nearly facing 
Church-lane, and be seen to its base to a considerable distance down 
Nassau-street ; and the spire with which it is intended to be eur- 
mounted will attain an altitude of 175 feet to the vane, forming 
one of the highest of the few landmarks the city can boast of. For 
the external features generally the perspective illustration, which is 
taken from north-east angle, is sufficiently descriptive, but we desire 
to note specially the cloister porch, which with its two entrance 
doorways and concomitant parts is excellently and picturesquely 
handled. The style of architecture is the early decorated of the 
14th century. Internally the nave will be 73 feet to the hammer 
beam, have open timber roof stained and varnished, be separated 
from aisles by an arcade of four bays, with circular piers and pointed 
arches, and have clerestory windows over same. At the intersection 
ef the transepts with nave are four great arches—springing from 
clustered piers,—one of which leads to chancel, which is lighted by 
5 two-light windows, as seen on the illustration, and will have a 
stone groined ceiling. The aisle, stated to be 22 feet in width, will 
be carried up in A form, terminating in gabled ends, and the other 
have shed roof from about level of clerestory windows, forming a 
pleasing variety in the outline. The chancel will be floored with 
encaustic tiles, and no doubt hereafter the windows will be filled in 
with stained glass. The materials proposed to be employed through- 
out are granite for the facing of genera] structure, and Bath stone 
for the dressing. 

The windows throughout are generally in two bays, except that 
lighting nave, which has five, the north transept four, and the north 
aisle three. Groined ceilings are provided for the organ room and 
vestry. 


RE-OPENING OF ST. ANNE'S CHURCH. 


As already aanounced, this parochial church has been undergoing a 
series of improvements mostly internally, but partly externally, in 
the reconstruction of the side and organ galleries, the general re- 
fitting with pews, the opening of new windows, &c.; but the prin- 
cipal works were chiefly confined to the apsidal chancel, which has 
been newly railed in and tiled with encaustics; two memorial 
windows, constructed with Bath stone dressings and filled with 
stained glass, by Warrington, of London, serving as memorials to 
Knox, the Reformer, and Mrs. Hemans respectively; a beautiful 
and elaborately carved pulpit, reading-desk, sedilia, and font being 
likewise added. 

The genera] works were contracted for by Mr. Hall, of Kevin- 
street, builder, but the carvings and stone dressings connected with 
the chancel, together with the pulpit, font, and desk, were designed 
and executed at the establishment of Messrs. Purdy angi Outhwaite, 
Great Brunswick-street, assisted in the former department, as we 
learn, by a professional gentleman distinguished for his ability in 
ecclesiastical art. The church was re-opened on Sunday, the 
12th ult. 


THE BRICKLAYERS OF DUBLIN. 


WE experience at all times especial pleasure in chronicling the pro- 
gressive doings of the artizan classes, but probably during our 
existence never has the opportunity been so favourably affurded 
as in the recent laudable step of a most important and generally 
excellent body, ‘“‘ the Dublin Bricklayers.” Induced by higher and 
more ambitious motives than the mere holding of a weekly meeting 
for general purposes in a locality with infatuating and demoralizing 
tendency—as is, unfortunately, habituous with the trades throughout 
the kingdom—the bricklayers have set their fellow-tradesmen an 
example worthy of being followed, and soared higher; for by the 
united contributions of the body, and a few gentlemen connected 
with the building profession, they have succeeded in securing what 
others cannot boast of—viz., an important building, combining the 
advantages of a capacious hall for meetings, lectures, &c., a library, 
a reading-room, &c., and moreover spare apartments for such select 
members of the craft as by natural infirmity or by accident are 


debilitated. For this purpose the Cuffe-street Saviugs’ Bank, of 
notable memory, was obtained by them on lease, and, with a com- 
paratively trifling expenditure, has been adapted to their purposes, 
and duly inaugurated. We wish every prosperity to the under- 
taking, and commend it to the consideration of our readers. Mr. 
John Nolan is the president. 


» The Committee gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the 

following donations, &c., to the Institute :— 

John Nolan, Esq., £5, and £1 first annual subscription. 

John Bell, part donation, £1, and £1 annual subscription. 

Gilbert Cockburn and Son, £5, and £1 annual subscription. 

J. Beardwood, Esq., £5, and £1 annual subscription. ‘ 

John Rooney, Esq., £1, and £1 annual subscription. 

John Farrell, Esq., £1, and £1 annual subscription. 

Mr. Drysdale, Bank of Ireland, 5s. 

Mr. Byrne, Bank of Ireland, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. M'Evatt, Bank of Ireland, 2s. 6d. 

The Committee respectfully call the attention of the gentlemen 
of the Dublin Press, and all other well-wishers of progress and 
social order, to the generous donations and support cheerfully given 
by the above distinguished and eminent builders of this city, as it 
will unmistakably show the estimation in which they hold the men 
of this community after the lapse of half a century. 

JAMES FLoov, Chairman. 
CHRISTOPHER TutTty, Secretary. 
See eS 


THREATENED DEMOLITION OF LONDON TOWERS 
AND SPIRES. | 


A progect is now before the House of Commons in the Union of 
Benefices Bill, involving the destruction of some of the London 
churches, with their towers and spires, so replete with artistic beauty 
and intimacy of association with bygone architect celebrities. 
Political economy has been already carried to too great an extent 
of detrimental interference with the cause of art, but we can scarcely 
believe it possible that an “enlightened” tribunal in this ‘ en- 
lightened” age would, from observance of the former in the matter 
of £ 8. d., consent to a wholesale vandalism. The Institute of 
British Architects has petitioned the House for the preservation of 
some thirty-four churches contemplated to be demolished, and in- 
cluding amongst others—perhaps less familiar to our readers—those 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Michael's, St. Dunstan’s (east and west), 
St. Bride's, St. Margaret’s, St. Andrew’s, &c. An amendment pro- 
posed in committee by Mr. Cavendish Bentick for the preservation 
of the churches of St. Stephen, Walbrook (Wren's masterpiece), St- 
Martin, Ludgate; St. Peter, Cornhi}!; and St. Swithin, Cannon - 
street, was carried (we trust mem. con.) 

We are told by The Builder that the Institute held a meeting ‘on 
the top of St. Paul's”"—Mr. Godwin in the chair—to consider the 
various towers and steeples that should be preserved, but however 
much we may laud the object of the committee, we certainly do not 
envy them their exalted position, however temporary. 


(ee 
THE SURVEYORSHIP FOR DERRY. 


We understand that Mr. Williamson, C.E. (for many years sur- 
veyor for east division of Tyrone), and not Mr. Worrall, C.E., bas 
been appointed to this vacancy, and entered on his duties. The 
information relative to Mr. Worrall being appointed, was conveyed 
to us as authentic previous to our last publication, and we must ob- 
serve, that gentlemen ought to be more cautious in communicating 
as a fact tothe public press that which, though probable, is not 
actually accomplished. 
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THE PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


Jupcine from the initiatory steps taken by the Royal Dublin 
Society, and the encouragement so far afforded by the public, there 
seems to be every probability of a display of art and manufactures 
being secured to this city during the ensuing summer. The joint 
Committee reports that ‘they do not advise the Society to take any 
action in the matter until a sum of £5,000 shall have been 
guaranteed”; that ‘‘the Agricultural Hall could by slight alteration 
to the floor and the construction of the galleries be made the very 
best for the purpose of the exhibition”; also, that ‘the exhibition 
should be limited to this hall only.” It would seem to be but pru- 
dence for the Society to secure themselves against loss by the project, 
and therefore the required guarantee is a desirable precaution, but 
to the suitability of the Agricultural Hall exclusively, however 
modified, for the exhibition, we must take exception. 

It is quite too stunted at present, even without galleries, will 
appear much more so when they are added, and at best will present 
a very make-shift appearance. The dimensions of the apartment 
are 235 feet in length by 106 feet 6 inches in width,—to our minds 
insufficient both for the accommodation of the numerous exhibitors 
that on a special occasion of this kind may be reasonably expected, 
and for the crowds that are sure to frequent the exhibition. The 
committee seek the co-operation of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
as regards the fine art department, but how far under the circum- 
stances that body may lend aid would appear questionable. 

We confess we have our misgivings as to the creditable result (at 
least) of this project, if not dealt with in a more comprehensive 
manner. The Society can afford much more space for the 
exhibition than the mere Agricultural Hall. The new Museum 
with its connecting arcade is completed. The National Gallery is 


sufficiently advanced to warrant the assumption that it too would. 


be available against May, 1861, and why should not both these 
form part and parcel of the proposed exhibition ? The preliminaries 
partake of paltriness, and in our opinion display much error of judg- 
ment, which we trust will be removed in time, so as not to afford 
room for censure upon the managing committee. 

The Guarantee Fund reached on the 16th ult. the sum of £2,500, 
and is now considerably greater. 


Donations TO THE Roya Dusun Socisty.—Mr. M‘Cann, of 
California, has enclosed the sum of £50, being the first contribution 
of the Irish. Fine Arts Aid Society of California towards the aid of 
sending a pupil to the Continent. Mr. W. Smith O’Brien has also 
enclosed a donation of £5, to be awarded to the native-born Irish 
artist who shall exhibit the best picture painted by himself, in either 
oils or water colours, at the proposed exhibition. It was resolved 
that the marked thanks of the Society be returned to him for same. 


EXHIBITION OF BUILDING MANUFACTURES AND 
INVENTIONS, LONDON. 


To such of our readers as visit the British metropolis we would 
suggest an inspection of the varied and instructive display of manu- 
factures and inventions connected witn the building profession, at 
present accessible free to the public at the Conduit-street Galleries, 
off Regent-street. We were much gratified with the exhibition 
generally, and regard it as one (though of comparatively miniature 
type) having a most instructive tendency, not only on those within 
the pale of the profession, but on the general public; as well as pre- 
senting an encouraging field for the inventive faculties of manufac- 
turers, and in a business capacity conducing to their interest. 
Amongst the numerous exhibitors, we would particularize those 
whose names are familiar to the readers of the DuBLIN BUILDER 
through its colamns, and perhaps amongst the most prominently in- 
teresting may be regarded the medimval manafactures of Messrs. 
Hart and Son, of Wych-street and Cockspur-street, and Messrs. 
Johnston, Brothers, of Holborn. The display of ecclesiastical fur- 
niture, of gas fittings, &c., by each of these firms is of a truly 
recherche character, proclaiming an excellence in the working of 
metals, in which the English stand admittedly vorivalled. The up- 
holstery and parquetry work, by Mr. Arrowsmith, of New Bond- 
street, are also most attractive, and we had an opportunity subse- 
quently of inspecting, at the establirhment of the manufacturer, a 


variety of designs in solid parquetrie for flooring purposes, steps and 
landings, dados, &c. The exquisite delicacy and taste with which 
the most varied and beautiful patterns are produced by the combi- 
nation of solid pieces of different woods ploughed, tongued, and 
grooved into each other, forming a solid, compact whole, is highly 
creditable to the manufacturer and patentee, from whom we may re- 
mark, en passant, we learned that he has received several commis- 
sions in Ireland, amongst which one from the Marquis of Sligo is 
probably not the least important. 

Minton and Maw respectively stand prominent as usual in the en- 
caustic tile department, and contribute a variety of new and beauti- 
ful patterns. Amongst the cement manufacturers we noticed the 
patent fire-proof cement by Mr. J. C. Part, of 186, Drury-lane, suc- 
cessor to Messrs. Stevens and Son, a material which is extensively 
adapted to building purposes, a fact which speaks for its excellence. 
Hobbs and Co.’s locks display an ingenuity of mechanism truly mar- 
vellous, and the indefatigable manufacturers are constantly intro- 
ducing some novelty in construction. Pierce's stoves, known as the 
pyro-pneumatic, attract a considerable share of attention, and have 
been already favourably noticed in the columns of the Dusrin 
BuI_pEr. Ransome’s patent siliceous stone is moulded into a variety 
of architectural ornaments, and owing to such capability, combined 
with the permanent character of its texture, cannot fail to be uni- 
versally adopted as a substitute for stone, where the latter may not 
be desirable for various reasons. The patent process for preser- 
ving stone, cement, &c., is now being applied to the Houses of 
Parliament, and we trust it may succeed in arresting the palpable 
decay in the stone work of that magnificent structure. Mr. Jen- 
nings, of Holland-street, Blackfriars-road, the proprietor of various 
patents, amongst which are several in the manufacture of pottery, 
irou shutter bars, &c., also occupies an important position in the 
exhibition. In conclusion, we may take the liberty of reminding 
the above-named gentlemen, as well as the numerous other ex- 
hibitors and manufacturers generally that there will BE AN EXxX- 
HIBITION IN DvuBLLIN IN May, 1861, and that we hope to see their 
establishments fully represented on that occasion. 


— ee eee 


SCAFFOLDING ACCIDENTS. 


Mr. P. SHERIDAN writes as follows to the Freeman relative to the 
precautionary measures which should be adopted where scaffoldings 
are necessary :— 


‘“ Another accident, which nearly resulted in loss of life, occurred 
this day at the building now going on in Parliament-street (the site 
where the late calamitous fire was), by the falling of the scaffolding. 
The awful accident in Baggot-street is still fresh in the minds of the 
public, and I would put it to the good sense of the corporation, as 
the representatives of the citizens, to at once appoint an inspector 
to examine all scaffoldings erected in public thoroughfares, the same 
as in London and all otber English cities and towns. Would it not 
be the duty of the city architect ?” 


Mr. Guinness has subscribed £20 towards the fund for the sufferers 
from the recent accident in Baggot-street. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., who won the £100 prize at the last 
drawing of the Art Union of Ireland, has presented a donation of 
£25 to the funds of that body. 

Mr. William Henry Deane, C.E., late surveyor of the South 
Riding of Tipperary, has been appointed by His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant to the surveyorship of the East Riding of the 
county of Tyrone; head quarters, Dungannon. 

Carolan, the last of the Irish bards, is interred in the old church- 
yard near Keadue, anda slab has been erected to his memory by 
Lady Louisa Tenison, who has also caused the burial-ground and 
old church-yard to be enclosed in. 

In the report read at the twenty-first anniversary meeting of 
the Ecclesiological Society, we find the following paragraph :— 
‘6 We hear with extreme satisfaction that Mr. Guinness, a muni— 
ficent citizen of Dublin, intends to restore the ill-used Cathedral 
of St. Patrick. Mr. Slater has nearly finished the works in 
Limerick Cathedral.” 

The Spanish Government is in the English market for the pur- 
chase of several thousand loads of oak timber, the contracts for 
which stipulate for the deposit of £17,000 caution money. 
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Votes of New dorks. 


The churches of Adare, Co. Limerick; of Rincurrin, Co. Cork; 
of Ashfield, Co. Cavan, and of Drum, Co. Monayhan, are being en- 
larged according to the plans and specifications by the architect to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The War Department have advertised for altering the redoubts at 
Tarbert and Kilherrin on the river Shannon, in the Limerick dis- 
trict; for the erection of married soldiers’ quarters at Island-bridge 
Barracks, Dublin; for renewing the paving of eight troop stables at 
Ballincollig Barracks, in the Cork district; and for fitting up five 
troop stables at Dundalk Barracks, in the Belfast district. 

The new Roman Catholic church at Donnybrook for which draw- 
ings have been furnished by Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect, is to be 
early Gothic in style, and will consist of nave and aisles; extreme 
length 143 feet, and breadth 60 feet. There wiJ] be a tower and 
spire, surmounted by across, rising to an elevation of 140 feet. The 
site is the space bounded by the house known as the Rose Hotel, 
Church-lane, on the Stillorgan-road, and the present little chapel 
aud the greater portion of it is now occupied by dilapidated houses. 

New achoolrooms, male and female, have been erected in connec- 
tion with Ballymacarrett Presbyterian Church, each 40 feet by 26 
feet in the clear. ‘The building is one storey, with open roof, and a 
portico, containing haJl and cluak-room, tv each school. Amount 
of contract, £440. The rooms are separated by folding-doors, to 
render them available for meetings. Their erection was unavoid- 
able, as the site of the former schoolrooms is to be added to the 
church, which has becoine too small to meet the wants of that 
neighbourhood, and is now being enlarged by the addition of a 
transept, 60 feet by 28 feet, at the east end, which will include 
about 8 feet in length of the old building, and give increased ac- 
commodation to about 400 sitters. A session-room and entrance- 
hall are also being erected at the south end of transept, fur which 
and the enlargement of the church the contract is £725. The 
erection of the schools and the enlargement of the church have been 
contracted for by Mr. Jaines M‘Cracken, builder. Mr. William T. 
Matier, C.E., architect, Belfast. 

The erection of a new town-ball at Sligo is spoken of, and the 
newly-elected M.P., Mr. Macdonogh, Q.C., has promised to aid the 
project. 

On the 5th ult. the foundation stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church to be erected at Ballytore, Co. Kildare, was laid by Arcb- 
bishop Cullen. It will be in the early Gothic style, and after the 
designs of Messrs. M‘Carthy and O'Connell, architects. 

The Directors of the Dundalk, Enniskillen, and Londonderry 
Railway Company have received tenders for the execution of sundry 
works at the several stations, &c., on the Londonderry and Ennis- 
killen line, according to plans and specifications by Mr. Fitzgibbon 
Louch, architect, C.E., Derry. 

A mural tablet has been erected in the porch of the York-street 
Presbyterian Church, Belfast, to the memory of the late Rev. David 
Hamilton, the former pastor of that church. It consists of a large 
slab of Belgian black murble, 6 feet 6 inches high and 4 feet wide. 
The centre is cut out of Carrara marble, of pure white, in the form 
of a scroll of parchment, on which the inscription is cut. The 
work has been executed by the Messrs. Fitzpatrick, from a design 
by Mr. Robert Young, C.E. 

The foundation stone of the new Roman Catholic church of St. 
Peter has been laid at Belfast, and is thus described by the Morning 
News :—The site—a square plot bounded on every side by streets— 
was gratuitously given by Bernard Hughes, and is large enough to 
contain a parochial house, schouls, &c., in addition to the edifice. 
The new church will be cruciform in plan, It will consist of nave, 
terminated by a pentagonal apse, lighted by lofty three-light de- 
corated windows; side aisles, terminated by side chapels, west and 
lateral porches, sacristies, &c. The west end will have much the 
appearance of some of the French cathedrals, divested of their in- 
tricate and elaborate carving and sculpture. The central porch 
will be entered by one of those double doorways common to the 
English and French churches, with a column in the centre, and 
carving in the spandril beneath the label moulding, which will span 
the double arches. The central porch thus terminating the nave, 
will be flanked by towers, nearly 22 feet square, and in height to 
the top of their crosses about 115 feet. The extreme length over 
the walls will be about 176 feet by 66 feet—i.e., of nave and aisles. 
The ridge will be about 70 feet from floor level. The style will be 
that of decorated Gothic,.and those who have seen the drawings 
anticipate that the building will be, when finished, one of the archi- 
tectural ornaments of the town. It will be built of Scrabo stone, 
with Co. Tyrone freestone dressing. The amount of the contract. 
tor the edifice, irrespective of internal decoration, is £10,192. 

A new church is to be built at Kilronan, and the first stone has 
been laid. The site was presented gratuitously by Mr. E. R. Teni- 
son, aud Messrs. M‘Carthy and O’Connell are the architects. 


A new Roman Catholic church is to be erected in Belfast, on the 
Falls-road, in the decorated Gothic style, at a cost of £10,192. 
Length outside, 176 feet; width, 66 feet; ridge, 70 feet above floor. 
It is to consist of aisles, nave, and porch terminating, the latter 
flanked with towers, which will rise to a height of 115 feet. 

A small mural fountain of bronze has been fixed in the boundary 
wall of the University in College-street, which would seem to signify 
that the unsightly wall so frequently complained was destined to be 
a fixture. : 

Tenders are required for cleansing, colouring, and painting the 
interior of Lismore Cathedral. 

The fund for the erection of the testimonial to the late Dr. Crozier, 
of Banbridge, of the Franklin expedition, amounts to about £600. 

We understand that competition designs were advertised for a 
new church at Sydenham, Belfast, offering a reward of £20, and 
that the only competitor was Mr. Barre, whose designs have been 
adopted. <A correspondent complains that the advertisements were 
not inserted in a professional journal. . 


We understand that the line from Youghal to Cork will be opened 
on the Ist January, and the branch to Queenstown about the Ist 
March. It is understood that the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company will form a junction with the Youghal line, so as 
to facilitate the forwarding of passengers and goods from Dublin to 
Queenstown. 

A contract has been entered into with Messrs. Smith and Knight 
for the construction of a Jine of rail from Castlerea to Castlebar. 
It will be open to Claremorris on 15th December, 1861, aud to 
Castlebar on 15th August, 1862. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to connect Downpatrick and 
Newry by railway. All the accommodation that has existed on 
this line haa been an outside one-horse mail car, with an occasional 
passenger now and then, but as frequently without any. It is in- 
tended to start from the station at Downpatrick, pass within three- 
quarters of a mile of Clough, 13 miles from Seaforde, running along 
the west shore of Dundrum Bay, close to the towns of Dandrum 
and Maghera, and within 2 miles of Newcastle, 14 miles from 
Bryansford, and approaches Castlewellan, from which it will only 
be a-quarter of a mile. Crossing the River Bann at M:Comb's- 
bridge, it passes close to Rathfriland on the north, and, crossing the 
canal, terminates at Edward-street in Newry, at the station of the 
Newry and ‘Armagh and Warrenpuint Railways. It is also pro- 
posed to dave a branch from Mount Kearney to Gorah Wood, for a 
connection with the Dublin and Belfast Junction at that point. 
The length of the main line appears to be about 23 or 24 English 
miles, and as only one line of rails will be necessary, the cost will 
probably not exceed £160,000. 


— 


THE WATER WORKS QUESTION. 


THE expected inquiry by the Royal Commissioner, Mr. Hawkshaw, 
C.E., was commenced in the City Hall on the 21st ult, and con- 
tinued for three subsequent days, during which the Commissioner, 
in a most painstaking manner, went through a mass of evidence to 
aid him in deciding this long-vexed question, and which we trust 
now will meet at his hands a speedy and final solution. In the 
following will be found a comprehensive summary of the proceedings. 
The Town Clerk having read the Royal Commission, and the Com- 
missioner stated the objects of the inquiry, tabular statements Nos. 
1 and 2 (which we deem unneeessary to publish, having been so 
fully treated of already in the columns of the Dusiin BuiLper), 
respectively explaining ‘the state of the present” and ‘‘ the necessity 
which exists for an improved supply,” having been submitted, and 
other preliminaries arranged, the examination of witnesses was pro- 
ceeded with. 

Dr. Apjohn deposed to being a professor of chemistry, and having 
examined the several waters from which the city is supplied, and 
twenty-three other waters; made the analyses with the greatest 
possible care, and can speak with the greatest possible contidence as 
to the accuracy of them; sent in a detailed report to the corpora- 
tion, but as detailed reports are not of much practical use, have 
constructed a table in which are exhibited the total amount of in- 
gredients dissolved in the water. Dr. Apjohn then read a statement 
and handed in the following analysis :— 


Total matter Organic 


dissolved, matter. Hardness, 
Grand Canal—mean of seven—analysis 20°78 95 159 
Royal Canal—mean of five—analysis 20°76 1°64 14°1 
Liffey—mean of eleven—analysis 8°62 1°77 61 


Dr. Wilde stated that he was engaged in the preparation of the 
census of Dublin, in 1841 and 1851; the map now produced is at- 
tached to that portion of the report ; in the map the localities are 
classed according to 1st, 2nd, and 8rd class houses; the result of his 
experience is, that mortality ts much greater in tnfertor houses in 
which large numbers of the population are crowded together with a 
defective supply of water and sewerage; formerly, when living in 
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Stephen’s Hospital, had extensive opportunities of knowing the 
nature of the supply to the poorer localities; the supply was very 
defective at the top of James’s-street and the Liberties; the sanitary 
condition of the inhabitants is very much affected by the water supply 
—next to air the most; has very frequently been present at the 
opening of water pipes in the streets of Dublin; saw great quanti- 
ties of spongills, of a foetid nature, pumped in such a way that 
showed they must have been in large quantities in the pipes; saw 
them pumped up in the neighbourhood of Merrion-square and 
Stephen’s-green—in fact, out of the pipe opposite to his own house ; 
brought in some of the water containing those spongille for exami- 
_ nation, and it became unbearable in the course of 24 hours; they 
render the water quite improper to drink ; is not an authority as to 
filtration, but is of opinion that filtration would not remove the ob- 
_jectionable characteristics from the water; had opportunities of 
examining the water supplies of other cities ; in Stockholm, although 
it is the best ventilated city in Europe, the mortality is the highest 
in any city in Europe, arising (as one must come to the conclusion 
from careful investigation) from the total inefficiency of the water 
supply ; believes there was not an instance until very lately of a water- 
closet in any house in Stockholm ; water-closets should be more fre- 
quent and certainly should not be subject to any tax; from experience 
as a physician in practice in this city, knows the poorer classes are not 
sufficiently supplied with water; certainly about Townsend-street, 
and in other parts of the city, the inhabitants are not supplied with 
water; if there is not a supply of water brought to each house, no 
matter how many fountains you may have, you certainly will not 
keep disease out of their dwellings, for the people will not go to the 
fountains; they will use the dirty water again and again; would 
bring the water to every “‘ flat” which might be inhabited ; feels the 
necessity for a supply of pure water in the city; we want water 
brought through a channel that will fill the tubes at such a pressure 
a3 to economise taxes, which are nuw increased by having forcing 
pumps and persons to work them, ag will also, in case of tire as well 
as for sanitary purposes, ascend to the tops of our houses. 

The Commissioner—I have myself noticed this spongy substance 
st the ontlet of one of the reservoirs, but I could not judge from 
that whether it run into the heart of the city through the tubes. 
It is your observation, however, that this objectionable substance 
dves run into the heart of this city ? 

Dr. Wilde—The last place I saw it was at Stephen’s-green, at the 
corner of York-street; shortly before that I saw it in the street I 
live myself—Merrion-square; when the main is turned on the sub- 
stance springs with great force into the air, and there can be no 
doubt that it renders the water unfit for use; Merrion-square is 
distant about a mile by the walk from Portobello basin, the pipes 
running circuitously make the distance longer; (in answer to Com- 
missioner) has not examined the spongella so as to give a scientific 
deseription of it; the odour of the substance is most offensive, the 
taste perfectly unpalatable, but the smell even worse; on both sides 
of the river the want of water is felt; the dwellings of the poor are 
crowded, a couple of families, perhaps, residing in the same room, 
and they use the same water again and again, from not having a 
sufficient supply ; from laziness or other causes they will not go to 
the neighbouring fountains; they will scarcely go to the cellars 
below for it, and they use the same water for wushing and culinary 
purposes, as well as their ordinary ablutions. 

The-Commissioner here asked Dr. Apjohn whether he had exa- 
mined the spongy substance mentioned. 

Dr. Apjohn said he had, some time ago, but does not remember 
the detail of his statements in reference to the spongella, but he 
could speak generally of it as being a highly objectionable and im- 
pure substance, with a smell exceedingly offensive. 

Dr. Rawdon M‘Namara examined—Is a Fellow of the College 
of Surgeons and Licentiate of the College of Physicians in Ireland ; 
Professor of Materia Medica in the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Examiner on the same subject in the Queen's University in Ireland; 
is a surgeon to No. 3, City Dispensary, in the South Union district; 
should say that about 10,000 of the poor inhabitants of Dublin 
pass yearly through his hands; visits a large number of cases at 
their dwellings, and believes there are few persons in Dublin better 
sble to speak of the sanitary condition of the poor. 

State the result of your observations to the Commissioner.—My 
opinion is this, that the supply of water to the entire of the city is 
deficient both in quantity and quality, and exeeedingly so to the 
poorer inhabitants; conducted a very extensive system of filtration 
yet in existence at his house; began about 12 months ago; lives at 
95, Stephen’s-green, where the supply is derived from the Portobello 
basin exclusively ; the quality of the water is infumous; the poor 
have no supply of water, nor in the majority of cases no means of 
collecting water; have to go to fountains to obtain it, with vessels 
insufficient for the purpose, and it is kept in their rooms until re- 
quired for use, and thus is very bad and insufficient for sanitary pur- 
poses, owing to the difficulty of obtaining a proper and sufficient 
supply ; thinks that fully 80 per cent. of the houses of the poor have 
no means of getting water except in the way described; owing to 


the difficulty the poor have in obtaining a supply of water, and the 
way it has to be kept in their rooms, it is calculated seriously to 
affect the health of the inhabitants; bad water is most injurious to 
the health, especially as regards cutaneous diseases, which are very 
much fostered by an insufficient supply of water; present supply is 
quite insufficient for sanitary purposes; there ougbt to be water in 
each house, and it would promote their comforts and improve the 
health of the city in a way that cannot be calculated; the higher 
classes may have a better supply to a certain extent, but are not 
supplied in a satisfactory manner; there may be a sufficient supply 
in private dwellings, but not in a way to give satisfaction or ensure 
comfort; the pressure at present cannot carry the water to the tops 
of the houses; if the supply in the houses of the rich be sufficient, 
is must be collected in the basement storey, for the pressure cannot 
carry it beyond a certain height (believes 10 feet); the result must 
be unsatisfactory ; though the supply may be better for the rich, the 
quality of the water is the same, and many cannot drink it, but send 
to pumps for water to drink; could not drink it in his own house 
without filtration ; water has to be forced up to supply water-closets; 
never saw a house saved in Dublin when there was a serious fire, but 
they have been invariably destroyed by the fire in consequence of the 
insufficient supply of water; speaks from experience in visits among 
the poor; since 1846 I have been brought into connection with the 
poor as a medical man; people who know the quality of the pipe- 
water prefer getting water from pumps; a great objection is to have 
the water collected in cisterns, whence the sediment is frequently 
drawn off through the cock at the bottom, and thus consumed. 

Dr. Apjohn read as follows his report to the corporation upon the 
quality of the water supplied to the city through the basin at Porto- 
bello, and the water pipes which issue from it :— 


6 Water oe ee ee ee ee 2°20 
Organic Matter .. oe oe oe 


Sand se ee ee ee 10 20 
Per Oxide of Iron and Alumina , 3°50 
Carbonate of Lime ar ‘ee 74°20 
Carbonate of Magnesia .. aa ts 19 

100 


“The amount of the organic matter, it will be seen, was very considerable, 
reaching nearly 10 per cent. J may add that it was of two kinda, a thready or 
piliform product, which, when examined under the microscope, appeared to be 
a conferve or fresh-water algo, and a munbranoccous substance of a highly 
allulor structure, having some resemblance to certnin of the sponga. This 
latter exhibited two ap}.exrances occurring on the sides of the busins and in- 
terior of the mains, partly as an incrustation of slight thickness, and partly as 
projecting growth of the size and nearly the shape of the human fingers. Their 
growths were recent, were of a greenish colour, and, seen through a lens, ap- 
peared studded over, particularly at the extremities, with low conical projec- 
tions. ‘The organized products just described were penetrated by numerous 
maggots, which had the -facility of spinning threads jike those of the spider, 
executed rapid movements, and were capable of inflicting bites. When a mass 
of the mixed organic mutters just described was placed in a basin of water, 
putrefaction rapidly set in, and in 24 hours an insupportably offensive odour 
was evolved. From what precedes it is obvious that the incrustation which 
has been the subject of examination is composed partly of the earthy car- 
bonates existing in the water, and which are so prone to separate from it, and 
partly of a peculiar vegetation or growth which, under favourable circum- 
stances, springs from such incrustation. If the earthy sediment which falls was 
destitute of organic matter, it would probably not produce conferro or sponga ; 
but the opposite being the case, in consequence of some of the organic matter 
of the water always falling with the carbonate of lime, a sort of compost is 
formed, which, when aided by a suitable temperature, brings into rapid develop- 
ment the forms of organic life which have been described. To remedy this 
state of things I do not know that anything effectual can be done, except to 
deprive the canal water, before it enters the mains, of the earthy and organic 
matters which are prone to separate from it. This, as I mentioned to you on a 
recent occasion, is a thing which can be done, though it has not, I be'iere, as 
yet been attempted on such a scale as would render the process applicable to 
so large a city as Dublin.” 


On one occasion saw spongilla in James’s-street basin. 

Mr. M‘Mullen—In an analysis which you made some years ago 
of the water of the Grand Canal, you state the water was exceed- 
ingly pure. 

Dr. Apjohn—TI made this analysis, and I believe it to be per- 
fectly correct, it was carefully made; on looking now at them 
which I have not seen for many years, there appears to have been 
in the water of the Portobello basin a proportion of 3 decimal, 3 of 
organic matter; it was after that I obtained the knowledge of the 
spongilla, and if I had seen it then as I have seen it since, I would 
not have made the statement which you have produced; I admit I 
attached too little importance to the amount of organic matter in 
the water; at that time I did not believe it to be so prejudicial to 
water as experience has taught me it is. 

Mr. M‘Mullen—With respect to the Grand Canal water, which 
you then analysed, you say—‘‘I am quite certain that the quantity 
of animal and vegetable impurities in the canal water—impuritics uf 
which no natural water is ever destitute—does not exceed that in- 
dicated by the analysis. I may add that their relative proportion is 
rouch too small to leave any room for apprehending that their pre- 
sence can confer upon the water properties which would reuder it 
either disagreeable to the taste or injurious to the health.” dlow 
does it come that your opinion is so much changed ? 

Dr. Apjobn—The facts are not impugned. The analysis wis 
carefully made. I believe I was in error in the statement [ then 
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made as to the effect of the organic matter upon the water. That 
report was made fifteen years ago, and changes have taken place 
since then. 

The Commissioner—Had you noticed the spongilla in 1845 ? 

Dr. Apjohn—No; I never even heard of it. 

Dr. John Ryan examined—Am a doctor of medicine and a Jicen- 
tiate surgeon ; is well acquainted with the Liberties; the supply is 
most insufficient, and extremely bad; it was particularly bad some 
years ago until the old wooden pipes were taken up and other pipes 
put down; knows theportion of the Liberty supplied by the corpora- 
tion, the water is insufficient in quantity and very bad in quality ; 
is in the habit of visiting the sick poor in their homes; there cannot 
be a greater cause of disease amongst the poor than want of pure 
water; in Plunkett-street there areabout fifty houses, with an aver- 
aye of fifteen persons iu each house, making a total population of 
about 700; all the people are dependant for water upon one foun- 
tain in the street; there is only one house in the street in which 
there is pipe water; was a member of a relief committee in the 
famine years, and of a sanitary committee, and at that time ascer- 
tained there were 800 persons living in the street; would take the 
number now at 700; has seen spongilla taken out of the water 
pipes; on the part of a great number of persons, protests against the 
continued use by the citizens of canal water; it has been especially 
impure during the last month; the water is rendered impure from 
many causes; has seen dead dogs and cats in the Grand Canal, and 
filth pumped into the canal from boats lying within the city boun- 
dary ; boatmen are in the habit of distributing manure along the 
banks of the canal to persons, and they make up the weight by 
water; then leakage takes place, and that foul leakage is pumped 
into the canal; this occurs even as far as the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
locks, where it was said the water is pure. 

To Mr. M‘Mullen—I always thought pure water could be had at 
the 8th and 9th locks, until I went up there and inspected the 
water; on one occasion I saw the water extremely brown in James- 
street Harbour, and weeds and various impurities floating about; 
struck by this I made inqury, and found that it was caused hy a 
steam boat which had just before come in; I have not seen this boat 
at work, but just after coming in. 

The Rev. E. S. Abbott, Rector of St. Mary's Parish, examined — 
Previously lived in St. Michael's, St. Michan’s, and St. John’s par- 
ishes ; St. John’s parish is situated in a very peor neighbourhood ; 
visits the poor frequently at their own houses, and generally speuk- 
ing, they have no supply at all; there are frequent epidemics in the 
locality named ; is of opinion that in a moral and sanitary point of 
view it is of the utinost importance that the poorer classes should 
have a proper supply of water; never heard any complaint of the 
quality of the water which they do get from the fountains; it may 
be their ignorance, but never heard them complain; there are very 
few pumps in the poorer localities. 

Rev. Joseph Horgan, C.C., examined—Is one of the curates of St. 
Laurence O’Toole’s parish, which is inhabited by about 3,000 of a 
very poor population; constantly attends at these people's houses ; 
the result of observations as to the quantity of water supplied them 
is, that they have very little opportunity of being provided; believes 
the fountain in Newfoundland is the only public fountain in the lo- 
cality; there are other fountains, but it is optional with the parties 
to allow the people to them; there is a supply of pipe water in the 
houses of the better classes ; there are about 3,000 in the parish who 
have no supply except from the fountains; as to the quality, it is 
very inferior ; observes in the water that there is a deposit in it after 
night; that it is offensive to the smell very often in wet weather; 
the people must go out to the fountain for water, and in bad weather 
they are reluctant to do so; haa heard it said if the water was con- 
veyed into the houses of the people that it wouid create uncleaali- 
ness, as the water would be allowed to run about, but thinks the 
very reverse. 

Very Rev. Dr. Spratt examined—Has been a clergyman in the 
city since 1823, and endeavours to take a considerable interest in the 
social condition of the people; is constantly in the dwellings of the 
poor; the supply of water to them as to quantity and quality is 
very bad; is nothing like a sufficient supply of water to the poor; 
very few of them are supplied with water in their own houses; pipes 
are very rare amongst them, and they are often inconveniently 
placed, sometimes in a ‘huxter's” shop, for instance, the result of 
which is that the pipe is more or less used to create patronage; a 
constant supply of good water would improve the morals of the 
people; believes we would not have half the drunkenness which we 
have in the city if we had a proper supply, because the water is so 
bad that the people won't drink it; has often asked the people why 
they relapsed into drunkenness, and they always say that the water 
was too bad to drink it; when passing a fountain, heard obscene 
language used in the hearing of children, and at a very late hour at 
night; at the fountain in Kevin-street large numbersof poor crea- 
tures may be seen collected, waiting for their turn to get a supply 
of water, many of them having come from a distance, and with very 
little clothes on them; does not know whether the supply to the 


fountains is continuous or not; there can be no second opinion as 
to the moral and physical deterioration of the people from the want 
of a sufficient supply of water; has often seen dead dogs and cats in 
the canals, and impure stuff thrown from the boats into the canals ; 
the boatmen have said that they have no convenience—no water 
closets in the boats, and all their night soil is consequently thrown 
into the canal; does not know what filtration may take place in the 
basin ; has a strong objection to taste or drink the city pipe water; 
community have a private pump for their own use; for some time it 
was open to the public, but had to give this up as it became a 
nuisance; crowds came from all distances to get the water, which 
was of excellent quality, coming from a spring; 1,000 and 500 
people might be seen at this pump at a time; persons in reduced 
cireumstances are ashamed to show their poverty by guing to the 
public fountain again; in many instances poor Catholic families, 
who are obliged to go to Mass on Sundays, stay away; they do not 
wish to exhibit 'their want of clothes by going io the fountain for 
water to cleanse themselves; the poor are obliged to economise the 
water as much as possible; has been in rooms where the water was 
used for three or four different purposes, and only thrown out when 
it could be used no more; the water in some rooms emitted so bed 
a smell, that I was obliged to leave; believes the new public foun- 
tains in the city to be a great blessing, but the water has a bad 
flavour; country people, used to good wholesome water, object to 
it; they cannot, in fact, drink the pipe-water in the city. 

The Rev. Bernard M‘Donnell gave similar evidence respecting 
Paul’s parish, in Church-street, Bow-street, Hammond-lane, Manor, 
Prussia, and Aughrim-streets, &c. 

Mr. John M‘Mullen stated that he wished to direct attention to 
the analysis of canal water taken from the basin at Portobello, which 
was made by Dr. Apjohn some years ago. Dr. Apjohn was now of 
opinion that the water had a good deal changed, and he (Mr. M‘Mul- 
len) was not, therefore, to place such reliance on that analysis as be 
had been in the habit of doing heretofore. The amount of organic 
matter discovered by this analysis was so very small that he did not 
consider it could at allinfluence the quality of the water, and to that 
opinion he still adhered. 

The Commissioner said this ‘analysis was made some 15 years 
ago; heshould like to have evidence on the present state of things. 
The principal objection raised to the canel water was the accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter at the mouth of the pipes; but if the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Hawksley were adopted, and that the water was 
filtered through sand, he did not entertain a doubt that all the 
seeds of vegetable matter which were carried into the pipes and 
grew there would be effectually excluded. The principal supplies 
to the Grand Canal were from springs, and, in point of fact, pone but 
spring water was supplied to the city. With respect to the extra- 
neous impurities which had been referred to, ¢he canal company took 
every precaution to prevent them; the boat propelled by chains, 
which bad been mentioned, was a recent invention, and, if it sue- 
ceeded, it would be highly beneficial to the water, inasmuch as it 
would root up the vegetable matter, which would float down to the 
docks and be carried away. 

Mr. William Pare, proprietor of the Seville Iron Works, produced 
a calcareous deposit which he had taken about two vears ago out of 
a pipe which led to one of his boilers. Ithad accumulated in the space 
of twelve months. The water in the cistern which supplied the 
pipe was filtered through sand; the water in the pipe was generally 
heated to about 60 degrees. 

Mr. Thomas Trouton, agent to the Royal Exchange Insurance 
Company, deposed to the insufficient supply of water in case of fire. 
A vast deal of property had been lost, to his own knowledge, ou 
this account. He would suggest, as a remedy, high pressure. 

The Rev. Thomas Doran, C.C.; Rev. Gregory Lynch, C.C.; 
and the Rev. Dr. Stanford, Rector of St. Thomas's, were severally 
examined, and testified both to the inferiority of the quantity and 
quality of the water supply. 

Mr. William Diggea LaTouche, chairman to the Grand Canal 
Company, was next examined, and stated that he was of opiniou 
that the charges against the quality of the water arose from there 
being no filtering machine at the basin; the basin at the north side 
was supplied with a filterer, and therefore they did not hear the 
same amount of complaints as came from the south side; the Cor- 
poration, in his opinion, did not attend sufficiently to the cleansing 
of basins; the citizens whom he heard diseuss the question did not 
think there had been fair play given to the water during the past 
year. 

To Dr. Gray—The Corporation presented a bill to get water from 
the canals, in the present year, because they had not succeeded in 
being able to get it from other sources last year; the Corporation 
was in negociation with our Company for a supply ef water before 
they went elsewhere. Mr. Neville applied to us to cleanse the bot- 
tom of the canal, but we could not do so without running off all the 
water. I never observed bubbles on the canal arising from fetid 
matter in the bottom; we refused to give the Corporation a prefer- 
ential and guaranteed supply, because, in the first place, we did not 
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think the price proposed was sufficient, and next, because we would 
have great difficulty in settling with mill-owners; [ do not think 
the Corporation had a right to deinand from us a guaranteed supply. 
We furnished them with evidence as to the amount of supply we 
could afford, and it was for them, by constructing reservoirs, to 
preserve a sufficient quantity of water in time of scarcity. 

Mr. Robert Mallet was examined. He gave it as his opinion, 
from his own experience, that no amount of filtration would, in the 
months of November and December, make the canal water pure and 
wholesome. 

The Commissioner said the Grand Canal Company should be pre- 
pared to lay before him a definite, binding proposal of what they 
intended to do, if they wished that he should take any practical 
action on their suggestions. 

Mr. LaTouche said he would be prepared with evidence as to the 
quantity of water they could supply, and it would be for the Com- 
missioner to draw his own conclusions. As to any definite pro- 
position he was not prepared to make any at present, but he would 
consult his board on the subject. 


Mr. Bateman made explanations to show the purity of the streams 
in the neighbourhood of Ballysmutten, where he proposes to con- 
struct his reservoir, and read Mr. Yeates’ return of his rain guages, 
from which it appeared that from the 28rd of February to the 6th 
of June, 1860, the rain at Dublin was eight inches. From the 28rd 
February to the 21st August, inclusive, the rain fall at Dublin was 
17 inches; at Blessington 21 inches; at Ballyemutten, on the site of 
the proposed reservoir, 27 inches. This showed an increase over 
Dublin of 10 inches. It would appear that 50 to nearly 80 per 
cent. more rain fell at Ballysmatten than at Dublin. At Manehea- 
ter, before the introduction of soft water, the city was supplied with 
hard water, which favoured the growth of a small fresh water 
mussel, which thickly line the reservoirs and pipes. There were 
myriads of them, and they lay in the pipes as thick as paving stones. 
There were caused by the large quantity of lime in the water. He 
was curious to see what would be the effect of passing water with- 
out lime. This was done ten or eleven years ago, and the result was 
that these mussels had entirely disappeared. There was no longer 
anything from which they could make their shells, and for years on 
their discharge the small pipes were choked with them. If soft 
water were supplied to Dublin in place of the present hard water, 
which probably favoured the growth of spongillw, they would pro- 
bably disappear. 

Mr. Thomas Mallett, C.E., proceeded to place his plan before the 
commissioner. He preposed that the supply should be taken from 
the Dodder, the water to be collected in three reservoirs, and the 
estimated cost £184,000. Mr. Mallett laid several documents 
before the commissioner, setting forth the estimated expenses of the 
various items, and proving the practicability of his scheme. 

Mr. Edward Clibborn stated he had lived for 50 years close to the 
river Dodder, and it had been the complaint made by persons living 
there, that from some cause or other the actual supply of water in 
the bed of the river was decreasing gradually, and to such an extent 
that many feared the time would come when there would be little 
orno water. His own experience of the Dodder for nearly half.a 
century was, that the diminution of water increased annually. 

Mr. Christopher Mulvany, Engineer to the Grand Canal Company, 
proposed the supply from the two canals; in 1840, a scheme was 
brought forward to make a certain reservoir, and the corporation 
applied to him to make a oounter-project, and he then gave the 
matter consideration; he proposed to make a reservoir from the 
canal, whose elevation would be 176 feet above it; in 1859 the 
corporation proposed the scheme of supplying the water from the 
two canals, but this, with the other, fell to the ground; since that 
time he was very much inclined to alter his view of taking the 
supply exclusively from the one canal; this alteration of opinion 
arose from observation of the increased population of Dublin; he 
was disposed to adopt the two canals as the surest and best means 
of supply. 

The Commissioner—Do you consider the canal water to be of the 
best quality ? 

Mr, Mulvany—lI will not enter into that question; it is the best 
source as to economy and as to quantity; I believe it can hardly be 
said the water is bad, for there is an experience of it of 50 years; 
the Royal Canal would supply 4,500,000 gallons daily on the driest 
day, and the Grand Canal, for a very short period, from 43 millions 
to 6 millions daily, also on the driest day; one of the supplies of 
the Grand Canal is the large river, which has its source in the west 
range of the Dublin Mountains; the estimate of the quantity of 
water from the Grand Canal was based on a calculation of the least 
yield of this source; on the 8rd August, 1857, the yield was 
2,836,200 gallons a-day, while on the 13th of the same month, 
after a fall of rain, it was 5,000,958; the plan showed the area of 
the lake which was the principal feeder of the Royal Canal to be 
2,500 acres, and the area of the whole rain-basin of the lake, in- 


cluding the lake itself, is 7,943 acres; in addition to that reservoir, 
there is a stream which the Midland Great Western Railway Com- 
pany have full control of, and which flows into the Royal Canal 
about 10 miles east of Mullingar; this stream yields 2,000,000 
gallons daily; it yielded that quantity in the dry year 1859; 
taking these two canals asa source of supply, I think it would be 
amply sufficient for Dublin; this would not occasion very much in- 
terference with mill power; my proposition is, that the water 
should be taken from between the 6th and 7th locks; I do not know 
whether the canal company would make a guarantee in the 
matter; I do not attend here officially ; I suggest that the Corpora- 
tion should construct a reservoir; I think that an understanding 
could shortly be come to between two companies like the Canal and 
Corporation, with respect to authority and control over the works; 
in February last the heads of the companies met, and came to an 
understanding to give ten millions of water every day; I think the 
two Canal Companies are willing to give this water for£ 4,000 per 
anuum, and that in addition the Corporation should make the re- 
servoir so as to give out this water at a uniform quantity of ten 
millions daily; I have estimated the cost of the reservoirs, and [ 
think that £140,000 would be sufficient for the purpose of conduct- 
ing the water into Dublin; I do not think the reservoirs by them- 
selves should cost more than £60,000; the cost for mains would be 
about £55,000, £60,000 for reservoirs, including filters; the length 
of the mains from where I calculated was for each five miles; I 
have been engineer to the canal for 14 years; taking the water 
between the 6th and 7th locks, the elevation is about 150 feet; I 
see nothing to prevent the canal company from giving what may be 
called a reasonable guarantee: I think there can be no doubt that 
this quantity of water could be given; I think a reservoir holding 
200 million gallons of water would be sufficient; just immediately 
at the tail of the proposed embankment of Mr. Mallet’s there are 
very large landscapes, and looking at the formation of the valley, 
there is a great quantity of sand, and it strikes me it would be a 
very dangerous place to put an embankment of any height. 

Mr. Hawkesley said he attended on bebalf of the corporation ; 
he became acquainted with the subject in 1855; the first plan pro- 
posed was that of Mr. Mulvany, which was thought inadequate, as 
it did not give sufficient preasure for the districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin; it only gave a pressure of 168, whereas it was con- 
sidered that 200 were required above the ordnance datum; the 
next plan was that of Mr. Thomas Mallet, known as the ‘‘ Dodder 
Valley scheme;” his great objection to that plan was that the 
rainfall was not sufficient to give them gronods for supposing an 
adequate supply could be obtained; the evaporation, which was 
equivalent to 16 inches in this latitude, being deducted, would ren- 
der it insufficient; fourteen inches and a-half of rain in the district 
from which this water was proposed to be taken by this plan wonld 
supply 86 persons per acre, but they required 12 millions per diem ; 
the population of Dublin and districts amounted to 350,000, and it 
was necessary to have a supply for 400,000, allowing for increase ; 
but, in supplying this, they were in peculiar difficulties, the brewers 
having no stream of their own; the catchment basin of this scheme 
was only 6,000 acres, and it was, therefore, impossible for him to 
approve of it; the next scheme was that of Mr. M‘Lean, who pro- 
posed to supplement the water of the Grand Canal by taking a 
supply from the Liffey, at a place called Morristown, and then to 
draw from the canal at the fifth lock; so far as supply was con- 
cerned, that was sufficient for all; but it proposed to draw the water 
from a level too low for the purposes of the town; I did not make 
any report upon that, as I received no communication on the sub- 
ject; the next scheme was that of Neville, in 1849, who proposed 
to supply from the 12th lock, for 250,000 population, at the rate of 
8 cubic feet per diem ; I then was induced to visit Lake Owel, and 
I ascertained that the supply was wholly insufficient; the evapora- 
tion on the surface of the lake is fully equal to the amount of rain 
falling upon it; this lake is different in position from the other reser- 
voirs suggested; it might be possible to procure a supply from that 
lake equal to 15 inches per annum; 12 inches would supply 80 per- 
sons to the acre; the scheme, therefore, of Mr. Neville was found to 
be perfectly inadequate ; I may add that the water of Lake Owel is 
very good indeed; the next plan submitted to me was one of Mr. 
Louch, in 1850, and he proposed to establish a reservoir on the 
Government gardens in the Phoenix Park, at an elevation of 180 
feet, which also related to the Royal Canal, but at too low a level; 
here I may mention that I think too much importance has been 
attached to what is called “degrees of hardneas;” very good water 
is that at 8 and 9 degrees; the next step taken was that of the cor- 
poration, in recommending the joint plan of Mr. Mulvany and Mr. 
Louch; the next scheme was Mr. Braasil’s, to take the water from: 
Poolaphoca at an elevation of 170 feet; the reservoir Mr. Brassil 
proposed was too small; I have had a great deal to do with the for- 
mation of reservoirs, and I can only state that the experience I have 
gathered induces me to say that (as proposed) a great deal of un- 
necessary expense would be incurred by constructing a reservoir at 
Ballysmutten; the first ground upon which I refrain from recom- 
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mending this reservoir is because it would be impossible to estimate 
the expense of making it water-tight; Mr. Neville’s estimate for 
Ballysmutten was £218,000, and £30,000 for another reservoir; 
the next plan was one for thesupply of water from the River Vartry, 
which, I believe, is the best in the neighbourhood of Dublin: my 
own impression is, that the two canal companies would yield a suffi- 
cient supply—viz., ten million gallons daily, but I do not think they 
could guarantee a preferential supply to that extent; the difficulties 
with which the corporation met in reference ta these schemes are, I 
believe, the cause why they are represented here to-day. 


Mr. Hawksley’s examination was resumed. He first gave in 
the results of several analyses of water, made since 1854; also a 
report of Dr. Donovan in reference to spongilla. Said that spongilla 
were not peculiar to Dublin, and that they abounded in other 
places. They were, for instance, in the New River in London, and 
in several localities in that city, where he had seen some one inch 
and a-half in length. He understood that they extended down 
half a mile from the reservoir of this city, but he had not seen them 
himself at that distance. It was only of late years that they had 
made their appearance, and were first noticed about the same time 
as the American weed, but there was no accounting for them. It 
was uncertain, too, whether they should be ranked among vegetable 
or animal substances. Mr. Hawksley then handed in a communi- 
cation from Mr. Hassard, dated 3rd September, 1858, in reference 
to the Vartry scheme, and alluded to the question of filtration. It 
had been stated during the enquiry that the cost of filtering would 
amount to £150 per million gallons, but what was not a fact. ‘T'o 
his own knowledge the cost in some places in England did not ex- 
ceed £40 per million gallons. He concluded his statement by saying 
that he believed the Corporation had done everything in their 
power to promote the interest of the citizens in regard to this 
matter. 

Dr. Gray then handed in a letter from Dr. Corrigan to the 
effect— 

‘‘ That our present supply is not of good quality—that it is not 
of sufficiently pure and wholesome character ; has been for many 
years one of the physicians to the House of Industry Hospitals on 
the north side of Dublin, containing upwards of 300 patients, and 
the quality of the water has been a subject of complaint. On re- 
ferring to the report books, finds the following entry :— 

‘°¢The water supplied to the Whitworth and Hardwicke Hos- 
pitals is heavily loaded with impurities, &c. 

“¢ January 18, 1854.’ 

“This report was signed by all the physicians. 
Septemher, 1854, the following :— 

“‘* The physicians beg to draw the attention of the governor to 
the very impure state of the water supplied for hospital use—for 
drinking, dressing food, &c.’ 

‘‘ The water here referred to is from the canal, from the same 
level which supplies the basin at Blessington-street. It comes 
from a portion of the level which probably contains a greater 
portion of impurities than the portion supplying the basin; but 
the difference is only in degree, as whatever taint or impurity 
exists in one portion of the level necessarily spreads through the 
whole of it. 

‘* A three-cylinder cast-iron filter has, since the date referred 
to, been erected on the hospital grounds, and the water has been 
improved to a certain extent—but only to a certain extent—for a 
filter will not make impure water pure water. 

**T had no idea, until the water supply of the city was a subject 
of general discussion, of the extent to which popular misappre- 
hension exists as to the nature and power of a filter. The best 
filterer that ever was constructed will not make impure water 
pure water, or convert unwholesome water into wholesome water. 
A filterer will never do any more, and can never do any more, 
than separate, in the passage through it, from the water such 
substances in the form of mud, sand, hairs, straw, &c., as may 
happen to be mechanically mixed with the water, but it will not 
separate any substance whatever, whether poisonous or wholesome, 
which ia dissolved inthe water. The distinction between mechani- 
cal admixture and solution must be clearly kept in mind. Any 
one may satisfy himself of this in an hour. Let him provide 
himself with four or five glass funnels, such as are used for 
chemical purposes, and place in each a filtering paper, which is far 
more perfect for its purpose than any filter that can ever be con- 
structed on a large scale. Let him now take solutions of sugar, 
gum, salt, strychnia, arsenic, lead, and solutions of organic 
substances, the drainage of a dung pit, and the drainage of a 
knacker’s yard ; Jet all the solutions be muddied by the addition 
of clay, sand, floek of wool, paper, straw, &c., the various mixtures 
will pass through the several filters, and appear underneath as 
clear, or perfectly transparent fluids. All the mechanical admix- 
tures will be stopped on one side of the filter, but the soluble 
matters, whether poisonous or wholesome, sugar or strychnia, salt 
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or arsenic, the soluble organic portions of the blood from the 
slaughter yard, and of vegetable decomposition from the dung pit, 
will remain in the water, filter it as often and as curefully as you 
may. It must be then kept clearly ir mind that filtering will not 
convert bad water into good water, it will only improve water so 
far as averting were mechanical admixture, but that it will not 
remove poisonous or impure matters dissolved in the water. It 
will make muddy water clear, but clear water may be very un- 
wholesome. 

“The greatest attention is paid to the hospital filter already 
referred to. It is carefully cleansed, at least once a year, and 
fresh gravel and sand introduced. At each cleansing tbree or 
four stable buckets full of fine deposit are removed, and the deposit 
found to contain a large proportion of organic matter, not only on 
the near side of the filter, but also deposited after the water had 
passed through the first filter. This organic matter mast have 
passed through the first filter in solution, and then undergone 
some change under which it became precipitated. Even ova will 
pass through the fine sand filter, for werms and various water 
insects of considerable size were found in the clear water receptacle 
after passage through two filters, which could only have become 
developed there from their small ova passing through. With 
such results from a small filter it cannot be expected, I think, 
that a better state of water, or equally good, would be obtained 
from a filter on a great scale. Professor Apjohn was kind enough 
to examine the deposits I allude to, and it is on his authority I 
state that the proportion of organic matter was considerable. It 
is now about two months since the filter was cleaned out, but it is 
not improbable that even after this short period a re-examination 
of it by Dr. Apjohn would afford some useful information. 

‘“‘ I can never think that the water of a canal used for traffic 
purposes should be also used for drinking, for preparation of food, 
beverages, &c. Whatever objections applied to the proposal of 
last year as to the water of the Liffey, or of any other river re- 
ceiving into it impurities, apply with much greater force to the 
water of a canal. If there be very much traffic, then the 
admixture of impurities of all kinds from the banks, from boats 
carrying manure, coals, cattle, and minerals, from every boat 
being a dwellinghouse for boatmen, with the canal as their house 
drain, and from the boats, as 1 have been informed, not unfrequently 
containing permanent stabling for horses, must be in proportion to 
the amount of traffic, while on the other hand, if there be very 
little traffic, each level of the canal becomes a settling pool for the 
deposit and putrefaction of organic remains of animal and vegetable 
matter. 

‘It has been, I believe, advanced that, by taking the water 
from a higher level and from a more distant point ou the canal, a 
purer quality of water would be obtained. I think this is true, 
but only in degree. It would be more correct to say a less impure 
water would be obtained, for the same causes of impurity, although 
not perhaps to the same extent, would operate at the highest 
level as those that exist near the city. Cattle and men are 
carried over the highest level as well as over the lowest. The 
manure that is received into beats at Dublin must be discharged 
somewhere else, and the same offensive consequences as to its 
drainage and its falling into and tainting the water when it is 
being Joaded must equally occur when it is being discharged. The 
banks must be equally open all through for the admission of acci- 
dental impurities, drowned animals, &c., and, although somewhat 
less in degree, the highest level will be open to the same objec- 
tions in principle as the lowest. 

‘“‘ Chemistry is a wonderful science, but in a question of this 
kind, with all our respect for it, we must not trust to it alone as 
a test of the unwholesomeness of water. 

‘‘ A soda water manufacturer has informed me that soda water 
or effervescing Jemonade made with the pipe water of Dublin, no 
matter how carefully filtered, will become foul ina few days. I 
would take this, if it be confirmed, as evidence of the unfitness 
of canal water for drinking purposes against all contrary opinions 
based on chemical analysis. 

‘* Moreover, we ought to know clearly what chemistry can do 
and what it cannot do. Chemistry can tell us the amount of 
organic matter in water, but it can tell us nothing of the nature 
of that organic matter in reference to its being injurious or other- 
wise. Chemistry cannot tell us what is the difference between 
the air of a district where to breathe it is death from cholera or 
yellow fever, and the invigorating breeze of the most healthful 
mountain top. Chemistry eannot discover any essential dif- 
ference between the poison of a rattlesnake and the white of an 
egg, nor between a poisonous and wholesome mushroom, a whole- 
some oyster and a poisonous mussel, nor between the saliva of a 
healthy dog and the poison of the rabid animal, nor between the 
purulent but harmless matter that is discharged from a whitlow 
and the poisoned matter of glanders, more certain and more 
dreadful in its action than the poison of the cobra. We should 
obtain from chemistry all the knowledge it can give us, and it can 
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give us great knowledge ; but we must not be altogether guided 
by it in the question before us. . 

‘‘ There is another circumstance connected with the admixture 
of any impurities witb our drinking water which we must not 
overlook—viz., slow action, and this observation applies to all im- 
purities, whether organic or mineral. Oa this point chemistry 
has given us great assistance. We have all heard of instances in 
which the health of the inmates of a house or of some large insti- 
tution has been gradually deteriorating, until at length it has been 
discovered that the water has been acting slowly in a leaden cis- 
tern or pipe, and a process of slow lead poisoning has been going 
ov. Those who are not familiar with such subjects will scarcely 
be prepared to believe the small quantity of poisonous material 
capable of producing injury, as well as the length of time through 
which they will exercise their slow poisoning, and consequent 
undermining of bealth. 

_** T saw a man in hospital who, on examination, presented the 
professionally well-known narrow blue line in his gums indicative 
of leud poisoning. For several days all questioning to discover 
any connexion between his occupation and lead failed. He was, 
he said, a paviour’s labourer in the streets, but at length, in con- 
versation alone with me, he confessed that pipes were being laid 
where he had been at work, and that for some trifling reward he 
had for a considerable time done the work of smearing with white 
stuff pieces of hemp, and introducing them into the joints. He 
was afraid at first to confess this, as he dreamed that he might 
be dismissed for going to other work than hisown. The white 
stuff was white lead. 

** In another instance a person in business in a country town 
presented symptoms of slow metallic poisoning. His trade was 
in the soft goods, and it was only after careful examination it 
came out that on each market day he spent one or two hours 
baying metal scrapa from hawkers, and that it was part of the 
process to rub almost every piece of metal closely between his 
fingers to ascertain whether it was copper, lead, &c. 

“In a third instance, a writing clerk fell into very bad health, 
which was of long duration. The symptome of metallic poisoning 
were present. In this instance also it was only after careful in- 
quiry it was ascertained that he wrote in an office over a basement 
storey in which stereotype casting was carried on. The ceiling 
was not plastered, and air impregnated with metallic vapour 
passed up through the open joints of the flooring. In these two 
last instances it took some years to break up the health irrepar- 
ubly, and in both death was the result. 

‘“* A few years since, from some interruption in the trade with 
Naples, sulphur rose very much in price. Sulphuric acid, which 
is so largely used in the arts as an internal medicine, and in 
making acidulated beverages, was then temporarily manufactured 
from pyrites, and the results might have been deleterious and 
slowly fatal; but, thanks to our active and intelligent chemists, 
they almost immediately discovered that this sulphuric acid 
contained arsenic. 

‘* Very recently the solution of perchloride of iron, used as a 
disinfectant in London for sewage, has also (it has been discovered) 
been found to contain arsenic, and its use has been discontinued. 

_ “ Our knowledge of the slowly injurious effect of organic im- 
purities and of their nature is as yet very imperfect ; but we know 
quite enough to put uson our guard as well against them as against 
mineral pvisons. We know that a very small quantity of impure 
animal food may be as certainly fatal to life as mineral poison, 
und we know that already the refuse fluid from the manufacture 
of straw paper destroys the fish in the streams into which it flows, 
as the metullic impregnations has destroyed them in the rivers of 
the county Wicklow. ll these considerations, I think, lead us 
to the conclusion that we ought not to take our supply from canal 
water, which must ever be liable to all the injurious impregna- 
tions that are likely to arise from comparatively stagnant water, 
from the multifarious animal, vegetable, and mineral substances 
carried as articles of traffic, and from the canal itself being the 
receptacle for the sewage of every boat carrying live lumber. 

*¢ We have used canal water in part for our supply for many 
years, and the poor who could not obtain other for drinking, have 
been obliged to use it for drinking also; but I hope that circum- 
stance will not be used as an.argument for being satisfied to cun- 
tinue its use. It might, with as much reason, be argued that, 
because our people have lived for many years upon potatoes, 
and in mud cabins, that they should continue to do so. 

‘I helieve a supply of wholesome, palatable water for drink- 
ing would have a powerful influence in promoting temperance, 
and I believe that the continued use of unpalatable and unwhole- 
some water tends to maintain intemperance in our city, and to 
spread it throughout the country. Among our working people 
whiskey is had recourse to, to correct the mawkishness of our 
pipe water, and a similar effect is seen on a much larger scale in 
regard to the country. Our railroads now bring weekly on ex- 
cursion trips, or on visits of short or long stay, thousands of our 


farming and business people to Dublin. My opportunities enable 
me to say that I hear among them one universal complaint of 
the ‘nasty’ pipe water of Dublin, and brandy or whiskey is 
added as a corrective, and very often by men and women, too, 
for the first time. The taste is acquired, the habit is established, 
and the hitherto temperate country liver returns home a dram- 
drinker, to injure himself by his hubits and others by his example. 

“* We must, therefore, take into account, not only the purity 
of water, as tested by chemistry, but its gratefulnesa, as tested 
by the palate. I have seen it stuted by some writers of high 
position, in the late water controversy, that they think the 
present water supplied to the city is very good drinking water, 
palatable, &c.; but it has been entertaining and instructive to 
me to ask some of those how often in the day do they taste the 
present pipe water, and how far is their palate, at the time, 
capable of appreciating it. Not at breakfast, when high-flavoured 
tea and broiled ham interfere. It is scarcely ever tasted at midday, 
when the hard-working man must drink it in large quantities to 
supply the waste of perspiration, just as solid food is taken to sup- 
port muscular strength. Seltzer, or soda water, or beer, or wine 
and water at dinner is drunk, or plain water is taken with or after 
articles of food that leave the palate incapable of judging. In 
the evening the opportunities are not more favourable for palate 
testing. But, can we take our experience from the working 
people of our own city? I think not, for those who have been 
for years inhaling bad air and drinking bad water, are not com- 
petent to judge of pure air and water. But we can get the test 
we want in the jndgment of the thousands of our country visiters ; 
and this, without an exception as far as I know, is as I have 
stated above. 

‘I fear I must have tired you with this long letter, and you 
may now naturally ask me, if I find fault with the canal water, 
and have said nothing in defence of the Liffey scheme, as pro- 
posed last year—have I any other source to suggest? I have 
not ; 1 am not competent to offer uny suggestion; but I cannot 
think that, with granite mountain ranges within a few miles of 
our city, it would be difficult to obtain a supply of water that 
would be wholesome and palatable, and fit for our manufacturing 
purposes. In principle, I believe water collected on our grunite 
peaks, or flowing over or through granite, would be well aerated, 
palatable for drinking, and free from hardness for our manufac- 
turing purposes. I hope you will have the advantage of exam- 
ining Mr. Jukes, professor of geology, and director of the geology 
of the ordnance survey of Ireland. I should attach very great 
value, indeed, to his opinions, for he possesses an intimate, 
scientific, and practical knowledge of every hill and valley round 
Dublin. 

‘*] see in many continental cities, not half the size or wealth of 
Dublin, water brought, fur purity sake, from very long distances— 
twenty, thirty, or forty miles—and I cannot think that we ought 
to be deterred, by even a very large difference of expense, from 
doing the like. The supply now advupted will probably be the sup- 
ply for many successive generations ; and as they will benefit equally 
with us, they ought to be satistied, and they will be satisfied to bear 
with us the expense. 

‘© ] will ask your attention in conclusion, to one matter; perhaps 
it may be more properly considered as of detail in legislation. I 
think it was contemplated in a former bill to lay down water- pipes 
into every house inhabited by the working classes who occupy 
houses in tenements, and thus bring an ample supply of water 
within the reach of all. I fear this would never be practicable. 
Independantly of the many legal difficulties that would interfere to 
prevent the enforcement of any compulsion on the proprietura of 
such houses, there would remain this practical difficulty, that unless 
for all except the tenant of the 100m, cellar, or yard, to which 
the pipe was introduced, for the tenants of the other tenements 
could not have access to it. For these reasons I should be desirous 
of seeing numerous fountains erected in all our crowded loculities 
inhabited by the poorer classes, with catch basins around them. 
From these the poor can never be excluded. I might enlarge more 
on the necessity for health and temperance, and comforts sake of 
the benefits to our poor of an abundant and accessible supply of 
good and wholesome water; but you will have, I assume, the as- 
sistance and opinions of Mr. Willis, of Ormond-qnay, who devoted 
very much time and attention to the sanitary state of the district 
around him, and more particularly to its connexion with water sup- 
ply.—I am, my dear air, very truly yours, 

‘“To Dr. Gray.” “D. J. CorriGan. 

Mr. Bateman then referred to some observations which Mr. 
Hawksley made in his statement, with reference to the Marquis of 
Downshire’s opposition to the reservoir proposed in the plan of 
taking water from the Upper Liffey. He had reason to know that 
the only reason why his lordship objected tu the plan was, that it 
would tend to make marshy a portion of his estate which at present 
was a rich pasture land. 

The Commissioner inquired whether he believed the Marquis of 
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of Downshire would oppose the construction of a compensating re- 
servoir on his estate, in case the Corporation would pay the millers 
in water compensation, and not in money ? : 

Mr. Bateman said thought his lordship would have no objection 
to its construction. Mr. Bateman then referred to Mr. Hawksley’s 
views and calculations in relation to the fall of rain in the district 
from which the water was proposed to be taken from the Liffey. 
He said that Mr. Hawksley’s calculation of allowing 24 per cent. 
for every hundred feet of rise was altogether erroneous, and should 
not be acted on. He then referred to the numerous returns in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and elsewhere, to show that the actual fall of rain 
was very different in these places to what it would be according to 
Mr. Hawksley’s calculations. He also dissented from that gentle- 
man’s views in relation to the expense of filtration, which he con- 
sidered would be considerably greater than he proposed. 

Mr. Mallett said he remarked with some surprise that Mr. 
Hawksley had departed somewhat from his original data by assuming 
the supply to be for 400,000 people, whereas the population of the 
city and suburbs was only about 270,000. He (Mr. Mallett) was 
also in a position to give some precise information as to the quantity 
of water required for manufacturing purposes, for he had been con- 
nected in the way of business with several breweries and distilleries. 
In Mr. Darcy’s brewery, for instance, the supply of water, and 
which was obtained from the streets, was only about 18,000 gals. 
daily, and judging from that and other establishments, he would say 
that, supposing there were ten such in the city, the supply of water 
required from the streets by them would not exceed 150,000 gals. 
daily. 

Mr. Halpin, on the part of the Ballast Board, said that when the 
tide was out a Jarge portion of the Liffey was left dry, and many 
complaints had been made of the offensive state of tlhe bed of the 
river on such occasions. Something had been done to remedy the 
evil by cleansing the bed of the river from time to time; in his 
opinion if ten million gallons of water were abstracted from the 
Liffey, it would be ina much more unhealthy condition than now; 
he was not aware that the Ballast Board had any objection to the 
abstraction of water from the Dodder, but they had an objection to 
any injurious abstraction of water from the Liffey. 

The Commissioner—If a large reservoir were constructed, would 
the objection of the Ballast Board be removed ? 

' Mr. Halpin replied that, if made sufficiently large, he thought it 
would, especially if the water which was taken out to be used by 
millers was returned to the river again. The Ballast Board would, 
however, object to any withdrawal of water which tended to injure 
the river or harbour. 

The Commissioner inquired whether there was any difficulty ex- 
perienced at the entrance of the harbour ? 

Mr. Halpin said the bar had been gradually improving for several 
years, and that there was no apprehensions entertained as to injury 
being done to the harbour by the withdrawal of water from the 
Liffey. Theinjury apprehended would occur above the mouth of 
the river, if it occurred at all. 

Mr. Hawksley said there was some misapprehension on the part 
of the Ballast Board as to what the corporation proposed to do, or, 
in fact, what had been proposed in the several schemes referred to. 
What the Admiralty always objected to was, the impounding of the 
floods, but they did not propose to do anything of the sort. As re- 
garded the Ballysmutten scheme, it would be found that all the 
water taken from the Liffey would return into it again before it 
reached the city. Mr. Hawksley then alluded to Mr. Mallet’s state- 
ment in regard to the population of the city. According to the last 
consus which was taken in 1851, there were 285,986 people in the 
city, and in the limits té which they proposed to extend the water 
supply there were 64,000 more, making a total population of 85,000. 
He said there was also some misapprehension in regard to the quan- 
tity of water used in the city for manufacturing purposes, which was 
much greater than Mr. Mallet supposed. 

Mr. Brassell was then briefly examined touching his scheme, 
known as the Poolaphooca one. Hesaid it was unnecessary to go 
into the details of it, as the commissioner was already in possession 
of them, but he wished to state that the district to which he referred 
had not been sufficiently examined; also, that it would be abso- 
lutely neccssary to store the water in orderto secure a regular supply. 
In support of this statement he referred to the history of Limerick, 
to show that even the river Shannon had been known to be quite 
dry. This occurred in the years 1666, 1698, and 1728. 

Mr. Whelan, T.C., then read. a long statement, giving his views 
upon the water question, which, he said, as a member of the corpo- 
ration, he felt bound to do. He denied the capacity of either the 
Liffey or canals to supply the city with pure water, and advocated 
the taking of it from the lakes in Westmeath. 

The Lord Mayor said, in reference to Mr. Whelan’s statement, 
that if he came forward as a member of the corporation to give his 
views, he wished it to be understood that Mr. Whelan had done so 
without the sanction of the corporation, and solely on his own res- 
ponsibility. 


Mr. Mulvany said that there was some misapprehension in regard 
to the traffic on the canal, to which reference had been made during 
the inquiry. Although the passenger traffic had quite ceased, the 
goods traffic had increased of late years. As regarded the nuisance 
which, it was said, the boatmen threw into the canal, he believed 2 
very erroneous impression had been made. The bostmen did not 
injure the purity of the water as represented. 

Mr. M‘Mullen said his acquaintance with the canal was much 
longer than that of Mr. Mulvany, and that from returns made to 
him he knew that the number of boats had been greater in former 
years than at present. 

Mr. Hawksley said, in reply to some of Mr. Bateman’s statements, 
that he had misrepresented his system as to the manner in which he 
calculated the fall of rain. He meant that his calculations should’ 
be acted on when a place could be found near the water side ; but he 
never dreamt that they should be taken at a great distance from it. 
As regarded filtration, he believed that it would be found necessary, 
no matter what water might be selected. 

The business being now conclnded, 

The Lord Mayor rose and said—This inquiry having now con- 
cluded, it is my pleasing duty, on the part of the corporation, and on 
my own part, as chief magistrate of the city, to thank you, Mr. 
Commiasioner Hawkshaw, for the great urbanity and attention you 
have paid to every person who has been connected with this inquiry. 
It isa remarkable fact, and one not always found in our meetings, 
that during the whole investigation not one angry word has been 
uttered, which I can only attribute to your urbanity, as well as the 
ability and zeal which you have displayed in the discharge of your’ 
duty. I feel confident that, from the position you have attained in 
your eminent profession, the corporation and citizens of Dublin will 
turn your ability to the best advantage, and adopt whatever report 
you may think fit to make. 

The Commissioner, in reply, thanked his lordship, and said he 
hoped that the corporation would soon see their wishes accomplished, 
by the completion of a work which would be worthy of the city, and 
which should be regarded as one of the most important in connection 
with it. 

Alderman Hudson called attention to the necessity for publishing 
all the useful information which had been elicited during the inquiry. 


Rebietvs. 


Wilme’s Handbook for Mapping, Engineering, and Architectural 
Drawing (Re-issue). London: John Weale. 
A HURRIED glance at a book on the eve of going to press would 
neither justify a critique upon its merits, nor be fair play to the 
author; but of this before us—while in courtesy acknowledging its 
receipt at the eleventh hour—we remark, en passant, that it brings 
with it two facts—as prima facie evidence of its value and con- 
sideration for a reviewer—the one, that the extraordinary demand 


for the firat edition exhausting every available copy in a twinkling, 
necessitated a re-issue; the other, that its identification with the 
name of “John Weale,” a publisher in the architectural, engineer- 
ing, and scientific world of universal renown, affords a guarantee 
that there must be some attractive metal in its composition. How- 
ever, we shall revert to it in next number, when time shall have 
afforded opportunity for fuller consideration in detail. 


| Miscellaneous. 


SuccessFuL APPLICATION oF STEAM CARRIAGES TO ComMMON 
Roaps.— Recently the Earl of Caithness started from Inverness in his 
steam carriage, built under his own direction, and reached Beauly, a 
distance of 14 miles, in an hour and twenty minutes—notwithstanding 
the frequent stoppages, and fifteen minutes lost in getting water— 
without any more inconvenience to the general traffic or alarm to 
horses than if he had been in his carriage and four. So perfectly 
had he the whole moving power under his control, that he stopped 
more quickly than an ordinary carriage and horses could draw up, 
and this he did as often as he saw the least danger of any horses 
being frightened. After leaving Beauly, on those parts of the road 
where some distance forward can be seen, he attained the speed of 
eighteen miles an hour, and could have kept this up for any distance 
with ease and safety. On the road direct from Bonar-bridge the 
carriage had a severe test applied to it, but he drove it up the hills 
without difficulty, and coming down the steep declivity near where 
the road joins that from Tain, the control his lordship had over it 
was most satisfactory, and enabled him to descend at any rate he 
wished, and with perfect ease and safety.—Banfshire Journal. 
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‘A Luserac Insurance Company.—lIt is a fact worthy of being 
recorded, and which should be appreciated substantially by those 
who have oceasion to effect fire insurance policies, that in the case 
of a recent fire at Alderman Maullen’s warehouse, Victoria-street, 
Belfast, the sum of £900 was promptly paid by the Imperial 
Insurance Company, although virtually the policy had lapsed, 
owing to the nonpayment of the premium within the stipulated 
period. Were the company disposed to avail itself of a quibble, the 
law would undoubtedly have protected it; but generously assuming 
that the lapsing of the policy resulted from inadvertence, the cus- 
tomary notice having been omitted to be forwarded, the company 
admitted it to be in force, and paid the amount previously insured for. 

Taz Suiniune Art Union.—Mr. M. Angelo Hayes’s picture of 
the Charge of the 8rd Light Dragoons at Moodkee has been selected, 
by Messrs. Bianconi and M‘Swiney, for the £100 prize won by Mr. 
Broderick. A smart correspondence upon the alleged exclusion of 
Mr. Hayees’s pictares from the exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, has followed between Mr. M‘Swiney and the President of 
that body, Mr. Catterson Smith. Several prizes are still unclaimed, 
and we are informed that the advertised numbers of prize tickets in 
the local journals do not correspond with the committee's special 
report. If this be the case, the probability is, that the prizes may 
never be claimed —the holders of tickets, relying on the accuracy of 
the advertised numbers, having destroyed their tickets when com- 
pared therewith, finding that they were not prizes. To say the 
feast, a mistake of this kind would be unfortunate, and ought to be 
guarded against previous to the announcement of next yeai's draw- 
ing, by a careful comparison of “ proofs” with the registered numbers. 

Tae Borne Vrapuct.—In the recent report of the Directors of 
the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway occurs the fellowing para- 
grapb :—" Since the last meeting Mr. Hawkshaw had twice in- 
spected the Boyne viadact, and had confirmed the assurance he had 
given the directors on a former occasiun—‘that the structure was 
eafe, and that all apprehensions of insecurity on the part of the 
publie were unnecessary.’ Mr. Barton, the company’s engineer, had 
been directed to make the necessary preparations to carry out cer- 
tain works recommended by Mr. Hawkshaw.” Personal visits of 
ourselves to this structure would confirm Mr. Hawkshaw’s statement, 
for there is no apparent cause of any instability whatever. The pier 
in question is most awkardly placed for the free navigation of the 
fiver, and there is a strong feeling prevalent in the town that the 
railway should not have crossed at that point, but more northward. 

AUTOGRAPHIC TELEGRAPH.—At the Sardinian Exhibition 
there is a novelty which attracts much attention—the model of 
the autographic telegraph, an invention of Signor Bonelli, the di- 
sector of the Sardinian telegraphe. In a small machine that 
stands on one side of the room you insert a slip of prepared pap: r, 
whieh looks as if it were silvered, and on which you have written 
a sentence. This machine communieates by an electric wire with 
another machine of similar appearance at the other end of the 
room. Between two small rollers of the latter machine you insert 
a slip of yellow paper, which passes through the rollers, receiving 
in its passage a green stripe down its centre, on which appears, in 
black, the exact fac-simile of the writing on the paper put in at 
the other end. The transmission is only across a room; but it is 
presumable and the inventor fs eonfident that it might be made 
wih equal ease and correctness across a continent or under an 
oeean, the wires onee laid diwn. The marvel is cffected by a 
combiuation of chemistry and electricity. Should no practical 
objections be found to the adoption of the system, this will be, as 
far as correetness goes, the very perfection of telegraphic trans- 
mission. 


THE TELEGRAPH SystRM.—There are in England four lines 
of electric or magnetic telegraple, namely — the Electric and In- 
ternational Line, the British and Irish Magnetic, the South- 
Eastern Raiway Line, and the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Builway Line. The firet of these lines extends over a distance of 
6,103 miles; the second, of 3,656 miles; the third, of 308 miles; 
and the fourth, of 119 miles; muking the total length of all the 
lines 10,186 miles. The length of the wires used in all these lines 
amounted in the year 1858 to 48,990 miles; the number of 
stations opened for the pnblic was 953 ; and the number of instru- 
ments was 4,065. In 1836 the number of m es sent was 
125,622 ; in 1857, 1,257,013 ; and in 1858, 1,821,086. On the 
Ist of January, 1859, the Electric and International Company 
had 85 agreements with railway companies and public offices for 
their business messages. The number of euch messages is esti- 
mated to amount to three times the number sent by the general 
public. This company also furnished intelligence, on the lst 
January, 1856, to 180 provincial newspapers, and to 70 different 
reading rooms. The nymber of messages to and from the Conti- 
nent, transmitted jointly by the British and Irish Magnetic and 
the Sul m wine Telegraph companies, and the number of messages 
for railway companies, newspapers, and hewsrooms, are estimated 
at about 250,000 messages per annum, 


Pope's VitLa.—All that remains of Pope, at Twickenham, is 
his grave, his grotto, and his reputation. The “ Tusculum” which 
he built out of the profits of his ‘‘ Homer”—it is a profound mystery 
how authors could have been paid so well in those remote times— 
was pulled down by a sensible lady, who did not like an inconvenient 
house, even though the inconvenience might be due to the whims of 
& great poet. The grotto, which furmed the entrance to the garden, 
has been suffered to remain, and a new house has been built close 
beside it. This modern erection will attract the notice, if not the 
admiration, of every stroller on the banks of the Thames. Its 
style is composite, and indefinite ; and if I were to apportion even a 
small part of it to any known order of architecture, I feel that I 
should utterly forfeit the confidence of the reader. It displays a 
luxury of carving and colour not often—happily—to be witnessed 
in this country. If you area bold man you may take a picture of 
it: there is ainple space on the opposite bank to place your camera, 
but I cannot attempt to predict the result. The village of 
Twickenbam contains some old-fashioned houses, and some 
streets of those peculiar, shabby genteel villas, with stone 
fronts and brick behinds, and exactly twelve square yards of garden 
each, which are the outward expression of the spirit of vain show 
pervading modern English society. The village also contains a 
number of public-houses, one church, and numerous faucy shops. 
For the rest it has nearly, though not entirely, lost its literary re- 
putation—one or two names not unknown to literature and science 
are still to be found among its inhabitants.— Photogruphic News. 

FISHAMBLK-STREKT THEATKE IN 1741.—About thie period, 
Handel, for the first time in Dublin, produced bis well-known 
‘“‘ Messiah”, and Fishamble-street Theatre being the “‘ Musick Hall” 
was selected for the performance of the oratorio, at which gentle- 
men of the choirs of both cathedrals assiated, and the great composer 
played some concertos on the organ. The following paragraph, 
quoted from the advertisement, as published in Faulkner's Journal, 
will be found singularly apropos to certain expansive fashions of the 
present day. N.B.—‘ Many ladies and gentlemen who are well- 
wishers to this grand charity, for which this oraturio was composed, 
request it as a favour, that the ladies who honour this performance 
with their presence would be pleased to come without hoops, as it 
will greatly increase the charity by making room for more cum- 
pany.” There can be no doubt but that the Hall was crowded every 
time this oratorio was performed, and that the fashions of the period 
bothered the managers exceedingly ; for, on a subsequent occasion, 
we find that the ladies are again entreated on the subject, and in- 
formed that, if they ‘lay aside their hoops for one evening, the hall 
will contain an hundred persons more. with full ease.” The expe- 
rience of 120 years back may perbaps be found avuilable for present 
instruction. 


INSOLVENT BUILDER. 
Aaron Loughnan, of Townsend street, Dublin. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Apropos to the courtesy extended by 
certain railway companies towards the editor of the DUBLIN 
BuILDBR, in the granting of free passes on their lines, we desire 
to record in an especial manner the recent favours of the London 
and North Western Railway ard City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Companies reapectively, by means of which we are enabled in this 
and subsequent numbers to present our readers with some ad- 
ditionally interesting intelligence. : 


Noticge.—We publish herewith a supplemental inner sheet of 
8 pages that our reading space should not be encroached on by 
the incieased number of advertisements ; as also that we might 
present a detailed report of the recent proceedings at the com- 
mission of enquiry respecting the water supply of this city. 

Norn.—We are requested to mention that the name of the Clerk of Works 


at SS. Peter and Paul's Church, Cork, is “T. Langford Ely,” not ‘ Langford,” 
as stated in the description of that building at page 310. 


[ Advertisement.] 

TrRaDB CATALOGU ES.—One cannot but be struck with aston- 
ishment at the innumerable ways in which an enterprising trades- 
man appeals to the public with a view to increase ‘lis trade. 
Printing in all its branches, assisted by the skill of the wood en- 
graver, seems in the present day to be one of the media most 
generally employed in spreading the knowledge of various manu- 
factures, These arts have ably been brought into use by Mr. 
Benson, the eminent watchmaker of Ludgute-hill, who bas sought 
by means of an “ Illustrated Pamphlet” (consisting of nearly 60 
pp., and containing upwards of 250 beautiful designs for watches, 
clocks, &c., with an elaborate description of every construction of 
watch now made), to enable persons living in any part of the 
world to select the watch best adapted for their use, and have it 
forwarded free by post.— Sun, 23rd August, 
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J WILLIAM BISSELL, 


UNION-STREET, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


OLE Proprietor of the 
Improved MORTISING 
MACHINE, the newest, most 
easy, simple, and powerful yet 
invented. To be seen at work 
at Messra. Timothy Murphy 
& Son, Builders, Amien-st. 
Dublin. 

Also the universally and 
justly-celebrated FEqui-action 
RIM AND MORTISE 
LOCKS. 

Fatentee of the well-known 
FLOORING DOGS, 
AyD 
4-Ton Lirrinag Jacks. 
FACTOR 
AND 
General Manufacturer 
OF 
BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


NEW HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 


on W. CARROLL (formerly Manager to Messrs. Wm. Fry and Co.); 
27, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, 


Wishes to dircct attention to his present Stock of 
CURTAIN 
Just Received, all the Leading Patterns {n the 
NEW 


MATERIALS. 


BELGIAN DIMITIES, &c.,, 


SWISS EMBROIDERED LACE MUSLIN AND LENO CURTAINS (Duty Free). 
Estimates and designs free of charge. Tattern Books forwarded on application. 


GALLON AND BEAN, LEEDS, 
Cut & Wrought Nail Manufacturers, & Barvware Merchants, 


Ree request all 
Boitprenrs, CONTRACTORS, CARPENTERS, 
&c., requiring Mortising Machines, previous 
to purchasing, to examine and test éAcir 


patent combined Crank and Lever Machine, 


which will Mortise (Tenon and Bore, if re- 
quired) both Hard and Soft Wood, and is 
also adapted for Drilling and Punching Iron. 

The superiority of this Machine over ali 
others consists in the substitution of a svlid 
wrought-iron plate Crank or Eccentric, by which 
greater macer is obtained, in place of cast-metal 
Rack and Pinion Wheel, the Teeth or Cogs tn 
which are so liable to strip or break out—in the 
direct and perpendiculur action of the Lever 
and Crank on the Cutting Tool, and conse- 
quent diminution of friction--in being s&ronger 
and less complicated in its construction, and 
more poverful in its motion—in the facility of 
its adaptation to the various depths of matcrial 
—anid in its non-liabilily to break or get out of 
working order. 

This Machine has now been adopted in 
preference to ail others by some of the prin- 
cipal Builders in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Belfast, who will bear 
testimony te its being the most powerful and 
efficient yet made. 

For further particulars apply to the Pa 
tentees and Makers, GALLON, BEAN, and 
]L.UMB, LEEDS. 
Extract from the Report of the Royal Dublin 

Society's Spring Show, 1859 :— 

‘Gallon, Bean, and Lumb, Leeda, exhi- 
bited a very useful and complete Mortising 
Machine, which was highly commended.” 

N.B.—The Patentees respectfully intimate 
that this Patent extends to, and comprises 
Machines for Mortising by Steam and other 
motive power, as well as by hand; and 
makers and vendors of, or parties buying or 
using Mortising Machines, @re cautioned 
against any infringement, as the patent right 
will be strictly maintained. 


Suilding Ground, €c. 
(\APITALISTS, BUILDERS, or Per- 


sons desiring peculiarly advantageous Residences 

in the vicinity of Dublin, are invited to view 
THE LAKELANDS OF TERENUBE BUILDING 

ESTATE 
(Two miles from the City), 
which presents a combination of advantages for 
Dwelling-houses not to be surpassed, if equalled, 
within the same distance of any capital in the empire. 
These advantages are—salubrity of atmosphere 
(the Jand lying 200 feet higher than Merrion-sqnuare, 
and within the current of mountain air), abundance 
of the purest soft and spring water, a gravelly soil, 
Singulurly beautiful pleasure grounds and 

bathing, fishing, and boating on the Luke, which is 
Hal fe aud more beautiful than that at the Crystal 


ONE HUNDRED BUILDING SITES 
of this Freehold Property, having a Frontage of 
about 3,000 fect—1,500 facing the beautiful Lake cf 
Terenure, with its wooded islands, a Deer Park on 
the opposite side, and mountains in the distance; and 
1,500 facing a noble carriage-drive, lined with staicly 
trees, and nearly a mile in length, are now to be let. 

The Tenants will enjoy free ingress, egress, and 
regress to the beautiful shrubbery walks and use of 
the Lake, which, containing altogether about cight 
acres, wil] be carefully conserved. 

Application to be made to S. D. Doucatr, Esq, 
Civil Engineer, Surveyor, and Architect, 27, Lower 
Pembroke-street, Dublin, who alone has authurity te 
show and let the Estate. 

Mr. Dougal would undertake to Build Houses for 
private persons at wholesale prices, which would 
enable parties commanding even smal! capital to 
become the owners of Freehold Houses for one half 
the usual rents. 


BELMYRA, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. 
TO CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS. 


\\ OST DestraBLe BuiLping GRouxD 

TO BE LET.—This Estate, containing 150 
Acres, situated withiu half a mile of the Dundi nin 
Railway Station, has been laid out in Lots for Bulld- 
Ing. The position is admitted to be the most bean- 
tiful in the environs of Dublin, and is particularly 
well circumstanced in every respeet, commanding 
views of Killiney Hill, overluoking Mount Merrion, 
City and Bay of Dublin, xc. 

A railway station in the centre of the estate [sin 
contemplation, bringiug it within ten minutes’ drive 
per rail of Harcourt: strcet. 

A map of the lands, showing them laid out fn 
building lots, can be scen, and every information 
obtained, at the offices of Edward Henry Curson, 
C.E., Architect, &e., 25, Harcourt-street. 


HE NEW BUILDING GROUND 
at RATHGAR, to be called KENSINGTON- 
SQUARE, is now ready for setting. Lease” 9c0 years. 
Several lots ure already let. Plan and particulars as 
BENTLEY & SON'S, 
110, GRAFTON-STREET. 

N.B.—A few lots for Cottages in Kenitworta- 

AVENUE, adjoining the above. 


TO CAPITALISTS AND BUILDERS. 
TO BE LET for BUILDING, the 
Ground round Wellington-square and in Hatch- 
street, the Maps and particulars of which may be 
seen at the Offices of Jony Loucn, Esq, Architect, 
&c., 15, Molesworth-street, Dublin. 


PURE AND BRILLIANT GAS LIGHT. 
AS IN COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


IMPROVED PATFNT HYDRO-CARBON GAS 
APPARATUS. 

Josnva Epycwrpson and Co. having the exclusive 
right to Manufacture and Sell this Gas Ayppa- 
ratus, call attention of the Public to this most valu- 
able invention. It is peculiarly adapted for Lighting 
"Gentlemen's Mansions, Colleges, Mills, Manufactories, 
Railway Stations, other Country Establishments, and 
Public Gas Works for Towns. 

The Apparatus will produce more Gas from a ton 
of Coal than any other, and can be so arranged in 
the erection that the Cooking of an establishment, 
of whatever size, can be effected without expense, 
no fuel being required beyond that used in making 
the Gas. 

Particulars as to price, size, scientific merit, etc., 
and the most satisfactory reference to parttes fur 
whom it has been ‘erected in this country, will be 
given by 

JOSHUA EDMUNDSON AND CO., 
$4, 35, 86, CAPEL-STREET. 

Estimates for all varts of the Kingdom given, free 
of expense. 

Country Towns lighted at a very small cost. 

Agents for Milocr’a Fireproof Saks. 
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INSECURE SCAFFOLDINGS. 


F there be any truth in the saying, that ‘‘ out of evil cometh good,” 

% it has had mure than ample time to be developed since the recent 

fatal accident in Baygot-street, whereby, as already known to 

our readers, two worsmen and a passer-by were almost instantaneously 

harried into eternity, and verifying the text that “in the midst of 

life we are in death.” Notwithstanding, however, the severe lesson 

so taught, no new leaf has been turned over, no practical steps 

to prevent, or at least diminish, the chances of a recurrence io future, 
have been taken by those on whoee heads the responsibility rests. 

The victims of negligence or ignorance—the one as culpable as the 
other when human life is in question—are cold in their graves; 4 
coroner’s inquiry, a few exclamations of horror and sympathy for 
the families of the deceased, an appeal and subscription, resulted 
from the accident, but as yet this is all! — 

Almost simultaneousl y—“ for misfortunes never come alone,” and 
if we hear of one accident there is pretty sure to be another in its 
wake—were there two providentially narrow eacapes from fatal con- 
sequences at other establishments in progress in the city. owing to 
‘** insecure soaffoldings ;” yet. with these. hosts of others preceding, 
and the sad one in question before our eyes, matters still remain as 
befure in state quo. How reprehensible! but so it appears likely to 
be till another and azother coroner's jury arrive at the conclusion as 
in the case of Duggan, that ‘‘ the authorities having control, should 
not permit a thoroughfare under exclusive works of this kind, and we 
are further of opinion that the deceased might have escaped, if such 
precautions had been taken,” and till more lives are sacrificed, and 
families plunged into affliction and distress. 

Will not our corporation iaterfere? and if not, why not? Prior 
to building operations in the city, if external scaffolding be neces- 
sary, it is required that a license be obtained, and a sum deposited 
at the City Hall; may we then ask if the corporation go so fur, 
why do they not appoint a proper officer in connection with that 
department, to seé that said scaffoldings are properly paled and 
constructed with due regard to individual and public safety? We 
may be met with the reply, that it is the builder's business to do it, 
or the architect's, to see it done; that may be very well in theory, 
but how does it result in practice? There were both an architect 
and builder directing the works at Baggot-street, at Sackville-street, 
and Parliament-street, yet the mishaps occurred, and on whom was 
the responsibility fastened? If it were the business of a salaried 
corporate officer to inspect these scaffuldings, and to see that they 
were carefully constructed, so as to lessen at least the probable 
chances of an accident, some security would be guaranteed, and 
in the event ofa mishap arising from culpability, ‘“‘ the saddle would 
be put on the right horse.” If a shop front project beyond its 
limit, if an area grating be dangerous, or a structure dilapidated, 
the City Surveyor has the remedy in his hands; it is not then too 
much to expect in the important matter of scaffolding, where both 
the lives of the workmen engaged thereon, and the pedestrians 
underneath are jeopardized, that the Corporation would adopt some 
measures of precaution, and promptly. Justice to the citizens and 
humanity towards our fellows, demand that it should be so. 

Travelling somewhat outside the shadow of our adopted title, we 
may briefly—and perhaps not altogether inconsistently—refer to 
the late occurrence at the Port»bello Gardens, where want of skill 
or proper precaution,—as the case may have been,—in the erection of 
scaffolding poles, caused the death of two poor men, employees at 
that place of amusement. The results were somewhat similar in 
this case to those above related, but save in the substantial sympathy 
of the public with the relatives of the deceased, no “‘ universal good” 
has accrued from “the partial evil” thus inflicted. Probably we 
may incur the censure of sight-seers and pleasure-hunters for being 


too critical, if we proclaim such exhibitions to be highly reprehensi- 
ble, nevertheless, at the risk of such disapprobation, we must express 
our conviction that the authorities ought not to permit them. 
Within the precincts of the city we believe the Lord Mayor enjoys 
a certain power to repress all exhibitions of a dangerous tendency, 
and we presume that outside its boundary a higher functionary is 
also privileed. 

All achievements in science have been invariably attended during 
preliminary experiments with a certain amount of risk and 
occasional loss of life; but however that may be deplored, in- 
dividually it becomes a positive necessity fur the general weal; and 
a consolation is afforded, if the public of the aye or posterity derive 
a benefit from such casualties. But in what degree towards the 
developement of any scientific end do “tight” or ‘‘wire” rope 
dancing cunduce? Is a Blendin—be he the veritable or the as- 
sumed—or a Duvalli to be spoken of in the same breath with a 
Steplienson, a Fairbairn, or a Brunel. If Professor Lowe succeed 
in achieving by his monster aerial machine what he represents to be 
practicable, there may possibly come to pass a wonderful revolution 
in the means of transit both of passengers and merchandise, and 
steam on land or water be completely superseded. We might then 
become reconciled on principle, even to the previous sacrifice of 
human life in aeronautical experiments, and be convinced that 
sometimes “ out of evil” good cometh. 


RESTORATION OF ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Saunders’s Neuwsletier, of 29th ult., with re- 
ference to this cathedral, savys:—‘“ When the present works of res- 
toration were commenced, at the cost and under the direction of 
Mr. Guinness, there remained but little of the cathedral that was 
not either rainous, or had been incorrectly and inharmoniously re- 
newed. The north transept was entirely modern ; much of the south 
cross end was scarcely more than half a century old. The eastern 
chapel had been not long since rebuilt, we cannot say restored. The 
west front, and the east end of the church had both been disfigured 
by pretended restorations, in which many distinctive features were 
obliterated. In the choir aisles, both north and south, and in the 
north aisle of the nave, the handsome mullioned windows of the 
fourteenth century had been most unnecessarily removed, and were 
replaced by simple lancet lights, which had not even the merit to 
which they laid claim, of agreeing either in figure or in position with 
the originals. In fact, the true principles of restoration had been 
every where violated, and a capricious as well as tasteless spirit of 
architectural pedantry was manifest in all the reparations. Hence 
the eastern gable is deformed by two huge misshapen pinnacles 
which, like asses’ ears, project upwards at its base. Hence the in- 
congruous figures of the pinnacles that crown the south eastern and 
north-eastern fying buttresses, which are inconsistent and irrecon- 
cileable with the other buttresses, and with the general style of the 
building. The same want of taste is shown in the tiled flooring of 
the choir, which represents no ancient pattern, but is such a design 
as might have been drawn from a patchwork quilt by a washer- 
woman. Yet the ancient tiles, of various appropriate patterns, cuuld 
be found in many parts of the church, and many of them had already 
figured in the work of Mr. Oldham, which is deservedly est-emed. 
St. Patrick's, then, furnishes in its former ‘restorations,’ as they 
have been untruly designated, an ample variety uf examples to be 
avoided. ..... +. At Armagh, the present Lord Primate has ex - 
pended above £80,000 on the repairs of his cathedral, but it is 
complained that the architect ‘ perpetrated every form of monstrous 
absurdity.’ In Dublin, Christ Church has been irreparably defaced, . 
and St. Patrick’s has also suffered much, though not to the same 
extent. 

‘6 Mr. Guinncss had from the first determined that his should be 
truly a restoration, and that he would allow no deviation whatever. 
He has taken care to preserve an accurate recurd of every part that 
had to be removed. Drawing, admeasurement, and photography 
have all been employed, and every original fragment that could 
supply a pattern or a hint for one has been carefully sought out and 
followed. How faithfully this plan of true, honest restoration, free 
from all false medievalism, has been followed, will be apparent to 
any person who will carefully examine the progress already made, 
which is far from inconsiderable. In particular, we would refer to 
the exterior of the choir clerestory on the south side, and its three 
flying buttresses. These, so faras they have yet proceeded, and 
the corbelling of the same side, may be coutrasted with the contigu- 
ous unfaithful restoration, as it was called, of the east end of the 
church. The critical observer, if he has not a distinct recullection 
of the building previous to its reparations, should compare it with 
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some ood delin-ation, either in print or drawing. There is nu ex- 
gtaved representation at all comparable to the views taken by that 
excellent artist, James Malton, in'17938, which effectually disprove the 
pretended restorations of the east and west ends of this cathedral. 
Yet, scrupulously as Mr. Guinness has adhered to the principle of a 
correct and undeviating adherence to his model, he has not escaped 
from misrepresentation. A would-be critic, under the signature 
‘* Medisevalist,’ prompted by we know not what motive, has recently 
in a very acrimonious and abusive manner assailed both Mr. Guin- 
ness and the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick's, not through the 
medium of any Dublin paper, but in The Builder, a well known 
scientific journal, published in London. In this city there is an ex- 
cellent professional periodical, the DusLin BuItLpER, a monthly 
publication, which would have been the leyitimate channel for any 
criticism to which the works at St. Patrick’s might appear fairly 
liable. But if it had been adopted, any misrepresentation would 
have been immediately detected by its readers, while in London a 
groundless statement as to a Dublin matter might be circulated very 
widely, and produce a most mischievous effect before it could be 
counteracted by a refutation. The ‘ Medisvalist's’ letter is in- 
debted solely to the respectability of the journal on which it has 
been imposed for any notice it may obtain, and to which otherwise 
it could not, even for its malicious cleverness, have the slightest 
claim. The ‘Medisvalist’ puts forward a number of charges, 
which would be overwhelming if they were only true; but the little 
truth that is contained in his letter does not support his argument, 
or rather makes againoat it; while to his direct misstatements and 
insinuations, it bears about the same proportion as Sir John Falstaff's 
pennyworth of bread to all that intolerable deal of sack. He com- 
menced by desiring to call public attention to what he elegantly 
terms ‘the present doings in St. Patrick’s.’? ‘The matter froin be- 
ginning to end has been done in a corner. Mr. Guinness first 
privately announced his intention to restore the nave.’ This isa 
most absurd complaint. Mr. Guinness announced his intended bene- 
faction in a courteous, respectful letter to the Dean and Chap- 
ter, by whom it was gratefully accepted. His critic appears 
to think the offer should have been made ostentatiously in 
a newspaper. The next charge is at once absurd and untrue. 
It carries its refutation with it. It is, that Mr. Guinness 
‘required the greatest secresy on the part of a few of those in 
office; so much, that although at the time the work of restoration 
was actually in progress, those who had charge of the building, I 
believe, were not informed of it for a considerable time. What 
must be the ‘ Medisevalist’s’ reliance on English credulity when he 
expects the readers of the Builder to believe the works of restoration 
sanctioned by the Dean and Chapter could have been ‘actually in 
progress’ without the sexton, beadle, and verger, ‘those who bad 
charge of the building,’ being informed of the matter? But not 
satisfied with this arraigninent of Mr. Guinness, the ‘ Medisevalist’ 
proceeds to ‘question the conduct of the Dean and Chapter,’ . . . . 
‘they, and not Mr. G., are the parties answerable for what has been 
done ; and, in my opinion,’ says the ‘Medisvalist,’ rising to a 
climax, ‘they have Leen guilty of a gross breach of trust.’ ‘This is 
certainly a serious accusation. But has it the slightest foundation ? 
Ig the ‘ Medimvalist’s’ wrath to develope itself into a quo warranto 
procedure against the Dean and Chapter for handing over a portion 
of their church to Mr. Guinness for restoration? The next blows 
are aimed at Mr. Guinness. ‘The letter written to Mr. Guinness, 
containing the terms of his agreement to restore the nave at his own 
expense, is a curiosity in its way.’ Here the critic unintentionally 
Bives expression to a truth—an offer of unprecedented munificence 
may not improperly be termed ‘a curiosity in its way. From the 
confidence with which ‘ Medisevalist’ pronounces his opinion, it might 
be supposed that he had the letter before him, but in his next sen- 
tence he dispels that delusion. ‘1am informed,’ he says, ‘ on good 
authority, thet Mr. Guinness merely says, that he will restore the 
south wall of the nave,’ &c. Next he accuses the Dean and Chapter 
of an ‘overweening confidence’ in Mr. Guinness, to which it should 
not be supposed that his offer of defraving all the cost of the restora- 
tion could any way have entitled him. A series of charges against 
Mr. Guinness next succeeds. ‘ First, he refuses to have anything to 
say to those who have been engaged for many years in the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral. Next he shuts up the place, and wil) allow 
no one to enter to see the works.’ It is true that Mr. Guinness re- 
fuses to employ any of those who have been employed in what they 
call the restorations during many previous yoars. Besides bis un- 
questionable right to employ whom he pleases at this great work, 
he has a sufficient justification, if any were required, at the deviations 
exhibited in the former works, and of which Malton’s views and 
others of more recent date furnish undeniable evidence. The 
builder enployed by Mr. Guinness (one of a firm that includes an 
architect and builder) receives the next blow, for ‘proposing to 
erect flying buttresses to an early English wall, after the pattern of 
some debased works at theeast end of the choir.’ Here is an im- 
portant admission ; the east end has been debased, under the pre- 
tence of restoration; yet in his next sentence the ' Medisvalist’ 
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proceeds to blame the builder for refusing to adopt plans prepared 
some years ago, and which would have extended innovatiun and 
debasement to parts of the church that have hitherto escaped. Yet 
he admits also that those plans ‘were not in aceordance with the 
the Irish tradition ; the meaning of which is, that they disregarded 
the peculiarities of the Gothic architecture in Ireland, as shown in 


most of our ecclesiastical edifices, as well as in this Cathedral. Nor 
is it true that the debascd that he mentions are now to be taken as 
a pattern. ‘The shafts and pinnacles of the flying buttresses are to 
be strictly restored in exact accordance with the originals, but in a 
better and more durable material, the limestone of Tullamore. It is 
also untrue that no one is allowed to enter and see the works. On 
the contrary, there is unusual facility permitted for visiting and 
inspecting every part. The works are necessarily enclosed by 
a boarded fence, and there is put up a notice usual at all buildings, 
‘No admittance except on business;’ but this is construed most 
leniently, 90 that even the ‘ Mediwvalist’ may if he pleased have 
explored the entire of the Cathedral six days in every week since 
the works commenced. We do not profess to knuw what he means 
by ‘an early English wall,’ nor how a mere wall, independent of 
arches, mouldings, copings, or other members could be designated as 
belonging to any order, but we can assure ‘ Medisvalist’ that he is 
entirely wrong in his statement that ‘the south wall of the nave 
has been already taken down in such haste that no drawings what- 
ever could! have been made of it, or no measurements taken to guide 
its re-erection.’ The fact is, that it was most carefully drawn to 
scale; the complete elevation is available, and will be used asa 
guide in the rebuilding. Several photographs have also been secured, 
so that in this respect there is nothing to be desired. We have now 
considered the whole of the charges made against Mr. Guianess, 
We believe we have either shown them to be groundless or irrele- 
vant, and we are surprised that such an ebullition of ill-temper and 
envious feelings should have been obtruded on a scientific journal as 
a fair criticism on a matter that we admit ‘is of imperial and not 
merely of local interest.’ ” 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSINGS. 
The Building Art! the Building Art! 
Of the world, its old and grandest part, 
It liveth to-day, though not of erst, 
When prophet and prince in its ways were versed. 
Ere Solomon's temple or Babel's tower, 
The ‘* mystic tie” of the mason‘s power,— 
Were known and felt with a will direct, 
For a craftsman then was each architect, 


The Building Art! the Building Art! 
Of the Grecian scroll and the Roman chart ; 
Oh, never again while the world’s moon 
Waxes and wanes we'll view such ruin ; 

Two thousand years have passed away, 

And rich though in ruin, they are robed to day, 
Shade of each heroic soul elect, 

Both craftsman alike and architect. 

The Building Art! the Building Art! 

Of the palace, and hall, and public mart, 

Of tunnel and tower, of keep and fort, 

Of castle or church, of crypt or court; 

Of which phase in its path of fame, 

Wouldst thou, reader, strive to aim— 

The column, or arch, or bressumer ‘‘ ect,” 

Of ye modern craftsman architect ? 

The Building Art! the Building Art! 

What lessons those “‘ strong records” impart, 
In Athens outstretched, in Egypt hid, 

In each hieroglyphic pyramid, 

The mighty duct and the wondrous dome, 
Above and below eternal Rome, 

The Celtic round tower still erect, 

Of craftsman, scholar and architect. 

The Building Art! the Building Art! 

The brow, the brain, and the human heart, 
The master-mind, and the skilful hand, 

Ready to form whatever is plann’d— 

Granite temple or marble throne, 

Statue or frieze, each traceried stone; 

The image outlasts the intellect 

Of craftsman, artist and architect. 

The Building Art! the Building Art! 

Of student and lover, a word apart— 

Like a truant that lagged at a stagnant pool, 

I would lash you again to your Grecian school, 
And teach you to copy, without the blot 

Of outre Christian or ogre Goth, 

And win the laurels that whilom deck’d 
‘Ibe brows of each nuble architect. 
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AN OPEN VIEW OF THE DIPLOMA QUESTION. 


PE have a sort of foretaste of the coming discussion 
on the diploma subject, in the numerous communica- 

: tions and floating correspondence which have so 
largely abounded of late, revealing great diversity of opinions, 
and struggle for personal or party distinction. The Institute 
has issued a circular letter which will be found below, and as 
an independent focus of opinion is aiso in existence, we may at once 
condemn this attempt at antagonism, for it is very improbable that 
any echeme uncountenanced by the chartered body would command 
general confidence and support. 

The Institute, taking the initiative in this question —to which in- 
deed it was moved from without—proposed the simple and strictly 
defensible course of making an experiment, by offering a certificate 
of ability to those of its own members who should voluntarily sub- 
mit to an examination. Then came a charge of an attempt at self- 
exaltation, to the prejudice of the profession in general, and the 
advocacy of a compulsory system; and this again has been equi- 
poised by the views of those who think that, even admitting an 
examination to be desirable, the theoretical desideratum is wholly 
unattainable in practice. 

To understand this question aright, it would be necessary to revert 
to professional incidents of a somewhat extended periud. It bad 
long been felt by the professors of architecture, that the merits of 
their art would never be rightly understood or adequately esteemed 
until some elementary acquaintance with its rules and characteristics 
came to be regarded as a necessary acquisition and accomplishment, 
by men of high position and enlarged intelligence. 

The erection of London into a seat of education, on principles 
consistent with the advanced requirements of the age, where the 
highest secular instruction was to be laid open to disciples of every 
religious creed, was an event calculated to produce great and bene- 
ficial effects, and the example has received recognition and adoption 
to some extent by the older seats of learning. 

The institution of classes for imparting information upon architec- 
ture, was an early feature of the London colleges, and hundreds of 
students who have passed these courses must have become conversant 
with the historical, the scientific, the artlike, and in short with all 
the bearings of tbe subject which admit of being orally or catecheti- 
cally communicated. But it is not altogether impossible that the 
greater and more public object has been occasionally narrowed both 
by students and teachers, and for the higher aspiration of becoming 
intelligent patrons aod discriminating judges, the hopes and aims of 
professional rivalry and emolument have been substituted. The 
information given is precisely that which those should possess who 
have to form opinions or to speak of matters architectural; and it 
forms an admirable preliminary to regular professional training, 
but no more; for it is unnecessary that the attendant on these lec- 
tures should ever have handled the T-square, have descended into 
foundation trenches, or have reached the acclivities of a roof, yet 
the youth fresh from the lecture-room would be better qualified to 
pass such an examination as college lectures are likely to propose 
than one practised architect in a score, because such an examination 
must necessarily confine its scope to those crude and tangible points 
which admit of systematic acquisition, and are undoubtedly of some 
collateral value, but which it would be erroneous to consider as the 
leading criterion of the knowledge that is really desirable. 

One man of auperior genius—confined though it be to some one 
departinent only—benefits his profeasion and advances the interests 
of art more than a thousand who are simply versed in the theories 
of the schools, yet how often would the trap of examination enable 
systematic mediocrity to laugh at the overthrow of experience and 
genius. The grand evil, however, seems to be, that some who lack 
the attainments of the school, and for the patient gathering of ex- 
perience have no other substitute than bold assumption, are among 
the professors of a noble vocation. Now, it should be recollected 
that two sources of information lie open to the inquirer—namely, 
books and things~—and that the students of the latter class, such as 
Watt, Stephenson, &c., have produced a large amount of public 
benefit, and it would have been most impolitic to have excluded 
them from any profession; still the difficulty of discrimination 
would be very great, and it, therefore, appears to us that some room 


a 


at present being admitted to exist for the besom of reform, such a 
course will be most worthy of adoption as shall combine a consider- 
able amount of practical information with some theoretical qualifi- 
cation. The simple ventilation, however, which has been given to 
the subject will, without doubt, be productive of wholesome results. 


(Circular above referred to.) 


‘** We are instructed by the President and Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to request that you will be good 
enough to bring before the notice of your society the enclosed pro- 
posal of the council for establishing a system of ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION, and we should feel much obliged if you would, by 
the end of September, if possible, favour us with the opinion of your 
society upon the said proposal, and with any suggestion or modifi- 
cation which may be recommended by its members, collectively or 
individually, 

‘“ We should, of course, be happy to receive such suggestions in 
any form which may be considered best by your society, but we may 
be allowed to mention that, as there are several societies whose 
opinion we hope to elicit, it would serve to put the whole matter in 
a clearer way for working out, if your suggestions could be em- 
bodied in a series of resulutions which should either adopt, alter, or 
reject those put forward by the council, and, so far as possible, run 
parallel with them. 

‘“* We could then collate together, without much difficulty, the 
opinions of the several societies, and ascertain how nearly they 
coincide, or wherein they differ most importantly. 

‘“We annex also a copy of the resolutions passed by the members 
of the Institute, the adjournment having been agreed to in order 
to ascertain, if possible, the opinion of those gentlemen whose resi- 
dence and practice are away from London, and who are, no doubt, 
fully represented by your society and others. 

** We need acarcely mention, that the council attach great impor- 
tance to the success of this movement, and would wish to know 
whether (although perhaps differing as to the detail) your society 
would be in a position to assist in carrying it out effectively.” 


THE METROPOLITAN (UNDERGROUND) RAILWAY. 


RECENTLY having had the opportunity of personally inspecting the 
progress so far attained in the works for this subterranean line of 
communication, and having noted some of its features, we had 
determined to particularize them specially, but being anticipated by 
our excellent cotemporary, the Engineer, we quote the following 
able description from its pages :— 


The important line of communication which is to afford to the 
Great Western and North-western, the Midland, and other northern 
lines, a direct entrance into the heart of the city of London, and 
which is ultimately to bring witbin the system the calamitous 
Eastern Counties, and connect it with its respectable brethren, is 
inaking most satisfactory progress. Within eighteen months of the 
present time any person resident in the city wishing to go to any 
part of the north, north-west, or west of England, will have one 
station within easy walking distance at which he can book himself 
for the Land’s End or John o’ Groat’s. Another twelvemonth will, 
no donbt, witness the construction of a short branch from Victoria- 
street to Finsbury -circus to meet a short extension from Bishopsgate, 
and then the whole of the eastern counties of England will be as 
accessible as those of the west. By this time sufficient progress 
may have been made with the railway which will cross the Thames 
at Blackfriars, to enable us to state with certainty when the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Western Extension will be ready for traffic ; 
and when that is completed there will not be a part of Great Britain 
accessible by railway to which a passenger may not be booked direct 
in the new Victoria-street. The line in course of construction to 
Charing-cross will hardly be allowed to find its ultsma thule at that 
spot, and will probably throw out some projections to reach a 
northern and western line. Within seven years the metropolia will 
be completely intersected, and each suburban district will have its 
railway as it has now its line of tedious omnibuses, but a sum of 
from ten to fifteen millions of money will be required to be expended 
tv accomplish these results. 

The Metropolitan (Underground) Railway, with which we have 
now more especially to deal, will absorb a million and a-half at the 
least before it is opened for traffic, and the line will then be probably 
one of the most remunerative in the country. It will commence at 
the Paddington Station of the Great Western Railway, into which it 
will run on a low level, and then gradually descend till it begins to 
burrow under the ground. Passing under, and in a line with, the 


‘New-road it will pick up the traffic of the London and North- 


Western Railway at Euston-square, which will be carried to it by an 
underground branch; at King’s-cross it will pick up the passengera 
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from the Midland Railway and the north of England, and proceed to 

arringdon-atreet. Llere it will throw out a branch into, or rather 
under, Smithfield, and wait until the London and Chatham and 
Dover shall meet it from the other side of the Thames. 

The underground railway will have a double line of rails, each, 
however, of the mixed guage, so as to accommodate the broad as 
well as the narrow guage carriages. ‘The roadway will be 28 ft. Gin. 
in width, and the height from the rail to the soffit 15 ft. The con- 
tracts for the works have been taken by two firms: Mr. Jay has the 
section from Farringdon-street to Euston -square, and beyond that to 
Paddington has been taken by Messrs. Smith and Knight. 

The most important, and indeed the heaviest, part of the line is at 
King’s-cross. No person who has not had the opportunity of per- 
sonally inspecting the amount and description of work that is going 
on at this spot can form any adequate idea of the apparently hops- 
lessly complicated nature of the tunnelling. It is required at this 
point that the main line should receive two branches coming in 
opposite directions, and crossing each other at a few yards before 
entering the main tunnel, and all these communications have to be 
made either under or in immediate proximity to the rapid and con- 
tinually-flowing Fleet river or ditch ; and, to increase the difficulty, 
houses for the pointsmen and signalmen have to be built up at the 
junctions, and all this work has to be carried on at soine 30 ft. below 
the existing read. Straightforward tunnelling, or even going round 
a corner at a sharp curve, with nothing, to all outward appearance, 
to guide you as to the spot at which you may come out, is simple and 
easy to those who understand the business; but such a complication as 
that at King’s-cross seems thoroughly bewildering. A Chinese 
puzzle, navigation in a fog, a journey through an American forest 
or Indian jungle, seems plain and simple in comparison with the task 
which Mr. Jay’s moles have to carry out at this spot. Without 
asking the reader to descend a series of almost perdendicular ladders, 
every round of which is slippery with soft blue clay, and where a 
false step may land the incautious explorer in the dark chambers far 
below, we wil] endeavour to explain the process by which the puzzle 
is being worked out. 

The first thing to be done was to get an outlet for carrying away 
the earth, which was required to be excavated. For this purpose 
the existing railway at King’s-cross afforded many facilities. ‘I'he 
short branch to run under Maiden-lane was therefore the first 
attempted, and this short piece—a tunnel of about a quarter of a 
mile in length—was taken in hand, and is now completed. Tem- 
porary rails are laid down in it, and waggons running upon these 
rails, drawn by horses, convey away the earth on to the railway, 
where, when a sufficient number are accumulated, they are taken by 
a locomotive, and their contents deposited near some works now 
being carried on by the New River Company, about three miles 
distance from King’s-cross. By this arrangement an enormous 
amount of labour is saved, and the passage of innumerable carts 
through the streets, carrying away the earth, is avoided. 

This short eastern branch, which runs in the direction of Maiden- 
lane, passes under the Fleet river, now more generally known as 
the Fleet sewer. It is, however, a stream or river which has its rise 
in the Hampstead and Highgate Hills, flows through Kentish Town, 
and enters the Thames close to Blackfriars Bridge, at the same spot 
at which it emptied itself centuries since, when it formed the 
boundary of the city of London, and Ludgate stood at the foot of 
the hill, on its banks. Iu rainy weather, or at the time of a thaw, 
after a heavy fall of snow, an immense quantity of water is poured 
down this steam, and when this great flow takes place at the time 
of high water in the Thames, and the current of water cannot find a 
rapid exit, it flows back, and completely fills the covered sewer. On 
various occasions, while the excavations were going on, the sewer 
became thus completely charged with the back water, greatly in- 
creasing the difficulties connected with the work. It was necessary 
in the first instance to cut a new channel for this Fleet river, and 
divert its waters from the spot under which the tunnelling was carried 
on. The levels of the tunnels were not, however, sufficiently low to 
admit of the excavations going on beneath the bed of the sewer. The 
arch of the tunnel is about 2 ft. higher than the bottoin of the sewer. 
A massive iron aqueduct, 8 ft. 6 in. in diameter, is stretched across 
the tunnel, resting upon the side walls, but the under side of it is 
2ft. lower than the arch of the tunnel, and through this the water 
of the Fleet is carried. Trains passing along this tunnel will have 
to lower their chimney funnels, or they will run the risk of tapping 
the sewer in a very inconvenient manner. ‘The railway passes close 
under the outer wall of the station at King's-cross, and very great 
precautions were necessary at this spot during the very critical time 
when the workmen were dealing with this sewer and the tunnelling, 
owing to the very small depth of earth between the surface and the 
crowa of the tunnel, and the immense pressure of the heavy brick- 
work of the station, and of the house property at the entrance of 
Maiden-lane. 

At King’s-cross there are two branch lines running up to the 
station, one on the east, the other on the west side. These, as we 
have already stated, have to be so constructed as to communicate 


with and run into the main line which passes along the New-road to 
Farringdon-street. The two lines run in on a curve, the one from 
the west running in an easterly, the other from the east in a westerly 
direction, and they therefore cross each other something in the 
form of a letter X. Atthe point of intersection the arch ofthe 
tunnel has in consequence to be groined. ‘This involves some 
very nice calculations of details in the fixing of the centreings 
and supports, and the two lines, after crossing each other, have 
to be led into the main line. Now, as the main tunnel is 28 feet 
9 inches in width, and the branch lines about 14 feet, the necessity 
presents itself to combine in one arch at the point of junction two 
arches of'a different radius. The span of the arch of a tunnel 14 ft. 
in width is, of course, very different from that of one of double the 
width, and the height of each must vary in proportion to the in- 
creased radius. The main line, too, is 28 ft. in width, the branches 
which are to run into it are 14 ft. at the point of juncture; as the 
lines run in on a curve the width must be 42 ft. at the least, and this 
gradually diminishes till the ordinary width of the main line is at- 
tained. The tunnelling, therefore, has to be what is known as bell- 
mouthed. On the Crystal Palace and West End line there is a 
tunnel of this description, but in that case the mouth or entrance is 
constructed above ground. At King’s-crosa all this work is under 
the ground. The tunnel not only increases in width at every inch of 
its progress, but it has to make a proportionate rise in the height of 
its arch, owing to the increased span. The arch rises about 6 ft. in 
50 ft. of length of the bell month, and thereis of course a correspond- 
ing elevation required in the arch of the smaller tunnels. As 
though it were not enough to meet with one difficulty of this sort, it 
is required to be overcome a second time forthe second branch going 
eastward. 

The tunnelling has to be carried out in forms which may be 
represented by a monogram formed of the letter X and two Y's 
placed thus: 4>,, each leg of the letter X forming the upper 
limb of the Y’s, and all the arching and building up has to be made 
to fit accurately together. An ant’s nest, a rabbit warren, a colony 
of beavers, or mole’s burrow, would not be more intricate. We fancy 
that we have explored the whole region, aud traversed the whole 
maze, when we come upon the flicker of candles through an inter- 
minable tangle of timber, and are informed that the work there is 
the pointsman’s house, with retiring rooms. The immense baulks of 
timber supports become more and more numerous, and we feel 
something of nervousness when we are told that this was and is the 
most critical part of the business. The walls and arches of the 
small and large tunnels of the great bell mouth press with such 
immense force on this pointsman's dwelling, which is at the centre 
of the complicated junction, that it has been necessary to use the 
greatest possible precautions to prevent the whole from coming to 
one grand collapse. There are timbers upright, horizontal, diagonal, 
straight, curved, interlacing, and crossing and recrossing each other, 
till it becomes a marvel how it was possible to have got such masses 
under the earth and into any useful position. The ground plan has 
now grown more complicated, the monogram of the two Y's and the 
X has received the addition of one large aud two small O's, and 
these letters are placed in the forks of the two horizontally placed 
Y’s. The ‘‘round house,” which is a sort of key of the position, is 
completely covered in by a circular dome, and here will be stationed 
the switchmen and signalmen, who will attend to the points neces- 
sary for running the branch traffic on to the main line; for the 
through trains—that is, from Paddington to the city—there will be 
no points to attend to at the junction, as the switches will, of course, 
be open. 

The brickwork of the tunnel is three-course, or 2 ft. 8 in. in 
thickness, and some idea of the extent of the work may be judged 
from the fact that 10,000 bricks are swailowed up for each yard 
formed as the tunnel advances. The shafts, as above stated, are 
placed about 90 ft. apart, and the work can be carried on with much 
greater rapidity by having the shafts more numerous, as each shaft 
affords two faces against which the excavators can work at the 
sametime. The progress of tunnelling depends upon the number of 
men who can be employed simultaneously; and by the plan adopted 
by Mr. Jay, the tunnel is carried on in sections of 45 ft. each way. 
The rate of progress is about 20 yards per week, the eastern section 
is about 1,600 yards, so that eighty weeks from the commencement 
would snffice to complete this portion of the line. The upper side of 
the arch of the tunnel will vary from 10 ft. to 12 feet in depth below 
the level of the Euston-road, as far as Tottenham-court-road ; 
beyond this part the depth will decrease until in some parts there 
will not be more then 3 ft. between the roadway and the top of the 
tunnel. The Fleet sewer has to be passed twice before the railway 
reaches the City terminus, and will have to be diverted and treated 
in the same manner as at King’s-cross. The sewer, which formerly 
ran along the centre of the New-road, has been diverted to the south 
side, and now passes under the foot pavement. The tunnelling is 
built in the blue clay. In one part of the line the excavations will 
pass through sand, and it is feared no small quantity of water, and 
in another part a small strata of gravel. As at present arranged, 
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there will be communications formed with the railways and passen- 
ger stations at Baker-street, Tottenham-conrt-road, Euston-square, 
King’s-cross, Victoria-street, and Smithfield. Up to the present 
time the excavations have been carried on without any serious 
casualty. The difficult constructive details have been arranged and 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Houselander, the superinten- 
dent of the works, in a manner which reflects the highest credit upon 
that gentleman, and prove the vast resources of the eminent firm of 
Messrs. Jay and Co., the contractors. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FUTURE. 
(Translated from the Feuilleton of L'Opinion Nationale.) 


La BruyYereE complained, two hundred years ago, that al/ had been 
said, and that writers were condemned merely to repeat their prede- 
cessors ; nevertheless, in the following century, Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, Diderot and Montesquieu, discovered a number of ideas, 
sufficiently new, and enunciated them in a style sufficiently original 
to bring about a sensible modification in the ideas, political and 
philosophical, of their readers, and one fine day the French Revolu- 
tion burst forth. 

In the same way, for a good century past, architects have pre- 


tended that ali had been achieved in architecture, and that all that | 


remained to be done was, out of the immense number of examples, 
to select the three or four of the finest monuments built by the Greeks or 


| 


at Orleans and the charming one at Tours; you wil] no longer have 
doubt upon the subject. An immense stride was made; architects 
became possessed of new materials, which the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans had not. Iron and glass were substituted in many 
cases with great advantage for stone, wood, and slate. Emancipated 
from routine, we had only to go resolutely forward. 

In certain buildings, as in the library of St. Genevieve, and the 
Palace of Industry, the ancient and modern materials were wedded; 
in others, the Crystal Palace of London, Sydenham Palace, and the 
markets of Paris, these latter were exclusively employed. The 
reading-room of the library of St. Genevieve, situated on the first 
floor, and roofed in iron, where the girders assist in the general 
decoration, is alike original and beantiful. If the exterior of the 
Palace of Industry offers subject for criticism, it is impossible not 
to be deeply impressed with the interior, when we stand in the 
middle of the nave, so elegant and daring in its immense propor- 
tions. As tothe market (les halles), there is little room for criticism 
or fault-finding ; it is up to the present the chef-dauvre of the new 
architecture. 

Above all, in the construction of bridges the new materials are 
precious. We know until the last few years how much time and 
money were expended in the piles of a bridge. Now, iron bearers 
being, with equal resistance, much lighter than those of timber, a 
metal bridge necessitates much fewer piles than one of wood, much 
less one of stone; besides, it is more rapidly constructed, costs much 
less, and interferes less with the navigation. The stone bridge of 


Romans. We know the celebrated scene in ‘‘The Bear and the | Bordeaux cost twelve years’ labour, at an expense of nearly 


Pasha,” where the great Schahabaham asks for a learned fish, and | £1,000,000 sterling. 


Lagingeole answers so much to the point:—‘ A fish? I have what 
you want; take my bear.” The same scene has been enacted for 
the last fifty years throughout Europe whenever a great building 
has to be erected. 

‘‘T want an Exchange,” says the city of Paris. ‘ An Exchange?” 
replies the architect; “I have just what you want; depend on 
me.” Whereupon he draws out of his portfolio a Grecian temple, 
which he proceeds to construct in all haste. ‘‘ We would wish a 
church,” says the commission of public worship. ‘A church? 
Indeed! I have just the plan for you, and for a few thousands you 
can have your wish.” And the artist takes up his Grecian temple 
and has it built a second time. 

Other architects, less exclusive, propose, as models for museums 
or mayoralties, the Pantheon, St. Peter's at Rome, or the Cathedral 
of Strasbourg. But all agree in declaring, that outside the Greek, 
the Roman, or the Gothic, there is no safety, and that no great 
building could be erected on a new plan. 

Meanwhile, in the seventeenth century, a doctor, who had no 
cook, had observed the lid of his pot, as it were involuntarily, rise 
from time to time, which led him to believe that steam possessed a 
certain power. ‘The force thus discovered by him was utilized by 
others, and one hundred and fifty years after the doctor had boiled 
his own pot, enormous steam factories and innumerable railways 
spread over the surface of the globe; the cooking pot of the good 
doctor had produced in the material world as profound a revolution 
as the writings of Rousseau, Diderot, and Montesquieu had in the 
moral. 

Behold our architects in a fix! They had been able, with the 
greatest nicety, to lodge in their Greek temple the vespers and the 
three per cents.; but with all their ingenuity they could not, in 
new editions of the Parthenon, accommodate the travellers, baggage, 
and merchandize which flow into the railway stations, or shelter the 
handreds of locomotives and thousands of carriages under the new 
adaptations of the Roman Basilica. Besides, without being miserly, 
public companies look closer after expenditure than the minister of 
public works, They desire fine buildings, but they will not sacri- 
fice to the fantasies of architects either the requirements of the 
service or the money of the shareholders. 

Archimedes havigg omitted to discover steam power, the Greeks 
had no railway stations to construct; having left no model for imi- 
tation, something new must be found out. Something new was 
discovered. Some of our stations are truly beautiful, and have 
good character, although not copied from any model of Rome or 
Atbens. Therein is progress; a happy innovation! I bave no 
doubt much more will be done; but it is of much importance to 
hit upon a new path. Meanwhile, according as railways were 
developed and extended, as they carried more passengers and mer- 
chandize, not only were the ancient forms of building found unsuit- 
able, but the materials hitherto employed were found insufficient. 
In order to shelter long trains on three or four lines of rail, 
wooden scantlings for roofs of fearful weight were employed, and 
involved enormous cost, with risk of destruction in a few minutes 
by fire. 

The idea of trying wrought-iron girders was started. The ad- 
vantages became at once apparent ; these new roofs cost less money, 
are infinitely less in weight, and are fireproof; and finally, inasmuch 
as the enormous wooden beams were ugly, the iron girders are 
graceful. Compare, as you go to Bordeaux, the horrible station 


‘and others, of bearing tenfold its present burden. 


The iron tubular bridge, recently constructed 
some few yards distant, uniting the Orleans Railway with that of 
the south of France, has been constructed in two years, and has 
only cost £140,000. The stone bridge has twenty arches, the other 
only six. The workmen who fixed the piles have given evidence of 
moral courage. The ingenious but somewhat startling system at 
present emploved for this sort of work is this:—A metal tube, 
whose diameter is that of the intended pile, is submerged. When 
it has reached the bottom of the river, air is forced in by a steam- 
engine until the water is driven out. The workmen then descend 
into this submarine workshop, and work at their ease by the dubious 
light of a few lamps, in air of the pressure of two atmospheres. 
If unfortunately an accident occurred to the engine, if the pump 
ceased to supply air, or the air in the tube suddenly burst out, the 
unfortunate workmen would be instantly suffocated or drowned. 
The several parts of these bridges are manufactured often very far 
from the place where they are to be put together. The Republic of 
Nicaragua has recently ordered a bridge from a contractor in Lon- 
don, just as a New York elegante would order a dress from a Puris 
dressmaker. 

We see what resources the progress of science offers to our engi- 
neers and to our architects. Immense structures to raise, to which 
it is, happily, impossible to apply the forms invented by the ancients 
for their palaces and temples; for these buildings of novel form, 
new materials, stronger, lighter, and cheaper, than those heretofore 
in use: do we not then behold a happy opportunity for continuing 
in architecture the revolution already achieved in politics and in- 
dustry! Oh! if it pleased Heaven to give us now an architect of 
genius, such as those who invented the types of Grecian temples, 
Roman basilicas, and Gothic churches! how would he not avail 
himself of this moment so favourable for the renewal of his art 
and @he creation of new types, superior, doubtless, in beauty and 
grandeur to all that Ancient Greece or Ancient Rome, Germany of 
the Middle Age and Italy in Renaissance, have achieved of great 
or beautiful !—Signed, EpMonp VILLETARD. 


TUBULAR GIRDERS IN BUILDINGS. 


Tue employment of the iron girders upon the tubular principle in 
the erection of commercial structures, where the greatest.space and 
light are required, has just received a practical proof of its efficiency 
by the completion of the magnificent stack of business premises in- 
tended for the joint occupation of the Messrs. Courtauld and the 
Messrs. Wetford in Aldermanbury. The principal iron girder sus- 
tains the whole weight of the private portion of the premises of the 
former, and is capable, according to the data of Fairbairn, Tredgold, 
By its means the 
whole of the business part of the establishment is rendered exceed- 
ingly spacious and free from impeding archways or pillars, while it 
adinits of the entrance from above of an expansive flood of the pure 
northern light, so requisite for the examination of silks, crapes, &c. 
Light is transmitted to the basement storey from the same source, 
without the employment of an open well-hole, and thus none of the 
ground-floor space is sacrificed. These are bold innovations, readily 
appreciated by business men, who will at once find, that while the 
architect (Mr. Woodthorp) has broken through the general mono- 
tony of similar erections, he has, by getting rid of all unnecessary 
ornament, stringently kept in view the essential elements of utility, 
economy, and effect.—-Mechanics’' Magazine. 
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ART UNION OF IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Tue recently published report of the Committee for year 1859-60 
bas reached us, and certainly presents a cheering aspect for an associ- 
ation as yet comparatively in its infancy. As stated in previous 
numbers of this journal, the formation of an Art Union was at best 
a hazardous speculation, replete with difficulty and up-hill labour 
only to be conquered by resolution and energy of purpose, soundness 
of principle, and that indispensable accompaniment to all new pro- 
jects—“* patronage.” However, judging from results, these elements 
would seem to have entered, ab initio, into the constitution of the 
Art Union of Ireland, and health and fair promise of longevity is 
the consequence. We will not now refer particularly to the details 
of its principles, we have done so before, and practice has developed 
their wisdom and honesty; in the abstract, however, ‘‘art” has been 
materially benefitted, the public taste has been improved and gratified, 
and the promoters may regard with some pride the successful rearing 
of that structure for which their plans and estimates were evidently 
carefully framed. Our desire—if that be of any service, however 
insignificant—is to see the Institution succeed, and if it does so in 
the same ratio—as evidenced by figures and facts—as it has done 
up to the present, we may reasonably augur a prosperous future. 
A word, however, as to “ effects.” 
“‘ cause,” and if previous institutions of similar character failed, there 
must be some reason why thts should be the reverse; that reason 
may, we believe, be easily individualized—if not solely, certainly 
mainly—in the person of the Secretary, Mr. George F. Mulvany, 
a gentleman to whose exertions and ability the result is attributable, 


There is no effect without a | 


and to whom, for his devotion to the progress of art generally, the | 


public owe a national debt of gratitude. 


—— ee 


A WORD ABOUT VICTORIA-STREET, LONDON. 


WHat a sensation of blank and utter disappointment does the con- 
dition of Victoria-street cause to the visitor in London, who expects 
with reasonable curiosity to find a grand palatial thoroughfare suit- 
able in appearance to its august denomination! The streets named 
after Queens Anne, Charlotte, and Adelaide, are exponents of the 
manner of their respective days; but we are accustomed, and rightly, 
to view our reigning mistress as a building Queen, like Semiramis of 
Babylon, Dido of Carthage, or the Carian Artemisia ; and the works 
of either of these several personages, or even if taken collectively, 
would hardly admit of comparison with the works of Victoria. In- 
stead of compassing her territory with a thong, it is necessary to 
make a great circle of the earth to visit her tributary states, while 
spring and sunshine are never wholly absent from her wast domi- 
nions, Railways, bridges, churches, palaces, exchanges, museums, 
houses of parliament, offices for the administration of public buginess, 
and hotels scarcely less extensive and commanding, excite astonish- 
ment in the old world and the new. Her divines, artists, men of 
science, and merchants are scattered wherever the business of civili- 


zation is to be promoted or begun, her richly-laden galleons of peace 
are known io every port, and her ships of war on every sea. Nor 
is she more respected on the ground of her power than for high and 
exemplary personal qualities ; yet, in the very district of the Court, 
close to the seat of Parliament, under the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey, and almost adjacent to the Queen’s own residence, is this 
great stigma allowed to exist; and the abandonment of the work is 
vply the more strongly contrasted by the pretentious natare of the 
beginning, as the ruinous carcases are colossal beyond those of any 
other street; for London, although it may compete with any city in 
point of general effect, cannot boast of much that is gigantic. But 
surely it is only necessary that public attention should be drawn to 
the deplorable condition of this street, and to its very unsatisfactory 
influence on the minds of strangers, to induce some new effort for 
securing its completion in the style originally contemplated, or to 
manifest the propriety of a change of dedication! Thereis Old Bond- 
street and New Bond-street, and we should presume to suggest that 
this might be appropriately designated ‘“ WustminstER Bonp- 
STREET.” 


_ 


The Commissioners of Public Works have accepted the proposal 
of Mr. Joseph Bryan, of Dunmanway, for building extensive addi- 
tions to the District Model Schools, Dunmanway, Co. Cork. 


BUILDING GROUND AT TERENURE. 


A FEW years ago one of the most favourite holiday resorts in the 
vicinity of Dublin was the demesne known as ‘‘ Bourne’s, at Tere- 
nure,’ and by the kind sanction of its hospitable proprietor the 
banks of its glassy lake were the scene of many a convivial gather- 
ing. Subsequently, however, the property changed bands, and the 
present proprietor, doubtless sensible of the rapidly increasing de- 
mand in that locality for building sites, has decided on portioning 
it off into lots, with frontages of about 1,500 feet to the lake, and a 
like amount to a spacious carriage-drive. However much we may 
regret, for the sake of ‘auld lang syne,” the proposed innovation, 
yet we are bound to acknowledge that, combined with facilities pre- 
sented for building operations—materials being close at hand—the 
beauty of the site and the surrounding scenery at once proclaims the 
field to be a desirable one for investment, and well worthy the con- 
sideration of such of our readers as purpose embarking in ‘' the bricks 
and mortar.” 


INDURATION OF THE EXTERIOR OF NEW MUSEUM, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Mesers. P. S. Barff and Co. have now completed the induration of 
the Portland stone work of the Museum, Trinity College. Owing 
to the wet season their progress has been slow, but in order to ensure 
the success of the operation every attention has been paid to the 
application of Ransome’s patent solutiuns. As regards the appear- 
ance of the work there cannot be two opinions; the surface of the 
stone is as natural as if no material had been applied to it. It is 
perfectly clean, and every trace of discolouration hus been removed. 
‘The stone has been rendered hard and non-absorbent—a deposit of 
insoluble silicate of lime having been placed in all its pores. The 
material used is not a pigment. It is formed by the chemical decom- 
position of silicate of soda by the chloride of calcium; and the 
result—silicate of lime —attaches itself to the lime of which the stone 
is composed, forming with it a homogeneous mass, — excluding 
damp, and therefore preventing the disintegrating effects of frost and 
water as well as the various noxious properties of the atmosphere. 
In the preservation of stone, it leaves untouched the character of the 
material to which it is applied. Other systems have been tried at 
the houses of Parliament and elsewhere, but these have this great 
defect —that they perfectly conceal the material of which the build- 
ing is constructed, and have the appearance of badly executed dis- 
temper colouring The question of their durability is very doubt- 
ful as in the Speaker's court of the Hlouse of Commons the work 
which has not long been executed is being re-coated in many parts. 
On the whole Mr. Ransome’s process is by far the best in use at 
present. ‘The induration was committed by the College authorities 
to Messrs Ransome and Co., of Ipswich. Messrs. Barff and Co., of 
Potter’s-alley, Dublin, were the contractors. 


VANDALISM VERSUS PROGRESS. 


A sOMEWHAT acrimonious interchange of opinion has taken place 
concerning the proposed removal of the Hereford Tuwn-hall, and 
the cry of vandalism has been raised as in the recent and more 
reasonable case of the Gusten Hall at Worcester. In that instance 
a building of great antiquity, with architectural features of consi- 
derable interest, was on the eve of demolition from sheer indifference 
to its claims—a wish to be spared the charge of needful reparation, 
or to serve some most secondary purpose of immediate convenience. 

When we recollect how much damage the antiquities of this 
island have suffered from causes of a parallel kind, it is perfectly 
natural that we should welcome any wholesome efforts at conser- 
vatism ; but when motives of personal interest and feeling are de- 
monstrated, the advocates forfeit their claim to general confidence, 
and deprive the subject of its most dignitied ground of attention. 

The circumstances connected with the two venerable cities of 
Worcester and Hereford are perfectly distinct, and indeed almost 
opposite in character. In the first the destruction of the Gusten 
Hall was to be censured as uncalled for by any pressing necessity, 
but if we were to make the conservation of every old and dilapi- 
dated building, no matter how confirmed its disuetude, obsolete its 
purpose, or obstructive its existence, paramount to all other cun- 
siderations, progress and improvement would be at an end, 

Now it appears that in nearly the widest part of the central place 
of Hereford which, by the confluence of two streets takes a sort of 
> form, stands the timber edifice known as the Guildhall, and we 
may say avery interesting example of its class, but certain changes 
have for some years been in progress under the guidance of an Im- 
provement Committee, whose claim to the merit of a just and rational 
course we see no reason to impugn, and deem the removal of a 
building under sucha sanction to be as much in accordance with 
the ordinances of nature and the conditions of our being as the 
death of a patriarch, or any other consummation of an appointed 
career. 
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THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Tre International Exhibition proposed to take place in London in 
1862, having received such an amount of preliminary support— 
royal and popular—as must place it beyond the influence of pecu- 
niary peril, and a site having been appropriated at South Kensing- 
ton, we may not unreasonably look for an early intimation concern- 
ing the vature of the structure to be raised there. We recollect 
how little of direct benefit arose from the general competition for 
the building of 1851, open as it was to men of all schools and coun- 
tries, and how imminent was the probability of a merely common- 
place result ; but we also recollect that by the attention drawn to 
the subject, the knowledge that suggestions were courted, and that 
no letters patent existed in favour of any individual or class, a 
design was ultimately, though tardily, obtained, whose novelty ap- 
titude and merit have been universally admitted, and whose charac- 
teristics have been widely copied. The trammels of art were 
loosened, and the scope of invention expanded by the vigorous in- 
novation; and while the students of architecture were devoting 
themselves to the discovery of a sixth order, the grand desideratum 
was suddenly developed from an extraneous source, opening a new 
sphere of design, and, comparatively speaking, a new gift of nature 
in the vastly-extended application of iron to structural uses. 

Reverting fora moment to the early steps of that undertaking, 
we find that the invitation for designs was accepted by thirty-eight 
foreign, one hundred and twenty-eight London, and fifty-one pro- 
vincial competitors; but it appears that although some of the works 
were deemed very meritorious, there was not one strictly suited to 
the object in view, and the whole were consequently rejected. Next, 
it seems, that those to whom the task of selection had been entrusted 
set about concocting a plan of their own, a course perhaps more 
creditable to their zeal than discretion, aud productive only of an 
example of crudeness and deformity, from which its originators and 
the public had a fortunate escape by the appearance of Mr. Paxton, 
now Sir Joseph, with a sensible scheme, backed by the support of 
the late Duke of Devonshire. A conjunction of ability and patronage 
are of but too rare occurrence, even though the leading feature only 
should be assigned to the originator, and the qualities of graceful - 
ness and that nice constructive economy to which the eye is accus- 
tomed in the re-edified work at Sydenham attributed to other minds, 
just as while the Dublin Bazaar of 1827 may claim the initiation of 
such expositions within the United Kingdom, a demarcation must 
be admitted between the germ and its subsequent fruition. Nor 
should the part so usefully taken by the Society of Arts be passed 
forgetfully over, as that body rendered good service to the first. and 
is now engaged on the preliminary labours of the second exhibition. 

Great allowance must be made and indulgence given with regard 
to the doings of ten years since, but the intervening period, from the 
present time to 1862, is not too great for the deliberate and mature 
organization of so comprehensive a matter, although many depart- 
ments may go simultaneously forward; and we would by no means 
recommend the assumption, that because an immense stride was 
tuken at the onset, no important advance is likely to be now made; 
for, on the contrary, we hold that, while similar materials may form 
the staple of the new work, a wide field is open with respect to 
their applications as well as to the general features of design. In- 
stead, therefore, of a single month as before, let there be three 
months at least for producing plans, and instead of that remorseless 
haste which so overtasked the powers of those employed, we would 
point to the better method and superior economy of letting all things 
be done seemly and in order. 


TOPICS OF ARCHITECTURAL POLICY. 


As railway boards issue to their proprietors notices of Billa in Par- 
liament bearing upon their undertakings and prospects, so has the 
Royal Institute of British Architects issued to its members a com- 
munication embracing many points of professional interest, upon 
which it has lately exercised, or now proposes to exercise ity agency. 
From this statement it appeara that the Institute has addressed 
some remarks to the Mayor of tlereford respecting the old Town- 
hall of that city, alluded to in another columu. Ou the examination 
question, it has addressed the various provincial architectural s0- 
cieties in a circular letter which will be found elsewhere in extenso. 
It has also shewn great activity and iuterest with respect to the 
safety of certain churches, towers, and steeples in the city of London, 
endangered by the probable operation of the Act for the Union of Bene- 
fices. Next it furnishes some particulars relative to thecompetition for 
the Palais de Justice at Brussels, received through the Committee of 

rivy Council for Trade, and finally it supplies copies of notices re- 
ceived through Her Majesty’s Government of a competition for the 
intended new opera house at Vienna. 

The attention and assistance of architects is also drawn to and 
requested with respect to the antiquities and works of interest, the 
safety of which may be in any manner affected. 


OBSERVATIONS ON STREET RAILWAYS. 


SoMEWHAT sceptical of the desirability of—nay more, positively 
prejudiced against—the proposed system of horse railways for the 
streets and thoroughfares of citics and towns, we proceeded, by kind 
invitation, to Birkenhead, to witness the opening of the first appli- 
cation of the invention in this kingdom; and we may state—at 
once coming to the point—that, as ‘seeing is believing,” we re- 
turned thoroughly convinced of its superiority over the existing 
method of propelling vehicles, subject to the friction of the road- 
way, the consequently increasing wear and tear, and labuur to the 
horses. 

By the simple contrivance—and, after all, all great ends are 
worked out by comparatively simple means when developed and 
understood--of a grooved line of rails, varying in guage from 
4 ft. 8h in. to 5ft. 6 in., countersunk in longitudinal sleepers, level 
with the pavement of the streets, some 70 passengers may be con- 
veyed on a car—of course of much larger dimensions—commodious, 
tasteful, well ventilated, and perfectly manageable, with infinitely 
less labour to two horses than one-third the number can by the 
antiquated “ bus” fashion. 

Lacking even practical proof—but it has been fully and incontro- 
vertibly demonstrated—the volunteered testimony of such men as 
Mr. Laird, so well known as one of the greatest naval architects in 
the kingdom, and moreover a gentleman of peculiar acumen and 
scientific attainment, and of Mr. Dargan, who pronounced his un- 
qualified admiration of the principle, speaks volumes. 

Tramways are now one of the most engrossing topics of the day. 
Shall we have them here? is an oft-repeated question, and one 
which we can answer. Mr. Train, who, by-the-way, in energy and 
resolution of purpose, seems far a-head of his most “ go-a-head” 
fraternity, has expressed his determination to give us Dubliners the 
benefit of his patent, and from what we learn, the inteution will 
speedily be followed by the development. Again we are asked, 
Where shall they be laid? is it on Rathmines route first, or Clontarf, 
or where? Will the corporation sanction them—are the streets too 
narrow (par ezample Grafton-street)—are they not attended with 
danger? &c., &c. But these or similar questions have been asked 
every where the project was mooted, and are answered 80 ably in a 
general way in a pamphlet under the above title, addressed by the 
patentee to the Right Hon. Milner Gibson, M.P., President of the 
Board of ‘Trade, that it best answers our purpose to submit the fol- 
lowing quotations therefrom, which will be found to comprehend all 
elucidation of the principle, and explain away that prejudice which 
still exists with the minority, but which is the invariable coucomi- 
tant of every innovation upon old-fashioned customs : — 


—<—<—<—<———S 


‘¢ When I made up my mind last year to succeed in demonstrating 
the practicability of these railways in English cities, London was 
the starting point; but a practical member of parliament having 
assured me that most of the great undertakings of the dav were 
initiated in the provinces, instancing ‘steamboats, railways, gas, 
water-works, telegraphs—even Rowland Hill was a provincial insti- 
tution,’ I applied to Birkenhead for permission to show them a 
pattern card of an invention that can be extended as long as cns- 
tomers may require. ‘ Show its success elsewhere, and then come to 
London.’ This I intend to do. The field is wide; the labourers 
few. By-and-by the rolling of iron, the cutting of timber, the 
building of carriages, the erection of stables, the equipping of horses, 
the making of roads, and the consequent employment of engineers, 
clerks, contractors, mechauics, conductors, navvies, &c., will be 
practical proof that in introducing street railways into the old 
world I have given a boon to the people, and a new source of 
wealth to the kingdom. During the past fifteen years four hundred 
millions have been invested in the railways of the country. Five 
per cent, invested in the railways of the city during the next five is 
twenty millions sterling ! ; 

‘‘Qmnibuses were only iatroduced into Liverpool thirty years 
ago, and steamboats, railways, electric wires, gasometers, iron 
bridges, free trade, reform bills, and volunteers (the national guard 
of the land), have all been born during the Queen’s lifetime. So, 
with faith, hope, and energy, and considerable money, I shall estab- 
lish, what a Cunard captain aptly calls, the rich man’s comfort and 
the poor man’s luxury. When Liverpoul has a good hotel, a decent 
theatre, a respectable ferry boat, and street railways, the ‘ Borough’ 
should be promoted to a ‘City.’ 

“If Lam properlysupported by the corporations, the ladies of Lanca- 
ahireand Cheshire, at no distant day (instend of being packed ina sardine 
box with a sweep, as in the present omuibus system, orstowed away 
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in the steerage of the Mersey ferry boats—there is no cabin!) can 
step under cover at any part of Birkenhead into a commodious rail- 
way carriage —ride to the pier—walk under a glass arcade into the 
saloon of the new ferry boat—walk again under a glass arcade from 
the floating stage to the railway carriage on the Liverpool side, and 
be taken to St. George's Hall, or the Philharmonic, and thus effect 
an important saving in umbrellas / 

“Street railways in England will soon become a great fact— 
Birkenhead opens the ball. Liverpool follows. Then Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and Dublin enters the ring; and London 
cannot well hold back after building the Metropolitan Subterranean 
Railway. A street railway can be constucted directly over it in as 
many months as that will require years. The former costs three 
thousand per mile, the latter three hundred thousand! Jn the one 
vou travel in the dark, in the other in broad daylight. The street 
railway accommodates both sexes, while the Metropolitan shuts out 
one half the population—the ladies! Who crosses in the Thames 
tunnel? The former stops before every man’s door, the latter has 
stations only at intervals. One starts every five minutes, the other 
every half minute if required. ‘The Metropolitan blocks up the 
thoroughfare for months, the street railway for hoursonly. Surely 
then if London opens wide her gate to permit the Metropolitan to 
undermine the city, tunnel through sewers, water-pipes, gas-pipes, 
and cess-pools, at great cost and great inconvenience, she certainly 
will not shut it in my face when I respectfully ask permission fora 
fair trial of my street railway ? 

“Are not our streets too narrow? asked the leading Christian 
banker. By no means. London streets are wider than those in 
American cities. Ludgate-hill and Cheapside are of course in your 
mind. But when we remember that there are some five hundred 
miles of streets in and about London adapted to this system, why 
select the narrowest to commence with? All see an ink spot on the 
white table-cloth ; but who thinks of examining the fabric? That 
one an sheep prevents the eye from observing the thousand white 
ones 

“Tn conclusion, let me say that the egg will shortly be chipped 
in this country under my patent, at great cost and labour, and I 
shall endeavour to prevent my chicken (as is too frequently the case 
with valuable inventions) from becoming somebody else’s hen ! 


‘“‘ The street railway is an important link in the chain of progress. 
What is more interesting than to run along the path of improve- 
ment from the child Asia to the man Europe, stopping a moment to 
reflect at the slow-coach-omnibus-system at the half-way station of 
those middle ages when credulity made up for intelligence—when 
men did the work of horses and palanquin and sedan chair made 
way for cab and bus—when captains went to sea without a compass 
—sailed without chronometers—when geographical knowledge com- 
prised a little patch of sterile land—when philosophy was without 
scale—astronomy without demonstration—when learning had no 
printing-press, writing no paper (the tux on which you have laboured 
so industriously to remove), and paper no ink. 

‘¢ Those were the days of wax and birch bark parchment —stereo- 
typing on wood and not leaden types—when they made war with- 
out powder, shot, mortars, or cannon — without Minie, Colt, or 
Armstrong—when magnetism had no telegraph, iron no rails, steam 
no boilers. When flint and steel, instead of Incifer match, made the 
fire, and the sun-dial instead of the watch told the hour—when 
trade was without books—correspondence without postage—when 
merchants kept no ledgers, and shopkeepers no cash books. Sur- 
gery had no anatomy then—emetics no ipecacuanha, agues no 
quinine, clothing no factories, and the diligence had not even suc- 
ceeded the saddle horse. 

“All those days are with the past. The photograph has displaced 
the daguerreotype. The stereoscope is pushing away the photograph. 
The telegram saps the brains of the mail bag. and the sewing 
machine gives antiqnity to the ‘Song of the Shirt.’ 

“ Battering rams, and bows and arrows were not used at Sol- 
ferino. The gas-light supersedes the cocoa-nut lamp. The quill 
followed the thorn bush, the steel pen the quill, and who so far be- 
hind the age as not to use the copying press? Arkwright’s cotton 
jenny coined poands in England, while Ely Whitney's cotton gin 
coined dollara in America. So will the introduction of passenger 
railways confer a blessing upon the public, and add wealth to the 
nations. 

‘* Let me try, said Fulton, and the steamer went four miles an 
hour; now the rivers and lakes are filled with floating palaces. 
Let me put the wire between Washington and Baltimore, petitioned 
Morse, and all the world wondered! Now the girdle is about to be 
put about the earth, as Shakespeare said, in forty minutes. Nothing 
was ever accomplished without talking. How could the government 
live without an honourable opposition? Truth is sifted through 
argument. All new inventions must pass through the fiery furnace 
of scepticism. Nobody believes a fact till demonstrated. 

‘‘ England has been fifty years in introducing the America vo- 
lunteer system, but, it is to be hoped, that as many weeks will 
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not pass before she gives a fair trial to the American passenger 
railway. 


‘‘ Although the Americans have seized the idea and are practically 
demonstrating it, by introducing street railways into all their large 
cities as if it was a modern invention, I find that there is nothing 
new after all in the system, except its application for passengers. 
A century ago tramways were used in England. 

‘ Ceesar’s roads from hill to hill, still mark the Roman’s track. 
First, pack-horses transported the products of the land from place 
to place. Even ahundred years ago, this was the custom in Scot- 
land; in fact, in some places in the Highlands, and in some of the 
hilly parts of Wales, it is the practice of to-day. Wooden sledges 
drawn by horses succeeded. Then wheel carriages—afterwards 
wooden tramways—and last came, what the Egyptians used in the 
age of the pyramids, and the Chinese dnring the Christian era, 
canals (the first in England was made in 1756). ‘The Asiatic prac- 
tice of laying down timber in bad roads most likely introduced the 
wooden rail. Down to the Elizabethan age, coals from Newcastle 
were taken in carts or on paniers to the sea.” 


We observe from the proceedings of the Town Commissioners of 
Kingstown that there is a project in embryo for connecting that 
important suburb, Rathmines, with Kingstown. This is doubtless 
a good idea, and if accomplished in manner proposed must confer 
immense advantages on both localities. The plan is so simple and 
so natural, that we feel quite amazed at contemplating why it has 
not been done long since. It is to run a tramway from the Bray 
Railway at Foxrock across to Kingstown, a distance of about 2 
miles, thus bringing Kingstown as near to Rathmines as to Dublin. 
The route for the Rathmines and Rathgar folk will then be from 
Miltown station or Harcourt-street to Foxrock by rail, and then by 
train to Kingstown. We learn that am American company are the 
projectors, and the capital required is under £10,000. Weare quite 
willing to borrow an idea from our transatlantic brethren, but in a 
small local enterprise like this we would rather see it in the hands of 
some of our own capitalists in the neighbourhood. 


At the meeting above alluded to the following .resolution was 
unanimously carried :— 


“ That having learned that a company is about to run a tramway 
from Foxrock to Kingstown, we desire to take this, the earliest op- 
portunity, to express our approval of such project, as it will afford 
the numerous inhabitants of Rathmines, Rathgar, and Dundrum 
a quicker and more agreeable route than at present exists for visit- 
ing Kingstown.” 


VENTILATION AND HEALTH. 


Ir is a startling fact, tested and proved by every-day experience, 
how much of our existence, and its attendant comforts, lie in our 
own hands, so far as opportunities offer to promote it. Asitisa 
truth in the religious world that God will never bless the end to the 
neclect of means, so is it in the physical world. Neglect attending 
to the claims of health, and the end will duly respond in corres- 
ponding debility and suffering. This is an axiom which every one 
daily hears more or less—it is a truth in which the majority agree; 
but the lesson having to be learnt, not out of books, but the deeper 
volume of experience, is ever necessitating the practical results to 
its victims. Neglect and suffering will ever be companions, because 
they have sworn fidelity to each other; and while we know that the 
world is not contented with the second-hand experience, we like- 
wise know that many “ills to which flesh is heir” would be avuided 
did they but deign to receive it. It is stated to be one of the pre- 
vailing fashions of the day to advertise, but all fashion sinks before 
necessity, for it then becomes a duty, even though the same may be 
at the expense of being classed among those who print to please. 
“Health” is a word all understand—its pure enjoyment more s0, 
and who would so falsely deem any means “a sacrifice” to secure 
it? one would imagine none, and yet it is only by bringing such 
continually before the public eye in the means of doing so that the 
same is reminded of the self-obligation. ‘Fresh air” has almost 
become a proverb—if judged by enquiry—for securing it, while ven- 
tilation now, as a means to do so, offers so many facilities in its 
simplicity, economy, and comfort, as to be almost a boon within 
command ; to which, in the combination above stated, we feel bound 
to award our meed of praise to that so well known as ‘* Moore's 
Patent,” 81, Fleet-street, London, to which we cannot pen any 
higher testimonial than stating their wide and extensive adoption 
where health is valued , we do so for reasons heretofore given since 
it is no longer a theory doubtful, but a reality proved, and enjoins 
upon every one an obligation and a responsibility only estimated by 
neglected privileges. 
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Correspondence. 


(Nore.—The statements of Correspondents must nol be confounded with “ editorial” 
remarks.) 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Str, —The feeling of mistrust and alarm with which I and many 
others have regarded the progress of the works at St. Patrick’s has 
been considerably increased by the statements of a correspondent of 
The Builder (London), and permit me to add, not decreased by the 
article quoted from a loca] contemporary which appeared in your 
last number. A visit to the building, and the scanty information 
to be obtained by a distant inspection from the outside of the barriers 
(which I am informed is all that is permitted) is certainly not cal- 
culated to reassure. The article which you quote says— It should 
be equally well known that the church will be still more indebted to 
Mr. Guinness for the good 7 and correct taste with which he 
directs the expenditure of £20,000 on the works of reparation. His 
principle is to replace whatever i is decayed, adhering exactly to the 
ancient patterns, and making no other alteration than the substitu- 
tion of a better material. The plan is to restore but not to innovate,” 
&c. Now with the utmost respect for Mr. Guinness’ good taste and 
talents, I would most respectfully remind “‘ your contemporary” that 
they are those of an amateur, and [ would with confidence leave it 
to any member of our profession, or any archeological association 
in the sister country to say whether any amateur, however accom- 
plished as such, and however assisted by the most intelligent builder 
in Dublin, would be competent to enter on such an Augean task as 
the reparation of St. Patrick's—due regard being paid to the vested 
rights and interests and intentions of the earnest men who many a 
year ago raised a stately pile for the worship of God, in wonderful 
perfection and marvellous beauty. In a word, does the replacing 
of whatever is decayed” mean that we are to be treated to a repro- 
duction of all the abominations which in the course of a more 
barbarous age have become encrusted on the ancient fabric—the 
restorations (?) which have been accomplished by tke Gothicists, in 
whose day Walpole’s villa at Strawberry-bill was considered a 
divine work of Gothic art, and the lath and plaster of Fonthill 
Abbey not inferior to York Minster itself? Are we to have, for 
instance (I only state one out of many) a renewal of those buttresses 
on the south side, with the fearful and wonderful pinnacles surmounted 
with round balls, which may with a remarkable stretch of courtesy 
be ascribed as of an Elizabethan character? Are we to have a re- 
insertion of the bad tracery in the old early English windows in the 
south side of the nave clerestory? Is in fact nothing to be spared 
but the very objectionable pseudo-Gothic front of the western 
facade ? Waa it absolutely necessary (I am now seeking for infor- 
mation with the utmost deference, as I have no absolute reason to 
doubt the necessity) to remove the whole of the southern wall of 
the nave? Could no portion of the triforium have been spared 
demolition, remarkable as it was for great beauty, sacred for the 
labour and love lavished on it by hands and hearts long mouldered 
into dust, and hallowed by its enduring existence through six long 
centuries. With every ancient stoue disturbed vanishes some of the 
charm of the place. Will anyone agaiu be stirred to enthusiasm 
when he is told that the new walls are but a toleradly faithful copy 
of more ancient ones, that had seen kings come to worship within 
them—had echoed to the tramp of mailed knights, and the requiems 
of saints carried by devout men to their burial? I repeat that I do 
not make these remarks with any intention of denying the neceasity 
of the wholesale demolition in question, but with a view to asserting 
the importance of the operation which renders it highly fmproper 
that it should be carried on in a corner, and further with some faint 
hope of elucidating information. I would now suggest that it is 
high time that some steps should be taken by the architects of Ire- 
land as a body. Were we not as a body, open to the reproach cast 
on all our countrymen by our neighbours, of want of unity, we 
would have among us a properly constituted architectural asaociation 
that would have long since moved in the matter. In the unhappy 
absence, however, of such a body, the importance of the question at 
issue ought to form a common bond of union among us, and I would 
respectfully suggest to those interested in the matter to joinina 
respectful and friendly memorial to the Dean and Chapter and Mr. 
Guinness, which would no doubt be received with courtesy and 
consideration. Should we sit by unmoved and uninterested, we may 
be prepared for just and reiterated charges of barbarism from our 
brethren and friends on the other side of the Channel, who guard 
so zealously any ancient fabric committed to their care, having fur- 
nished another melancholy instance of how far from our city “ the 
sun yokes his studs.” — Yours faithfully, Deva. 


(With reference to the works in question, we are requested by the 


builder, Mr. Timothy Murphy, to state, that recently four architects 
—viz, Messrs. F. Darley, P. Byrne, Wm. Murray, and James H. 


iad rey Cena 70h rt the building, and expressed themselves perfectly 
satisfied with the character of the restoration; also that, far from 
the operations being carried on with closed doors, admission is ob-. 
tainable any time in the day from 6 a.m. to 6 pm., and visits from 
professionals and the public are courted. We reserve for the present 
any editorial comment. } 


THE RECENT WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION. 
Sir,—TI cannot refrain from offering a few words of congratulation to 
yourself as an influential advocate, and to those generally interested 
in the improved eupply of water to the metropolis of Ireland. 

The space devoted in your last number to the proceedings of the 
Commission of Inquiry, sufficiently attests your sense of its import- 
ance, and there are indeed few subjects of which it would be more 
difficult to over-rate the effects in regard to social advancement and 
well being. 

The polluted condition of the Liffey and of the Thames have 
drawn forth a copious flood of animadversion, which happily seems 
likely to remove the ground of complaint in both cases; the fore- 
runner of cleanliness, both private and public, being an ample sup- 
ply of pure water. 

My memory embraces a time when it was contrary to statute here 
(in London) to pass the contents of a water-closet into the sewer, but 
every house had its cesspool, from which the accumulated contents 
were removed at long intervals, and with nauseous odours, making 
the night hideous and the surrounding atmosphere the impure 
vehicle of disease. But we have changed all that: the law prohibits 
cesspools, and water is supplied, not always indeed in a satisfactory 
quantity or on terms of perfect equity, but etill supplied i in a degree 
of purity only recently attained. The old and injurious surcharge 
for high service has been removed, therefore closets in the upper 
storeys are as attainable and economical in that respect as at the 
bottom of a house. This is indeed a most salutary change, and I 
have gladly availed myself of the facility to furnish in houses for 
the industrial classes such conveniences on the upper as well as on 
the lower floors, and to lay the water on to every storey, which, 
together with the provision of a shoot for dust, has Jed to a saving 
of time and labour as well as to means of increased propriety that 
have been cordially and thankfully appreciated. The abundant 
presence of clear, wholesome water would do far more to induce its 
adoption instead of leas wholesome and infinitely more expensive 
drinks, than the most persuasive eloquence, to say nothing of that 
purity of house and person it induces—so near akin to purity of 
mind as to bear out the old saying, that “ cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” 

A charge by measure is much to be desired, so that the careful 
may not be liable for the waste occasioned by ‘the negligent, and a 
constant supply would be in many respects preferable to the existing 
system of tanks, but as such an arrangement may be difficult to 
accomplish, cisterns of stone, slate, galvanized iron, or brickwork 
lined with some variety of Roman cement, or of earthenware, may 
be advantageously used in lieu of lead. But let the nature of these 
receptacles be what it may, a good and plentiful supply should be 
enforced as needful in the same way as lighting, paving, aud other 
observances which tend to the good of the community in general. 
‘The larger a city becomes,” says Mr. Sidney Smirke, ‘and the 
greater the aggregation of its inbabitants, the more urgent becomes 
the duty of the legislature to provide by stringent measures and by 
4 vigilant control for the health and well being of the people.” 

London. Tuomas Morris. 


ST. ANNE'S CHURCH, DUBLIN—QUESTIONABLE TASTE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Str—An article appears in the September number of the DuBLin 
BuitpEr, announcing the re-opening of St. Anne’s Church, briefly 
noticing the new works—‘' Two memorial windows constructed with 
Bath stone dressings, and filled with stained glass é 
serving as memorials to Knox the reformer, and Mrs. Hemans re- 
spectively—a beautiful and elaborately carved pulpit—reading-desk 
—sedilia and font being likewise added.” 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with the greater part of Knox's 
career than placing a stained-glass window tohis memory. Painted 
glass and sculptured work he warred against with the zeal of a Goth. 
Surely it must be “ questionable taste” to commemorate his memory 
in the very materials he so ruthlessly demolished in all directions. 
There is only one course to follow in accounting for the taste of the 
gentlemen who suggested the window in question, by having the 
Reformer painted full size in the act of throwing a paving-stone at 
the window erected in the adjoining bay to the memory of the 
amiable and accomplished Mrs. Hemans.—Yours truly, 

Gorey, 17th Sept., 1860. Joun KELLY. 


A correspondent sSraplaiia of want of water at Church-road, and 
with reason. The matter has been already referred to in the Dus- 
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Messrs. Kinahan and Co., the extensive spirit and wine merchants 
of universal note, have recently entered into a contract with Mr. 
Meade, builder, to the amount of £2,000 or thereabouts, for impor- 
tant works in connection with their establishment in this city. 
Situated as it is at the junction of two leading thoroughfares, and 
in immediate proximity with the main artery of traffic, Carlisle- 
bridge, and seen to a considerable distance duwn Sackville-street, 
the improvement may be regarded as one of metropolitan and public 
character, and consists chiefly in the external decoration of the 
present front, the erection of a massive granite main cornice and 
blocking at top of the entire extent of the building, the substitution 
of handsome plate-glass windows for the antiquated eight-paned 
sashes, the removal of the present clumsy area railings, the space 
now occupied being thrown into the street pathway—a great desi- 
deratum—and partially covered over by a new open portico. We 
would forgive this latter feature, but it might be unreasonable to 
expect that the proprietors should, for public benefit, give up the 
space, aud not require some equivalent. Mr. Caldbeck is the 
architect. 

The houses Nos. 17 and 18, Mary-street have been completely 
rebuilt,'and are being fitted by the proprietor, Mr. G. Tickell, for an 
extensive furniture and upholstery establishment, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jones, architect; Mr. George Whiteacre, builder. The 
expenditure will be about £1,500. The shop front will be of a 
novel and ornate character. 

Two detached villa houses are about being built on Pembroke- 
road (opposite the Botanic Gardens) for Mr. P. Sullivan. Ex- 
penditure, £1,650. Messrs. Farrell, architects. 

Additions and alterations are being made at the South Dublin 
Union Workhouse. Mr. James Freeman, builder. 

The interior of Little Georges Church, in Lower Temple-street, 
has been re-pewed and newly fitted, at an expense of about £200. 
Mr. Whiteacre, builder. 

Additions are being made to the offices, and improvements to the 
residence, of B. M. Tabuteau, Esq., Simmonscourt, Donnybrook. 
Messrs. Farrell, architects; Mr. William Crowe, contractor. Ex- 
penditure, £950. 


Alterations and additions are being made to the dwelling-house of 
Greenmount, Drumcondra, the recently purchased property of 


Jeremiah Perry, Esq., under the direction of Mr. J. J. Lyons, 
architect. 

The alterations to St. Bridget’s Church have just been completed, 
and during their progress, which occupied about five months, the 
structure was closed. ‘The old gallery, pews, pulpit, reader’s desk, 
have all been removed, and with the exception of the gallery, 
which has been dispensed with, replaced by new and improved 
fittings. Tiled floors have been introduced into the aisles and chancel, 
and the entire of the interior thoroughly remodelled, painted and 
varnished, &c. The belfry has been altered and a new bell hung 
therein. Messrs. Barker were the contractors, and are said to 
have executed their work satisfactorily. 

A mansion has just been commenced at Aughentaine, Fivemile- 
town, Co. Tyrone, for Mr. Thomas R. Browne. Style, Italian, with 
campanile at south-east, 65 feet in height; 5 reception-rooms; 8 bed 
and dressing-rooms. Cost, about £6,000. The offices form a sepa- 
rate wing building. Messrs. Farrell, architects. 

Fhe Roman Catholic Church of St. Cronin, at Roscrea, originally 
built after designs by the late W. Deane Butler, architect, is being 
finished internally, under the directions of his son, Mr. J. S. Butler, 
architect. The ceiling will be entirely new, with segmental tra- 
ceried ribs in stained and varnished timber, the spaces between 
being panelled in stucco. The centre compartment of transept and 
chancel, and side chapel ceilings will be groined and panelled en- 
tirely in stucco. Messrs. Hogan and Son are the general coen- 
tractors. Expenditure about £1,000. 

The church of St. Mary, New Ross, Wexford, is being improved 
and repaired by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

A new school has been commenced upon the property of his Grace 
the Lord Primate, at Ardtrea, Stewardstown, according to drawings 
by Mr. Barre, architect. Messrs. Dunn are the contractors. 

Plans have been prepared by the same architect and estimates 
taken for new schools at T'ynan, county Armagh, and the buildings 
are to be commenced immediately. Sir James Stronge and the 
Primate have subscribed largely to the undertaking. 

The new Roman Catholic church of Annacurra (Aughrim, Rath- 
drum) is now ready for roofing. It has been erected by subscription. 

A branch bank and manager's residence is to be built at Ennis 
by the Provincial Banking Company, according to plans by their 
architect, Mr. Wm. Murray. 

The Wesleyan chapel, Markethill, is being remodelled, including 
new flooring, seating, pulpit, &c. Mr. Barre, architect. 

A design has been furnished by the same architect for a new 
Wesleyan chapel at Moy, county ‘l'yrone. 
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The Roman Catholic church at Ballyshannon has been for some 
time in process of decoration by Messrs. Barff and Co. An apsidal 
chancel, designed by Mr. M‘Carthy, and a high altar in Carrara 
marble, by Messrs. Farrell, together with stained-glass windows, 
have also been added. 

The restoration of the stable building at the Palace, Armagh, 
approaches completion. The plan has been completely remodelled, 
with the addition of dairy, laundry, &c., fitted up with drying and 
heating apparatus; the stables and harness room, &c., with Mus- 
grave’s patent fittings, all under the direction of Mr. Barre, architect. 

Ten schoolhouses have been lately built at Ardcarna, iu the parish 
of Roscommon. 

A new church has been commenced in Bindon-street, Ennis, 
facing the new bridge; a new road is also in progress. 

The new Wesleyan schools at Armagh are finished, and extensive 
alterations are contemplated in the chapel adjoining. Mr. Barre, 
architect. 

The consecration of the new church of the Assumption. at Wex- 
ford, took place on the 9th ult. As already stated, with full parti- 
culars, it is a handsome Gothic edifice, commenced after plans by the 
late Mr. Pierce, and completed under the direction of Mr. M°Carthy. 

Tenders are required by the War Department for works at Military 
Cemetery, Fermoy. 

A Wesleyan Methodist Church for the military at the Curragh 
camp, and one of the first of its class introduced into this country, 
has been erected by Mr. Vivian, of the Lucan Iron Works. The 
skeleton is formed of studding 4in. by 3in. and 4in. by 2in. alternate 
some two feet apart; sheeted internally with half-inch rough wains- 
cot, canvassed and papered, and covered externally with corrugated 
and galvanized iron. The roof is an open one — sheeted and stained 
interually—with slight iron principals, and covered with iron exter- 
nally. Mr. E. F. Tarleton, architect. There is also a residence for 
the chaplain similar to the above. 

New schouls are to be built at Killilea, county Armagh; and a 
design has been furnished fur same by Mr. Barre, architect. 


Liebretvs. 


Delamotte’s Primer of the Art of Illumination. London: E. and F. 
N. Spon, Bucklersbury. 


Our readers doubtless remember that through the pages of this 
journal the author's name now before them has been alreadv intro- 
duced on two occasions with reference to his ‘ Ancient” and ** Modern” 
Alphabets respectively,— works which from their excellence were at 
once sufficient, independent of any other efforts, to establish his re- 
putation, and which afforded a guarantee that in his production of 
any subsequent book he would be equally happy. Thus favourably 
predisposed we refer to that before us, and_find that far from conti- 
dence being misplaced, it is fortified by minute penetration into its 
contents, which evidence an amount of ability in compilation and 
beauty of manipulation most excellent. It professes to be an 
“elementary” work, but though undoubtedly such to a certain ex- 
tent, its pretensions to our mind might soar higher, and an honour- 
able and prominent position in the artist’s library should justly be 
awarded to it. Referring to the frequently unsuccessful efforts of 
even otherwise skilled artists in the matter of ‘‘ illumination,” the 
author says that “the secret is they are unacquainted with the 
fundamental principles of the art ;” again that in attempting to copy 
specimens ‘they are amazed at finding that after all the pains 
bestowed on it, their copy has an effect so different from that of the 
original,” &c. Strange that in this age of progress we should be 
unacquainted with the manipulatory secrets of those who peopled 
the earth centuries ago, and have left us their works to improve on 
and to analyze. Yet so it is in this asin many other branches of 
art, but with a view of bringing to light the mysteries, Mr. Dela- 
motte’s is produced. The contents embrace a history of the charac- 
teristics of illumination, practical directions in preparing the colours, 
gold, &c., and numerous exquisitely handled monograms, initials, 
the hours of 8. Louis, of Henry VII., and of Anne of Brittany, 
&e The specimens are of the choicest character, and the colouring 
and gilding handled and blended with the greatest chastity, espe- 
cially in “‘ the hours of St. Louis.” Altogether this'is a charming 
little work, and most practically useful. 


Stereoscopic Illustrations of Clonmel, and the surrounding Country, 
including Abbeys, Castles, and Scenery. With Descriptive Letter- 
press, and Eighty-two Photographs; royal 4to, fine toned paper. 
By WILLiAM Desparp HempnivL, M.D., F.R.C.S.1. Dublin: 
Curry and Co., and Cranfield. London: Bennett. 1860. 


Ir is refreshing to experience that Art has other votaries besides 
those whose ordinary avocations compel them to worship at her 
shrine, for, when the pilgrimage is voluntary, it is clearly the more 
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Sincere. With aspirations of a loftier character than those gene- 
rally prevailing with pleasure-seekers during leisure hours, “ our 
amateur author”—Ly the way an ZXscolapian disciple— quitting tem- 
porarily his diaynosis and obstetrics, starts on his mission, camera 
in hand, “to pass agreeably the few physician’s holidays,” and 
“illustrate by sun-pictures the beauties within easy access of his 
home.” Such is the avowed purpose of his task, and perfectly has 
he fulfilled it. We have never seen a work in all respecta more ex- 
quisitely produced. ‘The stereoscopic views lead us through an 
extensive district amongst the ruins of “the Rock of Cashel,” Cor- 
mac's Chapel, the abbeys of Holycross, Ardfinnan, and Cahir, Lis- 
more‘and Mitchelstown Castles, Athassil Priory, &c., conducting us 
into every nook and cranny, and developing every detail with strict 
fidelity. Amongst the many advantages of photography may be 
enumerated its unerring accuracy and capability of reproduction ad 
infinitum, but by the more recent application of the stereoscope its 
value is considerably enhanced, the beholder “finding the mirror 
held up to nature,” and lights, shades, distances, and relative pro- 
portions as perfectly thrown out asin the original. Thus we may, 
with such a book as this before us, and without much stretch of 
imagination, set forth on a tour in seurch of the beautiful through 
an extensive district far from home, without stirring from our study 
chair. 

Each set of illustrations is accompanied by descriptive letterpress, 
and the typography, printed in two colours, is executed in a style 
highly creditable to the printer, Mr. Peter Roe, of Mabbot-street, 
upon whoee excellence in his branch of art we abstuin for obvious 
reasons from dwelling too minutely. The binding is likewise ad- 
mirably and delicately treated ; and on the whole Dr. Hemphill may 
congratulate himself on his production of a book which both in- 
ternally and externally will bear the strictest scrutiny, and com- 
mand universal admiration. 


Specimens of Medieval Architecture from Sketches in France and 
italy. By William Eden Desfield, architect. London: Day 
and Son. 


Tux first six numbers of this work have reached us, each containing 
five proof plates executed in the well-known first-class style of the 
universally eminent lithographers above named, and at the mar- 
vellonsly moderate price of 3s. 6d. per number. One of the plates 
would be well worth the money! The pictorial and the practical 
are most successfully blended, aud every detail even in the perspec- 
tive sketches is clearly developed—a characteristic seldum present in 
works of this class. We would particularise as a study—and if 
possible for superiority in the manipulation —plate 7, viz, Bayeux 
Cathedral (west front), and plate 80, Constance Cathedral. The 
interior of Laon Cathedral (No 80) is also beautifully handled, and 
acharming snbject. The enlarged morceaux and the details are 
most valuable acquisitions, and we doubt not that, when completed, 
the work will rank amongst tle standards. 


We are reluctantly compelled to hold over our review of Wilme's 
Handbook of Mapping, previously alluded to briefly, until next No. 


The Midland Great Western Railway branch line to Tuam has 
been opened for traffic. 

It is stated the Kuscomimon extension line will be opened on the 
Astof November. Lords Lucan and Crofton, with the engineer and 
resident engineer, proceeded by special train a few days since to 
within two miles of Caotleren. 


— 


Bray.— Referring to the progress of this locality, a correspondent 
of Sannders’ save, that the ground is being opened opposite the 
Marine Hotel, for the purpose of laying down gas-pipes along the 
* Esplanade-road to a considerable distance in the direction of Bray 
Head. The houses on the shore will be the first to reap the benefit 
of thia, but it is to be hoped that a few gas-lamps will be erected be- 
fore the winter sets in at certain distances along the shore road ; 
also, that the well constructed dock, formed by the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway Company at the month of Bray river, is being 
deepened. This is the tirst move in the right direction. The next 
is to cut away the bar of sand and stone which lies directly opposite 
the mouth of the river. For this purpose a certain sum has been 
subscribed by gentlemen interested in the welfare of this delightful 
locality, but the sum stated is totally inadequate to the work to be 
accomplished. It is proposed to build two parallel walls from the 
railway bridge to the sea when the bar is cut away, and thus, by 
sharpening the current of the river, prevent any future accumulation 
of the same nature. It is of vital importance to the welfare of Bray 
that no time be lost in carrying out these proposed improvements. 


Public examinations in drawing, conducted by the Science and 
Art Department, will be beld on the 3rd inst., at the school of art, 
Hoyal Dublin Society. 


THE OPERA. 


As usual after the lapse of the London season, we provincial metro- 
politans — at least so we are regarded by our Cockney neighbours— 
eagerly yearned for the advent of the travelling troupe from her 
Majesty's and the Covent Garden houses, and their announcement 
is invariably attended with no small amount of commotion and pre- 
paration in the vicinity of ‘ the Royal,” not to speak of the impetus 
afforded elsewhere in certain departments which it is not our province 
to particularise’ But seasona affected by ‘“ atmospheric” influences 
and those identified with the ‘‘ artistic,” both seem to lose their equi- 
librium occasionally, and Jabour under some variability of tempera- 
ment; for certain it is that even in the department of Italian 
opera there is not always present that superlativeness of excellence 
so manifest as in the engagement just concluded. We dare not— 
evel! assuming that we were equal to the task, which in all humility 
we confess we are not, for we feel ourselves as much amateur in the. 
matter of music as a musician would in attempting a dissertation on 
the constructive arts—enter into a lengthened criticism on the 
merits of the several artistes who have taken part in the recent 
series; but we may with some confidencesubmit that the mere men- 
tion of such names —without disparagement to the other members of 
the troupe—as Grisi, Viardot Garcia, Gassier, Mario, Graziani, 
and Ciampi attest definitely the character of the engazement, and 
cause criticism ‘to hide its ‘diminished head.” Heretofore when 
we lived in slower times than we now do—thanks to the genius of 
progress and his foster brother “steam,” they are rapidly paling— 
lessees believed that something short of a miracle was achieved if 
they succeeded in inducing one star to attempt a fedious and perilous 
voyage across the Channel, and the public were satisfied; but now 
the enterprising caterer “who guides the helm” at the Royal, 
availing himself of increared facilities, is satisfied with presenting 
nothing less than ‘a constellation.” Avoiding most scrupulously 
that hackneyed vocabulary of dramatic terms which some few Press 
critics seem most luxuriously to indulye in, and as it were by a mere 
transposition of studied phrases, with a few original addenda to 
make the one nctice answer for a season, we may remark that, to our 
mind, the most successful production of the engagement was the 
opera of ‘* Don Giovanni,” in which all the leaders of the troupe 
before mentioned sustained the principal characters. With exqui- 
site music, an amusing plot, and such a caste, how otherwise could 
it be? 

Referring to the choral and orchestral arrangement—which by the 
way seldom occupy the position in public consideration that the 
labour and skill in their produetion entitle them to—we must not 
omit to award Mr Levey his meed of praise, for though nominally 
acting under a conductor, he, like many others in vurious positions 
of life, does the work, and the superior officer reaps, if not all, at least 
too much, of the credit. 

Without much hope of its proving beneficial, we must chime in our 
unqualified disapprobation of the boisterous deities — those enemies to 
melody and harmony, while rudely aping to court both—who stu- 
digusly and wantonly disturb the audiences. Indeed the lublin 
theatre is becoming notorious for clamour and interruption, but we 
trust that Mr. Harris will adopt the most resolute means to stop it, 
and he may rest assured he will be fully sustained by the Press and 
the respectable majority of the community, for whose amusement he 
so skillfully caters. Foreigners and the inhabitants of the sister 
countries, already prejudiced against anything “Irish,” are not 
likely to be improved in their sentiments as to our national reapecta- 
bility of character, and we doubt not but that the gossip of ‘the 
green room,” when such displays take place, is far from being complt- 
mentary. Appeals to good taste become useless where none of that 
commodity is forthcoming, and but one alternative is left to the 
lessee, which for the waintenance of oder he should pot hesitate to adopt. 

TERE ETE TES ED 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We present this month a supplementary illustrated sheet, displaving 
another view of the intended new church of St. Andrew, as designed 
by Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, and a ground plan for same building 
subinitted in the competition by Messrs. Deane, Son, and Woodward, 
whose drawings were considered by the committee third in the orcer 
of merit. Also a full page view of the new Roman Catholic Church 
at Tramore, designed by Mr. M‘Carthy, architect. 


ED 


To Newsrarer Eprrors —We shall feel much obliged by the conductors of 
metropolitan and provincial Journals, who favour by quotation from our pages 
to acknowledge such us from “‘1Hk Dublin Bulpre.” our title being very 
frequently, to our detriment, misrepresented, though we are satisfied only 
thrcugh inadvertence. e 
NOTICE. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Ror, 42, Masnot-street, DUBLIN. 

NOSICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, gc., should be addressed to “ The Publisher of the 
Dusiuin Buinorr.” AX other Communications should be addressed 
tu the *' Proprietor and Editor,” 17, LowkR GARDISKR-STKEET. 
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BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, AT REDUCED PRICES. 
THOMAS HENSHAW & CO., 
5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, 


EG to call attention to their extensive, varied, and well-selected Stock of Ironmongery in all its 

: different branches. It consists of Parlour, Drawing-room, and Bed-room Grates; Kitchen Ranges, Cottage Ranges, Sash Weights; 
Tron Rim, Mortise, and Stock Locks; Hinges of all descriptions; Wrought and Cut Nails, Eave Gutters, Down Pipes and Fittings, 
Metal Skylights, Ventilating Bricks; Cast-iron Chimney-pieces, with and without Grates; Rabbit ‘Traps, Fox Traps, Galvanized Wire 
Netting, Fencing Wire, Sheet and Perforated Zinc, Sink Traps, Furnace Doors and Frames, Hot Air and Plain Stoves. Also on Sale, 
Saunders’ Patent Cooking Range, the most economical Cooking Apparatus of the day. 

Manufacturing and General Ironmongers and Tool Warehouse—81, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 
Spade, Shovel, and Tool Works—CLONSKEAGH. 
Agents for Perry’s Patent Fire-proof Safes; quality considered, they are the cheapest in the market. Builders are invited to inspect 


our Stock previous to purchasing. 
5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, DUBLIN. 


FORREST AND BARR, 


PORT DUNDAS ENGINE WORKS. GLASGOW, 


MAKERS of Planing, Sawing, and Moulding Machines of the most improved constructions. Patent 
Safety Derrick Cranes, Portable Steam Iloists, and all kinds of Cranes, Hoisting Machinery, and Builders’ Plant. High-pressure 
and Condensing Steam Engines, and Gearing of every description, &c., &c. 
Catalogue of Prices and Designs, &e., and further infurination, to be had on application to WILLIAM TURNER, Oxmantown 
Founpnry, Denim, Agent. 


IOHNSTON BROS 
MEDHEVAL METAL WORKERS XGAS FITTERS 


X 


A A Y £# 


STANDARDS, BRACKETS, CORONZE, &c. 
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MANUFACTORY, 190, HIGH 


BENSON’S WATCHES. 


“ Perfection of mechanism. 
— Morning Post. 

Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for “* Ben 

son's Illustrated Pamphlet, 

descriptive of every construc- 

tion Of watch now made, with 

their prices, 

m \Vatches sent to all parts of 

=m the Kingdom, free by post. 

a Or to India and the Colonies 

for de. extra. 

33 & 34, LUDGATE HILL 
LONDON, E.c. 
Established 1749, 


HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BBOTSON’s Improvep OAK STAIN, 
te for imparting to New Deal the appearance of Ouk, 
my | and to New Oak the appearance of Antiquity. 
R’| It is about half the expense of paint, and is easily 
@ | appiled with a brush. Being an Of] Stain, ft has the 
important advantage over all other stains of being 
= 4 impervious to wet. It produces a bright gloss, bat if 
@ 


HODGES 
FOUNDEBA 


a high polish is required, the proper varnish can be 
upplied. It requires no size or previous preparation 

of the wood. 
The Stain (with the proper varnish, if required), 
'of three shades—Light, Middle, and Dark—is sold in 
@ | Bottles at 6d., 1s., and 2s each, or by the Gallon, 


at 1Us. ' 
= SoLe AcEXts—ROILEAU anp BOYD, 
(Late John George Boileau and Co., Mary's-abbey) 
¥2, BRIDE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
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THE TAYLOR PRIZES—FIRST DISTRIBUTION. 


OR seme duys past the announcement that there were being 
pe exhibited at the Statue Gallery of the Royal Dublin Society 
3f g collection of works of art, sent in competition for the 
Yaylor prizes, attracted thither some few individuals—fewer indeed 
than desirable — ourselves amongst the rest. Before we proceed 
to notice these works, we present a brief outline of the circumstances 
connected with this exhibition, as stated in the Society's circulars :— 
“ By the will of George Archibald Taylor, Esq., late of Mespil- 
parade, Dublin, the sum of £2,000 was placed at the disposal of his 
executors for the promotion of art in Ireland; and it has been re- 
solved to establish a perpetual endowment for the encouragement of 
students in the fine arts, according to the terms thus recited .— 

The general management to be entrusted, in conjunction with 
the executors and trustees of the will for the time being, to the 
Royal Dublin Society, a3 joint trustees. 

* The dividends to be applied, after providing for necessary ex- 
penses, to the endowment of scholarships and money prizes, open to 
all students of art, of either sex, who shall have attended for two 
years at least a school of art ia Ireland, or who, being of Irish 
birth, shall have attended for the like period a school of art in 
Great Britain or elsewhere, and who shall produce at the exhibition 
hereinafter mentioned works of art displaying conspicuous merit or 
high promise of future excellence. . 

“+ An annual exhibition to be held in Dublin of the works ef art 
which shal] be sent in for competition. 

“The proper subjects for competition to be determined by the 
{rustees, . 

“The amount of the money prizes to be in the discretion of the 
trustees, having regard to merit; and when high artistic talent shall 
be manifested, one or more scholarships (te be called the Taylor 
Scholarship) of £20 or upwards may be awarded, which may be 
held for a second and third year, provided the student shall produce 
in each year a work of sufficient merit. 

“<The prizes and scholarships to be withheld in whole or in part, 
when no adequate positive merit exhibited ; and the amouat s0 re- 
served added to the principal of the fund. 

“ The prizes and schularships will be awarded upon the report of 
the judges, to be chosen respectively from the Council of the Royal 
Dublin Suciety, the Koyal Hibernian Academy, and the Governors 
and Guardians of the National Gallery of Iceland, with certain 
provisions in cuse of either failing to fulfil its part.” 

The sizes of the pictures and other particulars are then specified. 

Clause No. 13 says that, 

‘Candidates for scholarships must be prepared to satisfy the 
trustees of their intention to devote themselves to art as a profession. 

“The trustees do not prescribe the precise subjects of the prize 
works, discrimination ia the choice uf a subject being regarded as. 
in some measure, a mark of artistic capability ; neither do they put 
any limitation on the age of the competitors, But in the adjudica 
tion every circumstance will be considered with reference to the 
prime objects of the endowment, namely, the encouragement of the 
schools of art in Ireland, and the development of Irish talent; and 
the trustees reserve to themselves the absolute right of determining 
whether the party competing be strictly a student, and in other 1e- 
spects comes withia the intention of the trust. 

“ Communications on the subject of the Taylor Prizes and 
Scholarships may be uddressed to Ralph B. Brunker, Solicitor to 
the executors, 81, York-stieet, Dublin; or to William Edward 
Stecle, Esq , M.B., Assistant Secretary to the Royal Dublin Society.” 

Appropos to these provisions we tind the following syllabus issued 
for the year 1860 :— 

1. For the best picture in oil colours, the subject his- 

torical or familiar ... 


ies set ~— .. £10 
2, For the best landscape in oil colours 10 
3. For the best composition in sculpture Was ses 10 
4. For the best water colour Drawing (Subject or Land- 
scape aise <a or — eee ee 10 
5. For the best architectural drawing (elevation in per- 
epective of some known building or a design) ... 7 


It will be seen by the above, that all subjects submitted in competi- 
tion must be original, but we regret that the number of pupils who have 
euatered the lists is very limited, and moreover think—from the 


degree of merit displayed—that the adjudicators have exercised a 
wise discretion in withholding the scholarship and one of the 
prizes. Facing the entrance doorway in the ante room of the gal- 
lery is a recumbent female figure, cast from a model by Miss Jane 
Morgan, of Cork, and awarded a medal in the School of Art in that 


-| city. To this work a Taylor prize has been decreed. The pose of the 


figure, and the dispositiun of the drapery, specially entitle it to much 
commendation, and suggest a reasonable inference that at no dis- 
tant date the artist will occapy a position amongst the many 
notables in art produced in that city. Another prize is bestowed on 
Miss Annie C. White’s excellently drawn and tinted perspective view 
of west nave and aisles of St. Patrick's Cathedral, prior to Mr. Guin- 
ness’ restorative works being commenced. We understand that this 
lady has projected the drawing in questien from actual measure- 
ment, —the difficulty of which task must be appreciated, but the fact 
is proclaimed by the accuracy with which every feature and mould- 
ing, every crumbling detail is delineated. We should be disposed to 
wish that this lady would pursue the art to a profession, and in- 
stitute an order of “lady architects.” A third prize is awarded to 
Mr. M‘Evoy’s picture—a forest landscape, in oils, a meritorious 
work for a student, but somewhat too cold and stiff iu style. 
Amongst the non-premiated works we find a charming picture, — 
with certain restrictions—in oils, by Miss Almont, a view near Stil- 
lorgan, and to our minds, without drawing inviduous compacisons 
with others, at least entitled toa prize. ‘The lights and shades are 
effectively brought out, the exuberant foliage of the trees most 
naturally depicted, and with a vigour and warmth peculiarly com- 
mendable for a young artist. We must, however, with all due re- 
gard for the artist’s license, take exception lo the ultra-blue tint of 
the smoke from the cottage chimney, brighter than the foo bright 
sky in the background. Nevertheless the artist has much reason 
to hope for congratulation upon the merits of her work. Mr. 
Crowley has two pictures strikingly different in style,—the one no¢ 
altopether an unsuccessful imitation of the Belgian school; the 
other, viz., the harbour of Wicklow, displaying a good deal of 
truthful treatment aud picturesque grouping. We would say to 
this artist certainly “try again” and aguin, Mr. Maine’s water 
colour picture (a portrait) of an aged gardener in a sitting and pen- 
sive posture, with his dog asleep beneath his chair, is a meritorivus 
work in its line. A group of fruit and flowers by another com~ 
petitor displays too gaudy colouring, and cannot have been copied 
from nature. There are two other pictures—do they merit the naine? 
—one by a Dublia, the other by a Cork student ; but as they dv 
not even approach to passable mediocrity, the authors’ names are 
best committed to oblivion. 


ET OD 


—— 


THE ROYAL COMMISSIONER AND THE WATER SUPPLY, 


Tuk recently published report of Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., after reciting 
the oljects and particulars of the enquiry which bad been called on 
to institute, the sources uf the present supply, the state of the city 
basins, the various suggestions for an improved supply submitted 
during the inquiry, the evidence connected therewith (and already 
published in extenso in the Dustin BuiLpEn), proceeds to point 
out the River Vartry scheme before all others, in the following 
terms :— 


The water of the Vartry is ewholly unodjectionadle. It is prac- 
tically equal to that of Kippure, as it respects softness and freedom 
from impurity, and possesses the great advantage of being generally 
colourless. 

“There is a very eligible site for a reservoir, and the collecting 
ground is sufficient in extent for the requisite supply to the popula- 
tion. 

‘It ig more costly than the other schemes ; but, on the other 
hand it possesses an advantage which will compensate for the 
greater cost, viz., that of admitting of a ready supply of water to 
the large population on the coast between Dublin and Bray—a mat- 
ter of reat importance when it is considered that the extension of 
all the best buildings is in that direction. 

“YT have found, during my investigation of this subject, that, 
although numerous sources of supply had been suggested, yet the 
water of many of them, however suitable in other respects, Waa 
more or leas deeply coloured. This I have already intimated. 
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* It arises from the circumstance that the granite mountains from 
which the Liffey and Dodder derive their origin are not found naked 
and exposed, but are usually covered with a thick coating of 
peat. 

“It has appeared to me in determining this importaut question, 
upon which the health and comfort of a large and growing popula- 
tiun will greatly, and most probably for a long period of time, tle- 
pend, that all water highly coloured with peat is thereby reudered 
ineligible, provided that water free from such objection and other- 
wise suitable can be obtained. 


‘+A mistake on this point would be more seriously felt by the 
inhabitants of Dublin, because, however bad the water supplied to 
that city has hitherto boen in otber respects, it is ordinarily culuyr- 
less. 

“Mr. Bateman, who advocated the Kippure scheme, believes he 
could, by a process of separation, render the Kippure water suffi- 
ciently tree from colour. 

‘ Mr. Hawksley, who examined this district on many occasions, 
and who reported on it iu 1859, differs from this view, and con- 
cludes, that unless chemical agents were used, which would add 
enormously to the cust, the water, if taken from the Kippure, would 
when supplied to the citizeus of Dublin, be a brown water. 

‘It appears to have been this among other causiderations which 
induced Messrs. Hawksley and Neville to seek a supply lower down 
the Liffey, and to adopt Coyford, where the water, by travelling 
several miles exposed to sun and air, aud by mixing on its route with 
some limestone water, undoubtedly luses some of its culour, aud ap- 
proximates more nearly to tbat great desideratuin, a coluurless 
water. 


‘* Possibly some improvement could be effected in the colour of the 
Kippure water by taking in that of the River Brittus; but after 
lung and patient consideration, 1 bave arrived at the conclusion that, 
if on no other ground, yet on the score of colour, it would uut be ad- 
visable to adopt either Kippure, Poulapbuca, or the Dudder, asa 
source of supply. 


“The waters of Coyford would probably, when supplied to the 
¢ us! mers, be nearly white, and though somewhat inferior in point of 
hardness, might, 1 thiuk, in the absence of a better suurce, afford an 
cligible supply to the city of Dublin. But it appears to me that in 
selecting an article sv important to the health aud comfort as water, 
itis au imperative duty tu choose the best, if that can be obtained at 
a cost within the ineans of the corporation. 


* The water of the Vartry is, in my judgment, so much superiur to 
all the other waters, the quality of which hus been discussed, as to in- 
duce ime to prefer it; and in coming to this conclugion, | have weighed, 
us well as 1 am able, every puint that should enter intu consideration 
in coming to 40 important 4 decision. 

“No new source of water supply can be obtained fur the city of 
Dublin without encountering difficulties of some sort. 

* Were it determined to take water from the head of the Liffey at 
Kippure, it would involve an interference real and imaginary with a 
river between sixty and seventy miles in length, studded with mills, 
pkirted by importaat dumesnes, aud flowing at last through the har- 
bour uf Dublin. 


“The Poulaphuca project would involve almost an equal amount 
of interference with tbe rights of property, 

“the Coyford scheme, if curried out with a compensation reser- 
voir, would still involve many similar questions, and it would nut 
escape these difficulties if it dispensed with a cumpeusation reser- 
Voir. 

“ And the river Dodder, though only twelve miles in length from 
near the sumamiit to its junction with the Liffey, has numerous mills 
ou its course, and there are many more on the city watercourse, and 
on the Earl of Meath'’s watercourse. ‘This river also empties itself 
into Dublin harbour. 

‘** Though the river Vartry is comparatively short, the Vartry 
scheme ts not wholly free from objections of this kind. ‘The river 
tlows through Wicklow harbour it passes through a place of consi- 
derable beauty called the ‘ Devil's Glen.’ But the mills upon it 
compared with the Liffey and the Dodder are few in nuinber and 
ginall fa value. 

** These questions have been considered in arriving at the relative 
cost of the schemes. | 

“Phe estimates given by different individuals of their various 
projects did not adinit of accurate comparison. a 

“To aid me in my investigation, I requested Messrs. Hawksley 
and Neville to devise a competent plan for taking water from the 
Vartry, and also to furnish me with comparative estimates of the 
cost of obtaining supplies cf water by means of those projects, 
which appeared to me, after reviewing the whole question, to be the 
most eligible, viz., the Dudder, Kippure, Coyford, and the Vartry. 
‘Fhese estimates are made out as nearly asa was practicable on the 
same scale of prices, The following is the result of their detailed 
inyestization ;— 
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Estimited, 
| Daily Cust. 


Supply. 
| Gal'ons | £ £ 
1 Nodder including Filtera .. ae .. 10,000,000 234.668 
Annual cost of filtration, capitalized .. "| 12.500 
247,168 
2|Ballyamuttan or Kippure, including Filters — ..'12,000,000/232,579 
Annual cost of Altration, capitalized =... ee 15,000 
| 948,579 
3'Coyfurd, with compensation reservoir at Kip-; 
pure, including Filters .. = on -. 12,000,000 210,307 
Annual cost of filtration, oupitalized .. ‘ 16,000 
225,807 
4 Vartry (withont Filters) .. <a +e 12,000,900 395.992 


‘©The waterfrom the Vartry, without filtration, will be equal ia 
quality, and superior in colour, to any of the others with filtration, 
and therefure the annual cost of that process, which if capitalised 
would amount to £12,500 on the Dodder scheme, and £15,000 on 
the Ballysmuttan and Coyfard schemes, should, for purposes of 
comparison with the cost of the Vartry scheme, he added, as it bas 
been to the first three estimates respectively. 

‘‘ And further ayainst the increased cost of the Vartry scheme 
must be placed the revenue that would accrue to that project from 
the greater facility it would afford of supplying the papulation be- 
tween Dublin and Bray. 

‘‘ In conclysion, the results I have arrived at are, 

‘61, That the state of the present supply of water to the city 
of Dublip is bad. 

*©2, That there is urgent need of an improved supply. 

‘©3, That the best source frum which an improved supply can 
be obtained ia the Kiver Vartry.” 


After some discussion upon the resolution that the report be re- 
ceived and adopted, the question was put by the Lord Mayor, aud 
carried unanimously amidst applause. 

Thus is solved the vecata guestio of the water supply of Dublin, 
one of the most memorable and protracted that ever occupied the 
cousideration of a municipal budy ! 


Ireland, said to be the slowest of civilized countries, now boasts 
of ‘the swiftest steamers in the woild—the Ulster, Connaught, and 
Leinster, plying between Kingstown and Holyhead. Exch are 
about 850 feet in length, and make the voyage (68 miles) in an 
average period of 3 hours 15 minutes. The enterprise of the City 
of Dublin Steam-packet and North-western Kailway Companies 
respectively, iu providing the accelerated communication, cannot be 
too highly appreciated; and when the Afunster is on the line the 
system will be complete. We believe that we live in an age of 
wonder, but what if our children’s steamers should accomplish the 
journey in half the time, as we have done in that of our fathers? 
What a revolution in naval architecture is sure to fullow the feat ao 
far accomplished! How posterity will smile at our Himalayas and 
Great Britains! and regard them, as we in our turn haye others, as 
** cumbersome tubs!” 

We have the authority of Mr. George Francis Train, the patentee, 
for stating, that in about six weeks the first street railway will be 
opened in London. ‘rhe rvute will be along Victoria-street, West- 
minster, extending from the Broad Sanctuary, near the new West- 
minster Hotel, to the Vauxhall-bridge Road. A car of somewhat 
similar pattern to those at Birkenhead, is being built by the Rail- 
way Carriage Company of Birmingham. 

The new Victoria station of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway situated at Pinlico, about 400 yards from Bucking- 
ham Palace, is now open, and the largest of any of the inetropulitan 
termini, 

A new railway has been opened in Turkey, between Rustenjie and 
Tchernavoda. 

A new Roman Catholic charch, forming a portion of an extensive 
pile of buildings erected at Liverpoul, from designs by Mr. W. Pugin, 
architect, has been opened for divine service. It is said to be, with 
one exception, the best specimen of ecclesiastical architecture in 
the town. 

The new machine for emptying the drains of Paris, considered 
one of the wonders of the age, came into use recently, and attrac- 
ted an immense crowd to see it perform its work. ‘The city of Paris 
bad deputed its three chief engineers to report upon its merits, and 
success was pronounced complete. ‘The drain, which by this new 
method was emptied in broad daylight, was one containirg 80,000 
litres, The principle of vacuum is employed, and it is decided that 
henceforth all great operations of the kind are to be conducted on 
the same system. The operation, unsavoury as it appears, was con- 
sidered of so much intercst to the health, cleanliness, aud conve- 
nience of all large cities, that it was treated as a solemnity, aud the 
court-yard of the Caserne de !Qmeine, where it took place, was 
filled with all the notabilities of the city—journalists, doctors, 
economists, and legislators. 
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A “DORMANT” INSTITUTE. 


“s HE activity already manifested at the earliest dawn of the 
Session of 1860-61 amongst the respective scientific and 
artistic bodies of the kingdom (metropolitan and provincial), 

reminds us forcibly of the invincible drowsiness of one of the fra- 

ternity, who, while others are “up and atirring”—fully refreshed 
after a long interval of repose—still tenaciously grasps Morpheus’ 
mantle, and yawns for prolonged oblivion. To disturb the slumbers 
of the weary is an ungracious act, but we must plead guilty to the 
imputation if, in the performance of a public duty, we take per- 
mission — first gently, and, should it prove ineffectual, afterwards 
persvasively and eneryetically—to remind our somniferous friend that 
it is cume for him ‘‘to rise also.” As even amongst children sprung 
from the same parents the greatest dissimilarity of dispositions, 
tastes, and opinions are observable, so is a marked contrast pre- 
sented by this member of a family, having wide and influential con- 
nexions, towards his relatives, either at home or abroad. Precept, 
moderately applied, or even the forcible argument of practical 
example, have as yet proved unavailing in diverting his taste from 
its slothful channel; nevertheless we are far from pronouncing his 
disease totally incurable, however great may be the amount of skill 
and labour necessary to bring about the desired end. Drawing aside, 
however, the curtain that veils our sleeper enjoying his bon repos, 
and directing the bright rays of public opinion full upon his oblivious 
countenance, moreover divesting ourselves of metaphoric garments, 
we come, in plain terms, to ask the ARCHITECTS OF IKELAND— 
why is it that they alone of their fellows in the United Kingdom 
are unrepresented by an active conservator of their interests? and 
why, when made sensible of the fact, do they not adopt the proper 
course to ensure one? Dublin is styled ‘the second city in her 
Majesty’s dominions,” and not unreasonably complimented on ‘‘ the 
architecture of her public buildings” — the architects of Ireland 
have invariably been distinguished as a body for their attainments, 
and many members of the fraternity have, both at home and on 
foreign ground, fought many a brave battle for priority, not unfre- 
quently bearing away the palm gloriously; yet withal, individual 
supremacy seems to be the engrossing consideration, and the 
members of a gentlemanly profession, presumed to possess more 
dignified aspirations than mere Mammon-loving materialities, tacitly 
writhe under the stigma, that their common interests are entirely 
superseded by their personal. In glancing at the past history of a 
body styled ‘‘The Royal Institute of Architects in Ireland,” we 
desire specially to record, that we speak, on principle, for the well- 
being of the profession and the advancement of an art with which 
our own most earnest aspirations are associated, and not with the 
desire of reflecting on its members individually, most of whom are 
personal friends, and for add of whom we entertain, as kindred crafts- 
men, more or less regard. This explanation we deem necessary for 
reasons we need not now detail, but which will be readily understood, 
aud we trust appreciated, by those to whonr it is directed. The 
institute in question was first formed in 1889 by a few of the—then 
comparatwely few—practising professionals, with the late Sir Richard 
Morrison as president, and, with some intermissions, continued its 
meetings until 1857, when, notwithstanding the fact that the finan- 
cial state of affairs was perfectly solvent—a sum exceeding Ong 
Husprep FPounps being to the credit of the body in the public 
funds—it seemed to become desirable (in whose opinion or for what 
reason we know not) to suspend the institute, and sell the material 
property, for the purpose of reimbursing the treasurer some £30 or 
thereabouts, due to him for payments made. Rather startling this; 
but until a general meeting of all the members be cunvened, to wind 
up the affairs tn ¢oto, and the officials render a comprehensive ac- 
count of their stewardship, we cannot recognise the institute as 
positively defunct, but only revelling in that obliviousness for which 
it ever maintained a predisposition. In plain truth and as a matter 
of bustness, may we ask, is the course suggested one that those en- 
trusted with the conduct of the affairs of the institute ought to 
hesitate to adopt, either for their own satisfaction or that of the 
members and the profession generally? Three sessions have passed 
by, yet matters remain in stats quo; and if the “dormant inati- 
tute” is determined to defy all remedial measures, it ought at least 
have the honour to awake for a moment and say so, that a suc- 


G 


cessor, more energetic and competent, might be appointed to fill the 
post. We confess to a regard for old associations, and we should 
much prefer seeing the “ parent” (are we complimentary in the 
term ?) institute rediotvus, than findithe place it should occupy in the 
possession of a stranger. Yet this result we must expect, and acting 
as the mouthpiece of the profession, in which there remains yet a 
sufEciency of youthful blood and independent principle, we pro- 
nounce the warning. 

Strange to an anomaly is it that in this state of things individual 
members positively sympathise with each other on the fuct, that the 
profession in Ireland has no fitting representative, and exclaim 
with wonder ever and anon, as to the why and wherefore, the 
irreconcileable inconsistency, &c. Action, not talk, ought to be the 
banner under which every zealous worker should aspire to move ; 
but unfortunately in the elements of our national composition the 
balance is materially in favour of the latter commodity. ‘ Time 
enough” is a somewhat dangerous principle to depend on, yet we must 


remind our readers that ‘‘ there is a time for everything,” and if the 
‘* dormant institute” should still remain proof to our gentle persua- 
sions, we shall not hesitate to appeal to the alternative of ‘* ener- 
getic treatment.” Elsewhere in this journal are to be found reports 
of the proceedings of the various scientific and artistic bodies of the 
kingdom, and well may the Archttects of Ireland “hide their 
diminished beads,” in comparing the position of their brethren else- 
where with Uieir own. Let us hope, however, that in our next 
‘* bulletin” we may have the gratification of recording even the 
partial awakening of the patient from his coma state! 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, LIVERPOOL. 


APDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, JAMES M. HAY E8Q., ON THE 
OPKNING OF THE SESSION, 1860. 


GENTLEMEN,—The study and advanced knowledge of architecture 
have ever been cunfined to a small portion of the community, and it 
is not wonderful that it should be so; for when to master even a ru- 
dimentary knowledge of the art requires so much time and patietce, 
how much more does it not require to be able to judge of its exccl- 
lences or its shortcomings, to point out its faults or suggest their im- 
provement? It is this small portion of the community, this cultiva- 
ted few, to whom the architect in all his highest efforts addresses 
himself. They are the leaders of taste, and are the tribunal be- 
fore which he stands or falls, whose approval] he covets, whose censure 
he would avoid. Of late years the study of architecture has been 
greatly promoted. Men of the highest Jiterary attainments have en- 
listed in its service, and devoted their energies to the elucidation of 
its principles, both in works of deep metaphysical inquiry and those 
of a more popular form. A greater general interest has been cota- 
blished. This and other architectural societies are partly the result 
of that interest, and react in a further extension of it. The number of 
architects has increased in much larger proportion than the pepulation , 
nor am I of those who regard this as a misfortune; on the contrary. 
it is my conviction that there are still too few, and that much of 
what passes current as architecture (where every canon of pure taste 
and sound construction is violated) is where no architect has been 
employed. The works in the vernacular style of the present day 
have been visited with deserved ridicule and the severest ciiticisi, 
but others beside the profession are chargeable with their faults. 

It is somewhat difficult to leap forward a hundred vears and ima- 
gine what posterity will cay of the arts in the year 1860, or io divine 
its critical opinion of the architecture of vur own time. Still we co 
form an opinion, which, though necessarily partial aud conjectur..i, 
may yet be worth while to analyse and record, 

We can look back upon the history of our art, and trace it from its 
infancy ; we can watch it step by step as it gradually advanced to- 
wards comparative perfection and then rapidly declined; how itsprung 
up in other lands and pursucd a similar rise and fall, or becaie 
mingled with other streams, and then again bursting out and spreaa- 
ing into various ramifications, enjoying a greater or less glorious 
period of existence. But we still observe it in every case obedient 
to the universal law of progress and decline. It is interestin;s tu em- 
brace the whole in one comprehensive view; it is intercsting to ex- 
amine the leading styles and the various secondary and tertiary ones 
proceeding therefrom. to analyse their elements and their various 
relationships ; it is not only interesting, it is a portion of knowledge 
indispensable to the architect, for it is the very groundwork of his 
art, and essentially necessary to a thorough mastery of its principles. 

These remarks have been suggested to my mind by a vivid recol- 
lection of Mr. Huggins’s chart of architectural styles exhibited here 
towards the close of last session. The idea was a happy one, of xo 
embodying the entire history of our art, and presenting it to the stu- 
dent at a glance. Its invention cannot but be considered as exceed- 
ingly well timed ; for if published it must yield valuable assistance in 
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the study (now of so much importance) of the development and rela- 
tionship of the various styles of architecture in all times and coun- 
tries—and not only among the profession, but also among the public 
at large—and assist in rendering architecture a feature of popular 
education. It is to be hoped that Mr. Huggina wilt have it publish- 
ed in such a manner that a copy may be had by every member of the 
profession, and also suspended on the walls of every school and semi- 
nary in the kingdom. 

The exclusive study of one etyle will induce a preference for that 
style, and the practical result will be a servile copyism alike degrad- 
ing to the artists and injurious to the art. Itis only the mind which 
is thoroughly imbued with the principles and characteristics of all 
atvles, and which draws its inspiration from every source, that is 
capable of producing great and original works. His genius is unfet- 
tered, for his materials are unlimited ; his invention is more active, 
for new combinations suggest themselves at every step and become 
moulded and recast in forms of beauty never befure dreamt of. 
Though familiar with all precedent, he is Jess bound by it, and sees 
the same end accomplished in a variety of ways, resulting in various 
forma ‘of beauty ; his ingenuity is thereby stimulated, and his own 
productions are more likely to exhibit the most excellent qualities of 
ancient work. 

If the prevalence of the styles practised in the present day—the 
classic or Italian and Gothic, with their various ramifiations— be the 
result of fashion, we may safely predict for them a transient or 
evanescent existence. But the revival of these styles rests upon 
a broader and deeper foundation. They each of them exhibit prin- 
ciples or qualitica which we dare not sacrifice, and must not lose 
sight of. While the battle of the styles goes on, the great majorily 
of architects practise in both styles, making their selection according to 
the object of the building, the nature of the site, or the kind of materials 
at command. We may consider this asa mark of progress, for it 
indicates a thinking out of the subject fromm the very beginning. An 
architect may now draw his inspiration from sources as wide apart 
as the poles, and introduce forms and features in his designs for 
which no examples exist and no precedent can be cited. This is also 
a decided mark of progress, for it indicates a consciousness of art 
power which, 

** Without breaking covenant with the mighty dead,” 

but estimating at their proper value ancient examples, is yet ready to 
avow its independence and assert its superiority. This practical free- 
dom is perceptibly changing the expression of our architecture, and 
giving it a character of its own. Hence the difficulty of giving a 
name to the style of certain modern atructures beyond indicating 
their parentage. This is considerably in advance of the period when 
it was thought a high eulogium to say that this building was ex- 
ceedingly fine, for the portico was an exact copy of one in Rome, or 
that that church was a splendid example of modern Gothic, for all 
the details were taken from York Minster. No true architect is now 
desirous of his work being mistaken fur that of the 13th or 14th 
century, or any other period of past history, but rather that it should 
be the product and bear the impress of his own mind. 

Liverpool] possesses buildings recently erected, or still in course of 
erection, which exhibit the justice of these remarks. In most of 
these the classic element is predominant, while a Gothic spirit ani- 
mates an@ pervades the whole. ‘These buildings are valuable acqui- 
sitions to the tuwn, and will remain as landinarks in the advancing 
tide of architectural development. London and other cities and towns 
have numerous examples of the same tune and tendency—examples 
in which we can imagine their authors saying to themselves, ‘* Let us 
throw style entirely aside; let us design this building according to 
the principles of art, refusing to admit any one style having exclu- 
sive occupation of our mind at the time.” 

I do not overlook the importance of travel, whether to the student, 
the draftsman, or the busy practitioner. All men should travel, were 
it for no more than to amuse themselves; but to the architect this 
amusement may be combined with sound architectural instruction. 

During the recess [ availed myself of the opportunity of having a 
few weeks’ tour on the continent; and next to a ramble amongst the 
villages and hamlets of our own land, there is nothing 80 invigorat- 
ing to miud and body, or tends so much to restore that equilibrium of 
the system as foreign travel. To see with your own eyes those 
monuments of architectural genius which in past years have been 
your study, is always a source of enjoyment. Around them are 
associated some of the happiest moments of your life—those moments 
and that period when your love of art was just awakening in the 
soul and began to glow with intensest enthusiasm. You walk 
around them with boyish wonder. and seem to renew an intimacy as 
with an old friend. Much is familiar, much more has all the fresh- 
ness of novelty. Discarding or correcting false impressions, you are 
no less gratified in fluding out that others which you had previously 
furmed are fully borne out aud corroborated by what you see. But 
the value of travel consists not so much in actual seeing as in what 
is suggested. The mind is kept ina state of active excitement; 
ideas follow each other with rapidity, but are evanescent, and should 
be jutted down as they arise, otherwise they are lust. My excursion 


included the tour of Mont Blanc and a smal) portion of Switzerland, 
a country which was entirely new to me. 

With most young architects the desire is to see the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome or the medisval cities of the continent. This ie 
natural, for there are to be found the finest examples of architectural 
art; but let them not forget to visit mountain scenery when- 
ever it is in their power to do so. Ruskin somewhere says that the 
brains of the architect are too much bricked up by a continual re- 
sidence in large cities, and that he should repair to the mountains 
to give them air, and health, and vigour. ‘This repeatedly occur- 
red to my mind in. traversing some of those wild mountain passes, 
where, pausing in the midst of awful solitude and profoundest silence, 
the whole soul glowing with indescribable emotion, you feel isolated, 
alone with the Eternal and the Infinite. Architectural lessons are 
here taught on the grandest scale. Huw simple and yet how varied 
those mountains appear! with what an idea of eternal fixedness they 
strike the beholder, and yet how animated is the picture as they seem 
to play at hide and seek with the floating clouds and long drawn sua- 
beams! 

The architect is frequently advised to go to nature to study ; but 
this, I apprehend, is yeneially considered to mean the vegetable and 
floral portion of her dumains, where, instead of thoughtlessly repeat - 
ing the work of past artists, he may study the leaf and flower fur 
himself. Let him not limit his interpretation of the advice to so 
circumscribed a sphere: to the ardent and faithful student of archi- 
tecture, nature in these Alpine regions has lessons of higher impor- 
tance to unfold. It is here that he is irreaiatibly impressed with the 
elements required to form a grand architectural work—simplicity, 
boldness of outline, composition, and grouping; an overpowermg 
breadth of light and shade; daring contrast in furm, structure, and 
colour ; and, pervading all, an expression of eternal repuse. 

‘The young student is apt to spend too much time in acquiring x 
knowledge of mere detail, and the practical architect in its applica- 
tion, forgetful of more important elements. The purest detail will not 
atone for the absence of these, and their presence alone will stamp a 
work with genius and power. ‘There are works in even the most de- 
based styles arresting attention and proclaiming this fact. Detail is 
but the feathers on the butterfly’s wing, the foliage on the tree, or the 
mossy covering on the mountain side; it is that artistic stippling 
which gives emphasis in some parts and reduces it in others ; it bears 
a certain relationship to the general conception of the work as a whole, 
but is the last, not the first, consideration in atchitectura! design. 

The approaching completion and inauguration of the Free Library 
and Museum are naturally occupying much of publie attention. I 
inust be a source of great yratification to Mr. William Brown that he 
will so soon be ina position to hand over to the authorities and public 
of Liverpool this enduring monument of his geuerosity—a generosity 
that is appreciated by every intelligent mind, for its fruits will be ex- 
perienced by all classes of the commanity in the present as well as in 
future generations. The gallery to be set apart for scientifie and 
mechanical inventions has a peculiar interest for the members of this 
society, and it, along with the architectura] department of the library, 
so much indebted for its valuable contents to the zealous and perse- 
vering efforts of the chairman, Mr. Picton, will become an attractive 
resort for both our students and professional membeis. 

I trust that the session we have now commenced will be a useful 
and prosperous one. The history of architecture is closely allied to 
the history of the world and the progress of civilisation ; and the ar- 
chitect has no time to fritter away in pursuits which have not a di- 
rect or indirect bearing on his profession. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW ON DUBLIN STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


IN a recent number of the abovenamed cotemporary we find—after 
a complimentary notice of this journal, fur which we feel ubliged — 
the following remarks :— 

‘‘Asarule, the fronts of our houses have not width enough for 
any really effective design. Let one of them be done up ever so 
well, it only looks like one side of an overgrown mantelpiece stuck 
against a row of brick houses. It is too narrow for its height, or 
too high for its width, or rather, narrewness, and the eye wanders 
literally in quest of the fabric to which it belongs. But, instead of 
finding any remainder, the visual organ conveys to the brain the 
image of the half of some other unfinished design. No. 10 presents 
a solid, massive front, as if built of granite, from top to bottom; 
No. 11 grins at you, all in brick; whilst No. 9 and No, 12 are on 
each side, as if they had belonged to each other originally, but had 
lost partnership in some fantastic midnight dance, and had been dis- 
figured and disguised somewhat merely by the application of pig- 
ments of different hues. So on, one might go, noting how the 
masses of building might be grouped and laid out, as a landscape 
gardener would do with a piece of ground; but finding that all the 
owners and artificers had put their heads together, to see how best 
they could steer clear of dving their work in harmony, or fira 
common purpose.” 
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ART IN ENGLAND. 


Ir has been a settled thing this many a year that the English people 
are deficient in the aptitude for art. The French, the Italians, the 
Germans, half kindred as they are, assume a soaring superiority 
over us in this respect, and have long solaced themselves with the 
thought, which enabled them to grant us more freely our due on 
other points. The genius of England was purely practical, they 
declared: steam, bridge-building, railroads, mechanism, and money- 
* making in all its branches was our province; but in the reyion of 
art, in the delicate sense of the beautiful and the graceful, she was 
nought—a burbarian, a Caliban. We were the gnomes, in fact, of 
humanity, condemned to work in the dark depths of the earth— 
the continental nations the sylphs, floating in the rare stherial 
atmosphere of beautiful conceptions and graceful fancies. There 
was superficial evidence enough of this theory to convince even our- 
selves of the truth of this humiliating theory. We had but to look 
around us at our furniture, at our daily implements, at our costume, 
at our buildings, at our monuments, to be driven in candour to the 
confession that what the English artizan produced might be solid, 
sound, useful. strong, cheap, even mechanically neat and perfect in 
its adaptation to the service in view, but that it was disgraced with 
the stamp of uumistakeable ugliness. ‘Take, for instance, our 
pottery. None could beat us in the manufacture of the material 
ware ; but what nightmare phantoms were the shapes it was moulded 
into—what distorted caricatures were designed upon it! Even 
Wedgewood employing Flaxman to adorn dinner and breakfast ser- 
vices with his pure and classical conceptions failed to shake the 
reign of the hideous over our ceramic manufactures. Squat and 
bloated jugs, terribly suggesting the obesity of beer drinkers, grace- 
lesa dishes blurred with the insane “‘ willow pattern,” were all hugyed 
with maternal] fondness to the national bosom. Througti the 
whole range of pratical art the same characteristic research after 
the unpleasing was manifest. Foreigners laughed at our want of 
taste, and we had to join in the laugh with the best grace we could, 
and pay dearly for our elegance as a foreign import. 

It was certainly puzzling how this should be. Had the inhabi- 
tants of these particular islands been deprived by a wholesale dusus 
nature of those finer perceptions which add a crowning grace to 
civilized life? Was there something in our insular atmosphere that 
cretinised us in respect to art, and shut up the sense of beauty in 
utter uumbness? Having a national muster-roll of great names, 
on which figure those of Wren, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
Leslie, Turuer, Maclise, Landseer, it would be difficult to acquiesce 
in this position. The question is, whether the aptitude for art is 
geographically distributed. aa are classes of plants and animals, and 
if the British soil and climate be one in which it refuses to flourish. 
Facts very emphatically answer no in the instances referred to and 
numberless others; and more recent manifestations are at hand to 
show that the Englishman is not afflicted with that defective orga- 
nisation which mast shut him out inevitably from excellence in Art. 

Goethe wisely said, ‘‘ Take cara of the beautiful—the useful will 
take care of itself.’ In this country it is our practice to let every- 
thing take care of itself; and we have furnished the most admira- 
ble illustration of the truth of the great German's saying, for the 
useful alone has flourished with us. But Art must be fostered by 
timely and enlightened patronage ; it must be tended, watched, and 
sunny gaps made for it, or it will not shoot up and smile on us with 
its luxuriance. Such patronage among foreign nations has been 
constantly granted to Art by the State, and in Catholic countries by 
the Church; and the prevalence of beautiful objects has educated 
the taste of the people at large. For years these influences have 
been at work, and hence the supposed natural superiority of con- 
tinental nations in xsthetical matters. On the contrary, the stern 
Puritan spirit of our Protestantism and our republican jealousy of 
State interference, have shut out both of these sheltering and vivify- 
ing agents, and left the encouragement of artistic excellence to the 
precarious patronage of individuals. Thanks to the wealth and 
taste of our aristocracy, a general blight has not nipped the growth 
of all Art in this country; but until quite recently our art treasures 
have been shut up from the public view. With the exception of a 
rare church, a rarer old cathedral, and, rarest of all, an occasional 
statue, the native Briton, except in his cultivated fields and natural 
scenery, bas been surrounded by unsightly objects. No general ap- 
preciation of what is truthful and beautiful in art therefore has been 
inculcated in the mass of the people, and hence they have been 
stigmatised with the absence of the very sense of the excellent. 

Tardily these truths have been recognised, and we have roused 
ourselves from apathy as a nation towards the careful eucourage- 
ment of Art and the education of the public taste. The State has 
been empowered to exert itself to some extent in this direction— 
not with much liberality perhaps, but what it has done has been en- 
trusted to hands who have worked strenuously, and they have been 
much assisted by private munificence. The Government Schools of 
Art, having their head-quarters and directing momentum at the 
Sonth Kensington Museum, have already effected a little revolution 
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in the character of our manufactures; and if we may implicitly 
tru the evidence of the directors of this new department of the 
executive before a Select Committee of the House, which it is fair 
to say is correborated by the testimony even of foreigners, we are 
bidding fair to outrival the Continent in its boasted special aptitude 
fur works of art. In 1859, M. Roudot was commissioned by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyons to see what was likely to be the 
result of our efforts to get rid of this national badge of inferiority 
so complacently fastened upon us. After visiting the ‘* Department 
of Art” and the schools, he reported his impressions, and the con- 
cluding sentence in his report is—‘ Lyons is warned, and will fight 
valiautly to preserve her superidrity in the domain of taste and art.” 
If this be not adroit flattery to lull us into a faise contidence, and 
tame our ardour with premature triumph, such an admission is a 
most satisfuctory evidence that we have not entered into a wrong 
path, and this national care for the interests of Art was truly the 
only thing wanting to place England, in this respect, on a level 
with other nations.— The Press. 


NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES AND POLICE COURTS, 
BALLARAT. 


WE find in the Ballarat Times a description of these buildings, for 
which the models and designs submitted in competition by Mr. (. 
D. Cuthbert (late of Dublin) were selected. The following area 
few particulars collected therefrom:—A tetrastyle portico, 30 feet 
high, centrally placed, and communicating with a great hall, divided 
by columns into three compartments—of which the central will be 
82 feet by 85 feet, and the sides 47 feet by 14 fect—forms the main 
entrance, and will be surmounted by a tower, 90 feet in height; a 
livrary and museum, each 98 feet 6 inches by 30 feet, occupying the 
western wing, and the pulice courts, with their various offices, 
locks-up, &c., the eastern. Granite is the chief matcrial employed 
throughout, and the elevations are of plain character. It is said 
that the ventilating arrangements have occupied much of the archi- 
tect’s consideration. The foandation stone was laid on the 16th of 
August. Messrs. Evans and Barker are coutractors for the first 
portion —viz., eaxtern wing and part of centre. Tutal expenditure 
when completed to be abuut £16,000. 


— 


VEGETABLE FUEL. 


Wr have received the preliminary prospectus of a company pro- 
jected “ to carry into effect, under a new patent, the manufacture of 
fuel for ‘ smelting,’ as well as for ordinary purposes, and for the more 
effective and extensive working of the peat boys of Ireland.” We 
are at all times pleased to view any effort made for the development 
of our resources, and in this instance bave no reason to question the 
feasibility of the project, if the financial details have been curefully 
digested. <A successful issue, however, would mainly depend on the 
extent of the demand for the article in question, and whatever may 
be its merits, we see one difficulty loomirg in the distance for the 
new company to surmount—namely, want of appreciation. For 
such of our 1eaders as may desire to be acquainted with particulars, 
we give the following extracts from the prospectus: — 


“When fuel free from sulphur is used in the smelting of ores, the 
metals produced, vary in valne from 25 even to 300 per cent., bevond 
those manufactured by fuel containing sulphur.” 

‘The effect of sulphur is to lessen malleability, because the par- 
ticles of the metal become crystallized.” 

‘* Almost all metals now produced in Great Britain are manufac- 
tured from coal, which in every instance contains sulphur more or less, 
and formerly the trun of Jreland bore the first mark in the markets 
of the world, ,its ores being smelted by toood and wood charcoal, 
whereas the iron of Great Britain now ranks far bclow the foreign— 
viz., of Swedeu, Russia, &c.—where the superiority arises entirely 
from its being manufactured with vegetable fuel.” 


It appears that the new graving dock recently built by the Ballast 
Board at a cost of £100,000 is not sufficiently large ‘*to dock ” the 
new Holyhead and Kingstown line of steamers. We apprelend it 
never was intended for such a purpose, being only designed to ac- 
commodate those of ordinary, not extraordinary dimensions. 

Messrs. Laird’s (the builders of the Ulster, Munster, and Con- 
naught) giaving dock at Birkenhead {is capacious enough to admit 
the largest vessels yet Luilt, except the Great Eas‘ern, the entrance 
being 87 ft. wide, and the dock 450 ft. long, with a depth of water 
on spring tides of 22 ft. on the block, whilst the Letnster is only 
350 ft. long and 65 ft. wide over all. There is also a gridiron out- 
side these works 600 ft. long, which, with some modification, and at 
a moderate cost, could be adapted to accommodate-the Great Eastern. 
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FORTNIGHTLY ISSUE!!! 


Subscribers and Advertisers are respectfully informed, 
that on and after the \st of January, 1861, Tae DuBLIN 
BuiLper will be published on the rirnst and FIFTEENTH of 
each Month, or, in case either should fall on Sunday, on 
the day preceding. 

It is, therefore, requested that all who have not as yet 
signified their intention of supporting the Proprietor tn 
this undertaking, will have the goodness to do so without 
delay. Advertisers will favour with their orders referring 
to a Fortnightly, not a Monthly tssue as heretofore. All 
Accounts will be furnished terminating with the December 
Number, previous to commencement of the New Series, and 
attention 1s requested. 

A graduated scale for Subscribers will be adopted, par- 
ticulars of which will appear in next Number. 


ILLusTRATIONS.—The Editor will consider all subjects 
submitted for illustration. 


a 


BRAY. 


Bray presents just now a busy scene—the hammer and trowel are 
heard in all directions, and houses of every imaginable class, shape, 
and capacity are springing up. The poor little village of some few 
years since, where the arrival of an occastonal mail car or excursion- 
ists’ carriage would cause quite a sensation, has rapidly grown into 
a populous town, a fashionable watering place—the Brighton of Dub- 
lin, at least in embryo. Building ground, formerly set by the acre, 
is now difficult to procure even at fabulous prices by the foot ; during 
‘the season” shopkeepers now reap a rich harvest, not as heretofore 
dragging on a bare existence ; streams of visitors noto emerge from 
every train solicitous to ensure even a corner in a hotel, where for- 
merly the appearance of a solitary tourist suggested a brisk compe- 
tition amongst the employeés of rival establishments as to which 
should become the favoured receptacle of ‘the stranger.” The 
esplanade is an immense improvement—the introduction of gas a 
greater. Thanks to steam! thanks to the enterprising spirit of the 
company who command the iron road approach to the metropolis! 
and, though last not least, thanks to William Dargan—a name 
always prominent in the cause of progress—for all this! Glancing 
at the vicinity, viz., Foxrock, Stillorgan, Ballybrack, Killiney, 
Dalkey, &c., there is a stir apparent likewise—we shall detail here- 
after — which serves to convince that we are not quite in that 
state of sonambulism which some people would persuade the world 
is a characteristic of ‘ the Irish.” 


COMPENSATION FOR RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Wiru the view of preventing litigation after accidents on railways, | 


a suggestion is thrown out by Herapath to this effect—to “ establish 
in case of death a uniform scale according to the class of passengers, 
viz., first class, £1,000; second class, £500; third class, £250.” 
If that were adopted, we would ask the scale proposed for compound 
and simple fractures—how much for the loss of leg or arm re- 
spectively, contusions, disfigurements, sprains, bruises, &c.? We 
confess we do not see the practicability of this adjustment, as it not 
unfrequently happens that the frieze-coated or smock-frock occupant 
of a third class carriage, with a family, may be in reality a much 
more important and respectable member of society than many who, 
to be fashionable and luxuriate in a first class carriage, trespass too 
much on the oredulity of their tradesmen, presenting an imposing 
front with hollowness within. In such a case—and many others 
which could be adduced—the principle of compensation ought to be 
precisely reversed, and the larger amount given to the representa- 
tives of those whose moral worth and social weight would cause 
their death or injury to be more keenly and extensively felt. That 
some system ought and might be adopted to diminish the probabili- 
ties of litigation from such causes, we quite agree with Herapath, 
but to our minds it can only be effected by several railway companies 
appointing a paid commissioner or two to enquire into the circum- 
stances of each sufferer, und award compeneation on the quantum 
meruit scale. Yet difficulties here intervene likewise, for the balance 
ot probabilities would generally be in favour of the companies of 
whom such commissioner would be de facto the employeé, and his sense 
of impartiality would be severely tested : again, an award, unless made 
a rule of court, or proving (as when would it ?) mutually satisfactory, 
would be mere moonshine, and eventuate in litigation. Moreover 
we think it not likely that the Government would sanction the 
legality of arbitration where so much revenue is derived from litiga- 
tion. However, if practicable even in a degree, “of the two evils 
we would choose the least.” 


LAON CATHEDRAL, 


WE present herewith a double page lithographic illustration of the 
interior of this fine continental example, after a drawing which 
appears in “‘ Architectural Sketches in France and Italy,” reviewed 
in last number, and published by the eminent firm of Messrs. Day 
and Son, London. The work in question embraces a variety of very 
beautiful subjects, and we would commend it to our readers. 


THE NEW POSTAL SERVICE. 


WE confess we are not amongst those who bestow unqualified praise 
upon the Post Office arrangements in some respects, for accelerating 
the delivery of the mails between England and Ireland, since the new 
boats were placed on the Kingstown and Holyhead route on the Jst 
ult.; nevertheless we feel assured that they herald the approach of a 
system which, when details are well digested in St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, will prove of immensely increased advantage to the public 
generally. The chief features in the new arrangement are that 
instead of two deliveries—viz., the morning and mid-day—being 
requisite for the Jetters, &c., posted in London or Dublin up to 1 
o’clock and 6 o'clock respectively the day preceding, a morning 
special delivery, due about an hour after the ordinary one, answers 
the double purpose and discharges both; then another special or 
night delivery, containing the morning papers and date letters, may 
be regarded as a supplemental one. The former answers admirably 
for all commercial purposes, either metropolitan or provincial, as the 
mail arrives (at least in Dublin) at a period admitting of the dis- 
patch to the provinces by the mourning mail, and the delivery on 
same day in Belfast, Cork, Galway, and elsewhere being effected. 
But except in the mere matter of the morning journals of each metro- 
polis being delivered in the other a couple of hours before the ordinary 
time, we cannot see the advantages derivable by the mass of the 
commercial community from the night special delivery. The major- 
ity of our merchants and respectable traders live in the suburbs, if 
not altogether, at least for a third of the year, and leave their 
counting houses at 4 or 5 o'clock. Or even assuming that they do 
reside in town, they hardly like to be disturbed from their ofium 
cum dignitate repose after business hours by the postman’s knock 
from 9 to 10 p.m., or are then in the vein to answer letters for the 
purpose of saving a post. There are many instances no doubt in 
which “ necessity has no law,” and it must be done; but as a general 
rule, not so. Where, then, is the advantage to the city merchant of 
this night or supplemental delivery? If absent from his place of 
business, and no messenger employed to cunvey the letters on de- 
livery, they remain in his box till the following morning, and those 
posted 15 hours before are found by him simultaneously with those 
posted on the evening of the day but one preceding. To passengers 
the facility afforded for reaching two points so far distant in such a 
short space of time, and at certain seasons in the broad daylight, 
is, of course, most invaluable. 
EIS 


AIR VERSUS STEAM! 


In most inventions of the present day, wherein motive power forms 
an element, it is attained by a simplicity of action truly wonderful, 
when compared with the works of our fathers. ‘The circle of pro- 
gress hitherto limited is, however, rapidly expanding its diameter, 
and we must be reconciled if in thetr turn also our favourite theories 
should yield to the modern innovator. Foremost amongst .those on 
which the inventive faculties of man are bent is the application of 
“‘uir” to mechanical purposes, and we are so strongly predisposed in 
favour of its pretensions before ‘‘ steam” in point of economy and 
freedom from complication, that even in owr time we anticipate the 
probability of seeing the latter completely superseded thereby, and 
becoming a mere thing of the past. We had an opportunity recently 
of inspecting, in full operation, at the extensive premises of the 
patentee and manufacturer in London (a model of which may be seen 
at the agent’s, Mr. Mooney, 26, Summer-hil], in this city),an invention 
of a very ingenious and meritorious character, in which air is made 
available to effect a variety of purposes. We allude to Peill’s wind 
engine for driving machinery of various descriptions. For pumping 
it is especially invaluable, and may also be applied for the uses of 
the fariner in grinding, cutting chaff, &c.; and for the builder in 
sawing, planing, &c. Amongst its economical advantages may be 
enumerated the facts that it costs nothing for fuel, and that the occa- 
sional attendance of a lad will be sufficient to regulate, alter, or stop 
its course. Moreover, we are pleased to learn that numerous orders 
have been received from various parts of Ireland for its construction, 
and that the manufacturer is at present busily engaged in their exe- 
cution. The nature of the invention is however such as to sugyest 
a doubt of its applicability under all circumstances of the atmos- 
phere ; but thongh it must be conceded that when the wind does not 
blow the engine will not act, nevertheless in this climate it will be 
admitted that a dead calm so seldom takes place that undue stress 
need not be laid on the difficulty. An examination of the model 
will satisfy as to further particulars. 
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THE SESSION OF 1860-61. 


On the 5th instant the Institute of British Architects is to hold the 
opening meeeting, and according to present announcement, Mr. 
Sidney Smirke, R.A., will read a paper entitled “ Recollections of 
Sicily.” At the Royal Academy the same gentleman is to deliver 
lectures on architecture on the evenings of January 24th, 3ist, and 
February 7th. The Architectural Association held its first conver- 
sazione for the Session on the 26th ult., and as the syllabus betokens 
much earnestness of purpose we publish it in extenso :— 


“Oct. 26. Conversazione and Opening Meeting. 
Nov. 2. Class of LDesign—Verandah. 
9. Consideration of the Subject of Architectural Exami- 
nations and Report thereon. 
Class of Design — Eutrance Lodge and Gates to a 
Mansion. 
Consideration of the Subject of Architectural Examina- 
tions and Keport thereon. 
. Class of Design—Capital to a Column Quarter Full Size. 
. A Paper will be read by Mr. Bloomfield, M.A., on the 
“¢ Arrangement of Churches.” 
. Class of Design—Grand Staircase to a Mansion. 
. A Paper will be read by Mr. R. W. Billings. 
. Class of Design—Timber Truss for rvof fifty feet span. 
N.B.—Scantlings to be stated. 
A Paper will be read by Mr. Arthur Allom, on ‘* The 
Battle of the Styles.” 
. Class of Design—Town Gateway. 
. A Paper will be read by Mr. J. A. Bunker, on ‘ Foun- 
dations.” 
. Class of Design—A Villa. 
. A Paper will be read by Mr. R. Druce, on ‘‘ An Archi- 
tect’s Audience.” 
8. Class of Design—A Conservatory. 
. A Paper will be read by Mr. G. B. New, on “ Brick- 
work.” 
. Class of Design—A Stable and Coachhouse. 
A Paper will be read by Mr. Thomas Allom, on “ Light 
and Shade.” 
8. Class of Design—Tympanum with Sculpture. 
. A Paper will be read by Mr. J. H. Christian, on 
‘‘ Masonry.” 
. Class of Design—National Schools. 
- Good Friday. 
Class of Design—Ornamental Hinges. 
12. A Paper will be read by Mr. ‘T. Blashill. 
. Class of Design—A Seven-light Window. 
. Conversazione. 
. Class of Design—Principal for Iron Roof over a Rail- 
way Station 8 feet span. 
. Special Business Meeting. 
. Class of Design—Encaustic Tiles. 
. A Paper will be read by Mr. 
“Carpentry.” 
Claas of Design— Interior of a Library. 
Nomination of Officers. 
14. Class of Design—A Porch. 
21. Election of Officers. 

“ Prizes will be given for the best Essay on ‘Street Architecture 
and its Treatment,” and for the best Series of Sketches made by the 
Class of Design during the Session. 

‘‘ Half hours in Botany on the evenings of Ordinary Meetings, to 
be opened by Mr. Thomas Blashill.” 


The Liverpool Architectural and Archmological Society has had 
two meetings, and at the second, viz., the 17th ult., special con- 
sideration was given to the “ Diploma Question” as proposed by the 
Institute of British Architects, but decision postponed till the next 
ordinary meeting. 

The various archological societies—including the London and 
Middlesex, which is the most important—have nearly all assembled. 
At home the Royal Dublin Society, Museum of Irish Industry, 
Institute of Civil Engineers, Kilkenny Archeological, Dublin 
Chemical, Ossianic, and others, have also commenced their labours, 
verifying, however, the Shaksperian proverb, that ‘the labour we 
delight in physics pain.” Of those abroad we experience peculiar 
pleasure in recording the operations of the American Institute of 


Architects, whose members are so near akin in sympathies to those 
of the United Kingdom, and who since its establishment have dis- 
played so much of that “ go-a-head” temperament which is said 
to be a characteristic element in the Transatlantic constitution. 
Judging from appearances, the session promises to be a very success- 
ful and busy one. 


10. 
23. 


Jan. 4. 


R. O. Harris, on 


31. 
June 7. 


PROPOSED NEW CHURCHES FOR MONKSTOWN 
PARISH, CO. DUBLIN. 


By the Church Temporalities Amendment Act, passed last session, 
power was granted to divide this parish (hitherto extending to Still- 
organ, and beyond the Golden Ball, also as far as to part of Kil- 
liney), and to create thereby two additional distinct parochial districts 
—namely, the parish of Kill and the parish of Tully ; a perpetual 
curacy, with a stipend of £100 a-year, payable by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland, to be attached to each. We understand 
these partitions have already been made, and the school-house near 
Ballycorus Milla has been licensed as a place of worship in the parish 
of Tully until a church be built. In the parish of Kill it is proposed 
to erect a church forthwith, but the site is not yet ixed upon. ‘This, 
however, is merely a matter of selection, as Messrs. Bentley have 
offered to present an acre of their land at Foxrock for the purpose, 
rent free for ever; Mr. Perry has likewise offered a site on his land, 
near the Kill of the Grange, nearly in the centre of the parish. The 
former, however, bids fairly to become very shortly much more in the 
centre of the parishioners, which is after all the point of importance, 
and having the decided advantage of superior elevation, we presume 
will be adopted ; besides, being convenient tothe Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway, many persons from Dublin would help to increase the con- 
gregation in fine weather. 


a 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE STREETS. 


A CORRESPONDENT addresses the following observations to Saunders’ 
News-Letter :— 


‘Permit me, through your much read paper, to express a hope 
that the new carriage-way now being made behind the Four Courts 
is not intended to be permanent. I do not know whether it is in 
the hands of the Corporation, the Board of Works, or the Benchers 
of the King’s Inns, but surely whatever body has the control of it 
ought not to offer such an insult to public taste as to run a line of 
street in a very oblique direction to a handsome pile of building. It 
is obvious that the new range of building at the rere of the Courts 
ought to form one side of a fine oblong square, or the diameter of a 
semicircular space, with a line of street leading towards the King’s 
Inns, from immediately opposite to the Solicitors’ Buildings. This 
square or semicircular space might be made at once, together with 
the beginning of the new street, which at any future convenient 
time might be carried on; but if houses to range with the present 
new line of roadway should once be commenced, the thing would be 
hopeless, and a permanent eye-sore created as a constant annoyance 
to all who are anxious for the embellishment of the city. I may as 
well take this opportunity of urging the Corporation to interfere if 
they have the power, and to prevent any more tolerably regular 
streets from being disfigured as Lower Sackville-street and West- 
moreland-street have been, by the fine uniformity of these streets 
having been marred by all sorts of fantastic and tasteless elevations 
plastered up. As for Kingstown, it is a hopeless mass of jumble- 
ment.” 


—————— 


SAUNTERINGS IN THE SUBURBS. 


Devorn of interest to the citizen or the antiquarian researcher as 
may appear the locality of Drumcondra (formerly a remote suburb, 
but now a northern wing of the Irish metropolis), it is nevertheless not 
wholly so; for within the circle comprehended by that title may 
yet be conjured up some few subjects not altogether without historic 
association. Foremost among those—however strange the precedence 
suggested may appear—is the fragment of a venerable elm, popu- 
larly known ag the “big tree,” from time immemorial identified 
with a celebrated court of justice (?) held in the immediate proxi- 
mity. Few years have elapsed since a summons to the ‘big tree” 
was regarded with as much concern as an appearance before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench—the one doubtless serving as the inevitable 
forerunner to the other; but it, together with other manorial and 
judicial establishments—viz., St. Sepulchre and Mary’s-abbey —have 
yielded to modern innovation, and become mere matters of the past. 
Previous to the hurricane of 1839, this notable elm preserved its 
majestic proportions uncurtailed, but on that eventful occasion was 
cleft in twain and “nought but a wreck left behind.” Moreover, 
the history 0 itbis tree is associated with the name of the ever- 
memorable Dean Swift, who is said to have planted it—a statement, 
however, we are not prepared to vouch. Passing further, we notice 
a structure popularly known as Kellett’s schools, a bequest being 
granted therefor by Miss Anne Kellett in 1811, and recorded on a 
tablet in front until effaced by recent external alterations, but now 
forming the female school of St. Francis Xavier. A few years since 
it was burned, save the walls, the original of which are still stand- 
ing. Turning at right angles to the main road we find Jones's-road, 
80 styled after Frederick, alias ‘‘ Buck” Jonea, formerly patentee 
and manager of old Crow-street Theatre, and whose former mansion, 
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known as Clonliffe, is placed somewhat micway, and celebrated for 
a tragical occurrence between the military, Jones's servants, and 
aome burglars. This house has undergone many changes, and after 
remaining for a considerable time idle it was taken by Government 
for a revenue police depot; but owing to the amalgamation of that 
body with the constabulary, became again unoccupied, and was sub- 
sequently purchased by Archbishop Cullen for a preparatory ecclesi- 
astical college, and is now known as Holycross College, Clonliffe. It 
was at one time in contemplation to continue Russell-street road 
across Fortick's Grove, by bridging the Tolka at Richmond; and had 
this been effected some twenty years ago it is probable that the 
northern suburbs would now supersede the southern. Drumcondra 
bridge crosses the Tulkn—a river of old poetic associations and 
patriotic memories, though a late writer in an Irish periodical could 
* see nothing in it” but its water-carriers. Belvedere Ifouse, close 
by, once the residence of Sir Coghill Coghill, Bart., was also the 
seat of Lord Chancellor Lifford, and is a brick building of somewhat 
antiquated fashion. How the memories of forty years crowd upon 
the mind in contemplating Clonturk House, formerly the residence 
of the notable Dhuval! Here another Portobello Gardens were 
placed, various kinds of amusements provided, and, it is said, artifi- 
cial spas, to impose on the credulity of hypocoudriacs and dys- 
peptics, manufactured by the aid of old iron and sulphur. A_short 
distance from Clonturk gateway is the lane.leading to Drumcondra 
burial ground, where Grose, the antiquary, Gandon, the archi- 
tect, and Furlong, the poet, ‘sleep their sleep of peace.” Some of 
the monuments are in a good state of preservation, and inscriptions 
pearly 200 years old may be deciphered. Opposite stood, about 
thirty years ago, a famous tavern and place of resort during Dhuyal's 
time, and said to have been patronised by the corporation of Dublin 
for their public dinners, wben, in what are designated “ the good old 
times,” the gastronomic art occupied no small share of corporate con- 
sideration. Evidencing the vicissitudes of fortune, we may note 
that the proprietor of this establishment, whose thousands were at 
one time almost countless, ultimately sat by his basket at the foot 
of the bridge, a mere mendicant. 

Facing the main road is the once celebrated Cat and Cage Tavern, 
and a few paces on is the Post-office (where the brilliant Lady Morgan 
spent a portion of her girlhood), in 1820 a widows’ alms house, 
and in 1790 the station fur the royal troops to intercept the rebels in 
their course to the city from Swords and Santry. ‘lhe Mi-sionary 
College of All Hallows (illustrated in number 14 of the Dustin 
Bul tDeR) is also in the immediate neighbourhood, the original build- 
ing of which comprises a square block erected by the Earl of Char- 
leville in the Jast century, and the modern additions were built under 
the superintendence of Mr. M:Carthy, architect. ‘This was also the 
habitation of Sir John Claudius Beresford of 98 memory, and subse- 
quently of Sir Guy Campbell. It is conjectured that on the site of 
this building Saint Malaga had a church and religious establishment, 
called in the Annals, Laorn Beachaire, in Fingal near Dublin. Op- 
posite the college is Drumcondra Castle, on the Goosegreen-road, a 
castellated structure of the era of the revolution, long in possession 
of Mr. Richard Williams, of Dame street, and for some time the 
residence of Sir Duncan M‘Gregor. Adjoining the castle to the south 
is Graee Park, once occupied by the memorable Major Swan, the 
friend and associate of Major Sirr. We find ourselves on the 
threshold of adjoining districts which will more properly be treated 
in a separate article, so for the present we close. 


Gs in Se eT A 
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HINTS ON VENTILATION. 


No subject connected with the duties of an architect demands more 
study and careful attention. or receives /ess, than that of * Ventila- 
tion.” The primary considerations of our modern building practi- 
tioners are, effective elevation and comprehensive internal arrange- 
ments; but the sanitary welfare of the inmates is regarded as purely 
secondary, if even in that degree. Under the above title, a series of 
papers, which originally appeared in the Dublin Medical Press, is 
now reproduced in pamphlet form by the author, Mr. John Lonch, 
one of the oldest and most respected members of the profession in 
Dublin, and second to none in bis devotion to the philanthropic pur- 
suit of sanitary acience, or in competency to treat the subject in 
question. Mr. Louch commences at the foundations of a building, 
and demonstrates how a want of precaution in providing agaiust 
the natural exhalations of the earth, malaria, &c., ensures the ex- 
istence of ‘damp in dwellings,” and is productive of most detri- 
mental results. 

The old proverb, “that a stitch in time saves nine,” is forcibly 
illustrated, and the author, with an eminently practical mind, first 
points out the causes and results, and then suggests the remedy. 
Let us hear what he proposes to ensure a dry house :— 

‘‘ My practice for many years has been to sink the ground com- 
posing the basement floor of a building to at least two feet under its 
level, and sinking the ground for three feet around it, removing all 
the earth taken out to a distance, filling in the entire space with 
sharp broken stones, or clean gravel free from any loamy matter, 


and over this spread two or three inches of clean mortar. The foot- 
ing courses of masonry of all the walls of buildings should be buicls 
dry, free from mortar; these precautions, with proper drainage, will 
effectually prevent damp in ground fluvors, and will make them, iu a 
measure, as Wholesome as the upper fluors of dwellings. I have 
known floors of places of worship. although they were six feet from 
the earth, become rotten from the effec!s of the exhalations from 
the earth, and had to be replaced at a great cost, the ground of 
which had been well sewered. ‘The upper parts of buildinga may be 
made dry by proper eave and other gutters from the roofs, and the 
external face of the walls cemented.” 


Again, referring to the ventilation of sewers, he says :— 


‘In speaking of sewers, many schemes have been suggested as 
necessary tv remove from them the various gases generated by the 
decomposition of putrid matter lodged and passing through them, 
and much controversy has ensued in consequence. Now, to over- 
come such a task as to trv and ventilate sewers, would be as difficult 
as to remove the poison generated in its great abundance and inten- 
sity in marshy and swampy lands. All that can be expected to be 
done, is to prevent its escape into our dwellings, by proper sink- 
traps, &c. Be assured if you keep the poison confined within its 
limits it will be trnozious, and why impregnate the air of cities or 
towns with it to ventilate sewers.” 


The all-important subject of ‘‘ Hospital” ventilation occupies 
much consideration in this pamphlet, and the following example is 
cited to illustrate the necessity of ensuring a pure atmosphere in all 
establishments where sick persona may be :— 


“‘ About the year 1821 or 1822, the St. Patrick’s, or Swift’s Hos- 
pita], in Dublin, had its corridors or wards heated on the principle of 
the bypocaust, and the large fireplaces done away with. Looking to 
the construction of this hospital, it will be seen it consists of s 
centre, with two buildings running parallel from its rere, containing 
wards or corridors—each about 320 feet long by 14 feet wide, and 
of sufficient height; off these corridors are the various cells and day 
rooms—the former are 12 feet by 8 feet 6 inches, and opposite to 
the cell windows are similar windows in corridors. ‘The buildings 
are in height two floors above the ground flocr. It was always con- 
sidered salubrious, and in which the patients lived to an oid age. 
Soon ufter the introduction of the hypocaust as a mode of ventila- 
tion and heating, the mortality amongst the patients appeared to be 
very great, aud caused considerable anxiety to the governors and 
physicians in charge. It became necessary to remove it; as ~oon 
as this was done, tle health of the patients was restored. and since 
that period the large fireplaces (three to each corridor) have been 
used, with iron guards to them. (I see, on looking to the plans of 
most of the new asylums for insane, that the open fireplace is used 
as the mode of heating the corridors.) Since the period tirst men- 
tioned, the windows, both in corridors and cells, have been consider- 
ably enlarged, the doors constructed to do away with, as much as 
possible, the prison appearance, and the patients receive as much 
liberty as their circumstances admit of.” 


In speaking of barrack-rooms the author denounces as a failure the 
system adopted under the directions of the commission, and says:— 

“T mentioned my opinion at the time, that the shafts so formed 
for the exit of vitiated air would ‘act as down-draught shafts, and 
will be continually stopped.’ This opinion was formed about five 
months ago. 1 can now state with confidence that for a safe mode 
of ventilation it has proved a complete failure. The men suffer ex - 
ceedingly at night from the quantity of cold air that blows down 
on them, and they are obliged to stop them up.” 


A glance is then given at the history connected with the ventila- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, and the pamphlet concludes with 
the following :— 


‘‘] have now brought under notice every matter I consider neces- 
sary on ventilation, and I have confined myself to such matters as 
may be carried out in all buildings az suited to our requirements, 
and hope that sanitary measures may become an essential part of 
the profession of an architect. I do not wish in the least degree to 
dictate, but an experience of many years’ practice shows me that a 
continued study of the branches of sanitary architecture is one of 
the best qualifications in a member of my profession.” 


Altogether this is an instructive and readable little book, com- 
bining scientific theory with practical experience, and if not as for- 
midable or comprehensive as previous works, it has tbe merit of 
presenting, in a very small compass, much to be learned by all, not 
even excepting established practitioners. 


— =O 


Among the list of subscribers for St. Andrew's new church we find 
Alderman Atkinson and the Rev. Mr. Bourne, vicar, for £500 each ; 
the Bank of Ireland, £200; the Duke of Leinster, Andrews and Co., 
Pim, Brothers, and the Royal Bank for £100 each ; besides numer- 
ous others for various lesser sums. 
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Flotes of Mew dorks. 


A new Roman Catholic church is in progress of erection at corner 
of Leicester-avenue, Rathgar. The plan is oblong, 132 feet by 45 
io clear, with apsidal chaucel and side aisles. A granite portico will 
form the front, and a campanile immediately over same. ‘The general 
walliog will be of black stone, with granjte dressings, string courses, 
&. Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect; Mr. Jas. Freeman, builder. 
Expenditure about £4,000. 

The front of the Prince of Wales’ Hotel in Sack ville-street is being 
newly decorated in cement, under the direction (we believe) of Mr. 
Nagle, C.E. 

‘She front of Mr. Sexton's (clothier) new shop in Dawson-street 
is entirely composed of Cork red and Connemara green marbles, 
and was erected by Mr. A. Colles, of Millmount, Kilkenny; Mr. 
Caldbeck, architect. We hope to see numerous others erected of 
same material. 

Messrs. Cherry and Shields are decorating, but with very question- 
able taste, the front of their establishment in Upper Sackville-street. 

Austin’s new warehouse in Westinoreland-street, now partially 
completed, will present one of the most attractive fronts in the city, 
a consideration too often attained at the sacrifice of architectural 
merit. 

A commencement will soon be made with the works of the new 
Roman Catholic. church to be built at Donnybrook. 

Two dwelling- houses are being built near the Dalkey railway 
station by Mr. Cunningham, after plans by Mr. Wilkinson, architect. 

A new Protestant chapel is being built at Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum ; same architect. 

Malahide bridge is partially completed; the piers are of massive 
stonework, and sustain a superstructure of iron. Owing to the very 
strong current which flows at this point, much difficulty was expe- 
rienced in carrying on the works, but all seems to have been ably 
accomplished by the engineer, Mr. Harty. We regret, however, to 
find that, owing to some want of caution, one of the workmen was 
recently drowned there. 

A new station is to be built at Foxrock by the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway Company, according to plans by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, architect. ‘The directors seem to have met the desires of 
property holders in this growing neighbourhood with a commendable 
prom ptness. 

Tbe new Roman Catholic church of St. Baithius, at St. Johnston, 
Derry, is progressing to completion. 

Additions are being made to Killiney Church. 
architect; Mr. Millard, builder. 

Six houses of a verv superior class, and with handsome oriels 
carried up two storeys in height, and filled with plate glass, are being 
erected by Mr. Crosthwaite at Kingstown. 

The Board of Pablic Works are raising a portion of the wall on 
the eastern pier at Kingstown, so as to protect the shipping in the 
harbour from the force of easterly gales. 

An apsidal chancel has been recently added to Ballyshannon 
Roman Catholic church, after plans by Mr. M‘Carthy, architect. 
It is handsomely decorated with panels, figures, and scroll-work. 
The side altars are also enriched with enamel, and the splays of the 
windows coluured. Stained glass, from the establishment of Messrs. 
Barff and Co., has likewise been introduced iato the windows over 
the side altars. 

It is proposed to erect a vicarage at Killeroran, in the diocese of 
Flphin, county Galway, and the owner of the soil, Mr. D. H. Kelly, 
has given nearly five acres of Jand in perpetuity, as also £100 sub- 
scription, for that purpose. 

A line of tramways is to be laid down in Cork, on the patentee’s 
own responsibility. 

A new church is to be built at Kilcock, Co. Kildare; Mr. 
M‘Carthy, architect. It will be about 120 feet long by 60 feet wide. 

The new Ulster Bank at Belfast has been opened for the trans- 
action of business. Full particulars of the design have already ap- 
peared in this journal. 

The proprietors of the Royal Victoria Hotel, Killarney, are about 
erecting on a inagnificent scale and in a commanding position 
another hotel structure. The present building will also be partially 
raised, and architecturally decorated. 

A new church, to be dedicated to St. Ignatius, as also extensive 
schoels and clergyman’s house, are to be built in the town of Galway, 
according to plans by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect. 

William Smith O’Brien has taken a site for a marine residence at 
Liscrona, on the estate of Major Armstrong M‘Donnell. 

A new Presbyterian church is to be erected in the town of Wick- 
low, according to plans by Messrs. Hay, architects, Liverpool, who 
designed Sandymount Church. 

Repairs and alterations are being proceeded with at the church of 
St. Saviour, Limerick. The interior is being formed into nave and 
aisles ; an apsidal chancel, and tower with spire are also being ad«led. 
Mr. M‘Carthy, architect; Mr. John Ryan, builder. 


Mr. Symes, 


a 


Major M'Donnell, New Hall, has given down his name for £1,000 
towards the erection of a hotel in Kilkee, on the style of Gresham's 
commodious establishment in Kingstown. In the same town two 
new houses are to be built by Miss M‘Manus. 

An addition is about to be built to Castlecomer Convent, after 
plans by Mr. M‘Carthy, architect. 

The new male and feinale model schools erected by the Board of 
Works at Parsonstown bave been completed, at a cost of nearly 
£2,000. 

The plan of the new church of St. Mary's, Guidore, recently 
consecrated, is after the form of a Latin cross, consisting of nave, 
chancel, and transepts. ‘The extreme length of the nave and chan- 
cel is 112 feet; transepts, 40 feet each. ‘The walling is of local 
grey granite rubble work, except the chancel, which is of cut stone, and 
is surmounted by a cross, beautifully carved. The walls are 30 feet 
high, pierced by 15 windows of considerable height, of 2 lights each. 
The eastern, or chancel window, is 25 by 104 feet, intended here- 
after to be filled in with tracery and stained glass. . 

The new church now in progress of completion at Taghadoe, Co. 
Kildare, is a parallelogram in plan, with nave 58 feet 6 inches by 
21 feet, chancel 18 feet by 15 feet; tower on spire (75 feet high) 
at north-west angle, and sacristy at south side of chancel. Open 
timber roof, single lancet lights in flanks, triple ditto in east end, 
and two-light ditto with circle in the head at west end. The upper 
part of spire is of timber, and slated. The interior is provided with 
open benches, stained and varnished, Caen stone altar, by Purdy and 
Co., of Dublin. Mr. M:Carthy, architect ; Mr. Beardwood, builder. 

A new house and offices are about being commenced at Avoca 
Avenue, Blackrock, fur George Stormont, Esq. Mr. Louch, archi- 
tect; Mr. Strahan, of Rathfarnham, the builder. Expenditure 
about £1,300. 


RAILWAY MEMORANDA. 


The directors of the Midland Great Western Railway (as may be 
seen by our advertising columns) are about at once proceeding with 
the construction of the Liffey branch line. 

The extension of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway is 
being worked in sections at various distances between the Murrough 
of Wicklow and the populous town of Rathdrum. It will branch off 
from the present main line some distance beyond Killoughter, and 
little short of the town of Wicklow, bending round by the village of 
Rathnew, and then taking a direct line for Rathdrum. Nearly a 
thousand men are employed on the works. Mr. Thomas Edwards 
is the contractor, Mr. W. R. Lefanu, the engineer. Itis quite hoped 
that the extension may be open as far as Rathdrum by next summer. 

Mr. Hill, C.E., estimates the construction of the Clara and 
Portumna Railway at £5,000 per mile, exclusive of a bridge over 
the Shannon to cost about £10,000. The surveys are being pro- 
ceeded with. 

A large staff of engineers is at present engaged in preparing the 
surveys and plans for the projected railway between Newry and 
Downpatrick. 

Arrangements are in progress for surveying the long projected line 
of railway between Roscrea, Nenagh, and Birdhill. 

Messrs. Bright and Smith are tbe contractors for the Castlerea and 
Claremorris extension railway. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde and others are favourable to a pro- 
posed railway from Parsonstown through the county of ‘lipperary 
to the Shannon, opposite the town of Portumna. 

From 1,200 to 1,500 navvies are employed on the Cork and 
Youghal Railway. 

The viaduct which connects the Ballymena and Portrush Railway 
with the Derry and Coleraine line has been finished, thereby insuring 
through journey by rail between Belfast and Derry. 


Rebrebo. 


Facts and Fallacies of the Turkish Bath System. By Dr. Haughton. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall. Edinburgh: John Menzies. Dub- 
lin: W. Robertson. 


For some time past one of the most engrossing topics for public 
eonsideration has been whether or not the introduction of the Orien- 
tal bath system into these countries would be attended with salutary 
effects, and while some were talking and arguing vociferously against 
it, its votaries were practically assuming the initiative, and we find 
them now dispersed throughout the kingdom in various classes of 
buildings, from the least pretentious to the most imposing. Ter- 
haps, therefore, a conclusive proof in their favour is, their extensive 
adoption and appreciation by the public, and for the opportunity 
thus afforded those who have derived benefit therefrom are mainly 
indebted to the energy of ‘‘ our author,” who has devoted himself 
to the cause with a commendable zeal. The treatise before us is of 
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a more comprehensive character than that previously noticed in this 
journal, opening with a reference to the prejudices displayed by 
‘certain leading members of the medical profession towards the 
employment of dry air at a high temperature for bathing purposes,” 
the Doctor advocating that “up to the present date baths without 
moisture have been almost exclusively used as remedies.” Unwilling 
to assume an authority on a matter of which we have had no prac- 
tical experience, we must leave the question of the ‘dry air” and 
‘*the moisture” respectively for decision by the faculty ; but as the 
usual principle of construction is one in which our readers are more 
or less interested, we quote the following plan of Count Rumford’s 
from the pamphlet :— 


“Let a small building be erected, fourteen feet five inches long, 
and nine feet wide measured within, and seven feet high, and let it 
be divided into equal rooms of nine feet long, and seven feet wide 
each, by a partition wall of brick, four and a-half inches wide, or 
equal in thickness to the width of a brick Let the outside walls of 
this little edifice be double, the two walls being each the width of a 
brick in thickness, and the void place between them being likewise 
of the same thickness, viz., about 44 inches. In order to strengthen 
these double walls, they may be braced and supported one against 
the other, by uniting them in different parts by single bricks Jaid 
across, with their two ends fixed in the two walls. Instead of a 
floor of boards, these little rooms should be paved with 12 inch tiles 
or flat stones laid in such a manner on thin parallel walls (44 inches 
in thickness) as to form horizontal flues under every part of the pave- 
ment. At the end of the rooms opposite to the door, a bathing-tub 
should be placed, and in the other a caned sofa. The boiler, which 
need not be made to contain more than six or eight gallons, should 
be well set in brickwork, and well covered over with bricks, to pre- 
vent the loss of heat which would result from any part of the boiler 
being exposed naked to the cold air of the atmosphere. This boiler 
should be fitted up by means of a ball cock, so as to feed itself re- 
gularly with water from the neighbouring reservoir. The boiler 
should be furnished with a safety-valve, opening into the open air, 
and with a tube for conveying steam into the bathing-tub. This 
tube, which may be a common leaden pipe, about half an inch in 
diameter, should be wound round with the list of coarse cloth, or 
with any warm covering of that sort to confine the heat. This 
steam tube should rise up perpendicularly from the boiler to the 
height of eight or ten inches above the level of the ceiling of the 
bath-room, and should then be bent towards the building, and made 
to enter the roof of it, and then to descend perpendicularly through 
the ceiling of the bath-room and enter the bathing-tub. Its open 
end should reach to within an inch of the bottom of the tub, and a little 
above the level of the top of the tub there should be a steam-cock, by 
means of which the passage of the steam through the steam-tube, and 
into the water in the bathing-tub, may be regulated, or prevented en- 
tirely, as occasion may require. ‘There may be a short branch, six 
or eight inches long, inserted into the steam-tube just described, 
which branch will serve for admitting steam into the room when it is 
designed to be used asa steam or vapour bath. This short branch 
must, of course, be furnished with its own separate steam-cock. The 
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Miscellaneous. 


The opening of the recently erected free public library at Liver- 
pool has been celebrated with much eclat and a splendid banquet. 
Upwards of 4,000 volunteers marched in procession through the 
town. Lords Brougham and Stanley, Sir R. Peel, the Bishop of 
Chester, and Mr. William Brown, at whose expense of £40,000 the 
buildings were erected, were amongst the speakers. A statue of the 
munificent doner, and from the chisel of Mr. M‘Dowell, was unveiled 
on the occasion. We are proud to say that Mr. Brown is ‘an 
Irishman,” having being born in Ballymena in 1784, and having 
amassed a culossal fortune, has given this great proof of his philan- 
thropy in disbursing it. 

Some workmen at Nottingham recently turned up out of trenches 
for foundations of a new building a quantity of warlike, religious, 
and other implements, which are believed to have belonged to the 
inhabitants of Britain before the Roman invasion. They were par- 
chased by an antiquarian. 

The British Association for the advancement of Science will as- 
semble in Manchester in 1861; Mr. Fairbairn is appointed president. 
A preliminary meeting has been held, and a guarantee fund list 
opened. 

It is stated that the Board of Public Works is about causing a 
number of houses to be pulled down at Fortyfoot-road, Kingstown. 

New water works are proposed for the town of Tralee. 

The death of Mr. Jonathan Forster, the oldest engineer in the 
north of England, was announced last month. He was engineer at 
Wylam Colliery when experiments were made which ended in the 
adoption of the locomotive. 

During the recent restoration of St. Peter's Church, in the Isle of 
Thanet, a curious piece of panel sculpture (in alabaster) of the Cruci- 
fixion was discovered. 

The competition continues open till the 1st December for the 
prizes which ‘“‘ The Architectural Museum” (at South Kensington) 
has offered for good example of modelling, metal work, wood carving, 
of cartoous for painted glass, and of coloured decorations. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Wothley, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, sent in some specimens of a new process for enlarging 
photographs taken on colludion, either by solar or electric light. M. 
Wothley states that he arrives at these results by a series of mani- 
pulations, constituting almost a new art. By means of a hellustat 
he directs a broad pencil parallel of rays upon the negative impres- 
sion. The light, in passing through, forms a wide cone of diverging 
rays, which casts the enlarged image on a sheet of prepared paper. 
The impressions thus obtained may be of almust any dimensions; 
M. Wothley has produced some 8 feet by 5. The exposure to the 
light lasta about 25 minutes. For washing and fixing the impres- 
sions he employs various dexterous manipulatiuns, rendered necessary 
by the large surface to be operated upon. 

One of the great water pipes conveying the water from Loch 
Katrine to Glasgow burat recently, inundating the village of Mary- 
hill, destroying gardens, avenues, &c., forming rugged channels in 


smoke from the (closed) fire-place of the boiler must be made to | the streets, and carrying away kerb-stones, &c., before the progress 


circulate under the pavement of the two rooms of the bath, in the 
flues constructed for that purpose, before it is suffered to pass off 
into the chimney. The chimney shoul! stand on the outside of the 
building, and be made to lean agaiust, and be supported by the wall 
of the building. There should be a damper in this chimney. ... 
If it be required to heat the two rooms in a very short time—the 
one with vapour and the other with dry air, equally warmed and 
perfectly free from all disagreeable smells, this may be done by the 
following simple contrivance:—Let a cylinder of very thin copper, 
about eight inches in diameter, and five feet in length, be placed 
horizontally under the sofa in the dressing-room, and let the steam- 
pipe from the boiler be laid into it, with another pipe for carrying 
off the water resulting from the condension of the steam in it. By 
admitting steam into this tube the air in the room will soon be 
warmed, without any watery vapour being mixed with it; and by 
admitting steam into the bath-room, and allowing it to mix with 
the air of that room, a vapour-bath will be formed, and in a very 
few minutes will be ready for use.” 


The able and comprehensive manner in which Dr. Haughton 
treats his subject entitles him to much commendation. 


As an evidence of the business done by the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company of England in “coal,” it is stated that the postage of 
the circulars announcing the transfer of the department to an inde- 
pendent manager cost £125, and the time of twenty-six female 
clerks for a fortnight to fold and address the envelopes. Total num- 
ber of circulars issued per post—thirty thousand only! How many 
by delivery, deponent knoweth not. 

Mr. Barlow proposes to construct an aerial railway over London, 
on the suspension girder principle, with spans of 1,000 feet, and 
maintains that it would not exceed in cost £150,000 per mile. 


of the water was even partially stopped. 
Mr. Hobbs, the famous opener of locks, having taught the British 
public that there is really no such thing asa lock proof against 


being picked by an artist, is now about to return to his native 


country, there to spend in easy competence the remainder of his days. 

A new arrangement of screw propellers tried a short time since 
on the Serpentine is said to have been very successful,—the model, 
of only three tons burden, towing two barges laden with 90 tons of 
stone in shallow water at the rate of three miles an hour, with 20/b. 
steam pressure on the boilers. 

A novel application of the electric light was made recently at 
Shaffhausen, on the Rhine, in the illumination by five lamps of the 
celebrated cataract there. The effect is said to have been wonderful, 
and greatly entanced when coloured glass was employed. 

A steel plated shot-proof steam vessel, 400 feet in length, is now 
being built at Chatham Dockyard for the Government. She is to 
have Armstrong guns of the heaviest metal and the longest range. 

Mr. Howe, the inventor of the sewing machine, has, after much 
opposition, succeeded in obtaining a renewal of his patent in America. 

An experiment to substitute steel for iron in boilers has failed, it 
being found that the expansion and contraction of the former is 
much greater than the latter. 

A rifle bullet takes upwards of three seconds to fly 900 yards, and 
nearly eight seconds to fly 1,800 yards. 

Mr. John Greacen, jun., of New York, is said to have invented a 
means for preventing the emission of smoke from the funnels of 
locomotives, and has arranged that the tubes of the boiler are com- 
bined with reversible funnel connections, conveying the smoke to 
the rear of the train, and thereby obviating much discomfort to the 
passengers. 

The screw propeller was described and sketched by James Watt 
in a letter written in 1770. 
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The proposed great hotel at London-bridge is svt to be built, as 
the directors bave accepted an offer of the London and Brighton 
Company of £30,000 fur their lvase of tlhe premises, with the 
choice of another site, to which access will be given, refused in the 
former instance. 

A ccop Drawixe Pen.—We can speak somewhat confidently 
aft rthree months’ experience of a new drawing pen forwarded to us 
by the inventor, Mr. Stanley, mathematical instrument maker, of 
Gr. a: Turnstile, Holborn, London. Its chief merit consists in the 
strength of the under nib, which in most cases is so constructed as 
t» yield to the slightest pressure against the square, and consequently 
produces a line of unequal thickness, but by the pen in question that 
defect is completely rendered impossible. Our attention bas also 
been directed to a new form of T squares manufactured at this estub- 
lishment, and which are considerably wider at the stock than at the 
e itremity, ensuring a much greater steadiness of motion than those 
ordinarily in vogue. ' 

New Srreer ror Catcutra.— The opening of a new 
street between Jaun Bazar and Dhurumtollah, the breadth 
of which is to be thirty-six feet, has been sanctioned; the 
estimated cost of this is 20,000 rs. Also, it is proposed 
that the portion of Sudder-street which lies between Madye’s- 
Jane and Chowringhee-road, should be widened to 50 feet, and that 
a good and convenient entrance frum Sudder-street to the Suuall 
Cause Court should be made; the cost of this improvement is esti- 
mated at 44,000 rs. 

A Cvuriosity.—A subscriber in a northern town forwards us the 
following paragraph, copied verbatim from an architect's specifica- 
tion, and says, he never knew the quality and dimensions uf woik- 
men to be provided for in a specification before :—* All materials 
and workmen, that the inspector may consider not in accordance 
with the terms of the specitication, in quality or dimensions, are to 
be removed on notice off the company’s premises by the contractor, 
and proper materials supplicd by the contractor, and also cHicient 
workmen.” 

AMERICAN- FASHIONED STKAMERS FOR Lovan Ernnk.—We learn 
that the Erne Company propose placing on this lake (the ‘* Winder- 
mere” of Ireland) steaners on the same model as thuse on the River 
St. Lawrence, combining great speed, light draught of water, good 
carrying qualities, with luxurious saloons, and cheap fares. On the 
St. Lawrence they are under 200 feet long, the locks of the canals 
only admitting that length; but on the Great Lakes and Hudson 
River they are from 350 to 500 feet, their beam usually being from 
one-ninth to one-eleventh of their length. On the Hudson are the 
fastest and finest river steamers of the world, attaining a speed of 
25 to 28 miles per hour; some of their saloons are luxuriously 
furnished, being from 800 to 400 feet long. With the same fuel 
and equal cost, they can carry four times the number of passengers. 

Nove. Aquevuct Biuipon.—tThe city of Washington, in the 
United States, has made a noble effort to supply the capital witb 
pure water. An aqueduct bridge is one of the most important 
features in the engineering works. It was constructed to satisfy 
the double necessity of furnishing both the capital and the neigh- 
bouring city of Georgetown with water, and as a means of commu- 
nication between the two places. It is constructed of iron, and 
crosses a rapid stream, known as Rock Creek. Its single arch mea- 
sures 200 feet across, and is formed of two rows of pipes, of 50 
inches internal diameter, resting on massive pillars of masonry. 
This is one of the boldest and most ingerious engineering under- 
takings of the day. 
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Batns.—As an addition to a huuse while building, nothing is so 
useful as a bath-room, for in these days of econ.my in almost every- 
thing. economy in health is becomi. g 50 well known and appreciated, 
that the desire fur the means of health and cleanliness increase with 
knowledge ; and all who can affurd the luxury of a bath will enjoy 
it. Therefore, houses having this convenience, will certainly more 
easily let where such a convenicnce exists. ‘The buth-rvuum from 
time immemorial haa Leen one of the most sumptuous luxuries of 
the east ; and has existed in Europe for centuries, but has been con- 
fined to the few. The wonderful cures effected by the agency of 
water directed the attention of Mr. Bulwer Lytton to the establish- 
ment at Malveru, where he was so successfully treated, that he after- 
wards gave a little work to the public, expatiating on the bencfits 
of the system iu general, and the efficacy of private baths in parti- 
cular. No sooner ix a want established than skill is Lrought to bear 
upon it which rarely fails to produce the desiratum required. Mr. 
Phillips, of Skinner-strect, Stow-hill, London, bas manufactured a 
gas bath, displaying a great amount of ingenuity and skill which is 
worthy of every credit ; neatness is combined with good workman- 
ship and moslerate prices. ‘This bath can be heated in the shuit 
space of half an hour, an advantage of incalculable benefit in case 
of sicknesa, indepeud-nt of its general use. ‘The cost of heating this 
great convenience is quite nominal, 2d. It has also a linen warmer. 
We would recommend all builders to inspect this bath, aud satisfy 
themselves of its yrcat merit.— Builder's Weekly Keporter. 
rrr re EE 

| THE THEATRES. 

Frexcn Pcara.—During the last month the Zouaves, who founded the 
theatre at Inkermann, have been performing for a brief period at our Theatre 
Royal in some petite comedies. They are clever no doubt, but save for the 
associations connected with their theatrical career would scarcely prove at- 
tractive. Mr. Walter Montgomery. a young actor of considerable ability, but 
whose forte 1s tragedy dee dedly, has also completed a brief engugement, 
Public expectation was greatly raised by the English and American press re- 
specting Mr. J. Drew, a dellneator of Irish character, now performing. snd we 
were led to hove for a prototype ef * Power." While awarding that gentleman 
approbation for what merit he does possess, we must frankly state, that he is 
net an Irish diamond of the first water. It may be fastidioisness, but we 
believe that actors fn this line travel too far beyond the bou. dary of consistency, 
and seek to please by curicaturing rather daar by genuine drellery. We Eve 
in tuo progressive, too educational an age to reconcile vulgur expressions, and a 
forced brogue, not to be equalled In the wilds of Connemara, with the posiiion 
of « gentleman in society. We allude to Whe /rish Ambassador, unl more 
generally than specially. In other characters the remark is, perhaps, not appli- 
cable to sume extent, nevertheless in al/to a degree. In plain truth, however, 
the delineation of Irish charucter as ut present popular, is neither nationally 
nor individually creditable. 

Tue Queen's THKaTKK—If variety be charming, those who desire it have 
abundance to partake of in this favourite pluce of «amusement, where comedy, 
tragedy, and music alternately hold thelr courts, and receive the upprobation 
of an admiring multitude. The lessee, a host in himself—thongh his manage- 
rial occ upations preclude his frequent appearance in public—invariably secures 
the best available tulent from the Loneon boards, and amongst those who 
recently appeared were Miss M. Oliver, Miss bk. Jucobs, Mr. J. Clarke, und 
Mr. J. L. Toole, one of the must popular comiques of the day. 


BANKRUPT BUILDERS. 


Gustavus Hndson, of 47, Cupel-strect. 

George Robinson, builder, Dalkey (was brought up for final examina- 
tion on the 23rd ult. The assignees did not oppose, snd admitted that the 
bankrupt had piven a satisfactory statement. The case was vrdered ¢) stand 
over fur a week pending the vouching of certain accvunts). 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.— We acknowledge to have received from George Francis 
Train, Esq., patentee for Europe of * Street Railways,” a full report in painphlet 


form of the proceedings und banquet on the occasion of the opening of the frst 
line at Birkeuhvad, 


VW. WARNE AND CO. 


ALL the attention of Engineers and others to their PATENT MINERALIZED and VUL- 


CANIZED INDIA-RUBBER, in Sheets, and fur Valves, Washers, Railway Buffers, Bearing Springs; Hose Pipes (delivery and 
suction), Flexible ‘Tubings, Driving Belts, and to their improved Anglo-Anierican FLEXIBLE CANVAS and INDIA-RUBBER 


PACKING, for Steam Juints and Piston Rods. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NEW PATENT MINERALIZED KAMPTULICON, 


AND OF THE 


MINERALIZED INDIA-RUBBER SOUNDLESS CARPET CLOTH 


Combining Exrrene 
TO THB FKET AND SOFTNESS TO TUK TREAD. 


? 
F.exisitity, and consequent non-liability to cracking; Duxaviuity and Imrsnakaniniry to Wet; WALMTIE 


: SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARNE'S NEW PATENT INDIA-RUBBER MATS. ; ; 
These Mats consist of Tubes of India-Rubber, of various configurations, placed vertically in contact with each other, and are far more 


efficient than any other description of Mat. 


No ordinary wear can sensibly affect them; they thoruughly clean the fect like 


a brush, and the dirt removed falling through the cells formed by the tubes, is not carried by the feet on to the floors and passages, which 
are consequently kept perfectly clean; and by removing the Mat, the accumulated dirt is easily swept away. They are also made with backs. 


The Mats never clog, require no beating, and are readily cleansed by water. ; ; 
Indestructible by damp or wet, these Mata, made to any shape, size, or thickness, are 


and it neither lodges on or is absorbed by them. 
especially suitable for uncovered passages and out-of-door purposes. 


Unlike all other Mats, water in no way injures them, 


The invention is peculiarly applicable for Mats for Baths, Conservatories, Laundries, Sculleries, Ships, Steamers, Omnibusses, 
Carriages, and Seats, also fur Churches, &c.; and for Scrubbing Brushes for Decks, and Wooden and Stone Floors, and for Heuse- | 


maids’ Mats. 


All Mats are marked W. WARNE and CO., Patentees, London. Orders received at the London Warehouse, 9, GRESHAM-STREET 


WEST, E.C.; or at the Factory, TOTTENHAM, N, MIDDLESEX. 
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GLASS SHADES 


For the protection of Articles liable to injury from exposure. 


Aquaria and Propagating Glasses, and Fern Cases; 


A very large Stock of 
CUT AND PLAIN TABLE GLASS, 


Including Decanters, Wine Glasses, Carufts, Finger Glasses, Jugs, and Goblets, and every other article, From 1s. per soot. 


required fur the Table. Also an extensive assortment of ORNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE. 
PLATE GLASS: PATENT PLATE GLASS; 
Sueet and Crown Wixpow Grass; Rotturp Rouen Puate and HorticttturaL SHEET GLAss; 
PAINTED, STAINED, und Ornamental Winpow GLAss, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AT 


SOHN CARRICE’S, 
5, MARY'S-ABBEY, DUBLIN. 


THOMAS PHILLIPS, 
55, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


GAS APPARATUS FOR GENERAL DOMESTIC. PURPOSES. 


GAS BATHS, Gas Stoves from 16s. 
COOKING APPARATUS from £1, for Roasting, Baking, & 
HALLS, CONSERVATORIES, PUBLIC BUILD- 
, INGS, &c., Heated by Gas or Hot Water. 

~ Baths encased in Mahogany, Plain Wood, or Oak, and fixed 
Y on reasonable terms in any part of the country. 


ESTIMATES AND PLANS GIVEN. 


N.B.—Patent Safety Atlas Chandeliers, and all kinds of 
Superior Gasfittings; Outside Lamps, Posts, dc., for 
Public Buildings; Outside Reflecting Lamps, dc., for 
Shops; Portable Coppers for either Gas or Fuel; Superior 
Irou Tubes and Fittings for Gas, Steam, or Hot Water, £c. 


A PROSPKCTUS SENT FREE BY POST. 


NEW GAS REGULATOR AND PURIFIER. 
ESSRS. DEFRIES & SONS, of London, having taken 


\ out a Patent for the above new Gus Burner, we beg to announce that we 
have Just made arrangements with them for the special sale of It. 

This artistic and complete Burner is the most economical ever introduced, 
and is the admiration of all scientific men, on account of the various qualities 
it possesses. 

First—It purifies the Gas by filtration, and allows no more Gas to pass 
through the Burner than is absolutely required to give u full, clear, and 
brilliant light. 

Second—It effectually checks all undue pressure, and does away with the 
unpleasant flickering and noise caused by the same. 

Third—The interior is anti-corrosive, and is impossible to get out of order, 
and when once set right It will last for years, 

Fourth—This Burner answers with any common nib, and is unerring in its 
operation. 

Fiith—It cun be fitted by the most inexperienced hand. 

Sixth—Though last, not leagt—it effects a saving of 25 per cent. 


Price ls. Sd. each. 
GREGG AND SON (Sole Agents), 


LAMP MAKERS AND GAS FITTERS, 
18, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN 


CMU 


SITES FOR DETACHED HOUSES—BRAY LINE. 
IPIIE Lands of FOXROCK, GALLOPING GREEN, and KERRYMOUNT, 


are now being laid out for 


DETACHED VILLAS, 


and will be let at very moderate rents, in large or sinall lots, from half an acre upwards, at from £6 to £12 
per statute acre. They command magnificent views of sca and mountain, are but two miles from Kings- 
town and Monkstown, and a few minutes’ walk of Stillergan station at one end and Carrickmines at the 
other, besides which a new statlon will shortly be established between tliem on the lands of Foxrock, 
whereby the entire of this beautiful building district will be within from two to ten minutes of ruilway 
accommodution. 

A few superior Sites will be reserved for Terraces, with and without pleasure ground in front. 

A large number of lots have been already let, some of the louses are nearly finished, and others in 
progress. Omnibuses will shortly ply dally between Foxrock und Kingstown for bathing, shopping. &c. 

Lease for ever. Landed Estates Court title for most of the property; the rest is held direct from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 

N.B.—Bricks, Stone, Sand and Lime on the property. Lithographed maps, showing the new roads, 


&c., muy be had from 
BENTLEY & SON, 


110, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, 
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D PARQUET FLOORS, 
ARROWSMITH'S PATENTED, 


QOH! 


= ‘ ~~ 
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The * Wood Mosaic,” 1 inch 
thick throughout (not veneered), for Halls and Ke- 
ception-rooms, rendering them, if desired, available 
for dancing or otherwise A beautiful and intrins‘e 
border for ‘Turkey and other carpets, staircases, 
panelling, &e.; also for round the ALTag and Foyt 
of CuurcHes (being much warmer than stone), as 
at Escrick Church, York; St. Gregory's, Chelten- 
ham; Mickleover, Derby. &c. 


80, NEW BOND-STREET. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 
\ ICHAEL DOLAN, 39, Lower 


Mount-sTrneet, Duntax. Fifteen Years at Min- 
ton and Co's, London. Estimates fur Tiles, Cement, 
Labour, éc. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 
PAVEMENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 
Agents to Maw and Co., are prepared to supply De- 
sins fur Floors of Churches, Conservatories, Entrance 
Halls, and Passages, with proper Workmen to lay 

them in any part of Ireland. 
Vurious specimens may be seen at their Warerooms, 

ll anp 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


ELLIS AND CO., 
MALONE MILLS, BELFAST, 
Munufucturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE Roorine, SHEETING, INODOROUS, 
AND BoILer FRITS. 

Sole Agents in Dublin, 

Messrs. CAROLIN axv EGAN, 20, EDEN-QUAY. 


SPHALTIC ROOFING FELT, a 

light, clean, economical, and durable roofing, 
price 1d. per square foot. Samples and instructions 
may be had gratis in answer to Ictters rrom any part 
addressed to MAURICE BROOKS, Ironmoxcenrry, 
Gvass, & Room Paper WaREHOUSK, SACKVILLE-PLACK. 


PATENT SELF-REGULATING WIND ENGINE, 


For Pumping, Grinding, 
Chaff Cutting, Sawing, 
or for Driving other Jla- 
chines. This valuable 
invention is strongly re- 
commended to the No- 
bility, Land Owners, and 
Fariners of Ireland. It 
fs already extensively 
used in England and the 
Colonies; and the most 
satisfactory references 
can be given. For driin- 
ing lund it is invaluable; 
it has the following ad- 
vantages over the steam 
engine—it costs nothing 
for fuel; will work safely 
day und night with oc- 
caslonal attention; it is 
easily and cheaply 
erected and kept in re- 
pair; a boy can start it, 
stop it, or alter its speed. 
All particulars may 
be obtained upon cn- 
- closing one stamp to J. 
R. Peitt, Sole Manufacturer, 17, Park-strect, South- 
wark, London; or to Mr. L. RB. Moongy, 26, Sum- 
mer-hill, Dublin. 


N ADDITIONAL WAREROOMN, 
for the better display of a large and varied col- 

lection of Murble Chimney Pieces and Fire Grates, 

has been added. 

MAURICE BROOKS, 


SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 
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Ghe Dublin Builder, 


Vor. ITL.—No. 24. 


OUR’ THIRD YEAR! 

NDER circumstances highly pleasing, and influenced by 

¥S feelings of sincere gratitude for the patronage and encourage- 
¢ ment extended so far to the proprietor of this journal, we— 
a3 usual on the completion of one volume and prior to the commence- 
ment of another — take occasion to address a few observations 
relative to the past and future of our mission. When, at the 
corresponding period of the year 1859, we devoted a chapter to a 
similar purpose, we were on the eve of an important change—one, 
which if unsuccessful in its result, might have proved most 
disastrous—we allude to the introduction of illustrations! but 
cheered by your kind and encouraging voice, which constantly 
whispered in our ear Richelieu’s motto of ‘ Never say fail,” we 
entered on the additional responsibility, and now—as all people will 
after a difficulty has been surmounted—we regard the event with 
much gratification. To it mainly must also in justice be acknow- 
ledged the rapidly-acquired popularity of the journal, the important 
advertisement display, and a largelv increased circulation through- 
out the kingdom. At the time alluded to we promised that this 
department should be conducted “in a atyle commensurate with 
resources at command ;” and with some confidence we now ask your 
opinion has it been so? That a young journal cannot aford to cope 
with old-established profcesional cotemporarics in the excellence or 
variety of its illustrations, or command the same extensive staff of 
eminent artists, we freely acknowledge; however, far from adopting 
an apologetic tone, we submit, that if a comparison be instituted 
between the manner in which our task bas been fulfilled in our 
infancy, and others in theirs, or with “ the attempts” of Irish journals 
that preceded us, we may in truth stand upon our merits without 
apprehension of suffering thereby. Avoiding a critical and tedious 
disquisition, or without indulging more than is legitimate in the 
egotistical, we refer with some just pride to the manipulation of the 
wood engravings in Nos. 13, 14, 18, and 20 respectively; all of 
which, but the two last especially, elicited much volunteered com- 
mendation at both sides of the Channel, and were pronounced— 
although Jrish works—to be fully equal to the highest London 
standard. 

Desirous, therefore, to render further facility for the display of Irish 
talent, we have placed several new subjects in the hands of 
our engravers, Messrs, Georar A. Hanon and WILtiam 
OtpHan, and faithfully promise our patrons that they shall, 
by the excellence of their production, materially contribute 
to the character of the Dusiix Boritprr as an_ illustrated 
periodical. At the suggestion of valued friends we stepped some- 
what out of the beaten path in presenting lithographic illustrations, 
but were pleased to find that they met with an encouraging recep- 
tion. In Nos. 16, 19, 21, 22, and 23 were included supplementary 
lithographed sheets illustrating various buildings particularised in 
the Index, for the production of which we sought the best available 
local assistance, and believe that the gentleman to whom we en- 
trusted their execution, Mr. W. Morrisson, fulfilled his task most 
creditably. 

Honesty and independence of spirit have been our guiding stars 
in the conduct of the editorial department, and faithful observance 
of the motto, “merit to him to whom merit is due!” has alik 
characterised our criticisms of the deeds of friends and strangers. 
We have sought to combine in each publication instruction, variety, 
and originality — how far we have succeeded in doing so creditably it 
remains for you to determine; and though the responsibility has mainly 
devolved on the proprietor, acting in the double capacity of financier 
and iitterateur, we must nevertheless, with all due respect, acknowledge 
the occasional assistance of a couple of valued contributors. It 
is our determination to adopt a similar course as long as we may be 


permitted to guide the helm; and should our effort to maintain the 
unanimous approving sentiments — substantially evidenced as 
having been so far odtatned—prove successful, we shall be afforded 
additional subject for congratulation; and should even those stric- 
tures which, in the performance of a public duty, we are occasionally 
compelled to impose, raise up a minority of foes, we shall confidently 
fall back on the overwhelming majority of our friends, and console 
ourselves with the conviction so significantly expressed in the fami- 
liar quotation, Afens sibi conscia recti. 

We are now on the eve of increased responsibility—viz , fort-. 
nightly publication; but ‘‘ growing with our growth, and strength- 
ening with our strength,” we as cheerfully encounter it, as we have 
done others previously, especially as the public voice desires it, and 
that we are assured the same kind and generous spirit which has 
hitherto maintained us in a Jess important undertaking will stcer us 
clearly through the difficulties of this. Unthinking minds may 
have chided us silently for our slowness—for not rushing recklessly 
into overwhelming expense; to rcjoice for a while in congratulations 
for our ‘‘ enterprise,” and then consign ourselves to contemptible 
oblivion. But we have adopted, as results prove, the more prudent 
course,—we preferred to creep before we essayed to walk; we have 
invited friends to extend a helping hand to guide us through our 
childhood, and even now, though casting off the swathes of infancy, 
we cannot afford to dispense with our generous guardian— the Public. 
Still we most anxiously look fur a continuance of—nay, for extended 
—patronage, and on our part no effort shall be wanting to render 
the journal in every respect a credit to this country, as with every — 
sincerity we acknowledge that the English professional organs are to 
theirs. Various causes, amongst others the following, which we may 
briefly enumerate, prompt us to this step: first, because the majonty 
of our subscribers being professionals, or otherwise connected with 
scientific and artistic matters, anxiously seek in a class periodical for 
the earliest intelligence of news, and reports of proceedings of insti- 
tutes identified with their pursuits ; and secondly, that to establieh an 
exclusive organ, equal facilities should be afforded in the advertise- 
ment ag in the editorial department in the matter of engineering and 
building contracts especially. To each of these most important con- 
siderations a monthly journal offers impediments; in the former, by 
publications of more frequent issue obtaining by a lengthened period 
precedence in recording ‘‘ news,” which afterwards becomes stale and 
second-hand; and in the latter, owing to the awkwardness of date, 
preventing the advertisement pages being adopted as extensively as 
they would be otherwise. To our minds even a fortnighily issuc is 
not sufficient, and when we find oursclves justified in taking 
the additional step of publishing it tceekly we shall not fail 
to adopt it. In conclusion, we must offer one word more of 
acknowledgment for past favours, and reiterate our hope that 
the continued patronage of friends and the public will ensure for us 
a prosperous fucure. 


a 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, SAINT JOHNSTON, COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 


Tris structure, which was commenced on the 4th of April, 1857, is 
now nearly completed, and will be consecrated on the 9th inst. The 
site is in front of the railway, as it passes from Derry to Strabane 
and Enniskillen, reposing quietly on the banks of the geutly gliding 
ek ‘Where, In delightful streams, 
The Foyle, the darling of the ocean, flowa.” 
And where, at each returning tide, this noble and majestic river, at 
its widest expanse 
“ Wastens back so merry, 
To join the briny sea at Derry.” 

The church is built in the medieval style; all [ts windows have 
scoisson arches. The plan is in the form of a Latin cross, and com- 
prises in its arrangements, nave, transepts, chancel, porch, and 
sacristy, with a bell gable over the chancel arch. In the bell tower 
there is provision for two bells, which will be made of cast steel— 
the one to summon the congregation, and the other the sanctus bell. 
The entire length of the church is 109 feet 5 inches, and its greatest 
breadth 56 feet 5 inches, and from the ground floor to the apex of 
the roof, 50 feet. ‘The character of the exterior is simple, and alto- 
gether free from unnecessary ornamentation. Its principal light is 
obtained from tracericd windows in four gables or extremities of the 
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cross. In the interior the chancel arch forms an important feature, 
the central part of which rises from pillared corbels of marble, with 
sculptured heads of the Apostles Ss. Peter and Paul. The arclies 


leading to the side chapels, which are placed in the north and south. 


transepts, have plain soffits, relieved with polychromy. From the 
chancel arch six steps of polished store lead up to the high altar, 
which has al! the requisite arrangemntents of seditia, piscina, credence 
shelf, aumsbry, reredus, &c. ‘The high altar is built of Caen stone, 
and rests against a reredos of the same beautiful material, from the 
atelier of Messrs. Bartf and Co., Dublin ‘The panels of altar and 
reredlos are eniched with mo.sic and enamel work, containing suita- 
ble nionograms and e.clesiastieal emblems. The reredos is divided 
ito seven c mpartinents, the central one rising higher than the 
others, and forming a canopy over the tabernacle, terminating in @ 
cross. ‘The bosses ure carved into beautiful pieczs of fruit, foliage, 
and flowers, on either side of the altar, supported on corbels, are 
elegantly executed carved figures, in Caen stone, of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and St. Joseph. The roof of the church is open tim- 
ber work, planed and rabetted with Gothic principals in the chancel, 
having their spandrils pierced with trefoil, and supported on struts 
resting on stone corbils, containing memorials of the Passion. The 
chancel roof is after being stained and varnished, in imitation of 
oak. The walle of same have been grounded with two coats of oil 
paint, to prepare them for future ornamentation. The chancel floor 
is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, of varions colours. A large 
space at the west door, and in front of the chancel, and all the pas- 
sages tn the nave and transepts, are filled in with Staffordshire red, 
blue, and buff quarries, the tiles next the chaneel being of an 
octazonal form. ‘The benches are stained and varnished. 
All the windows are filled in with tinted cathedral and 
stained glass, in lead sashes. ‘The west window consists of four 
lights or bays, and is executed in tinted glass, with coloured borders. 
In the large circle of the tracery is the representation of an ange} 
bearing a shield, with the holy pame; in the smaller eircles are 
monograms of St. Patrick and St. Columbkill, whilst in the upper 
circle is appropriately introduced the tiara and keys of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. ‘The south transept window is of three lights, in the centre 
one of which is a full-length figure of St. Baithin, the patron of the 
church. He is dreased in the costume of a mitred abbot, having been 
second abbot of the monastery of lona in Scotland, and the imme- 
diate successor and relative of St. Columbkille. In the other lights 
and tracery are sacred emblems and monograms. The north tran- 
sept cuntains a beautiful design. In the centre light is a figure of 
St. Peter taken in a storm at sea, with the waves beating furiously 
against the sides of the ship, full of peril and danger, when a star 
suddenly appears, throwing its rays upon him and alongside the 
anchor, the emblem of hope. The saint is represented stretching 
forth his arms with joy on seeing it, and beneath the motto, ‘ Ave 
Mauris Stella.” From the top-mast is seen floating in the breeze the 
pennant, with these words, ‘ Regnum Di et justitia ejus”—* Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his justice.” On either side is the 
lily, the emblem of purity, and the Cear de Marie, and in the 
tracery are monograms and emblems connected with the life of the 
Virgin. The east window contains three lights, and is flied in 
with tinted glass of a geometric pattern, with ornamental coloured 
borders. In the tracery are introduced emblems of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the eusps being filled in with trefoil. The lancet windows 
in the chancel contain representations of winged cherubs. The 
stained glass has been all supplied by Messrs. Barff & Co., of Potter's- 
alley, Dublin, church decorators A side altar has been erected in 
the east end of the north transept, richly ornamented in colour and 
gold. The centre panel eontains a Piesa in alto relievo, with adoring 
angels on either side, The reredos is all of enamelled work, in blue 
and gold, with a very appropriate and beautiful design. Tis altar 
has been also supplied by the Messrs. Barff & Co. There is some 
carving on the spandrils and corbels of the west window, exeeuted 
by Mr. Doherty, of Derry, a native artist. The entire masonry and 
tiling of this church was executed by Mr. Samuel M‘Elwee, builder. 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, architect. ‘Ibere has been expended on its 


erection, up to the present time, upwards of £2,000, and £400 
More are required. 


Florence has decreed a statue to Dante. It is to be executed by 
nee Pazzi of Ravenna, and must be completed before the end of 

A letter from Turin says—“ Florence is making preparatio 
a grand exhibition, which is to take place next seh a aales ane 
is to bear the name of the ‘Italian Exhibition.’ The principal towns 
will co-operate by sums of money. The city of Florence gives 
100,000 fr. ; the Provincial Council of Florence, 30,000 fr.; Milan 
20,000 fr.; Leghorn, 10,000 fr.; and Pisa, 7,000 fr.” 

It is intended to apply next session to alter and enlarge the pro- 


vision of the act in the 58rd 
George III., relating to Fitawilliam-sqna ca a of the reign of King 


LAW REPORTS. 


Amongst the cases entered for hearing at sitting after the present 
Michaelmas Term we find the following, relating to disputes con- 
nected with our province:—John Farrell, builder, v. James Bolger; 
work and labour: Edward Henry Carson, architect, v. Jaines 
Tyrrell; work and labour. 

O’ Reilly v. Brennan.The atguments in this case, a new trial 
motion, have eonchuded. The action was brought by a builder to 
recover compensation for work done for the defendant at Bray. 
Mr. R. Armstrong, Q.C., was heard on behalf of the defendant in 
showing-cause aguinst the conditional ordef. Judgment reserved. 


BANERUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY COURT. 


Inve J. F. Carson, a Bankrupt.—The bankrupt had been engaged 
in the timber trade in this city. The matter recently came before the 
court on application tv re-open the final examination, which the late 
Judge M‘Cann refused to pass, and the bankrupt was now four 
years out of business. Judge Berwick said that in looking over the 
schedule it appeared to him that the failure of the bankrupt was 
brought about by circumstances that might occur to any trader. 
He would not now, after the lapse of four years, refuse the final ex- 
amination. _— 
BANKRUPT. 

John Kelty, of Baltymabon, Co Longford, buikier and eontractos. 
INSOLVENT. 
William Lynch, of Queenstown, carpenter. 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSINGS® 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ORDERS. 


Of erst, where orient summer warms, 
The gods with mortals blending, 
Engendered grand and graceful forms, 

Supreme and never ending; 
Poets climbed Parnassus hizh, 
And heroes cross'd the borders, 
While angel artists cleft the sky, 
And shower’d down “the Orders.” 


A giant race in Dorus then, 
Of mind and mettle massive, 
Fought like Titans, felt like men, 
Yet calm withal and passive. 
The first descending shaft they clutch d, 
They raised a stern recorder— 
A work of art, of time untouch’d, 
The Herculean Order. 


Anon, in dear Ionia, art 
With purer incense breathed, 
And yearning for a nobler part, 
A glorious seroll she wreathed ; 
Robed with grace, from earth upborne, 
The world did accord her 
That regal head-dress she has worn, 
The queenly Matron Order. 


Then Corinth's inspiration shone, 

A quickening impulse giving ; 
Sculptors carved her dead in stone, 

And lithographed her living. 
Conceptions, serial and sublime, 

With flowers were culled to borcer, 
The chef-deuvre of all time, 

The chaste Virginal Order. - 


Heirs of Greek and Roman sires, 
Brother artists, scan the story, 
How the Goth has raised his spires 
From the debris of your glory. 

Back te your Pagan prototype, 
And let our art awarders 
Adjudge aright, and then outwipe 


The fungs on the Orders. C. C. H——-y. 


Woor.awn LiGHren with Gas.—The above splendid residence 
of the Right Hon. Lord Ashtown—the extensive buildings eonnected 
with which have recently been completed—has been lighted with 
gas. Messrs. Edmundson and Co., of this city, were employed to 
carry it into effect by means of their patent Gas Apparatus. The 
same firm have recently completed at Moore Abbey large additions 
to the gas works which they had previously erected fer the most 
noble the Marquis of Drogheda. 


ae ae ls ee ote AT Seen re eee 

® We desire'te:note that the compositions under this title are by a working 
carpenter, whose animus pee evidently a Hae directed, we insert them from 
motives of encouragement, and not as contributions of bigh poetic merit. (Ep 
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RESUME OF PROGRESS. 


PN the fulfilment of our mission, it has been our constant care to 
h present the readers of this journal with a periodical record of 
the various iinprovements—or constructive works, whether im- 
provements or no!—which have been in progress, not only in the 
metropolis, but throughout Ireland; it, therefure, appears suitable 
that we should—privr to the commencement of our third annual 
volume—glance over the pages of the second, which this number 
completes, and refresh the memory of our readers with a brief com- 
pendium. 

Reterring to the intelligence presented from the provinces, we 
must, as a preliminary, agaén make special mention of the courtesy 
of the several Irish companies—the Midland Great Western, the 
Great Southern and Western, and the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet; as also of the London and North-western, command- 
ing the main artery from this metropolis to the world's em- 
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fore, dwell on it at present; but we presume, that as that gentle- 
man has so much identified himself with the structure alluded to, 
he is equally prepared to become the recipient of responsibility 
for the result, as merit for the intentiom 

Still refersing to this peculiar branch, we may remind the readers 
of this journal that our chief illustrations have comprehended some 

; Very noteworthy subjects, amongst which we may enumerate the 
wood engravings of Limerick Roman Catholic Cathedral (No. 18), 
Cookstown Parochial ditto (No. 19), SS. Peter and Paul's ditto, Cork 
(No. 20), together with lithographic views of the new Molyneux 

| Church and Asylum (No 16), of the approved designs for St. 

, Andrew's Parochial Church (No. 21), of Holycross Church, Tramore 

' (No. 22), Laon Cathedral (No. 23), and others. 

The aspect of our streets is certainly such as we must offer con- 
gratulations upon, whether in the improving architectural exteriors 
or our shop fronts, the widening of pathways, the removal of 

' dilapidated structures and the substitution of a better, more taste- 


porium of science, art, and commerce—who, with a kindness not | ful, and more permanent class, the pavement and sewerage opera- 
only to be appreciated by onrselves as an individual compliment, ; tions, and moreover the greater regard for sanitary considerations 
but by the public, which thereby acquires what might lave been | manifest throughout. Occasionally personally judging by contrast 


otherwise unobtainable, placed their respective lines at our service. 


Keeping within the extended circle which the above title com- 
prebends, we may note, that in the early portion of the current year 
we devoted considerable space to the special consideration of the 
all-important aod all-engrossing topic, ‘* Tue Water Suppry,” 
as also in subsequent numbers to a detailed record of the various 
lengthened corporate discussions thereun, the evidence ad:luced before, 
and the able and conclusive report of, the Royal Cuminissioner, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E. So far the questiuns of quantity, quality, and 
Jeasibility have been set at rest by the selection of the Vartry pro- 
ject, and it now remains for the citizens to contribute liberally 
towards the heivy outlay to be incurred in procuring a whulesome 
and abundant supply. Somewhat akin to this, “ the drinking foun- 
tain movement”—vhich almost amounted to a universal furore— 
was extended to our metropolis and some of the provincial towns, 
eff cting the philanthropic purpose in a degiee, but unhappily not 
combined with that amount of artistic application for which great 
fucility is afforded in such subjects. Desirous, however, that the 
fault of the public here should not lie in want of good example, we 
at some difficulty procured and presented various illustrations of such 
structures, executed with approval elsewhere. The mania has now 
partially subsided, and let us hope that architects will be thereby 
afforded more leisure for judgment in their designs, and that appro- 
priate and artistic adaptations may be plentifully substituted for the 
present varieties of “mural slabs,’ partaking very largely of 
“ churchyard fashions.” 

In the department of ecclesiastical work our chronicle has decidedly 
preponderated, and it is highly gratifying to observe that a complete 
revolution in taste and skilful arrangement of structures fur the 
worship of the Most High, by all persuasions, is palpable throngh- 
out. Excepting in some remute districts, where probably profes- 
sional services were, owing to limited funds, rather difficult of 
attainment, the barn type of church structures is being rapidly 
displaced by those pf more orthodoxical fashion; but even there, 
may be found occasional recent tracings from the architect's hand, 
par example in a wild and somewhat difficult of access neighbour- 
hood, situated in the Co. Mayo at Ballaghadereen and Charlestown, 
whither, en route to Ballina, Castlebar, &c., our steps were directed 
in July last. Of this class, perhaps one of the most—if not the 
most—iinportant subjects for consideration is the restorative work 
now in progress at our venerable St. Patrick's Cathedral, suggested 
and matured through the munificence of a wealthy and philan- 
thropic citizen, Mr. Guinness. Professionals naturally regard, and 
justly so, with interest any interference with a time-hallowed struc- 
ture like this, eapecially if not directed by competent supervision ; 
and communications—which we felt in justico bound to insert— 
were addreased to this journal, remonstrating on the misguided 
course pursued by the donor in not employing, ab tnttio, a qualified 
architect; nevertheless, though exception is taken to the guiding 
principle, due honour is cheerfully awarded from all quarters for 
praiseworthy spirit and intentions. We have already expressed 
eur opinion explicitly on this abstract question, and we need not, there- 


; with other towns, not only in Ireland but throughout the kingdom, 
| we have no hesitation in saying that Dublin is progressing in a ratio 
much greater than is generally imagined. Look to our public or 
our private streets, and compare not only the humber of tenantless 
; dwellings of 1860 with those of 1850, but see the enormously in- 
creasing value of property at every side—the south side especially ; 
business houses in our now leading thoroughfares bringing large 
fines and heavy rents, which not very long ago were available fur a 
comparative trifle, for an alleged reason of decline in the locality ; 
antiquated and stunted fagades paling before “ye moderne architects,” 
and munictpal progress almost immeasurable must be admitted. For 
one district the most comprehensive municipal improvements were 
confined to the neighbourhood of the Four Courts, where old and 
dilapidated structures, narrow lanes, &c., have been displaced to 
make room fora suitable addition to that building, and for the ex- 
tension of Church-street, thereby ensuring a direct and spacious 
thorouchfare from our line of quays to the Broadstone (M.G.W.) 
terminus. 

That the all-important desidcratum of fitting and commodious 
markets will follow in the wake of progress we doubt not, but as the 
question is discussed more fully elsewhere, we abstain from dwelling 
on it in this chapter. With the exception of the National Gallery, 
the Kildare-street new Club-house, Harcourt-street Terminus, the 
Commercial Hall, St. Saviour’s and St. James’ Churches, it has not 
been permitted us to chronicle any other public work, excepting 
those alrea'ly mentioned in this notice. Referring to railway exten- 
sion, we believe it not improbable that at no very distant period the 
rapidly increasing traffic of the Dublin and Wieklow Company will 
necessitate important works at their Westland-row Terminus; and 
we may also note with pleasure that the long contemplated Liffey 
branch line is in actual course of construction, the contract having 
been recently disposed of to Messrs. Moore, brothers, What may 
follow from the completion of this we will not now state, though 
‘in our mind's eye” we see a comprehensive scheme ‘looming ia 
the distance.” The practical application of horse tramways to our 
streets and thoroughfares will soon form an important item for con- 
sideration. It is said that a new bridge will be built at the Custom- 
house, that Carlisle-bridge till ve either widened or rebuilt more 
spaciously, that the North Wall-quay tovll be extended, and another 
new graving dock built, but as these matters are still in “ the womb 
of futurity” we must only await their advent with patience. 

Wending our way hence to the suburbs, a new field for our 
notice—too extended, however, for this sketch—opens before us, 
Our record has embraced, at least to a considerable extent, particulars 
of chief items in the neighbourhoods of Rathmines, Rathgar—now 
virtually a wing of the city—of Kingstown, Dalkey, and Bray— 
all spreading with wonderful rapidity. Again at the north side, 
Clontarf, slower by a thousand degrecs than the preceding, yet 
improving. 

A passing word to the provincial towns, and we have done. We 
visited Belfast, Cork, Galway; in * progress” the foriner bears away 


the palm—her architectural appearance in structures either of public 
B 
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or a commercial class proclaim that her professors may fairly com- | reach to 80 distinguished an eminence unaccompanied by her sister 


pete, when opportunity is afforded, with their confreres in any other 
town in the kingdom. The Ulster Bank—though not the work of a 
local practitioner—is nevertheless the most important recent acquisition 
to the town; moreover, sanitary measures receive special attention, 
though yet far from perfect. Cork is slow—very slow, considering 
the characteristic acumen of her people, and the world-famed ability 
of her art professors. Two public works—viz., the rebuilding of St. 
Patrick’s-bridge and the new church of SS. Peter and Paul, with a 
couple of less important character, may be said to comprise the ex- 
tent of her architectural undertakings. Slop and filth are prevalent, 
and her council should lovk to it, if they value health and longevity. 
Of Galway we should prefer to regard her probable fuéure than her 
present reality, and therefore, with the intention of specially resu- 
ming a record of her progress when opportunity is. afforded, we 
close. 

This time twelvemonths we again purpose, God willing, to renew 
our periodical resumé, and if permitted to do so under equaliy grati- 
fying circumstances, it will afford additivnal proof of the value of 
our mission. 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
(Read at Liverpool Architectural Sociely.) 


Tir paper for the evening was “ An historical and critical review 
of the various styles of architecture that have been practised in the 
world from the dawn of art to the beginning of the present century,” 
illustrated by a coloured chart of the history of architecture; by Mr. 
Samuel Hugyins. 

He commenced by saying, that though the secretary's circular 
promised an independent paper illustrated by the chart, he bad 
thought it best to reverse their relationship, and make the paper an 
illustration of the chart, which latter represented the origin and 
various successive transformations of the architecture of the Greeks, 
involving the rise, chronological sequence, relationship, &c, of the 
principal styles that have been practised from the dawn of art to the 
present time. It was embellished by various chronological tables: 
one, of the greatest ruling powers; another, of the principal archi- 
tects; a third, of the great typical editicesin each style; and a fourth, 
of great events having an influence on architecture, which latter he 
had found so numerous as to show that, if the hiatory of architecture 
was not identical with the history of the world, it was at least an 
appendage to human history, and organically developed out of it. 

Ile began with the Egyptian style, the origin of which was lost in 
the night of time beyond the ken of historic record. ‘To it belonged 
the oldest buildings on the face of the earth, irrespective of the 
Tyramids, which, though sublime objects, could scarcely be considered 
as architec:ure at all. Unlike the subsequent styles, which invari- 
ably manifested progress for a certain portion of their career, the 
course of Egyptian was one of decline, the oldest buildings being the 
greatest and purestin stvle, The Temple of Karnak was the oldest 
of temples, and perhaps the sublimest Luilding ever reared by human 
hands. “fhe Egyptian and Assyrian were the Adam and Eve of the 
architectural styles of the world. ‘The Egyptian gave to the Greek 
some of its most beautiful clements and sublime characteristics, and 
shadowed forth the Doric order, while the Assyrian suggested the Ionic. 

After describing the Assyrian style, which was chiefly illustrated 

by palaces, the remains of which had Leen, within the last few years 
dug out of the earth, he went on to the Persian, a style almost 
identical with the Assyrian, and which continued to flourish at 
Fassargadx and Persepolis till the fall of the Achesmenian dynasty 
and conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great. 
' The style of the early inhabitants of Greece was the Pelasgic, 
which, under the Dorians was there mingled with Egyptian and 
Assyrian elements till it grew into the Lellenic, or true Greek, the 
first appearance of which was at Corinth, under the Cyselides, in a 
form almost as massive as that practised in the valley of the Nile. 
This originated the archaic age of Greek art, which was followed by 
the more perfect age of Pericles. Of the style, as it existed at this 
time, he would only say, that every increase of knowledge went to 
confirm the belief that it was the most pure, noble, and perfect 
architecture that ever existed—an architecture in which the most 
intellect and refinement of feeling was embodied, and that involved 
the subtlest graces and excellencies ever expressed in stone. The 
noblest example of the style —the Parthenon embodied more intel- 
lectual beauty und esthetic perfection of form and detail within the 
same compass than any other building in the world. 

The period ut which such architecture was produced, both classicist 
and i.edievalist must allow to be the most illustrious epoch to which 
we could point in the history of architecture. As might be expected, 
it was otherwise illustrated ; and the genius of architecture did not 


arts; not only by sculpture and painting, which were then in their 
zenith, but by poetry and ‘Divine philusophy.” The Homeric 
period of the Grecian epic was long past, at the time in question, 
but it fullowed close upon that of Pindar and the Greek lyric muse ; 
and it was contemporary with the gloriousdramatic era of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes ; rendered still more illustrious 
by the pure doctrines and bright example of the greatest philosopher 
of antiquity, who was then living in Athens—Socrates; while it 
heralded the philosophic age of Plato and Aristotle, and the no less 
brilliant era of Demosthenes and Isocrates. 

The two styles, Greek and Etruscan, flowed together to form the 
Roman, into the defence of which, against recent depreciation, he 
warmly entered. The Roman style in the time of Augustus, its 
great period, was practised from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Black Sea and Persian Gulph, and all round the Mediterranean, save 
Ezypt. With the exception of the Egyptian, it wax the only style 
of the civilised world ; and, notwithstanding all that had been urged 
against it, he thought it was not unworthy of its great extent of 
practice. St. Paul's Cathedral, London, was Roman architecture as 
the Romans used it; and neither the Greek nor the Etruscan alone 
could have embodied such a composition, and no Romanesque, in 
which the two stvles were fused into one, in the manner it was said 
the Romans should have united the styles, could have attained to 
half its grandeur. 

After describing the style of the middle Persian Empire, which 
had an important bearing on subsequent styles, he entered on a de- 
scription of the Christian career of architecture. Under the influence 
of Christianity, its hatred of all associations of Payaniam, and its 
new requirements, the Christian Romanesque was generated, which 
style was no sooner furmed than the Byzantine commenced its 
separation from it. ‘The Byzantine style, as’ Hope says, originated 
in a wish on the part of the architects of Constantinople, after its 
separation from the Western Empire, of giving to the architecture of 
Christianity a form wholly different from that of Paganism. The 
Byzantine was the style of ail nations of the Greek Church, or that 
remained of Christian in the East, and did not embrace the faith of 
Mahommet. After giving a full description of the style which, in 
course of time, became divided into several distinct branches, 
European Byzantine, Western Asiatic Byzantine, Armenian Byzan- 
tine, and Georgian, the latter coming down to near the present time, 
he went to the Saracenic group of styles, which were developed out 
of the Byzantine—viz., the Persian, the Syrian, the Egyptian, the 
Spanish or Moorish, and the Indian and Turkish; of which styles 
he gave an interesting description, characterising them as the most 
elegant and refined styles that have teen anywhere practi-ed, that 
had a great influence through the medium of the Crusaders on the 
decorative development of the Gothic. It was devoutly to be hoped, 
for the sake of the general interest of architecture in the world, that 
the increased intercourse with Europe would not further interfere 
with the practice of these styles, and prove an extinguisher of s0 
much that was beautiful and poetic. Returning to the main stem 
of the history, he entered on the subject of the Gothic styles. From 
rude attempts of the various tries of barbarians, who overthrew 
the Roman Empire, to imitate the edifices of ancient Rome in 
the erection of Christian churches, an entirely new system 
was originuted, called Gothic, which for a while was all one 
nebulous chaotic mass. But in process of time it consolidated, 
branched out, and spread with the faith which called it into 
existence, into the different countries of Europe, where it exhibited 
local varieties according to the character and energies of the differeut 
races who adopted it. As the vernacular languages of modern 
Europe pushed themselves through the Latin a3 the exponents in 
each particular country of the popular thought, so in like manner 
the Gothic styles of architecture made their exit from the Roman. 
Of these Gothic styles, the Lombard was the first that became 
formed into an independent style, the German was the uext, which 
was the finest of the round Gothic styles, and the one most worthy 
to stand as the representative and typical style of the class. He 
described the career of Gothic in France, England, Spain, Belgium, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and traced them through all their different 
periods to the time when their course was arrested by the Reforma- 
tion and revival of classical art and other causes. Ile meant no 
disparagement to the Gothic system when he expressed his Lelief 
that it never could have come to us but through the artistic dark- 
ness and barbarism of the middle ages—for none but men who 
knew nothing of classic canons of art, and on whom Greck and 
Roman tradition had no authority, could have made so bold a de- 
parture from the architectural style which at the time was all but 
universa] as the Lombards and other Gothic tribes made in the sixth 
and following centuries. Reverence for their great predecessors 
would never have suffered Roman artists to take sufficient liberties 
with the proportions of the Greek ordinance for the creation of a 
style so different in spirit and principle of composition as the Gothic. 
We were indebted to an outburst of barbarisn: in the fifth century, 
which destroyed the civilization of the ancient world, and plunged 
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Europe for ages into mental gloom, for the greatest system of archi- 
tecture that had arisen since the Greek; and to the rise of a false 
prophet in the seventh, propagating his doetrines by the eword, and 
carrying desolation over the fairest countries of the globe, fur ano- 
ther, which, if not so great, was still more elegant and refined. He 
went into a critical examination of various minor styles— 
Romanesque and mixed styles, such as the Sicilian, Italian, Gothic, 
Moresen, Neapolitan, and others; and then entered intu an account 
of the revival of ancient architecture, the first dawn of which was 
in the 13th century, and traced the course of the modern Italian 
stream of art through the great period of the cixgue cento to the 
present time. In conclusion, he said he should not have given so 
much attention to the subjeet but for the conviction that a know- 
ledge of the development and history of styles was greatly assisting, 
if not absolutely necessary, to a right understanding of the prin- 
ciples of architecture. 

The chairman having conveyed the cordial thanks of the com- 
mittee to Mr. Huggins for his very interesting paper, Mr. Hay sug- 
gested that it should be published along with the chart, and 
exprersed his opinion that together they would be the most impor- 
tant contribution to archirectural literature that had ever Leen 
made (applause). 

Mr. Audsley said the paper Mr. Huggins had just read would be 
a hand- book for every architect in England. 

The Chairman announced that the paper for the next meeting 
was by Mr. G. A. Audsley, on ** Wumination and its Application to 
Modern Art."—The meeting then separated. 


THE BATEMAN BANQUET, GLASGOW. ® 


Tne Corporation, magistrates, and water commissioners of Glasgow 
entertained at a magnificent banquet in the Corporation Galleries 
Mr. Bateman, C.E, the engineer in chief over the Loch Katrine 
Water Works, as a tuken of their appreciation of his ability in 
carrying to successful completion his important task. 

‘The Lord Provost, who occupied the chair, remarked that ‘the 
earliest works in which Mr. Bateman was engaged were in Ireland, 
and afterwards in England in the introduction of water into Black- 
burn, Kendal, St. Helens, Halifax, Wolverhampton, Stockport, 
Macclestield, and otber places, as well as Manchester. ‘hat in 1856 
he undertook the charge of the Glasgow Water Works, surpassing 
not only all those named, but all similar works in the kingdom for 
grandeur and magnificence.” 

Mr. Bateman acknowledged the compliment at considerable 
length, and in the course of his statement he alluded to James 
Watt, and asked ‘“‘ what dead or living man can compete with him 
asa universal benefactor? ‘Lhe discovery, or rather the practical 
application of the steam engine, justly due to him, has done more 
for the civilisation of the world, for the interests of humanity, for 
the propagation of Christianity, and the maintenance of peace, than 
any other discovery that has ever been made; and though no man 
may claim so high a pedestal in the temple of fame, others of your 
sons, as Henry Bell, John Rennie, and Thomas ‘Telford, have con- 
tributed in no small degree to the progress and prosperity of the 
age in which they have lived.” And again referring to William 
Fairbairn—“ aman he is proud to call father-in-law”"—he pro- 
nounced him to be “ unequalled in the present day for the originality 
of his genius, and for his contributions to mechanical science—dis- 
tinguished in public for the extent and profundity of his researches, 
and in private for the excellence and amiability of his character.” 
He then briefly sketched the history of the great project just brought 
to an issue, and detailed how in December, 1852, he “had the 
honour of being called in to advise with the Corporation” the 
various preliminary enquiries of the projects then under considera- 
tion, and his conclusion that Loch Katrine was “the best source of 
supply,” but his disclaiming being the “ originator of the idea.” 
Describing the impediments that had to be surmounted, and the 
nature of the works, he said that ‘the country consists of successive 
ridges of the most obdurate rock, separated by deep valleys, in 
which it was very difficult, in the first instance, to find a way. No 
ruads—no houses—no building materials, which would ordinarily be 
considered essential to the successful completion of a great engineer- 
ing work for the conveyance of water—but it was a question of the 
geological character of the material which at once determined me 
to adupt that particular mode of construction which has been so 
successfully carried ont. For the fiist 10 miles the rock consisted 
of mica, schist, and clay slate, close retentive material, into which 
uo water penetrates, and in which, consequently, few springs of 
water are to be found. This rock, when quarried, was unfit for 
building purposes—there was no stone of a suitable description to 
be had at any reasonable cost or distance—no lime for mortar—no 
clay for puddle—and no roads to convey materials, Ordinary sur- 
face construction was, therefore, out of the question ; but I saw that 
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if tunnelling were boldly resorted to, there would be no difficulty 
beyond the cost and time required in blasting the rocks, in making 
a perfectly water-tight and all-enduring aqueduct—there would be 
no water to hamper and delay us in the shafta and tunnels, and 
little would require transporting through the country but gunpowder 
and driJl iron. The aqueduct may be considered ay almost one con- 
tinuous tunnel. As long as the work continued in the primary 
geological measures we had no water, and even after it entered the old 
red sandstone, and where it subsequently passed through trap rock, 
there was much less than I expected, so that our progress at no part 
of the work was ever materially interfercd with by those incidents 
which usually render mining operations costly and uncertain. 
The length of direct tunnelling on the Blairhulacun contract is 
about 44 miles, the remaining length consisting of open cutting, 
afterwards arched and covered in, and aqueducts. ‘The cost of 
materials used in blasting the rocks amounted to £13,934 lls. 8d., 
or about £2,000 per mile; and though the other contracts, on an 
average, were not as expensive, they, on the whole, amounted to 
about £30,000 for such materials. At the picturesque village of 
Sebastopol, as the miners call it, at the head of Locl Chon, several 
hundreds of the workpeople were accommodated. Provision stores, 
reading-rooms, a schoolhouse and church, and a resident medical 
man and schoolmaster were also provided forthem. Happily, the 
deaths from accident, notwithstanding the dangcrous character of 
the works, did not amount to half a dozen. All the works have 
been completed in Jess than four years from the commencement ; 
and the rapidity of their execution, the success which has attended 
them, and the accuracy of their construction, are mainly due to the 
admirable manner in which my assistants and the contractors have 
Jointly discharged their duty. To the resident engineers, and my 
principal assistants, I owe my special thanks, and not less to the 
men immediately under the inspectors of the works.” Alluding to 
the extra cust of the works, the speaker reminded the company that 
the estimated expense for supplying éecenfy million gallons per diem 
was £540,000! but that the actual cost—viz., £700,000—produced 
thirty millions at least, and when slight alterations are made in 
some of the mills stxty millions will be obtainable. ‘This is believed 
to be owing to the smooth glassy surface given by an interna] coat- 
ing of coal pitch. After referring to the saving effected by the 
purity and softness of the water in domestic articles, such as tea, 
coffee, soap, &c, Mr. Bateman concluded hia most comprehensive 
and instructive speech in the following terms:—‘I assure you I 
shall carry away agreeable associations—much that it would be 
pleasant to look back upon, and many fricudships which I hope to 
retain. I leave you a work which I believe will, with very slizht 
alteration, remain perfect for ages, which for the greater part of it 
is indestructible as the hills through which it has been carried—a 
truly Roman work; not executed, like the colossal monuments of 
the Kast, by forced labour, at the cominand of an arbitrary sove- 
reign, but by the free will and contributions of a highly-civilized 
and enlishtened city, and by the free labour of a free country. It 
is a work which surpasses the greatest of the nine famous aqueducts 
which fed the city of Rome; and amongst the works of ornament 
or usefulness for which your city is now distinguished, and will here- 
after be fameus, none, I will venture to say, will be counted more 
creditable to yuur wisdom, more worthy of vour liberality, or more 
beneficial in its results than the Loch Katrine Water Works.” He 
ccncluded by proposing ‘* Prosperity to the City uf Glasgow.” 


CHUROH STEEPLES AND LIGHTNING. 


M. Ocrave Pauwels, professor in the college of the Holy Trinity, at 
Louvain, in Belgium, has called attention to the frequency with 
which church steeples are struck with lightning. On February 19th, 
in less than two hours, and in an extent of 160 kilometres, eighteen 
steeples have been strnck by hghtning and bumed. During the 
nights of April 14th and 15th, 1718, the lightning struck twenty- 
four steeples in Lower Brittany, in the territory between Landernan 
and St. Panl de Leon. It is a remarkable fact that thore steeples 
which contained bells suffered the most. On the L1th of July, 1819, 
while the bell was ringing for a funeral, the lightning struck the 
church, killed nine persons on the apet, and wounded eizlity-two., 
In thirty-three vears, three hundred and eighty-six steeples have 
been struck in Belgiuin, and one hundred and three bell-ringers have 
been killed. Arago maintained that these facts only proved that 
bells rendered the steeples in which they were, more liable to be 
struck, and that it was by no means demonstrated that a great noise 
caused buildings to Le struck which would otherwise have escaped. 
A distinguished /ésterateur, M. Méry, even maintained that pro- 
longed discharges of artillery could make a cloudy sky clear. Pro- 
fessor Pauwels very reasonably urges that every method should be 
taken to protect stecples, since (heir prominence alone render them 
more Lable to be struck. ‘Then, too, the construction of churches in 
Belzium is such that in case of a shower the bell-rope beconies damp, 
and thus is made a better conductor, so that the electric fluid passes 
immediately down it and makes the bell-ringer the first victim. 
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FORTNIGHTLY ISSUE!!! | 


In accordance with previous notice, Subscribers and | 
Advertisers are respectfully informed, that on and after 
the lst of January, 1861, Tie Dustin BulLper wel be 
published on the ¥insy and FIFTEENTH of each Month, or, : 
wn case either shold full on Sunday, on the day preceding. 

Advertisers will favour with their orders referring 
to a Fortnightly, not a Monthly ivsue as heretofore. All 
Accounts will be furnished terminating with the December 
Number, previous to commencement of the New Series, and 
attention ws requested. 

InLustrations.— The Editor will consider all subjects 
subnutted for illustration. 


Vou. For 1860.—Perfect Copies of the Vol. for 1860, 
with Wrapper and Index, may now be had at the Office, 
on payment of 4s. 6d., or per post, 5s. 6d. 


STREET ARCHITECTURE IN DUBLIN. 

Wirtt a desire to record in a more especial manner than by mere 
notice the various works that are being executed in connection with 
the street architecture of this metropulis, we prevent herewith illus- 
trations of two recently-erected shop-fronts for Messrs. Cherry anc 
Shiclds, of Upper Sackville-street, paper manufacturers, &c., and 
Mr. George ‘ickell, of Mary-street, upholsterer and cabinetmaker, 
respectively. The former dis;Jays the lower portion of the estab- 
lishinent— which has a frontage four storeys in height in this leading 
thoroughfare—it alone being of an architectural character, after 
designs by Mr. Jones, architect ; Mr. Pennefather, builder. 
The latter, which represents the entire facade, is also by the same 
architect; Mr. Whiteacre, builder; and has been erected at a cost 
of some £1,500. Our engraver has other illustrations of a similar 
class of subjects, metropolitan and provincial, in hands, which shall 
be presented in due course. 


SUGGESTED ASSOCIATION FOR ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSISTANTS, 
A CORRESPONDENT who subscribes himself “ Sketch” addresses the 
following letter to the editur of this journal :— 

*Sir,—Please give insertion in your invaluable publication to 
what must be the sentiments of not a few of a class, in whom I am 
sure you must take a lively interest — the architects’ assistants of 
Dublin. It seems strange that in this city where the members of 
my particular branch of our profession number so many, no asso- 
ciation of any kiud has been formed for their mutual edification and 
improvement, especially when we consider how successful such 
associations have proved in London and in other cities— English and 
Scotch. Must it not, under existing circumstances, be probable 
that we shall fall far behind our contemporaries of these favoured 
cities ? and will it be said of us that we have ourselves to blame? 

‘““ ¥ feel prompted by these considerations to bey of you to aid us 
by bringing about the formation of such an association, at least by 
inserting this letter, which may be effectual] in inciting some person 
better qualified than me to do the subject justice.” 

Our correspondent will, we are sure, do us the justice to believe 
that we would be the last to throw cold water upon a movement 
proposed for the benefit of any branches of the profession ; but the 
suggestion now thrown out as regards Dublin would seem to be 
replete with impracticability ; first, because the number of architec- 
tural employees is quite insufficient to maintain independently sach 
an association ; secondly, assuming that they even were sufficiently 
important numerically, we question the likelihood of a unanimity 
of purpose—a kindredness of spirit—so essential for the well-being 
and permanency of all similar undertakings; and thirdly, we ap- 
prelicnd that the minority of the profession—the assistants—will 
hardly achieve what the majortty—the masters—scem to hare 
hitherto found impracticable. As an amendment, however, to the 
proposition we would move, that ‘in any professional institute or 
association that may hereafter be formed, the claims of the architccta’ 
assistants—who shall be deemed worthy of admission—to occupy 
& suitable position at the meetings, should be duly considered.” 
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OFFICIAL VANDALISM. 
Wr are much concerned to sce that our truly handsome post-office 
structure—the chef-d'euvre of the late eminent architect, Francis 
Johnston, R.H.A.—is being tampered with externally, and in its 
nlost prominent feature, Ly the post-office authorities, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring an additional space of some 8 feet iu front. As 
if in dread of public expression of opinion, the contemplated change 
was kept a profound secret until all was decided on, and the con- 
tractor at his work. There is, of course, now uo time fur remon- 
strance, but we are still left the alternative of profesting—which we 
do in unqualified terms—on the barbarism of the innovation, and 
the destruction of one of the chief features of the noble portico— 
viz., the inner vestibule or arcade. With that excellence of urrange- 
ment that always characterised the plans of the distinguished archi- 
tect in question, this recessed space was evidently specially designed, 
as well for architectural effect a3 for a relief to the thoroughfare, of 
which the portico actually forms a portion. The dispensing with 
such space, therefore, may prove an acquisition to the post-office, by 
enabling the receivera to be extended, but it will be at the sacrifice 
of public convenience to a serious extent. Who that haa passed in 
the vicinity of this building at those periods limited for fost, 


has not witnesscd the crushing, jostling, and squeezing, that 
takes place? but now, with cunsiderubly diminished space, an in- 
creasing rush of people, and the necessities of a populous thoruuch- 
fare to be likewise provided for, we prophesy that the annoyance 
will be increased ten-fold. It may be in contemplation to extend 
the pathway outside the columns, and distigure the street. Probably 
we shall next hear that the portico is doomed to be built up 
altogether ! 


—— 


REMUNERATION TO PROFESSIONAL WITNESSES. 


ANomA1.O1s as is generally the position of an architect in regard to 
his legal rights for professional remuneration, it is peculiarly so in 
the matter of attendances at court by subpoena. Occasional cases 
of course present themselves, wherein he may be enabled to make 
his own teims, or ever where the considerate spirit of a client will 
relieve him from the trouble by vulunteering a consi:tent offer; but 
as a general principle, and in the absence of these advantages, an 
architect experiences extreme difficulty in obtaining a more special 
regard from a taxing master, from whose veto we believe there is 
little chance of redress, than any other non-professional individuals— 
the value of whose time and services are estimated alike by the 
learned functionary. A subpena is all powerful in its character, 
and equally applies to the most accessible or the must remote dis- 
tances in our island; if disregarded, attachment for contempt may 
follow, and we necd nut remind our readers of the responsibility at~- 
tendant thereon. It happens to have been our lot to have personally 
noticed some instances, not only of hardships to the witness, but 
flagrant injusticeand abuse of authority on the part of the rigid 
adininistrators of the law, but of a recent one in particular we would 
make special mention. A member of the profession in Dublin, en- 
joying a remunerative practice, and to whom of course time was 
equivalently valuable, was required by subpona to attend a trial 
relative to a building case, and give evidence on which the result 
mainly hinged, in a town only 150 miles distant, and occupying 
Jifteen hours’ travelling time alone for each journey. Owing to cir- 
cumstances now unnecessary to detail the period that elapsed from 
his departure to his arrival was only ten days, and for this the tax- 
ing-master—of course duly considering time, services rendered at 
court, and inspecting disputed works, hotel and travelling outlav— 
most graciously awarded to this mere architect a sum of jive pounds ! 
and for expenses three pounds! total xioutT pounps!! or about the 
costs out of pocket, if so much! In attending court in the metro- 
polis it is much the same. Architects in vain say they are entitled 
by the rules of the profession to £3 3s. per diem (where ts the in- 
stitute to maintain the right ?), but if a whimsical taxing-master say 
10a. 6d. per diem as the egal allowance, where is the redress ? 


i nro and 


KINGSTOWN WATER WORKS. 


Ir has been announced by public advertisements that application 
will be made to parliament next session fur a bill to enable the con- 
struction of the reveral works required for the more effectual water 
supply of this highly-important township, and which compre- 
hend the enlargement of the Carrickmines reservoir, the abandon- 
ment of the oxrock reservoir, provided for by the Act of 1859, 
the varving of the line of conduit, and the formation of one from a 
point 350 yards south of the stream running into said proposed 
Foxrock reservoir, to the junction of the Carrickmines and Cabia- 
teely roads, &e. 
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NEW WAREIOUSE, MARY-STREET.—Mr. Gronee Trckev., Proprietor; Mr. Jonns, Architect. 


- PROPOSED “NEW M ARKE rs. 


AT length the initiative has been assumed in endeavouring to rescue 
this metropolis from the palpable disgrace it has hitherto been 
labouring under as regards ‘‘market accommodation,” and a com- 
pany is about to be established, with special Act of Parliament, 
‘to erect and maintain two new general public markets and market 
places,” for the north and south sides respectively. It is proposed 
that the one should occupy a site adjoining Cole’s-lane, in the 
Parish of St. Mary, and the other in the vicinity of the Castle, 
and Parish of St. Bridget. The importance of such a project for 
the sanitary welfare and the comfort of our citizens cannot be 
too highly estimated, and we have every confidence in the pro- 
moters developing the scheme, in all ite details, in a manner which 
will redound to the credit of the city and its corporate authorities. 
In earlier numbers of the Dus.in Burtper we drew attention 
to the desirability of such a step, and now that preliminaries 
have been actually commenced, we sball not fail to chronicle the 
progress of the movement, and illastrate the structural arrangements. 


The patentee of Breach’s fire-escape apparatus has been exhibiting 
it at the Rotundo for several days in succession. 


THE NORTH WALL NEW GRAVING DUCK. 


A CORRESPONDENT takes exception to a paragraph in last number 
with respect to the capacity of this structure for docking the 
Kingstown and Holyhead steamers, and says, “it is amply large 
to dock much larger steamers than those you mention, being 400 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and 23 feet deep. The reason that the 
Leinster was not docked was, that they were afraid that the 
floats of her paddles would come against one of the broad altars, 
unless the vessel was trimmed to a nicety, and to settle the matter 
a trifling alteration is being made in the dock.” We are also 
reminded that the cost was £63,768 9s. 104d., instead of £100,000. 
[The paragraph in question was a quotation from another journal, 
and did not emanate from this.—Epb. | 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to regord the death, which took place on the 
26th ult., of Mr. William Moyers, of South Richmond-street, an old 
and highly-respectable builder, who during his lifetime was engaged 
on numerous important contracts. 
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NEW SHOP FRONT, 


THE SLIGO TOWN- HALL. 


GOVERNMENT has promised a contribution, from the Reproductive | 
Loan Fund, towards the erection of the new town-hall in Sligo. A | 
considerable sum will also be raised by subscription. Mr. M‘Donough, 
M.P. for the borough, gave £100; the Mayor, Henry Lyons, Esq., 
£50; the ex-Mayor, Mr. M‘Carthy, and Mr. Woods, each £20. 
At a meeting of the Corporation on the 15th ult., the Mayor pro- 
posed that other buildings, such as the post-office, the excise-offices, 
&c., should also be grouped with the town-hall, and stated that a 
plan had been prepared. Mr. Woods objected to looking at any 
plan at present, and said he lately saw an application for payment 
for one that was not worth one penny; that they should get the 
united intellect of the kingdom, and let the successful man be paid 
fairly. A discussion then took place relative to the responsibility to 
to be incurred by the Council in entertaining any plan from a local 
architect. Councillor Woods said the site ought first to be decided 
on, and would give £40 tor a prize. The Mayor said £20! would be 
quite enough, and Councillor Phillips suggested £10!!! Mr. Cald- 
well, jun., architect and builder, entered the — with a plan to 
submit to the Council. Mr. Woods objected. . Caldwell said, 
**T do not intend to charge you anything for the. plan; I brought 
it merely to enable you to form a proper opinion as to what a town- 
hall should be; (to Councillor Woods) J fear not competition.” 
Councillor Phillips—“ I feel proud that we have men in Sligo capable 
of furnishing us with plans.” Mayor—‘ If we shut out Mr. Caldwell 
tt will be very wrong.” Councillor M‘Carthy—“ I move that Mr. 
Caldwell’s plan be accepted.” Seconded by Councillor Phillips. 
Plan accordingly placed on the table. Councillor Woods—" You 
will find that the feather end of the wedge is now got in!” 


We are pleased to see that the committee appointed to dis- 
tribute the Taylor Fund have, in consideration of the com- 
mendation of the judges, awarded to Miss Mary Alment for a 
landscape in oils of ‘a roadside in summer” (Stillorgan), and to 
Mr. Henry Crowley for a view of ‘the town and harbour of Wick- 
low,” each a prize of £3. These pictures were favourably noticed 
in our review of the works sent in competition, and were not 
amongst the ortgtnal prize works. 
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UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET.— Messrs. Coerry, Siieips, & Co. 
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LICENTIATES IN ENGINEERING, TC. D. 
TRINITY TERM, 1860. 


Examination for Diploma—Benjamin Patterson, William Craw- 
ford, Robert Duke, Pemberton Tudor, Herbert Ribton, Richard 
Symes, Robert Denny. 

Special Certificate in Chemistry and Geology, Practical Engineer- 
ing, and in Practical Mechanics and Physics—Benjamin Patterson. 

Special Certificate in Practical Engineering, and in Practical 
Mechanics and Physics— William Crawford. 


The contract for the new railway station at Foxrock, on the 
Bray line, has been given to Mr. John Cunningham, the builder 
of the Harcourt-street Terminus. It is to be completed for opening 
on or before the 1st of next May. 

Mr. Colclough has completed an extension of his Coach Factory 
in Duke-street. The contractor for the work was Mr. Rosborough ; 
superintending architect, Mr. Gribbon. 

Scribblestown House, Co. Dublin, is being fitted up as the resi- 
dence of the Dowager Lady Clanmorris, extensive improvements 
thereto being in progress under the inspection of Mr. E. P. Gribbon. 

Messrs. Alex. Thom and Sons, the eminent government printers, 
have just completed an addition to their extensive buildings in 


" Abbey-street. Architect, Mr. E. P. Gribbon; builder, Mr. Andrew 


Halston. 

Messrs. Milner, of Phoenix Works, Liverpool, have offered a prize, 
to be competed for by the students of the Architectural Association 
in that town, for the best full-sized designs for doors for their safes, 
of the respective sizes of 28 in. by 22 in. in one leaf, and 66 in. by 
54 in. in two leaves. 

The old established foundry of Messrs. S. Vincent and Son, in 
Church-street, has had the front portion recently rebuilt, with 
a facade of unique and imposing character,.which is well seen 
from the Quays since the removal of the housés for the extension of 
the law courts. This building reflects credit on the tasteful pro- 
prietors together with their architect, Mr. Gribbon, and builder, Mr. 
S. H. Bolton. 

The Dublin and Wicklow Railway Directors, responding with a 
characteristic liberality to the request of the inhabitants of Kings- 
town in the vicinity of Albert-road, have determined on establishing 
a station at that point, which is midway between Sandycove and 


| Dalkey. 
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STREET DISFIGURATIONS. 


We desire to direct the attention of the City Surveyor to the un- 
sightly projecting shop-front now erecting at 34, Great Brunswick- 
street, and to enquire if it is to be permitted to remain so. It ex- 
tends beyond the general range of buildings in that important 
thoroughfare some four feet, and though it may bea general as- 
sumption that the base course of the arca railing defines a boundary, 
it has nevertheless in a recent instance in this city been held not to 
do so; and the owner of a house in Merrion-square, after incurring 
much expense, was compelled to remove a similar obstruction, 
though not interfering with the pathway. Does not the same law— 
if any—apply alike to all streets within the metropolis? 

The Metropolitan Building Act (London), 8 Vic. c. 84, sch. E, 
referring to ‘‘ prajections,’ says: —“ In streets or alleys of a less 
width than 30 feet, any shop front may project beyond the external 
wall to which it belongs fur five inches and no more; and every 
cornice of any such shop front shall project 13 inches and no more; 
and in any street or alley of a width greater than thirty feet, any 
shop frout may project ten inches and no more, and the cornice may 
project for eighteen inches for the external walls but no more.” That 
the excellent provisions of this act do not apply to Ireland is much 
to be regretted; nevertheless, here is a precedent, and why should 
not our corporate authorities, who are endowed with certain powers, 


at once follow it ? 
Sa 


KILKENNY ARCILEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


AT a recent meeting held in the society’s apartments—the Rev. 
Charles A. Vignoles in the chair—several new members, including 
Lady Orde, Mr. Hill, architect, Cork, &., were admitted. The 
treasurer's accounts for the year 1859 showed a balance of £87 odd 
in favour of the suciety, arising from ‘an unusually large number 
of life compositions,” and despite the legitimate iucome being re- 
duced more than £20 less than previous years, owing to defaulting 
subscribers. It is proposed, from prudential motives, to hold the 
meetings quarterly, instead of bi-monthly as heretofore. ‘The Revds. 
James Mease and Graves, Lord James Butler, and Rev. Philip Moore 
respectively presented donations, and Dr. Prim exhibited an ancient 
illuminated patent ‘‘of English Liberty,” from King Henry VI., in 
29th year of his reign, to ‘Thomas, grandson of William O'Neill. 
A fragment of the great seal of Ireland was attached to this docu- 
ment. Mr. Prim presented a copy of Saunders's Newsletter. of Sep- 
tember 1, 1798, as did Mr. Waters one of The True-lorn Irishman, 
of March 13, 1804. Dr. Hemphill presented a Nuremburg jetton, 
found in that town. 


FIRES !—PROCRASTINATION! 

Tie proverb that “delays are dangerous,” seems to have been fully 
verified by au event occurring in this metropolis during the last 
month, wherein, owing to a flagrant neglect of precautionary mea- 
sures for the fearful casualty of fire! three human lives were lost 
under circumstances most painful to contemplate. As already 
notified by our cotemporaries, a fire broke out on the morning of 
Sunday, the I1th ult., in the old Kildare-street Club-house, and 
almost in a twinkling the valuable contents of the building, except- 
ing the plate and wines, were totally destroyed; an event, however 
unfortunate, would nevertheless be reconcileable as a commercial 
loss, were it not for the calamitous accompaniment of death to our 
fellow-creztures. The notorious defectiveness of the water supply, the 
miserable exhibition of bungling at the engines and hose, the 
absence of system and of a head to conduct the operations, wxre 
most apparent, and before the engines were rightly at their work, 
half, if not more, of the building was destroyed, and three wretched 
inmates reduced to shapeless charred masses. As may have been 
expected, the morning journals, after the fire, teemed with sugges- 
tions—some evidently dictated by truly philanthropic notions, 
others savouring very strongly of a desire to appear in print; 
the citizens and their corporate representatives still discuss ‘' the 
propriety” of providing a sufficiency of fire-escapes and a qualified 
brigade; but pending the suiting of “ the action to the word,” fires 
again occur, property is destroyed, and people lose their lives. Let 
us hope, however, that some practical energy of purpose may be 
forthwith infused by these fearful examples into the authorities, and 
that Dublin will soon have the same facilities for lessening the de- 
structive results of fire, both to life and property, as have London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns. While referring to this 
painful event, we take occasion to testify our unqualified adiniration 
of the heroic conduct of Mr. Hughes, the book-keeper of the club, 
who, by a superhuman effort, reached the rovf, climbing by a spout 
to the granite cornice, at a height of some 60 feet from the ground, 
and, in the face of the roasting flames, dragged two females after 
him, and thereby saved them from certain death at the almost as 
certain riak of his own life. The glorious act has been gracefully 
acknowledged by the Viceroy in a personal visit, and we doubt not 
that a substantial reward of merit will be. accorded by the public to 
one who may well be designated “a hero of an age.” 
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THE COMING EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


As already announced, an exhibition of works of Fine and Decora- 
tive Arts will be held early in May, 1861, in the Agricultural Hall 
of the Royal Dublin Society, and the following syllabus of the 
departments has been issued by the committee :— 


. Paintings by the Ancient Masters. 

. Paintings by the Modern Masters. 

. Water-Colour Drawings. 

Engravings and Etchings, Ancient and Modern. 

. Sculpture, Casts, and Models. 

. Architectural Models, Photographs, and Drawings. 
. Carvings in Wood, Ivory, &c. 

- Works in Wax and other Plastic Materials. 
Painted Glass. 

Textile Fabrics. 

. Ancient and Modern Glass Wares. 

2. Ancient and Modern Pottery. 

. Drawings and Engravings Illustrative of Wall Decoration. 
. Furniture. 

Ornamental Works in Metal. 

. Photographs. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL BODIES. 


Tne Royal Institute of British Architects held the first meeting of 
the session on the evening of Monday the 5th ult., Profeasor Cock- 
rel] in the chair. A letter from Mr. ‘Tite, M.P., offering a permanent 
annual prize of ten guineaa to be given in books or money for the 
best set of sketches in the Italian style of architecture (of Palladio 
Sonsovino, Vignola, Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Perrault, 
&c.), for such buildings as churches, town-halls, railway termini and 
stations, public offices, &c. A vote of thanks was accorded to 
various donors. ‘The subject of architectural examination was then 
referred to, but on the motion of Mr. Godwin the consideration was 
postponed till 10th instant. Another meeting was held on 19th ult. 

The Architectural Association commenced its sessional labours 
with great eclat on the 25th October, when Mr. Roger Smith, presi- 
dent, delivered. in presence of a large assemblage of members, 
visitors, and ladies, an inaugural address, embracing a comprehen- 
sive resumé of ‘the occurrences and features of the past twelve 
months that are of general interest to the profession ;” a glance at 
‘the battle of the styles;” at some recently erected architectural 
works, especially the northern school of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
and the new church in Margaret-street ; a notice of Sir Christopher 
Wren ; of the three metropolitan architectural socicties; the subject 
of architectural examinations; the deaths of Earl De Grey, Sir 
Charles Barry, Messrs. Stephenson and Brunel; the relations be- 
tween the association and the institute, &c. Other meetings of this 
truly energetic and praiseworthy body have been subsequently held. 

At the Architectural Society of Liverpool on the 3ist October, 
Mr. James M. Hay, president, in the chair, the council awarded a 
prize to a drawing made of West Derby Church from actual measure- 
ment. A discussion then fullowed on the subject of the voluntary 
professional examination, and a communication, of which we give 
an extract, was rend from Mr. H. P. Horner. ; 

‘* As regards the peculiar character of our profession, it must 
be remembered that it is essentially a fine art, while dependent fur 
the realization of its conceptions on mechanical means ; but the con- 
ceptions themselves, which constitute the art, are primarily indepen- 
dent of these means, though in so far concerned with them as truth- 
ful and consistent physical structure must ever wait upon sound and 
satisfactory architectural design. This admitted, and a competent 
theoretical knowledge of the principles of construction on the part of 
a designer being thus supposed (and without this he could scarcely 
design at all), it seems to me, that the practice of architecture takes 
its place with that of the other kindred aris, sculpture and painting, 
and can no more be made the proper subject of a license or diploma 
than could these.” 

The chairman, in the course of some pertinent remarks, statcd 
that— 

“ This examinatiou will compel the student to undergo a long and 
tedious preparation; for, although architects gencrally may be more 
or less acquainted with these subjects, it is a very different thing to 
be called upon to answer every question al a momen t's notice; and 
the best men may not always be the most successful in their answers. 
Stili the result will be to improve the education of the architect.” 

Moreover that— ; 

“The greatest care and caution muat be adopted in introducing 
the system—liberal treatment and fair play—so that the minority 
excluded may neither bs formidable in numbers nor ability. Any- 
thing like stringent measures or severity at the outset will defeat the 
object aimed at.” 

Mr. Boult thought ‘‘there was an inconsistency in Mr. Horner 
finding fault with the curriculum because it did not embrace any tect 
of fine art in architecture, and then saying that such a test was 1m- 
practicable,” and moved resolutions in favour of ‘ the diploma.” 
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Mr. John Hay and Mr Wightman followed on same side, and 


Messrs. Frank Howard, Andsley, and Callihan in the negative. Mr. 
Wightman proposed and Mr. John Hay seconded the fullowing reso- 
lution, which was carried nem. con. :— 

“That the local examinations, especially the elementary ones, 
be conducted under the auspices of the respective local architectural 
societies.” 

[ Where ts the local architectural society for Dublin?—En. ] 

The Glasgow Archaological Society has also met and elected 
office berrers, of whom Mr. James Smith, F.R.S. (of Jordanhill) is 
president; Mr. John Honeyman, jun., architect, honorary treasurer; 
and Mr. W. Ewing, honorary secretary. The president presented a 
few particulars relative tu the ‘ Pre-Historic Antiquities of the west 
of Scotland,” and Mr. Smith read a paper on the old church at 
Renfrew. 

The council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, offer 
premiums for the following new list of subjects, viz.— 

On the Effect of Sluicing. in removing and preventing Deposits 
at the Entrances of Docks on the Coaat and in Tidal Rivers. 

On the Measure of Resistance to Steain Vessels at high Velocities. 

On the Form and Materials for Floating Batteries and [ron-plated 
Ships (Fregates blindees”), and the Points requiring Atteution in 
their Construction. 

On the Initial Velocity, Range, and Penetration of Rifled Pro- 
jectiles, and the influence of Atmospheric Resistance. 

Description of Street Railways and Carriages, as used in the 
United States of America, in Paris, and at Birkenhead, with the 
Results. 

On the application of the Electric Telegraph to Railway Train 
Signalling. 


OLD AND MODERN ESSEX-BRIDGES. 


Iw the year 1676 Sir Humphrey Jervis began to build old Essex- 
bridge of the stones of St. Mary’s Abbey, and the structure then 
consisted of five semi-elliptical arches and two smaller semicircular 
ditto at southern end. ‘The carriage-way was 20 feet 5 inches in 
width, independent of a pathway about 9 feet 6 inches wide, and 
the summit of the pavement was 26 feet 8 inches above low water 
mark. An equestrian statute of King George I. occupied a pedestal 
at the western side, resting on a special pier. It is related that 
about eleven years afterwards a vivlent storm, at E.S.E. point, arose, 
causing the Liffey to overflow the streets and ascend to the parlour 
floors of the houses. At this time a hackney-coach happened to be 
passing over the bridge, and a pier was carried away by the floods, 
precipitating coach, coachman, and horses, all swept down to the 
watering-slips, the man clinging to the box as Jong as he could, but 
was drowned in the current. In 1751 tho repair of the bridge was 
so bad that for nearly four months it was close! to public traffic, 
until the late Mr George Semple, architect, accidentally meeting 
Mr. Prior at dinner at the then Archbishop's of Dublin, was, owing 
to the representations of that gentleman to the Lord Mayor, induced 
to unde tuke its temporary repair. This taak was accomplished 
successfully in ten days, at a cust not exceeding 100 guineas, the 
estimated sum. Wemay here digress to mention, that at this period 
Mr. Semple was engaged in building Patrick's Hospital, two houses 
for the Rev. Dr. Leigh in Capel-strect, one for the archbishop, 
another for Colonel Ram at Gorey, &c. Subsequently, however, 
the requirements of the city demanded the total rebuilding of the 
bridge, and prior to engaging on that important work, Mr. Semple 
went to Londun to prucure the best books on bride building, 
plans, &c., and he describes his ‘indignation and sorrow at finding 
an art of such public utility so shamefully neglected.” In com- 
mencing preliminaries for the foundations of the new bridge, various 
impediments presented themselves, owing to the composition of the 
bed of the river, and other causes, which, to use the architect’s own 
words, ‘threatened to frustrate his intentions of building a bridge 
that should last as long as the Jittle adjacent mountain called the 
Sugarloaf, as he had determined.” Again, referring to the want of 
practical example in the laying of foundations, and being obliged to 
have recourse to books for infurmation as to the modus operandi, he 
says, “ They told me to form an enclusure, but as well might they 
tell a man that to measure time he must make a clock.” In May, 
1752, the architect again went to London to procure advice and 
utensils, and was greatly disconcerted at finding that those engineer 
friends from whom he sought information relative to the use of the 
coffer dam, not only were unable to give him any, but assured him 
the method ‘ would not answer his purpose.” In this state of tis- 
appointment he relates, as a significant coincidence, his accidentally 
finding, at Dover Hill, a leaf out of a schoolboy’s book, with the 
following caution :—** The more positive thou art, the more derided 
will thou be if thou miscarry.” However, nothing daunted, and col- 
lecting all the information he could obtain, he returned to Dublin, 
via Liverpool, accompanied by some labourers. Without particu- 
Jarizing all the details connected with the construction of the foun- 
dations, we may state, that they were effectually formed, tho chief 
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impediment being a strong boiling spring at the north side, that for 
a length a time defied all skill, but was finally vanquished. Once 
these primary obstacles were overcome, all went on smootbly, and 
on the Ist of November, 1754, the centres for the two svutherly 
and for the centre arches were being put up. On the 8th of May 
fullowing the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs drove over the bridge, and 
on the 10th it was open for public traffic, in two years and eighty 
days since the old was closed. The superstructure affords a carriage- 
way of 31 feet, with pathways at either side, 8 feet wide, and has 
balustraded parapets. ‘The total Jength is about 200 feet, and there 
are five water-ways, the centre being 46 feet, the two adjoining 41 
feet, and those next the abutments 36 feet span. Considering the 
circumstances attending the erection of this structure, it must be 
conceded that Mr. Semple displayed much ability. 


RESTORATION OF ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, LIMERICK. 


Our readers have been already apprised through the columns of 
this journal that the venerable relic of antiquity, the subject of this 
notice, and one of the few that Ireland can boast of, has been in 
course of resturation, under the directions of Mr. Slator, architect. 
The following particulars, quoted from a correspondent of the 
Guardian will be read with interest :— 

“The Cathedral of St. Mary, Limerick, has strong claims upon 
all who venerate our old solemn ecclesiastical buildings, as well as 
on the lovers of art and the antiquary. Asa specimen of early 
Gothic architecture, it is of the most perfect in the kingdom. 
Founded in the year 1172, it was erected upon the site of the palace 
of O’Brien, King of Munster, who gave up his castle and gruunds 
for the purpose, his descendant, Bishop Donayh O'Brien, subsequently 
endowing and enlarging it at his own expense. Since the time of 
its erection the main features of the building have changed but 
little; and at this day the simple beauty of its proportions, its solid 
unadorned walls, its massive square piers and lofty rouf extending 
fur more than a hundred feet unbroken by line or arch, suggest 
fee'ings of calm repose and rude simple majesty, which we seek in 
vain in the highly-decorated werks of a later and more perfect style 
of art. The peculiarities of its architecture present many features 
of interest to the antiquary. A square tower crowned with 
battlements rises to a height of 120 feet, and is stunted in the very 
centre of the facade directly over the western entrance. being sup- 
ported inside by three broad poiuted arches, springing from massive 
‘These latter are continued up to the nave, supporting 
while the clerestory windows, which 
open on a narrow stone gullery, are of the rounded style. (?) The 
basement storey of the tower thus forms the principal entrance into 
the cathedral. ‘Two narrow aisles into which the various side 
chapels open, the north and south transept, and a chancel, complete 
the interior of the building. 11 is only within the last few weeks 
that the true proportions of this interesting and beautiful edifice 
could be seen or appreciated. ‘Ihe perverted taste of the last cen- 
tury, which erected a wooden screen in the ‘I'emple Church and de- 
faced the interior of our noblest cathedrals, sadly disfigured this one 
also. Most of the arches were filled up with brick or woodwork, 
one-tbird of the church was cut off by a huge glazed wooden screen, 
over which the organ was placed, galleries were erected in the 
transepts, and all that depraved taste aud ignurance could du was 
done to change and disfigure its original beauty. 

‘These abominations have now happily been swept away, and 
there now remains a rough but majestic shell, which to the eyes of 
the uninitiated, seems almost a ruin. The inain rvof Las been en- 
tirely renewed, a handsome east window erected, and the chancel 
and choir are being properly restored, under the skilful directious of 
Mr. Slator. The square pews have been everywhere removed, ani 
are being replaced by open benches. ‘Ihe old stalls of Irish black 
onk, with their quaint and curious carvings, are being now sur- 
mounted with appropriate oak canopies, and the greatest exertiuns 
are being made tu complete the resturatiun of the entire building in 
a worthy manner. A large sum of money has been collected in the 
city and neighbourhood, which is by nu means wealthy. Much, 
however, remains yet to be accomplished before the cathedral can 
be reopened for service... .. Its beautiful peal of bells, carried 
off some centuries ago from an Italian convent, are well known for 
the romantic story connected with them; and their swect muc-ical 
chimes harmonise well with the memories ensbrined in this uoble 
and venerable relic of the past.” 


arches of the same characrer, 
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The Council of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science have unanimously accepted the invitation of the 
Royal Dublin Society tu hold their next annual congress in Dublin. 

Building societies are now important institutions. It seems from 
a statement made by Mr. Tidd Pratt that there are now about 2,000 
of them iu existence, and that their paid-up capital is not less than 
£8,000,000. 
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ART CONNOISSEURS. 
Unvenr this title the Architecis' and Mechanics’ Journal (New York) 


has a graphic article, which doubtless numbers of our professional 
readers will peruse with much pleasure :— 


“ We some time ago had the honour of a visit from an art con- 
noiseur, par excellence, who was in search of a design for a house he 
was about to build upon a grand and expensive scale. The archi- 
tects of New York were, of course, quite inadequate to meet such 
notions as his; so, while in Europe he had got several desiyus, some 
in Paris and some in London, in addition to those he had already 
obtained at home. Was his idea to select one complete design out 
of this host of sugge-tions? Oh, no! tbat would have been sen- 
sible and by far too modest. We knew more about beauty than al! 
the New York, London, and Paris architects put together He had 
selected a portico from this, a cornice froin that, a bay window from 
another, and so forth; then got some very inferior hand to ‘ draft’ 
him a hodge-podge out of all those varied and incongruous materials, 
in all sorts of styles, to suit his own ignorant whims. If the reader 
ever heard of what is called a ‘Dutch concert,’ in which, at a given 
signal, a dozen voices strike up a dozen different tunes, varying in 
solemnity from the ‘Old Hnundreth’ to ‘Yankee Doodle,’ he will 
understand us when we say this design was to the eve what such a 
concert is to the ear. The combination did not quite please him 
after all; so he came to us to spice ita little for him. We did so 
by entirely ignoring the whole of the suggestions presented to us, 
and, while tacitly agreeing with all his absurd notions, artfully con- 
trived to throw them, one by one, to the winds, and worked away 
as originally as we would under any other circumstances. It was 
ludicrous to mark the coulness and self-complacency with which this 
gentleman, as he watched us draw line after line, appropriated to 
himself every little scintillation of thought as it came fresh from the 
workshop of our brain. We made breaks, recesses, and projections 
where none existed; we altered the shape, size, character, and num- 
ber of the openings; made round things square, and square things 
round. To avoid monotony, we threw in ornamentation here and 
cut it ont there. ‘Very good, indeed!’ ejaculated the connoisseur, 
as each feature revealed itself; ‘I’m glad our ideas agree so exactly. 
I had it just like that, but was induced to change it.’ Instead of 
the great uncouth cornice he had, we designed one entirely different 
in size and shape. Strange to say, that was the very cornice he had 
told one of his architects to put. We cut off a long row of useless 
and costly balustrading to the cornice of his entire building, and 
gave him a visable overhanging slate roof, as more in keeping with 
a country house. We thought that a rather marked change, at any 
rate Not at all; that was precisely the roof he had always advo- 
cated! In short, when the design was complete, he rubbed his 
hands in great glee, said it came up exactly to his notion, and went 
off as proud of Ais performance as if we had been a mere looker- on 
in the whole transaction, and he the architect. What became of 
the design we neither know nor care. It was for a locality too dis- 
tant to affect our reputation or temper by the cruel caricaturing to 
which we knew it would be subjected in the hands of such an art 
patron.” 


THE KILKENNY BROOCH. 


Some time since the Rev. James Graves exhibited before the Kil- 
kenny Archzological Society a magnificent ancient Irish fibula of 
extraordinary size aud rare type, which had been discovered in the 
course of the previous summer; and of which illustrations, drawn 
and engraved on wood by Mr. Oldham, were displayed in a vol. 
of the Society's Transactions. The following particulars collected 
therefrom will be read with interest :— 


Tt was foand, he said, by a labourer in the parish of Killamory, 
county of Kilkenny, and evidently had not been deposited in con- 
nexion with any burial, as it rested, without being enclused in any 
cist, or connected with any other remains, on the yellow-clay 
subsoil beneath the vegetable mould of the field. For size, beauty 
of ornamentation, and bold, yet elegant design, this brooch was, 
perhaps, the finest of the rare class to which it belonyed. The 
material was white metal, parcel-gilt on the ornamental portions. 
It was much tarnished from oxidation. It was irregularly circular, 
the diameters being 44 by 5 5-16 inches, The lower or ornamental 
portion was crescent-shaped and flat, measuring 24 inches across its 
broadest part. ‘The annular portion was 7-16ths of an inch in 
thickness. The flat or lower part was bordered by four monstrous 
couchant animals, such as are often figured in ancient Irish monu- 
ments and sculpture; of these, the two which form the external 
border had birds’ beaks. ‘The fibula was pseudo-penannular, the 
artist having the type so designated in his mind's eye, but allowing 
the ends to be connected by two bosses, embraced by the jaws of 
the monsters just described, and by a band with interlaced ornament, 
leaving two perforations across the broadest part of the crescent. 
On each side were two sunk or panelled ornaments, measuring re- 
spectively 9-1G6ths and 10-16ths of an inch square, and set lozenge- 


wise, from the sides of which the metal was slightly bevelled off iu 
four facets. ‘These depressions were filled up with delicate filigree- 
work in gold wire, or silver wire heavily gilt. The filigree orna- 
ments consisted of a boss in the centre, surrounded by eight small 
coiled nobs within a circle of twisted wire, outside of which was 
also a square of twisted wire, with coiled noba in the angles. 
Where the ring joined into the creseent portion of the fibula were 
two large bosses set with glass, the latter inlaid with white metal. 
The bosses measured 12-16ths of an inch in diameter, and projected 
7-16ths of an inch. On the back the ring of the fibula ended in two 
monsters’ heads in low relief; and on the flattened portion were two 
irregularly formed rectangular ornaments in low relief, each bearirg, 
within a border ornamented by dots, a monster having a strong 
resemblance to those which are to be found in such numbers in the 
illuminations of the ‘Book of Kells.’ At the base of the crescent 
was a small but strong loop, probably serving to hold some contri- 
vance to fasten the pin, which was wanting in the security attaching 
to the pins of penannular brooches. The pin was of very unusual 
form: it measured 12 inches from head to point; the head was flat 
and rectangular, the breadth at top 12-16ths of an inch, at bottom 
10-16ths of an inch, and the height 13 inches. It was attached to 
the fibula, at the back, by a strong loop. This loop was dixenvaged 
at its lower end, seemingly to allow of its being bent back to re- 
move the pin from the fibula at pleasure. In a socket, which was 
of one piece with the head, and finished with a beaded ornament, 
was fixed, by two rivets, an acus, 10} inches long. Where joined 
to the head, the acus was 4th of an inch thick; in the middle it 
swelled out to a diameter of 5-16ths of an inch, and tapered to a 
blunt point. The metal of the acus seemed to consist of a core 
of pewter, covered with white metal. The head of the pin was 
ornamented by a border, consisting of two monsters, with heads at 
each extremity. the jaws embracing bosses. At the insertion of 
the acus was a boss set with glass, the latter inlaid with white metal. 
In the centre was a sunk panel, with filligree-work, similar to those 
on the fibula; it was 4 an inch square, and set lozenge-wise, the 
metal bevelled off in four facets from its sides. The fibula 
weighed 11 oz. 3 dwts, and the pin 4 oz 9 dwts. troy 
weight. The acus of the fibula had been broken by the spade 
of the finder. We should add that on the back of the fibula there 
was incised an Irish inscription, apparently to the following effect :*— 


On apt Ochipimac— A prayer for O'Chirmac.’ These charac- 
ters were inscribed with a pointed tool or graver, and, although par- 
tially concealed by oxidation, showed quite clear and sharp when 
examined by the aid of a magnifying-glass, with the exception of 
the last three letters, the back of the brooch being there much filed 
or scratched. Both the character of the letters and the furmula of 
the inscription would be seen to be as old, at all events, as the year 
1050, and the occurrence of the legend proved also that the brooch 
was in the possession of some person after the use of hereditary sur- 
names became prevalent in Ireland,—thus establishing the fact that 
the brooch was tn use about the middle of the eleventh century. 
But this was not the most interesting point connected with the 
legend. Dr. Petrie (‘Inquiry into the Origin, &c., of the Round 
Towers,’ pp. 280-82) had proved that the beautiful and highly 
ornamented doerway of the parish church of Achad-ur or 
Freshfurd, in the north of the county of Kilkenny, must 
have belonged to the period alluded to from the fact of 
its bearing two ancient inscriptious running round the inner 
arch, both containing patronymics One of these legends 
commemorated the names of the chieftain and his wife by whuse 
munificence the sacred structure was erected. Now, it was a most 
important fact that the same name occurred on the Kilkenny 


brooch also. WUTHSWAIN U ChHIURWMWEJC caused the 


church to be built, and OCHJ RODUC scemed to be the name on 
the brooch—both identical with the modern form Keerwick, a sur- 
name still common amongst the peasantry near Freshford, and also 
in other parts of the county of Kilkenny under the form of Kirby, 
and the patronymic of one of the Leinster clans descended from 
Fergus Luascan, a son of Cathair More, monarch of Ireland in the 
second century (‘ Book of Lecan,’ fol. 96 6). Both the church 
and the brooch were excellent specimens of Irish art,*and Kilkenny 
might be proud of them. He (Mr. Graves) thought it extremely 
probable that the workmanship of the latrer might be assigned to 
the same period as the architecture of the church; and he hoped 
it was not going very far into the realms of conjecture to suppose 
that this brooch might have secured the mantle of the chieftain, 
Mahon O'Keerwick, when he stood by and saw Moholmoc O'Cencu- 
cain carving the quaint monsters which, as on the brooch, served as 
ornaments to the western portal of the church. It should not be 
concealed, however, that the legend on the brooch might have been 
graved on the metal of which it was composed long subsequently 
to the actual period of the manufacture of the autique; or that it 


® This interesting fact was discovered by Mr. Clibborn, Curator of the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, whilst cxamining the antique with a 


" magnifying-glass. 
Ly 
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might be intended to commemorate the name, not of the owner, 
but of the maker. In any case he believed the occurrence of such 
a record was unique. Mr. Graves stated that he trusted this fibula 
would ultimately be secured for the Museum of the Royal frish 
Academy. ‘The pattern had already been ‘registered’ fur repro- 
duction by a Dublin jeweller, and by his (Mr. Graves’s) suggestion 
had been named the ‘ Kilkenny Brooch.’ ” 
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Totes of Hebw Celorhs. 


A new dwelling-bouse is proposed to be built at Ballybrack for 
the Hon W. C. Dobbs; Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, architects. 

A Wesleyan Methodist Chapel is about to be erected at the 
village of Blackrock, on the upper read to Kingstown. Style— 
Transition from decorated to perpendicular Gothic. The builder is 
Mr. Thomas Creaser, of Drogheda; the architect, Mr. ‘Tarleton. 
The size is 62 fcet by 36 feet, external measurement; 50 feet to 
apex of gable from ground level. 

A new dwelling house, faced externally with cut stone, and to 
cost over £6,000, is being built for Arthur C. Innes Esq., Newry. 
Mr. M‘Curdy, architect ; Mr. Beardwood, contractor. 

A new church and convent are to be built at Kenmare. 
to 25th inst. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have advertised for tenders to 
repair the church of Lowtherstown, county Fermanagh. 

Extensive alterations, &c., have beer commenced at the mansion 
of Harristown, county Kildare, for John LatTouche, Esq. Mr. 
M'‘Curdy architect; Mr. Beardwood, builder. 

Alterations and additions are about to be made to the gaol at 
Lonyford. 

The directors of the Bagnalstown and Wexford Railway Company 
have advertised for tenders to this date for works at Ballywilliam 
Station. 

The new Roman Catholic church of Ballymena was dedicated on 
the 11th ult. 

The new Zion Chapel and schoolhouse at Rathgar, near the high 
road to Roundtown, are conspicuous objects. At the north-east is 
a tower, with pyramidal spire in red and blue tiles alternately, and 
terminated by a weathercock. At the south-west angle is a belfry, 
capped by a cone of whitish colour. 

‘The works at the l’riuce of Wales's Hotel are carried out under 
Mr. Curdy's (not Mr. Nagle's) directions; also those at Messrs. 
Curry and Shield’s, the Royal Insurance Office, and Mr. Donegan’s, 
the eminent watch manufacturer, Dame-street. 

The new cathedral church of Ballayhadereen—already described 
in this journal—was opened and solemnly dedicated on the 11th ult. 
Messrs. Hadfield and Goldie, architects. 

The Commissioners of Bray Commons are about having sundry 
improvements contracted for, according to plans by Mr. Frith, C.k. 
Tenders to Ist of January. 

The new Roman Catholic church of St. Mary, at Thomastown, 
being erected from designs by Mr. M-Carthy, architect, is ready for 
roofing. 

‘The Orphanage rcently erected at Glasnevin for the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, after designs by Mr. J. S. Butler, architect, 
Mr. Meares, builder, has beer: opened. ‘The building has been al- 
ready described in this journal, 

The Imperial Hotel, Derry, is about to be enlarged, after plans by 
Mr. M‘Curdy, architect. ‘Tenders to 4th inst. 

The dedication of the new church of St. Malachi's convent, Dun- 
dalk, took place on the 15th ult. 

A new wing is being erected to the Royal School, Dungannon, 
adjoining the Armagh road, which will nearly double the accommo- 
dation of that edifice. Mr. M-Curdy, architect; Mr. Wm. Geatens, 
of Dungannon, the contractor. 

Turkish Baths are being erected on Dr. Barter’s principle in 
Sligo, and the first stone has been laid by Miss Jane Lyons, daughter 
of the mayof, 

The new building recently erected in connexion with the convent 
of Letterkenny, presents an extension facade with tower at west 
end, and coniprises spacious school-ruoms, dormitory, cells, chapel, 
&c. Expenditure about £1,600. 

The ground floor windows of Messrs. Kinahan's new front, 
already noticed, are being fitted up with patent self-coiling shutters, 
by Messrs. Clark, and Co., of Gate-street, Lincoln's lun, London. 
The same firm are also filting the new mart in Drogheda (Mr. Lyons, 
architect), and a large establishment in Cork (Mr. Scott, architect), 
with the same invention. 

A new organ, manufactured by Messrs Telford, has been fixed in 
the Mariners’ Church, Kingstown. 

Messrs. White and Son, of Dublin, have recently erected an organ 
in the convent of Westport, and are engaged on another for the 
cathedral of Galway. 


Tenders 


A bronze statue, with drinking fountain combined, is to be erected 
in Cork, in honour of the late Alderman Fitzgibbon. 

The committee of the Limerick Pery and Jubilee Loan Society 
offer a premium of 5 guineas for the best design fur a public fountain. 

The new railway bridge at Coleraine has been opened. 

It is proposed to construct a railway 12} miles in length, and 
forming a junction with the Parsonstown and Roscrea branch of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway at the Parsonstown Station, 
1o meet the River Shannon half a mile short of the town of Portumna. 

We have heard that the tender of Messrs. S. and F. Buxton, of 
Leeds, for the construction of the Carrickfergus and Larne railway, 
recently accepted by the directors, was £12,000 below that of well- 
known coutractors in the province. 

A vew line of railway is proposed to connect the two most im- 
portant business pvints of [ondon, viz., the Bank and Charing 
Cross. The communication will be effected in fire mtautes. 


Bray.—Eight dwelling-houses are being built at the end of 
the Esplanade (which they face), next the harbour; Mr. Juseph 
Kelly, proprietor, who has also somewhat recently completed, in 
same neighbou. hued, two others, with red brick fronts and cement 
dressings, after a tasteful design by Mr. Carson, architect. Messrs. 
Todd and Fiudlater are respectively building a terrace of eight 
houses, with oue-storey oriel windows and cantilever roofs, on the 
Strand; Mr. D. C. Ferguson, architect; Mr. Potts, builder. = In 
the town a block of business premises, with dwelling-house, is 
about being built; Mr. Lyons, architect. Two terraces of impurtant 
dwelling-houses are in course of erection on Quinsborouph-road, on 
the opposite side to the terrace recently built by Mr. Daryzan, after 
plans by Mr. Wilkinson, architect. Various other works of a 
domestic character are also in course of completion here, and pro- 
gress is manifest in all directions. ‘The ruiling erected along the 
Esplanade is by Messrs. Morton aud Co., of Liverpvol, the patentccs 
of various patterns of wire strain fencing. The Earl of Meath’s 
claim to be lord of the mauor bas been admitted. Vortions of the 
commons have brought at a recent sale prices averaging from £1,000 
to £1,500 per acre, and will be laid out in building sites, 125 in 
number, together with a public park of ten acres in extent, a square 
of three acres for markets anda fair green. The Commissioners 
have realized £9,000 by the sales, to be expended, after deducting 
expenses, in further improvements, What a revolution has been 
effected here in a few years! and another is sure to follow. 
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On the Construction of Horse Railways, §c. 
Loudon: Julin W eale. 


By Cuas. Bury, C.E. 


WeE have said so much already through our columns on this subject, 
that we fear to weary by repetition; we therefore can only glance 
at the pamphlet before us, which advocates the adoption of this 
principle of locomution both for Lrauch railways and street trafKc. 
Amongst many other suggestions, evidently emanating froin a prac- 
tical und, fully qualitied te treat the subject in all its bearings, we 
find one peculiarly noteworthy, and to this effect: —* That it would 
he desi able to have the gauge of street railways the same as fur 
lucomotive railways (expecially in London), as we deem it nut im- 
practicable that yzoods from one railway terminus could be trans- 
ported on the trucks during the night through the streets of the 
city tu another, and by that means tree the streets, In. @ great mes- 
sure, during the day from the cumbersome and unsightly goods 
vans.” If for this purpose alone, the application of horse railwars 
would unquestionably prove a desiderutuin, but we believe the prin- 
ciple to be capuble of much greater extension, and hope svon tu 
see it Suitably adapted in our own city, as well ag in the provinces, 


The statuette model, by Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., sculptor, after 
which the Goldsmith statue fur Trinity College, Dublin, is to be 


: furmed, is now on view at the Museum of the Koy Irish Academy. 


| fession. 


Dr W. K. Sullivan commenced a course of lectures on chemisiry 
at the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society on the 12th ult. 

‘The Directors of the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, in 
their recently issned report, allude to the fact that although the 
Lords of the Admiralty arranzed three years ago to provide for the 
accommodation of the service at Holyhead, the works have not yeé 
Leen coinmenced. In same document the speed of the new steamers 
is thus estimated:—The Leinster, 204 statute miles per hour; the 
Connaught, 22 miles per hour; the Ulster nearly the same, and the 
Munster somewhat better. 

The Northern Architectural Association of Newcastle have passe: 
a resolution recognising the desirability of a general alliance of the 
institution of architects, in order that combined action might be 
taken if any question should arise affecting the interests of the pro- 
‘The Liverpool Architectural Society will be happy cordially 
to cu-operate in the attainment of the proposed objects. 
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atiscellaneous, 


Report on Patrexts.—The Commissioners of Patents appointed 
under the Patent Law Amendment Att, 1852, have just made a 
report of their proceedings for the year 1859. Thenumber of appli- 
cations for provisional protection recorded within the year 1859 was 
8,000; the number of patents passed thereon was 1,976; number 
of specifications filed in pursuance thereof was 1,897; the number 
of applications lapsed or forfeited, the applicants having neglected 
to proceed for their patents within the six months of provisional 
protection, was 1,024. The progressive stamp duty of £50 was 
paid, at the end of the third year, on 604 patents (out of 2,000), 
and 1,306 became void. ‘The additional progressive stamp duty of 
£100 was paid at the end of the seventh year on 207 of the 604 
patents remaining in force at the end of the third year, and 897 
became void. Consequently nearly 76 per cent. of the 2,000 patents 
became void at the end of the third year, and nearly 90 per cent. 
became void at the end of the seventh year. All the provisiunal, 
complete, and final specifications filed in the office upon the patents 
gtanted under the Act since 1852 have been printed and published 
in continuation, with lithographic drawings accompanying the same. 
Printed certified copies of the specifications filed in the office, as also 
certified copies of patents and of the Record Book of assignments of 
patents and licenses, with copies of such assignments and licenses, 
have been sent, in continuation, to the office of the Director of 
Chancery in Edinburgh, and the Enrolment Office of the Court of 
Chancery, in Dablin, pursuant to the Act of 1852, and the Act of 
16 and 17 Vict., c. 115. The work of printing the specifications of 
patents under the old law, 12,977 in number, and dating from 1711 
to 1852, having been completed, short abstracts or abridgments of 
specifications, grouped under the different heads of invention, are 
being prepared, and many have been published; for example, 
abridgments of the specifications of patents relating to the propul- 
sion of vessels, commencing in the year 1618 and ending 1857, 
nearly 1,000 inventions, have been published in one small volume 
at the price of 4s. Other series are in the press, and it is intended 
to publish at the rate of eight or ten series in each year, completing 
the work in five or six years.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

RepraPetsM.—It is stated by the Engineer that “cases have been 
kaown of the whole 14 years’ duration of a patent having been ex- 
pended in unprodactive correspondence with Government officials, 
who, however, adopted the invention as soon as the inventor’s patent 
rightsexpired. Of these, one, in 1847, wrote to the then Secretary 
of War, who wrote to the Adjutant-General, who wrote to the late 
Duke of Wellington, who wrote to the Clothing Board, who wrote 
to the Secretary at War, who wrote back to the inventor, communi- 
cating nothing practical as the result of nearly two years’ delibera- 
tion and procrastination on the part of ‘the circumlocution office.’” 

THE Buitper Lorp Mayor Evxcr or Lonxpon.—Alderman 
Cubitt is to be Lord Mayor of London for 1861. From 1810, when 
he commenced his apprenticeship, till 1851, when he retired from 
business, having amassed a princely fortune, he has been identified 
with building pursuits in connection with the great house of Cubitt 
and Co. The alderman was born at Buxton, in Norfolk, in 1791, 
and served four years in the navy. Though now in his 70th year, 
he is said to have an active mind and much capacity for business. 

Do Raitways Even Wear Our?—Mr. Herapath, Editor of 
the Railway Journal, at a meeting of the West Flanders Railway 
Company, made a remark which will surprise many people. He 
affirmed, on the authority of one of the ablest railway engineers in 
England, that rails do not sensibly wear out, unless at the stations 
and places where there is “skidding.” Experiments have been 
made by taking up rails which have been subjected to the ordinary 
wear from passing trains, and it has been found that even after 12 
months’ constant use they have not appreciably diminished in weight. 
This proves that they could not have been worn sensibly, and the 
same fact has been demonstrated after rails have been used for a 
series of years. Near stations, to be sure, where there is much 
sliding and slipping in consequence of the application of the brakes, 
there is much wear evident, but this results from slipping friction 
and not rolling. 

Westminster Bripce.—A return made by the First Commis- 
eloner of Works shows that since July, 1856, when the report of a 
committee stated that £50,000 had been expended upon Westmin- 
ster Bridge and the approaches, there has been a further sum of 
£196,283 laid out upon the bridge, and £36,919 upon the approaches. 
The engineer, Mr. Page, reports that he expects to be able in Jan- 
uary next to give possession of the piers and abutments of the new 
bridge to Messrs. Cochrane and Co., who have contracted to com- 
plete the iron work of the second half of the bridge in nine months ; 
their work, therefore, according to their contract, will be done by 
the end of October, 1861. In that case, allowing time for the foot 
pavement and roadway, the new bridge may be expected to be com- 
pleted about Christmas, 1861. The width between the parapets 
will be 84 ft. 8 in. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM IN Amenica.— Describing a jeweller’s 
store recently erected on Broadway, N.Y., a local journal says—“ This 
new establishment may be called ‘The Diamond Palace of Broad- 
way,’ for if the most consummate elegance, united to elaborate 
decorative skill, have ever culminated in magnificence and beauty, 
the store is entitled to that high distinction. It may confidently be 
said, that up to the present time no more gorgeous or elegant build- 
ing has been erected on Broadway. Indeed, there are many persons 
who, having been great travellers and good judges, have not hesi- 
tated to say, that this establishment not only excels all its predeces~ 
sors in this country in solidity, elegance, and in beauty of decoration, 
but that there is no similar establishment in the old world which can 
in any way vie with its elaborate and artistic arrangement. Of all 
the stately structures, magnificent in their white beauty and solid 
strength, which have leaped into existence on each side of our great 
thoroughfare at the waving of the Money-King’s wand, none has 
equalled the new diamond and jewellery store above described, and 
so purely classic; each of its columns is a thing of beauty, with 
chiselled plinth, abacus, pedestal, capital, and shaft. Passing be- 
neath the dome, and through the great ebony door—lighted by 
panes of glass, whose like in size and quality New York bas never 
before imported—to the stainless floor of the first storey, you are 
dazzled at once by a maze of marble counters, glass cases, and 
mirrors, massive chandeliers in bronze and gold, with glittering 
pendants; by the gleam, glare, and starshine, which make the 
scene more like the interior of the Arabic Cave of Lustre than the 
five-storey trading-place of a modern American firm. Perhaps no 
building has been erected in our city, since the Custom-house was 
built of solid granite in every part, which is so well calculated, from 
the massiveness of its foundations and the thickness of its walls, to 
resist fire, burglars, and the ravages of time, as the magnificent 
structure we here describe. And yet, with all the depth of vault, 
and ponderous inner safes, it is so fairly fashioned without and 
within, that its great strength and solidity is lost sight of, and the 
whole effect produced to the eye of the beholder is that of an airy, 
magical structure, the abode of the sylphs and the gnomes, which 
may dissolve like the phantasma of a cabilistic mirror when the 
hair that holds the keystone is snapt in twain.” 

Antiquity og Stexctu.—In the “ Philosophical Transactions’’ 
for 1888 we read that Procopius, in his “ Historim Arcana,” 
says the Emperor Justinius, not being able to write his name, had a 
thin, smooth piece of board, through which were cut holes in the 
form of the four letters J V ST, which, laid on paper, served to 
direct the point of his pen; his band was guided by another. Pos- 
sibly, this way likewise has given the hint to the first of our card- 
makers, who paint their cards in the same manner, by plates of 
pewter or copper, or only pasteboard, with slits in them in forms of 
the figures that are to be painted on the cards. Such is the art of 
stencil, which has been applied, in our time, to decorating the walls 
of rooms, as well as to the marking of linen.—Timbs' Curiosities of 
Science. 

ComPARISON OF SPEED.—The ordinary rate of speed, per second 
is as follows:—Of a man walking, 6 feet; of a good horse in har- 
ness, 12 feet; of a good sailing ship, 18 feet; of a reindeer in a 
sleigh on the ice, 24 feet; of a race horse, 72 feet; of a hare, 
locomotive, and hurricane, 84 feet; of sound, 1,092 feet; of a 
cannon ball, 1,344 feet; of the earth's rotation at the equator, 1,521 
feet ; of the earth's velocity in its orbit, 98,182 feet, or near 19 
miles; a ray of light travels 200,000 miles in a second 


eee, 
TENDERS 


For the first portion of the Roman Catholic Church, Birkenhead: E. Welby 
Pugin, architect, of the firm of Pugin and Ashlin. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Marp 


les .— 
London Building Company .. oe oo £4,625 
Sherriff ee ees ee ee ee ee 4,471 
Farrell and Ledger _.. os ee oe 4,120 
Glaister cee ee ee Se ee ee 8,451 
Yates ee ee ee ese ee 8,411 
Watts ee ee ee eo ee oe 8,383 
Waters ee oo ee oe oe ee 3,822 


(Note.—The Editor of this journal would feel much obliged by members of 
the profession adopting the same course as the gentleman above-named, by 
sending lists of tenders for publication.] 


EEE ——— 


THRaTRe RoraL.—Mr. and Mrs. Kean's engagement is a something worth re- 
cording, but no room Is left for criticism on their merits. In the higher walks 
of the drama such perfection is attained by Mr. Kean, that a slight regret may 
be experienced that he would condescend to the inferior mclodrama, such as 
the impersonation of the Corsican Brothers, however much he may have pecu- 
liarized it with his own identity. Not one whit less refulgent, and with a con- 
summation of gracefulness, tenderness, and energy of passion respectively 
combined, shone his excellent partner—a lady whoee professional] attainments 
have always elicited admiration, and whose personal attributes in private life 
always commanded respect. What a contrast to the subject of our last notice! 
—the classical and the ludicrous /—but comparisons are odious, and we abstain. 
In theatrical parlance we may announce, that for “merry Christmas” novelties 
—tnquestionably more attractive than any preceding year—are in preparation. 
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ABI Wanufacturer of 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND BOMESTIG MEDIEVAL 
METAL WORK; 


IN SILVER, BRASS, AND WROUGHT IRON; 

Sacred Vessels, Memorial Brasses, Metal Screens, Altar Rails and Gates, 
Hinges, Handles, &ec. 

METAL READING DESKS, LECTERNS, 


Pulpit Lights, Coronae, Chandeliers, and Standards for Gas and Candles, 
SPIRE AND GABLE CROSSES, 
And every description of GAS FITTINGS—Candlesticks, Lamps, Branches, and Branch Candlesticks, &e. 


T. B. begs to inform the Clergy, Nobility, and Architects in general, that he has been practically engaged for upwards of 14 Years in the 
Execution and Manufacture of Mediwval Metal Work, from Drawings of the most eminent Architects. 


107, BARR-STREET, GREAT HAMPTON-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
VIOORE’S PATENT MOVEABLE CLASS VENTILATORS, 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, FARM BUILDINGS, HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, WAREHOUSES, 
MARKET-HOUSES, SHIPS’ CABINS, RAILWAY AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES, 
BELL TURRETS, ALSO FOR VENTILATING SHAFTS, ETC., ETC. (PERFECT VENTILATION GUARANTEED.) 


Patent Delf-Shadowed Glass, 


FOR CATHEDRAL, CHURCH, AND ALL KINDS OF ORNAMENTAL DECORATION. 


PATENT PRESSED GLASS CLOCK DIALS FOR CHURCH AND OTHER CLOCKS, 
Transparent in any Colours, 


FOR ILLUMINATING BY NIGHT, AND HAVING A SOLID OPAQUE APPEARANCE BY DAY. 
All that can be desired is obtained, and the saving of cost in Re-gilding, Scaffolding, &c., is effected, the Dials being permanent. The additional cost depends 
upon their size and amount of decoration. The Priee will bear comparison with the ordinary Clock Dials at present in use. 


PATENT TRANSPARENT GLASS LETTERS IN ALL COLOURS, SILVER OR GOLD, Erc., Etc. 
MOORE'S PAMPHLET ON “ VENTILATION” FREE BY POST FOR TWO STAMPS. 


Sl, FLEBT-STREEBT, LONDON, B.C. 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, CONTRACTORS, ETC 


Genuine White Lead, best manufactured Zinc Paint. Pure Raw, Boiled, and Refined Linseed Oils. Fine American Turps, Rosinr 
Pitch, and Stockholm Tar. Ground Paints of all colors, Patent Dryers, Red Lead and Putty. Gold Size, Torch Oil, Coal Tar. Black, Red: 
Pine, Oak, and Copal Varnishes. Unadulterated Colza, Petroleum, Phenola, Photogen, and all Lamp Oils. Superiur Olive, Lard, and 
Sperm Oils, for engine use. White and colored Cotton Waste. Best Glue, Russian Tallow, Cart Grease. Paints to any color, mixed 
ready for use, in small and large quantities, to order, well adapted for the country and exportation. Export orders promptly executed, with 
goods of best quality. 


GEORGE SPILL, OIL AND COLOR MERCHANT, 
65, 66, & 67, SI. GEORGE’S STREET, LONDON DOCKS. 


WW. WARNE AIND CO. 


ALL the attention of Engineers and others to their PATENT MINERALIZED and VUL- 
CANIZED INDIA-RUBBER, in Sheets, and for Valves, Washers, Railway Buffers, Bearing Springs ; Hose Pipes (delivery and 
suction), Flexible Tubings, Driving Belts, and to their improved Anglo-American FLEXIBLE CANVAS and INDIA-RUBBER 
PACKING, for Steam Jvints and Piston Rods. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NEW PATENT MINERALIZED KAMPTULICON, 


AND OF THE 

— MINERALIZED INDIA-RUBBER SOUNDLESS CARPET CLOTH, 
Combining Extremté Fiexipitity, and consequent non-liability to cracking; DukaABILITy and ImpermeaniLiry to Wet; WARMTI 
TO THA FEET AND SOFTNESS 10 THE TREAD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


; . _ WARNE’S NEW PATENT INDIA-RUBBER MATS. 
These Mats consist of Tubes of India-Rubber, of various configurations, placed vertically in contact with each other, and are far more 


efficient than any other description of Mat. No ordinary wear can sensibly affect them; thcy thoroughly clean the fect like 
a brush, and the dirt removed falling through the cells formed by the tubes, is not carried by the feet on to the floors and passages, which 
are consequently kept perfectly clean; and by removing the Mat, the accumulated dirt is easily swept away. They are also made with backs. 

The Mats never clog, require no beating, and are readily cleansed by water. Unlike all other Mats, water in no way injures them, 
and it neither lodges on or is absorbed by them. Indestructible by damp or wet, these Mais, made to any shape, size, or thickness, are 
especially suitable for uncovered passages and out-of-door purposes. 

‘I he invention is peculiarly apolicable for Mats for Baths, Conservatories, Laundries, Sculleries, Ships, Steamers, Omnibusses, 
etn a ibe Seats, also for Churches, &c.; and for Scrubbing Brushes for Decks, and Wooden and Stone Floors, and fur Hvuse- 
mait 

___All Mats are marked W. WARNE and CO., Patentees, London. Orders received at the London Warehouso, 9, GRESITAM-STREET 
WEST, E.C.; or at the Factory, TOTTENHAM, N, MIDDLESEX. 
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INDEFINITE SPECIFICATIONS—DONALDSON’S BOOK. 
T is no unreasonable assumption that two-thirds the disputes— 
and they are legion—that arise between huilders and their 
employers, are directly traceable to the provisions and 
‘wording of specifications— where they at all exist — in connection 
with building works. Some would-he economists, who ignore the 
architeet’s capacity, and have full confidence in their own clever- 
ness and the builder's integrity, are quite content to commence 
operations without a specification, and with a simple agreement, 
embodying nothing—frequently without either—and affording an 
excellent opportanity for enjoying to all intents and purposes that 
questionably prudent bebby, as the sequel—‘a trial at law’ — 
usually proclaime. Qn this elasa, however, it is outside our 
present purpose to dilate in extenso, and therefore we confine 
ourselves to the simple consideration of the character of those 
documents furnished by architects, descriptive of the various ma- 
terials, scantlings of timber, the several qualities of artificer’s 
work, and the namerous other provisos relative to an intended 
contract work. In a former number of this journal, and under 
the title of ‘“‘ Undefined Foundations, Architect Umpires, Party 
Walls, and Uniform Measurement,’’ we enumerated some of the 
inconsisteneies which frequently present themselves in specifica- 
tions, and owing to which, and the uncertainty of “ law,” either the 
proprietor or the builder is invariably victimized. To these we need 
not again refer, The honest tradesman fs better disposed to enter 
on his work with a stringent specification to guide him in his calcu- 
dations and duties than a lame oue, which he foresees will at winding 
up cause much trouble to both proprietor, architect, and builder, 
and involve a large additional outlay for extras before the work 
can be completed conformably with the apparent intentions of 
the architect, However, it is clearly a builder’s policy not to 
interfere with an architect or his intentions: he bas to deal 
only with the documents before hiv, and suggestions or inter- 
ference would more probably provoke a rebuff than be received 
graciously. 

Architects as a class invariably, and very properly, desire to 
maintain supremacy frum first to last in their associations with a 
building work, and no reasonable member of the fraternity will 
find fault with a builder for adhering to the Jetter of his en- 
gagement. To the client, however, an incomplete specification 
may prove disastrous, as he finds himself hurried de necessitate 
into an additional outlay on which he did not calculate ; and, 
moreorer, was led to regard as an impossibility, from the pre- 
sence of that protecting clause, that ‘“‘no extra work will be 
paid for unless ordered by the proprietor or his architect.” But 
he, too late, finds himself in the happy (?) position that the archi- 
tect, seeing the necessity of various additional works, had exer- 
cised his professional prerogative, and ordered them to be 
exeeuted. The builder refers to his contract drawings and 
specifications, which he proves to the proprietor do not contain 
any provision for @ single item included in the “ extra little bill ;”’ 
raoreover he has the architect’s authority, which is empowered to 
be given by the quoted clause in the specification, and delicately 
suggests the desirability of “an amicable settlement.” Whether 
the pleasant and prudent alternative of making ‘a virtue of 
necessity,” or the unpleasant one of confiding the settlement to 
“his attorney,” is to be subsequently adopted, the discrimination 
of the proprietor can alone determine. Our readers connected 
in apy manner with the building profession must at once admit 
the Qdelity of the picture— a plain unvarnished tale” ; and 
numerous members uf that extensive community called the 
Public will, from their experience tn such matters of art, add 
an approving sentiment. We need scarcely cite special exam- 


ples of the various litigations which periodicully occupy the : 


time of gentlemen of the long robe, and excite much interest 
amongst those inside our pale; the principle as regards each ta 
equivalent, and the foregoing remarks equally applicable. With 
the double view of enlightening those who embark in building 
works as to the consequences of defective specifications, and of 
placing in a position, for the reference and guidance both of the 
profession and the junior aspirants, examples of trusty documents 
used in various important works, and again of suggesting a gene- 
ral form —a skeleton reminder — embracing the heads of the 
various departments of work, and capable of adaptation to any 
class of building, the Professor who eo ably and worthily pre- 
sides over the architectural class at the London University has 
produce! a book in two volumes. Donaldson’s specifications 
have Jain admittedly too long before us unnoticed, and doubt- 
less with the contents and characteristics of the book the 
majority of our professionals are by this time familiar, and have 
derived advantage therefrom. The Professor prefaces as follows: 
‘‘The construction of a specification is very simple. It will 
generally be found that a great portion of the same particulars 
exist in all contracts, unless modified by some special local cir- 
cumstance, or influenced by some peculiarity as to the class and 
destination of the edifice.” It then enumerates the constituent 
parts of a contract, viz. :—‘ lst, the legal obligations ; 2nd, the 
drawings ; 3rd, the specification.” And amongst other matters 
premises “‘ that any damage to the adjoining premises is a usual 
contingency to be provided against.” ‘Consequently these items 
need not appear in the body of the specification; and as they 
refer to all the trades, prevents its being encumbered by useless 
repetitions.” Again, another paragraph attracts particular atten- 
tion, and refers to the drawings and specification, viz.:— 
“The architect should have two sets—the one, signed and forming 
part of the contract and numbered, to remain in his office; the 
other—which may be tracings—to be on the building, in the 
possession of the clerk of works, and accessible to the contractor 
for verification from timetotime.” ‘ Moreover that he is entitled 
to require by the contract that the builder should make at his own 
cost the copy which he will want for his own use.” Referring 
to architects to public boards, the Professor suggests “ that an 
architect cannot be too elaborate or cautious when having to do 
with a stranger or person of doubtful reputation, as sometimes 
happens in the case of open competition for public bodies. These 
boards are less cautious as to the character of the contractor, 
than anxious to secure the lowest amount, trusting to remedy 
any defect by the stringency of the contract and elaboration of 
the specification,—forgetful even, that with these precautions a 
wide door is still left open for fraud and bad work by unscrupu- 
tous men.” The Professor tells some home and well-timed truths 
in the above remarks, and which all more or less bear on our sub- 
ject; but we must certainly take exception, considering the 
practice in Ireland, to the right of an architect charging a con- 
tractor for a working copy of the plans and specification. A 
wide door is indeed kere left upen for fraud and sub rosa under- 
standings, for which, once money transactions commence be- 
tween architect and builder, peculiar facilities are palpably 
offered. The right to repair damage to adjoining premises 
is regarded by the Professor as such a legally admitted 
fact, independent of any special provision in the speci- 
fication, that we must express a wish it had been previously 
established here—or that it even were so now—and a vast amount 
of trouble and expense in litigation might have been saved. 
Amongst the numerous specifications included in this work, the 
only one haviug reference to Ireland is thatof the Omagh Lunatic 
Asylum, for which the late William Farrell was architect; the 
quantities as measured by Messrs. Thomas Turner and Patrick 
Kerr respectively arealsogiven. The very voluminous specifications 
of the Houses of Parliament and New Royal Exchange, together 
with numerous others of architectural and engineering structures 
of various characters and styles, erected after plans by Barry, 
Angell, Scott, Bunning, Ferry, Tite, Wyatt, &c., architects ; and 
Stephenson, Page, Brydone, Simpson, &c., C.E’s., are comprised 
in these works, altogether presenting a compilation of most valu- 
able documents, with, in some instances, an accompanying illus- 
tration. 

In publishing this valuable work the author selected an old and 
highly respectable firm— Messrs. Atchley and Co.—enjoying an 
extensive inflnence amongst the profession at home and abroad, 
and which 1s “ half the dattle” In the victory of any such un- 
dertaking, however famed and popular the author. 
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THE POLITICS OF ART. 


Ixasmucw as art is peaceful, and is nourished in the bosom of happy 
prosperity—a symbol of dignified and thoughtful repose—it seems 
grateful to turn to it in these days of political commotions and 
troubles, to tind consulation in its serenity, and instructiun in its 
deliberate eloquence. 

We build galleries. and bring together in them the choicest fruits 
of that Tree of Life, the human soul. We gather exotics from the 

world, the wo:ks of uld mastera and new, of ancient Italian 
schools and modern French and Flemish. We cull choice bits of 
poetic truth from domestic studios, and hang them up to ripen in the 
public heart, and fructify th:re in gentler manners, purer habits of 
life, and more refined and elevated ideas of our relations with the 
handiwork of the First Artist. It ia good for us to get away from 
the bustle of the streets and the noisy dangerous rumours of the 
world, and enter these quiet academies of art. Their stillness is the 
fountain of intellectual peace, the source of the profoundest harmonies. 

This is the political economy of art. Its “service is perfect 
freedom,” w.der the protection of the laws of divine unity ; and 
every man is instinctively open to imyulses from it of good or evil 
tendencies, according as the artistic expression in picture, statue or 
building is good or bad. It is impossible to estima‘e the amount of 
moral influence such things have over our conduct; but that it is 
very appreciable is evident from the fact that every excellent human 
work, whatever that work may be, is excellent buth in a subjective 
and an objective sense. 

* Jt blesscth lim that gives and him that takes, 
‘Tis mightiest In the mighty.” __ 

It is quite unreasonable to suppose that the Creator has implanted 
for nothing in the human soul the almost divine power of conceiving 
a beantitul ides through any of the avenues of intelligence, and in 
any way expressing it, whether by words or things or acts. Every 
man is an instructor for his fellow-men in proportion to his capacity 
for s :ch conception and such expression. Thusthe laws of moral 
reciprocity are constantly at work. And if we hold a man to be a 
benefactor to his kind who originates and carries into execution any 
work which has for its object the improvement of lis fellows—as 
Gara! a'di, or the signers of the Declaration of Independence, or How- 

ard, or Watt, or Fulton— we should regard with no less respect those, 
the depths of whose humanity are disturbed by an equal “joy of 
elevated thoughts,” even though the outward expressions of these 
thou:;hts cannot be measured in their excellence by any definite and 
practical attainments of enlarged political liberties and improved 
mechanical science. The conception of Shakspeare or Michael Angelo 
is at least as godlike as that of Watt or Washington, and the result- 
ing poetry or art on the one hand is of as much value to the well- 
being of mankind as the resulting steam-engine or political liberty is 
on the other. Jf the springs of action lie equally deep in the powers 

_of the human mind, the results, whether considered practical or 
theoretical, are equally (-lessed. 

Therefore art is as necessary to the solving of the great problem of 
human destiny as politics. It is in fact itselfa great, though usaally 
unrecognised. political agent, acting indced not directly to diminish 
our taxes, or extend our franchise, to improve and defend our liber- 
ties; but going behind and beyond these things, civilizing, expanding, 
refining the human mind to the better appreciation of true freedom, 
and to the more profound insizht into its nature and necessities. 

But it is not for every one to retire to the stillness and sanctity of 
galler-es of art to Jearn this great lesson of civilization. It is not 
every one who can do this, and many would not if they could. 
Such persors, however, do not avoid the subile influences of art; 
rather are they more sensitive to them, because these influences come 
unawares in their daily walks, intruding into vacant spaces of thought, 
ever working unseen and unsuspected. If art porsessea any element 
of political or moral power, architecture is certainly its most potent 
and democratic agent in these respects. A man enters a gallery of 
art forewarned anil forearmed. Ile involuntarily encases himself in 
an armour of criticisin, and thus too often becomes obatinately invul- 
nerable to the fine attacks and stratagems of the artist. Every 
educated man is expected to be a good critic of a picture, and he 
fvels the necessity of bearing out his education, and indulging in 

_more or less of the slang of the studio, signifying nothing. But the 
learned and the unlearned walk the same pavement in Broadway. 
The lawyer, the merchant, the clerk and the mechanic proceed to 
their business down town and return to their homes in the evening, 
quite unsuspecting that they have been unguardedly sowing in their 
breasts the seeds of good or evil with every glance at buildings on 
the right or left. 

_  Ifour readers think we have made a rash statement, we beg them 
to follow us kindly a little further. 

The poet Keats said: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
meaning that ite very beauty renders it immortal in the work of 
felicitating and comforting the human heart. A good poem never 
diex It passes from lip to lip, from heart to heart, on a misston of 
peculiar grace, appealing to each man's individuality, aud opeuing to 


him a new vision of delight, or surprising him with the apotheosis 
aud glory of an old and familiar thought. Its beauty is its life. So 
with a statue or picture. If indifferent in sentiment or execution, it 
e::cumbers the earth—is neylected and forgotten. If inspired with a 
beautiful idea, it is never idle. There is some part of every human 
being to which it may appeal with peculiar emphasis. It forms part 
of the joy of his existence. It becomes incorporated with his being, 
and if it is ever forgotten in its actuality, it is ever present in its 
essence, ever re-occurring in that indefinite feelirg of content and 
gratitude which makes every intellectual being competent to ap- 
preciate and more or less desirous of attaining to some future state of 
utter beatitude. A work of art is, in fact, the love of God, whieh, 
in some especial form, has entered into the heart of a man, and has 
been humanized and materially expressed by him, so that we, his 
fellow-crcatures by human sympathy, may be made to understand 
some part of divine Providence which otherwise we would have 
suffered to pass unnoticed and withvut its peculiar blessing. It 
seems to us that this does not admit of a doubt. And theconverse of 
the proposition is true Jikewise. A work of error and bad taste is 
in some degree an evil forever. It constantly corrupts, as a “ thing 
of beauty” constantly elevates. 

Art is a republic, as literature is. Its basis is Integrity, and its 
strenyth is Union. If the laws of its beautiful unity are broken, 
and it is divided against itself. it falls. From this republic of art 
there may be secession us disastrous as that from a republic of 
statcs. No panic ensues indeed, and Wall-street is undisturbed ; 
but the stocks of public taste depreciate, the avenues of civilization 
are encumbered with rubbish, healthy credit, which nourishes true 
merit, is lost, and at the base of public morality, so far down that 
we do not suspect it, a subtle iufluence is set to work undermin- 
ing and weakening, aud when the tall takes place we wonder what 
caused it. 

True architecture is not merely the strict observance of certain 
fixed academical rules of proportion, but it is founded upon laws of 
much larger application—those of truth and beauty. An archi- 
tectural offence therefore is not, as is often supposed, a mere rebel- 
lion against certain conventional rules only appreciable by architects. 
Every man in viewing a work of architecture, if he brought to 
bear on it the judgment of common-sense (which, strangely enough, 
he rarely does), would arrive at a just valuation of its merits or 
demerits. As it is, here in New York public favor instinctively 
tends towards expense. The more costly an edifice is the better. 
Admiration is in proportion to the dollars spent upon it. This 
may be mercantile, but it is very foolish and very dangerous. 
We appeal from this tendency to the sober good sense of the people. 
Stones, hammered and carved elaborately in the rash license of treason 
against art, have no longer sermons in them for our good. The 
mason may pile them up very skillfully in our sight, but there is no 
health in them. They are lies. And an elaborately builded lie set 
up in the streets is a continual shame to those who countenance it, 
and a debauching influence in the eyes of the public. Judging 
instinctively as they do, and as we fear they always will, they create 
them standards of taste; and to build well according to such 
standards is impossible. To build well, in fact, under such circum- 
stances, is to throw pearls before swine. 

A picture which is untrue to nature and degraded in treatment 
may be turned with its face to the wall, may be removed as some- 
thing contaminating and unkealthy. But a bad work of architecture 
looks a century in the eye, and the people cannot but stare back at it, 


“Till, seen too oft, famillar with its face, 
They first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


— New York Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal, 


NE I 


Our contemporary the Agricultural Review pronounces the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Austin, in Westmoreland-street, to have been 
‘recently rebuilt in a @tyle not to be surpassed by any similar 
establishment in London.” 

The engincers and firemen employed on lines in the neighbour 
hood of Newcastle-on-Tyne have commenccd a movement for re- 
ducing the bours of labour. 

New barracks, said to be handsome, lofty, and commodious, but 
with too much light, causing a plare and excessive heat, and on a 
low site frequently under water, have been built at Bareilly in Ben- 
gal. General Wyndham stated that no barracks should be built in 
Indian except with logs covered with canvas. 

Notwithstanding the increased facilities presented by the esta- 
blishment of district post-offices in London, it has become necessary 
to enlarge considerably the accommodation at St. Martin-le-Grani, 
by adding to the mail office and excavating the entire enclosure 
from the portico to the end on the south side, and to the kerbstone 
on the west, underneath the present railings. The pneumatic tube 
principle is also likely to come extensively into vogue. Talk of the 
Hills’ cheeseparing! but who but Rowland Hill, the originator of 
the penny postage—the grandest and most sucees+ful financial scheme 
ever conceived—has caused this most compreben:ive development of 
public requirements under a liberal rgime. 
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FINE AND ORNAMENTAL ART EXHIBITION OF 1861. 

Ceo CCORDING to present announcement, the first day of May, 
te 1861, is fixed fur the opening of an exhibition in this city 
in connection with the Royal Dublin Society, and numerous 
influential noblemen, gentlemen, and devoted votaries of art com- 
prise the committee. In @ previous number of this journal, however, 
and when the project was first Leing matured to a tangible shape, 
we expressed our conviction that the space intended to be devoid 
to the exhibition was far too limited, and from this we have had no 
reason rinee to deviate. Our objection may be met with the state- 
ment, that the old triennial exhibitions of the same society ou the 
same premises, but when the accommodation and space were cunsi- 
derably lew, were notwithstanding eminently successful— and if so, 
why should nut this be proportionately so? In answer, we must 
remind those who would fain establish that as a reasonable argu- 
ment, that once the palate has been feasted on duinties it will not 
afterwards be. casily reconciled to the coarser fare which it pre- 
viously relished ; and go it is in this project, after the eyes of the 
very identical public who are expected to be its supporters have been 
dazzled with the beauties of the exhibitions of 1851 and 1853 
respectively, we anticipate—we trust erreneously—that they will 
view with cunsiderable apathy this comparatively paltry display. 
We desire not to throw cold water either on the intentions or the 
energies uf the committee, but to advance in good time a simple 
suggestion. The erection of a gallery in the Agricultural Hall is at 
best a mere makeshift; the building is quite Coo low without making 
it lower, as this inevitably will, both in effect and reality. It 
auswers its present purpose sufticiently well, but is not suited fur the 
contemp'ated change, which we predict will abortionise it. 
dlowever, with remonstrance our mission ends, aid we Icave 
the result to be judged by the public; but must remark, that it 
would have been more judicivus to have pustponed the exhibition 
altogether, until the Natienal Gallery and its counccting arcude 
shuuld have been completed, and the muscum fully furnished, so as 
to form accessories thereto. That it will be highly prized by the 
beaux and belles of this metropolis as a fashionable luurge we have 
not the slightest doubt, but 5 i the excellence of its character will 
uttract crowds of provincial and cross-channel visitors, or moreover 
that the inducements offered to eminent English and Scotch manu- 
facturers, &c., will prove sufficient to their incurring expense in for- 
warding contributions to the extent to be desired, aud indispensable 
for a creditable display, we certainly do question. The guarantee 


fund, originally fixed at £5,000, has it appears increased to £9,000, 
and this latter sum will, it is thought, after paying all preliminary 
ex;ensea, be sufficient ta provide against a deficiency in the receipts. 
We trust, for the eredit of tha city, and’ for the satisfuction of the 
promoters—whatever our own private convictions may be—that 
instead of a deficiency, there will be a surplus when the balance 
comes to be struck. Jlowever, nous rerrons! 


ee 


TIE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 


Ox the 22nd ult. an ordinary meeting was held, Mr. Blashill in the 
chair, when after some preliminary busjness Mr. Blashiield, M.A., 
V.P., read a paper on ‘the arrangement of churches,” of which 
‘the fulluwing is the substance :— s 

What I propose to consider is — 

First, the influence which our ritual, as it at present oxists, ought 
tu bave on the architectural features and character of our churches, 
and whether we are in the habit uf paying sufficient attention to this 
point. ; 

Secondly, the customs, wants, and requirements of modern ccn- 
“gregations as compared to those in former a;zes of the church. 
- ‘The first reformed English liturgy was produced in 1549, and was 
followed in 1552 by a second, which is nearly identieal with vur 
present Book of Common Prayer. Since that time it has undergone 
‘several authorized examinations, and some few changes of importance 
have been made in consequence, but in all essential puinta it continues 
‘the same. 
' When we hear a new church discussed, the points usually touched 
‘upon are the accommodation, the cust, and the quality of the design. 
“We hear, perhaps, that sittings ure provided for 800 or 1,000 persons, 
‘and that it cost su mach—very cheap or. very expensive as the case 
may be. ‘Then we hear the particular style adopted, the height and 
treatnicnt of the rvof, the richness of the decoration, and the origin- 
‘ality, if there be any, of some part of the design, with numerous 
other details; Uut we scldon (f think I may say never) hear a 
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church commended because the building itself, independently of its 
furniture, gives expréssion to every part and detail of our services. 
I do not mean broadly to assert that none of our modern churches 
do give such expression (though as a riuje they ccrtainly do not), 
but I mean to say that when such an exceptional church is met with, 
people do not appear really to hnow why they like it; they think it 
original and clever, but they cannot exactly say why it interests and 
satisfies them more than larger and custlier buildings, or why. without 
any copyism, the architect scems to have succeeded in catching the 
true spirit of nediwval architecture. Now, I think that, unless we 
discover the element of his success and recognise it as a principle not 
lightly to be infringed, we shall not make much progress in church 
building beyond the point to which the revival has already carried 
us. 1 suppose we have all felt, in comparing old and new churches, 
that there is often a deep sense of interest and continued satisfaction 
in exploring an old church, although it may be very plain and 
simple, which is totally wanting when we visit a neighbouring 
modem church, apparently its superior in all the usual architectural 
features. ‘This is generally attributed tothe charm of antiquity and 
the sentiment of association, and these feelings, no doubt, have their 
due weight. But there is something beyond this, which I believe 
to be the existence in the old building of a pri.ciple, apparently quite 
instinctive in the medieval architect, which is too often—1 cannot 
but think—overlouked by us. ‘The principle I allude to may sound 
absurdly trite and hackneycd, but it cannout Le te oftcn repeated until 
it is better attended tu—it is simply, that «@ building should exactiy 
express its purpose, or, in other worda, in the case of a church, that 
the bare walls, or actual skeleton, before a Lit of furniture is intro- 
duced into it, shuuld bear the distinct impress of every part of the 
ritual existing at the time of its erection, and should give expression 
to all ceremonies and furins of worship about to be celebrated in it. 
Thus it may well be regretted, in a purely architectural point of 
view, that we are forbidden tu erect stune altars; they were rvu- 
moved in 1550 to make 100m for communion-tables; and though 
we may deplore, we can scarcely wonder at the measure. 

The Font.—Although the orthodox, traditionul, and symbolical 
position of the font near the western entrance is now very generally 
adhered to, 1 have heard a great many different opinions amongst 
the clergy astoits convenience. Amongst others, Mr. Pettit remarks, 
“Where the font is suffered to retain its original position, it is 
generally found near the western entrance, and this, without doubt, 
is the most appropriate spot fur a ceremony denoting admission into 
the church ; yet there may often exist sufficient reasons for placing 
it elsewhere. And it is of far more importance that we regard, both 
in position and design and the actual size of the font, the great 
solemnity of the rite which is administered in it, than that we restrict 
its locality to any particular part of the building.” Wherever it is 
placed its position should at any rate be well defined and expressed 
by some modification or exceptional feature in the architecture, su 
that there may be a perpetual and inetluceabie protest against any 
future removal by a reforming churchwardcn or a new incumbent. 

There are, of course, numerous examples in churches built of late 
years in which the font is givcn its proper importance, and has a 
well-defined and yet prominent and open position given to it. An 
arrangement of the kind has Leen admirably managed in a small 
church in Suffulk, lately built Ly Mr. Scott, where a round tower 
(after the fashiou of the peculiar round towers of that county) is 
placed at the west end. Jt is vaulted with stove internally, and 
forms an appropriate baptistery. Dut, having noticcd the principle, 
I will not take up time by multiplying examples. 

The Reading-desk and Pulpit.—Now, although these two plar, 
if not the most important, certainly the largest part in our services, 
it is not often that we find one or the uther treated as one uf the 
building, or influencing its constructive details in any way. ‘lhey 
are usually pieces of furniture which give no more impress of cha- 
racter to the building than the seats of the congregation. The 
exact position ef each, and even the dexign, are gencrally not 
settled until the church is nearly completed; perhaps, indeed, it is 
fortunate sometimes in the case of the pulpit, as instances might be 
found where, throngh inattention to acoustic requirements in the 
first instance, a change in its position is absolutely necessary. But 
supposing that the pulpit is of stone and the reading-desk on a stone 
plinth, this is not all that is requiied to meet the principles we 
sturted with, unless they form part of the building. You may have 
stone furniture as independent of it as wooden furniture; and, with 
regard to the reading-desk, architects unfortunatcly find a great 
difference of opinion among the clergy: one wants a large desk 
luoking north and west ; another wishes the whole desk to fuce west, 
and a third wishes, perhaps, to rcad prayers from a small desk in the 
chancel seats, and the lessons from a muveable lectern, We have 
befure us the well-known examples of the arrungement of the early 
Christian basilica, where we find this principle carried out in qvery 
point as completely as could be done in adupting a building originally 
designed fur secular purposes to the requirements of public worship ; 
such parts of the building as could be still used in Christian worship 
were adapted und what was wanting was added architecturally aud 
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incorporated in the building as far as possible. Thas the bishop and 
presbyters, as you know, took the places of the pretor and his 
assessors, the Roman altar became the Christian holy table, and a 
choir was thrown out into the nave, enclosed on three sides by low 
walls. The ambos, from which the Gospel and Epistle were read, 
were actually built into these enclosing walls, and thus made part 
of the church. ‘The church of San Clemente, at Rome, as yon all 
know, shows in the most perfect manner the arrangement of the 
early basilica. Although rebuilt in 790, it wae exactly on the 
original plan, and it is owing to the fact of all the ritualistic ar- 
ranyements being absolutely solid and architectural, and not merely 
moveable furniture, that we are able at this time to understand fully 
the allusions and descriptions of early writers. 

As to the pulpit, I will just read a short extract from Viollet le 
Due's “ Dictionary” on this point. He says:—‘‘ In France none 
of ovr ancient churehes have, as far as we know, preserved any 
pulpits of an earlier date than the fifteeenth century. It was 
customary, from the commencement of the twelfth century, in 
our northern churches to arrange a rond-loft at the entrance of 
the choir, from the top of which the Epistle and Gospel were 
rend, and exhortations addressed to the faithful when occasion 
served. In every case these sermons, hefore the institntion of 
preaching friars, only took place occasionally. The pulpit was 
then only a wooden stage, closed on three sides, and covered in 
front with a hanging. But in the thirteenth century preaching 
became a necessity, which the architectural arrangements of re- 
lizious edifices were compelled to ohey. Exactly to fulfil these 
conditions the Dominicans and the Jacobins, amongst others, 
‘built churches with two naves, one being reserved for the monks 
and divine service, and the other for preaching; then the pulpits 
became fixed and entere: into the construction. They formed, as 
it were, a baleony projecting into the interior of the church, 
carried on corbelling, accompanied by a niche taken out of the 
wall, and generally lit by little windows. Access was gained by 
a little staircase contrived in the thickness of the wall.” Thus 
we see the thirteenth century architect at once felt instinctively 
that when a sermon becaine a thing of fixed and regular recur- 
rence, instead of an occasional address, he must express the fact 
in his building. It was no longer sufficient to provide a little 
moveable stage closed on three sides, but he must contrive a 
balcony, or some architectural feature, that should distinctly pro- 
claim its original use as long as the building should atand. There 
is an instanceof such a pulpit in the south nave of the Jacobin 
convent at Toulouse. — 

The exumple of ancient pulpits treated in this thoroughly 
common-sense manner are very numerous, but we must not con- 
fine our search after the earliest and best examples to the interior 
of churches: we shall find some of the best in the refectories of 
monasteries, used for reading to the monks during their meals. 

There ie another part of our services which requires 
notice, and that is the musical portion. The only point about it 
which I wish to enforce in this division of the subject is this. 
As an organ Is now almost an invariable appendage to a church, 
and is generally considered necessary to the proper and decent 
celebration of our service, jt should impart a distinctive character 
to that part of the building which is destined to receive it. I 
am aware that this is frequently attended to in modern churches, 
and always I think with a satisfactory effect; I could name 
mstances of churches where such an arrangement has always 
appeared to me to give the chief intereat and clarin to the 
building. In small village churebes where an harmonium takes 
the place of an organ, a recess in the thickness of the wall may 
he contrived with very good effect at a small cost, and with un- 
inistakeabie fitness of purpose. 

Beyoni the absolutely essential division of nave and chancel, I 
do not wish to occupy your time by saying much about con¥e- 
niences of plan. This is a question which must depend so much 
upon peculiarities of site nnd the number of the congregation, 
as well as other points, that it would form a Jong paper in itself. 
Those eccentric varieties in the form of theatres and lecture- 
halls I need only allude to, as I hope we are all agreed that 
turning a church into a great auditorium is not only subversive 
of all proper ritual expression in arrangement, but renders it 
almost impossible to conduct the service in a decent and reverent 
manner. 

Galleries —We all know the numberless objections to these, 
and I suppose no one would employ tlem by choice, hut where 
they become actually a necessity, which is often the case, they 
should certainly be Jocated as part of the construction, and their 
presence should be expressed externally. Great care should of 
course be taken as to their height and the steppings of the seats, 
so that they may neither overpower the church by being too 
high, nor eppress the occupants of the aisles by being too low. 
A flat ceiling under the galleries will be found to be much better. 
for acoustic purposes, and more satisfactory to the eye than an 
inclined one. There is one position, however, for a gallery which 


is, in some churches, almost unolbjectionable frum its answeriny 

two good purposes—one, that of breaking up and dissipating the 

proms from the east end, and preventing ech); the other, that 
| of clothing the conspicuous bareness of the west wall, which, in 
many churclics, is far from agreeable. 

Let us tnke a modern congregution of say 1,000 persons, and 
consider the wants and requirements we have to meet. The 
firat thing to be noticed is that aceording te reeeived notions, 

| the seats mast he fixed ; and if we may judge from the serious 
inconveniences which attend the use of chairs where they have 
been tried, they are not likely to come into general use, except 
as a temporary expedient. The next requirement is, that all the 
congregation shoukd have an uninterrupted view and hearing of 
the officiating minister. It may not seem at first evident that 
an uninterrupted view is necessary, but in point of fact nothing 
is so difficult or irksome as to keep up one’s attention to a 
speaker who is unseen. 
preaching. 

The next requirement is, that no one should feel too eeld or 
too hot, and that there should be no draughts in the church. 
If the age demands warming and ventilation, we must give it 
them. This is a most important point, and nothing disgusts a 
congregation so much as finding themselves in a cold, draughty, 
or ill-ventilated church, where the ladies cough all the winter 
and faint al] the summer. I wish to point out that we, perhaps, 
oftener than neeessary, increase our difficulties, and impair the 
perfectness of the system adopted, by thinking it right to hide 
away as much as possible all the paraphernalia of chimneys, &c. 
For instance, F want a chimney for & vestry and one for the 
warming apparatus; but I am afraid of making a good stack 
and carrylng them toa proper height, lest any one should tell 
me I have given my church too domestic a character. Ought I 
not rather to consider that when we insist on introducing domes- 
tic comforts into our churches, that fact must, under an intelli- 
gent architect, come out distinetly im the charaeter of the build- 
ing? Our congregations cannot be provided properly and truth- 
fully with the comforts and luxuries of home without paying 

| for it by the distigurement—if it be a disBgurement—of their 
churches hy domestic features, 

Acoustics.—In making observations on the acoustic qualitics 
of churches, it is not sufficient to go yourself once and try how 
you can hear at anv particulur pert, as there may be many dis- 
turbing causes acting at different times; one of the best tests is, 
whether it is what the clergy call an easy church. Inquire of 
a few clergymen who have done duty there what they think of 
it in this respect, and you will form a truer estimate of its quali- 
ties than if you ask half the congregation. I believe it is little 
known how many clergymen's health is seriously impaired by 
having to do duty, day after day, in a difficult church. It 
therefore becomes, not only a question of convenience to the con- 
greyation, but of health and comfort, in many cases, to the 
clergyman. 

It now only remains for me to touch upon our requirements as 
to the musical arrangements of a church—and here let me say 
that though it can scarcely perhaps be expected of a church 
architect that he should be a musician, yet he should make it 
his business to understand something of the construction of the 
instruments used in acchurch. An organ, the most beautlfal of 
instruments when in tune, is one of the most disagreeable when 
neglected, and every one should know how eensitive it is to damp 
and draughts, in order to guard against this in his arrangements 
for the reception of the instrument. If there is a choir, the 
organ should be placed close to them, and the proper place for it 
is either ina side aisle of the chancel or in an organ-chamber 
built expressly for it, wich is better. The effect of the instru- 
inent will be much enhanced and it will be kept in better tune if 
the walls are lined with boarding or battens, and if not in a gal- 
lery, it should always be raised on a platform some feet from the 
floor. The worst place for the organ on every account is in the 
west gallery, if there is one, and I believe organs are never now 
placed there in new churches. Of course, I don’t contemplate 
the possibility in these days of an organ appearing over the altar. 
In small village churches, where an organ can seldom be! tuned, 
I think myself that an harmonium is much preferable ; it has the 
advantage of not getting out of tune, and though it hus always 
something more or less wanting in tone, as compared to an organ, 
it is quite sufficient to lead the singers. 

I feel that I have omitted much that might well and appro- 
priately have been brought to bear on the subject, both from haste 
in preparing this pauper and from a wish to be as short as possible ; 
and I now relinquish the subject im the hope that the discus- 
sion will be taken up by some of our friends assembled here 
to-night. . 

I iad intended to illustrate my remarks with diagrams and 
sketches which might have added interest toa dry paper; but 
the time was really so short that I found it impossible. 


This applies, of course, chiefly to 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN KERRY. and executed in marble obtained on the demesne; the gates, of a 
very elaborate design, by Mr. Perrot. Col. Herbert's new chapel at 


Tire following particulars of a recently -erected mansion in this | xfuckross, too, is after plane by Mr. Atkins, executed by Br. Evans; 
county are given in the local Evening Post, and in quoting same the | as is also Mr. Leahy's mansion, in the Romanesque style, beautifully 
Cork Constitution remarks that— situated over the lakes; the cut stone was the work of Mr. Fgan. 
So that Kerry owes not a little to Cork ingenuity and talent, and 
we are glad to see that ber gentry have the spirit to profit by them, 
while for the town of Tralee is claimed the credit of having supplied 
satisfactorily the accessories for which it was applied to.” 


“ Arehitectare seems so much neglected in this country—either 
there is so little taste fur it, so little appreciation of its capabilities, 
or so little inclination on the part of men of wealth to expend the 
money necessary to turn them to account—that when we finda 
proprietor availing himself of them for his own comfort and the ————= 
ornamentation of his demesne, it may be useful to some of our PATENT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLES AND FARRAR'S 
building readers to present them with examples of what may be PATENT STEEU. 
done under judicious outlay and direction. One example we have | : » . 
great pleasure in presenting, as it is altovether of Coik design and Tue great difficulty experienced in the development of what may be 
of Cork exeention, both architect aud builder belonging to this city, | termed the chemical process of manufacturing cast ateel was the 
The description, slightly abridged, we subjoin :— rapid destruction of the pots through the use of the fluxes pre- 

viously deemed necessary to change the nature of the impure metal 
under treatment. 

The faxes used by Me. Farrar, however, have not this incon- 


*OAKPAKK SOUSK. 

‘The new mansion house lateby completed in Oakpark for Mr. 
Maurice F. Sandes deserves a word of passing notice at this mo- | venience, and by the use of plumbago crucibles, to which we shulf 
ment. This house has been built by Mc. R. Evans, builder, from the | ore particularly refer arecently. ae peluces steel with greater 
desiens and under the superintendence of William Atkius, Esq, | facility and in mnch less time, from ordinary wrought iron, than it 
architect, Cork, and is now, we believe, the most elegant and mest | hag hitherto been preduced from blister steel. Phosphorus and 
comfortable residence among those of our country gentry—whether | sulphur, the two great enemies of the steel manufacturer, become 
we take inte account the beauty of its architectural design and the powerless under Mr. Farvar's treatment, or rather, we should say, 
correctness of its execution, its internal adaptation and appliances fr | hig treatment causes all phosphorus and sulphur to be thrown off 
the comfort of its inmates, and the taste aud richness of its interior | upon a certain heat being attained. Hence the success which has 
decurations. The house stands on a gentle eminence in the demesne, | been met with by him in America, in England, and in France. In 
now greatly enlarged, sluping to the south, and commanding a fine | 4 merica, the Damascus Steel and Iron Company, who use his 
view of the western side of the Tralee and Dingle mountaias, extend- patent alone, have reccived the most favourab‘e testimonials as to 
ing from Brandon Head, dipping precipitately into the sea, some | the value of the steel produced; in England, Messrs. Beasley and 
twenty-five miles, util the chain sinks into lowland to the eastward | Farmer, of Birmingham, have cast gun barrels from steel made of 
of Slievemish. p 2 : Staffordshire iron, and declare that, from its extraordinary tensile 

“The entrance is under an open carriage porch. communicating with strength, they are superior to anything they heve seen; and in 
an inner one leading to the hall, and through an octagon conserva- | France a commission was appointed by the emperor to inquire into 
tory, into tho drawing-room. The hall is 80 Ly 20 ft., opening into” the merits of the invention, and ascertain the adaptability of the 
the staircase, 80 by 19 feet, by an arcade resting on polished marble | metal fur steel cannon, the result of which has been to prove that a 
shafts, with Caer stone, carved capitais and bases; from these apart- | first-rate article eau be made from I'rench iron, before considered 
ments open the principal reoms, en suede, all liaving a southern as- | quite unadapted for the steel manufacture—the more enthusiastic of 
pect. A large conservatory terminates the eastern end, to the rere | those watching the experiments actually declaring the steel better 
of which is the library and study. The kitchen and minor apart- | than any of that made by Krupp, of Kasen. 
ments occupy a wing runniag nort h. : We have stated that dificulties have arisen from the destruction 

‘The first door contains spacious bed-rooms and dressing-rooms | of the ordinary melting pots, but it seems that the patent plumbago 
approached from an arched gallery, terminating the principal stairs, | crucible removes every obstacle, and that their great durability 
as well as a corridor leadiag from the back stairs. The rooms | renders them actually cheaper than the common fire-clay pot. 
throughout are lofty and admirably lighted, those of the lower fluor The Patent Plumbago Crucible Company, by whom these new 
being 15 feet high. : : : _ | crucibles have been introduced, have received certificates of their 

* The style of architecture employed is an adaptation of the Gothic | working which at once prove that’ they are incomparably superior to 
of Northern Italy to the usages and refinements of madern society. | al) otters. The refiners to the Bank of England state that they 
Mullions have been altogether avoided in the windows, the sashes | work to theic entire satisfaction, and that 50,000 ozs. and upward 
slide in the usual manner, each being glazed with onc sheet of plate | jaye been melted in a single 1,000 oz. pot. 
glass, affording an uninterrupted view of the surrounding scenery. The master of the Paris Mint states that each crucible runs from 
In the hail and two principal rooms are large bay windows, adding | 40 to GO pourings of pure metal, and can with safety be dipped in 
greatly to their size as well as appearance. ‘The ceilings throughout | cold water, when at a red heat, and used again immediately, as if it 
are cf timber, the designs varying in each room, The principal tim- | jad undergone no change of temperature. This certificate is given 
bers are borne by carved Caen stone corbels, filled in with panelling | after having exclusively used them for between two and three years ; 
and intermediate joists. ‘The entire are richly decorated with poly- | and Mr. Christie, of the Fyenoord Works, Rotterdam, says that they 
chromatic devices, heightened with gilding, &. In the hall and | never crack in the furnace, which prevents the danger of losing the 
porch are a namber of Irish marble shafts, which give a rich and | Jiguid metals, and that he bas melted 1,289 kilos, consisting of 
_ varied appearance to the entire. The chimuey-pieces of white pieces of canon and coprer, in one of the patent pots, whilst to 
marble have been carefully designed by the architect in accordance | elt the same quantity of metal would have required at least seven 
with the style of architecture, and have beautiful Lacks and hearths | or eight German pots. 
of Minton’s encaustic tiles. From all the facts which we can gather, it appears that the patent 

, * The trimmings of the doors and windows are very elaborately de- plumbago erncibles are capable of melting on an average from 35 
signed, having jumbs with arched mouldings, danked with pilasters | tg 40 pourings, are unaffected by change of temperature, never 
or standards, crowned with rickly-carved poppy head terminations. crack, can be used until they are thoroughly worn out, require only 

‘ The exterior is faced with English red brick, the ornamental posi- | ope annealing for several days' work, and become heated much more 
tions being of limestone, the angles are all finished with sleudee | rapidly than ordinary pots, thus effecting a direct saving of more 
shafts, having carved capitals aud bases. The heads of the windows | than 50 per cent. in time, labour, fuel, and waate. 
have the ogee pointed arches peculiar to Venice, with labels dnd in- | —J¢ is needless to add anything to such facts ae these, which we 
termediate voussoirs of limestone with a pierced cusp. The plain feel sure require bat to be generally known to bring the patent 
surface of ¢he walls is enriched by bands of limestone. ‘The bay plumbago crucible into exclusive use amongst stece] manufacturers, 
windows are altogether of stone, aud are a very beautiful specimen eugineera, brassfoundera, and others. 
of workmansbip, as are also the porches. 

‘The kitchen, offices, and stables are al] designed in the saine style eee 
of architecture as the house, and have fittings throughout of the LAW NOTES. 
newest and most approved patterns. Delany vy. Sullivan.—Action brought by plaintiff—a builder— 

‘ The decorations and carvings have been all carried out under the | to recover a sum of £28 10s. for woik and labour, and materials, 
directions of the architect, by Mesers. Dixon and Taylor of this | provided for the building of a wall and out-offices at the residence of 
town, and reflect the highest credit upon them. the defendant. A sum of £18 10s. was lodged in court, and the de- 

‘Next year it is the intention of Mr. Sandes to avail himself of | fendant pleaded that no larger suin was due to the plaintiff. Verdict 
the varied capabilities of his demesne to bring the grouuds into an | for plaintiff for full ansount. 
order befitting the beauty of the house.’ Carson v. Tyrrell—Action brought by an architect against his 

“Oak Park, we may remark, is not the only recent specimen of | client for recovery of fecs at 5 per cent. Defendant pleaded a 
Gork talent which Kerry contains. ‘Ihe new entrance to Muckross | special agreement, which plaintiff denied. Vetdict fur plainti{ fog 
(Col. Herbert's) was designed by the same architect (Mr. Atkins), ! full amouut claimed. 
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Ce eee ee eee eee eee neem ener eee ene een nen eee een ee ne TT 
THE O'CONNELL MONUMENT, GLASNEVIN. THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


We learn that by a recent arrangement hetween the Cemetery | A FRW months ago we announced that one of the desirable results of 
Committee and the trustees of the O'Connell Memorial Fund, it ' the ssmewhat recent investigation into the constitution of this estab- 
has been determined that the surplus moneys in the hands of the | lishment, would be the introduction of some additional architectural 
latter shall be handed over to the former, towards the expense of | members into its councils; and we learn that this-very desirable end 
erccting a new range of vaulta ecithin the circle. Now, after | is on the point of fulfilment, and only awaits the arrival of the charter 
the original object of the promoters had heen so successfully 'to contirm the decision. Four additional academicians, chosen 
realized in the erection of a suitably designed and admirably exe- | from the practising members of the profession in Ireland, will be 
cuted testimonial, we should not be disposed to take exception to | elected; who, together with the feo present academicians, will 
the manner in which the surplus cash should be disposed of, if | constitute the total—viz., siz, provided for. With extreme gratié- 
within the bounds of reason and justice to the contributors ; but | cation we chronicle this fact, and doubt not that it will direetly or 
we certainly do enter our careat avainst the proposed tampering ; indirectly lead —independently of its other influences in the promo- 
with the site on which the structure rests, and which is a very | tion of art—to the attainment of two very desired ubjects, frequently 
important element in the toute ensemble of this — apart from | impressed by the Dusuin Buitonn as easential—viz, the securing 
political considerations altogether—very important national mo- | of a respectable architectural display at the periodical exhibitions of 
nument. The present circle is ahout 250 fect in diameter, sur- | the Academy, and the re-organization of some institute or associa- 
rounded by «a fosse, and with snitable approaches leading ftom the | tion to guard the interests of the profession in Ireland; it being to 
main walk to the enclosure, We believe we are correct in stating { our minds an indelitle stigma on our practitioners, as a body, that 
that it furmed part of the original design—when this circle was | none such is in active existence. The names of the nominated 
laid out—to construct around the entire of the circumference a ; aca:lemicians have reached us, but we should both be premature and 
runge of family vaults; at least if it did not ¢hen it has certainly | guilty of bad taste were we at present to announce them; the selec- 
heen yery generally understood subsequently that such was to be | tion ix, however, such as the profession generaily will eudurse ap- 
sooner or Jater. So far so good! but the committee now purpose provingly. 
diminishing the diameter of the circle from 250 fect to about 128 
feet, or in other words, to construct an inner range of vaults at a 
radius from the axis of the monument of (4 feet 4 inches; total 
diameter, 128 feet 8 inches. The proceeding procluims a parsi- 
mony which—conaldering all circumstances, and more especially 
G’Connell’s association with the foundation of this cemetery—to 
say the least is very ill-judged, and illustrates a give-and-tauke- 
again principle, not redounding to the eredit of a public committee. 
The present space waa awarded as the site on which the monu- 
inent should stand ; it is an essential accessory to its architectural 
beauty ; and why, after the lapse of such a time, should it be 
lessened ? As may be seen by reference to a former number 
of this journal,* in which a history of this cemetery and all par- 
ticulars connected therewith were given, there is abundance of 
space contiguous thereto available for interment purposes for very 
inany years to come, and, moreover, at a reasonable rent—con- 
sidering the proximity to the metropolis—viz., £10 10s. per acre. 
The arrungement in question is, therefure, quite unjustitiable, and 
it becomes our duty, on principle, to apprise the public thereof. 
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NEW I[LARBOUR LIGIIT, PORT OF DUBLIN, 


Tur Corporation for Preserving and Improving the Port of Dublin 
have decided on the erection of a new lighthouse at the south eastern 
extremity of the North Wall Quay, and we believe it to be in con- 
teinplat'on to remove the present structure, as also to construct the 
works of which we shall speak hereafter. ‘The new lighthouse will 
comprise a tower of wrought iron 5 feet 6 inches in diameter, secured 
to a granite base, with a projecting cast-iron cornice sustaining a 
gallery and surmounted by a lantern of cast-iron, with domical top 
and gun metal frame. It will be lighted by a central gas burner 
with small apparatus. The external appearance of the structure 
will be neat and effective, and the plans and specification have becn 
furnished by the engineer, Mr. George Halpin. The contract has 
been disposed of to Mr. E. Toomey, of Phoenix Iron Works, Park- 
yate-street, who has executed various works under the same board. 


SCHOOL OF ART—ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Os the 21st ult. the distribution of the Society's and the Taylor 
Prizes took place in the Lecture Theatre, under the presidency of 
the Lord Justice of Appeal. It appeared from the report that ‘two 
students, Muria D. Webb and Harriette KE. Harman, had obtained 
national medallions — the highest distinetion conferred by the 
Departinent of Science and Art’; also that “ six had obtained the 
reward of department prize studentship, twenty-five local medals, 
eighty first and ninety-nine second prizes, exhibiting an excess of 
seven in the total number of prizes last year. ‘The receipts of fees 
presented a deficiency of £106 18s. 6d. as compared with last year, 
but the circumstance was attributed to the want of a second master 
for the first half of the session. Of the Svciety’s prizes some were 
uncompeted for, viz., those of £7 and £3 respectively for figure class, 
and out of a total of prizes offered to the value of £31 only about 
haif the amount, viz., £16, was gained. In the matter of the 
Taylor Prizes (alreaty reported in the Dusiin Buttpre) it was. 
announced that the respective judges were Sir George Hod+on on 
behalf of the National Gallery, Mr. Catterson Smith, Royal Uiber- 
nian Academy, and Mr. Macrory, Royal Dublin Society ; but that 
for first prizes of £13 in vil, historical, there was no candidate; in 
landscape class for £10 prize was £7 awarded; in water colour class 
no candidate; in sculpture, prize offere’, £10—awarded, £5; in 
architecture, prize offered an: awarded, £7; oil landscape, #3!!! 
Total offered, £47; total gained, £25!!! Furthermore. the report 
atates that ‘‘ to two students, namely, Henry Crowley and Mary M. 
Almont, who were favourably mentioned by the jndges, the ex- 
ecutors have awarded extra prizes of £3 each; and the Fine Arts 
Committee conclude their report in this department with the fullow- 
ing significant paragraph :— 

**Althongh the works exhibited were not, in the opinion of the 
judges, as conspicuous in excellenge as was expected, and althongh 
Rone of the competitors were deemed worthy of the scholarship of. 
£20 or upwards, which was offered as the reward of high artistic 
| talent, the committee have no reason to be dissatisfied with the com- 
mencement which has been thus made; and they confidently hope 
that when the nature of the endowment shall be better known, a 
more extended competition, and a longer and more careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the students, will be aroused aud encouraged ia 
our Irish schools of art.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CILURCH, MOATE (WESTMEATO). 


Ovr illustration represents the new front, with tower and spire and 
sile aisles, ad:led to the existing ehurch. after designs by Mr. J. J. 
M‘Carthy, architect. Much praise is due to the Rev. Juseph Flood 
for his exertions in maturing this architectural work under the usual 
difficulties which beset such projects. ‘The plan of the building as 
intended will compriae nave, 92 by 23 feet; aisles, 8 feet 3 inches 
wide ; sacristy and tower at west end, as shown on illustration. 
The nave is the original structure, and the aisles are new. The 
spire rises to a heisht of about 116 feet. The walls are of rubble 
masonry, and the dressings of limestone. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tus excellent Institution held its periodical meeting as usual on 
the 12th ult. ‘The members assembled in the new bnilding, T.C.D., 
the Rev. Professor Haughton in the chair, Mr. Mallett, C.E., pre- 
sented two specimens of colite limestone from Ballina. 

The Chairman, Mr, Kelly, and Dr. Apjolm examined the speci- 
mens, and a;creed that oolite limestone was commun in several parts 
of Ireland, in some districts it was noted for its durabiity as a 
building materia). ° 

Professor Kinahan exhibited some specimens of oldhamia antiqua 
from Bray Head, in which the double rows and the form of the cella 
composing them were well shown. 

The Chairman stated that the society had received a valuable 
donation of fossil plants from William Harte, Esq., C.E., County 
Surveyor of Donegal. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. G. C. Mahon on “ Mining 
Operations, and the qualifications requisite for a Minin. Engineer.” 


* Page 4, No. 1, vol. L 
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THE CARMELITE CHURCH, MOATE. 
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THE POST OFFICE “ATROCITY”! 


A morety of the presentation already announced in the Dustin 
Bou.per as in store for the public, and emanating from no less 
important donors than the supreme postal authorities of this great 
kingdom, has already been unveiled, and may be viewed at any honr 
in the twenty-four with tafense saticfaction by those who are proof 
against all nasty particularities in matters of art, and who can ap- 
preciate a magnificent tllustration of “ independent opposition” to a 
babbling multitude of know-nothings—with that noisy organ, the 
Press, as spokesinan—under the portico of our (once classic) General 
Post Office. While in process of manufacture we particularized the 
constituent elements of this most remarkable work, and now, 
although only half matured, it stands out in bold relief before all 
previous attempts of a simtlar character ; and—bestowed as it is so 
happily at this festive season, when “ gifts” are all the fashion—it 
will Jeave an indelible imprexsion on the minds of ef least an im- 
portant section of the public. Our feeble pen would be truly in- 
adequate to a befitting description of its doxt ensemble, nor indeed is 
it always good taste for a journalist to be too critical; but as some 
people —thore who are always most inconsilerately med.lling with 
officials, and questioning their waquestionably good (?) intentions about 
things that do not coucern them—have actually had the assurance 
to pronounce the woik in question an “ atrocity,” while again others 
proclaim it “a miracle of art,” we should rather no¢ assume the 
pesition of umpire between the two, but suggest for each of our 
readers to “‘go and see,” so as to judge fur himself. We may, 
however, remark en passant, that we trust there is no truth in the 
uagenerous report sv industriously circulated, to the effect, that those 
ever vigilant p-ofessionals, distinguished for their digitous dexterity, 
have been impelled thither too frejuently at the most awk:card hour 
of siz ocluck, p.m., when the numerous votaries at the “ postal” 
shrine are adiniri iylvy contemplating the subject of our notice, and 
to the very great incunvenience of the lutter. 
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THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 


Tire art-loving section of our public have now an opportunity of 
enjoying a sich and rare treat, in witnessing the original tapestrics 
executed for the Emperor of Austria by this great master, after 
cartoon® and now, through the kindness of Mr. Charles Bianeoni, 
J.P.—the fortunate possessor of these invaluable treasures—on ex- 
hibition for a charitable purpose, conjoinaly Protestant and Catholic, 
at the gallery of the (late) Royal Irish Institution, College-street. 

‘The temporary custudianship, and the requisite arrangements for 
the ahuve purpose, have been entrusted to Mr. Michael Angelo 
Hayes, a local artist of eminence, and moreover a gentleman much 
distinguished for his devotion and energy in the advancement of 
art. Wedare not attempt to review the merits of works whose 
excellence defies criticism, and commands admiration which the 
most cloquent tongue should fail in describing, but the following 
brief sketch of their history (which, however, may be found in 
extenso in the catalogue) will be read with deep interest :— 

These tapestries were woven at Brussels during the Popedom of 
Leo X., who commissiuned Raphael to design cartoons therefor, and 
are seven in number, representing respectively, ‘‘The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,” ** Christ delivering the Keys to Peter,” * Peter 
healing the Lame Man,” ‘“‘ The Death of Ananias,” ‘* Elymas struck 
with Blindness,” “ ‘Ihe Sacrifice at Lystra,” and ‘* Paul preaching 
at Athens.” After the tapestries were completed the original car- 
toons were for a long period disregarded, and left to moulder among 
the lumber of the manufactory, until taken possession of by 
Charles I., who caused them to be brought to England, and ulti- 
mately a gallery was built at Hampton Court by King William for 
their reception. ‘The second set of tapestries executed after these 
cartoons were intended by Leo X. asa present to Henry VIII., and 
were accordingly hung up in Whitehall, and descended as a rvyalty 
to the succeeding monarchs; but after the death of Charles 1. 
were purchased by the Spanish ambassador, who brought them to 
Spain, and after him remained in possession of the Dukes of Alva, 
until restored sume few years since to this country by Mr. Tupper, 
our consul at Spain. The set now exhibited were executed at 
Arras, contemporaneously with the above, and were hung in the 
Imperial Palace at Vieuna, ustil presented by the Empress Maria 
Theresa to Count Firment at Milan, where they remained for many 
years, until lately purchased by Mr. Bianconi. We should strongly 
urge upon the consideration of our readers both the meritorious 
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PROTECTION OF LIFE FROM FIRE. 


Tnar “the burned child dreads the fire,” and that “ experience 
teaches,” are two very popular proverbs; however it is seldom that 
a practical application of preventive measures follow as speedily in 
the wake of conviction of error, as it has done since the recent fatal 
occurrence at the Kildare-street Cinb house in this city, the parti- 
culars of which are so patent as to render repetition unnecessary. 
The want of a sufficiency of ‘*fire-escapes,” or perhaps, more pro- 
perly speakiny, the total absence of any such mechanical apparatus 
for the exigencies—nay, the periodical certaiaties—occurring in a 

large metropolis like this, justly called forth much indignant expres- 
sion of feeling. Unfortunately, however, i¢ was entirely confined to 
verba non facta (reversing the quotation). until one of those soul- 
harrowing catastrophes--which happily, at this side of the Irish 
Channel, ‘‘ are but few and far between "—occurred, and awoke not 
only the philanthropic section, but the entire public to a sense of 
duty. Various meetings have recently taken place, at which this 
most important subject has Leen weighed in all its bearings; sug- 
gestion after suggestion haa appeared in the daily journals (some 
very original indeed, but very questionable as to feasibility — how- 

ever, being dictated by laudable intentions, we pass them by); but 

the practical application of energy to the task seems to have been 

reserved fur a few yentlemen citizens, who succeeded in organizing 
a properly constituted body, entitled The Royal Irish Society for the 
Protection af Life from Fire, and which we are pleased to find has 

so far proceeded favourably with its mission, as to have secured the 

patronaye of his Excellency the Ka:l of Carlisle—who, it will be 

remembered, took a lively interest in the sufferers from the fire above 

alluded to, andl morcover was a substantial contributor to the fund 

—the presidency of Lord Talbot De Malahide, and the adhesion of 
numerous gentlemen of high character to act on the committee. 

As stated iu the prospectus, we learn that ‘the society has ordered - 
four fire escapes in addition to the one already entrusted to it by 

the Corporation ;” and further, “that exclusive of the orisinal cost 

of each machine—viz., £60 —the annual expense of working will 

be about £80,” figuies which plead impressively the justice of a 

pecuniary consideration from all who wish weld to the community at 

large; and it will be an everlasting libel on the City of Dublin if 

it be not voluntarily supported, especially as there is no Act of 

Parliament authorising the Corporation to defray the expenses out 

of the civic resources. 
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FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL, BURLINGTON-PLACE. 


EXTENstvx ailditions, together with considerable internal alterations, 
have just been completed to provide increased bedrooin accommo- 
dation for an extra number of pupils, together with an infirmary, 
bathrooms, w. ¢c., boardroom, dining-hall, laundry, drying closet, 
&ec., at this admirably conducted and most laudable Institution. 
The works were carried out under the directions of Mr. MCurdy, 
architect, by Mr John Nolan, of Meredith-place, builder, and at an 
expenditure of about £1,000. 


— 


PROPOSED ARCIIITECTURAL ASSOCIATION AT 
MANCHESTER. 


A PRELIMINARY meeting has been held by the professionals in 
this manufacturing emporium with a view of establishing an 
association, and which was ultimately resolved on, and all preli- 
minaries, as to rules, office-bearers, &c., arranged. 


MEMORIALS, 


A Progecr somewhat akin to that now on the eve of being 
realized in honour of the late Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., Sur- 
geon-General, is on the ¢apis as regards the late Sir Henry 
Marsh, Bart., Physician-General, and Merrion-square has been’ 
spoken of as the probable site. A correspondent of the /rish 
Times also advocates the claims of the late Surgeon Richard 
Carmichael for a similar honour, and we would add that of Dr. 
Graves likewise. However, in plain truth, we must say that the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons respectively are the most 
fitting repositories ‘for these memorials, which may be regarded 
as strictly of a professional character. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ax ordinary general meeting was held on the 18th ult.—Mr. F. W. 
Purter in the chair. A donation of Owen Jones and Warren’s illu- 
minated volume, entitled *‘ Paradise and the Peri,” was announced. 
Allusion was then made to the deaths of the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Mr. Samuel Ware, both members. Mr. ‘I. Roger Smith then read 
a paper un “ Acoustics.” Mr. Scott Russell offered some remarks 


purpose and the excellence of this exhibition, which noue should ' relative thereto, and concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to 


fail to witsuees. 


the author, which was seconded atid passed unanimously, 
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SAINT JAMES'S PAROCHIAL CHURCII. 


Tue Irish Metropolis compared with any other city of equal 
magnitude and importance in the kingdom, has always been pre- 
eminently deficient in the architectural character of her religivus 
edifices, especially those in the Gothic style; but of late years, 
happily, a progressive movement—although as yet only in a positive 
degree—has taken place, and we trust that the good example thus 
afforded will serve to stimulate those who yet linger in the path of 
apathy. One of the most important recent works ot thia class to 
which in our periodical notices we are enabled to call attention, is 
the Parochial Ghurch of St. James, an entirely new structure, save 
where partly erected on the foundation of the former building, which 
was quite unsuitable, to the requirements of a largely increasing 
congregation. The Ecclesiastical Commissionera—a body which we 
take occasion to remark, scarcely receives one-half that share of 
public appreciation to which its energetic action in the matters of 
church restordtiona, preservations, and erections, justly entitle it— 
having determined on razing the old church and rebuilding it after 
more orthodoxical fashion, instructed tlreir late architect, Mr. Joseph 
Welland, to prepare the requisite drawings. Those who knew that 
estimable gentleman and truly competent professional, could—as we 
did at the time—at once anticipate that the work in question would 
bear the impresse of his usual ability ; and although the mind that 
conceived the design passed from its ecrthly tenement prior to the 
realization, we can reasonably assume—judging from our own feel- 
ings under similar circumstances —the great gratification sure to be 
experienced, if it now existed, at the adinirable and faithful manner 
in which the builder, Mr. Thomas Henry Carrvll, has subsequently 
fulfilled the architect's intentions in every detail. We carefully in- 
spected the entire structure on the 31st ult., and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce ita execution to be such, as the most critical professional 
should commend. The folluwing is a’ brief description: — 


In plan the church is cruciform, with nave 7€ feet by 28 feet, one 
aisle 46 feet by 15 feet, transepts 66 feet 6 inches by 20 feet, chan- 
cel 20 feet by 18 feet, robing-room and tower at south-west angle 10 
feet square in clear, through which an organ gallery at west end is 
approached by a cleverly contrived stone staircase, anda special 
winding stairs for the bell-ringer is also provided in an augular 
buttress, The nave is approached by two spacious doorways—one 
at west end and another in the tower,—and is Separated from side 
aisle by an arcade of three pointed arches springing from cylindrical 
piers, with moulded caps and bases, as also frum chancel by a lofty 
and graceful arch; all of which are executed in Caen stone. An 
organ gallery occupies the western extremity, and is fitted with a 
beautiful instrument by Messrs. Bevington, of London. ‘he roofs 
are of open timber work, stained and varnished, and are effective 
especially at the intersection of the transepts where the trusses 
unite. Of the furniture—which is characteristic, but comparatively 
simple throaghout, the benches being commodious and with plain 
ends—-we would specially note the design and execution of the 
pulpit, composed of Canadian walnut, as is also the lectern and 
chancel railing. ‘Ihe height from level of church to the apex is 
about 48 feet, to hammer beam 86 feet, and to wall plate 23 feet, 
producing graceful proportions. Viewing the exterior, the south 
elevation which presents itself towards the old entrance gateway, 
the position of which is, we understand, to remain the same, ex- 
hibits at one extremity the tower and spire, and at the other a wing 
of the transept, with the intermediate wall of aisle pierced by 
three traceried windows, as also the flank of chance} and clergy man's 
entrance porch, ‘The roof of aisle being a lean-to, there are no 
clerestory windows. In features the north and south transepls are 
identical, each having 8 handsome traceried window, 19 feet by 10 
feet, with a quacrilateral open in-gable, angwar buttresses, and no 
finial. The north elevation is similar to tke south, except that 
having no aisle it has tall traceried nave winduws. The east 
end displays a great triple window with corresponding tracery 
—the centre open being two livht and the sides single ditto, 
we presume intended hereafter for stained glass — the small 
gable of vestry and its three light window, also a side transept 
window similar to those of aisle. At western end is the entranec 
doorway with bold mouldings, detached shafts, snd decorative iron 
work. A triple trefoil headed great window above same lighte 
south nave; and the tower,—which is placed at the west angle 
and divided into four stayes with belfry lights in each—has mas- 
sive angular buttresses, and terminates with a broached spire attaining 
an altitude of 120 feet, perhaps, considering the level of the site, 
presenting the highest landmark the city can vet boast of. The 
masonry throughout is of Calp rubble, with horizontal beds and 
irregular joints; and the dressings, strings, corbels, water tables, 
mullions, and tracery, &c.,, are of sparrow picked or tooled and 
chiseled, or otherwise dressed, limestone from the builder's own quar- 
ries at Ballinaslue: a stone which by the way we would recommend 
to the notice of our professional readers. Especial care seems to 
have been paid to the warming and ventilation of this building. a 


fact which the congregation will no duubt highly appreciate, and - 


two large and handsome stoves by Messrs. Musgrave, Brothers, of 
Belfast, with horizuntal flues communicating with the exterior are 
introduced. The expenditure“is about £6,000, and the sum seenis 
very moderate for so commodious and handsome an edifice. Mr. 
Carty is the conducting foreman. 


JOTTINGS IN CORK. 


Wk were pleased to see on the occaaion of a recent visit to this city, 
more activity manifest than when we sojourned there last July, and 
amongst other matters note the following :— 

The new Scots’ Church in King-street is about ten feet above 
ground level ; the architeet is Mr. Tarring, of London; the builder, 
Mr. Richardson, of London; clerk of works, another Londoner. 
We are informed that the proceedings connected with this competi- 
tion are likely to provide some work fur the gentlemen of the long 
robe at the ensuing assizes. 

The scaffulding for the erection of the portico to the Dominican 
Friary church, Pope's-quay, is completed, and the fixing of the 
columns will proceed forthwith. It is intended to finish the frout 
according to the original design, with a hexastile Ionic portico and 
lanterns on the wings. The architects are Messrs. Deane, Son, and 
Woodward; the contractor being Mr. Scannell. 

The reformatory for juvenile criminals at Upton is now ready 
for the receptiun of inmates, having been inspected by the Govern- 
ment official. ‘The total cost has been £3,500, including furniture. 
The architect, Mr. R. Brash; contractor, Mr. R. Evens. 

Extensive alterations have been made in the city club house; the 
entire front has been re-faced in Portland cement, and a new wing 
built after designs by Sir Juhn Benson, architect; contractor, Mr. 
Daniel Burret. 

A society has been formed for erecting dwellings for the working 
classes, and a plot of land taken at the north side of the city, 
whereon it is intended to erect sixty cottages. ‘Tendors have been. 
advertised for. Mr. Richard Brash is the architect. 

The Messrs. Newsom are erecting a large block of buildings in 
Patrick-street. It is a pity that so excellent an opportunity was 
lost of suitably embellishing the locality, as no expense seems to 
have been spared by the proprietor. ‘The contractor is Mr. B. 
M‘Mullen. ‘This is the structure referred to in the last number as 
being fitted with Messrs. Clark and Co.'s patent shutters. 

The works on the Cork and Kinsale Junction Railway are being 
radidly proceeded with; the first five miles are entirely completed 
and ballasted. Messrs. Trowsdale and Sos, contractors. Two 
rival companies are in the field for the honour of making a railway 
from Cork to Macroom, 24 miles. One proposes to construct a line: 
at the north side of the Lee, to form a junction with the Great 
Southern and Wes'ern at Blarney. The other is proposed t® run at 
the south side of the river, and to furm a junction with the Cork 
and Bandon line about two miles from Cork. ; 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF RAPHAEL. 


Tuts sublime artist was the son of a painter named Sanzio, but of 
indifferent merit, and was born on Good Friday, 1482. He was 
employed by the Popes Julian IJ. and Leo X., who loaded him with 
wealth and honours, and the Cardinal De St. Bibiana held him in 
such high estimation, that he offered him his niece in marriage, but 
he declined this honour from an expectation he entertained, found: d 
upon the promise of Leo X., of being made a cardinal himself. His 
pictures are to be found principally in Italy and Paris, That of the 
Transfiguration, preserved at Rome in the Church of St. Peter 
Monterio, is reckoned his masterpiece. His person was handsome, 
and his manners were polite, affable, and modest, though he lived in 
the utmost splendour. He was not only the best painter in the 
world, but perhaps the best architect too, on which account he was 
employed by Leo X. in building St. Peter's Church at Rome. This 
engagement prevented his acceptance of an invitation into France 
from Francis I., for whom he had painted a St. Michael and the Holy 
Family, and had been remunerated by that monarch with sums so 
far beyond his expectstion, that he resolved to show his gratitude 
by a performance in which he even surpassed himself. This was the 
Transfiguration above alluded to, intended as a present to Francis; 
but he died before the picture was quite finished, and it was detained 
at Rome. Hie death happened on his birthday, 1520, when he bad 
completed his 38th year, the consequence of his passion for the fair 
sex and the injudicious treatment of his physicians. His celebrated 
Cartoons, for which Louis XV. offered £100.000, were purchased by 
Rubens for Charles 1.. and brou;ht to England, and have succes- 
sively graced the Palaces of Hampton Couit, Buckingham House, 
and Windsor Castle. A considerable jealousy existed between this 
artist and Michael Angelo, which sometimes manifested itself in a 
manner not very creditable to either. Raphael frequently exercised 
himself in sculpture, and excelled as much in it as in painting and 
architecture. A Jonas, of the size of life, which is deemed his 
chef-d'euvre in this line, is shown in the Chapel of Madonna del 
Popoli at Koime, the cupola of which he also painted. 
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THE CHOIRS OF OUR CATHEDRALS. 


Tue Rev. Henry DeBurgh takes exception, and very justly, to the 
musical excellence of our cathedral chuirs as compared with those of 
former days, and says :— 


‘*T have frequented the College Chapel, Christ Church, and St. 
Patrick's, at intervals for upwards of 25- years, and have myself 
witnessed the decline and fall of their music. ‘The old system gave 
ua such men as Spray, Stevenson, Jager, Baggine, Dr. Smith, and 
the Robinsons (and you were pretty certain to find each of them in 
their places at the three services); the present system has given us 
—what ?—Let those who go judge for themselves. I have heard 
them three or four times lately, but without the smallest pleasure. 
1 go mechanically, and from old aseociation; but the singing is very 
inferior and the whole system wrong. How long is it to continue 2?” 


See 


THE OLD ROMAN WALL ROUND LONDON. 


What species of cement or mortar was used in the construction of 
this wall, of the wall ef Severus, and generally of all our most 
ancient ruins, we possess no clue; but it is certain that no modern 
buildings have the same advantage. Our ordinary houses are 
ready to fall to pieces before they are well completed; and even 
more pretentious structures look old and decayed in a few years; 
especially the mortar crumbles away from the brickwork when it 
Is scarcely dry, while, on the contrary, the cement used by the old 
masons soon became as hard as the stones or flints it connected. 
Traditions, chronicles and-histories ascribe a very. early date to the 
city wall. The metropolis, according to Simeon of Durham, was 
first inwalled by Helen, the mother of Constantine the great, A.D. 
860. The Danes burnt London in 839, and Alfred restored it in 
886. In 994 the citizens suffered siege from the Danes, closed their 
gates, and were defended by King Ethelred within the walls. 
Fi.zstephen, writing in the days of Henry ll. says: ‘‘ The wall is 
high and great, well toured on the north side, with due distance 
between the tuures, on the south also the city was walled and 
toured; but the fisbful river of Thames with its ebbing and 
flowing, hath long since subverted them.” In King John’s 
reign, A.D. 1215, the barons repaired the walls and gates with 
stones taken from the Jews’ houses, and in 1257 the walls were 
again repaired by Henry I1I. ‘The cost of reparation was met by 
lols and customs granted bythe Cruwn. In 1477 Ralf Joceline, 
mayor, caused the wall to be repaired between Aldgate and Alders- 
gate. Alluding to this, Hollinshed writes, (a.p. 1447): “ By the 
diligence of Ralf Jocelin, Mayor of London, the wall was made 
betwixt Aldgate and Cripplegate. He caused the Moorfields to be 
searched for clay and bricks, to be made and burnt there.” He 
cansed. chalk to be brought out of Kent, and burnt into lime fur the 
furtherance of the work. ‘The Skinners’ Company did the work 
between Aldgate and Bevis-marks; the Drapers between Bishops- 
gate and All hallows, and tite wall nigh unto the Postern, Moorgate. 
All the companies took their part in the patriotic labor. The entire 
circuit of the wall was 10,608 feet, or two miles and 48 feet in ex- 
tent. Think of ovr mighty London being hooped within a wall of 
two miles in circuit !— City Press. 


Hotes of Welw Works. 


A coast guard station, consisting of eight dwelling honses for mcn 
and a chief officer's house, isto be built at Baldoyle, Co. Dublin, 
after plans furnished by the architect to the Board of Public Works. 

Tenders have been received by the War Department in Ireland 
for improving the drainage at Newbridge Barracks. 

A new railway station is to be built at Lisbellaw. 

A new convent for the Sisters of Mercy is being commenced at 
Newry after plans by Mr. John Bourke, architect; Mr. William 
Byrne, of Newry, the builder. The expenditure will be about £4,000. 

Estimates are required to this date fur certain works to be exe- 
cuted on the Lower Commons of Bray, according to plans by Mr. 
Frith, C.E., County Surveyor. 

The tep stone of the new church of Gorey has been laid, the in- 
terior is completely finished. 

A large station with goods store, &c., has been erected for the 
Dandalk, Enniskillen and Londonderry Railway Company at Coote- 
hill, Co. Cavan, after plans &., by the Company's Architect, Mr. 
William G. Murray. The former building comprises the ordinary 
internal arrargements of booking office, waiting room, station 
master’sresidence, &c.; and externally presents a tasteful elevation 
of early English character with two gabled wings connected by a 
central covered porch. Material for walling, hammer dressed 
random ashlar, with Cairnmore sandstone dressings. Expenditure 
about £2,000. Mr. John Nolan; contractor for this and various 
other of the Company’s Stations, &c., &c. 


The Kilkenny Junction Railway will be speedily commeticed, as 
preliminary preparations have been completed. 

At St. Vincent's Reformatory, Goldenbridge, a second laundry 
has been commenced. ‘The Jaundry already built is the most com- 
plete in the United Kingdom. ill the operations of heating water, 
drying, cooking, &c., are performed by means of steam. ‘Ihe suc- 
cess of this establishment for the reformation of adult convicts has 
been complete. Since its foundation a second reformatory for 
females, under the age of sixteen, has been connected with it; but 
it being essential that the junior inmates should not bv allowed to 
mix with the adult convicts, it has been found necessary to erect a 
second laundry, on a smaller scale. This will form a portion of a 
future quadrangle, about 120 feet in length, and will contain laun- 
dry, mangling, ironing, drying, stoke and boiler rooms; the drying, 
&c., will be performed by hot air. Cost, about £1,000. Mr. John 
Bourke, architect. | 

At the Dominican Convent, Kingstown, a similar laundry, some- 
what smaller in size, is about being erected. At this convent there 
has, about 12 months since, been erected very extensive schools, at 
a costof over £2,000; also an addition to the convent, containing 
large schools, dormitories, infirmary, kitchen, offices, cells, &c., at a 
cost of £2,200; same architect. 

The Rev. Provost, 'IT.C.D., has, we understand, disposed of a 
portion of his proporty at Dalkey, near Sorrento-terrace, and locally 
known as “the View” Rock, to the Government for the purpose of 
having a coastguard station erected thereon. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is to be built at Kilcock, county 
Kildare; Mr. J. J. M'Carthby, architect. 

The new church of St. Saviour, Dominick-street, will be conse- 
crated and opened for Divine worship on the 15th inst. 

The Ballast Corporation are about erecting a thirty tons crane on 
Sir John’s-quay. Touching this, we may remark that complaints 
have reached us from some of our advertisers—English and Scotch 
stone merchants—to the effect that when they imported blocks of 
more than ordinary size to Dublin there was no crane sufficiently 
powerful to raise them. ‘Ihe necessity for improved accommodation 
is therefore obvious. 

At the Dominican Convent, Cabra, there have been recently 
erected extensive additions, at a cost of £8,000, including kitchen, 
offices, work-rooms, community-room, chapter-rooin, infirmary, dis- 
pensary, &c., and 26 cells, together with a second campanile, 85 ft. 
in height. These, with the extensive additions of chapel, schools, 
&c.. formerly erected, make this by far the most extensive conven- 
tual establishment in the United Kingdom. The north front 
presents a facade of 250 feet in length. broken into three compart- 
ments by two campaniles. Mr. Juhn Bourke, architect. 

A new church has been consecrated at Nenagh; style, Gothic, 
with neat tower and spire. Internal arrangements comprise nave, 
aisle, and chancel, affording accommodation for about 450 persons, 
and having appropriate fittings. At west end is a gallery, in which 
an organ, by Messrs. Telford, of this city, is erected. In the chancel 
a memorial window by Moore, of London, has been placed by J. J. 
Poe, Esq , in honour of the late rector, his father. Mr. Hunter, of 
Bandon, was the builder. 

Mr. Alexander Thomas Gordon, of London, has entered into a 
contract with the directors of the Newry and Armagh Railway, to 
complete that line to Armagh. — 

The Committee of the Exhibition of the Fine Arts and Orna- 
mental Art to be held in 1861 in connection with the Royal Dublin 
Society, are about erecting a gallery in the Agricultural Hall, and 
will receive tenders fur same up to the 8th inst. 


A new Roman Catholic church has been built at Chelsea, London, 
after designs by Mr. Welby Pugin, architect. It presents some 
noteworthy features as thus described by the Butlding News :—'* The 
chapel is divided into three bays, with groined intersecting ribs, 
having carved bosses at each intersection, the principal ones repres- 
enting the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Resurrection, and the Blessed 
Virgin seated on a throne surrounded by angels. The ribs are sup- 
ported on elaborately carved caps which terminate eight Galway 
green columns arising from a polished alabaster base. ‘The walls 
are formed of Sicilian and Devonshire marbles. The chapel is 
lighted from four hexagonal tracery windows which break into the 
upper portion of the groin. The ultar is a most highly finished 
work, in the centre of which, and stauding immediately above the 
altar, is the tabernacle of polished alabaster, inlaid with spars and 
other coloured marbles. The cresting round the arch is formed of 
cunningly cut passion-flowers, interwoven with conventional foliage. 
Above this is a throne for the reception of the monstrance, round 
which, and forming a canopy too, is a biscica of angels adoring 
and holding instruments of the Passion. In the centre of the panel 
will be an I.H.S. in embossed metal-work with rays and stars 
The cresting is formed of angels interwoven with leafage. The 
upper portion of the reredos is supported by marble and porphyry 
columns, between which are carved clusters of fuliage, and the side 
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panels ara alsoadornad with angels. ‘The principal portion is worked 
in alabaster, the altar frontal is wrought in Caen-stone. the chief 
suliject being the Adoration of the Lamb ‘The metal-work, we are 
told, is being exeuted by Messrs. Hardman, and is said to be ex- 
tremely rich. The chapel is connected with the present church by 
means of av arcading supported by marble columns, ‘She work is 
executed by Mr. Farmer, of Mead-place.” 


MEMORANDA IN AMERICA. 


The new city hall, Cincinnati, was dedicated on the 5th ult., and 
is suid to be a splendid building. 

The public libraries in Philadelphia contain 271,981 vols., and 
thove of the State, 467,716. . 

A new and splendid cemetery is to be opened near Havanna, 
to which the remains of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
the New World, are to be removed and deposited in a silver 
urn, upon which will be inacribed, in letters uf gold, the most 
remarkable events of his preat enterprise. A bronze statue of 
the discoverer, in the attitude of revealing his mission, is to be 
placed over them. 

Cast-iron buildings are very much in vogue in America; one 
at Milwaukee, at curner of Eastwater aud Wisconsin Streets, is 
said to be must impusing and magnificent. 


Scientific and Artistic Morcenue. 


The progress of the railway works from Castlerea to Ballyhannis 
is said to be rapid. ‘The permanent way from the furmer town to 
the Kiver Suck is completed, and the bridges over that river fin- 
ished ; the remaining portion of the work being in a forward state. 

An elegantly designed stone croxs from the chisel of Mr. Fagan, 
who is at present engased on two statuettes of the Qucen and 
Prince Consort, has been presented to Gorey Catholic church by 
Sir Thomas Esmonde. 

Paul Delaroche's last great work, “The Martyr,” has been for 
some time exhibiting at Mr. Lesage’s gallery in Sack ville-street. 

A pneumatic tube, for the transmission under ground of the 
letters, &c., from St. Martin-le-Grand to Bloomsbury district 
post-office is being laid. It will be two and a-half feet in diameter. 
We have no doubt that a few years will witness the exclusive 
transmission of the mails throughout the kingdom on this principle. 

It is proposed to connect Regent's Circus with the Metropolitan 
line at Smithfield, by means of a tubular underground line of rail. 

The Madras pier works are rapidly progressing. and paasengers 
can soon be landed and embarked beyond ‘the surf.” ‘I'he profits 
of the Loatmen will be seriously curtailed. 

Some of the monuments in the Dutch burial ground at Negapa- 
tam, Madras, were erected from 200 to 250 years ago, and the in- 
scriptions and coats of arms engraved thereon are in an excellent 
state of preservation, the masonry work only needing repair. It is 
proposed to establish a new library and reading-roum at Vizagapatem. 

The Emperor Trajan, at the beginning of the second century, 
erected a bridge over the Danube that equalled in size the Victoria 
bridge of the present day, It was 60 feet wide, 150 feet high, and 
nearly two miles in length. 

The bronze statue of honour for the Guards’ memorial in Pall 
Mall, and cast by Messra, IIkington, Mason, and Co., of Birming- 
ham, from cannon taken by the Guards, has been fixed in position. 

Mr. Aston, a barrister, is the inventor of anew mode of propelling 
steam vessels by means of smooth discs of woud or metal immersed 
some two feet and driven at a high velocity. 

A plan for constracting the proposed public offices In London 
along the river, and connecting Somerset house with Whitehall and 
the houses of Parliament, has been submitted to the First Com- 
missioner of Works by Sir Richard Bromley. 

‘The indefatigable Mr. Train is pursuing his horse tramway project 
with much success in London, and has obtained the sanction of 
several vestrics. 

An engraving of the Castle Chapel Pulpit, in this city, designed 
and constructed by the eminent firm of Hardman & (o., was given 
iu the New York Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal of the 15th 
Deceinber. 

Steam fire engines are in America rapidly superseding the old 
hand machines. 


eran enrneranenEnreerspeng—) 


The London and North Western Railway Company, in a new bill 
proposed to be laid before the Legislature next session, seek amongst 
other matters for permission ‘to purchase, take, holil, &., certain 
Jand and buildings at the North Wall, Dublin, lying between North 
Wall, Wapping, and Mayor-streets, and Royal Canal Docks. 

In the recent competition held in Liverpool for the boys’ orphan- 
age of that town, the committee haye chosen tho designs submitted 


by Mr. Pugin. The other competitors were Mr. Charles Hansom 
and Mr. Iughes. 


Misellaneous. 


Tue AoricurturaL Winter Siow.—This annaal exhibition 
was held in the large Agricultural Hall of the Roya) Dublin Society, 
on the 11th, 12th, 18th, and 14th ult., but the display was scarcely an 
average of that usual at this period uf the year. Amongst the 
exhibitors of implements, engines, &c., we noticed Mesers. Barrett, 
Exall, and Andrewes, Garrett and Sons, Mr. Woods, Shekleton, 
Dundalk ; Kennau, Dublin; John Maguire, ditto; and others, who 
respectively sustained their well-established reputation. 

Dubsuin amp llotyueapD.—The Adiniral Moorsom, a fine steam- 
boat built by the London and North Western Railway Company, is 
being placed on this station. 

Discovery at Sr. DocLoven’s Cuurcn.—Mr. Sloane, C.E., 
Honorary Architect to the Commnittee fur St. Doulough’s Church 
restoration, reports that a squarc-headed vourway leading to the 
church, and immediately beside the hayiuscupe, has been discovered 
in the pfosecution of the work. Mr. S. says “this Lears vut the 
supposition of one of our secretaries (Dr. Keeves) that there was a 
more ancient building than any row standing to which the ereetion 
of the present building was made subservient, and may aecount for 
the incongruities—the levelling off of Leper's window especially.” 

PLEASANT FOR Woop Excravers!—The last number of the 
British Journal of Photography contains a photogray.h from nature 
of the “Porch of Strasbourg Cathedral.” It is printed with 
ordinary letter-p esa from a block produced by photography and 
electrotype, untouched by the graver. ‘The inventiun ia by Paul 
Pretsch, and is fur illustration, such as is now in eummon use with 
woodcuts. - 

ExrkaORDINARY TimBER.—Meseras. Rubertson, Donaldson, and 
Co, timber merchants, Victoria-street, lately made a purchase at 
Liverpool, of two of the most extraordinary lozs of timber, for size 
and quality, that were ever brought into the city, while they were 
the smallest that could be found in the cargo from which they were 
selected. The timber is New Zealand pine from Kauri, where 
immense forests, of probably a century's growth, have been dis- 
covered. ‘Ihe loys alluded to are of the following dimensions :— 
The first measures 504 feet in length, is 264 inches square, and con- 
tains 2464 feet of timber. ‘The other is much smaller; it measures 
26 feet in length, is 28 inches square, and contains 142 feet. Some 
of the logs in the cargo were from 70 to 80 feet in length; and 
some idea of the immense height of the tree, as {t stood in the 
forest, may be formed from the fuct of this great length deing, in 
niany cases more than 26 inches square. ‘Ihe timber is of a fine 
hard texture, and is remarkably free from knots. ‘The logs in ques- 
tion are the first New Zealand pine that bas ever made its appeas- 
auce in Perth.—Perthshire Advertiser. 

Joxgs's Heating APPARATUS.—We are requested to print the 
following testimonial received by the patentee frum Lord Charle- 
ville’s head gardener :—* Charleville Gardens, Tullamore, Jreland.— 
To Mr. J. Jones. —Sir—I have much pleasure on being able to in- 
form you of our entire satisfaction testing apparatus, as supplied by 
you in December last, fur the pine stoves, lately erected by the late 
Lord Charleville. Your saddle boiler does its work quickly and 
well; we can command any amount of heat, top and bottom, ahd 
in the shortest time, throughout the whole range. I have seen 
several of the newly-invented boilers, and have had to do with some 
of them, but for hard work give me the simple, but durable and 
efficient saddlo boiler. I must also beg leave to inform you that 
your plan and instructions for fixing and arranging it are truly ex- 
cellent; it was 30 easy to my man employed in fixing the apparatus 
that he had the whole arranged and fixed in half the time it would 
have taken him had he not had your plan. With so many hundred 
feet of pipe, I thought at one time we should have to work our 
boiler very hard; I have, however, great pleasure in saying we have 
found it quite- the reverse, — Yours respectfully (sigued) Joux 
Ropents.””* 

Tut Uxnnarpy Homes oy Excuaxp.—A French author recently 
published a work un the condition of England, in which the reve- 
lationg of socialism are astounding. 

Mepau vo Dr. Jacos.—The medical brethren of this distin- 
guished Oculist, and proprietor and editor of the Dublin Afedical 
Press, have caused a bronze medal to be struck in his bunow, 
bearing on one side a Jikeness of the Doctor, aud on the otber the 
following inscription :— Arthur Jacob, M.1., IF.R.C.S., Prof. of 
Anat. and Phys, Roy. Coll. of Surg. in Ireland. In cemmemora- 
tion of eminent services rendered to Science and the Medical Pro- 
fession in Ireland, 1860.” 

Loxe Raits.—-Mesers. Barningham, of Darlington Ironworks, 
are rolling a large quantity of rails 27 ft. long and 92 lb. to the 
yard. Railway companies discover that, by having strong rails and 
heavier engines, immense trains of minerals and gouvds are worked 
with lesy Jabour, greater dispatch, and at smaller cost. In fact, eve 
train will do the same amount of carriage as three usually did. 


ie 


® Particulars may be seen elsewhere In advertiscment. 
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Tue Patent Seiy-recuiatixsa Wino Exarxe.—We are re- 
quested to state that one of those uggful mach'nes has been erected 
on the estate uf the Earl of Howth, at his quarries on the high 
-road between Baklorsle railway station and Howth. The numerous 
parties who have been making enquiries, or who have deferred 
giving their orders, have now an opportunity of seeing the Wind 
Engine in working orster, an of judging of its efficiency. 

Fine-Escarus.—The old adage, “experientia docet,” seems to 
have been illustrated in the recent energetic attempt to provide 
suitable fiire-escapes for this city, and we are glad to see that the 

movement has been at least so far substantially encouraged. 

THe Streets or Panis.—Several houses are about to be de- 
molished in the neighbourhood of the Boulevard de Sebastopol, to 
enontinue the Rue Turbizo. That street will branch off from the 
Rue du Temple, near the Boulevards, to the Chateau d’Eau, and 
establish a direct communication between that point and the Church 
-of St. Eustache, near the Halles. Ic will be about 1,200 metres 
long, by twenty wide. This project, added to others which are in 
ccurse of execution, will have for result the complete transfurma- 
tion of the most densely populated quarters of the capital, where 
free traffic is now frequently interrupted. 

Iniste Arcuitrects iN Niew Yorn.— We learn from the 
Ar. hitects’ and Mechanics’ Journal that “a large building, two 
lofty storeys in height, 60 by 100 feet, is to be contracted for and 
commenced during the fall. It will be in the Venetian style, with 
a frout of Philad. Iphia brick and heavy Dorchester stone trimmings, 
66 feet high from the ground to the top of the cornice. Mr. Chas. 
Mettam (formerly of Dutilin), architect.” 

A Hinr ro Worxsen.—At a recent meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, Lord Brougham 
remarked that a working man out of debt, acquiring capital, how- 
ever slowly, and abstaining from stimulants, is on the road to hap- 
pineas, and with a prospect of attaining it as bright as is vouchsafed 
tw any citizen of the State, even the highest in the land. 

TumenseE GRANITE Biocks IN THK Amoor.—AbDout half a 
mile to the weat uf our encampment were heaps of rounded granite 
blocks, strewn over a sandy shore; also several isolated masses, 
varying from 100 to 800 feet in height, were standing about 60 
yards from the base of the precipices. The sharp angles on all 
these masses had been worn away by water, and the cliffs at this 
part were much undermined, in some places forming recesses 40 and 
60 feet deep. At one place I found a great triangular-shaped mass, 
130 yards on its sides, and about 450 feet high. ‘This was picrced 
«brough by natural arches, formed on each face, 82 yards wide, and 
of greater height, leaving the upper part standing on three great 
abuimeats. The acene was strikingly grand; and while I was 
sketching this beautiful object, the sun rose, and I beheld part of his 
crimson orb through one of the natural arches, yiving quite a 
_ magical effect to the landscape. Nature had completed this struc- 
ture thousands of ages before the monks of Crowland built their 
triangular bridge.— Atkinson's Travels in the Amoor. 

CxeaMeNTATION OF IxovN.—The process by which iren is converted 
into steel generally consists in making it combine with a small 
quantity of carbon; and very frequently, owing to the brittleness of 
steel when tempered to the highest degree, it is desirable to give the 
qualities of steel to the surface only of a bar of iron. This is done 
by enclosing it in a box of sheet iron, filled with charcoal dust or 
horn shavings, tallow, &. Here the question naturally arises, 
whether carbon combines with the metal under a solid form, which 
is scarcely admissible, or else is absorbed in the shape of some car- 
buretted gas; and, in the latter case, itis useful to know what gas 
is generated in the process. On this subject M. Caron has just ad- 
dressed a paper to the Academy of Scienccs, in which he describes 
several experiments of his to show that the cementation is owing to 
the furmation of a cyanide, cyanogen being, it is well known, a com- 
pound of carbon and nitrogen. Having filled a porcelain tube with 
fragments of charcoal surrounding a bar of iron, and exposed it to 
the heat of a reverberatory furnace, he successively caused hydrogen, 
oxide of carbon, azote, air, pure carburetted hydrogen, &., to pass 
through the tube, but could not after a two hours’ fire obtain any 
degree of cementation. But the case was far different when he made 
@ current of dry ammonia pass through the tube; in that case the 
cementation was effected rapidly and easily; after being exposed to 
the fire for two hours the bar of iron being immediately tempered, 
then hammered to make the grain closer, and then tempered once 
more, proved, on being broken, to have been cemented to a depth of 
two millimetres, This result M. Caron attributed to the formation 
of the cyanide of ammonium, and further experiments confirmed 
this idea. M. Caron then, in order to obtain cyanide of potassium 
in his tube as a cementing agent, let his charcoal soak in a solution 
of carbonate of potasb, and the experiment succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. In the same maumer he obtained excellent comentations 
by employing soda, barytes, and strontian, under the influence of a 
current of air. Hence he shows that all the various nostrums used 
in metallurgy fur cementing iron owe their efficacy to the formation 
of cyanides. 


BRITISH BUILDING STONES. 


Iw an article under this title the Builder (London) particularizes the 
produce of several quarries, amongst those the fulluwing, which we 
are requested to note: — 

“The Dean Forest quarries, in Gloucestershire, belong to the coal 
measures : their chief outlets are at Lydney, Coleford, Bream, and 
Yorkley. The local name of the stone is merely Dean Forest stone. 
Mach of it is suitable for dock and railway purposes, builders, 
statuaries, paving, &c.; grindstones, troughs, &c. It was used in 
the construction of Newland Church and other old churches, in 
some of which the carving on the oldest graves and pinnacles is as 
sharp, clear, and defined as when first worked 400 years ago. This 
stone was used in the construction of Newport, Cardiff, Gloucester, 
and Swansea Docks; South Wales, ‘Taff Vale. and Western Valleys 
Railways ; Gloucester and Berkley Canal ; Gloucester Over- bridge ; 
Folly-bridge, Oxford ; Cardiff Castle, and National Provincial Bank ; 
Marlborough and part of Llan:laff Colleges; Assize Courts, interior 
of St. John’s and Exeter Colleges, and Taylor and Randolph's 
Buildings, Oxford; Eastnor Castle and Whitley Court, Worcester ; 
Langton House, Oxford (steps 18 feet long, and landings propor- 
tionate); and the towns paved with it are too numerous to mention. 
lt is also manufactured into field and garden-rollera, pillars, &c. 
On Birch-hill au unlimited quantity can be obtained for ages to 
come. About 150,000 cnbic feet were raised in one of the quarries 
by Me«srs. Hemmingway & Pearson for Cardiff Docks, a great 
portion of which came frum qnarries now in possession of Messrs. 
Grinpeit & Co Blocks of any size possible to be removed are 
easily obtained here, as also steps, landings, and grindstones. The 
Birch-hill and other kinds are sold in blocks, rough, at 7s. per ton; 
is pecked or scappled, at 7d. to 8d per foot cube ; common building 
stone, Is. per ton; flagging, from 2d. to 24d. per foot superficial ; 
troughs and cisterns, 6d. per gallon of 281 cubic inches; grave- 
stones, Gd. per foot superficial; grindstones at 2d. per inch diameter, 
up to 2 feet high; 7 feet about £5.” 
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THE PANTOMIME—THEATRE ROYAL. 


“ CHRISTMAS comes but once a year, and when it comes it 
brings good cheer,” is a familiar proverb, which the happy faces 
of both “ vld” and “ young’’ juveniles who eagerly long to see— 
und when seen enjoy to all intents and purposes—the Christmas 
Pantomiine, more forcibly illustrate than any other event which at 
this festive season takes place. Who has not heard of ‘* Jack the 
Giant Killer,” of “ nursery-rhyme” notoriety ? and what member 
of that happy community commonly called ** children’’—but who 
in the beauty of their innocence often read worldly-worshippers, 
mammon-seekers, and would-be sages a wholesome lesson of 
natural wisdom—has not by this time used their best influence 
with pater or mater familias to allow them one peep at that 
“* wonderful Jack,” so often depicted in glowing colours in those 
pretty story-books ? And here, so perfect is the Illusion, so 
characteristic the scenery, so admirable the personation, of ‘‘Jack,”’ 
with his seven-lengued boots, his deadly weapons, his stratagems 
to entrap and slay those “terrible giants,’’ that, judging from 
the wondering countenances of “the little ones,” credulous 
adults would be almoat led to imagine that the “ veritable 
Jack ” wus in reality pursuing his tragical career under the roof 
of “the Royal.’? Unfortunately we cannot now enter into a 
lengthened criticism of the merits of its production, but it may suit 
our purpose and that of the Lessee—who, whatever he does in 
the catering line he does well—to say it is the best pantomime, as 
regards scenery, music, plot, genuine drollery, appointments, &c., 
that has been put on the stage Aere for many years. We must 
also en passant note, that in the comic department, through a 
coincidence, is introduced a view of Messrs. Sheils and Scott's 
front in Westmoreland-street (of which the conductor of this 
jonrnal was the architect), travestied, however, into a toy-shop, 
in which clown and pantaloon cut their usual capers. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


Cornelius Molony, of Tipperary, county Tipperary, builder. 

John Killen, Malahide, and John Cunningham, Dalkey, County 
Dublin, trading in co-partnership as Killen and Cunoingham, rail- 
way contractors, to surrender &th and 29th January. 


We occasionally receive complaints from our town subscribers and 
advertisers relative to the non-delivery of the Dusuin Borworr, 
and as far as possible in each individual case try to rectify the error, 
and bring the blame home to the proper party. We must, however, 
remark, that in the majority of instances the fault lies at the doors 
of the complainants, and not with us or our employees, inasmuch as 
that frequently the journal is duly delivered either in letter-boxes or 
otherwise, and nevertheless does not reach the party intended. 
Why ? it ie not our business, but that of our patrons, to Investigate. 
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HAGAN’S PATENT VENTILATING CHIMNE 


Will cure smoky Chimneys, whether their position be ander : 
high buildings, or in the most exposed situations. They pre- 
clude the necessity of building tall chimney-shafts, or using 


Me A long tubes; and they do not adnti 
* flues. 


moveable parts; are silent in their 


2nd ,, 


ord ,, (for large kitchens, &c. 


orders, they are requested to com 
CHARLES H 


They cause an upward current, and (their verticul 
stays, &c.) effectually prevent down draughts. They have no 


repair; and can be swept by the chimney-sweepers’ machines, 
Ist Size (for ordinary fireplaces).... A. 308.—B. 35s. each. 
(for small kitchens, &c. 


A] 
The duuble-head Tops B. are invaluable fur short flues, and 
very exposed situations. 

Manufactured (of Strong Zinc, No. 13 Guage) and sold by 
H. W. GATES, 67, Westminster-bridge Roud, Lambeth. 
TERMS, CASH. 

P.S.—The lower portion can be made any form and size, to 
suit any fiue or fit on any chimney-pot or tube. 
N.B.—If parties find any delay in the execution of their 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 
Y-TOPS 


t rain, or the smoke of other 


operution; cannot get out of 


) .-A. 338a.—B. 38s. 
) oA. 368,—B. 428, 


mounicate with the Patentec, 
AGAN, Tower of London. 


List of some of the Buildings where HAGAN'S CHIMNEY-TOPS have cured Smoky 
Chimneys, and where they may be seen tn use. 


St. James’ Palace 

General Post Office 

National Debt Office 

Home Office 

New Record Office 

Board of Trade, Whitehall 

Royal Mint 

Poor-law Board, Whitehall 

Stute Papers Office 

Office of Works, Whitehall-place 

Psy muster-General'’s Office 

Adjutant General's Office 

Horse Guards 

Tower of London 

Somerset House 

Registry of Seamen's Office, Ade- 
laide-place, London-bridge 

Admiralty Registry 

Probate Office 

Foreign Office 

War Office, Pall Mall 

Muster of the Rolls’ Chambere 

Queen's Remembrancer’s Office”. 

Duchess of Kent's Residence, Frog- 
more Lodge 


Earl of Portarli 
Emo Park 


wick 


Blackheath 


T. Mills, Esq., 
Hon. Col. Jocely 


Che‘sea Hospital 


Lodge at Chief 
toria Park 


Queen's Robe Room 


His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s, Chatsworth 

Lord De Ros, Strangford, Belfust 

Duke of Nortluniberland's, Aln- 


Eur! of Aberdeen's Residence, 


Hampton Court Palace 
Bushy Park House 
* Tolmers,” Hertford, the Seat of 


Bolton-street, Piccadilly 
Col.( Alderman) Wilson's Quarters, 
City Militia Barrachs 


Lodge at Carriuge Entrance from 
Pull Mall to St. James's Park 
Upper Lodge, Greenwich Park 


Lodges, Battersea Park 
AND SUNDRY PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


Lodges, Regent's Park 

Lodge, Kew Gardens 

Lunacy Commissions Office 

Statistical Branch of Hoard of 
Trude, Parliament-street 

Union Assurance (ffice, Cornhill 

Messrs. Dimsdale and Co.'s Bank, 
Cornhill 

Hon, W. Henley, M.P., George-st., 
Westminster 

Junior United Service Clab 

J. Beattie, Esq., Architect, Eden 
Bridge, Edinvurgh 

Me-sra, Ashby and Sons, Builders, 
Bishopsgate- street 

Messrs. Holland & Hannen, Builders, 
Bloomsbury 

Mr. Geo. Myers, Builder, Lambeth 

Messrs. Hayward, Builders, Gres- 
ham House, Broad-street, and 
Bishopsgate-street, Lambeth 

Mr. Parks, Builder, Church street, 
Dover 

Mcssrs. Pratt and Sewel, Builders, 
King’s-cross 


ngton‘’s Mansion, 


M.P. 
n‘'s Residence, 14, 


Entrance to Vic- 


®Oils, Colours, Glass, &c. 
TANNIN’S Wholesale and Retail 


Drv, O11, CoLour, and Giass WARRHOUS®, 
2, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
cnear D’Olicr-street. ) 
Cattle Medicine of all kinds. 
N.B.—Every article is warranted genuine, and at 
the lowest price. 


ROPAGATING GLASSES, & Gar- 


pen Caps for covering Flowers. A large Stock at 
JOHN CARRICK’S, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


NION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 
The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manu- 
factured by this company, can be had at the price of the 
Jowest in the market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 
H. SIBTHORPE anv SON, 
Agents for Ireland, 
11 and 12, CORK-IILL, DUBLIN, 


ABLE GLASS, Bousmian Grass, 


Parran Vases, Ficures, & HYACINTR GLagsks. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY, 


OOM PAPER, in great varicty, at 
MAURICE BROOKS’, SackviLLE-PLace, Dublin. 


LASS SHADES—Rovunp, Ovat, 


and SquaRg, with Gilt, Black, and Inlaid Stands. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-A BBEY. 


OSEPH O’LEARY, DECORATOR, 

Painter, Room Paper Manufacturer, and Dealer 

in Window Glass. and Laminated Lead f.r Damp 
Walls, No. 1, TEMPLE-LANE, Dame-strect. 


GREENHOUSE GLASS. 
ENTLEMEN requiring GLASS for 
GREENHOUSES will be supplied, on the 
CHEAPEST terms, at P. G. DUNNE'S Grass Warr- 
Hovsz, 112, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Plate Glass (best quality) sold at a proportionately 
cheap rate. 


pes GLASS kept in Stock and 
supplied immediately. whereby the usual delay 

in ordering from the Manufactory is avoided. 
MAURICE BROOKS, Sack vitte-prace, Dusiix. | 


INDOW GLASS—Crown, Suet, 


PLatTr, POLIsHED, AND ROUGH. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


LATE GLASS, Pier anp CHIMNEY 


Gvuasszs, of the largest’ dimensions, SiLvenrep; 
and all sizes, SILVERED and UnsitLvgeRenp, for mirrors, 
sushes, and shop fronts. 

WALTER BURKE, 
91 anp 98, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 


JANCHESTER STAINED GLASS 
BI WORKS, New WakeFigbo-strert, OxFonp- 
STREET, near the Burpak— Messrs. R. B. EDMUND- 
SON and SON respecttully inform their friends that 
they have erected, and are now in the occupatjon of, 
extensive premises, adequate to the requirements of 
their rapidly-increasing business. In offering their 
acknowledgments to the public for the support cx- 
tended to them sivce their establishment in Man- 
chester (five years ugo), Messrs, Edmundson and Son 
assure their patrons that in increasing their fucilities 
for business, they have secured such claim to an in- 
crexsed support as the employment of the highest 
ne fu design and cxecution of their work entitle 
them. 

Messrs. E. and SON feel confident that their long 
expcrience (upwards of thirty vears) and earnest 
application tu the study of Ecclesjustical design, as 

{seen in the many windows they havo executed, will 

; be received as a pledge for the correctness of their 
work in this branch of art; and the fact of their 
being the originators of the application of permanent 
ornament to rough and polished plates of the largest 
diinensions, and the imitation of statues on polished 
late-gluss, render it unnecessary to refer to their 
rere in that very pleasing branch of artistic deco- 
ration. 

In conclusion, Messrs. E. and SON beg to state, 
that in everything entrusted to their care the strictest 
attention will be given to propriety of design, with 
that economy which they flatter themselves will lead 
to the still more extensive introduction of Stained 
Glasa, both in ecclesiustical and domestic buildings. 

Messra. E. and SON beg to call attention to the Ilu- 
minated Commandments, &c., by their new process, 
ou Plate; also to their Monumental Brasses &e. 


I OBERT MACLAREN & CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN 
ee — Gas or Water, by an IMPROVED 


GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS 
and WROUGHT-IRON TUBE MAKERS. 


[Jan. 1, 1861. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
sou KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
TRON—H. RN. LH. The Prince Consort. 
Presipent—A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, Esq. 


TRE following LECTURES and 


MEETINGS will take place in the Theatre of 
the South Kensington Museum on Wednesdays: — 
Jan. 9. A Plea for Polychromy. By W. White, Esq. 
Jan. 23. On the Art of Eugraving (illustrating the 

several styles) and printing Plates. By 

S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A. 

6. The Four Sisters; or some notes on the 

Relationship of the Fine Arts. By Joha 


Bell, ESq. 

Feb. 20. On the Architectural Antiquities of Guild- 
. hal). By Thomas Lott, Esq., F.S.A. 
Mar. 6. Distribution of Prizes to Artist-Workmen, 

and Conversazione. 
Mar. 20. An Architectural Journey in Aquitaine. 
By E. A. Freeman, Esq., M.A. 
April 8 On the Architecture of the Eleventh Cen- 
tnry. By J. H. Parker, Esq, F.S.A. 
Cards wil) be sent to Subscribers. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 
13, Stratford-pluce, W., where letters stiould be sent. 


A® r UNION OF IRELAND.— 
THIRD YEAR. 

The System of MONEY PRIZES, with the right of 
Selection tn every case by the Prizehokter. 
Sunscrirtiox—ONE GUINEA EACH SHARE 
One Chance in the Annual Distribution fur cach 

Guinea subscribed. 

The next Distribution in April, 1861. 

PRESIDEN tThe Ear! of Charleinont. 

TrostExs—The Right Hon. Mazierc Brady, Lord 
Chancellor; John Barton; Esq.; and the Hon. Judge 
Berwick. 

The Committee desire particularly to impress the 
importance of early Subscription through the So- 
ciety’s Agents, or direct to the Secretary, with a 
view to securing good Exhibitions in Spring. 

GEORGE F. MULVANY, See. 

Coples of the Annual Reports to be had at the 
Offices, No. 113, Grafton-street, Dublin, or sent free 
by post. 


Feb. 


Building Ground, Ke. 


BUILDING GROUND. 

T° BE LET FOR BUILDING, 
on NORTHUMRERLAND ROAD and the other 
NEW ROADS golog from Upper Leeson-strect to 
Mountplensant-square, Upper Charlemont-street, and 
the neighbourhood of Leeson Park. The contiguity 
to the city, and salubrity of situation, makes this 
neighbourhood particularly adapted for the outlay of 
capital. There are several first class houses now 
erecting on these lands, together with the Church 
and Asylum for Blind Females (Molyneux Asylam). 
The particulars may be known on application to 

the Offices, No. 15 Molesworth-street, Dublin. 


BUILDING GROUND. 


O BE LET IN LOTS FOR BUILD- 


ING, the Ground on the North, South, and Fast 
sides of WELLINGION-SQUARE, guing from Lee- 
son-strect to Harcourt-street; also the ground oppo- 
site the Railway Terminus in HAKCOURT-STREET. 

The particulars may be known on application to 
the Offices of John Louch, Esq., Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 15, Molesworth-street. 


BUILDING GROUND. 
TO BE LET FOR BUILDING, 


on GARVILLE AVENUE GARVILLE ROAD, 
and FRANKFORI ROAD, RATHGAR, particulars 
of which may be known at the Offices, 15, Moles- 
worth-strcet. eee 


UILDING GROUND near SHAN- 
KILL STATION.—The Donivile Estate Act 
having lately passed the Legislature, Sir Charles 
Domvile is now prepared to offer to the Public a 
number of most desirable Sites fur Building on his 
SHANKILL ESTATE, which immediately adjoins 
the Shankill Station of the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway. This property commands the most beauti- 
ful views of the Bay of Shanganagh and of the 
Wicklow Mountains, and has abundant supplies of 
the best building stone and purest spring water. The 
Lands have been laid out so as to afford convenient 
Plots for Building, and long building leases can be 
given. Plans of the Lands can be seen and every 
information afforded by Messrs. Stewarts and Kincaid, 
Agents, No. 6, Leinster-st.; or by Randal Peyton, 
Esq., Solicitor, No. 88, Middle Abbey-street. 


ee nr ee an © 
f f° BUILDERS.—TO BE LET, in 

RATHGAR, on the Roundtown road, about 500 
Feet of BUILDING GROUND, 260 feet from front 
to rere, at 4s. per foot. Also, in Rathgar-avenne and 
Beauchamp-avenue, 2,000 fect at Ss. per foot. Lease 
999 years. The situation is unquestionably the best 
in the suburbs of Dublin. Apply to Dr. Beauctiamp, 
115, BaGGot-sTrEET; or to F ARMsTRONG, Builder, 
BaGGor-sTkELT. 


Jan. 15, 1861. | 
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The Dublin Builder. 


Vor. IIL.—No. 26. 


TENDERS FOR WORKS. 


wg IIE time occupied by builders, or possibly the expense in- 

Of > curred for surveyors to make out estimates for intended 

works, is a subject which demands, from ils importance to 
the well-being of the building interests, some consideration at our 
hanisa. In a former No. of this paper we alluded to it, but 
perhaps not sufficiently in exlenso as it requires. ‘I'ake up an esti- 
mate for a building of any note, and if at all carefully prepared, 
look at the labour—the infinity of labour—of production! Except 
money, there is nothing of more importance to the builder than his 
time; and if this latter is not at his command, the foriner must be 
in requisition to enable him to give in a correct tender. 

A party intending to build, and who has approved of his archi- 
tect’s plan, commissions the latter to apply for tenders fur the 
works. This is either done by public advertisement, or by invita- 
tion to afew selected parties, whieh latter is called limited competition. 
Generally speaking, in either case when the tenders are opened 
they differ considerably, but in the former, to an amount which 
is scarcely credible. A client of ours once remarked upon an 
occasion of this kird—" that some of these men must be either 
totally ignorant of oue of the main qualifications for their art, or 
be utterly reckless ofconsequences.” And why is all this? Because 
the time which should be occupied, or the expense which should be 
incurred ia bringing out a correct bill of quantities cannot, in many 
instances, be afforded, and in other cases is not considered worth 
the chances of success. Therefore, a shorter dud much less ex- 
pensive method is resorted to, combining in a great measure guess- 
work with measurement in the cube. In some instances this mode 
ie followed pro tem. by builders who have no anxicty to obtain the 
work, and with them produces the high estimate; well knowing 


for the contracted sum, but it often occurs that a considerable amount 
of embarrassment to all parties is the consequence. During the past 
few vears how many contracts have we witnessed unfulfilled? how 
many buildings have beeu completed byothers than the original contrac- 
tors? Ranges of houses and suburban terraces have been Ieft in 
every staga of completion, to the serious and incalculable loss of the 
proprietors, and the infinite annoyance of the architect. 

Can we devise a remedy for this? we think we can. Firstly, 
surveyors’ charges are too high, and act as a prohibition to their 
employment. We have known the charge for a Dill of quantities 
amount to one quarter as much as the architect's entire percentage 
for plans, superintendence, and all. Let them be reduced, and a 
vast increase of business will be the consequence, which in the end 
will return them much larger incomes than at present. Secondly, 
let architects and the public set themselves fairly and with a wiil 
against the lowest tender, no matter how plausible, unless unques- 
tionable security be offered for its fulfilment, and by a competent 
builder. Can proprietors conscientiously consent to the erection 
of their buildings by the timber merchant, the brick maker, 
the ironmonger, or any of the numerous wholesale merchants in 
connexion with building? we think not. Thirdly, let there be 
in all cases of competition for building of any magnitude, correct, 
bills of quantities prepared by experienced and well known sur- 
veyors. Let each party in competition get a printed copy (we 
say printed in order to remove all charges of favour). Then 
the architect, if he knows his profession, and we assume he docs, 
can easily discover—having a copy of the quantities —the bona 
Jide builder. 

With regard to the surveyor's charges, it becomes a matter of 
little moment, tho successful party by previous understanding may 
defray them, or the proprietor, as may be arranged. In either cascs 
we imagine it will amount to the samo thing. 


EEE 


AFFILIATION OF THE INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERS WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


AN arrangement has just been concluded — per favour of the 
Board of Alma Mater, actuuted by a desire to include within its 
precincts a learned society worthy of tlie distinction—whereby 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in Ireland is admitted to the 
privilege of holding its meetings in the new lecture building, as 


‘from the number in competition, and the repute of at least one of | also to the use of one of Professor Haughton's apartments for a 


(he competitors, that they have no possible hope of success, but not 
wishing to decline their patron’s well-meant introduction, they 
arrive at an amount which in their minds is a fair approach to the 
cost rather above than under, others of a more reckless and impru- 
dentturn, chance the matter upon a minimum guess, never bestowing 
even a thought on quantities, because Mr. So-and-so, who has a direct 
interest in the plans being carried out, has tuld them the building can be 
erected for so much, citing asan example Slapdash, who built an exactly 
similar house for the same money, but neglecting to tell that he was 
bankrupt a few months after, and forgetting altogether he has become 
chronically attached to a habit of meeting his creditors oceasionally, 
We have heard of a builder whose practice was, merely to look 
over the plans, see the ground, step it, and give in his tender. 
JNow these two latter modes terminate we can well imagine. 

When it is taken into account the number of estimates a builder is 
obliged to furnish upon the most remote chance of success (we say 
obliged, because no matter how fully he may be empluved, if he has con- 
nexion he cannot in all cases decline without giving offence to those who 
are anxious to serve him)—so many, that in a respectable builder's 
establishment with large practice, and where the proprietor is really 
anxious to give in correct tenders, one, or possibly two, clerks are 
constantly employed in this branch of the office business—we cannot 
wonder where the labour and expense is so great, and the chances in 
favour of a fairly priced tender so small, that less scrupulous parties 
will resort to the readiest and assuredly the most erroncous caleule- 
tion; nor can it bea matter of surprise so wide a margin occurs 
between different tenders. 

We are often astonished that parties intending to build do not 
sometimes consider the risk they run by employing the author of the 
lowest tender; it may be, o> it may not be the works are completed 


library and meetings of council. A reciprocal courtesy is to he 
afforded by the Institute in the admission of the students of the 
engineering scliool to the meetings of the body, and access to 
their models. Doubly important advantages are thereby obtained, 
and we are pleased to learn that at the annual general meeting of 
the Institute on the &th instant “‘a general concurrence in the 
propriety of the proposed measures” was manifested, and “Sa 
resolution passed giving the council plenary powers to carry out 
the necessary arrangements.” On this occasion Bir Richard 
Griffith proposed the Earl of Rosse, Dr. Romney Robinson, and 
Professor Haughton, 9s honorary members, and the proposition 
was acceded to with acclamation, The ballot for officers for 
ensuing year resulted thus :—President—Sir R. Griffith, Bart. 
Vice- Presidents—Messra. B. D. Gibbons, 3. Downing, Charles 
Lanyon. Council—Messrs. W. Anderson, J. Bower, — Frith, 
R. A. Gray, J. Hill, R. Mallet, G. M. Millar, and Tarrant, 
Honorary Secretaries—Messrs. Tate and Stoney. Auditors— 
; Messrs. Brazil and R. Harding. Messrs. Hemans and Mullins— 
as past presidents—to be ex gfficio members of council. Treasus er 
—Mr. Tate. Mr. Mullins, the out-going President, then addressed 
the meeting, observing that “he had the satisfaction of feeling 
that he had endeavoured to perform, at least, the duties which 
devolved upon him ; that, with the assistance of the members of 
council, he had sought to give a new impetus to the future pro- 
ceedings of the institation in the highly honourable affiliation now 
happily established with the University, and that he had delivered 
his trust into the distinguished hands of Sir Richard Griffith, who 
in again accepting the chair, after a Jong and laborious profes- 
sional career, when others would have sought repose, gave Con- 
vincing proof of his devotion to the interests of the iustitution. 
Sir Richard Griffith, the newly-elected president, having heen 
then duly moved to the chair, expressed himself as fully sensible 
of the favour conferred on him by electing him a second time to 
fill the chai@of the institution ; that when the office was recently 
offered to him, his first intention, owing to advancing years and 
much public occupation, was to decline the honour, but, being 
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induced hy the representations of the members of the council to 
believe that his acc:ptance would he desirable, he resolved to 
give this ad:licional proof of the interest he took in the well-being 
of the society, and to devote to it all the time that his avocations 
would permit, Fle also stated that he had intended to deliver an 
a:llvess on the present state of civil engineering in Ireland, but 
that owing to the lateness of the hour to which the proceedinzs 
of the evening had heen carrie l, he woul defer it to the next 
meeting, which would be held in Trinity College. 

A vote of thanks was then pissed to Mr. Mullins, for the zeal 
at all times shown by him in promoting the interests of the in- 
stitution, and mure especially in maintaining its reputation during 
the period of his presidency. 


aenemraas 
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ANCIENT ROADWAYS. 


Tie first steps towards the construction of permanent and durable 
roadways are said to have been taken by the Greeks, and also that 
this peop!eex pended considerable care and labourin their construction. 
But more noted than the Greeks in this matter, were the Carthaginians. 
from whom the Komans are by so:ne reported to have derived their 
success in similar works. ‘The first Roman road was constructed 
during the censorship of Appius Claudius, about 309, B.c.; it was 
first carried to Capua, and afterwards extende:! to LBrundusium, a 
length of 350 miles; its breath is about 11 feet, and its thickness, 
8 feet; the paving being laid upon a foundation of rough stones 
comented with mortar, and that avain upon a bed of gravel. This 
roul is still entire; it was called the Via Appia in honour of the 
consul, ag was the second, the Via Aurelia, and the third the Via 
Flaminia. In the time of Julius Cesar, the number of roads had 
greatly increased, so that all the principal cities of Italy were con- 
nected with Kome by paved roads, and from that period such ineans 
of commiunivation began to be extended into the provinces, their 
principal object being to provide a ready mode of access into distant 
provinces, for the passage of troops and similar purposes. Augustus, 
when emperor, paid more attention to the great roads than he had 
done during his consulate. He conducted roads into the Alps; his 
plan was to continue them to the eastern and western extremities of 
Europe. Ile gave orders for makin an infinite number in Spain; 
he enlarged and extended the Via Medina to Gades. At the same 
time, and through the same mountains, there were opened two roads 
to Lyons, one of them traversed the ‘I'arentaise, and tho other 
was made to the Alphenin. Agrippa seconded Augustus ably in 
this part of his government. I[t was at Lyons he began the ex- 
tension of roads throughout all Gaul. ‘There are four of them par- 
ticularly remarkable for their length, and the difficulty of the country 
through which they passed. One traversed the mountains of 
Auvergne, and penetrated to the bottom of Aquetaine. Another 
was extended to the Rhine at the mouth of the Meuse, and fulluwed 
the course of the river to the German Ocean; the third crossed 
Burgundy. Champagna, and Picardy, and ended at Boulogne-sur-mer ; 
the fourth extended along the Rhone, entered the bottom of Lan- 
guedoc, and terminated at Marseilles. From these principal roads, 
there were an infinite number of branch roads, namely, to Treves, 
Strasburg, Belgrade, &c. ‘There were also great roads from the 
eastern provinces of Icurope to Constantinople, and into Croatia, 
Ilungary, Macedonian, and to the north of the Danube at Torres. 
‘The seas were able to cut across theroads undertaken by the Romans, 
but not to stop them. Witness Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, England, 
Asia, Afvica, the roads of which countries commanicated with the 
roads of Europe by the nearest ports. What labours! when we 
embrace in one point of view, the extent and the ditliculties which 
opposed themselves—the furests opened, the mountains cut through, 
the hills lowered, the valleys filled up, the marshes drained, and the 
bridges that were built. 

* The Roman roads,” says Mr. Tredgold, “ran nearly in direct 
Jines; natural obstructions were removed or overoome by the effurt 
of labour or art, whether they consisted of marshes, lakes, rivers, or 
mountains. In flat districts, the middle part of the road was raised 
Into a terrace. 

** In mountainous districts, the roads were alternately cut through 
mountalus, and raised above the valleys, so as to preserve either a 
level line or a uniform inclination. ‘They founded the road on piles, 
where the ground was not solid; and raised it by strong side-walls, 
or by arches and piers, where it was necessary to gain elevation. 
The paved part of the great military road was sixteen Roman feet 
wide, with two sideways, each eight feet wide, separated from the 
middle way by two raised paths of two feet each.” 

If we carefully trace the distance from the wall of Antoninus in 
(Britain) to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found 
that the great chain of communication from the north-west to the 
south-east of the empire, was drawn out to a Jength of 4,080 Roman 
miles, or 3,740 English miles; the public roads were accurately 
divided by milestones and ran in a direct line from one city to another, 
with very little respect for the obstacles either of nature or private 
property ; mountains were passed, and bold arches were thrown over 
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the broalest and most rapid streams. The middle part of- the road 
was raise! into a terrace, whjch commanded the adjacent country, 
and consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and was 
paved with large stone:, which in some places near the capital were 
of granite. It is estimated that the Romans constructed, in all, not 
less than 14,000 miles of paved roadway. 

Since the Romans, no country seems to have surpassed or even 
equalled them in the hardness or durability of their roads. In England 
we may presume that this branch of engineering has been carried on 
with greater success of late years than in any other country of 
moder times; we say of late years, for it was not until the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, that any considerable improvement 
was effected; the roads previous to that period having been of a 
most rude and unsatisfactory description. The greater share of praise 
for improvement in the constructivn of roads, is due to Mr. Telford, 
the eminent engineer, who reduced the practice into a system coa- 
formable to the laws and requirements of science. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF GOLD IN IRELAND. 


Dr. Witps, in the second portion of his catalogue of the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy—noticed in present Nu.—prefaces the 
class of metallic material thus :— 


‘Did manufactured gold and stone weapons and tools co-exist ? 
Our history is silent on this point, and as yet well-authenticated 
notices of the discovery of any such combination have not been re- 
corded. It is, however, remarkable that the first historic notice of 
any metal in Ireland refers to gold; for under A.M. 356, we read 
in the Annals of Clonmacnoise and those of the Four Masters, that 
in the reign of Tighearnmas ‘gold was first smelted in Ireland, in 
Fotharta-Airthir-Liffe, or the territory of Fotharta, a woody dis- 
trict in Cualann, or Wicklow, to the east of the River Liffey,’ and 
that the artificer’s name was Ucadan. It is also stated by him 
‘goblets and brooches were first covered with gold and silver in 
Ireland; but that would only prove the knowledge of gilding, 
either in the liquid form, or, what is more probable, by plates of 
gold laid over the article, such as we observe in counterfeit rings of 
great antiquity, and in some antique fibula which have come down 
to the present time. A similar application of gold may be seen in 
some of the Scandinavian breast-pins. It is, moreover, remarkable 
that most of the early forms of ornamentation, consisting of lozenge- 
shaped, chevron, zig-zag, or straight-lined patterns, together with, 
volutes, concentric circles, and spiral lines, found upon our earliest 
stone monuments, and clay urns of undoubted heathen origin, are 
also the furms of decorations chiefly observed in our earliest and 
simplest golden ornaments and bronze celts. Topographers have 
not yet determined the precise limits of the Fotharta Cualann, but 
it was undoubtedly near, and probably to the east of, the source of 
the Liffey. Upwards of three and thirty centuries elapsed without 
any further reference to native gold occurring in either our ancient 
annals or modern history ; not even the most extravagant of the 
Finian romances, alluding to the existence of the metal in Ireland, 
although the authors decorated the heroes of these tales with oriental 
splendour. In the year 1796, however, in the same part of Wick- 
low—perhaps on the very site of the furnace of Ucadan—upwards 
of £10,000 worth of unwrought native gold was obtained in about 
two months, and small quantities have, from time to time, been 
gathered there ever since.” 


Qe ES 
EMPLOYMENT OF IRON IN THE ARTS. 


Irow is employed in the arts in three conditions :—First, in that 
of cast-iron; second, in that of wrought-iron ; and third, in that 
of steel. The first and third of these substances consist of iron 
combined with carbon: in cast-iron with more than in steel. 
Wrought-iron is the metal nominally without combined carbon, 
but it is rarely obtained in practice so pure as to be absolutely 
devoid of a small proportion of carhon. When the molten strcam 
of iron comes from the furnace, it is not in a state fit for the 
forger or the maker of steel. For this purpose it requires to be 
refined—that is, to have its carbon burnt away in a furnace called 
a finery, and still further, in the process technically called 
puddling. Intense heat and atmospheric air form the means by 
which the superfluous carbon is discharged, and the iron left in a 
comparatively pure state. The further progress of the metal is 
simple enough. It is submitted, while yet incandesc€nt, to the 
operation of enormous hammers, which knead it into a tenacious 
mass. This is then taken to rolling-machines, which reduce it to 
the requisite size and shape, wheth:r of bars or sheets. For the 
production of steel, a further series ef processes becomes neces- 
sary. Cast-steel is produced ly melting the bars of blistcred 
steel in crucibles of fire-clay, aud then pouring the fluid metal 
into ingot-moulde. 
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ARE CONTRACT PLANS THE PROPERTY OF 
ARCHITECT OR CLIENT? 


HIS question—though previously discussed elsewhere in 

or the abstract—is revived, to our minds, under specia 

circumstances occurring within the Just few days, and 

which have formed a subject for magisterial consideration. For 

obvious reasons we abstain from mention of names, at least in the 

present stage, though we shal! probably hereafter have to report 

fall particulars, should a further discussion be raised in a superior 

court, but which we trust the good judgment of parties concerned 
and their advisers will render unnecessary. 

The facts are simply these :— Plaintiff avers that being—- some 
six months since—about partly to rebuild certain businese premises 
in this city, he songht the services of Mr. ——, an architect, and 
thereupon agreed with him, for a certain bulk sum, to furnish the 
requisite plans and specifications, reserving the right of employing 
him or not to superintend the execution of the work ; but in the 
event of the former course being adopted, a further sum, equiva- 
leut to 24 per cent. on the outlay, was to be paid. The plans and 
specification being prepared, tenders from contractors were called 
for by public advertisercent, and one ultimately adopted. Plain- 
tiff for some time (as alleged) remained in possession of the 
drawings, but the architect requiring them during his supervision 
of the work, became again possessed of them, and has since re- 
tained them. Owing to an unfortunate cireumstance occurring 
during the progress of rebuilding, it became desirable that certain 
alterations and amendments should take place, thereby affecting 
the carrying out of the contract in its integrity. Business being 
resumed in the concerns, and the builder’s duties ended, the 
architect sent in his account for fees, crediting thereon a sum pre- 
viously received or sanctioned to be received by a third party. 
To this uccount the proprietor advanced no material objection, but 
the builder, in the interim of payment, sending in rather a long 
and unexpected bill for extra works—which plaintiff alleges the 
specification protected him from—withheld payment of the archi- 
tect’s account, pending inquiry ; whereupon a second bill for an 
amount one-third greater, and including fees for “drawing an 
agreement,” reading and checking the builder's bill of extras, and 
for commission thereon, was sent in by that gentleman. To this 
plaintiff demurred—being, however, still disposed to settle the 
original claim—as also to the builder's bill of extras, excepting 
a few items stated to have heen authorised. Proceedings were 
instituted in a superior court, first by the architect for the second 
claim, and again by the builder for amount of his bill. The latter 
was referred to the Conductor of this Journal to advise upon, and 
comprised very numerous items. The premises were minutely in- 
spected, and the statement of the plaintiff attentively considered ; 
but, as will be readily understuod, no decisive conclusion as to the 
legitimacy of charges for extras could be arrived at, in the absence 
of the plans and specification on which the contract bad been 
framed. For permission even to refer to these documents, appli- 
cation was made to the defendant and his solicitor, but it was 
peremptorily refused—consequenily summary proceedings were 
adopted in a police court. For our purpose it has been necessary 
so far to state the facts of the case, with a view of showing on 
what plea the plans, &c., were withheld from the client, and 
which our readers will at once comprehend was in consequence 
of the architect’s second demand not being complied with; but 
we need not now enter into the details of the somewhat lengthened 
discussion at the head police office. It will, however, be desirable 
that our professional readers should know the decision of the 
learned magistrate on the question before him, and which was 
substantially to the following purport :—“ That owing to the con- 
current agreement for superintendence of the works, as also that the 
right of ownership had not been sufficiently established by actual 
possession and special payment for the plans and specification, 
and pending proceedings which had been commenced in a superior 
court, he should not feel himself justified in making an order for 
their delivery.” But the learned magistrate suggested that the 
plaintiff should seek for a copy of the plans and specification, on 
payment to the architect of a proper sum, and in the event of re- 
fusal, that application, grounded on affidavit, representing the 


necessity of reference to the documents, might be moved in the 
court wherein proceedings were pending, and that access would 
then be compelled at the expense of the architect, who should be 
liable for costs. 

With these particulars before us, we are introduced to the 
materiality of the question, viz., “ was the architect justified in 
withholding access to the client or his authorised agent to these 
documents, songht to be referred to for the purpose of adjusting 
the builder’s bill for works executed under his (the architect's) 
superintendence, the client not disputing the payment of jirst 
account—helieved to be the true one—furnished for professional 
services?’ According to our oten doctrine we shall answer our 
owon question with a decided neyative, and when the readers of 
this journal shall have heard our reasons, we court rather than 
otherwise any opposite sentiments serving as they probably may to 
the solution of a somewhat vexed question. 

According to the practice of the profession in Ireland it is the 
admitted duty of an architect ergaged to design and carry out 
an intended work t@urnish ¢2co sets of drawings and ¢2co copies 
of the specification,—the one a duplicate for the guidance of the 
contractor, and the other the original as signed by all parties 
concerned, determining the terms of the contract, and for office 
reference during the progress of the work, pending the winding 
up of all accounts in connection therewith. It may or may not 
be that a client should wish to consult the architect upon minor 
matters of detail, or upon requisite deviations during the execu- 
tion of the work, and after the contract is fully signed, sealed, 
and delivered ; but whether or not so, he has undertaken fo pay 
for the plans and specification, he is assumed to be competent to 
do so—in the case in point it is so,—and he has the undoubted 


right whatever differences may arise between l:im and bis architect 
to make use of same for legitimate purposes and in connection 
with the work to which they refer, until the final arrangement of 
accounts with both purties. An architect refusing his client 
such access, and thereby placing the latter in a position to sustain 
damage, fails in the fulfilment of his duty, and incurs a respon- 
sibility both in character and pecuniarily, ouly to be estimated by 
circumstances. Briefly, this is our reading of probable conse- 
quences, and they would be considerably oggravated if aught of 
vindictiveness intervened, and prompted a deviation from a recog- 
nised principle. 


- -— 


NATIVE SKILLED LABOUR. 


In an article under this title the Freeman says :—“ Scarcely a 
week passes over that we are not called upon to direct public 
attention to the growing prosperity of native industry, skilied 
Jabour, or art manufacture. A locality, known as.the South 
Liberties of the city of Dublin, hears about it unmistakeable evi- 
dences of its having been at one time the ecene of husy thrifts 
and commercial opulence ; the stranger parsing through it now- 
a-days is struck with the fine old cuinbruus, well- fashioned houses 
with stone facings, hig and roomy staircases, narrow windowed, 
with the old Queen Anne gables with granite facings and stone 
mullioned doorways, each house costing as much as would now be 
required to bnild a terrace. The ‘South Liberty’ of Dublin 
was once a place in which the manufacture of cloth, silk, and 
poplin, was indigenous. Of late years a number of attempts have 
been inade to manufacture tabinet and poplin in other countries, 
even France, where the looms of Lyons were not thought un- 
worthily employed in trying to rival the poor ‘ Liberty Weavers.’ 
Since then the Queen has repeatedly directed that this fabric 
should be furnished to her in large quantities. The courts of 
Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and.even Christiana, 
have made arrangements with their consuls that Dublin tabinets 
shall be forwarded to them as required. So extensive is the ex- 
port trade at present of tabinet, poplin, and tabouret, that in the 
South Liberties, to which we have already referred, busy life is 
again presenting itself. The loom and shuttle are again beginning 
to make ‘healthful music’ in the establishments of our Lord 
Mayor (Atkinson), Messrs. W. Fry and Co., Messrs. Pim Brothers, 
Messra. Dunne, O'Reilly, and Co ; John Judge, Wm. Geoghegan 
and Co., Robert D. Cordner and Co., Robert Mitchell and Co., 
and the other traders embarked in this department of native in- 
dustry. The growing requirements of the trade demanded that 
wool should be dyed quickly and well, and a dye-louse, which 
cost for its erection a sum approximating to £1,500, had to be 
built for Mr. Eustace, 8, Weaver’s-square. The construction of 
this establishinent in all ita departments is admirable, and bears 


' about it abealthy sign of commercial life and activity.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BONARROTTI 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Tit1s celebrated painter, sculptor, and architect was born at Chinsi, in 
Tuscany, in the year 1474. His talents were so early developed, 
that he is ficuratively said to have been born a painter; and his 
parents observing the turn of his genius, put him under the tuition 
of Dominico Ghirlandaiv, whom he soon surpassed; for at the age 
of sixteen he executed some pieces rivalling even those of antiquity. 
Under the auspices of that great patron of the arts, Lorenzo di 
Medicis, he established an academy for painting and seulptnre at 
Florence; which on account of the troubles of the house of Medici 
he afterwards remove! to Bologna. At the age of twenty- 
nine, he was employed by Pope Julius If. to construct a grand 
mausoleum; but before it was finished, he returned to Florence in 
disgust, on account of some pecuniary matters From Florence he 
would have gone to Constantinople, whither he had been invited by 
the grand signor, to build a bridge from that city to Pera, had he 
not been prevailed upon to return to Rome by Soderini, the gon- 
falonier, or holy stanilard-bearer. This offieer recommended him to 
his brother Cardinal Soderini, who introduced him to the pope, at 
Bologna. Here he met with an envions competitor, in the person of 
Lazzri Bramante d'Urbino, who had beer employed by the pope, 
and was unwilling to share his honours and profits with another. 
He endeavoured to excite a spirit of discontent in Bonarrotti, by in- 
sinuating that the pope was too much offended at his former conduct, 
to permit him to resume the building of the mausoleum; and to the 
pope he represented, that as Bonarrotti was a painter, he might be 
more advantageously employed in painting the arch of the Sextine 
chapel, at Rome, than in any other work. J¢ should seem from 
this, that Bonarrottihad not yet displayed those talents as a painter, 
with which he afterwards fascinated the world; for it is certain that 
Bramante, considering him as a dangerous rival, meant nothing less 
than his complete disgrace. Bonarrotti, however, though contrary 
to his inclination, painted the arch, so much to the pope's satisfac- 
tion, that he was taken into greater favour than ever. ; 

Pope Leo X. ordered him to make a de-ign for the front of the 
church of St. Laurence, at Florence, for which also several other 
architects had given in drawings, but Bonarrotti’s being preferred, 
he was sent to Florence to superintend the building; the vestry of 
which is reckoned among his best productions. In this city he also 
built the Medicean Library, the niches and staircase of which are of 
& very curious construction. 

On the death of Sangallo, in 1546, the pope, Pant ITI. appointed 
Bonarrotti architect of St. Peter's, at Rome, an appointment which 
he at first declined; but Leing vested with unlimited powers for 
carrying on the work, he not only accepted it, but even refused any 
remuneration for his labours. Sangallu had left a model for finish- 
ing the building, which had cost 4184 Roman crowns, and oceupied 
some years in making; according to which the edifice itself could not 
have been completed in fifty years and upwards. The first use 
Bonarrotti made of his extensive commission was to set this model 
aside; and in fifteen days he produced another, for the small cost of 
twenty-five crowns, by which he proposed to raise that venerable 
pile with far greater facility and expedition, and with more majestic 
grandeur, than the plans of any of his predecessors could have given 
it. ‘The fonr great piers, by which the cupola was to be supported, 
had been erected by Bramante, 
succeeding architects had found it necessary to strengthen them. 
Bonarrotti thinking them still insufficient for the Purpose, he en- 
Jarged them to their present gigantic size, and eontrived to leave 
voids, like wells, in them, probably for the purpose of keeping them 
dry. Similar vacuities he left in principal walls, through whieh be 
carried a winding staircase, so wide, and upon so gentle an ascent 
that he was enabled to convey materials to the height of the level 
of the archeson beasts of burden. The great cornice over the arches 
differs from the common cornice, in having less projection and fewer 
members; and the imposts of the pilasters have a greater projection. 
In each of the two curved extremities of the transept, it hud been 
intended by former architects to place eight tabernacies, or altars: 
but Bonarrotti reduced their number to three, and threw an arch 
over them, subdivided into a few well-proportioned compartments; 
and to prevent any alterations in his design by future architects, he 
built the whole so solid that it could not conveniently be changed. 
He lived, however, to see the building earried to the height of the 
tambour on which the cupola was to be laid, when, on account of 
his age, his friends urged him to frame a model of the dome, lest 
what he had already done should be spoiled by the incapaeity or 
whim of a succeeding architect. With this request he complied, and 
formed one of clay, which he afterwards caused to be made of more 
durable materials, by Giovanni Farnese. This model was wniver- 
sally approved, and finally executed in the pontificate of Sextus V. 
Whilst Bonarrotti was engaged in the building of St. Peter's, the 
officers called conservators, in the time of Paul IIL resolved to re- 

duce the Capitol to an useful aud convenient shape, for which pur- 
pose they applied to Bonarrotti. He accordingly began the Senators’ 


but they were so very weak, that | precious stones. 


Palace, in the centre, ascended from without by a double flight of 
steps; landing on a level introduced between the two flights. ‘The 
wing, denominated the Conservatorium, is entirely from his design. 
The ground-floor consists of an external and an internal portico, 
supported by sixty-eight columns of the Fonic order, susmounted 
with that elegant capital, the invention of which is attributed to 
himeelf. There is, however, a great blemish in this part of the 
buikling ; for, in order to give a dne proportion to the width of the 
portico, the columns are niched into the wall, an expedient never 
productive of beautiful effect. About this time he also finished the 
Farnesian Palace, which had been begun by Sangallo. Le likewise 
designed and executed the gate, called Porta Pia, the architecture of 
which is not very regular; of many other gates designed by him, it 
is uncertain whether any of them were ever constructed, but they 
are all of the same irregular taste. The great central hall of the 
Dioclesian baths was converted into a chureh from a design of his; 
as were the chapel of the Strozzi family, at Florence; and the 
cullege of the Sapienza, except the part where the church is situated ; 
it is wpon the whole a very fine edifice. 

Old aze having at length rendered this great architeet incapable 
of personal exertions, Nanni Bigio was secretly commissioned by the 
pope to superintend the building of St. Peter's, but with strict orders 
to adhere minutely to the plans and model of Bonarrotti, who died 
in 1564, in his 90th year, before the dome was completed. His 
body was transported to Florence, by order of Comres de Medicis, 
where it received the most splendid funeral honosrs, and a superb 
mausoleum was erected tohis memory, at the expense of the grand duke. 

eS 


THE OPENING OF SAINT SAVIOUR'S CHURCH. 


On this date the most elaborate and beautiful ecclesiastical struc- 
ture as yet erected in this city, is bemg cunsecrated for Divine 
worship. We have so frequently described this building daring 
its progress, that we should find it unnecessary now to repeat par- 
ticulars as to dimensions, arrangement, &c., but the internal 
furnishings, the altar, reredos, &c., being of an uneommonly 
beautiful character, we quote the fullowing from the Freeman's 
Sournal, which is ever vigilant in recording progress in Art:— 
‘‘The altar and its embellishments are cut out of the purest 
Caen stone, and its frontal consists of a group of seven niches, 
with systematie arches, finely cut, and forming an arcade, each 
niche being oceupied by a piece of sculpture. The figures are 
those of angels, bearing sacred symbols. The arches of the niches 
are trefoliated, and sustained on shafts of green Galway marbles, 
with carved foliated capitals and moulded bases. The spandrils 
formed by tbe arches on the top of the altar are carved into rich 
clusters of lilies, roses, grapes, and shamroecks. The ‘ mensa,” 
or table of the altar, is asleb of white marble, resting upon a eor- 
nice, the bellow of which is covered with white roses. The 
tabernacle has a resemblance to the great mediseval or ‘ Sacra- 
mental housen’, in the ehurches of Louvain, Ulm, and Nuremberg. 
The lower part, or ‘tabernacle proper,’ is a square temple. The 
front is formed by a deeply receding Gothie arch, moulded and 
earved with delicate and appropriate ornaments, and resting on 
shafts of red Cork marble, with elaborately carved capitals, re- 
presenting wheat and vine foliage. The door of the tabernacle is 
formed of beaten, engraved, and enamelled brass, inlaid with 
A foliated cross fills up the centre of the door, 
and the angles are filled with the emblems of the four Evangelists. 
The ‘tympanum’ between the head of the door and the arch above 
described is carved, and represents the ‘pelican feeding her 
young,’ allegorical of the Eucharist. The cornice surrounding 
the top of the tabernacle is carved with rosebuds and other 
bloasoms, and the spandrils between the cornice and the arch are 
filled in with earved figures of angels bearing censers. The 
canopy over the tahernaele consists of open Gothie arches, resting 
on polighed marble shafts, the spandrills being filled in with 
rich carving, in keeping with the rest of the work. Above this 
rises a lofty ‘Fleche,’ eonsisting of light open stone work, cut 
into exquisite designs, and surrounded hy more than twenty 
figwres of angels in the act ef adoration. The ‘reredes’ consists 
of an areade of six arches, three on either side of the tabernacle, 
resting on marble shafts. The arches are covered with crocketed 
gables, ‘and the spandrils over the arches are filled in with 
medallion heads of saints of the Dominican Order. The lower 
part of the reredos is carved on diaper containing fleur de lis. The 
choir for the fathers is placed behind the high altar, after the 
manner ebserved in the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, 
at Rome, and other churches of the Dominican Order in Italy. 
Around this choir, and immediately under the stained glass 
windows of the apse, runs a string course or cornice, carved into 
grapes and vine, and terminating with angels bearing chalices. 
The eastern windows of the apse are filled with stained glass ; the 
centre windows contain the subject of our Lord’s Transfiguration. 
The side windows contain the * Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
in the Temple,’ aud her Coronation in Heaven. The spaces be- 
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twecn the principal paintings in these windows are filled with 
designs in mosaic of the most gorgeous colours. The semi-dome 
of the apse and ceiling over the sanctuary is divided inte panels, 
and painted on a gold ground, containing medallions with repre- 
sentations of our blessed Lord in the various symbolical characters, 
euch as the ‘Good Shepherd,’ ‘the Vine,’ ‘the Sun of Justice,’ 
‘the Light of the World,’ &c., interspersed with monograms and 
eymbola in rich profusion. The ceiling of the compartment of the 
nave next the sanctuary is decorated in brilliant colours in medal- 
lions, containing the dog anil torch lilies and stars, &c., the 
symbols of St. Dominick, and inonograms of his name. The rest 
of the ceiling of the nave is panelled iu brilliant colours, and the 
bay of the eviling over the organ gallery is ornamented in corres- 
ponding style, with harps, hauthoys, and other musical instru- 
aments. The beautiful organ yallery, which wus described on a 
recent occasion, is. naw conipleted. To give some idea of the 
extent of the stone carving in this noble ehureh, it may be sufB- 
cient to esy that there ure 18 full-sized figures of saints of the 
Dominicun Order forming the corbels of the chief supports of the 
main roof; 60 figures of angels bearing various appropriate symbols 
and scrolls, and 10 corbel brackets fatended to support full- sizcd 
etatues of the saints of freland. Each of those curbels is in itself 
x study, displaying the eorrect taste and skill of the artists. 
Borides these there ure several hundred feet of string courses, and 
countless corbela and capituls of varied design. ‘The side altar 
of the chapel at the end of the south aisle contains as a frontal a 
pieta ia marble,—one of the latest worke of the lamented Hoan. 
This is surrounded by a framework of Irish marbles. Amongst 
the many other beauties of this church is the eeiling of the Chapel 
of the Passiva, at the right of the suuth aisle. ‘This ceiling is 
puinted on a crimsen ground, and decorated with symbols of our 
Lord’a Passion, in gold and rich colours. The entire floor of the 
nave aad aisles is occupied by richly-eurved and commodiuus 
seats, formed in style and decoration perfectly in keeping with 
the gencral desiga of the building. The flour beneath the benches 
ie thickly and solidly boarded, whilst the commodious passages 
up the centre, in both nave and aisles, ure inlaid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. Provision is made for lighting the chu:ch for 
evening worslip, by beautiful gas standards of brass, each stan- 
dard containing a cluster of fifteen burners. The splendid organ 
wallery is destined to be eccupied by a superb instrument now in 
course of construction at the factory of the Messrs. Telford, 
Stephen’s-green, and likely to be ready fur perinanent erection 
early in May next. The case of this grand new organ will be 
constructed after the designs of the architect, Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, 
whose artistic repute would seem to have gained his comble in the 
triumph of tasteful conception evinced iu the construction of this 
beantiful church.” 


®,* In addition to the above, we may remurk, thut the altar and reredoas are 
placed too fur forward for proper effects, that the decorations of roofs and brass 
furniture are by Messrs. Hardmam and Co., wml the curvings by Mr. Lunc— 
alr. Greene immediately directing. 


KILKENNY ARCH/JEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ws note with much pleasure the progress of this most luudable 
society with each succeeding year. The eleventh annual meeting 
took place on 2nd inst., and amongst the new members elected 
were the Earl of Portsmouth, and Benjamin Lee Guinness, Esq., 
the latter proposed by Mr. R. R. Brash, architect, Cork, in the 
following terms :— 


‘I have been requested by Benjamin Lee Guinness, Eaq., of 
Colleye-green, Dublin, to propose him a member of the Kilkenny 
Archgological Society. I need scarcely remind you of the 
noble and praiseworthy example set by Mr. Guinness in his resto~ 
ration of the venerable fubric of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
an act of both good taste and munificence, that I sincerely trust 
will find imitators. 1 feel bound to state for the information of 
your memters that these restorations are carried on with the 
most anxious care to reproduce the ancient features of the edifice 
without any embellishments unauthorised by the existing remains. 
The works are executing in a most permanent and satisfactory 
manner. { mention these matters to reassure the minds of the 
members of our society who must naturally feel anxious on the 
subject from the abaurd rumours circulated a short time since by 
uninformed parties.” 


After other preliminary business the report for 1860 was read, 
which announced that during tle year 58 new ne.nbers were 
elected ; that in reviewing progress, the committee proudly point 
to the results of co-operation, nevertheless that but for the gene- 
rous donations of a small minority of the members and life com- 
positions, the six shilling subscriptions would lave proved insuffi- 
cient. Furthermore, that henceforward the mcetings will be 
quarterly instead of bi-monthly, and the “Journal” published 
accordingly ; also that a * special illustration fund ” is proposed. 
Referring ‘to the museum, the report stutes ‘it is the only pro- 
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vincial institution of the kind in Ireland, aud must prove a credit 


to the county and city of Kilkenny if properly supported. An 
instanee to the point is the purchase by the Royal Irish Academy 
of the unique “‘ Kilkenny Brooch,’ which but fur the existence 
of this society’s inuseum, and the consequent attention directed 
to sueh remains, would have passed into the hands of some tra- 
velling dealer, or been soll in London. It is a distinguishing 
mark of the management, not alone of the museum, but of the 
society at large, that not one halfpenny of its funds is expended 
in sularies—all its officers being honorary.” 

“ Your committee are glad to report that much hae been done 
during last summer to remove obstructions which disfigured the 
noble architectural remains of Jerpoint Abbey, and secure their 
preservation. The wall which streteled across the nave of the 
church las been removed, thus throwing open tke view from east 
to west., A portion of ground, including the site of the south 
side aisle of the nave, haa been purchased from squatters, ena- 
bling the committee to take down the enclosinyz wall, built when 
the abbey was lately under repair, and to remove it further south, 
so us to rescue froin desecration the entire site of the abbey 
church; about erough land remains over to supply, by its 
annual rent, compensation to the caretuker. The thanks of the 
society are due to James 8. Blake, Esq., J.P , a memher of the 
committee, for the judicious and careful manner in which he 
carried out these improvements.” | 

After some conversation relative to financial arrangements, tlic 
announcement ef some presentations, and the reading of some 
papers, the society adjourned to first Wedneaday in April. 


ADAPTATION OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLE TO PLACE 
AND SITE. 

A PAPER on this subject was read recently by Mr. Cosmo Innes 

before the Architectural Institute of Scotlund, from which we 

collect the following :— 


“When I see the progress of Edinburgh, its extension on every 
side, the constant cliange, and, I admit, general improvement in 
the streets of our New Town, I cannot doubt that the day is at 
hand when we shall have some of tlie same energy, the same 
taste and wealth, directed to the restoration of our grund old 
Iigh-street. Now, when that day comes, I ain sure the architects 
of Scotland will be prepared to treat the enterprize in a worthy 
manner. Why should our gables not rise bold and steep as of old, 
with crow-steps, if you please, or with those rich embellishments 
that see: so peculiarly suitable to that style which we naturally 
seek fur in the grand old cities of Flanders and Upper Germany, 
and which Mr. Burnett has taught us to find at Nuremberg? It 
is not only our tall gables that are capable of being made very 
effective and ornamental. Why should our architects (in towns 
at least) so carefully hide the roof of the house—send out the 
lady without her head-dress! In the modern streets of our city 
we have but two styles—the style of last century, where the 
eaves eame over the wall, and dripped over it (unless a lead 
gutter saved the passengers’ heads)—or our modern fushion, which 
runs up a poor architrave or bit of curnice, trying to veil the 
slates and the roof altogether. 1 confess a greut love for our 
genuine old Scotch style, of a range of windows breaking the 
eavea, and surmounted, each with its little gable, affording the 
most appropriate position fur sculptured or chiselled decorations. 
Besides these, there may be our national corner turrets, which, 
when well managed, enliven the outline of our upper storeys, 
without flying in the face of any style. But this is_not all. 
These only provide for the lower stratum of the rvof. 1 see no 
reason why the roof should not mount high above all these accom- 
paniments, and bear with it tier after tier of dormers—as many 
as you choose—and end, if it suits the situation, in. a coping of 
open work, of which I don’t know the name: it ts amazingly 
effective in Glammis. I am unwilling to detain you longer on 
this part of my sulject, which has, I dare say, been fully consi- 
dered by professional men, who have found some impediment, 
which I cannot divine, to imitating some of the beauties of Flemish 
and German town architecture. I have ventured to recommend 
what I think the true course for improving our street architecture. 
It is in some degree with art as with language. We try back to 
the fountain of our mother tougue, not that we may speuk or 
write like Chaucer or Barbour, but to gather or fix in our minds 
the foundations of grammar and idiom, which give us the mastery 
over our language and enable us to wield it. So with architec- 
ture. We don’t want to build houses like the fifteenth century, 
cold and dark, without the comforts and conveniences of refined 
life; but if there ia there the germ of our peculiar and national style, 
and if (as I believe) that style is capable of adaptation to all one 
present wants, it is for the architect, in following out his noble 
profession, to develop it, to modify and elaborate It ; ever keeping 
in mind the spirit which can be found in every honest work of 
genuine art.” 
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ARBITRATIONS IN COURSE. 


For some time past nuincrous members of the profession in Dublin 
huve been engaged in adjusting disputed points between builders 
and their employers,—practically illustrating as regards architects 
a maxim which fiuds particular favour with the legal fraternity, 
viz., that “it is an il] wind that blows nohody good.” Perhaps 
the most important was that relative to the new buildings at Mount 
Argos, which we learn is decided, but we abstain for the present 
from stuting particulars, as they will probably be published in 
extenso shortly in the advertisement department of this journal. 
In re the recently erected Commercial Hall, in Grafton-street, 
there has also been a protracted series of sittings, but we are not 
apprised of any conclusion being arrived at yet. The casesof Meighan 
v. Baker, Bolton v. Tyrrell, Farrell v. Boulger, and Kelly v. Smiley 
have likewise been under consideration, and awards made, though 
hardly to mutual satisfaction ; but with that we are not surprised, 
as litigants usually believe themselves right and their opponents 
eggregiously in error. Concerning the improvemeute in the locality 
of the Four Courts, several of uur architects as well as profes- 
sional valuators have been busy in arranging settlements with 
property owners in the neizhboui hood, and in similar manner are 
proceedings going forward us regards the proposed Liffey Exten- 
sion Line from the Broadstone tuo the North Wall, 
a 
FLAGGING THE FCOTWAYS OF TALBOT-STREET. 


Wer learn that the footways at both sides of Talhot-street, hetween 
Gardiner-street und the ruilway terminus, sre immediately to be 
Jaid with Caithness flagging. The cost (£416) is to be defrayed, 
one half by the property-ow1ers and liouseholders in the locality, 
and the other half by the Corporation. This will be the first in- 
troduction of the stone into Dublin, and we expect, judging from 
the specimens we have seen, that it will perfectly answer the 
intended purpose, 

As an additional improvement in thie important thoroughfare, 
we would suygest the removal (where practicable) of the project- 
ing area railings on either side. Could this desirable end be 
accomplished now in connecticn with the flagging, there would be a 
tuir width of pathway in this portion of the street. 


MINING. 


Tits branch of scientific and industrial operations seems to be 
gaining ground rapidly in Ireland, at least judging from the glow- 
ing reports of companies engaged, the remunerative dividends 
struck periodically, and the estimation in which mining shares 
ure held in the narket. Amongst the latest accounts are those 
of the Carysfort Company, which state, that the principal work- 
‘ings have been at Bullysillogue and Ballintemple; the sinking of 
the engine shaft was stopped at former place, and a level, ata 
depth of 25 fathoms, driven to cut the lode—the result being 
Jooked forwasd to with consideruble interest. At the Ballin- 
temple mine 25 tons of lead, of very superior quality, bad been 
eold, and a similar quantity will be very shortly ready for sale. 
At Mcneyteigue operations had been suspended. All the machi- 
nery, shafts, and levels are reported in first-rate order. The call 
in September last was promptly responded to by the holders of 
14,0U0 shares, and £2,000 since lent on approved security.— 

The directors of the Castleward United Company congratulate 
the proprietors on their favourable prospects, that Operations are 
so fur commenced as regards the building of an engine-house, 
putting up a steam-engine, with other machinery, laying pipes, &c., 
and that the present manuger, Mr. Evan Hopkins, of London, 
had given w inost satisfactory report as to the undertaking. 


THE COUNTY SURVEYORSHIP OF KILKENNY. 


Our readers have already been apprised, through other sources, of 
the vacancy that recently occurred in the surveyorship for this 
county, and of the particulars of the deuth of Mr. Samson 
Curter, C.E., who held that uppointment for many years. We 
have now to announce with pleasure thut Mr. Peter Burtchall, 
C.E., Las succeeded to the office. 
ee 
COUNTY SURVEYORSUIP OF WESTMEATH. 


THE situation of county surveyor for Westmeath has just become 
vacant by the decease of Florence Mahony, Esq., who bas filled that 
important situation from the first appointment of county surveyor 
up ty four o’cluck on Wednesday, the 9th inst. The appointment 
is in the gift of the Lord Lieutenant, and the salary £300 per 


aunum, with £50 allowance for clerk, and sundries for office, 
slationery, &. 


SLEEPING APARTMENTS IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


IT seems to us somewhat strange that the directors of the main 
railway arteries in thia kingdom do not provide sleeping accom- 
modation for night and invalid travellers especially. Surely if 
our steamboats, which make the run across channel in 3} hours, 
are fitted with berths for repose during that short period, a rail- 
way train, in which a considerably greater time is passed on long 
journeys, ought to have some similar accommodation? Our Mid- 
land Great Western did introduce coupées furnished with bedding 
—whetler they are now in vogue or not we cannot say ; but we 
would submit the question for the consideration especially of the 
London and North-western, the Great Northern, and Great 
Western Railway Companies of England respectively. Even a 
first-class carriuge—luxurious as it is—nevertheless being usually 
divided into sitting compartments, does not admit of one enjoying 
bon repos recumbently ; aud what we would suggest is this, that 
to each train dcstined for a long journey, say over 100 miles, a 
separate carriage, arranged with a limited number of beds for 
mules and females—as on shipbcard—be provided, and we have 
no doubt that should the directors even consider themselves jus- 
tified in making an additional charge for the extra comfort thus 
afforded, a large proportion of the public would gratefully appre- 
ciate it asa boon. If the London and North-western, for instance, 
would assume the initiative, we have no doubt the others would 
follow. Personally we have noticed painful instances of invalids 
prostrated after a rough passage—eren in the new steamers— 
between Kingstown and Holyhead, being jostled about in a 
crowded carriage, and, interpreting their wishes by their counte- 
nances, we might assume that joyfully any money would be 
given for the luxury of a bed. 


——— 


OPPOSITION OF THE RATHMINES COMMISSIONERS TO 

THE DUBLIN WATERWORKS BILL. 
AT a recent meeting of this body, it was resolved to give the most 
determined opposition to the bill proposed to be brought before 
Parliament next session, for the purpose of securing an improved 
supply of water to the city of Dublin, on the grounds of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation having broken faith with the Commissioners. This 
resolution is very much to be regretted, but as at a special meeting 
of the Corporation on the 10th inst., Alderman Roe requested “ the 
public to suspend their judgment on the subject for the present,” we 
accept the suggestion, and trust that prior to next issue the matters 
in question will be adjusted. 


NEW GRAND OPERA HOUSE IN PARIS. 


For such of our readers as desire to enter the lists in this im- 
portant competition, the following particulars (condensed from the 
general instructions which, with a map of the site, may be had 
at the Bureau des Batiments Civils, Paris) will serve as a pre- 
liminary guidance. Designs (only) comprising general plan, 
elevation of principal fucade, longitudinal section, estimate and 
description, to be sent as above named before end of this month. 
Scale for plan, four millimetres, or 1 te 250; motto and sealed 
letter as usual, The successful competiter tu bave the carrying 
out of the work; the second in merit, 6,000 francs prize; the 
third, 4,000. The first is conditional that in an artistic and con- 
structive point of view it is deemed suitable by the jury, who will 
consist of the Minister of State, of members of the architectural 
section of the Academy des beaux Arta, and of the Council General 
of Civil Construction. The site is 150 metres by 70, surrounded 
by les Rues de Rouen, de Lafayette Mocador, and part of la Rue 
des Mathurins; and adjoining the first-named and the Boulevard 
des Cupucines is to be a Grand Hotel de la Paix, with 600 bed- 
rooms. Amongst other requirements are the following :—covered 
porticos, vestibules, staircuses easy of uccess, accommodation for 
police, military, and sanitary purposes ; for audience from 1,800 
to 2,000; Imperial box, with separate entrance; ditto for sub- 
scribers ; stage for 400 persons, depth 105 feet, width 46 feet ; 
performers’ rooms, &c. 


We regret to perceive that a destructive fire recently broke out 
on the premises of Messrs. Clurke and Co., Engineers und Patent 
Shutter Manufacturers, Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn Fields, London, 
and consumed a large amount of property. 
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CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, OXFORD. 


| a 


CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
OXFORD. 


' has been selected opposite to Christ Church College. The expenses 
of erection are proposed to be defrayed by subscription, of which the 


One of our illustrations in this No. comprises a view of a structure | !ocal Catholics have already contributed £500.* 


| 
| 
| 
to be erected at Oxford, and dedic2zted as above named ; and which, | 
through the courtesy of the Rev. A. Comberbach, we are enabled to ! © We are requested to mention that the expense of erecting this church is 


present to our readers. The building will comprise nave, aisles, | proposed to be defrayed by subscriptions, and that the Rev. Mr. Comberbach 
transept, apsidal, chancel, sacristy, tower, baptistry, &c, and a site intends visiting this country with a view of seeking pecuniary aid. 


JAN. 15, 1861.] 
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| CHURCH OF LA MADELEINE, PARIS.* 


THE MADELEINE, PARIS. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, a church situated in the 
village of the Ville-l"Eveque being found greatly inadequate to the 
extent of the population of the neighbourhood, it was determined to 
demolish it and erect a new one in front of the rue Royale, in order 
that it might be a magnificent object from the Place Louis XV. 
The first stone was laid in 1764, and between that period and the 
revolution, the plan was several times changed, and the works 
suspended. ; 

Bonaparte having formed the project of converting this building 
into a Temple of Glory, where the names of military heroes would 
have been inscribed on tablets of massive gold, the whole edifice 
was taken down, and the present one, in the form of a Roman 
Temple, was begun in 1806. The execution of this project was in- 
terrupted a few years after by political events. A royal ordinance 
of the year 1816, decreed that this edifice should be completed, in 
order to place in it expiatory monuments to Louis XVI. and his 
queen Louis XVII. and the Princess Elizabeth. 

This church stands on an elevation, to which twenty-eight marble 
steps lead, is Greek in style, 828 feet long, and 138 broad. It is 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade of fifty columns, each 60 feet 
high, comprising base and capitals. Between each two columns is 
a niche filled with a statue of a saint. The portico fronts on a 
square which may be called the central or rallying point of not 
only the most interesting events of the past century of France, but 
of the present busy metropolis of Paris, the Place de la Con- 
corde. It is supported by sixteen columns. These are sur- 
mounted by a tympanum, adorned with a bas-relief of 
‘“‘The Last Judgment,” a bold and striking production. Mary 
is seen kneeling at the feet of the Sovereign Judge, imploring 
mercy for the fallen. The blessed are on the right; and allegorical 
figures of Faith; Hope, and Charity support Innocence. The im- 
mense doors are bronze, richly ornamented with subjects taken 
from the Old Testament; each door is 33 feet high and 16} feet 
broad. The interior consists of a simple nave without aisles, and 
is literally dazzling. The walls, arches, columns, with the capitals 
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and bases are all polished marble, gilded or richly painted. The | 


ceiling is divided into three domes, which admit the only light. 


On the sides are recesses or side chapels, each containing a statue of 
the saint whose name it bears. The main altar is grand beyond 
expression A marble group represents the once sinful but now 
repentant Mary, supported by three angels who are conducting her 
to heaven. 


———— 


THE ADMIRAL Moorsom.—The London and North Western 
Railway Company have placed on ‘‘ the express” line between 
Kingstown and Holyhead, a fine steam vessel bearing this title. 
She measures 230 feet in length by 30 feet between paddles, has 
400 (nominal) horse power, engines working ut 1,200, and draws 
10 feet of water. Her commander, Captain Hirste, to a certain 
extent superintended her construction, and ahe is said to be a 
first-rate sea boat. 

THE DIPLOMA QUESTION.—The Royal Institute of British 
Architects fixed the I4th inst. for. considering the resolutions 
agreed to by kindred societies, with reference to the diploma 
question, but as the debate was conducted with closed doora, we 
are unable to announce in this number either particulars or the 
decision arrived at. 

The North Atlantic Telegraph is about being proceeded with, 
under the directions of Sir Charles Bright, C.E. 

The Limerick and Castieconnell Railway has been assigned over 
to the Great Southern and Western. 

The ceiling of the apartment in Conduit-street, wherein the 
Institute of British Architects is wont to assemble, has been quite 
destroyed by the thawed snow finding its way through the roof. 

Sir John Watson Gordon, the distinguished President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, lias received ler Majesty’s commands 
to paint a portrait of the Prince of Wales. 

It is proposed to erect, in the neighbourhood of St. Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, London, a monster hotel. The clearing away of 
Holywell and Wych Streets will be thereby necessitated, and the 
widening of the Strand effected. Capital, £600,000. 

Among the railway aplications for next session is one for atubular | 
underground line, of a mile and a half, from Regent’s Circus, London, 
to the metropolitan line at Smithfield. Ultimately it is intended to 
extend the line from Kegent’s Circus to Kensington. 

All the arrangements are declared to be perfect for having in 
London, in 1862, an International Exhibition on a scale still more 
imposing than that of 1851. 


* In consequence of disappointment, we are obliged, at latest moment, to 
substitute this block fur another in our engraver's hands, but which will be 
ready for next number. 


Jan. 15, 1861.] 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH. 


Preromnanres for the rebuilding of this structure have occupied 
a lengthened period in arrangement, but they now seem to be 
arriving at a satisfactury termination, as we find that in the Con- 
siatorial Court, on the 10th instart, the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Acheson, T.C., declared ‘that the building committee had satisfied 
all the parties who had lodged objections, aud that those objections 
bad been withdrawn.” The arrangement acceded to for this pur- 
pose is, ‘that the vaults in the churchyard should not be interfered 
with, that they should be permanently covered over, and that a 
license ‘should be issued for the removal in coffins, in & proper man- 
ner, of the remains which would be interfered with to another part 
of the churchyard.” 

As regards the work of rebuilding, Mr. Acheson says, “that 
£10,000 would be required, of which they were to get £4,300 from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and they had now £3,800 them- 
selves. Further, that it would seat 1,000 persons; that the building 
committee offered to give the city 20 feet of room from the old 
porch—which would considerably widen the street at that point— 
vn condition that the Corporation would assist them in putting 
up an ornamental railing and stone work outside the church, which 
would cust between £400 and £500. 


Sy I 
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TIE FIRE-ESCAPE MOVEMENT. 


A MERTING was held on the 7th inst. in the vestry of St. Thomas’ 
Parish, Mr. LU. Coull in the chair. Mr. O. Spear moved and Mr. 
F. Carolan seconded a resolution to the effect that Mr. Robert 
Harper be authorized to collect supscriptions. 

Dr. Shaw subinitted suggestions as to making dormer windows, 
so as to afford the inhabitants a facile mode of egress anil escape 
in case of fire. He also advocated the organization of a fire 
brizade. 

The Chairman suggested that Dr. Shaw should submit his pro- 
positions before the meeting of the Life Protection Society, which 
would take place next day. 

Several subscriptions were handed in, and 

Mr. Scott read a letter from the editor of the DUBLIN BUILDER, 
accompanying a number of that periodical wherein the system of 
fire-escupes was advocated. 


A fire-escape, designed by Mr. A. P. Allen, Co. Wexford, has 
been on view some time at the Commercial Buildings. It weighs but 
20 Ibs., and it is said that in it children or aged and infirm persous 
can be rescued with facility, The Freeman, in describing it, says— 

“This apparatus is remarkable for originality of contrivance, 
simplicity of construction, and evident practicability of adaptation 
in cases of sudden emergency requiring its use. It comprises a 
light but solid hoop or circle, to which is affixed a stout fire- proof 
canvass pouck or sack distended, and having a etrapinside to serve 
us a seat for the person or persons descending by it. This hoop is 
uttuched by shrouds of fire-proof cord to u single stout rope, also 
tire-prouf. This rope runs through a block, fitted with a stout 
wrappling book, to attach it to a window sill or other convenient 
hold. Another rope, or ‘down haul,’ is affixed to the bottom of 
the sack, and thus, when the person escaping is securely seated 
within the hoop and sack, the ‘down haul’ rope is drawn out- 
wards by the persons below, thus keeping the apparatus clear of 
flames from the lower windows, und the purchase-rope being eased 
away, the machine conveys its living freight safely to the ground. 
It cau then be drawn up again by hauling on the purchase-rope, 
and thus many lives saved from otherwise inevitable destruction.” 

To our minds this contri¥ance is not ‘‘ what it seems,” nor is it 

suitable to the exigency of a great fire. The canvass pouch or 
sack referred to we would—pérhaps inappropriately—term a 
breeches, similar to those on some recently invented life preservers, 
and presenting nothing whatever of novelty ; and certainly on the 
Jire-proof cord, the sole means of suspension and assistance to 
descend, we should place very slender confidence, with flames burst- 
ing out externally through every aperture. Moreover, the fixing 
of the pulley might be, under eertain circumstances, a work of 
eonsiderable time and diffieulty, and if insecurely effected—as 
most probably it would in the hurry, eonfusion, and nervousness 
attendant on such an occasion—the wretched occupant flying from 
the fire would inevitably be dashed to atoms. 


Messrs. Edmundson and Co., of this city, patentees of improved 
gas upparatus, have recently Jighted iu a most superior mauner 
Lhe resulence of Sir C. C. Domville, at Santry. 
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THE IRISH TIMES AND ART IN IRELAND. 


Our contemporary, in an able resumé of national artistic matters 
—past, present, and to come—has the following ; and we are 
pleased to see that a journal of such locus standi, and chiefly 
devoted to politics and the ordinary gossip of the day, can afford 
a leisure hour to consider and chronicle so comprehensively the 
position of our arts, which all must admit do not keep pace with 
the scientific progress of the age :-— 

‘CTF in ancient times Ireland was the land of schools, it was 
also the land of artists. The elahorate carvings on many of our 
ancient crosses and monuments, the jewellery and workmanship 
of our torques and shrines, and the illuminations of our manu- 
scripts, prove that a wide ercouragement was given to art— 
grotesque, indeed stranze, but fully able to bear comparison with 
anything produced by the English and Continental schools of the 
same era. In modern times due credit is not given to Ireland for 
the artistic genius she has produced. The catalogue of artists 
apparently belonging to the English schools presents many Trish 
names. The age of “ Sir Joshua” derived some additional lustre 
from the genius of the unfortunate and eccentric Barry, who, 
perhaps, is hest known to us throngh the biography of his kind 
and discriminating patron, the illustrious Edmund Burke. In 
our own day, Maclise and Danby, M‘Dowell and Foley, are 
amongst the brightest ornaments of the so-called English schools 
of painting and sculpture. If, then, artistic talent be not rare 
amongst us—if it be true, as has been often said, that, owing 
probably to the predominance of the imaginative faculty, our 
countrymen possess a peculiar aptitude for art—low comes it that 
our schools are in so backward a condition, and that our public 
taste is comparatively so low ? 

‘+ Does anyone suspect us of libelling our aristocracy or our 
bureaucracy, let him look at the edifices which have arisen of 
late years to disfigure the streets of a city whose architecture was 
onee classical and chaste. Let him consider—and it will be with 
sorrow and chagrin for our still beautiful metropolis — what noble 
opportunities were thrown away when the Barrack style wus 
adopted for the new buildings at the Four Courts, and for the 
Museum and National Gallery on Leinster Lawn. These were 
official Vandulisms, certainly, perpetrated by those whose notion 
of architecture: for a great capital seems to consist in the piling 
together us much stone and mortar as can be got for a given sum 
of money. Did there prevail amongst us a@ more correct appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and dignified in art, such barbarisin would 
not have been received with indifference, nor applauded as a 
triumph of economy.” 

Referring to the intended Exhibition of 1861 at the Royal 
Dublin Society House, the Irish Times says :— 

‘©The Exhibition will be arranged in the new Agricultural Hall, 
in Kildare-street, a gallery heing added to provide more abundant 
space. This building, Hyglited from the roof, and constructed 
mainly of iron, seems admirably adapted for the display, and for 
the safe preservation of pictures. An organ of suitable tone and 
power is to be erected, and we understand that occasional perfor- 
mances of music of a high order are coutemplated by the society, 
so as to render the Exhibition entertaining and instructive to more 
than one sense.” 

We have already expressed our opinion on the preliminarics 
adopted for the project, and are not disposed now to repeat them. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 
At a general meeting of this society, which took place on the 9th 
inst., in the Museum Building, Trinity College. 

The Rev. Professor HavauTon in the chair. 

The Chairman stated that the society had been presented by Mr. 
T. Noble, of the Royal Artillery, with a specimen of a curious looking 
stone which was found in the Isle of Wight. The stone was formed 
like the barrel of a gun, and was evenly bored through its centre. 

He believed it to have been furmed by the percolation of water 
through a sandy bed, forming’a sandy icicle as it were. The speci- 
men was interesting from the very great evenness of its bore. ; 

Mr. P. Ganly read a paper on the past intensity of sunlight as in- 
dicated by geological phenomena. 

A discussion took place on the subject of the paper. 

Professor Jukes having taken the chair, ; 

The President read a paper “on the occurrence of ologoclase in the 
county Donegal,” after which the meeting separated. 

——————————eEeEE 

A provisional committee has been furmed with a view of estah- 
lishing steamboats ufter American fashion on Longh Erne, to 
commence plying next summer, and to make the double voyage, 
about 104 miles, each day five days in the week. The Dundalk, 
Enniskillen, and Derry Railway Company propose to connect 
their Enniskillen station, by means of a short tramway, with ong 
of the poiuts of embarkation. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ST. PATRICK’S. 


In the recent annual charge of the Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Patrick's to the dignitaries of the church we find the following 
allusion to the cathedral itself :— 


‘© On a former occasion, when I have drawn your attention to 
the venerable fabric of our cathedrul, a tone of considerable des- 
pondency was of necessity to be traced in the report ; for though 
enongh was done in the renovation of the Chapter-house, and the 
restoration of the choir, to show the great capabilities of beauty 
in architecture which otherwise would soon have sunk under the 
crumbling hand of time; still, nevertheless, so much more re- 
mained to be done, thut my allusions to the building at large were 
pronounced almost ina spirit hoping against hope. But I now 
have to tell you, for the houour of our city, that the Lord has 
raised up amongst us a man whose name will go down as a praise 
to the latest posterity. Blessed in his ample means, but more 
blessed in the largeness of his heart (for it is more blessed to give 
than to receive), Benjamin Lee Guiness, Esq., has energetically 
undertaken and greatly advanced in the general restoration of our 
time-honoured cathedral. Following the ancient alinements, the 
solidity of the work, and the fine taste in which it is executed, 
cannot be surpassed. The faithful purpose of this generous bene- 
factor is not to seek the approval of man but the honor of God. 
Aud my difficulty is, in such a way to express, what I am sure 
is our common feeling of admiration, that while we speak the 
truth in the very highest approval, we should do so in a manner 
that may avoid giving pain to the simple piety of the author of 
such an urparalleled act of munificence.” 


THE VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. 


Iw an excellent little pamphlet recently published under the title 
of ‘* Hints on Ventilation,” and reviewed in this journal, Mr. John 
Louch, architect, writes with reference to a plan for ventilating 
hospital wards :— 


‘* Some time ago I was applied to to give an opinion as to the best 
mede of ventilating an hospital about t» be erected. ‘There were to 
be nine rooms on each floor, each about 86 feet by 23 feet, and 13 
feet 6 inches high. ‘The plan I recommended was, to hare boxes 
made of strong smooth slate neatly nut together; they were to be 
9 inches by 44 inches in.the clear, with the two ends open, and tu be 
as long as the thickness of the walls would admit of; the two ends 
to have fine pzrfurated: metal plates secured over them; the space 
insido to have six divisions of perfurated zinc, or fly wire, properly 
secured across them. I should have mentioned that the rooms were 
Jizhted with two windows at one end, the fire place being at one 
side, and the door in the centre of the otherend. I proposed placing 
four of these ventilators in the end, and as high up as the ceiling 
would admit of; that is, one over each of the windows, and one at 
the angles. I aloo bad the upper lights of the windows inade to open 
oh pivots, but to be hung 3 inches up from the meeting rails; they 
would open at the top in, say 1 foot, and to have cranked iron bars 
secured to sash frames fur the sashes when open to reston; the space 
between the meeting rails would present openings of near 3 inches; 
and fur the purpose of diffusing the air coming in, there should be 
fine perforated zinc secured to the lower sash meeting rail, the entire 
width of thesash. Gussets should be formed of plain zinc or wood on 
the sash frames, to fill the spaces at the sides furméd when the upper 
sushes are open back on the cranked iron bars; these are to prevent 
the air blowing in on the inmates. I have some confidence in this 
plan, as I know the efficacy of fine perforated zinc being placed in 
the upper sashes of the windows, where one of the usual squares of 
glass is replaced with it, after an experiance uf many years. Those 
acquainted with the beautiful principles of an instrument known as 
the respirator, will seo at once the ubject I have for forming the 
ventilators as I describe ; while an abundance of pure air will be at 
all times admitted into an apartment, all vitiated air will be effectually 
removed as fast as it is penerated, and draughts pertectly prevented. 
Should these results be proved, the grand principle of hospital ven- 
tilation will be attained. I shali have groat pleasure in showing the 
plans of various hospitals, and the mode of ventilation as adupted, tu 
any person calling on me for this purpose.” 


PRESENTATION. 


A mecting was held on the 20th ult. in the Society ITouse, Dun- 
gannon for the purpose of presenting a testimonial and service of 
plate to Mr. Williamson, C.E., on the uccasion of his promotion from | 
the County Surveyorship of Tyrune to that of the county of Derry: 
The testimonial was most numerously signed, and the service cust | 
$150, and was consequently exceedingly handsome. 


A FAMILY ICE-HOUSE—HOW TO BUILD IT. 


Ir Is interesting to see how soine luxuries, long indulged, become 
necessities. With nine-tenths of our population, thirty yeurs 
ago, ice was a luxury, both in city and country. Now it is an 
absolute necessity in our cities and large towns, and an exceeding 
convenience, if not a necessity, in our smaller villages and farm- 
houses—so much so that the ice-house is an important item of 
household economy. We need not discuss the purposes to which 
it may be applied. It is sufficient that the party interested 
know the fact, und we propose simply to tell hin how to build it. 

We have read any number of descriptions of ice-houses and how 
to construct them Some are built in a marvellous way—curivus 
and intricate, deep in the ground, with under-drainage and com- 
partments, costing a deal of money for no particularly good pur- 
pose. Others are plain as a smoke-house, built on the ground 
surface, and just as good, if not better, than the cellar ones. 
The truth is, the plainer the building, provided it be substantial, 
the better it is to preserve the ice, and that is all it is wanted 
for, We have built more than one ice-house, ourselves ; bave 
seen sundry of them built for others, and find that the simplest 
plan is usually the most efficient. The larger the house, the 
longer will the ice keep, 93 a rule, if well built, and a small house 
haa, relatively, to be built with more care and thicker wulls than 
the larger one, as the lesser quantity of ice contained in the small 
building is more influenced by the surrounding warm outside sic 
than the other. 

In the construction of family ice-houses, for ice purposes 
only, the builder is apt to make them too small. When ice-rooms 
are made inside of other buildings, and properly protected in the 
walls, its size is of less consequence ; 10 or 12 feet square will 
answer a tolerable purpose; but the walls, floor, and rouf sould 
be thoroughly doubled and packed with sawdust or tan bark, as 
if it stood out of doors by itsclf. It is a very good way to build 
an ice apartment in a wood, carriage, or wusyon house, if the 
space can be devoted to it; yet as the litter connected with the 
ice is frequently troublesome, and the moisture is apt to produce 
premature decay in the wood-work, where the whole structure is 
of wood, we would prefer that the ice-house be an independent 
affair of itself. 

The building should be not less than 16 by 20 feet in area on the 
ground, and 8 or 10 feet high ut the roof plates. Thut size is 
sufficient for the largest private fumily, unless ice is needed fur 
extraordinary purposes, as in butter-making, &c. Take uw lot of 
scuntlings, 8 inches wide, 4 inches thick, and as long as the build- 
ing is to be high. They should be of durable wood, as oak, pine, 
cedar, locust, black walnut or chestnut. Mark out the spot 
where the house is to stand, on the surface. Do not dig an inch 
into it, except to receive the feet of the scantlings, which are to 
serve us posts. For these dig holes 4 or 6 inches deep, that the 
foot of each can stand firm when planted. Set the posts 4 feet 
apart ull around the area prescribed, which will take six on each 
side and five on each end. As they are set iu, stay them together, 
and brace them from tbe ground at euch corner by boards, so that 
they stand perpendicular and on a line. Then, inside of this en- 
closure, plant a second set of posts, 1 foot in the clear from the 
others. As this inner enclosure is 2 feet shorter and nurrower 
than the outside one, the corner posts must be seta little nearer 
to the next ones than those on the outside, and stayed in their 
places in the same manner, or cleated temporarily, to them to hold 
them in pluce. Thus you have a double set of posts—a house 
within a house, or which is to be made one. When the posts are 
all in place, plambed and lined, spike firmly and strong, on every 
set of pusts, wa cominon 3 by 4 inch scantling across the whole, 
from one side to the other, on the sides and even with the top of 
them—the latter being brought to a uniform height with the saw 
—so that the whole frame be fastened tirmly togetber, like the 
outline of a huge box. 

Now, take any kind of seasoned, straicht-cdged board, and 
line up both sets of posts on the inner side, or fuce to face, one 
board on each side only at @ time, after the first 3 or 4 feet high 
are luid. ‘Tack them on with small nails—for the filling will hold 
them fast in their places—and then pack in the sawdust or tan- 
bark between. Understand: the space between the boards is to 
be flush, and 10 inches apart in the clear, supposing the boards 
to be an inch thick, so that the posts will stand inside and outside 
the two linings, and make a full show both outside and inside the 
building, when completed. ‘To make assurance doubly sure, anil 
prevent a possibility of the posts spreading in the ground, ut 
their feet, a set of floor-joists may be laid across, from inside to 
ovtside, and firmly spiked to each post; but in eammon cases 
this can bardly be necessary. In such cases, gains must be cut 
on the under sides of the lower tier of boards, or lining, to admit 
the joists and make a close fit of these boards to the ground, The 
lining of board being now 3 or 4 feet high, let the filling be 
thrown luosely in, und but gently pressed down, as hard packing 
will be likely to spring out the posts. As the filling progresses 
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follow up with the boards till the top of the posts are reached, 
and the walls of the house are finished. At one end is to be left 
a door—we would have it in a corner. Of course it must be 
cased up on each side, like any door; no matter how roughly 
done, so that it is strong. We would have a partition across the 
inside, 3 or 4 feet from the inner row of posts, to accommodate 
an entrance room or closet for keeping fresh meats, milk, or other 
perishable articles in hot weather. This partition should be made 
by a single row of studs set in like those in the main building, and 
cribbed up on each side with boards, filling in between the cribbing 
and posts with sawdust or tan-bark, so as to admit no air, even 
from the closet, to the ice inside. Leave a door place, and hang 
a door in this partition, swinging outward, into the closet, so that 
the ice apartment may be kept tight always. Shelves, or any 
other conveniences may be put up in this ante-room, as may be 
preferred. The outer wall should have double doors—one opening 
out and the other inside—and fastened with a hook and staple. 
A rouch plank or board floor can be laid over the surface of the 
ice room, a few inches of straw on that, and it is then ready to 
receive the ice. If the soil is clayey, very compact, so as not to 
absorb what water will probably drop from the melting ice during 
warm weather, a slight drain may be made underneuth to con- 
duct it outside, but stuffed with straw that no air can draw in and 
help to melt the ice. But in ordinary soils, their soakage will 
absorb the little water that; will accumulate from the waste of 
the ice. 

Now for the roof. Take common 3 by 4 scantling, and gain 

them on to the top of every outside part, at an angle not less than 
30 degrees, or one-third pitch, and let them project full three 
feet down, outside, from the top of the posts, to give a thorough 
protection to the walls from rains that will fall upon it. Let the 
roof run lengthwise the building, and leave the entrance door of 
the house at the guble, or narrow e:.d. ‘The roof may be either of 
boards hattened in two thicknesses over each other, or of boards 
and shingles in the usual way of house covering. A loose floor 
of common hoards should be laid over the joints which cover the 
tops of the posts, and a loose coating of straw spread upon it. 
The gables may be nailed up with common boards, and small 
spaces left between them to give the loft within a free circulation 
of air; or, if made tight, a small slatted blind should be inserted, 
or a few augur holes made for the same purpose. Or, if a little 
ornament be desirable, a small ventilator, cupola fashion, may be 
built on the peak of tne roof, with a 6-inch passage through the 
latter. 
' hus, then, stands the ice-hause, complete for use and the re- 
ception of 10 cords or 30 tuns of ice ina room, if the posts be 8 
feet high in the clear, 14 feet syuare. If the ice be withina 
reasonable distance, the expense will not exceed a couple of 
dollurs more to till it than a smaller one; and not wanting so 
much, you need but half All it; or, if filled, sell the surplus to 
your neighbours, 

The building, when finished, will show the lines of post outside, 
which, in an outhouse, as this is, is no objection to its appearance. 
If so, the posts cun be clapboarded, and any amount of finish 
given to the whole structure that is desirable. If left rough, as 
we would have it, without a plane mark about it, any coloured 
wash may be laid upon it to please the-taste or fancy. Ours, 
that we built a year or two ago near our farm-bouse, we left rough 
and whitewashed. It cost us ubout 50 dollars, and we do not 
know of one tliat we would exchange it for, for our own purposes. 
It stands in a grove of trees, which are an excellent protection 
from the flerce rays of the sun, as well as giving it a picturesque 
appearance.—TZhe World. 


+ 


. The Free Public Library at Liverpool, recently opened, had as 
rmoany as 20,000 visitors per diem. 

Ju the manufacturing districts of England there has recently been 
a quietude and depression, which Christmas period does not 
ameliorate. 

It is proposed to place the town of Skibbereen under the pro- 
visions of the Towns Improvemant Act. 

. At is believed, that the Emperor of the French is about to purchase 
up all the Railway Companies in France. 

The Harbour Commissioners of Sligo are in favour of a con- 
necting railway between Enniskillen and Sligo, by Manorbamilton 
aud Bluckburn, 38 miles, instead of that proposed by Lowthers- 
town and Bundoran, 64 miles. 

Lord Caithness has appeared in London with his steam carriage, 
driving it through the most crowded thoroughfares with the ease 
and elegance of a maitre de danse. , ; 

EXPECTED Ngw Workt.—A valuable lecture on charch and 
conventual arrangements, recently delivered at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, is about to 


be published, with illustrations, by Messrs. Atchley aud Co., Great 
Russell-street, Londen. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN 
CHURCHES. 


THE Roman Advertiser, in an article compiled to shew the im- 
posaibility of St. Peter’s, at Rome, being ever crowded, gives 
some curious statistics as to the comparative capacity of the most 
celebrated churches in Europe. We add a column showing the 
number of square yards :— 


Persons. Sq. yds. 
St. Peter'’s..c..cccccce cocccscvccevcccccscosees 04,000 13,500 
Milan Cathedral.....ccecccscescsscccccccccsee 37 ,000 9,250 
St. Panl’s, at Rome......cc.cee cocsccescevee 32,000 8,000 
St. Paul’s, at London.......ccccsscssessseeee 25,600 6,400 
St. Petronio, at Bologna...........-ssececse 24,400 6,100 
Florence Cathedral........ccsecssssesseses oe 24,300 6,075 
Antwerp Cathedral....... reer. wicueeeSau - 24,000 6,000 
St. Sophia’s, Canstantinople.........cc.se«. 23,900 5,750 
St. John Lateran.......ccceccos cocsescaseccse 22,000 5,725 
Notre Dame, at Paris........cseccscccccsecee 21,000 5,250 
Pisa Cathedral ..........cseseres Saiasacsactins - 13,000 3,250 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna..........sce0e: seeee 12,400 3,100 
St. Dominic's, at Bologna .........sceceeese 12,000 3,000 
St. Peter’s, at Bologna ..........ceceees eves 13,400 2,850 
Cathedral of Sienna  ........cscecseresees «. 11,000 2.750 
St. Mark’s, Venice.........cccceccsccess eoeee 7,000 1,750 


The piazza of St. Peter’s, in its widest limits, allowing 12 (per- 
sons) to the quadrate metre (square yards), holds 624,000; allow- 
ing four to the same, drawn up in military array, 208,000. In 
its narrower limits, not comprising the porticoes or the Piazza 
Rusticucci, 474,000 crowded, and 138,000 in military array, to 
the quadrate metre. 


bene) 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 
(Before Judye Lynch). - 


In re Killen and Cunningham.—These bankrupts had been 
contractors for public works, and the meeting was for proof of 
debts, surrender and appointment of assignee under the joint 
bankruptey. The bankrupts formally surrendered, and Mr. 
Richard Martin, of the firm of John Martin and Son, North- 
wall, was appointed assignee. Agents—Messrs. D. and T. Fitz- 

erald. 

‘ In re John Kelly, of Ballymahon, builder, a bankrupt.—It appeared 
that the bankrupt had been dealing with the Messrs. Martin for 
three or four years, and they had furnished him with materials ; that 
about twelve months since he began to get short in his payments, 
and in February following, on their application, he assigned to them 
as a security for their debt of £546, the profit then to accrue from a 
contract for the building of a ehurch ander the lcclesiastical Com- 
missioners, which he estimated at £400, and also £200 which he 
expected from another contract for flagging the town of Longford, 
and a policy of insurance for £590 ; the assignment was by a letter, 
and he undertook to execute a deed ; he did not inform his other 
creditors of it, and the first intimation they got of it was its appear- 
ance in a * black list,” which brought down his other creditors uy.on 
him. Ile was embarrassed at the time, but wanted to prevent 
Messrs. Martin from coming down upon him, in the hope that a 
good season might bring him through. A Mr. Longworth denied 
acceptance of a bill for £195, alleged to have been his; the signa- 
ture was not his, and he did not know whose it was; he knew 
nothing about it until he received a letter in the bankruptcy matter. 
Mr. Martin appeared for the Messrs. Martin, and maintained their 
rights on foot of the assignment as an equitable mortgage. Judge 
Lynch said that after the evidence given in relation to the bill, and 
involving grave charges, he could not at present pass the final ex- 
amination. 

AssIGnMents.—Hugh Francis Brophy, 10, Shamrock-villa, Co. 
Dublin, and Joseph O'Toole, of Mountain-view, Rathgar, Co. Dublin, 
builders and contractors, trading as Brophy and O'Toole, builders. 

ARRANGEMENTS.—We learn that arrangements with creditors 
are pending in three cases, and are likely to be satisfactorily 
effected. In one Instance especially there seems to be a strong 


| fecling that it shonld be so. ' 


a enced 


WARMING STREET Raruway Cans. — An invention for 
warming street railway cars has been lately applied to cars on 
the railroad, says the American Railway Review. A furnace 
is attached underneath, on which are placed draft-doors, regulated 
by the motion of the car, so that there is certain to be a strong 
draft in either direction. Pipes extend from the drum of the 
furnace up through the floor of the car and along the whole length 
of the seats, from which sufficient leat radiates to warm the 
interior comfortably. These pipes are so adjusted as not to con- 
sume any of the space necessary for the convenience of passengers, 
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Scientific and Artistte Worcenur. 


Mr. Robert Mallet, who has spent some years in experiments 
and investigations into the phenomena of earthquakes, completed 
them on November 23 by the explosion of six tons of powder in 
the hill at Holyhead from which stone is taken for the breakwater. 
The result favoured his wishes, for the mercury in the seismo- 
meter, or shock-measuring instrument, was seen to oscillate, 
though a mile and a-quarter distant from the focus of the shock. 
From this Mr. Mallet obtains duta for comparison with observed 
natural shocks. Had he been at Copiapo on October 5, he might 
have felt and tested 116 shocks within twenty-four hours. The 
quarryimen at Holyhead reckon that fur every pound of powder 
blasted, they sould get on an average two and a-half tons of 
stone ; hence the prodigious quantity that would be thrown down 
hy a blast of six tous muy be easily calculated. Prodigious 
though it be, the demand is so great for the break water, which has 
a width of 350 feet at the base, that within two weeks it may all 
be flung into the sea. We have beard that stone quarried in this 
way costs a fraction under ninepence a ton.—Chambers’ Journal. 

The Photographic Society have distributed among their members 
copies of a print representing a picturesque ruin in an effective 
style such as would be taken for wood engraving. But according 
to the epigraph, it ia ‘absolutely untouched by the graver,” and 
is a new achievement of photography, being, as we are informed, 
produced solely by the action of light. The inventor is Mr. Paul 
Pretsch : his process is as yet a secret; but so far as is known, 
it consists in taking an impression on a sheet of some glutinous 
preparation, from which an electrotype copper-plate is afterwards 
taken, and from this the picture is printed as from a wood-block. 
The result seems almost wonderful: anything that can be photo- 
graphed is reproducible in the same way ; hence there would ap- 
pear to be no limit to the publication of copies of the best spe- 
cimens of art.—Mr. Malone has repeated Niépee St. Victor's 
experiments on light, and concludes that the eminent French 
chemist has mistaken his results.—Mr. Mercer, of Accrington, 
has discovered a way of preparing calico for photographic impres- 
sions, which being dved with a madder colour, are fast pictures 
that cannot be washed omt. We have seen portraits thus pro- 
duced which look as well as those on paper; and it may be that 
some ingenious persons will find in this discovery a new mode of 
marking linen, by photographing the owner’s portrait thereon, 
instead of writing or working his initials, Possibly the ingenuity 
may extend to fancy waistcoat-patterns, in which faces shall be 
the chief attraction ; and when a man can have his portrait large 
as life in the middle of his pocket-handkerchief, warranted not to 
wash out, the light-fingered professors will perhaps hesitate to 
try their skill on “ wipes.” Another discovery of Mr. Mercer's 
is worth notice: he dips calico in a certain kind of cold bath, 
whereby it undergoes a transformation somewhat similar to that 
‘of paper into parchment, and acquires a stiffness which no heat 
will afterwards soften. What will ‘‘outfitters” say to this?—a 
material for collars and wristbands which will not become limp! 
—TIbid. 

In a former Month we called attention to Dr. Stenhouse's ap- 
plication of charcoal as a material for respirators, and as a disin- 
fectant, an application which time and experience have abundantly 
verified. Many of our readers know that the ventilation of sewers 
is a question which has long been discussed und never brouglit to 
@ satisfactory conclusion; they know also that the numerous 
gratings by which sewer-gases escape and rise into the streets are 
offensive and obnoxious to health, especially in narrow streets and 
crowded neighbourhoods. This is an acknowledged evil, but the 
sewers must be ventilated, and the more their contents are oxi- 
dised by admission of air, the more harmless do they become. 
As the openings must not be closed, and ouglit indeed to be mul- 
tiplied, it occurred to one of the sanitary officers in the city to 
adopt the principle of Dr. Stenhouse's charcoul respirator, and 
having fitted a series of churcoal filters into the openings that 
lead froin the sewers to the surface of the streets, he finds the 
solution of the important question, for the noxious gases are com- 
pletely neutralised. Of course, special precautions have to be 
taken in the preparation of the shafts, and the filters must be 
kept dry, or the charcoal will cease to act, but of the result there 
is no doubt: the unpleasant smell is entirely destroyed. During 
the past two years, many parts of London, within the city, bave 
been thus purified. The openings need not necessarily be in road- 
ways, they may be kd up through the lamp-pillars, or between 
party-walls, or into chimneys. A west-end engineer has tried 
the same plan in parts of Westminister, and with the like success ; 
it is adopted in the new sewage-works at West Ham; it has been 
applied at Bowood, the seat of Lord Lansdowne, und we hear talk 
of its Introduction into Glasgow. Its general adoption can only 
be a question of time, for charcoal is the cheapest remedy yet 
thought cf for the prevalent evil; it is applicable at outfalls as 
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well as along the course of sewers, and if kept dry retains its 
efficacy for many years. London, with its hundreds of miles of 
sewers, would require 25,000 filters.— Ibid. 

Professors Bunsen and Kirchoff, of Heidelberg, to whom modern 
chemistry is largely indebted, have lately made a discovery which, 
in the vast field it opens for further researelb, may be ranked as 
the most famous of the year. It is a method of chemical 
analysis by means of spectruin. Most readers know that by 
spectrum is meant the rainbow beam reflected from a glasa prism 
exposed to sunlight: it is producible also by the light of a 
lamp, and chemists and opticians’ have at times experimented on 
the changes that appear when different substances are burned 
within the lamp-flame. For delicate observations, it is easential 
that the spectrum be not too bright; much Jess bright, in fuct, 
than that thrown by the solur beam ; and Bunsen’s lamp, which, 
burning hydrogen gas, gives a feeble illumination with great 
heat, is the best for the purpose. Now let us imagine the appa- 
ratus prepared, and the spectruin thrown into a box from which 
daylight is excluded. The professors above mentioned take less 
than a grain of chlorate of sudium, mix it with a small portion 
of milk-sugar, and burn it in the corner of their laboratory 
furthest from the lamp. An eve keeps watch on the inside of 
the box, and presently when the vapour has diffused itself, and 
meets the flame, a bright yellow line is seen to cross the spec- 
trum, and remain visible for some minutes. This is called the 
sodium line, for whenever sodium is present in the atmosphere 
of the laump-flame, and however combined with other substances, 
that particular line never fails to appear, even if the quantity 
of sodium be not more than one-twenty-millionth of a grain. 16 
is found that each metallic base and metallic earth has its own 
peculiar line or linea: lithium shows a faint yellow and sharp red 
line; potassium, a red aud a violet; stroutium, four lines —two 
red, one orange, one blue ; calcium, a green and an orange line ; 
barium, more than a dozen lines, which may be described as one- 
half green, the other orange. And as with the sodium, each 
substance is always recognisuble hy its own peculiar line or lines, 
however infinitesimal the quantity tested. In fuct, it would ap- 
pear that even the ultimate atom could hardly escape this mode 
of analysis.— Ibid. 

While carrying on their experiments, the professors noticed 
certain lines on the spectrum for which they could not account, 
produced by none of the substances enumerated above, but by 
some substances to them unknown. Considering hereupon, they 
ventured to assert that there existed in nature a fourth alkaline 
wetal hitherto undiscovered. If they predicted its discovery, 
their prediction has been recently verified—as was that of the 
astronowers who predicted the discovery of Neptune—and they 
now announce they have discovered the new substance in notable 
though minute yuantity, and they propose for it the name of 
spectrium. Judging from present appearances, Nature has not 
been lavish of this remarkable metal, for they had to operate on 
800 hundredweights of the water of a mineral spring (the mother- 
water), to get—only fifty grains.— Ibid. 

The Frenea Engineers have availed themselves in the construc- 
tion of the great break waters at Cherbourg of the faculty of the 
mussel fish—which attaches itself to piers with a material resem- 
bling coarse silk, enabling them to resist the force of the most power- 
ful waves—and on large masses of stone they plant several tons 
of this shell-fish. 

BoIs DURRKB, or hardened wood, which has been properly 
described as wood softened and then hardened, is made from saw- 
dust, which under the influence of a high temperature and the 
enormous pressure of 600 tons, acquires a hardness a good deal 
exceeding that of wood. It is of a very fine grain, and fears no 
atmospherical variation ; but its principal merit is its adaptation 
to moulding, and by the most economical processes forms and 
impressions are given which would require, in any other way, con- 
siderable lubour and workmanship. We have seen various articles 
of great beauty manufactured from it, such as writing desks, ink- 
stands, seal bandles, medallions of royal and public characters, 
and even binding fur books; on these carving and the most delicate 
sculpture are reproduced with the perfection of models, and with 
exquisite firmness of execution.— VWanchester Bzaminer. 

Professor J. Hete Jukes commenced ou the 3ist ult., at the 
Museum of Irish Industry, a systematic course of thirty lectures 
on *‘ Geology and its application to the arts.” 

Mr. G. Davies, of Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn, Middlesex, C.E., 
has obtained a provisional protection for “ improvements in the 
construction of iron or other metal beams, and in the machinery 
and apparatus employed for such purposes.’ 


New Iron PLaTiING vor Surps.—Some private trials are 
now being made by Government with a new form of iron plating, 
and at the shortest distances every description of shot is shivered, 
and not the slightest impressions made. 


JAN. 15, 1801.] 


COMPOSITE GRAVE MONUMENTS AND TABLETS. 


A PATENT has recently heen obtained by Messrs. George Sinith 
and Co., Sun Foundry, Glasgow, for the construction of the 
above, and the following characteristics are claimed, viz , ‘* that 
to remove the difficulties furmerly presented as regarded the 
inscription on the panels, the framework only is constructed of 
cast iron, aud is prepared to receive either marble, stone, or slate 
panels, which may be inserted independently.” It is also alleged 
by the patentee that ‘‘ the material is greatly susceptible of em- 
bodying designs—the most simple and massive as well as those 
of high artistic worth, combining delicacy and variety,’’ and that 
“Sin these respects cast iron is inflnitely beyond marble, stone, or 
slate.” “A preservative coating to prevent rust,” und by repe- 
tition causing ‘* the retention of original sharpness and fluish for 
ayes” is also included. Their extreme comparative cheapness is 
emphatically put forward. We are at present unable to pronounce 
any opinion on its merits, but we may have occasion for further 
reference by-and-hye ; meantime we must remark, that in some 
Jocalities any innovation upon the monopoly that exists amongst 
manufacturers of memorials to the dead, and any improvement 
on the generality of the stereotyped, ill-fashioned, unartistic 
forms found in cemeteries and churchyards ought to be huiled as 
a desideratum. 


Hotes of Neb Works. 


Mr. John Mullins, of Longford, builder, is the contractor for 
the erecting and finishing the tower of the cathedral in that town; 
expenditure, ubout £4,000. Also for erecting terrace walls to 
suine ; amount, about £500. Mr. John Bourke, architect, 

Additions and alterations are being made to Lissbrack House 
for Mr. John Crawford, after plans by Mr. James Bell, jun., 
architect. Mr. Juhn Mullins, builder; amount, £350. 

A lodge is being erected in Trinity College, Dublin, facing 
Colleze-street, intended as a residence fur the Chief Steward of 
the University. The style is Italian: it is fronted with Bally- 
knockin granite, baving bold cut stone lucarnes with segmental 
‘pediments ; the cost will be about £900. Mr. M‘Curdy, archi- 
tect; Mr. Fetherstone, builder. [The unsightly old wall at pre- 
sent in front of this building is, we understand, to be removed. 
We would strongly urge on the Board of ‘Trinity Colleye and the 
city authorities the absolute necessity that exists in those days of 
improvement of sweeping away this disgraceful portion of the 
College boundary. The good offices of Mr. George Roe have, 
we believe, already been active in pursuit of this object ] 

Messrs. Vyse and Co., of Wood-street, London, are converting 
the premises at the corner of St. Andrcew-street and Trinity-street 
{nto extensive warerooms. Cost, about £000. Mr. Bi‘Curdy, 
architect ; Mr. S. Bolton, builder. 

an extension of the Passage railway to Monkstown is proposed, 
and the owners have been served with notice. 

The new branch Bank of Ireland, at Tipperary, is nearly com- 
pleted. I¢ has a neat front composed of brick with Portland stone 
cornices, dressings, &e. An ornamental railing has also been erected, 
and the interior fittings are in a forward state. 

Messrs. P. Lalor and Son, of Carlow, have been ongaged for the 
last four months in the decoration of Ballinakill Catholic Church, 
and are said to have exccuted the work with much artistic skill. 

The new Catholic church erecting at Ktaheny, and already des- 
cribed in this journal, is in a forward state, the slating of the 
ebancel being finished, and the rest of the rvof in progress. 

The premises No. 62, Upper Sackville-street are being altered 
and re:nodelled, so as to be converted into extensive wine stores 
and vaults, for Mr. Lewis Heinekey, winemerchant. Mr. b‘Curdy, 
architect; Mr. J. Nolan, builder. Cost, about £800. 

Prellminaries for the construction of the Cork, Blarney, and 
-Macroom Ruilway are said to be so far satisfactorily arranged. 

A new minor model school is about to be erected at Lurgan on a 
site near the railway station. It will be of Italian design, with a 
roll and flat roof, campanile, &c. The cost may probably range 
from £5,000 to £6,000; and the building is being designed and will 
be crected under the superintendence of the architect to the Board of 
Public Works. 

We Jearn that the Lords of the Admiralty have withdrawn from 
the Board of Public Works, the building arrangements connected 
with the coastguard stations in Ireland. 

An important and bandsome memorial structure, in the Gothie 
style, is about being erected at Prospect Cemetery, Glasnevin, after 
plans by Mr. John S. Butler, architect. I¢ will present a quantity 
of elaborate carving and be terminated by a crocketed and finialed 
spirelet, attaining a height of 84 feet. 

The side altars in the Metropolitan Church, Marlboro’-street, are 
being re-constructed in an improved manner, according to designs 
by Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect; Mr. Wm. Hughes, builder; Mr. 
Hibson supplying aud fixing the marble work. 
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The building of the Ulster Hall in Bedford-street, Beifast, has 
been for some time in progress. The grand hal! will be 138 ft. long by 
63 ft. wide and high, and will afford sittings for about 3,000 persons, 
together with orchestral accommodation for 800 performers. <A 
gallery 10 feet 6 inches in width will extend about three-fourths 
round the hall, and twelve distinct approaches affording easy access 
from spacious corridors be obtained. | Over the vestibule there will 
be a minor hall, 68 feet by 32 feet, and intended for various purposes. 
In Bedford-street three entrances are provided, in Linen Hall-street 
wo, and in Franklin-street one. Provision is made for a grand 
organ, and tho acoustic properties of the hall are said to promise 
to be of the highest order. Mr. W. J. Barre is the architect; 
Messra. Fulton the contractors. 

Mr. James Connor, of Belfast, has been declared contractor for 
the erection of the new bridge over the Lagan at Ormeau. 


Lebielos. 


The Royal Irish Academy Catalogue. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
The second portion of this comprehensive work—evidencing a 
vast amount of zealous energy, research, and antiquarian lore, 
and destined to form unquestionably a glorious national muniment 
—is now published. The sub-classifications are iultifarious; 
historical sketches and annotations are given in each department, 
and the illustrations are very exquisitely handled, both by 
draughtsmen and engravers ;—the whole displaying such superla- 
tive mental and physical labour in compilation as only the giant 
mind and indomitable activity of Mr. Wilde would be competent 
to surmount. Even for one whose professional pursuits might 
bear to an extent upon the antiquarian, archological, national 
historical, and various other subjects embraced in this work, its 
advent would be hailed with universal adimiration ; but how con 
siderably are the merits of the author's Herculean undertaking 
enhanced when we are reminded of the circumstances under which 
it has been produced ?—viz., volunteered and gratuitous labour 


to supply a national want—for so may be characterised the ab- 
sence of a complete record of the contents of the Academy—and 
that too during leisure intervals snatched from arduous and im- 
portant avocations of a totally foreign character. The third part 
is in progress, and on its appearance we shall have occasion to 
refer in extenso to the whole. Elsewhere may be found an 
interesting quotation frum the subject of this notice. 


By Dr. WI.Lps. 


Price on Gunpowder-proof Locks, Lock Chambers, and Drill- 
proof Safes. London: Spon, Bucklersbury ; or the Author, 
at Wolverhampton. 


Mr. George Price, of Wolverhampton, a well-known manufac- 
turer of safes, Jocks, &c., on fire and drill-proof principles, has 
just published an elaborate treatise —the second by the same 
author—under the above title, in which he describes the various 
methods of different patentees, the means adopted by burglars to 
open locks and safes, the precautionary measures used to fvil them, 
the contrast between one manufacturer’s make and another, and 
concludes with a history of “ the Bromley test,” already noted in 
the columns of this journal, together with subsequent correspon— 
dence by Mr. Price relative thereto. Though certainly admitting 
the cleverness of the book, which is clearly written and copiously 
illustrated, a question would arise to our minds as to its pruden- 
tial character for the community generally, inasmuch as that the 
exposition therein of experiments effected with great skill by 
notorious burglars, the means employed, the results in cach case, 
the respective causes of success and failure might tend to add 
to the ranks of that fraternity, and induce some of the less ex— 
perienced, but equally aspiring, members to try their hands like- 
wise, especially when armed with so much information. However, 
we freely admit the autbor’s capacity to deal both practically 
and theoretically with his subject, and moreover, doubt not that 
his inventions and improvements are highly appreciated ; but 
these very considerations suggest a passing regret that he has not 
pursued a more independent tone, relying on his own merits, and 
without condescending to the disparagement of others. 

pr 


The diocese of London contains a population of nearly two 
millions and a half, and is increasing yearly at the rate of 50,000 
souls, 
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Miscellaneous. 


ExcavatinGa Toxxers.—Mr. Gilbert, Coleorton, has invented 
an apparatus to excavate sewers, tunnels, &c., and at the same time 
to allow the building of the required number of rings of brickwork, 
without the aid of timber to prevent the slip from above, no more 
ground being displaced than is necessary, these being done as well 
in running sand or new ground as in solid firm ground, and effected 
in the following manner, as described by him :—I propose employing 
a cutting shield, of the form of the upper part of the tunnel or sewer, 
and supporting it by suitable framing, upon which are powerful screw- 
jacks, hydraulic presses, or other suitable power for the purpose of 
driving said shield forward. The shield travels over rollers on the 
top of the frame, and can be made to travel ina straight line, rise, 
fall, or turn a course by means of such rollers. The bearing prop or 
framing at the back of the brickwork may be formed in the shape of 
an X; the lower part thereof serving as an entrance passage to a 
waggon-road, where such is required for clearing away dirt, or other 
purposes. 

THR GREAT NATIONAL EXHIBITION OP 1861 IN BELPAST, 
—We perceive by the report of the meeting held recently. 
that the gentlemen who have kindly undertaken the laborious 
task of collecting subscriptions in Belfast have been requested to 
furnish their reports within a limited period. The subscription list at 
present amounts to about £850, but as at least £1,50 will be 
required to meet the expenses of the exhibition, we trust that 
such of the inhabitants of Belfast as have not yet subscribed will 
contribute liberally, and thus aid the committee in carrying out 
effectually an undertaking calculated to confer great advantages 
on the town. It would be a disgrace to Belfast if its contriba- 
tions for this purpose should prove to be less than those of Cork 
and towns of minor importance. As the subscription list will 
shortly be published, we hope to see the gentry, merchants, and 
other respec:able inhubitants of Belfast well represented upon it. 
— Belfast News-Letter. 

Tuy ‘ Lamp.”—This journal is regularly forwarded to us, and 
we recognise in its pages much that is pleasing and instructive. 
‘The contents are chiefly original, and where they are not so the 
selections are judicious, and evidence good taste. M oreover, the 
illustrations, though miscellaneous, are frequently of a pretentious 
architectural character, especially so, corsidering that the journal 
is not a professional organ, and that it takes its place amongst the 
cheap literature for the million. The editorial department is very 
ably presided over by an Irish barrister and eminent scholar, Mr. 
James Burke, A.B., who in addition to the successful accom- 
plishment of his mission in conducting a journal devoted chiefly 
to those of a certain creed, produces a work to which none can 
tuke exception, and of which ail must admit the merits. 

Potsoxous PAPERHANGINGS.—The Royal Engineers have re- 
ceived orders from the War Department no longer to permit green 
paper to adorn the walls of officers’ quarters, and of other Govern- 
ment buildings. In some countries on the Continent, the police are 
stringent in refusing permission to decorators of the beautiful tints 
now brought out in this favourite colour; and the attention of our 
own authorities has been drawn to it, from the circumstance of medi- 
cal men being called upon to treat officers for complaints, to account 
for the contraction of which they were completely at aloss. It is 
sail that a gallant colonel, at Woolwich, who breeds and keeps a 
Jarge stock of choice canaries, was greatly annoyed in finding the 
most valuable birds drooping and dying by threes and fours ata 
time. At length, his family Leing attacked repeatedly by throat and 
mouth complaints, apparently caused by arsenic, it was suspected 
that the deleterious substance was evaporated by the heat of the 
room from the green paper on the walls; and this suspicion proving, 
on examination, to be well founded, the order above alluded to was 
promulgated for future observance.— Army and Navy Gazette. 

ARCIITKCTURE AT THE CaTHoLic Universiry. — Professor 
M‘Carthy’s class meets every Wednesday evening from 74 to 9} 
o’clock p.m. This is the only University in Ireland that has deigned 
to appoint a professor of architecture. 

GaTHERING MxciaNism FoR SEwixG Mactines.—One of the 
Jast and most striking improvements in the sewing machine is that 
made by G. B. Arnold, of New York, whereby plaits are made and 

secured in an accurate and beautiful series of gathers at one opera- 
tion, and with the same rapidity as ordinary stitching. There are 
two ways of effecting this, both patented by the above-named gentle- 
man. One iuvention (patented last spring) lies in the use of a 
double-feed, one part of which gathers the cloth while the other 
part feeds along under the needle. ‘The other invention (patented 
Jast week) requires but one feed, with peculiar parts acting in com- 
bination with it. ‘Ihese improvements are making a considerable 
sensation throughout this country by adding very materially to the 
powers of this wonderful machine; and an agent is now abroad, in- 
structing the artisans of Europe as to tho nature of said inventions. 


Murtir.ication oF PHotrocrarus spy Macninery.—A highly 
interesting paper was read not long ago before the American Photo- 
graphic Society, and is reported in the Architects’ Journal, of New 
York. By this paper it appears that 12,000 photographs or stereo- 
graphs an hour can now be produced from a single negative by 
means of condensed or focalised light and simple machinery worked 
by acrank. A sheet of ordinary paper, sensitised, was ex hibited, 
containing 800 of these photographs. Mr. Charles Fontayne, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is the inventor of the process. The prepared or 
sensitised paper is simply passed, in a continuous sheet, before the 
negative, in a box, where condensed light is made to penetrate 
through the negative and impress its image upon the paper, which 
it does in ‘03 of a second for each impression. The condensing lens 
is seven inches in diameter. Thus, it is said, “the illustrations for 
a book, having all the requisite beauty and perfection of the photo- 
graph, may be turned out by the use of this machine with a rapidity 
wholly undreamed of either in plate-printing or lithography.” The 
cost of engraving also will of course be dispensed with. All sorts 
of drawings, too, may be thus multiplied, as well as actual objects, 
photographed or stereographed, in cheap and endless profusion. The 
Architects’ Journal publishes a print thus produced from a rough 
sketch by the ordinary ammonia-nitrate process, and of which we 
received a copy. 

PriysioLocicar, CoNsIDERATIONS.—The injeriousness cf im per- 
fect drainage is said to arise from the noxious influence of all organic 
matters—animal and vegetable—when in a state of decomposition 
That putrid flesh and vegetables are generally unpleasant, both to 
taste and smell, is a fact; but are they as injurious as they are un- 
pleasant? Some putrescent matters are injurious when eaten, al- 
though many can be and are eaten with impunity; and all of them 
are injurious if they enter the blood. ‘The surprising fact that the 
Indians kill their game with poisoned arrows, yet suffer no harm 
from eating the flesh thus poisoned, is intelligible to the physiologist, 
who sees that the poison of the arrow enters the blood of the ani- 
mal; but the poison of the poisoned flesh, which is caten, does not 
enter the blood. It is on the same principle that we can explain 
why an anatomist may spend day after day over putrid bodies (in an 
atmosphere the stench of which makes a stranger sick), yet suffer no 
harm beyond what would result from sedentary confinement in any 
other room ; nevertheless, let this anatomist seratch himself with the 
scalpel which he has just used, and this little wound may be his 
death. He conld breathe the air laden with the products of decom- 
position, and, if oxygen were sufficiently abundant for re piration, 
no harm would ensue; but he could not admit decomposing matter 
into his blood without serious injury. Putrid substances are poisonons 
only in the blood; but the gaseous products of putrescence are not 
poisonous. A stink is unpleasant, but it is not poisonous. We as- 
sume, of course, that the gaseous preducts are not too abundant 
to prevent respiration, otherwise the effects of imperfect respiratiun 
will ensue; but these are not cholera or fever. 


THE PANTOMIME—THEATRE ROYAL. 


THOUGH apparently “the proverb should become somewhat 
stale” considering circumstances, nevertheless the annual festive 
celebration at the Royal as yet seems to lose none of its attrac- 
tions. The Dublin public is termed fastidious and critical ; yet 
we believe that there is none other more willing to lend an ap- 
plauding hand where merit presents itself, in whatever branch of 
histrionic art it may be. Old and young look for the pantomime, 
each with a comparative anxiety—the former, perhaps, with the 
double intent of cool criticism and a desire to witness juvenile 
enjoyment, the latter with that truly beautiful innocence which 
alone characterizes tender age; but one and ali must join in 
commendation of the present provision for their pieasure by tke 
excellent caterer who guides the helm at our national theatre. 
Evidently talent has been brought to bear furcibly in each de- 
partment, but especially in the scenic and musical. Mr. Glover 
has substantially realised his promises for future eminence, and 
Mr. Levey most excellently sustains that already acquired. 


TENDERS 
For erection of alterations and additions to Lessbrack House, for Mr. Jobn 
Crawford. Bir. Jumes Bell, Jun., architect. 
J. Mullins (accepted) .. ae oe oo £350 
Hunt ¢ Co. i ee oe Sie -. 3800 


Go Correspondents. 


J. M'G (Attended to); R.R. B. (Next number); T. F. (Quite at variance 
With previous expreasions); J. M. (Have not seen drawings, and cannot say); 
W. P. (As you please); X. L. (Weare not In a position to recommend definitely 


, Without further information). Receiwen—J. F.; Clerk of Works; W. J.B; 


FLL W.G; W. W.; S.G@; T. S.; Enquirer; T. M. 


Fes. 1, 1861.] 
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LIVERPOOL TIMBER TRADE. 


YS UERE is no article of commerce whoze position in the | 
CY” market has more significantly important bearing on the: 
state of affairs generally than that of timber. Itis, of 

course, subject to fluctuations influenced by various causes, but | 
an aggregate return of the imports, exports, and consumption for | 
a year will incontestibly evidence either the temporary growth or | 
decline in prosperity of a nation for that period. Judging, there- 

fore, that the numerous readers of this journal, whose avocations | 


more or Jess induce a special interest in this subject, might desire 


to accompany us in a statistieal glanee ut the trade during 1860 
at some of the chief ports in the kingdom, we commence with 
Liverpool, intending, however, in subsequent numbers to follow 
on with those of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, &e. For the 
particulars hereunder we are indebted to the comprehensive 
annual circular published and forwarded tous by Mr. E. Challoner, 
an eminent timber broker aad measurer in the town in questiun. 
The opening paragraph states that— 


‘‘The past year, but for the disturbance of the timber duties, 
would have been one of uninterrupted prosperity, owing to the 
animation existing in the mauufucturing districts. But the 
shippers in British America of sawn wood (the form in whieh 
their staple is chiefly presented) being subject to much heavier 
cost of transit and labour, nuast henceforth be placed ut a marked 
disadvantage in their competition with the European shippers, 
whose adventures become as it were assured to them in this 
eountry, by the comparatively small freight they have to pay. 

“Until the past year, this difference of freight was always 
taken into account in fixing a scale of duty. Wood, being an 
import from our culonies, the freight of which, in many instances, 
amounts to more than even its cost at the port of shipment, this 
alteration of duty termed ‘assimilation’ must be always at the 
cost of the colonist, unless the freights could be also assimilated, 
which they never can. 

' “Neither has the reduction of duty on foreign timber this past 
year benefitted the consumer; the amount of duty forfeited by 
the customs having been divided by the foreigner as cutter and | 
carrier, his competitor in the British colonies being his sure pro- | 
tection at market in this country. 

“The existing rate of duty on colonial deals being equal to | 
about 10 per cent. on the invoice, the amount of duty ayzgre- | 
gated on the year’s import into Liverpool is shown to be £20,513 | 
avainst £205 received on foreign sawn fir; thus proving how | 
litle of European fir passes through this port. In London and | 
other competing ports, foreign sawn fr much preponderutes over | 
colonial, and fron these ports the interior is completely supplied. : 

‘““ Apart from political contingencies, the present state and | 
future prospects of the holders of wood at market here have | 
seldom been brighter, on account of the advanced rates of freight ' 
likely to rule in the coming spring, the limited stock in this port, 
and the prospects of un active demand. 

“ Amalgamating, as usual, the import, consumption, and stock 
of colonial fir, both in logs and plunks, and contrasting the same 
with the previous year, there appears to be as follows :— 


Fear exdiag January 28rd, 1861. 


IuPort. CoxstuMrnon. Stock. 
Inas, 6,610,104 cuble feet. 5,987,194 cubic feet. 2,755,000 cubic feet. | 
PLasKs, 10,256,895, 9,951,645 ,, 3,576,870 ,, 
Total, 15,866,999 “i 15,938,749 ae 5,829,870 


Fear ending January 25th, 1860, 


Loas, 6,666,564 euble fuet. 6,974,234 cubic feet. 2,630,000 cubic feet. 
PLangs, 9,753480 10,U63,020 4,271,620 ,, 
Total, 15,420,014  ,, 16,087,254 Pa 5,901,620 —s.,, 


Showing an increase in the import of 446,985 feet, or nearly 3 
per cent.; in the stock a decrease of 71,750 feet, or 1} per cent. ; 
and in consumption a decrease of 98,503 feet, or 4 per cent. 

** The following table contrasts the tonnage employed in. the 
timber trade of this port last year with the previous one :— 


Prom the 25th January, 1860, to the From the %7th January, 1859, to the 
28rd Junuary, 1861. 24th January, 1860. 


Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tans. 

Quebec oo 142) 4. 123,099 Quebec ee 113 6. 105.163 

Sr. John, Ke... 252 161,014 St. John, &e... 216 177,938 

Baltic .. oe «681 wg 4, 585 Buldc.. 70 oe = 26,006 
Fotal 4. 425 «4. 298,4U8 Tota! 49 oC9,Ju7 


@ 
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In the matter of American pine timber, the circular states that— 


“During the past year the import from Quebec has been 
4,744,109 feet against 4,143,789 feet in the previous year. The 
improved make and quality of this wood has largely increased its 
consumption, the stock of the port showing a decrease of 187,500 
feet, when compared with that held at the close of 1859. Waney 
board pine has formed a large proportion of the past year’s import, 
owing to the preference given to it by machine-makers, and the 
scarcity of late of the better class of St. John’s pine; in some 
instances 23. 44d. per foot has been obtained at auction. The like 
improvement in size and quality has been extended to the square 
timber, on which account prices generally have been remunerative. 
St. John’s pine, on the contrary, has fallen off in supply. The 
imports, heyond those from Quebec and St. Jolin, have become 
unimportant. The last sale by auction of Quebec was at from 
Is. 54d. to Is. 74d., or 183d. per foot average for middling quality 
of 61 feet average, and Wancy board pine was offered by auction 
recently, but withdrawn for an advance on 2s. 4d. per foot.” 


The following are the returns of the mahogany imports— 
“Sr. Dowinco— Year ending Jun. 23,1861. Year ending Jan. 25, 1860. 


The Import has been 1,U83,801 feet, against 1,519,855 feet. 
» Consumption.... 1,444,454 oe 1,249,927 .. 
y Stock is.... .. ce 37,160 ss 697,&13 
CcBa— 
The Import has been 87.953 feet, against 178,383 feet. 
» Consumption.... 41,673 we 219,663 .. 
” Stock is... eovere Nil ee 3,720 ee 
Hoxpuras— 
The Import has been 2,246,594 fect, against 1,630,912 feet 
+ Consumption.... 2,196,454 ws 1,618,762 .. 
o Le ee 40 08 be 216,280 ee 166,150 ee 
Mextcan— 
The Import has been 1,283,431 feet, against 1,066,710 .. 
» Consumption.... 1,421,331 ee 845,510 .. 
n Stock is........ 177,100 oe 815,000 .. 


“ OF St. Domingo, the above shows a marked fulling of in supply» 
while the consumption has exhausted the stock entirely of logs, 
and leaves but few curls. Cuba has fallen off in supply to one- 
fifth of the import in the year ending 1859. The deficient supplies 
of all Spanish mahogany have rendered the produce of the newer 
cutting districts of Laguna and Santana especially marketable, 
through the admirably made, large, and figured Wood lately 
hrought to market from these ports. To-day the cargo ex Albina, 
from Laguna, brought from 64d. to 94d., or 7d. 5-16ths. per foot 
average. Honduras has largely increased in consumption, 2,250,000 
feet being the import last year, against 1,630,000 feet in the 
previous vear ; the consumption in the past year 2,196,454 feet 
against ] 618,762 feet in the previous year, and the stock of 216,000 
feet was this day reduced by tlie sale of 138,364 feet, ex Strang, 
at froin Gjd. to 1s. 2d., or 8 1-32d. per foot overage. Mexican.— 
For the reasons assigned above, this description has become highly 
appreciated. In the year just ended, 1,288,431 feet received 
aguinst 1,066,710 feet in the previous year, the consumption bas 
been 1,421,331 feet against 845,510 feet in the previous year, 
leaving a stock to-day of 177,C00 feet against 315,000 feet at the 
corresponding period of last year, the market being cleared of a!l 
wood actually unloaded. The above calculations are made in 
superficial feet of one inch, sale mcasure.” 

Of Baltic timbers it seems that :— 

‘During the past year 5] vessels laden with 14,385 tons fir, 
have arrived, against 70 vescls 26,006 tons during the previous 
year. The import has been 457,273 feet of Danzig, 10,000 feet 
memel, 6,000 fect of Riga, and 64,506 feet Norway; aggregating 
537 859 feet against 956,468 feet in the previous year. The con- 
suinption has. been 668,959 feet against 774,068 feet; and the 
present stock is 200,500 feet against 331,500 feet held at the close 
of 1859. This decrease in the imports into Liverpool from the 
Baltic is principally accounted for by the great difference in freights 
to the Eust as compared with those to the West Coast, and the 
cost and difficulty of transit to the iuterior from this port.” 

Of Deals.—* The import has been 562 standard against 2,189 
standard ; the consumption 2,091 standard avainst 1,108 standard ; 
and the stock now is ouly 483 against 2,012 standard held at 
the close of 1859.” 

Aud of Battens.—“ The Import has only been 60 standard, and 
the stock is neurly cxhausted.” 


TALsot-streeT.—A correspondent of the Freeman's Journal in 
urging attention to the considerable obstruction to the traffic of this 
leading and populous thoroughfare, offered by the unsightly old 
building at the corner of ‘Talbot-street, where Marlboro’-street inter- 
sects, says, ‘I sce a notice in your journal from the Deblin Builder, 
concerning a new flagway in same street, at an expense of some 
four or five hundred pounds, but ventures to add that the removal 
of the concerns in question would be of much more importance.” 
[It seems to have escaped the notice of the writer that we had 
already drawn special attention to the desirability of the suggestud 
removal, as may be scen by reference to page 176, vol. ii — Kv.J 
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HOLYCROSS. 


Hotycross, with its beautiful and picturesque Abbey, the ruins of 
which are more imperishable than many modern buildings, is situated 
on the western bank of the River Suir, about two miles from Thurles, 
and nineteen from Clonmel, in the County of Tipperary. This Abbey 
was formerly a Cistercian Monastery, founded in the year 1182 by 
Donald More O’Brien, King of Limerick, surnamed Donald the Great, 
who died in the year 1194. Although many celebrated writers, as 
Archdall, Ledwich, &c., have ascribed the foundation to his son, 
Donald Carbragh O'Brien, yet the existence of the foundation charter 
Jeaves no doubt on the subject. The monastery was originally built 
in honour of a supposed piece of the true cross (hence its name), pre- 
sented by Pope ’ascal II. to Murtogh, monarch of Ireland. This 
relic, set with gold and gems, was preserved by the Ormond family, 
and transmitted by them through the family of Kavenagh to the 
present time. 

The Abbey, as it at present exists, consists of a nave and lateral 
aisles, choir and transepts, and four small chapels, two at either side 
of the chancel, with the remaine of the cloisters, chapter-house, &c. 
The nave and lateral aisles communicate by arches, are entirely un- 
roofed, and are much less ornamented than the other portions of the 
building; but the beautiful western window is still in perfect pre- 
servation ; the mullions and tracery, chiselled and hand polished 
with the highest finish, preserve their sharpness uninjured, although 
exposed at both sides to the weather for centuries. Tour well-pro- 
portioned and lofty arches, leading into the chuir and transepta, with 
delicately groined roof, support a square tower of high finish and in 
excellent preservation. The transepts present nothing worthy of 
particular notice; the southern one Jeads by a flight of stone steps 
through a small dvorway to the top of the cloisters; this doorway 
and connecting balustrade are of recent construction. ‘Iwo of the 
small chapels open into the south transept from the east. Each of 
these chapels has a window of singular beauty and perfect proportion ; 
indeed the several windows of Holycross, each different in tracery, 
canuot be equalled in this country both for exquisite finish and 
beauty of design. Separating those two chapels, and supported on 
either side with small twisted columns, isan arched space, than which 
nothing, perhaps, more remarkable exists in any ef the old ecclesi- 
astical buildings iu this neighbourhood. 

We now come to the chancel, which contains a fine east window, 
the tracery of which, with many of the bosses and delicate ornaments 
of the gruined roof within, bave suffered considerable injury—more 
from the hands of barbarian man, than from the wear and tear of the 
elements. ‘This has been, as far as possible, repaired by the Rev. 
Dr. Wall, into whose possession the property of Holycross came, by 
purchase, some twenty years ago. ‘The southern wall of thechancel 
contains a supposed monument, celebrated for its great beauty and 
for the almost interminable discussions it has given rise to amongst 
antiquarians, This, the finest specimen of its kind at present existing 
in Ireland, consists of three arched compartments, surmounted by a 
canopy and frieze of the most florid pointed style, and much more 
richly sculptured than the building in which it is placed. About one 
third way up one of the shafts, the remains of a Jittle cherub or angel 
appears, evi lently sculptured from the solid stone, but now much 
defaced; the intention of this strange protuberance, which is attached 
to one pillar only, affords but little prospect of a satisfactory solution. 
‘The armorial bearings on this structure are described by Dr. Petrie, 
one of our most learned antiquarians. 

The table of the monument is a stone slab, with foliated cross, 
acknowledyed from its design to be considerably older than the rest 
of the structure, prubably coeval with the original abbey itself. 
O'Halloran and many others, until recent times, have taken for granted 
that this was a tomb erected in honour of the founder, Donald More 
U' Brien, whose death took place, as we havo before stated, in 1194. 
The architecture of the structure itself, however, bears internal 
evidence that it could not have had such an early existence; but the 
slab might have been a portion of his monument, although it could 
not have formed part of the original altar-piece of the building, as 
stated by some authorities. 

But many ecclesiologists, accustomed to note the fittings of ancient 
edifices built fur the celebration of Roman Catholic rites, take a totally 
different view of this structure; amongst them, Mr. Prim,* and his 
Jearned fellow-secretary of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, the 
Rev. James Graves. ‘They argue that this is a set of sedilia or “ sedes 
majestatis,” being intended as seats for the priest and his assistants 
during the celebration of High Mass. ‘These recessed seats are cum- 
mon enough in the southern walls of the chancelsin Roman Catholic 
abbeys, and drawings and descriptions of some of them are given by 
Mr. Prim; one in particular, that of Callan Abbey, bearing a very 
atrong resemblanoe to the structure at Holycross. Notwithstanding 
all that has been urged to the contrary, frequent personal inspec- 
tions of this highly-ornamented triple-arched recess, lead mo to 
believe that it was erected as the sedilia of the abbey church, its 
accompanying piscina or receased basin for washing the chalice 
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* Vide Transactions of Kilkenny Archaological Sucict y, Vol. 1. 


which had contained the wine being strongly corroborative of this 
supposition. The true measurement of the seats between the pillars 
is not 18 inches, as mentioned in the paper before referred to, but 
24 inches for the centre seat, and 224 for the side arches, the 
height from the original floor of the chancel being 23 inches, as 
far as can now be computed. These measurements, lately made 
with the greatest accuracy, present no difficulty for even a full-robed 
abbot finding ample room for his accommodaticn. It is true that 
the Abbey was founded as early as 1182, and that the architecture 
of the structure in dispute (the perpendicular or third pointed) 
proves t¢ not to have been erected until about 1400; but the 
flamboyant windows of the chapels, and the mouldings, capitals, 
aud other ornaments of the Abbey itself, clearly show that almost 
all the entire ruin—if not all—belongs to the same period, and that 
it must have been rebuilt about the beginning of the 15th century. 

It has been stated that the fact of human bones being found in 
a grave under the slab-stone of this structure, on its being ex- 
amined during the repairs of the Abbey a few years ago, ‘‘ subverts 
all speculation, and sets the sepulchral character of the monument 
at rest for ever.” Now, it seems to me highly improbable that the 
original architect of this beautiful ornament to the chancel, would 
bave used an ill-fitting cross stone, even though it was a century 
or two old, which would necessarily disfigure the most eluborate 
specimen of his work in the Abbey. Is it not mach more likely 
that when the sedilia came to be disused, that some one connected 
with the place removed the oriyinal seat and made use of the recess 
as a burying-place? And what would be more probable than 
substituting this old cross stone a3 a monumental slab, instead of 
the original seat of the structure itself, which may have been broken 
during its removal? It has been stated as unlikely that the monks 
would commit such a sacrilegious desecration; but anyone who has 
examined the numerous monastic buildings in this country, will 
find abundant instances of such stones having been used up for dif- 
ferent purposes in all ages. Several instances of the kind were 
discovered during the recent alterations, in the year 1857, in St. 
Mary’s Church, Clonmel. To prove that such desecrations were 
not confined to the middle ages, we have only to state the fact, 
that even in the 19th century, during those alterations, a large 
cross stone, that originally formed part of the altar of White's 
Mortuary Chapel, and had lain in the churchyard for centuries, an 
object of curiosity, if not of veneration, was cut through the centre 
of the cross to form a threshold stone fur a doorway, although a 
special request from the Archseological Society was made to those 
in authority to preserve, if possible, all such relics.—Z/emphill's 
Abbeys, Custles, and Scenery. 
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New Moxstrr Horst at Bray.—The architect, Mr. E. O'Kelly, 
and the projector, Mr. John Brennan, have been recently 
busily engaged in marking out the foundations of a hotel on 
a very extensive scale, in this rapidly-increasing locality. The site 
may be Jooked on as one of the finest in the kingdom, views of great 
beauty and extent spreading in panoramic form on every side—the 
north-east angle of Mr. Quinn's field, opposite the railway station, 
being the spot marked out. From the plana and elevations 
exhibited on the ground, the establishment will be on the 
most extensive plan of American hotel accommodation. Its front 
elevation will, for 120 feet, face the Quinsborough-road ; its east 
front the railway station. It isto contain large assembly, coffee, 
sitting, and smoking rooms, and some 180 bedrooms, and the most 
valuable feature of all for Bray visitors, an extensive restaurant. 
That such an establishment is much wanted here is well known, and 
it need not at all interfere with the first-class establishment already 
existing. It will, without doubt, increase the tide of summer visitors 
to Bray and Wicklow, and by so doing will benefit the railway, the 
locality, and the county.—Correspondent of Freeman. 

New WATEn ELEVATOR.—Mr. Robert Nelson, an American, 
has invented a new water elevator, in which the vacuum is pro- 
duced by the combustion of volatile matters, among others, 
naphtha. The elevator consists of a large cylindrical reservoir, 
at the base of which the suction-pipe is placed. In the upper 
portion are several valves, communicating with a reservoir of 
naphtha and a little furnace placed between this latter and the 
cylinder. Upon closing this latter it is sufficient to light the 
little fire, and allow the naphtka to fall upon it drop by drop; 
the vivid combustion that ensues, creating a vacuum, causes the 
water to rise rapidly in the cylinder, aa much as 100 gallons at a 
time, 

RENDBRING TEXTILE FABRICS UNINPLAMMABLEB.—A pa- 
tent has recently been obtained for the above purpose, by a Ar. 
Able. His method consists in precipitating a basic silicate of lead 
within the textures, by first saturating them with a solution of 
husic acetate of Jead, then drying, and afterward treating them 
with a solution of silicate of soda. 

Railway accidents, attended with serious, and in some instances 
fatal consequences, have prevailed lately very much in England. 
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THE DIPLOMA—“TO BE OR NOT TO BE.” 
megtiAT’S the question! which for a lengthened period has 
oy been engrossing the chief consideration of the architectural 

fraternity, and which recently—as may he secn in another 
portion of this journal—bis received, to a certain extent, an 
apparent solution. Without entering into it fully at present, | 
various considerations would seem to suggest themselves with , 
reference thereto, and which may be enumerated as follows :— 
Will the diploma be productive of any practical benefit to the | 
profession an the public, by limiting architectural practice to | 
such only as shall be in all respects competent? secondly, will it: 
effectually exclude all intruders? and thirdly, assuming that it | 
will do so, will such effect he general thronghout the kingdom, 
or merely local, or for such districts as have subscribed to the 
voluntary examination? Regarding the probability of its prac- 
tical results, we may ask, is that section of the public engaged in 
building speculations to understand that an additional guaruntee | 
will be afforded, both inartistic and constructive departments of their | 
works, if confided to a diploma’d architect? and another, will the 
chances of casualties and litigation be lessened by virtue of that 
magically inflential document presented to the professor by the 
Inst. B. A.? Moreover, must all the present practitioncra, be 
their professional position what it may—unless by grace especial 
from this worthy body—withdraw from outside the pale and hide 
their diminished heads, or submit to the humiliating alternative 
of—like schoolboys—being paraded before their masters, and sub- 
jected to an examination test? ‘The Institute dignifies the move- 
inent with the title of ‘* voluntary,” but this seems to us very 
shallow indeed, as its initiatory step is to constitute itself into u 
dictatorial tribunal, exempted from the voluntary test, consi- 
derately consenting “ to take upon itself the labour of instituting 
an examination tending to promote asystematic professional edu- 
cation.” The diploma should be either, to all intents and pur- 
poses, voluntury or compulsory. As at present constituted —or 
proposed to be—it partukes equally of both elements, and those 
who have neither time nor necessity to go in for a diploma volun- 
tarily, may be cowpelled to do so by the pooh-poolis and snubs 
of juniors—ree-raws—having nothing else to do but brush up for 
a display. The tone of the provincial societies is mostly favourable 
to the movement, though at the Liverpool Architectural Society 
some strong difference of opinion prevailed ; of course, that of 
the profession in Ireland was not obtainable, there being no asso- 
ciation or institute to pronounce it—hence the questions are sug- 
gested, shall the movement extend here? and, if so, who are to 
he the judges? We confess to little faith in its well working 
here; but as it is hardly fair to pronounce a definite opinion in 
the present stage of proceedings, we postpone further considera- 
tion until the curriculum and bye-laws, at present in course of 
preparation by the Institute of British Architects, be published. 
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THE ROUND TOWER CONTROVERSY.—THE BELFRY 
THEORY EXAMINED. 
By Ric#sar» Bott Brasu, ARcuItTEctT. 


Havinc in a former paper* endeavoured to show that we have no 
historical evidence as to the original uses and era of the round towers 
of Ireland, and that the word Cluch-teach, used iu various passages 
of the native annals, cannot refer to them, I will now pruceed to 
consider the question of their dute and use, as discussed by Dr. l’etric t 

That zealous and learned antiquary ascribes these structures to a 
period ranging from the fifth to the thirteenth century, anc their 
erection to the Irish Christian converts ; firstly, for belfries ; secondly, 
as monastic keeps, or places of refuge in troublous times, and for 
preserving the Church plate, relics, and other valuables possessed by 
their infant and struggling Church; and, thirdly, a3 watch-towers. 
Upon the latter use, however, he does not much insist for want of 
sutlicient evidence. 

On the belfry question, however, he takes a positive position, and 
brings to bear upon it a vast amount of learned research, and patient 
ingenuity. 1 would remark, in the first place, that the very early 
period admitted for the existence of these towers is forced upon the 
Christian theorist Ly the remarkably ancient character of those 
hvary structures, particularly one class of them, which amidst ail the 

® Ulster Journal of Archeology, vol. vii., p. 155, 
¢ Petrie’s Urigin and Uses of the Kound Towers of Ireland, 
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| reparations and mutilations they have undergone, still present to the 
| archzological critic the type of an architecture which has no parallel 
in that of any known Christian people, but has a perfect and startline 
accordance with the Pagan arts of design and construction, as still 
exemplified in monuments of ascertained antiquity all over the world. 
This branch of the subject is most interesting, but of so extensive a 
nature that the scope of my present paper will not allow me to enter 
on it. It is, however, my intention to devote a special article to the 
consideration of this important phase of the question. 

That the Irish converts erected belfries, in the fifth and succeeding 
centuries, is improbable, and is likewise opposed to the testimony of 
architectural history, and to the negative evidence of our native 
annals. Belfries must, evidently, have followed the introduction cf 
bells into Christian worship and uses: I say belfries, meaning higl 
structures specially raised to hang large bells in ; for it isan admitted 
fact, that the custom of erecting lofty symmetrical buildings, orna- 
mental, monumental, or commemorative, whether in the shape of 
obelisks, solid columns, or hollow pillars rvofed in, is of unknown 
antiquity. Our present business, however, is with ecclesiastical 
towers, erected specially for the purpose of suspending large sonorous 


| belis in, to call the neighbouring community to the public wor hip 


of the sanctuary. The date of the introduction of bells into Christian 
solemnities is involved in much obscurity. Bells were used by the 
Etrurians, Mgyptians, and Romans. ‘The bells upon the bridles of 
horses, also upon the garments of the high priest, are mentioned in 
Scripture, and various substitutes for them are alluded to by ancient 
Pliny states that bells aitached to chains were suspended 
from point to point of the pyramids that composed the mauseleum 
of Porsenna, King of Etruria. Fosbroke (vol. i., p. 229) mentions 
that they were used in the mysteries of the Cabiri, the Corybantes, 
and Bacchus, and that they were worn on the tunics of the Bacchantes, 
as a melodious accompaniment in dancing. They were carried in 
funeral processions to warn the Flamen of Jupiter least he should 
contract any impurity by hearing the funeral flutes. ‘The bells of a 
Priapus, at Portici, were of bronze, wrought over with silver. 
Suetonius states that Augustus Caesar suspended a fringe of bells 
round the eaves of the ‘temple of Jupiter Tonans. Hart, in: his 
Eeclesiastical Iecords (p. 245), mentions that, before the introduction 
of bells, the faithful were summoned to public worship by the sound 
of a table of wood, brass, or iron, struck like a gong: nor was the 
use of this totally discontinued for some centuries after, as such 
instruments are mentioned in Lanfrane’s Afonaslic Tastilutes, written 
after the Nurman Conquest. In the Greck Church a hollow table 
of sonvrous wood was used for the same purpose: when smartly 
struck with a hammer, it emitted a sharp ringing sound. Such an 
instrument is employed in the Armenian churches to this day. 

The first mention of ecclesiastical bella js about the year 400. 
We are informed that Paulinus, a bishop of Nola, in Campania, in- 
troduced them into Christian worship; this introduction must 
exclusively refer to the altar services, as previous to this, we have no 
mention of bella used in the solumnities of the Christian church; the 
simplicity of the apostolical doctrine and worship having probably 
yie'del by degrees to the influence of the more pompous ceremonial 
of ihe pagan ritual. ‘The tintinnabula, subsequently introduced ‘by 
Pope Leo L., about 458, were so small that six or eight of them were 
hung to one wheel. Early in the seventh century we have an 
orlinance of Pope Sabinian, enacting that the canonical hours should! 
be marked by the ringing of bells. ‘he custom and use of hangings 
a number of small bells to a wheel, as above mentioncd, is illustrated 
by a quotation from Du Cange, v. Rota, in Fosbruke, vol. i., p. 98, 
mentioning that a wheel was fixed to the wall near the altar, on 
which were hung a number of bells, and which was whirled around 
at the elevation of the Host. ‘There is no doubt that bells were 
used in the liturgical services of the Roman Church long before they 
were exalted in towers to summon hearers to public worship. It is 
| more than probable that the first employed for tlia purpose were 
| large-sized hand-bells, rung at the church-dvor, or from the external 
' galleries that were common in the facades of Lombardie churches in 
| Italy for several centuries. It is also extremely probable that the 
earliest belfries were of wood, framed and fixed in proximity to the 
churches. ‘Thus, Gregory of Tours aftirms that Leo, his predecessor, 
| was an artist of great skill, particularly in works of carpentry; and: 
‘ that he erected towers, which he covered with gilt bronze, and some 
| of which lasted until his time. Whittington, in his //istorical Essay 
| on Gothic Architecture (p. 22), states, on the authority of Feliben, 
(Arch. iii, 159, iv. 232.) that Dagotert completed the tower of 

Strasburg Cathedral a.p. 643, which was principally composed of 
“wood. So late as 1145 a wooden bell-tower, covered with lead, 
| was-erected at the Cathedral of Chartres, which waa in existence itt 
1506, when it was burned by lightning. [Note to Whittington’s 
Essay, p. 182.) 

As from Rome emanated all ecclesiastical forms and ceremonies, 
and as the inttoduction of bells inte Christian worship is undeniably 
due to her, so we inust naturally look to Italy for the first examples 
of belfries or bell-towers. ‘I'he first bell-tower recorded to have been 
erected in Italy was tht added to old St. Peter's at Rome, by Pope 
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Stephen HII., between a.p. 752 and 757. See Hope’s Architecture | fixed, Their architectural details would take themas far back as the 


of Italy, (vol. i., p. 276,) who quotes, as his authority, Anastatius 
Bibhothecarius. Koisht, in his Architecture of Italy, ( p. 28,) says, | 
‘that Lells were not used in connexion with churches until after | 
the time of Paul Ll. Ackian J., who was clected in 772, erected the | 
first belfry; it was of a character very similar to that represented | 
in the enyraving annexed, aad became the model after which most of 
the anctent belfries of ume were designed.”* The characteristics 

of these anctent Roman beliries,— many of which remain to this dav,— 


cighth, of as Jate as the tenth, century; but it is not by any means 
probable that they are earlier than the eighth, from the fact that 
church-bells had not come into genera} @ e at an earlier period, and 
that at Rome, where we sheuld naturally look for the carliest intro- 
auction of all ecclesiastical adjuncts, bell-towers were not ereeted 
before the middle of the eighth century. I would once for all quote 
the opinion of one who had carefully and laboriously investigate? 
the subject of Btalian ecclesiastical architecture:® speaking of the 


are thus given by Hope (vol. i. p. 277): & At Rome also the towers | Roman basilieas erected at the fiv-8 great development of Christianity 


ave all square, bat with the stories marked by different cornices or 
string courses, the divisions between offering a certain number of 
sinall arches, with or without colunms clustered together, with 
perhaps a canopy or tribune for a Madonna near the top; and 
inedallions of porphyry, serpentine, or other marbles, inserted in 
the brick surface.” See also the Architectural Publication Society's | 
voluine fur 1818-9, article “‘ Campanile,” (p. 3). The dates of some | 
ef these square Roman brick towersare well ascertained. S. Giorgio, 
in Velabro, was erected by Pope Zacharias, a.w 745 to 752; Sta 
Muria, in Cosmedin, 760 to 780; S. Giovanni Laterano, 750. The 
oldest of the square towers of San Ambrogio, Milan, was erected in 
&oU; the second in 1143; the tower of San Zeno, Verana, in 1145; | 
the leaning tower of Bologna, in 1116; that of Pisa, in 1174. The 
foundation of the square towerin the Piazza, at Venice, was laid in 889. 

Speaking of the Venctian towers, Hope says (voh i., p. 277):— 
“At Venice, again, all the steeplcs are square, and without distinct 
exte:nal string-courses, but divided on each side into two or three | 
panels, running uninterruptedly from their base to their top, crowned | 
hy a small square or octagon belfry.” Again :—* The towers of the 
north of Italy are also square, more marked by vertical panelling ; 
the string-courses, usually flat, are very secondary features; the 
arcades are not perforated to the same depth; and the cushion 
eap.tabis not found” [Architectural Publication Society's vel. for 
1843-9, article ‘ Campanile,” page 3.} 

There is another class of church towers in Italy to which the 
advocates of the Christian origin of the Irish Roand ‘Towers have 
turned for help to sustain their causo. I allude to the circular 
towers of Ravenna: these structures are of undoubted antiquity, 
but not more so than the brick towers at Rome, which they exactly | 
resemble in every thing except their circular furm. Hope (vol. i., 
p. 277) thus describes the Ravennese towers :—‘ Cylindrical, -and 
like a tube of equal diameter from top to bottom, and all articulated, 
or showing external string-eourses, marking every higher internal 
floor, some of these stories offering single round-arched windows, 
others clusters of two or three; low rovfs cover the tops.” The 
clustered windows are divided by small slender columns, having 
the cushion capital, which feature is general in all Roman brick | 
towers. It is not to be supposed, however, that all the church. 
towers of Ravenna are circular; there aro several square. towers, 
exactly similar to the Roman ones, and having details identical 
with the circular ones. A list of these tawers is given in the. 
Builder (London, 1849, pp. 243-4), where the writer, treating on 
the strong resemblance and identity of construction and detail between 
the Ravennese and Roman towers, remarks, that the windows in 
the towers, square and round, are almost all similar, in the peculiar 
deeply recessed columns and small arches above, tothe Reman brick 
ones. There are very few strings, and these few are formed merely 
of brick laid angle-wise between two rows of bricks, almost flush 
with the face; they have no details. The crowning cornices are in 
a similar style, but larger and bolder. The culumus have sometimes 
slightly carved capitals, in the Norman style. 

Stairs were carried up in the-e towers; in the square ones they 
ran from angle to angle, between two. thicknesses of walling; in the 
circular ones the steps wound round anewel, like the turret-stairs of 
castles und ordinary church-towers. The author of the article | 
** Campanile,” in the publication before alluded to, thus, in general | 
terms, describes the early structures of this class:—" We find that | 
the early ‘Campanili' were simple towers, perforated by semi-circular 
arched openings, carried on eolumns or picrs, not very artistically 
arranged, arising abruptly from the ground, without base or plinth 
mouldings, undiminished to the summit, and divided by numerous 
string-courses into stories of nearly equal height.” 

I have been thus minute in describing these ancient towers from 
reliable und trustworthy sources, in order to show that there is iw 
resemblance whatsvever between the circular towers of Ravenna aud 
the Hiberno-Celtic, except their cirewar form What other points | 
are there in common between those stair-cased, many-fluored, and | 
many-windowed structures, with their columned dressings, ‘their 
brick ornamental string-cuourses and cornices, aud the tall, slender, 
tapering, exquicitcly proportioacd, vet massive, masouried tower of 
prelan, with its stone-lintetled Cyclopean doorway, its few and dimi- 
} atin e window opes, usually squaye orangular headed, its 4 attic win- 
ee aes ere the cardinal points, and its overlaid stone rouf? 

ection of the Ravennese towers has not been 


pas Fe ee ee 
* Che Ttulics are mibae, | 


he says:—“ The only universal addition in Rome to the former 
sacred structures was after steeples bad begun to spring up in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, that of one of these appendaiges to 
each of the old churches.” Yet with all these facts and weight of 
testimony staring us in the face, we are called upon to believe that 
the Irish erected ecclesiastical bell towers in the fifth, sixth, and 
succeeding centuries. 

That bell-towers originated in Italy, is beyond all manner of 
doubt; we can trace their progress into Northern Italy, into 
Southern France, and Germany, where the Italian type of tower is 
plentiful to this day: may, the influence of that original form was 
felt through Christian Europe; and, even in Britain, the so called 
Saxon towers, such a3 Earl's Barton, Sompting, Brixworth, &c., in 
their square form, vertical panelling, coupled windoas, with columns 
or baluster shafts, and the cushion capital, point unmistukeably to 
the original Italian type of bell-tower. I shall not here pursac 
this branch of tbe subject any further. It is quite sufficient for me 
to establish, as I hope } have done, that we have no authentic record 
of the erection anywhere of lofty stone or brick towers, specially 
for the reception of ecclesiastical bells, before the eighth century ; 
nor have we any reasonable grounds for supposing that such were 
in use previous to that date. 

The ages generally assigned to the oltest remaining towers in 
France and Germany, and to' lose in England usually called Saxon, 
is consistent with the date given for the introduction of bells and 
bell-towers in Italy, allowing a reasonable period to elapse for the 
gradual introduction of this new feature in ecclesiastical architecture, 
and taking into account the diffcultics of communication then 
existing, the dislike of inuovation, and the troubled state of Christen- 
don in those remote and semi-barbarous ages. 

} shall here leave my readers to conjecture, if ther ean, how the 
Christian Irish came to have bell-towers in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. 

In order to give some colour to this earhy ereetion of toswers in 
Ireland, Dr. Petrie has attempted to establish the use of bells in 
this eountry at a very easly period; his authorities are monkish 
legends, and Lives of Saints of the most apocryphal character, 
Whose statements, as the truthful and erudite Lanizan has shown. 
if not entirely unworthy of credit, must, at least, be very unsafe 
upon matter of fact. Various passages from these legends are 
quoted by that searned gentleman, such as, that St. Patrick, who 
came to Ireland a.p. 452, abundantly distributed bells; that he 
hada bell-ringer, one Sincll, who rung the bell in the Cloigteach ; 
that he had three artificers, named <Asicus, Biteus, and Tassach, 
who fabricated such utensils with admirable art; that one Dageus 
was o famous bell-founder in the sixth century, and that he not 
only fabricated “ bells, croziers, erosses, K&c., but also. shrines ; and 
that though some of these implements were without ornament, 
others were covered with gold, silver and precious stones, im an 
ingenious and admirable manner.” How umikely all this is to be 
true must be apparent from the following considerations :—The 
early Irish missionaries were poor, zealons, fervent, simple in 
manners, plain in attire, rigid in morals; they brought with them 
ucither silver, gold, nor precious stones; their language was that 
of the apostles of old to the blind man at the beautiful gate of 
the temple, “Silver and gold we have none, but such as we have 
give we unto vou.” They came to preach the Gospel of peace to 
a nation of idolaters, and the weapons of their warfare were not 
carnal but spiritual. 

1 have already stated that the introduction of bell-towers into 
Ireland, at the period or periods mentioned by Dr. Petrie, is comtrary 
to the negative evidence of our native Annals, to which source he 
entirely appeals. Now, admitting for argument’s sake, that the 
word cluchteach signitics a Lell-house, how comes it that a belfry 
is not mentioned under this appellation before A.p. 950. the earliest 
notice of mention of the term that Dr. Petrie has been able to 
produce? We have various terms for churches. and various parts 
and classes of ecclesiastical structures, specially and repeatedly 
mentioned, centuries previous to that date, but not one word about 
a clockteich, The natural inference is, that no belfrics existed ; 
that such appendages to churelies were not in use, for if they were, 
surely such lofty imposing and important structures would not have 
been passed over in silence, when Dairthecks (oak churches or oratories), 
Frdams (porches), and Cucines (kitehens) ave specially referred to. 

(To be continued, ) 
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ST. PATRICK’S BRIDGE, CORK. 


IN a former No. we noted the progress and characteristics of this | 


fiimpottant structare, and were pleased to find during a very recent 


personal visit that all the constructiunal difficulties as rezarded | 
the foundations fer piers and abutments had been most ably sur- | 


mounted, under the eminent practical direction of Sir John Ben- 
son, by Mr. Joshua Hargreave, the contractor, with whose names 
that of the clerk of works, Mr. Barnard, deserves to be most hon- 
ourably associated. The locai Coastitution gives an adwirable 


! of each stone varies from 15 cwt. to one ton. 


I 
| 


to the required dimensions. For this latter purpose timber models 
were furnished to the stone cutters, giving the section of each stone, 
of which about 69 will go to make the circumference of cach 
arch. The width of each section is waiformly about 14 or lo 
inches, and the height three feet at ¢he springing of the arches, 
diminishing to about 2 feet 6 inches at the crown. The weight 
They are set in 
position with the moveable crane, and cemented with hydruaulie 
mortar. | 

“The balustrades will consist of a series of neat pilasters of cut 


tlescriptien of additional particulars to those already recorded, | gtono, canped with the same material, the keiht from the foot- 


amd from it we quete the fullowing :-— 


path to the paranet being 3 ft. Gin. The total lenyth of the 


** Upwards ef 200 stone catters, masons, and labourers are con- | bridge from abutment to ubutment will be 183 fect, and from 


stantly employed iu ferminy, dressing, and completing the stones 
and musonwork, and the furmation of the arckes hus now reached 
a point which, while evidencing the conscientious cure and sur- 
veillance exercised in every department, justifies the aaticipation 
Ckat when finished it will constitute ene of the principal ornaments 
of a city which has hitherto heen rather poorly furnished either in 
the number or the quality of its architectural embellishinents. 


One of the most important and striking advantages which the new | 


®ridise will affurd over that which met its destruction in conse- 
quence of the remarkable Flood of Nuvember, 1853, will be the 
almost perfectly level and spavious roadway it will offer fur car- 
wiuge trafic,a matter of the utinost consequence with a bridve 
eavhick will ferm the principal thoroughfare of the city, and over 
which se many heavily laden sebicles must daily pass. Tue 
elevation, reekoning froin the approaches at either end to the 
sniddle of the readway over the centre areli, will not exeecdl 18 
dnches, whieh along a length of 245 feet is at the rate of only 1 in 
164—an incline alniost imperceptible, and being in fact purposely 
for.ned with the object of carrying off the surface water, and pre- 
serving the readway dry and fit fur tvaffic during the winter rains. 
Ea the width, as well as in the incline of roadway, ¢he bridve will 
be a manifest improvement npon that which it is destined ie super- 
sede, being in fact the widest in the Vuited Kingdom, with the 
exception ef the new Yeatiniuster-bridve, one of the lanudsumest 
of the numerous modern structures which span the Thames. The 
entire width of the naw bridze, from parapet ty parapet, will be 
G0 feet; this will affurd a roudway of 49 fect, and two footpaths 
of 10 feet wide each. This width is exclusive of the sweep at 
approaches, which will form four quadrants of about 10 feet radius, 
aud udding about 29 feet to the widil at either end. 

“The material employed is almost entirely Cork limestone, 
avith the exeeption ef some few of the more mussive portions of 
athe feundatiens, procured from Foynes. Some simall amount of 
ahe material was had from quarries at Midleton. The stone for 
the areclics bas beca furnished ulmost extixely from Beaumont 
qjnarries, 

‘* Little now remains to he cffecte:) but the completion of the 
arches and tke formation of the roadway and approaches. The 
foundations of the piers and abutments were Juid in massive iran 
“cusemates’ or chambers lowered into excavations extending 
ecveral feet helow the bed of the river. Four of these were em- 
ployed, one for each of the two piers, and one for each of tke two 
abutmenta, They consisted of massive iron chambers atrenzthened 
an the interior by streny bars ef east iron, ‘Phe excavations 
fraving been first made to the requisite depth, and the beds brought 
to a level with concrete, each cuse. nate was lowered into its posi- 
tion by a moveuble crane working on a timber bride and tram- 
way temporarily erected for the purpose. The spaces inside and 
outaide the easemates were then packed tightly with conercte. 
The magwitude and importance of this portion of the work, on 
evhich the safety and durability of the superstructure entirely 
abepend, may be estimated from the fact that the casemutes for the 
piers were each 90 feet in Jenzth, 10 feet G inehes wide, and 7 feet 
G inches deep—the metal being praportionally thick, The foun- 
adlation stones of piers and abutments were lowered into their beds 
avith the moveable crane, and firmly set with hydraulic cement. 

** The centerings of the arches are formed of u series of massive 
ribs of Memel timber, strengthened by a series of thick frame- 
svork of the same materia. Along the eircuimferenees of the 
vibs or timber arebes a series of transverse planks are ranged 
elose together, en which the masenwork of the arches is laid. 


At the points where the arched ribs rest on the upright supports | : 
‘reason why the plan should uot answer equally well for loco- 


a nuuiber ef large wedyes or bolts are inserted, which when the 
enasouwork is completed will be driven out, the centerines will 
slip dows some three er four inches, leaving the masonwork par- 
tially unsupported and free to settle down into its permanent 
positions. The form of each of the three arches eonstitutes a 
ecginent of an ellipse, affording a greater width ef waterway and 
aisu a flatter crown than the eireular areh. 


G in., there being but ore foot difference in height between the 
aniddle arch and the other two. 
Nearly the cutire of the stones for the arches Lave been dicsccd 


The versed sinw of 
the centre arch is 19 ft. G6 in., and that of each of the others Id ft. | 
statue with wreat curiosity aud iuterest, 


| 


{ 


| 


quay to quay 215 feet. 

“ About one-third of the masonwork of the northern arch has 
been now completed, and one fourth of the two others. For the 
arch sheeting alone nearly 1,000 cube yards of stone will be em- 
ployed. The total nnmaber of stones required for the for:nation of 
each arch will be abeut 1,20. 

“* After the completion of the arches, the most important por- 
tion of the remaining work is the formation of the roadway. To 
effect this and secure a level and firm surface for traffic it is in- 
tended to build a series of broad and parallel walls at nearly eqaal 
distances from each other along the entire length of the bridge— 
the heights of the walls at the various points of the arches will be 
irereased or decreased, so that the summits may present a 
nearly exact level. A row of stout planks corresponding to the 
width of the bridve will then be laid across the summits of the 
wall to ferm a basis fer the material ef the roadway. This por- 
tion of the work is not expected to reqnire inuch time, and we 
may now look ferward before many months shall have elapsed to 
the econipletion, of a strueture which will reflect credit alike on 
the tulent of the architect, the energy and skill of the builders, 
and the public spirit of the citizens by whom it was projected und 
carried out.” 


INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 


Mr. Hewry RansrorpD has addressed a letter to the “ Society 
of Arts Journal” on this subject, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing :— 


“I tried the experiment on a 30-horse tubular boiler. In 
addition to the blow-off cock at the bottom, another was fitted 
over the fire pan, at the usual level of the water, and to the end 
of it, inside tke boiler, was screwed on a fuunel of sheet-iron, 
partly flattened, eo that, an the cock being opened, anythin 
floating within eight or ten inchea on cech side was drawn 
through. The engine-driver had directions to open the lower 
eoek once a day, and the upper one when he saw the water in the 
glass gauge was thick, and keep them open until the water ran 
clear, but never to blow out the beiler as formerly. Three ov 
four gallons from the lower, and balf that quantity from the 
upper cock was sufficient to carry off all thick and dirty water. 
At the end of three monthke, first allowing the water to get nearly 
eold, the boiler was emptied; a stream of water was then iutro- 
duced by the man-hole, and the tubes thoroughly washed. Ou 
examination the under balfaf the tubes was as clean as the day 
they were made, the upper half discolered, but no seule, and the 
sides of the boiler in a similar stute; on the bettom was about 
half'a bushel of thin acale, broken up into small pieces, that ap- 
parently had fallen or been washed from the tubes; thus, after 
three months’ work, there wae noting to do but to get up steam 
azain. The secret consists in never blowing out the boiler when 
hot, the usual eustom, as the result is—tlic heat of the tubes and 
sides instantunceusly convert the soft deposit into a hard caleare- 
ous substanec, and every time the boiler is blown out, an addi- 
tional stratuin is added. If the man-hole is taken off on the 
Saturday afternoon, and the flues opened, the water is cold enough 
to run off by Monday morning, so that no time is lost, and I have 
no doubt the Lot water might be allowed to run off on the Satur- 
day, provided an equally large stream of cold water was allowed 
to run in at the same time, until the boiler and tubes were cold. 
I will merely add, the water was pumped from the Thames, and 
allowed to settle before being used for the boiler. There is no 


motives.” 
| casapentatatpameneeneanenniannsstaeashgmanpasa] 

An ancient statue of calearcous atone, four and a half feet high, 
recently dug up from the excavations of Nineveh, and represent- 
ing the King of Sidon, haa just been placed in’ the Assyriin 
Museuin of the Louvre. The arelivologists are visiting bis 


The provisional coumittee of the Tralce aud Tarbert Railway 


‘have decided on abandoning the bill for the preseat, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ELECTION AF 

HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 
TuoucH not a3 yet officially announced, it is nevertheless very 
yenerally understood in the professional circle that an clection of 
four additional architect members of the Royal Ilibernian Academy ' 
has de facto taken place, and awaits ratification by the Royal Com- . 
missioner; we therefore conceive that we may, without trausgressing | 
prudential bounds, publish the names of the new members, at least 
az report has furnished them to us—viz., Sir Thomas Deane, Charles 
Lanyon, Patric’s Byruc, and William Murray, who tozether with 
the present academicians, J. J. M‘Carthy, and John S. Mulvany, 
will constitute the authorized quorum of six. We trust that one of 
the first palpable benefits resulting from this acquisition to the 
academy, will be a more creditable display in the architectural de- 
partinent at the ensuing exhibition. 


TUE THE ROYAL 


ee 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION, | 


In the course of an able statistical resumé on this subject by 
Alderman Jolin Reynolds, J.P., at a meeting of the Corpora. | 
tion on the 24th ult., the folowing figures were quoted | 
respecting the overtaxed state of the city, and for which every , 
citizen and householder should feel grateful to that energetic 
member s:— 

“The gross sum assessed last year was £170,244 ; made up! 
thus —The north sewer rate, fourpence in the pound, £3 083 5 the | 
south sewer rate, £5,176 ; police tax upon a valuation of £525, 627, 
ynd £241,459 of rural valuation, at Sd. in the pound, £25,560 ; 
yraud jury cess, upon a gross valuation of £519,947, £30, 330 
poor-rate on the north side is £15,737 ; supplemental do., £5,554 
and ou the south side, £17,337. Improvement rate, 2s, in the’ 
pound, amounting on a valuation of £508,722 ta £50,872, There 
was also a-sum for public buildings ; and the pipe-water rent was 
£13,201; making a total as above stated. Ie had no reason to 
suppose that it would be less in 1861; on the contrary, he be- 
Jieved it would be more.” 

The speaker sugzested, for the ninth time, that a-memorial be 
submitted to his Excellency to use his influence with Government | 
“that such local charges as carriage-reuts, pawubrokers’ licenses, | 
fics and peualties, should be puid into the borough fund in aid | 
of paving, lighting, and cleansing, instead of being puid towards 
the support of the police foree, over which the municipal repre- 
sentatives bad no control.” 


ee eee oe 


DUBLIN, “TIE MADDEST CITY IN THE WORLD.” | 
i 


Arr the meeting alluded to in above paragraph the same speaker |, 
declared that he had made a curious calculation showing “ Dublin : 
to be the maddest city in the world” (what a laugh for some 
people !) inusmuch as that the number of dangerous lunatie com- 


mittuls to our city gaols were in the ratio of 1 in every 700 of | 


the population, whereas those for the whole of Ireland were 1 in | 


2,600 —the former being an average four times greater than the: 
entire country 5 further, that the sanity of the Drogheda folk 
must be considerably in advance of the Dubliners, as the per ; 
centage of Junatics is immensely Jess in the former than in the | 
Jitter instance. The returns for Dublin are as follows: —In 1856, 
46 males, 57 females, total, 103. 0 Ji 1857, 52 males, G6 fenales, 
total, 2I8. In 1858, 59 males, G4 fumales, total, 123, In 1859), 
O') inales, 74 fe iutelea total 124. The ‘total nusber of both 
classes being 4638. OL this namber 15 maies and JIS females , 
were removed under the Lord Lieutenants warrant. Of the 468 
there were 376 committed from the city alone, the remaining 95 
heius country cases; and, the alderman renarked, cousidering - 
tat the total nomber of conmitinents in Treland as dangerous 
Dinatiés during the foar vears meutioned appeared fron the ing - 
spector'’s report to be 2,416, it should be acwitied Chat tie pro- | 
portion for Dublin was something monstrous, 


' 
t 
‘ 
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The approaching election of one member toa the greater and oue to 
the lesser dignities of the Royal Academy is ccenpy iue the attention | 
of the art-world. | Among the ames of the Assoviates mentioned 
as likely to be raised to (hy fall- blown hbonouss of IA. are those of 
Missrs. Boxall, Millais, Mee, and Picherscall, bat it is toler ably 
certain Chat the first- Hanne wentieman will be elected. Man Iued 
will probably be tae new ne: Pt oas cdhoe sated Ghat) Daren 
Maroc ietti will be elected tie Asso date sculptor, 
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—teuded to be substituted for those of cast iron. 
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ULTIMATUM OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISII 
ARCHITECTS. 


AT length the parent professional Institute has arrived at an affir- 

mative decision on the long-vexed, but too long-postponed question 
— Should an architect be diploma’d ;” and relating thereto, the 

following resolutions were passed at a recent special meeting :— 


Proposed by the chairman, M. Digby Wyatt, Esy., V.P.— 
“That the examination be open to all membera of the profession, 
and that candidates not members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects do produce a recommendation signed by three incmbers 
of the Institute, one of them being a Fellow, and subscribe the 
declaration as to practice, which is signed by members of this 
Tnstitute.” 

Mr. George Godwin seconded the motion. Immediately upon 
this Mr. J. W. Papworth moved, and Mr. Robert Kerr seconded, 
an amendment—* That this Institute, by the publication of the 


' resolution of the 25th of June, 1860, and in the circulation of the 


propositions submitted by the Council at that time, haviny to the 
utinost of its power ascertained the views of the profession there- 
on, and having taken into consideration the replies forwarded by 
various societies, to which the circular of the Institute was sent, 
does, in conformity with the wishes expressed in those communi- 
cations, take upon itself the labor of instituting an examination 
tending to promote a syatematic professional education.” 

In the course of a prolonged conversation a number of amend~- 
nets were proposed, discussed, and withdrawn. 

Eventually the motion was laid before the meeting in the fol- 
lowing shape :—* That the examination be open to any British 
subject making such declaration of his intention to fullow the pro- 
fession of civil architecture as may be determined hy the Council, 
on producing a recommendation from three members of the Justi- 
tute, one being a Fellow.” 

The Chairman moved, and Mr. Penrose seconded, a resolution to 


| the purport—That the Council be empowered to carry the prece- 


ding resolution into effect. 

Mr. Robert Kerr moved, and Mr. Burges seconded, an amend- 
ment :—** That the Council be instructed to proceed towards the 
preparation of a curriculum and bye-laws, and be recommended 
to appoint a committee to this end, and to report to a general 
meeting,” 

Mr. Godwin suggested that the motion should be withdrawn in 
| favor of the amendment. 

This having, by leave of the meeting, been done, the amend- 
ment became a substantive motion, and was carried nem. con. 


a 


Another meeting of the Institute took place on the 21st ult., 
Mr. Godwin, V.P., inthe chair, who announced that the discus- 
sion relative to preservative stone processes was fixed for the 28ih; 
and stated that the three committees eppointed by the council 
were as follows :—for *‘ professional practice,’ for ** the library,” 
and to inquire.into “ construction and materials,” briefly explain- 
ing the objects of each. Mr. Lewis read the substance of two 
papers by Mr. Hawkes, “ On the Transverse Strength of Bricks,” 
aud “On the Expansion of Brickwork in a Furnace Chimney ;” 
also called attention to some specimens of mosaics from Murano 
and Palermo, which Mr. Penrose proposed to apply to the pem. 
dentives of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral; also to some 
speciinens of paper with a pressed pattern (resembling leather 
work), by Messrs. Scott, Cuthbertson, and Co., of Chelsea, which 
was hung like ordinary paper, aud then received two couts of size 
and two coats of paint; and to some patent bitumenized pipes for 
the conveyance of water, gas, and drainage, and which was in- 
They were made 
of layers of course paper, and hid been successfully introduced in 
France, Spain, and Italy. He likewise brought under notice 
speciinens of a new waterial resembling marble, by Mr. E. J. 
Bridell, and which admjtted of elaborate mouldings and orna- 
mental forms An animated discussion took place, in’ which 
Messrs. Jennings, Rickman, Barry, Dines, C. HH. Smith, and 


_ others took part. 


Some very interesting mosaics from Carthage have recently 
been deposited in the British Museum, but have only been par- 


' tintly displayed to the public. 


Mr. G. F. Train recommends for railway carriages during frosty 
weather, an American railway wheel of peculiar construction, 

Dienun Mecnanics’ Instirurion.—Report read at annual 
nieeting on 21st ult., showed that the institute is in a healthy con- 
dition, contrasting favourably with former periods, when the numbers 
were much greater; also an increase in the number of library readers, a 


sinall amount remaining on liability sheet, a marked imprevement 


in the fundamental classes, the success of the experiment to dispose vf 
hte members tickets by letters, &e., &e, 
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IMPORTANT DECISION AS TO ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


Wylie v. Williner.—Plaintiff is an architect and parish sur- 
veyor for Liverpool ; Defendant, the proprietor of the Liverpool 
Chronicle and European Times. Action brought for £20 
(5 per cent. fee) for finding a plot of ground and building in 
School-lane, and a further sum of £158 15s. for plans, &c., for a 
building thereon. The learned Assessor, in summing up, said— 


Mr. Wylie is an architect, and he brings his action to recover £158 15s., 
which is a commission at the rate of 23 percent. upon £6,350, being, as he 
states, the estimated value or cost of the erection of a building, the plans and 
specifications of which, pursuant to the instruction of the defendant, he pre- 
pared; and his right to recover depends upon the question of what the con- 
tract was between the plaintiff and the defendant. Gentlemen, if a man goes 
to a machine-maker and says—“ Make ine a machine, or a steam-engine,” 
and if you can imagine such a thing as no directions being given ag to cost, of 
course, when the engine is bullt or the machine Is prepared, the purchaser 
would be bound to take it whatever its cost was. But suppose he ordered an 
engine of 200 horse-power, and the machine maker prepared one of 400 
horse-power, it would be monstrons to suppose that the man who ordered one 
of 200 horse-power should be bound to take the one of 400. Now, in the case 
of an architect, if an architect is employed to prepare plans and specifications 
fur the erection of a building—I don't know what the course may be in every 
specific instance, but probably, generally spernking, when a gentleman wishes 
to build either a house for himself, or a warchouse, factory, or other building, 
if he employs an architect one would think he would tell him—“I want such 
and such a description of building, of a house, or factory,” in order that the 
architect may know somewhere about the style and proportions in which to 
proceed. Very likely, generally speaking, they will know the probable amount 
to be laid out on the bullding; and it must make considerable difference 

| whether £1,990 {s to be laid out or £2,000. It would probably muke a great 
difference whether It should cost £2,000 or £6,000, which is coming nearer to 
this case. Well, if the architect is instructed to prepare plans und apecifica- 
tions for a building, the cost of which is not to exceed £2,500, or thereabouts, 
a litle more or a little less, he cannot expect to be paid If he prepares plans 
and specifications which are not applicable for such a building as that, but 
require the outlay of a sun considerably exceeding the limits of £2.500, be- 
cause his employment wus to doa certain work. He has not done that work, 
but other work. He can, therefore, only recover in case he proximates to 
the contract which he has entered into with his employer—that is, to do the 
work specified by the employer. Now, the plaintiff's case here is that there 
were no such limits at all given to him; that he wus employed to prepare 
plans and specifications. He puts it, ‘* Although I knew in the first instance, 
upon the communication taking place between us and Mr. Holme, that about 
£2,000 was the limit, yet that was for what was originally intended in the 
first plot.” As you remember, two plots were specified as purchased from 
the trustees. This was the plot of lands upon which a building to cost some- 
where between £1,500 or £2,000 wasto be erectel ‘* But,” says ho, ‘the 
dcfendant came from time to time; brought rough sketches of plans, and 
altered the bullding. which originally was to consist of two storeys only and 
a cellar, to four storeys and a cellar, and made a totally different description 
of building from what was originally contemplated; and he never specified to 
me anything about a limitation of money, but went on making these altera- 
tions, which would necessarily, from time to time, increase the cxpense._ I 
obeyed him; what I did was by his direction; I did nothing without him; 
and therefore I am entitled to recover.” And he is quite correct in that; be- 
cause, if t were aceording to the mode in which he pnts it—if, although ori- 
ginally the party contemplated a building to cost £1,500 or £2,000 only, and 
afterwards Mr. Willmer, without placing any limits upon the amount to be 
spent, gave directions to the architect from time to time to alter his plans, to 
lucrease and expand them, in such a way as that ultimately the plans and 
specifications required the outlay of £6,350 at the very lowest, Mr. Willmer 
must pay for that, because it was his own fuuit in not limiting Mr. Wylie in 
the way in which he ought to have done. He cannot, therefore, turn round 
and say—'*I won't pay for it, because it is not what I wish to have.” But, on 
the other hand, ff the case is as put by Mr. Willmer and Mr. Fraser, who fs 
with him, “that originally I contemplated €2,000 to be spent, and distinctly 
told Mr. Wylie that that was my limit; and that afterwards when I wanted 
alterations to be made, [ invariably'' (and in that you have the evidence of 
Mr. Willmer and Mr. Fraser both to the sume effect)—"I invariably told him 
that if the alteration would exceed, or render a greater expenditure of money 
necessary than my limit, I would not have it done"—then it is a very ditferent 
matter. Upon one occasion Mr. Wylie said—‘ Well, it cannot be done for 
£2,000." Then said Mr. Willmer, “ Well, I will Increase my limit to £2,500, 
but within those limits you must keep.” And Mr. Fraser corroborates him; 
and they both say that over and over again— Mr. Willmer says twenty 
times at least—they told him he must not exceed £2.500. Well, gentlemen, 
although it may be said you cannot arrive accurately at what would be the 
cost of erecting buildings according to certain plans and specifications until 
the quantities are taken out, yet itis obvious that any architect of skill and 
experience would have some general knowledge which will keep bim within 
certain limits, and certainly he onght to know the limits between £2,500 and 
£6,350. Ome of the witnesses called for the plaintiff. Mr. Culshaw, said it is 
obvious he must have done so. Mr. Cunningham said, of course they cannot 
know it accurately, but they must know to a certain extent. Well, if Mr. 
Willmer and Mr. Fraser are correct in what they say, pe ahaaite f there were 
limits beyond which Mr. Wylie was not to go. Mr. Wyllie did go beyond 
them; he prepared plans and specifications which are not of any use at ull to 
Mr. Willmer; and Mr. Willmer is not bound to pay for them, because their 
being used in the way described by Mr. Howorth makes no earthly difference 
When Mr. Willmer ascertained that the cost would be so great, he was not 
bound to take them, if they were not according to contract. There is the case, 
upon the o al statement of Mr. Wylie and his son on the one hand, and there 
is the statement of Mr. Willmer and Mr. Fraser on the other. If you believe 
the plaintiff's case, the plaintiff is entitled to recover; if you belleve the defen- 
dant’s, the plaintiff is not entitled to recover. It therefore depends upon the 
view you take of the different parties. They are allin a respectuble station of 
life; and it is difficult to sey that either one party or the other came here de 
liberately to tell tnat which was untrue, and yet it is difficult to reconcile these 
two statements. On the 2nd of November, it appears, after the tenders are 
sent in. Mr. Willmer finds out the extent of it; and he writes this letter—and 
when I read the letter and Mr. Wylie’s answer, I think you will have the 
whole case before you:— 

** Drak Sir—Allow me to draw your attention to my having stated to you 
that I contemplated expending upon my proposed erection the sum of £2,000, 
which Mr. Samuel Holme in his letter (which yon read) of the 17th of August 
last quoted, and whien he so remarked that for so large an expenditure on a 
ground-rent of £170 per annum a 42 years’ lease should be required. 


‘‘T mention this here to show you that my whole movement has been based 
upon that outlay. 

**T admit that at a subsequent date I extended the sum to £2,500. Upon 
giving you instructions, I did so on the understanding that your plans and spe- 
cifications sliould be executed for that expenditure. You may, therefore, judge 
my astonishment upon receiving eight tenders ranging from £6,850 to £6,843. 

“ Being placed In this very unexpected and ing position, I consider 
it my duty, acting under the advice of my solicitor, to return to you your 
plans, and to state that any connexion with you in ¢his matter ceases to-day. 

“Tam, dear sir, yours, &c., 

“To Mr. Thomas Wylie.” “EDWARD WILLMER. 
Now the answer to that letter, in which Mr. Willmer refers to having originally 
told Mr. Wylie £2,000, and afterwards extended it to £2,500, which was to be 
eevee of the instructions given to the plaintiff—the following is the plaintiff's 
reply :— 

“My Dear Srr—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of yester- 
day, informing me that you consider it your duty, acting under the advice of 
your solicitor, to return to me my plans (for your intended building), and to 
state that your connexion with me in this matter ceases ‘to-day’ (yesterday). 

“I presume that I must take this as your fixed determination, though I 
think you can hardly mean so, on more mature reflection: should I, however, 
be mistaken in this, I can only express my regret at your apparently hasty con- 
clusion, which, if you intend it to be final, ought to be accompanied by the 
payment of the usual commission and fees for surveys, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, I claim in fall. 

‘ T can, in justification of myself, show how your ideas have expanded from 
a mere workroom and office to a palatial structure of amazing extent, contain- 
ing upwards of 400,000 cubic feet, lofty and imposing in appearance; but that 
of course is not now necessary. 

‘‘T am, my dear sir, yours, &c., 

“To Mr. Edward Willmer.” | ‘*THomas WYLIE. 
Well, the only remark I will make upon it is, that whilst replying to Mr. 
Willmer’s letter, he (Mr. Wylie) does not say to Mr. Wilimer—“ You never 
limtted me in the first instance to £2,000 or £2,500." He passes that by en- 
tirely ununswered. Whether It was that he could not answer it, I cannot say, 
but he does not make any comment upon {t. Undoubtedly he comes into court 
to-day, and says on outh that such things never did take place. Well, gentle- 
men, you are to say, taking all these circumstances into your consideration, 
whether or not the contract was as stunted by Mr. Willmer and Mr. Fraser, be- 
cause, whatever work the plaintiff? may have done, he {is not entitled to call 
upon the defendant to pay for it, unless it is done pursuant to the contract 
which was entered into; and that contract, if it were of the nuture pointed out 
by Mr. Willmer, was to prepare plans and specifications which would require 
an outlay of £2,500, or thereabouts. He has never prepared those plans and 
specifications, and is not entitled to be paid anything at all, because what he 
hus done is utterly useless to the defendant. Upon the other hand, if you do 
not take that view, and are satisfied that the plaintiff is correct! that no limits 
were given to him at any time; that he proceeded entirc!y by the direction of 
the defendant; and that, in truth, this building grew out of a mere workroom 
into a palatial structure, without any fault of his own—then he is entitled to 
recover the amount of 24 per cent. upon the £6,350. 

Foreman: A few of the jury wish to ask whether we havc power to give a 
smaller amount to tho plaintiff, upon the smaller sum. 

The Assessor: I don't think you can. He is either entitled to recover for all 
the work he does under the contract, or not at all, His contract was to pre- 
pare plans and specifications According to the evidence of Mr. Willmer and 
Mr. Fraser, they were to be plans and spccifications for a building not to exceed 
a certain sum; and if the defendant gets pluns und specificatious which would 
not enable him to build such a building as he required for that sum, he gets no 
value from the work which is done. If, on the other hand, the contract was 
as the plaintiff states it to be, and ne limits were assigned, there is nothing to 
prevent his being entitled—in fact. it is admitted by the defendant he would be 
entitled—to the whole money; so that it Is either the whole or none. 

The Foreman said—We are agreed to find a verdict for the defendant. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


InreJ. H. Carroli—The bankrupt was a builder. The mecting 
was for the examination of witnesses with reference to securities 
whieb the bankrupt had given to the Messrs. Martin for advances 
made by them to enable him to complete contracts which he had on 
hands. 

Mr. Heron, Q.C., appeared for the creditors; Mr. Martin appeared 
for the Messrs. Martin; and Mr. Rollestone, Q.C., for Mr. Jones, the 
architect of the contracts. 

The case was adjourned. 

Inre James Daly (an insolvent, formerly a miller at Mullingar). — 
The case came before the court on motion for reference to Chief 
Clerk to take an account of all moneys due by the deceased and 
surviving trustees of the partnership estate of the insolvent and 
John Smith. Insolvent and John Smith were partners in the build- 
ing of a Lunatic Asylum at Mullingar, and in the year 1852, being 
unable te continue the works, transferred them to Messrs. Martin 
and Headech, who prosecuted the works until the latter portion of 
1854, or beginning of 1855, when the trustees gave up the further 
charge of the building to the Board of Works. After referring to 
the facts of the case, his lordship aaid he had come to the conclusion 
that it would be a wilful waste of money and time to allow the 
official and creditors’ assignees {o commence the proceedings asked for. 

INSOLVENTS. 
John Lennon, Terenure, Co. Dublin, slator and contractor. 
James Wilson, Belfast, machinist and brick manufacturer. 
ASSIGNMENTS. 
James M‘Killen, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, carpenter and builder. 


Comino Trtats.—Amongst the cases for which notices have 
been served for Hiliary Term after sittings we observe those of 
Lynch v. M‘Dermott (work and labour), Brady v. Martin (ditto). 
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NEW DRINKING FOUNTAINS. | 


Ix an early No. of last year’s volume, we illustrated some designs 
for drinking fountains, suitable tor erection in cities and towns, with 
a view of inducing our citizens to join practically in the movement, 
then and since on foot throughout the kingdom; and’we have had 
the gratification to witness the salutary effect —at least in a degree 
—o{ good example, for this metropolis possesses now some few of 
these structures, and we have reason to hope for more. We notice 
one of pillar pattern with dog trough at base, on the ‘* Coal” Quay, 
a well known resort for a class who, perhaps more than many others 
of the community, usually seek a more exciting beverage than aqua 
pura. However, it is refreshing to perceive that this valuable ad- 
junct has been appreciated, and if it should, even by its presence, 
succeed in detaining one visitor per diem from entering the alcoholic 
depot, the philanthropic purpose of the promoters shall have been 
recompensed. We must, nevertheless, express a regret that in the 
majority of those as yet constructed, art and utility have not been 
combined, and the more so as there are few subjects that offer a 
wider field for originality of design and ornamentation of a city. 
An exception, however, to this stricture, has been erected near 
the junction of Beresford-place with Exgn-quay, and inside the 
area surrounding the north and west sides of the Custom-house, 
midway between that building and the Northumberland Hotel. 
It is the gift of His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, and is partly 
constructed of limestone and partly of Caen stone, with granite 
base. Cost about £50. Messrs. Deane and Woodward, architects ; 
Messrs. Purdy and Outhwaite, constructors. The total height is 
about 10 feet to vane. The interior is fitted with a charcoal 
filter, and the slab seen at the rere is intended as a rest for burdens. 

The mural fountain, also illustrated herein, has been constructed 
in Parkgate-street—near to the city entrance to the Phoenix Park 
—after a design by the same architects, and was likewise the gift 
of His Excellency, whose characteristic discrimination and truly 
eminent philanthropy most happily suggested the suitability of 
this site. The water is exceedingly pure, and passes through a 
filter similar to those used in London. Messrs. Cockburn erected 
the constructive portions, and Messrs. Purdy and Co., the carvings. 
Cost, about £50. #) 


oe ee eee 


ULSTER BANK ARBITRATION. 


Tite questions in dispute between the contractors (Messrs. Fulton) 
and the Directors of the Ulster Banking Company, relative to 
the newly erected bank at Belfast, and for which a sum of £4,068 
balance is alleged to be due to the former for works executed, 
has been referred to arbitration by order of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Some difficulties arose as to the arbitrators, owing to the 
two gentlemen named in the contract having been subsequently 
in the employ of the bank, and again a third— Mr. Barre — 
having Leen a prominent competitor. Proceedings were, therefore, 
necessary to the appointment of new and independent parties. 
We learn that the gentlemen selected are Mr. Beard, of Glasgow, 
and Mr. Lanyon, of Belfast, with a Q.C. for umpire, for which Mr. 
Vance's name is suggested. Our readers have been already made 
fully aware of the particulars and features of this important 
structure, which required a more than ordinary amount of skill to 
bring it to a successful completion, and as the several depart- 
ments of work therein have been (we believe admittedly) executed 
in a most creditable manner, it is more to be regretted that any 
obstacles to final adjustments of accounts should have presented 
theinselves. Jhey may, however, to an extent be accounted for 
by the fact, that there was no specification, but a substitute in 
the shape of approximate Lills of qualities and agreement to re- 
measure the work after execution, and different modes of measure- 
meut and valuation having been adopted. 


—— a en, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 


AN ordinary meeting took place on 18th ult., M. T. Roger Smyth, 
President, in the chair. Allusion was made to the “ architectural 
examination question” on the tapis at the Institute, and the chair- 
man announced that the Polytechnic Institution had signified their 
intention of including architecture in their educational programme, 
thus, “to have three courses—one on the essentials of building, 
one on architectural character (the history and practice of Classic, 
Medieval, and modern styles of architecture, with notices of dis- 
tinguished architects and their works); and, thirdly, a course on 
modern practice.” ‘The register’s report was next submitted and 
discussed, after which Mr. Arthur Allom read a paper on “ The 
Battle of the Styles.” 


ILLUMINATING PLATFORMS AND VAULT LIGHTS. 


In New York there is an extensive adaptation of a recently ob- 
tained patent for lighting subterraneous apartments under the 
pathways and roadways of thoroughfares, without in the slightest 
degree impeding the traffic. Within a certain circuit in any city 
the acquisition of so much additional space for cellarage, storage, 
&c., is a great desideratum, and the following is a sketch of the 
manner in which it is effected :— 


The supporting beams and pillars are of cast iron, strengthened 
when necessary by wrought iron tension rods. Upon these, slabs 
of illuminating pavement are laid, the joints being staunched hy 
bituminous cement, and the surface getting such a pitch, or grade, 
that it sheds water freely. The slabs of pavement are bolted on 
by ears to the heams, so that they cannot be started nor warped 
by any weight upon them. The lights introduced into these slahs 
are strong masses of glass, which fit as exactly as may be into 
the holes prepared for them in the slab where they are secured 
and rendered water-proof at the joint by a small portion of 
asphaltum, or some other bituminons ce:nent. Where the vaults 
extend under the carriage way, it is found advisable, for the sake 
of deadening the overleud traffic, to turn small brick arches from 
one iron beam to another, the beams being nade L shaped to form 
an abutment, from which the arches may spring. These arches 
being then coated over with asphaltum to make them tight, are 
covered with common pavement, like other part3 of the road. 

The illuminating platform supplies an abundance of light. The 
vault lights give sufficient in the lower depths to enable persons 
to see whatever is stored there; while by the ordinary appliances 
for ventilation an abundant supply of vital air can be furnished for 
the occupants or workers in those subterraneous apartments. 

The light, cheerful covering, the absence of darkness, the airy, 
healthful atmosphere in the underground apartments formed by 
these cast-iron side-walks, form a striking contrast to the dark, 
dismal, gloomy, small vanlts made with brick arches. The 
brick being small in size, the arches must necessarily be of small 
span and quick carvature; being absorbent of moisture, the 
vaults must be damp, cold, noisome; while the unfitness of such 
vaults for storing anything that would be injured by moisture, 
renders them almost useless, except to store fuel. On the other 
hand, with cast-iron side-walks, the vaults can be lofty, the 
height not being taken up with a thickness of brick or flagging. 
They can be made perfectly water-tight, for no water can pass 
through iron or glass, and the side-walk, together with the gutter, 
or kennel, are formed and connected into one waterproof cover- 
ing, continuous overhead. The vaults can be made the full width 
of the house or lot, because the side-walk is supported upon beavy 
beams extending its entire width from the roadway to the house- 
front, not requiring any arches or other supports but their own 
strength, to uphold the flagway, which itself is a platform of iron 
and glass, light, strong, and waterproof. 

The surface of the cast-iron pavement is roughened in a very 
efficient way to prevent slipping. Vaults so constructed are esti- 
mated at an annual value of 100 dollars per annum: we should 
suppose that in London they would fetch considerably greater 
rent. 


A movement is on foot for the opening of the Glasnevin Botanic 
Gardens on Sundays. The promoters allege that “ the beautiful 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, near London, are open every day, and 
so great has been the pleasure afforded by this wise concession to 
public opinion, that a number little short of half a million of 
persons visited it during the past yeur, immense numbers going 
shere on Sunday, and not a single instance of injury of any von- 
tequence is recorded. Gardens in many other places in England 
are similarly accessible, and with like good results. Our own 
Zoological Garden gives like encouragement for affording every 
innocent means of recreation to our fellowsmen. Ever since its 


| council came to the wise resolution of opening it on Sunday at 


the small charge of one penny, it has afforded delight to increas- 
ing thousands from year to year; and ample testimony is borne, 
in the annual reports of the society, to the admirable good con- 
duct of the visitors, who need no police to make them well- 
behaved.” 

Tae LiverPooL Gravina Docks.—lInstructions has been given 
to the engineer of the Mersey Ducks and Harbour Buard to prepare 
plans for a new graving dock with vertical or nearly vertical sides. 
It is to be 100 feet wide at the bottom, and 107 feet wide at the 
top, with centre and side blocks, similar to those of the new graving 
docks on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. 

Co. SURVEYORSHIP, WESTMEATH.—The Lords Justices have 
been pleased to appoint to the surveyorship of the Co. Westmeath, 
James Alexander Dickenson, Esq., son to the late Lord Bishop of 
Meath. | 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BRAMANTE D'URBINO. 


Turs celebrated architect was born at Castel Durante (or, accor- 
ding to some accounts, at Femugnano), in the province of Urbino, 
about the year 1444. The family, of which he was a branch, was 
poor, though respectable, by whom he was designed for a painter : 
his early years were spent in the study of this art, but his taste 
and talents for architecture outran every other consideration, till 
at length he devoted himself altogether to it. He travelled first 
in Lombardy, and having made some observations on the cathedral 
of Milan, he went to Rome, where he executed some paintings for 
the church of St. John de Lateran, which are now lost. His 
great care was to examine and measure all the precious remains of 
antiquity, both within and out of Rome; he measured all that he 
could of the Villa Adriana, at Tivoli; and in pursuit of similar 
objects, went evens» far as Naples. 

This devotedness to his favourite science attracted the notice of 
roany patrons of the fine arts, and among the rest, of Cardinal 


Oliviero Caraffa, who employed him to rebuild the convent della. 


Puce, at Naples, which established his reputation. The work 
itself is not of the most exquisite character, but it procured him. 
the title of architect to his holiness Pope Alexander VI,, there 


being at that time no artists of superior talents in the papal do- | 


minions. The fountain of Trastevere, and another fountain, which 


formerly stood in the square before St. Peter’s, were of his work- | _ 


manship. He also had a considerable share in building the palace 
della Cancellaria, the church of San Lorenzo Damaso, and the 
palace of San Giacomo Scosciacavalli; ali these, as well as the 
convent della Puce, above noticed, are built in travertine, on the 
outside ; but their meagre style is a striking evidence that in the 
days of Bramante architecture was only reviving, and was not 
completely purged from barbarous intermixtures. In such an 
age the genius of Brumante could not but shine, and he retained 
his lustre, aa heing without an equal in invention, as well as in 
execution, till, towards the decline of his life, the superior powers 
of Michael Angelo Bonarrotti bore away the palm of science, and 
the voice of public applause. 

When Julius II. obtained the papal chair, he appointed Bra- 
mante superintendent of his buildings, and employed him to exe- 
cute his grand project of uniting the Belvedere to the palace of 
the Vatican, by means of a mugnificent court. In his turn, Bra- 
mante engaged the pope in the favonrite design of pulling down 
the church of St. Peter’s, and erecting a new basilica, after the 
model of the Pantheon, on a scale that should astonish the world. 
With this view he made many drawings, and used great diligence 
to produce one having two steeples with the front between them, 
as may he seen on the medals struck by Corodasso, in honour of 
Bramante and his patrons Julius II, and LeoX. Tbe plan was 
that of a Latin cross, and was well constructed, thongh of an un- 
equalled magnitude. Three naves were formed by means of col- 
onnades ; the principal nave of very fair proportions, und the 
whole productive of the finest effect. The cupola had the same 
dimensions with that of the Pantheon; the external steps were 
also similar. Indeed the plan of the whole basilica hore a strong 
resemblance to the Pantheon, having eight piers, between each 
two of which were two columns, forming three upenings or pas- 
sages. This desizn being approved of by the pope, part of the 
old church was pulled down, and the foundation of the new struc- 
ture laid, in the year 1506. The building was carried on with 
great celerity as high as the entablature, the arches over the four 
great picrs were turned, anu the principal chapel, opposite the 
door was erected, when death put an end to his labours, in 1514, 
in bis 70th year. The continuation of this work was given to 
Michael Angelo Bonurrotti, who also did not live to see it com- 
pleted. Bramante’s successors made so many alterations upon his 
original design, that scarcely anything besides the four great 
arches over the tribune can be said to be his. Els remains were 
interred in St. Peter’s, and the solemnity was honoured by the 
presence of the papal court, and all the professors of the fine arts 
in Rome and its neighbourhood. 

Besides the works above described, Bramante constructed a 
whimsical staircase, with the three orders of architecture, in the 
Vatican. The elegant circular temple in the cloister of San Pietro 
Monterio, though esteemed as one of his beat performances, hus 
many defects; for instance, the doorway cuts into (wo pilasters ‘ 
the balustrade is a continued series of balusters without pedestals ; 
and the ornament at the top of the cupola is clumsy and heavy. 
Out of the walls of Todi, Bramante built an insulated temple, en- 
crusted on the exterior with white stone; the plan is that of a 
Greek cross, with a fine cupola in the centre; and the whole has 
an air of being the model of St. Peter’s. In finishing the chapel 
within the basilica, he revived the use of the ancient stuccos. He 
made many designs of palaces aud temples, both within and with- 
out the walls of Rome, and began the palace, which was after- 
wards finished by Raffaello, with columns of brick covered with 
plaster, then a new invention ; but this edifice was destroyed to 


make room for the colonnade of St. Peter’s; and the palace which 
he began for the Duchess Eleonora Gonzaga, wife of Francis Duke 
of Urban, was never completed, owing to the deaths of both duke 
and duchess. 


AN ODE TO THE TURKISH BATH. 
BY DR. HAUGHTON. 


Soon in each town shall stately piles appear, 

To show the hand of progress has been there ; 
Soon shall the Briton purchase for a groat 

A bath which sets all other baths at nought, * 
Where he can calm recline, walk, sit, or stand, 
Waiting in turn the tellak’s soothing hand, 
From whence he comes divested of all care, 
Bold to defy the keenest wintry air, 

Strong as a lion, active as the roe, 

He feels the love of man, yet fears no foe; 

His pulse with double vigour hounding thrills, 
With pure delight his heaving bosom fills ; 

His heart. expanding sees the world grow fair, 
Nor can behold the pain and woe that’s there. 
The car of progress flies with rapid pace, 

And each great city strives to lead the race. 
The STEAMING “ HAMMAM,” foremost in the van, 
Gives Barter thanks, and says “ Thou art the man!” 
Who is so rude as would not Roman he? 

Or who a craven, Spartan games to flee ? 

Learn of the ancienis, cease your strife for wealth, 
For nought can e’er avail you without health. 
Turkey now gives you what your fathers knev ; 
Be ye as wise, unto yourselves he true; 

Adopt the good, the evil cast aside, 

And, above all, the heavy burden, pride. 

Let the new era be envoked with joy, 

And sti]! Jet labour every hand employ ; 

The best good thing in this bad world receive, 
Enter our gates and soon you will believe. 

I am no prophet, yet I now declare, 

A wighty change in England shall appear: 

No more shall poisoned blood for poison call ; 
No more shall alcohol the mind enthrall ; 
Plenty shall reign, and fair Contentment sinile, 
And new enjoyinents fascinate awhile ; 

And hy degrees flerce passions shall abate, 
Which now destroy a man, now curse a state. 
When we discover where our evila lurk, 

We in our turn shall thank the grateful Turk. 


o> i 


TIMBRR.—The following is the note of goods sold at Messrs 
John Martin and Sons’ wooid sale, on the 17th alt. :— 


82 gt. hund. of St. Joln’s spruce deals, planks, and battens, from 
£15 7s. Gd. to £18 5s., average £16 178. Gd., per 120 of 
1293. : 

30 gt. hund. of Ist quality Quebec Spruce deals from £13 10s. 
to £19 5s., averaye £19, per 120 of 12 9 3. 

21 gt. hund. of 2nd quality Quebec Spruce deals from £16 15s. 
to £17 1Us, average £17, per 120 of 12 9 3. 

10 gt. hund. lst quality Quebec pine deals from £28 to £29 per 
120 of 12 9 3. 

11 gt. hund. of 2nd quality pine deals from £21 10s. to £23 10s. 
per 120 of 12 9 3. 

80 pieces crown Memel from 75s. to 778 6d. per ton. 

75 ~~, _~«sred pine from 72s. 6d. to 75s. per ton. 

35  ,, yellow pine at 52s 6d. per ton. ° 

2 Lots Quebec birch from 72s. 6d. to 80s. per ton. 

7 5, St. John’s birch from 72s. 6d. to 75s. per ton. 
3 ,, board pine at 70s. per ton, 

1 ,, oak at £6 per ton. 

22 pieces ush, from 55s to 578 6d. per ton. 

45 wainscot oak logs from 7s. to 8s. per running foot. 

Vatug oF OLD Bricks.—We have had 4 curious illustration of 
the value of bricks, even old bricks, in this city lately. The houses 
which havo been taken down in Jail-street to mate room for the 
new jails, were built of bricks t:ken from some houses pulled down 
near Lady-lane, and these bricks were sold at ten shillings a thousand, 
and after having for years performed their part as goud bricks and 
true in the houses in Jail-street, they were resold at fifteen shillings 
a thousand.— Waterford Mirror. 


® This prediction is now more than fulfilled, as the Secretary of the Turkish 
Baths’ Association of England writes to me that the cost of erecting some of 
areeen baths is only about £10 or £15; and in some towns you can get a 
th for 8d. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS AND ORNAMENTAL 
ART, 1861, 


A S?RCIAL meeting of the subscribers to the guarantee fund 
fo- carrying out the above project was held recently in the 
Koyal Dublin Society House, for the purpose of appointing the 
finance committee. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Rart., presided. 

The Chairman said a report had been drawn up, giving some 
particulars connected with the projected exhibition. He called 
on Dr. Steele to read the report. 

Dr. Steele read the report as follows :— 

“A meeting of the subscribers to the guarantee fund has been 
called for the purpose of electing a finance committee, and it has 
heen thought desirable to tuke “advantage of the occasion to lay 
before thei an account of the preparations which have heen made, 
and of the plan of operation which it is proposed to follow, in 
order to ensure thit the eoming exhibition shall be worthy of the 
society and the country. Fhe council of the Royal Dublin Society 
have entrusted the management of the exhibition toa general 
-.committee, consisting of the Committee of Fine Arts and of 
Manufactures, together with the honorary officers. and certain 
other members of the sucicty. The general committee, while re- 
serving to itself the supreme direction, has, for the convenience 
and despatch of business, been divided into four sub-committees 
—viz., of fine arte, of art manufactures, of building, and of 
printing and correspondence, whose several functions are suffi- 
ciently indicated by their titles. These snb-committees have been 
engaged in making the necessary preliminary arrangements, and 
are now in full working order. The exhibition will be held in 
the Agricultural Hall, into which the main public entrance will 
be direct through the great gateway in Kildare-street. Plans 
aud estimates have been obtained fur the gallery, which will be 
erected jiinmediately, and will form a very material addition to 
our space. Astle great spring cattle show will take place as 
usual in Easter week, the hall cannot be finally given up for the 
purpose of exhibition until April, when the requisite fittings, to 
be prepnred beforehand, will be introduced, and the arrangements 
of the pictures and other objects will be commenced; and we 
shall be enabled, it is hoped, to open the exhibition on an early 
day in the month of May. It is proposed from time to time to 
have attractive musical performances of a high cluss. Adver- 
tisements of the intended exhibition have been issued, and will 
he continued ; and we are sending out circulars inviting contri- 
butions of pictures and other works suitable for our exhibition ; 
and we trust we sliall be enabled to form a collection which will 
reflect honour on the public spirit of those who lend their valu- 
uble pictures and other precious works of art for the enlightening 
purpose of promoting art education, and of cultivating a refined 
und liberal taste amongst the people. There are many possessors 
of curious and valuable works of art, whom our circulars may 
not reach, or to whom we may not be able to make direct appli- 
cation. It is believed, moreover, that scattered throughout the 
country, and often in remote places, are many rare and precious 
ohjects well deserving a more public appreciation, but of whose 
iuterest and value the owners themselves are scarcely conscious. 
In pointing out to the committee the existence and Joculity of 
such specimens, as well as in using their influence to induce 
owners to become contributors, cffectual assistance may be given 
by all who are interested in our undertaking ; and on their co- 
operation the committee confidently rely. The finance committee, 
as representing those who have undertaken to make good the 
deficiency, should the receipts of the exhibition be inadequate, 
will exercise a general control over the expenditure, no outlay 
heing incurred without their sanction. It must consist of mem- 
ters of the Royal Dublin Society, being also contributors to the 
guarantee fund. The guarantee fund now amounts to £9,035, 
and a correct list of the subscribers up to the present time is 
now submitted ; but additional names may be still received. 

“G. SANDERS, 
“ Chairman of the Art Exhibition Committee. 

“11th January, 1861.” 


The War-office has purchased thirty acres of land adjoining the 
Thames, below Gravesend, for the erection of extensive fortitications, 

We learn from the Kikkenny Moderator that a bill ‘to authorise 
the mayor, alderman, and burgesses to make a general market in 
the city of Kilkenny, and for other purposes, is to be brought before 
parliament next session.” 

Mr. Joseph R. Kirk, sculptor, is engaged on a marble bust of 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, R.N., the distinguished commander of 
the Fox in the successful Arctic expedition, to be placed in the 
muscuin of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Mr. Malcomson has purchased Mr. Dargan's interest in the 
Foyacs Railway for (it is said) £32,000, 
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THE FIRE-ESCAPE MOVEMENT. 


APPROPRIATELY at this particular period, when public attention 
is so much directed to the necessity of ample facility being afforded 
for escape from the ravaging element, Mr. Moncrieff Wilson, 
Secretary to the Patriotic Insurance Company, prepared and read 
before the Statistical Society—affiliated to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety—an able and comprehensive paper, in which he advocates 
— ‘That a brigade for Dublin should consist of a captain and 
forty men, with eight engines, together with iron stakes, and the 
other requisites; that it would be desirable to have the brigade 
composed of police constables, the captain to be under the control 
of, and responsible to, the corporation of Dublin, or the Commis- 
sioners of Police; that a list of the names of all the men in the 
brigade should be published, with the rank, standing, and ad- 
dress of each; and that a copy of this list should be furnished to 
every policeman in Dublin; that there should be a central fire- 
station in College-green, and at least six other stations in different 
parts of the city ; that the captain of the brigade should reside 
at the central station, and that three of his men should be con- 
stantly on duty there ; that there should be a man on duty, night 
and day, at each of the other stations ; that each fireman should 
have a board over his door with ‘ Fireman’ printed in large letters 
onit; that fire-plugs should be set down all over the city, not 
more than seventy yards apart from eacl other ; that on the wall 
opposite each fire-phug, a white board, black lettered, should he 
placed, indicating the exact distance of the plug from the wall ; 
that the captain of the brigade should be held responsible not only 
for the state of discipline of his men, but also for the engines and 
other requisites being kept in the highest possible state of effici- 
ency ; that the captain of the brigade should report periodically 
to the corporation or Commissioners of Police as to the efficiency 
of the fire-plugs, especielly during frosty weather, and that he 
should be held responsible for the flre-plug directions being kept 
in a legible condition; that at fires all engines, whether brigade or 
volunteer engines, and all men employed, whether brigade-men or 
volunteers, should be entirely under the command of the captain 
of the brigade, and implicitly obey his orders and directions; that 
at fires iron stakes should be used with a sufficient quantity of 
rope to afford a clear space in front of the premises for the exer- 
tions of the brigade ; that when a fire occurs, the policeman on 
duty in the neighbourhood should instantly set off at full speed 
fur the central fire-station, sending the first policeman he may 
meet to the nearest district fire-station; and that both men as 
they run should tell every policeman they mect where the fire is, 
in order thut all the Hrewen may be duly summoned ; that the 
captain of the brigade should bave such control over the water 
supply, as at any moment, in any part of the city, to be able to 
command a sufficient supply for his purposes ; that general orders 
for the guidance of the brigade and the information of the public 
should be published ; that a certain number of the men belonging 
to the brigade should be formed into a fire-esvape and salvage 
corps under the command of a sergeant, subject to the control of 
the captain of the brigade; and that the sergeant of the fire- 
escape and salvage corps should be sent for training to Liverpool 
or London; that there should be a fire-escape at each fire-station ; 
that in each case of tire, the expenses connected with it should be 
borne equally between the owner of the property or the company 
with whom he may he insured, and the corporation or police ; and 
adds, that the expenses of all indicated, after deducting sums re- 
covered from owners of property and insurance companies, need 
not much exceed £1,0U0 a-year, also an inquest should be held 
on every fire.” 


TURKISH BATHS IN LONDON. 


A favourable site for the first set of Baths has been secured in a 
central and populous part of the West End, and the directors expect 
to be in possession thereof in a few days. A plan of the building, 
drawn under the direction of Dr. Banrer, has been submitted to the 
Directors, and arrangements are in progress for its erection, the success 
in the construction of the Dublin, and other Turkish Hot-Air Baths 
in Ireland, being a sufficient guarantee to the Shareholders for the 
perfect carrying out of the work. The building will contain twelve 
s‘ts of hot-air baths, with divans, dressiny-roows, &c., fitted up 
with every convenience and comfort w hich modern retinement 
requires, It iy intended to erect additional baths, within a short 
period, in other districts of London, when the shareholders shal] deem 
it prudent. COST OF THE First SET OF BATUS. 

Building bee ates «ee £15,500 


Preliminary expenses... ove eee 500 
Furmishing ... eos toe o- 2,009 
£18,000 
Add 10 per ceut contin sencies 1,800 
£19,800 
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THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT SYDENHAM, 
BELPAST. 


Tire beautiful design for the new church at Sydenham, in con- 
nexion with the General Assembly, and which is now in progress 
of erection, is by William J. Barre, Esq., the architect of the 
Ulster Hall, and includes a church with tower and spire, having 
sittings for a congregation of 500 persons, and schools (male and 
female), giving separate accommodation for 100 scholars.in each. 
It is being erected on a well-chosen site on the Holywood-road, 
overlooking the bay, commanding an extensive view of the 
opposite coast, and will, when completed, from the novelty of 
many of its constructional features, as well as the elegance and 
picturesque beauty of its design, prove one of the most interest- 
ing of the many religious edifices of this town and its neighbour- 
hood. The entire of the building, the tracery of the windows 
excepted, will be executed in brick, with dressings, weatherings, 
&c., of the same material. The walls of the church and tower 
will be built in red brick, with dressings of white, and further 
relieved by varying arrangements of other colours, in bands and 
devices. White brick, glazed on exterior surface, will alone be 
used in the spire. The church, which is 65 ft. Sin. in length, is 
arranged with nave and transepts, having semi-octazonal ends. 
At the south-eastern angle of the nave is placed the tower, with 
an entrance and stair to a small internal gallery placed over the 
end of the nave, The principal entrance is in the eastern side of 
the nave by an open-timbered porch adjoining the tower, a second 
entrance being provided in the gable of the opposite transept. In 
the rere wall of the transepts is an arched recess, in the centre 
of this a door leading into a passage which communicates with 
the vestry and session-rooms, and with the hall of the schools, 
The school building: projects from the rere of the transepts, and is 
two storeys in height. On the ground flour is the boys’ school, 
30 ft. by 21 ft. Itis separated from the church by a hall, with 
a porch entrance for scholars ; and in tle hall rises the stair to 
the girls’ school, which is immediately over that for the boys, and 
is of the same dimensions. The design is in the pointed style of 
the thirteenth century, but modified to suit the requirements of 
the present age and the einployment of the materials adopted. 
The elevation facing the road will present the principal gable of 
the nave, with the tower and spire rising at one extremity. It 
will be divided into two compartments in height by coloured 
bands also marking the position of the gallery in the interior. 
The lower of these compartments is broken in the centre by a 
buttress, and pierced on either side by couplet lancet windows, 
deeply recessed. Over the buttress, in the upper stage, is a large 
lunar-headed window, with tracery, of five lights, while above 
rises the barge of the steeply-pitched roof, its apex terminating 
in a richly-floriated finial, The tower, which rises square in the 
plan to about the height of the eaves of the church, is buttressed 
at the angles. Over these buttresses it is weathered into octugon 
shape, and further up is lessened in diameter by two courses of 
weatherings in white bricks, with-an intermediate dye of red. 
Above these weatherings rises the ahaft of the belfry, pierced in 
each of its compartments hy a lonored lancet light, and crowned 
by a deeply projecting cornice, from which rises the spire to a 
height of 79 feet from the base, its outline varied by trefuiled 
spire-lights, and terminating with a floriated iron vane. The 
western elevation will present a corbelled dormer rising into the 
roof, and lighting the gallery by a double lancet window, the 
buttressed side of nave, with its single-light windows, and the 
octagonal end of transept. In this transept end will be the second 
entrance to the church by a Iunar-arched doorway, with 
dleeply-recessed and chamfered jambs, while over in a dormer 
yable will be a spheric triangular window filled with tracecries. 
Beyond this transept will extend the clevation of the schools, 
their lower storey buttressed and lighted by double and single 
light windows alternating, the upper having dormer gables pierced 
hy couplet lancet lights. The caves of the church will be com- 
posed of a moulded gutter supported on a course of corhelled 
brick. The elevation of the eustern flank will be varied from 
that of the west by the open timbered porch, and transepts gable 
being occupied by a five-light window with mullions and traceried 
head. In the interior the chureh will be fitted with open 
sittings wrought and chamfered, their ends cut to an ornamental 
shape and pierced by foiled and moulded sinkings. In the nave 
these sittings will be arranged in three rows—a central one of 
double width and two side ones of single—aud will be approached 
by wisle passages four feet in width. In the transepts they will 
be arranged in two rows, one against each wall, with a broad 
central passage of six feet between. These passages will be luid 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles in diamond-shaped patterns and in 
colours—buff and white alternate—while the seated portions of 
the floor will be luid with wood. Over the extremity of the nave 
will be placed the gallery, supported ou columns, its front 
panelled and moulded, and projecting on richly Wruccricd corbels. 
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Immediately opposite in the transept wall is the arched recess 
before referred to, the head richly moulded and supported on 
jamb shafts, with floriated capitals and moulded vases. In front 
of this recess, on a platform of three steps, will stand the pulpit, 
which will be in the form of an open screen, with carved and 
traceried front. The walls of the church and schools will be 
plastered on the interior in fine grey stucco. The roof will be 
open-timbered, the rafters wrought, and stop-chamfered and 
panelled between, and will be supported on framed trusses resting 
on richly moulded corbels. The entire of the woodwork of roof 
and fittings will be stained and varnished. Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong, of Belfust, is the builder. The new church will supply a 
want much felt in the rapidly rising suburb of Sydenham. The 
beauty of the design is in the highest degree creditable to the 
architect. Towards the erection of the building, Thomas M‘Clure, 
Esq., J.P., Belmont, has most generously contributed the large 
sum of £1,000.—Belfast News-Letter. 
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PROPOSED JUNCTION OF THE DUBLIN RAILWAYS 
WITH A CATTLE DEPOT.® 


On the north side of Dublin we have the Midland Great Western 
Railway, which forms with the Dublin and Meath running into it 
at Clonsilla, the entrance channel of the whole of the western and 
north-western traffic of the country. The Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway, commanding the whole of the direct northern traffic, 
crosses the Liffey branch of the Midland, and can be casily con- 
nected with it, by which means all the north aud west of Ireland, 
besides the midland counties, will be enabled to deposit their 
cattle in the proposed market. 

The Great Southern Railway, with its dependencies, commands 
the Dublin traffic of all the south of Ireland except the coast 
traffic to the county Wicklow. The junction I recommend to 
bring it into the Midland line would commence near the gocds 
store at the King’s-bridge station, would cross the Liffey by a 
viaduct, would have a covered way under the Phanix-park only 
600 yards in length, and would run through the townlands of 
Grangegorman to the point near the seventh lock of the Royal 
Canal, where the Liffey brunch leaves the Midland Great Western. 
Railway. 

The position of this line in the vicinity of the King's-bridze is 
governed by the necessity fur having the shortest possible tunnel 
in the best position under the Phoenix Park; but the actual 
point for leaving the Great Southern and Western Railway might 
be at or near Inchicore, if preferred by the company. 

The junction I propose at the seventh lock would be at a point 
where the Midland Company posseas a large area of land, and 
where extensive sidings are iutended for the junction of the Liffcy 
b-anch, and it is there that goods and cattle trains from the 
Great Southern and Western Railway should be brought to lie 
safely waiting for the engines of the Midland company to take 
them on to the North Wall, or, if it were so agreed upon, for the 
Great Southern and Western company’s engines to tuke thei on 
as soon as the line was ascertained to Le clerr. No other arrange- 
ment would be so safe or practicable. Besides catile, there is an 
cnormous traffic in goods of every description from both the great 
railways to the Liffey at the North Wall. This traffic amounts 
to at Jeast 150,000 to 160,000 tons per annum. and is now carted 
through Dublin, to the. great incumbrance of the streeta, and at 
an expense of about £16,000 per annum. 

In the case of coals, of which 28,000 tons annually go to the 
two railways, for their own consumption, there is breakae 
in loading and unloading as an additional inconvenience and loss. 
Neither is this important trade, as regards the public supply, half 
developed under present arrangements. The coal trade is in itself 
one, the development of which would be a blessing to the inland 
country, and it would .be peculiarly beneficial to the railways by 
affording them return loads for their cuttle-waggons, which now 
go back empty to the country. 

The Liffey branch of the Midlan:] line runs along the edge of 
the docks, halfa mile long, of the Royal Canal, opening by tidul 
gates into the river Liffey. These docks, after some not very ex- 
tensive alterations, would receive all tne colliers for the railway 
businesg, aud enable the companies to take the coals direct into 
their waggons, The same process would opply to other goods, 
in all cases where complete cargoes, or a large part even, were 
destined for juland consumption. 

The railway companies themselves consume vast quanties af 
heavy goods, such as irou, timber, coals, and other stores, and it 
would be a great advantage to them to have a connection with the 
Liffey by rail, were it only to save the painful transit of boilers, 
locomotive engines, and rolling stock made in England, andl 
dragged by long teams of horses from the Liffey through the 
streets of Dublin to their termini. 


- EAN traet from the report of George W. Hemins, Ksq., C.22, tu bs Grate 
tie Duke ef Leister and the Right lon, Ke M. O'Ferrall, M.R. 
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I have not as yet alluded to the connecting of the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway with the North Wall. This does not appear to 


me to be a matter of very great importance -at present. Being 
chicfly a coast line, its trade in cattle to Dublin will not be very 
considerable, and it is well known that there Is no gonds traffic 
from the Kingstown and Bray section of it. Both the Harcourt- 
read and Westland-row termiu] might be connected with the 
Cireat Sonthern by a line along the banks of the Grund Canal, or 
more inland, parallel to the canal, if necessary. Mr. Blakiston, 
(*.E., has proposed a direct junction from the Liffey branch to the 
Kingstown line by a tunnel under the Liffey. This would bea 
very complete and convenient mode of effecting the object, but I 
apprehend that fur some time to come the cost of it would be con- 
sidered an insuperable objection. Should the packet service from 
Galway to America increase as greatly in importance as it is 
hoped it will, there would no doubt be a great advantage in com- 
municating without break of line from Kingstown Pier to Galway 
Pier; and this tunnel would in my opinion be, setting aside ex- 
pense, the most direct way of obtaining it.* 

The Liffey branch at the North Wall will have lines into the 
proposed cattle market on one side, and along the canal docks 
on the other side. Steamers to be freighted entirely with cattle 
from the railways may he run alongside the rail in the docks. 

The discussion of the best mode of uniting the railways entering 
Dublin would be incomplete if I omitted to state, that it has 
recently been proposed to lay down tramways through some of 
the principal thoroughfares, especially those leading to Rathmines, 
but Iam not aware whether the promoters contemplated even- 
tually joining all the railway termini or the extension of their 
Jines into the cross strects. Tramways, or street raila, have been 
Jaid down in neurly all the large cities of the United States. They 
unite the railways entering them, and carry on, at least, the pas- 
senger traftic of the principal thoroughfares ; and I am sure they 
have, on the whole, been worked with considerable profit. 

Tt is quite possible that in some of the main streets and suburban 
roads in Dublin, tramways might be laid down without difficulty, 
and be worked at a profit for passengers; and I am also of 
opinion that the termini of all the railways might be united by 
them ; but even if this were accomplished in despite of existing 
difficulties, prejudices, and want of confidence in their value as a 
comierciul enterprise, I am still of opinion that the junction line 
which I propose to run from the Kiug's-bridge station of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, to the seventh lock on the 
Midland Railway, at the commencement of the Liffey branch, and 
the branch line from the Drogheda railway to the terminus of the 
Liffey branch, near the North Wall should be executed, and for 
these reasons :—It can never be hoped that long trains of goods, 
cattle, or agricultural produce, intended to be shipped direct for 
England, can be carried straight on from the King’s-bridge station 
or the Wicklow station through the streets of Dublin to the pro- 
posed New Cattle Market on the North Lots or the North Wall. 
Without going into details, it is sufficient to say that the obstruc- 
tion such trains would cause to public thoroughfares, even at 
nizht, would he too great to contemplate; nor do I believe any 
traction would suit for them except the locomotive. 


A NEW GENERAL CATTLE MARKET. 


The description of the proposed market would be as follows :— 
A space of fiftcen to twenty acres would be purchased. There 
would be a sufficient wall or enclosure all round, and the level of 
the space so enclosed would be brought up to a proper height by 
the surplus earth (of which there will be a large quantity) ex- 
cavated in the course of the construction of the Liffey branch, 
and the proposed junction line between the Great Southern and 
Western and the Midland railways, The market for cattle, 
sheep, swine, &c., would therefore be at the same level as the 
rails of the Liffey branch, the wharves of the Canal Dock and 
the North Wall, Five acres would be covered in and systemati- 
cally Jaid out in departments for cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, and 
swine. The whole area would be paved with the hardest bricks 
set in cement, with the proper channels for the urine and dung; 
part would be arranged in stalls, and part would be devoted to 
pens, but all would be covered and well lighted from above. 
Ventilation would, of course, be not forgotten, and receptacles 
would be placed at most convenient situations for the collection 
and removal of the excreta. Water pipes would be laid on from 
the third lock of the Roval Canal as well as from the Public 
Water Works, so that an umply suthcient supply would always be 
attainable, at a small cost, for complete purification by regular 
scouring with deck brushes after euch market day. A small 
purt of the covered space would be reserved for the offices of the 


salesmen and for banking purposes, and a comfortable house of 


refreshinent wonld be erected in cacli corner, these houses would 
in such a situation, no doubt, let at very remunerative rents. 

® A steam ferry across the Liffey at or about the same point has been talked 
of, but this, for many obvious reasons I consider quite inudmissible. 
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Convenient standing room also under cover would be provided 
for butchers’ carts. The whole market would, in fact, present 
very much the appearance of an unusnally large railway station, 
covered with an iron roof supported on iron columns; the offices 
of the salesmen, clerks of the market, und banks heing placed 
along one side, the gates for the admission of the animals from 
the railways and roads occupying another, while a side ulso would 
he devoted to the exit gates to the canal dock and North Wall ; 
the fourth side would be adjacent to the slanghter-honses, 
through which there would be passages. I may conclude by 
stating, that the building would be fire-proof. 


With reference to that portion of the above document which 
advocates the removal of the present market at Smithfield, Messrs. 
Ganly, Suns, and Parker, eminent salesmasters, have addressed 
the following to the Irish press :— 


‘© GBNTLEMEN—Although, as Smithfleld salesmen, we have 
much to be affected for good or evil by removing Smithfield mar- 
ket, yet, in justice to the agricultural interests of Ireland, we 
most readily admit the necessity of some change to meet the 
wants of an increased supply of stock to our market, poured in by 
railway facilities from all quarters. No one who will for one day 
witness the thronged state of our present market, and the vile 
abuse given the cattle, forcing them through crowded passages, 
can reasonably resist the absolute necessity that exists for some 
remedy ayainst it. We are also of opinion that a free, spacious 
and open market, where every man can sell for himself, or employ 
a salesman at pleasure, is duc to the Irish feeder. The place to 
hold the newo market is the all-important point to every one con- 
cerned, The North Wall, recommended by Mr. Hemans in his 
official report, is by no means the proper place, simply because 
there are no grass lands in that neighbourhood, and because the 
sale and shipping of stock differ in details from all other merclan- 
dise. Stock arriving at the North Wall on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, for seven or eight months of the year, for Thursday’s market, 
should be driven back through the city to the grass fields avail- 
able round Inchicore, the banks of the Liffey, Richardson's fields, 
Glasnevin, &c., to await the market day; they should then once 
more be driven back through the city to market. When sold, 
they should again come back through the city to grass, awaiting 
the shipping days—Fridays and Saturdays, when they should a 
fourth time pass through the city on their way to the shipping. 
The question i3, why not establish vour new market in the open 
fields midway between the termini of the Great Southern and 
Western and Midland Great Western lines, where the stock can 
xo to grass and livery stables,—hoth of which are already esta- 
blished in those localities,—avoid long driving of the cattle, in- 
convenience to the citizens, increased freight on the owners, anil 
serious abuse of their cattle? By holding the new market in 
that locelity, the great majority of railed cattle by the two prin— 
cipal lines would be landed beside the market, and close by their 
grass fields. Those driven by road from the feeding lands 
of Ireland, it will be seen by the geography of the country, 
should arrive at those established grass Jands without tonching 
on the city. Thus the whole nuisance of cattle driving through 
the city could be avoided ; for it could be no great additional 
trouble to shippers to drive their cattle from that locality to the 
shipping by the Circular-road from Phibsborough ; or, even if 
they did drive through the city, it would only have to be done 
once, instead of four times, as already shown. 


“With the project of a railway joining all the termini to the 
intended Liffey branch, as far as general merchandise is concerned, 
we have nothing to say or do; but we take this early opportunity 
of forewarning all whom it nay concern that what suits merchan- 
dise, that eats nothing, is wholly inapplicable to stock, that must 
be fed seven or cight months in the year on pasturage, which, by 
the shortest process of selling and shipping, must be two and 
sometimes three or four nights on pasturage near Dublin. For 
the house-fed cattle there is already ample provision in the 
suburbs of the city adjoining this locality; so that gencral con- 
venience seems to say, leave us in the fields. 

“ We do not hesitate to aftirm that a share in a market at the 
North Wall for sale of cattle would be difficult to turn into cash ; 
but why all the farmers’ hay and straw would be hawked through 
the city to the North Wall, and back avain for consumption, is 
what we cannot sce the utility of. If it shall so happen, the 
sooner a new Carlisle-bridge. of treble its present breadth, is built, 
the better for the public. We write principally for the sake of our 
agricultural friends, to whom we are so deeply indebted for many 
years’ patronage; but it may not be amiss to say to our fellow- 
citizens, keep the cattle, pigs, loads of straw and hay, &c., outside 
your city, it you wish to have a clear pass, and avoid serious 
obstruction.” 
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A NEW PAINT. 


BEING in Paris last autumn ona short professional tour, f sought 
for any thing that, within the architectural circle, might appear’ 
new, or even applied in a different manner than with us at the 
present time. Whilst descending the stuircase of my hotel I was 
much struck with the appearance of the treads of the steps. I 
found on examination that the strings were painted and grained 
in the uanal manner, but that the treads and risers were covered 
with a thickish cout of some hard mixture, having rather a glossy 
surface and somewhat of a yellowish orange tint. This was luid 
on each side of the steps—carpeting occupying the centre part 
az usual. The top wuter-closet was out of order, and early on 
the following morning workmen were engaged remedying the de- 
fects, and I found it already painted with the peculiar coating I 
had noticed on the stairs. | Not only were the seat and riser of 
the closet covered, but also the wall, to a height of about three 
feet ; the floor also, which was of tiles, had the same preparation 
of it; all dry and comfortable to the touch. The same day, while 
going over the fine library of St. Geneviéve, and in the gronnd- 
floor rooms, those devoted to the manuscripts, I observed that the 
floor of tiles was likewise covered with a similar preparation, 
which had been put on some time ; the recesses hetween the cases 
appeared nearly as good as when first done, but the passages were 
worn in some places quite down to the tiles. The attendant snoke 
much in favour of the cleanliness of the preparation, which he 
said was of a resinous character. I noticed that it was the same 
as that employed at the hotel, bnt could not obtain from him any 
further information respecting it. Since my return home I have 
endeavoured to gain some knowledge of the material from those 
more conversant with French productions ; bunt it is only very 
lutely that I have seen a notice of this “ new paint,” described in 
a public journal, and as I am sure the merits of it are not publicly 
known, I have ventured to submit my knowledge of its use for 
the henetit of your rea:lers. 

This new vehicle dries, it is said, as rapidly as glue, an‘ is as 
supple and solid as oil. It is composed in the proportion of 10 lbs. 
of purified yellow wax, 10 Ibs. of linseed-oil, 8 Ibs. of spirits of 
turpentine, and 5 1bs. of common resin. The wax is dissolved 
separately in the linsced-oil, and the resin in the spirits of tur- 
pentine, by heat, and are subsequently intimately mixed, when 
they form a pasty compound, In this condition it may he em- 
ployed as a priming, being nearly colorless after application. 
When itis tobe used. asa vehicle for eolr, the pirments,eroand | renee to te leader on Baller’ Tender ns at peor 
third of the volume of the vehicle, and then spirits of turpentine an spat uaue Sadie apie Seder cericd at oe tie 
4 quantity strain to ee the desired amount of liquidity. Crna cheacell V have unite three for a Roman Catholic church 

o soon as the turpentine has evaporated, the coat of paint will | ; ; : i i 
support rubbing, if not too hard, without damace ; but it takes : ie Ce: Kerry end ee ae ie ee t ae 
Pere agegheeceatark Wey : place, according to plane by a London ore eae architect 

cance : ; enders for son - 

For this information as to the formation of the eompound, I am | nust he paid for making new plans and altering othere, and why 


indebted to the Building News, and perhaps should not have felt . nee toe enliuliteld 
so interested in it, but for the practical knowledge gained pre- eae eal ask for some recompense for enlly "6 


viously. I did not sce any use of it out of doors, but should 
imagine from its composition that it would withs{and the effects of 


Correspondence. 


BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDRR. 

Srr—Thanks to your very useful publication, an initiative has 
been assumed in the matter of supplying bills of quantities, and 
checking to some extent the extravagant differences which occur 
in tenders ; indeed U often thought you should have made a stir 
in this matter before, but better late than never. It is really 
monstrous the expense | (and of course every one like me) am put: 
to in supplying estimates. Tam frequently called upon by 
architects to send in proposals for works which it afterwards turns 
out are never exeented ; and if 1am busy T must employ a sur- 
veyor at considerable cost, becanse without giving offence and 
losing the chance of future patronage, I cannot refuse ; but how 
many builders are there who cannot tuke out quautities at all, 
aud who ure in every instance oblized to he at the expense, which 
is only occasional with me, or tender by guess, a8 you Lave de- 
scribed? Surely it is not too much to ask, if either information 
is wanted, or a building really intended, that it is done withont 
aerious cost 10 the party supplying it. In numerous instences in 
private practice, estimates are called for inerely for the purpose of 
cutting down the price (if he will submit to it) of the builder in- 
tended to be employed ; and here where a direct saving is iu- 
tended to be effected, it is rather hard thut I should he made the 
medium of reducing my brother builder to a low profit, at an ex- 
peuse of several pounds to myself. Some of the architects, I 
fear, will not go the whole hog with me in this, as I am convinced 
the juniors frequently inform their patrons that a building ean be 
erected for a sum much beneath its value, and they are not anxious 
to go into detail, fearing it would then come to too much money ; 
but this is reatly very foolish, and I wonder these young men 
would not foresee the consequenecs to themselves—the buileings; 
in many cases, left unfinished, a large amount of annoyance pro- 
duced to all parties, and an injury done to the fair builder, whu 
would have taken the work at a reasonable profit. 

It is hard to change people out of old practices. I am getting 
old now, yet I hope to live to see the day when supplying bills 
of quantities to builders will be the rule and not the exception. 
—Yours, &¢., A BUILDER. 


A subscriber in the south of Freland writes as follows with re- 


the weather; nor am I at all able to give any criterion of the COMPETITION ESTIMATES. 
expense in comparison with our usnal painting. As_-I lefore re- TO THE EDITOR OF THE PUBLIN BUILDER. 


marked, it is laid on thick, say about one-sixteenth of an inch, Srr—Building is a noble profession if properly attended to, and 
or somewhat less, and for two at least of the purposes above | one of which all in connexion with it might feel justly proud. 
mentioned, I should expect that the cheapest mode of completing | But there are so many drawbacks, or what I may call grievances 
the work would have been preferred ; if so, this would of course | —many of our own creation—with which the builder who intends 
be in favour of the ‘‘ new paint.” ; ‘| to act fairly bas to contend with, that I am often inclined to 

There did not appear to be any smell such as is always given | throw my avocation aside in disgust. In your last No. you have 
out by the common paint, and it was done in one application, | taken up a subject of much moment, and one which indirectly 
whereby the household was relieved of the well-known diaagree- | affects the entire machinery of building—namely, the preparation 
ableness attendant on two or three coats, and the stickiness whilst | of estimates for corfpetition. There can be nothing more annoy- 
drying curing the next three, four, or more days, according to | ing than after having spent possibly a week in carefully preparing 
the weather. Perhaps some of your “ painter readers’? may be | an estimate, and when you bave sent in your proposal to find some 
inclined to try the recipe given, and report the result in your | reckless hair-brained fellow has heen declured the contractor, at 
journal. 1 much regretted that the few days’ stay in Paris pre- | g snm little more than half what you well know to he a very 
vented my giving more attention to the subject, but its being a | moderate and scarcely remunerating price. Although this gene- 
first visit, with plenty to look at in a few days, must plead my | rally finds its level within a short period, it effects un incalculable 
eA CUSE: ee : : amount of injury : depriving the fuir builder of his business and 

I am sure it is worth a consideration by the architect, even in | connexion, and having him set down as monstrously high iu his 
these days of “ no shams,” for there are many occasions when | charges. 6¢T would never employ,” said the proprictor of a 
such a,preparation would be invaluable, as for floorings, covering | monster house to me one day, “ any but the builder whose esti- 
old woodwork, &c.; and probably its colorless quality would | mate was lowest ; because, in the event ofextra work, the others, 
render it applicable in cases where outside work was necessary to | [| am convinced ” would lay on in proportion to their respectise 
be protected from the weathier, and yet where it might be de- | anionnts.” But little did this gentleman know the contrary would 
sirable to exhibit the material itself. W. P. be the fact, and that the highest tender could often he the cheapest 
bargain in the end, as I ain positive he has since found out fre- 

Nonty oF Iretaxp Ramway Brours.—In the list of railway | quently to bis cost. But this system is never-teasng and cun- 
bills for next session we find the following from the north of Ireland :— { tinuous, a3 no sooner iz one mushroom striken down than another 
Banbridye Extension, Enniskillen and Bundoran, Londonderry and ! rises in its place; while it sometimes happens these people fare 
Lough Swilly, Downpatrick and Newry Junetion, Dublin and Autrim | better than honester folk, as by some hook or crook they Manage 
Junction, Portadown, Dungannon, and Omagh Junction. to get out of their contract liability, and then the work is all 
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' Stainel Glass Works— 43, 
MING WILLIAM-STREET, 
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measured, and the hizhest rates allowed, by which means their 
employers, who would not listen to any ‘hints in the beginning, 
generally find they bave to pay a pretty round sum for their 
whistles, and, to use a very homely phrase, ‘‘ the d——]}’s cure to 
then.” I often thought a remedy could be devised for this, and 
I think you are ina fair way of providing it. I am not one to 
blame the architects, because wken a cheap John is recommended 
to their principals, they cannot—without appearing to have an 
object in view—say against him; but I think they ought in all 
cases to prepare themselves with. an approximate value, so as to 
be able properly to pronounce upon the amounts, and the only 


Gasuicats 1n Rarnway Trainxs.—A very successful effort has 
been made on the Eust Lancashire section of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway to light the carriages of a passenger train with 
gas. The invention is Mr. Newall’s (the inventor of continuous 
railway breaks), and the gas is kept in a flexible receiver, in the 
guard’s van. From the van iron tubes carry the gas over the tops 
of the carriages, the connexion between the pipes on each carriage 
being made of flexible tubing. From the pipes over the tops of the 
carriages short suspenders drop into each compartment of the 
carriages, to which are attached neat brackets and glass globes. 
Thus a flood of light by which passengers may read comfortably is 


way this can be done is by ane your advice.—I am, Sir, | obtained, and considerable warmth is imparted by the lamps, while 


yours, A SUBSCRIBER. 


| all foul air escapes through the roof. 


EDWARD J. HARTY, Chromo and Engineering Lithographer and General 
Draughtsman, executes in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, and with 
despatch, every description of Lithography, Chromo-lithography, and Steel and 
Copper-Plate Printing, Artistic or Commercial. 

PERSPECTIVES in outline or Colour, and Paper Drawings generally, produced 
in a superior style, with despatch and economy. Application for Estimates will 


meet with prompt attention. 


Removed from No. 9, Dame-street, to No. 29 in the 


same Street (exactly opposite Crow-street). 


CLAR K’S 
PATENT SELF-COILING REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 
FOR SHOP FRONTS AND PRIVATE HOUSES, 


THE MOST SIMPLE, SECURE, AND CHEAP SHUTTER 
EXTANT, 


In Wood, Steel, or Iron, 2s. 6d., 88. Gd., and 5s. per Fuot super. 


The Engraving represents the Shutters being opened without the 
aid of Machinery of any description. 


BRASS SASH-BARS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &c., &c. 


To Her Majesty's Board of Works. 


15, GATE-ST., LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON 


Religions Prints and SS ~@ Altars in 
— BOUIN PRURDMBIN ¢ — 
Ficares in Ivory & = Tabernacles, 
Composition. ARTISTS, GLASS PAINTERS, CHURCH Baers, ke 
Blatioas of the DECORATORS & EMBELLISHERS ; Designs & Estimates 
Croas WORKERS IN weal on 
ge GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, AND IRON; one 
Bares aad Lambert's oars MP. T. EARLEY, 
Publications, Eger at the Depot, 
a4 ALL KINDS OF SACRED VESSELS, e 
S PEM ETS 48, GRAFTOS.S?, 
Ret. H. Formsby's CHALICES, MONSTRANCES, &e. o 
[ustrated Works, &¢. 48, GRAFTON-ST., DUBLIN. 


Stone and Wood Carving Works—1, UPPER CAMDEN-STREET, DUBLIN. 


GREAT 
NEW 


Metal Works—i166G, 


London Office—13, 


CHARLES-STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
STRAND. 


HALL HILL, 
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Aron Founders, Plumbers, Xe. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, BULLDERS, 
QUARRYMEN, ETC. 
) VERY description of Siovets, 
SLtepors, HAMMERS, Picks, Steel, Crab Winches, 
Petter Biocxs, Coars; Mason's, Smuitn’s, and WoRK- 
MEN'S Too.s of all kinds. 


THOMAS HENSHAW & CO., 
HARDWARE “MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6, CHRIST CHURCIL PLAGE, 


AND 
81, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


CHEAP IRONMONGERY. 


WELL ASSORTED STOCK of! 


BUILDERS’ and FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, also GARDEN and WORKMEN'S ‘TOOLS 
of all kinds, which are offered at the lowest price of 
the day, for Cash, at 

EGGINTON & CO.'S (Late Fitznenrr's), 


No. 160, CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN, 


EW Bavance Rortiwe BRIDGE. 
KENNY’S PATENT. 

The undersigned beg to cull the attention of En- 
gincers and the Public to the above description of 
Ypening Bridge, us now being constructed for the 
entrance to the St. George’s Dock, Custom-house 
Quay, Dublin, for the Board of Works, which will be 
found superior to the ordinary Swivel Bridge, both 
in point of simplicity of Construction and Cost, 

Plans and Specifications furnished, and Licenses 
granted on application to 

TURNER AND GIBSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, BALL’s-BRIDGE, 
DUBLIN. 


| ITCHEN RANGES, Drawingroom 
of Builders’ Ironmongery. MAURICE BROOKS, 
SACK VILLE-PLACE, Dublin. 


WILLIAM TURNER, 
eames OWN FOUNDRY & IRON 
WORKS, 

103, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. 

Cast-Tron Girvrens, Plain and Ornamental Pitiars, 
Moulded and Plain Gurrenrs, Tank Plates, Gas Rectorts 
and Pipes, Kitehen Range Work, Millwright, Cust- 
ings, Lalconies, Brackets, Staircase Ballusters, ete., 
supplied. <A large varicty of Models for the above 
in stock. 


i 


every description for Gas and Water Companies, 
Millwrights, Builders, Plumbers, &c., made at 
SEVILLE IRON WORKS, SEVILLE-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, DUBLIN. 


eeee: TURNER ann GIBSON, 
Manufacturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, 

Fruit Houses, Piry: Pits, etc. 

ORNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, 
Trellises, Flower Stands, Vases, etc. 

Gkanpd’ Entrance Gates, Guard Railings, Farm 
Gates, Hurdles, and Strained Wire Fencing, ete. 

Inon Roors for Railway Stations, Brewerics, Gas 
Works, and Farm Buildings, ete. 

Warming & VENTILATING Dweiling Houses, Prisons, 
Conservatories, Mills, and Publie Buildings, ete. ; 
House, Laundry, Cooking, and Steaming Appa- 
ratus. 

Bripces, Girnenrs, Iron Lattice, Bowstring, Suspen- 
sion, Patent Balance Rolling, and Swivel Bridges, 
and Floor Girders 

T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their trork, 


to the Iron Conservatories, Heating, etc., as erected | 


at the Rorat Botanic Garpens, Kew; the Inver 
Circ.e Botanic, ReGeEnt’s Park; Cuentennan;: 
VicrreGgat Lopce; GLasyevin; and various Works 
by them throughout the United Kingdom. 


| OBERT MACLAREN & (CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN 
PIPES, for Gas or Water, by an IMPROVED 
PATENT. 


GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS 
and WROUGHT-IKON TUBR MAKERS, 


‘TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC. 
|B ced and DRAUGHT effectually 


excluded from the bottoms of French case- 
inents by T. Surra‘’s Liprovep SELF ActING WATER- 
BAkn. A working Model can be seen atthe Mann- 
factory, 14, Queen-strect, Oxford-street, W., or a 
Sketch will be sent on application. 
Jron and Brass Espaynioletta Bolts of a superior 
quality at reduced prices, 


Bright Grates, Fenders, Fire lrons, and all kinds | 


— 

‘Statuary, Marbles, Cements. 

“fo BUILDERS, CHIMNEY PIECE 
MANUFACTURERS, «c. 

PURE ITALIAN spn ade FROM THE 

| The Subscribers ek offer to the trade a choice 


assortment of White Veined Marble Slabs—of various 
sizes—which they will dispose of at reduced prices to 


close sales. 
H. and W. SCOTT, 
31, EDEN QUAY. 


EMENT—ROMAN, PORTLAND, 


MASTIC, & PLASTER of PARIS. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY’S-ABBEY. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC. 
(| TAMES HOGAN AND SONS, 


PLain and ORNAMENTAL Stucco PLAsrerens, 
CreMENT Workers, &c., 
168, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 

Beg leave to state that they will furnish every des- 
cviption of Plaster Ornaments for the Decoration of 
Cornices, Centre Pieces for Ceilings, at Modcrate 

| Prices and on the Shortest Notice. 
Country Orders strictly attended to. 


BEST CEMENTS. 


| Reed CEMENT, PORTLAND 
\V CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
10, Sin Jonn’s-Quay, Duswry. 
GeonGck IHlotmes and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above materials of genuine quality, direct 
from the best munufacturers. Also Sewerage Pipes, 
Junctions, Bends, de. 


Plaster of Paris. 


Jolin’s Patent Stucco 


foman Cement Cement. 
Portland Cement. Keene's Patent Marble 
Putent Mastic Cement. Cement. 


Of the best quality, to be had of 


ALMON RICE, AND GO. 
3, ANGLESEA-STREET. 
Also Crown, Shect, and Plate Glass; Fire Bricks: 
Tiles, &c ; Painters’ and Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 


STEAM MILLS AND MaNuFAcTORY—CROWN-ALLEY. 
Established, a.p. 1780. 


—$——— 


HIMNEY PIECES— in Italian, Bel- 
gian, Irish, and English Marble; Enamelled Slate, 
and Cast Iron: suitable for Drawing-rooms, Dining- 
rooms, Bed-rooms. &c. A very large Stock to select 
from. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-place, Dublin. 


Magic Lanterns—Dissolving Views. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND TWELVE SLIDES IN 
BOX, ABOUT 40 PICTURES, 7s. 6d. 
Descriptive Catalogues for One Stamp. 


PECTACLES—MICROSCOPES— 


TELESCOPES.—Finest steel frames, with real | 


Brazil Pebbles, 7s. Gd. and Los. 6d.; ditto, best ghisses 


5s. Gd. and 4s. Gd.; Solid Gold, with pebbles, 50s., THE NEW 


for all sights. 

Country residents accurately suited by stating age, 
enclose stamps, or P.O. order, payable, Upper Buker- 
strect, London. 

MICROSCOPES, on an angle, two powers, and 
every necessary, in cabinet, magnifying 20,000 times, 
25s. Ditto, magnifying 10,000 times, 12s. Gd. Ditto, 
60',000 times, 84s.; all warranted achromatic. Draw- 
ing Instruments, complete in boxes, at 2s. tid., 4s. 6d., 
Gs. Gd., 10s, Gd., 21s., 308s., up to 100s. All kinds of 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments to order; 
Theodolites, &c. 

POCKET TELESCOPES, define 5 miles, 12s. 6d. ; 
(ditto, 10 miles, 21s.; ditto, and showing all heaveuly 

bodies, 50s. 
lbescriptive Catalogues for 2 stamps of all the above 
N.B.—A liberal Discount allowed to Schools and 
Lecturers, and the Trade. 
BERNARD DAVIS, 430, Euston-road, Regent's- 
park, London, Optician to the Opthalmic Institutions. 
| All goods exchanged if not approved of. 


} OTHOUSES FOR THE MILLION. 
On the principle Invented and Patented by Sir 
| Joseph Paxton, M.P., combining simplicity, cleap- 
ness, excellence, and durability, being capable of 
| fulfilling, in the most perfect manner, all the require- 
ments of Horticulture, 

| Lean-to Houses, 30 feet in length, can be had for 
iless than £17, and Span-roofs, 30 feet in length, for 
| £33, and every other dimension ut proportionately 
low prices. Delivered free to any Railway Station 
round London. 

Illustrated Circulars, with Lists of Prices, can be 
bad on prepaid application to SAMUEL MEREMAN, 
‘7, atte Mauz East, Lunvun. 


Oils, Colours, Glass, &e 


ANNIN’S Wholesale and Retail 
Drva, Or, CoLour, and Grass WAREHOUSE, 
2, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET. 
(near D'Olier-street.) 
Cattle Medicine of all kinds. 
N.b.—Every article is warranted gennine, and at 
the lowest price. 


ROPAGATING GLASSES, & Gar- 


DEN Caps for covering Flowers. A large Steck at 
| JOHN CARRICK’S, 6, MAR 


J 


Y'S-ABBEY. 
NION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 


The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, mann- 
factured by this company, can be had at the the 
lowest in the market, shipped to an ‘Trelanw. 

H. SIBTHORPE axp 3oN, 


Agents for Ireland, 
11 AND 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN, 


TSELe GLASS, Bong man Grass, 
| Panian Vasrs, Figures, & Hyacrstm Grasses. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


YOOM PAPER, in great variety, at 
U MAURICE ei SACK VILLE-PLACE, Dublin. 
LASS SHADES—Rowunp, Ovat, 
and Square, with Gilt, Black, and Inlaid Stands. 
JOHN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


OSEPH O’LEARY, DECORATOR, 

Painter, Room Paper Manufacturer, and Dealer 

in Window Glass, and Laminated Lead fur Damp 
Walls, No. 1, TEMPLE-LANE, Dame-street. 


GREENHOUSE GLASS. 
(GENTLEMEN requiring GLASS for 
GREENHOUSES will be supplied, on the 
CUKAPEST terms, at P. G. DUNNE’ Grass Wanre- 
llousE, 112, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN, 
Pilate Glass (best quality) sold at a proportionately 


cheap rare. 


P LATE GLASS kept in Stock and 
supplied immediately, whereby the usual delay 

in ordering from the Manufactory is avoided. 
MAURICE BROOKS, Sack VILLE-PLace, DUBLtx, 


eben A 
VVINDOW GLASS—Cnown, Suter, 


PLate, Powtsnep, anp Rover. 
JOUN CARRICK, 5, MARY'S-ABBEY. 


LATE GLASS, Prer axnp Crise 
iLAsses, of the largest dimensions, Sisvenko; 
and all sizes, Si.vexep and UnsiLversp, for mirror, 
sushes, and shop fronts. ; 
WALTER BURKE, 


PLATE, CROWN and 
SHEET GLASS ‘WAREHOUSE, 
100, M/PDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN, 
Wittianm H, Harris begs to inform the 
and Public, that he has opened the above Establish- 
ment, and to assure them that any orders entrusted 


'tohim shall have his immediate attention. Grass 


cut to all sizes, and GLAZING EXECUTED at moderate 
prices. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
ITRIFIED SEWAGE PIPES.— 


JOSEPH KELLY has a large Stock, at his 


| Stores, JOMN-STREET, which will be sold at re 


duced rates, 
THE CITY SAW MILLS, 
TIMBER AND SLATE STORES, 
66 aud 67, THUMAS-SIRERT, DUBLIN, 
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The Dublin Builder. 


Vor. III.—No. 28. 


RECREATION FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


“wy IE boy sop is said to have humbled a venerable sage 
CY —descanting on loss of time occasioned by indulgence in 

play—by the simple theory “ that the bow always strunz 
seon becomes unfit for its purpose ;” hence the moral is deducible 
that the faculties of man, be they the mental or the physical, 
engaged in active pursuits will ultimately lose their capacity if 
not refreshed hy recreation. To no member of the community is an 
eccasional respite from Jabour more essential than to the toiling 
artizan, who lives by the sweat of his brow; and when such 
combines tlic double element, its advantages ure considerably en- 
hanced. Education and the usages of modern society have taught 
him to feel that he has an opinion of his orn, and moreover that 
be hae a right to exercise it, as wellas him to whom Damc 
Fortune has been more propitious in the distribution of her worldly 
favours, also that he and his master are alike creatures of the 
same species, and that the same Almighty Being presides over 
the existence and destinies of both. They have taught him to 
claim proportionate privileges for lis resources, and be prepared 
morally to oppose monopoly or innovation. 

A most laudable movement is being proceeded with in this city 
for the simultaneous elevation of the working classes on the social 
scale and contribution to their physical recreation, in the endea- 
vour to induce the Royal Dublin Society to permit the opening of 
the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin on Sundays. The following is 
an abstract of the particulars of an important meeting which took 
place on the evening of the 12th inst., in the Hall of the Regular 
Bricklayers’ Society, Cuffe-street. 

A deputation, consisting of Mr. James Haughton, Pro- 
fessor Hennessy, Mr. O’Mahony, and other gentlemen, with 
Bir. M‘Evoy as honorary secretary, waited on the body 
for the purpose of urging co-operation. Kach of the ahove- 
named addressed the meeting—which was somewhat thinner than 
would have been otherwise, owing to its being a festival night—to 
the fullowing purport: —That as the Royal Dublin Society derives 
eo much of its income through Governmental hands from the 
pockets of the masses, tle claims of the latter to participate in 
one of the chicf advautages of the institution, the Botanic Gar- 
dens—and, owing to their avocations, only available to them on 
Sundays—ought to be regarded ; moreover that a precedence is 
afforded fur the reasonableness thereof by the fact of the Queen 
herself having caused the Botanic Gardens at Kew to be opened, 
and that no detriment arose from the boon by misconduct or in- 
fringement of the rules. 

Mr. Haughton observed that for three years an ineffee- 
tual agitation had been pursued to induce the Society to grant 
this privilege, that a mujority of the members were antago- 
nistic, and that they, individually, not the Society as a boy, were 
to be censured. Ie also alluded to the fact, that the grant of a 
similar privilege by the Royal Zoological Seciety was the means 
of preserving that concern from decuy, owing to fuilure of the 
funds, and that the conduct of the crowds frequenting the Gardens 
ia the Phoenix Park was most praiseworthy. Should the Dublin 
Society still persist in refusing, the alternative was left to apply 
to higher quarters, and it should be resorted to. Mr. M‘Evoy 
followed, and said that those who knew Lord Granville—to whom 
in his official capacity they should apply to compel the Society to 
acquiesce—knew that he was ever anxious to contribute to the 
public benefit, and would not turn a deaf ear to this request. 
Mr. Flood (one of the body) remarked that the Botanic Garden 
was a bona fide garden, and as such should be open to the public. 
He referred to the influence of botanical study on the arts of 


architecture, painting, sculpture, and others ; to the origin of the 
Corinthian capital, suggested to the sculptor Callimachus by the 
Acanthus leaf; and to a circumstance which came under his 
own immediate observation of a friend and companion—a ajlver- 
chaser—stooping to pick from the roadside, during an excursion, 
leaves from which to model his foliage. All the speaker’s remarks 
were peculiarly trite and suitable, evidencing a very uncommon 
amount of ability of which many in a much superior worldly 
position might be proud. He concluded by proposing a resolution 
declaring ‘‘ the closing of the Botanic Gardens on Sundays to be 
a grievance which should be redressed.” 

Mr. O'Mahony reviewed the arguments of those opposed {to the 
opening of the Hotanic Gardens, and exposed their fallacy. He 
denied that the public of Dublin had ever been guilty of such an 
uct of Vandalism as wantonly to injure or destroy any objects, 
whether rare plants or works of art, exhibited in places of public 
resort, and commented on the hypocritical plea which would fain 
deprive the public of healthful recreation on Sundays, calling on 
the tradesmen of Dublin to unite in obtaining what was sought 
fur, not as a boon, but asa privilege and a right to which they 
were justly entitled. 

Mr. Glynn moved the adoption of a petition to Parliament for 
the object above stated. It waa seconded by Mr. Denis Byrne, 
and passed unanimonsly. 

Professor Hennessy combated the objections which had been 
raised to the proposition of opening the Gardens to the public, aud 
pointed out the public benefit certain to result from the conces- 
sion of such a privilege to the citizens. 

A petition for the above purpose was then signed by each member 
present, and several volunteered to procure additional signatures 
in the Mansion House Ward. * 

Now we are not disposed to question the right of any person to 
do what he pleases with his own property—every man is the king 
of his castle—but we must in plain parlance ask can it be possible 
that in the midst of an enlightened body of universal renown— 
such as is unquestionably the Royal Dublin Society—there is to 
be found even a minority of members with ‘* soul so dead” as to 
selfishly oppose the right of the poor man—to participate in an 
enjoyment paid for partially out of his own pocket. It is one of 
the many privileges of each member of that body to visit every 
day of the week, Sunday included, the gardens in question ; 
moreover in the latter case they freely avail themselves thereof, 
introducing visitors and their families. “The glowing privilege 
of being independent” is indeed here truly but partially illustrated ; 
however, we doubt not that the remonstrance now addressed so 
universally by the artizans, will convince the society of the in- 
justice to the exclusive system. 


* With the same olject in view the deputation was received by 
the Regular House Painters’ Society on the evening of the 13th 
inst., and the proceedings were somewhat similar to those above 
reported. A meeting is also to take pluce in the Tailors’ Institute, 
with a like object. 


——— ——_ 


INFLUENCE OF COLOUR ON THE MIND. 


Tise power of colour to produce strong emotions of the mind has 
been at all times recognised. Thus, when the sacred writer desired 
to raise in the mind a picture in the highest degree poetical of 
the Holy City, he represented that tiie building of its wall was 
jasper and its fouudations as being garnished with sapphires, with 
chalcedony, emerald, and all other stones of resplendent colours ; 
the gates were of pearl, and the streets of pure gold. No doubt 
the value and rarity of these precioua substances were also calcu- 
lated to excite the imagination ; but their beautiful colours were 
evidently an important ingredient of the vision. Sometiines our 
admiration of an object is excited by describing it to be “ like unto 
a jasper,” or “to a sarden stone,” or even to “a rainbow.” 
The Bible is, indeed, full of evidences of the high appreciation of 
colour as a source of beauty and pleasure. In the Homeric 
writings also we may find abundant evidence of this natural and 
pervading feeling. Azure and vermillion are constantly uscd as 
typical, a3 it were, of regal splendor. No doubt every classic 
scholar can greatly extend these illustrations.* 


@ Mr. Syduey Suvirke at the Royal Academy. 
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NEW FIRE ESCAPE. 


AN apparatus designe: to supersede those now in vogue, for the 
above purpose, has been patented by Mr. James Magill, coach 
builder, of Mercer-street, in this city, at whose establishment a 
model may be seen. The lower portion comprehends an open van 
to contain fire plugs, additional ladders, ropes, &c., &c., suited 
to emergencies, fixed on ordinary carriage springs, and with 
four open wheels; on this is placed a platfurm wlth a central 
strengtheniug column, and four others at each angle sustaining a 
second platform, constructed at a higher level by six feet, und 
ascended by a ladder; this is about 13 fect from the ground, and 
intended for direct access to first floor windows, it is also pro- 
tected by a surrounding safety handrail, it being the chief point 
of the brigademan’s operations. Thence rises the escape ladder, 
16 feet to the first joint, and connected with another folding 
length fitted with a crank free from friction, both being capable 
of adjustment to any angle by means of ropes passing over double 
sheaves, and conununicating with a windlass near the ground 
which may be worked with facility. Through a pulley attached 
to the crank above allude:] to is intended to pass the rope sus- 
pending the safety basket from the apex of the second ladder; 
and again to the bottom of the basket is attached another rope, 
by which it is guided with its living freight to terra firma. The 
ladders are capable, by a simple adjustment, of attaining any 
ordinary height, and when not in use can be doubled up and caused 
to fall back against the strengthening column. The chief points 
in this design whitch would seem to suggest a question, are its 
comprehensiveness and capability of Jocomotion with facility. 
Though we are not in a position to calculate precisely from the model 
—which is roughly executed—the weight of the actual apparatus, 
nevertheless it scems clear that without the aid of a horse, or at 
Jeast a half dozen lusty fellows, its propulsion would be imprac- 
ticable. This objection, however, may be counterbalanced by the 
fact, thal such excitement generally prevails during fires that there 
ean be no lack even of human aid sufficient ; however, these and 
other considerations we leave to our readers’ perception, and 
sugsest to all those’ sufficiently philanthropic to appreciate the 
moveinent, and weil-directed intentious of the designer, to go and 
judge for themselves. 


Ses 


THE INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tug inaugural meeting of this body, now affiliated with the 
University, will take place on the 19th inst., in the New Museum 
building : Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., presiding, 


—— = 


THE BAROMETER AS AN INDICATOR OF STORM. 


AT a general meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, held on the 
11th inst., Rev Dr. Todd presiding, Professor Haughton ex- 
pressed his belief that there was a great deal of misstatement as 
to the indicating properties of the barometer with regard to the 
approaching storm. It was certain that in the early part of last 
week information was telegraphed from Greenwich to several 


places that a violent storm was impending. ‘This information was, 
no doubt, founded upon the deseent of the barometer at Green- 
wich, The fall was seen in Dublin on Monday last, but it was a 
remarkable fact that the prophecy was not followed immediately 
by a storm. In fact it was not till five dava afterwards thut a 
storm took p!ace. From the fuct that the wind did not shift, he 
was ofopinion that the late storm was not evelon. Inevelon storms 
the barometer always fell a goud deal. In the present instance 
therefore, it might be stated that the barometer did not predict 
the aproaching tempest, and that inctorologists were at fault. 
The Rev, Professor Galbraith said the subject was one of great 
scientific importance, and the extracts which he would subint to 
the meeting were tuken from the Observatory in the Park of 
Trinity College. A fall in the barometer took place between ten 
o'clock p.m. on the 4th instant, from 29 deg. 72 mins. to 29 dey. 
37 inins., and ten o’clock a.m. on the 5th instant, The glass 
kept rising from 29 deg. 03 mins. on the dtlrinstant, up to 30 dev. 
32 wins, at ten o’clock p.m. on the 9ib. 7 

Mr Wilde said that uinonyst country 
notion that the barometer did not full 
‘feasting ” in the wind, 


people there was a popular 
suddenly, unless with au 


ad 


THE ZOPISSA. 


WHAT is the zopissa which has formed the subject for so much 
comment recently at the Institute of British Architects? is 
a question frequently asked us. Mr. Tite, 4.P., first specially 
introduced it to notice in his remarks on preservative stone 
processes, and read extracts from Pliny as to the use of pitch 
which had been scraped together from ships which had lain 
at seu, which was called zopissa, and which was thought to 
be better and stronger by reason of the greater capacity it had 
from being exposed to sea-water; but remarked that to sey 
zopissa wus useful at the present day for the preservation of stone, 
was to use @ very hard word with a very unintelligible meaning, 

Mr. Ashpital writes to the above body to the following effect, 
viz:—“ First, as to the zopisse, which has been asserted to have 
been mentioned both by Pliny and Vitruvius, in connection with 
encaustic painting. I find no such mention. Pliny describes it 
in the words cited by Mr. Tite, as the scrapings of ships’ bottoms, 
composed of pitch and wax, which had been softened, or purified 
by the action of sea water; and in another passage he says 
zopissa is useful as a species of poultice (malagmata) to disperse 
gatherings. The same definition is given in Dioscorides, and the 
same one in the surgical work of Paulus Oyineta. Vitruvius, 
ou whose authority so much stress is laid, never even mentions 
the word. I cannot conceive a respectable man would willingly 
attempt to impose on the Institute by fulse quotations, and there- 
fore fancy Mr. Szerelmey has confused the zopissa with punic 
wax, which last material tous the vehicle of encaustie puinting. 
This was wax purified by boiling it with sea water, or with nitre 
The zopissa may be said to have been puritied by sea water; 
but to suppose that pitch was ever a vehicle for laying on delicate 
colours is quite absurd. Fancy painting such delicate figures as 
those at Pompeii out of a pitch-pot!” 

And Mr. Szerelmey.—‘ I fully agree with the opening speech 
of the talented member Mr. Tite, M.P., as regards his remarks 
on the term zopissa, a word applied by the Greeks to a certam 
process for preserving the timber of vessels, but I respectfully 
conceive that le has not gone far enough ; the processes of both 
zopissa and encaustic, although ever tending to produce the same 
result, were of a very varied and undefined nature, artists mo- 
difying them according to their judgment, or as might be con- 
sidered expedient for the occasion. The only zopissa spoken of 
is that for ships ; no mention is made of the secret processes used 
by the great masters, nor is it ever stuted that zopissa and en- 
caustic were confined to fixing colours and indurating wood. As 
the term is used by me, it has a far more comprehensive signi- 
fication, implying a preservative compound without reference to 
its being applicable to wood or stone, but embracing both. It 
includes the processes employed by the earlier Egyptians in pri- 
paring the groundwork for their monumental inscriptions, the 
mixing and fixing of their colours and their preservation; the 
preservation of the sycamore and other woods of which their 
coffins were composed, the solidification of their cements, the 
ground-work of their simply concrete or cohesive masses. 

“I have not stated, either publicly or privately, that I used 
the process described by Pliny, but on the contrary have given it 
to be distinctly understood that my composition varied with tbe 
nature of the work, Both these processes for the present remain 
a secret, the only mode left me, as a foreigner, of reaping the 
fruits of my grievous toil and application to acquire it.” 

————— 
PRESENTMENT SESSIONS. 
THE next of these periodical meetings for County Dublin will be 
held as follows :— 

Balbriggan, February 14th. 
Skerries. 

Sworda, February loth. A. Tate, Esq., Surveyor, Savtrv. 

Blanchardstown, February 18th. Same surveyor. 

Raheny, Febrnary 19th. Same surveyor. 

Newcastle, February 20th. Same suveyor. 

Dublin, Sandymount, February 21st. R. H. Frith, Esq., Sur- 
veyor, ol, Leinster-road, Rathmines. 

Dundrum, February 22ud. Samo surveyor. 

Tallaght, February 23rd. Same surveyor. 

County at large, Kilinainbam, February 25th, Same surveyor. 

The Sessions to commence each day at cleven o’clock precisely. 

costae simeieetimicinteteior 


IMPROVEMENT OF KINGSTOWN.—The commissioners being 
of opinion that the proposed bill for transferring from the Grand 
Jury of the County Dublin to them the management of the roads 
and bridges in said town, will conduce to the health and con- 
venience of the inhabitants, as also tend materially to the im- 
provement of the town, and lessen taxation, purpose promoting 
saine, and defraying the expenses of an act to authorize. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong has been elected President of the Insti- 
tution of Mechauical Enginecrs. | 


R. A. Gray, Esq., Sursreyor, 
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THE ROUND TOWER CONTROVERSY.—THE BELFRY 
THEORY EXAMINED. 


BY RICHARD BOLT BRASH, ARCHITECT. 
(Continued from page 414.) 


It is highly improbable that the early Christians in this country 
would erect such a lofty, imposing and enduring structure as a round 
tower, for the mere purpose of hanging a bell in it. Various writers 
have been struck with the very diminutive size of the ancient Irish 
churches, particularly those erected before the thirteenth century. 
Any person who has visited Scattery, Iniscaltra, Clonmacnoise, 
Glendalough, &c., cannot fail to be struck with the humble size and 
pretensions of the ancient churches which at present exist in proxi- 
mity to the round towers in those localities. A reference to the sizes 
of some of those structures will illustrate my argument. 

The stone-roofed church of St. Molua, at Killaloe, which was the 
ancient cathedral of the diocese, and not older than the tenth or 
eleventh century, erected at the seat of regal authority, and under 
the auspices of a powerful toparch, is but 29 feet in length and 17 
feet in width, a very humbie unornamental structure. 

The principal of the churches at Inniscaltra, and which was 
erected by King Brian Boroimhe, towards the latter end of the tenth 
century, is but 80 feet by 20, exclusive of a small chancel subse- 
quently added; the more ancient churches are of much smaller 
dimensions. 

Teampull Fineen, at Clonmacnoise, which is at present connected 
with the round tower called Clogaus beg, is but 28 feet 10 inches in 
length, and 14 feet 6 inches in width, not including a small chancel. 
Several of the churches at Clonmacnoise are still smaller. 

The above-cited examples were charches of some consideration in 
their day; but the fact is, that the majority of the churches whose 
antiquity approaches that of the round towers are of much smaller 
dimensions, of mean aspect, and in very many instances of inferior 
workmanship to the round towers themselves—in fact generally so. 

It certainly must obtrude itself on us as a strange anomaly, and 
a very unlikely procedure, that a young and struggling church 
ebould spend its means and energies in erecting these lofty, massive, 
and useless towers, while they built the temples of the Most High 
emall, low, and mean. The bell-tower or belfry was at all times 
looked upon merely as an adjunct to ecclesiastical buildings, and so 
secondary a one that it was sometimes erected of wood, as I have 
before shown; and it was very generally the last part of the sacred 
edifice that was completed; as indeed itis at thepresent day. How 
raany rich and capacious churches have we at this moment whose 
towers have never yet been built, owing to the want of fands; the 
people naturally completing first, that which was most important 
and necessary. 

I shall advance another reason why the round towers of Ireland 
cannot be considered as belfries or as ecclesiastical adjuncts, and it 
is this: that, among all the religious establishments founded by the 
early Scotic saints and missionaries in foreign lands, not one of them 
at present, nor yet in memory or tradition, can show us a single 
instance of a round tower of the true Hiverno-Celtic type. Scot- 
fand, it is true, possesses towers unmistakeably of the above class ; 
but thev happen to be in that portion of the country which came 
wander the dominion of the pagan Dualriads of Ulster, and whose en- 
¢ire topographical nomenclature is purely Irish. 

I believe that Christian antiquity furnishes us with no case of 
missionary zeal parallel to that of the early Scotic (i¢ Irish) 
churchmen; their enthusiasm no dangers could affright, no hard- 
ships deter, no allurements seduce, no ridicule turn aside: they were 
eminently single-minded, their one object being to glorify God in 
the conversion of the heathen. These earnest men did not always 
wander about from place to place: they usually fixed upon some 
spot suitable for their labours, where there was a population re- 
quiring their teachings; in such places they erected, first a church, 
secondly a school; for the Scoti were then famous in Europe for 
their learning, and with them learning was the hand-maid of re- 
ligion. These schools subsequently, upon the spread of Monachism, 

- Beeame monasteries, many of them remaining so to this day. For 
fllustration, I would here refer to some of the most remarkable 
foreign establishments of the missionary Scoti. 

In England the following were founded, between the fifth and 
eight centuries :—Lindisfarne, Lestingham, Kipon, Gilling, Whitby, 
St. Bees, Abingdon, Malmesbury, Glastonbury, and Burgh-castle 
St. Aidan preached to the people of the kingdom of Deira and Ber- 
nicia. St. Fursa converted the East Angles; St. Finian the Middle 
Angles. St. Kieran preached the Gospel in Cornwall, and is still 
the patron of that country, under the name of Piran. In Britain 
also preached SS. Brendan, Maidoc, Senan, Molagga, Aed. and Col- 
man. 8t. Maccaldas, of Down, was the firat bishop of Man. in the 
fifth century. In Scotland, St. Cohumba founded churches at Iona, 
Mull, Tiree, Islay, Lewis, and Oransey; St. Donaan at Eig; St. 
Brendan at Seil; St. Blaan at Bute; St. Molaise at Arran; St. 
Maelrnba at Skye. Melrose, Coddingbam, and numerous other 
abbeys were also founded in that country by Irish missionaries. In 


Germany they founded establishments at Ratisbon, Wurtzburg, 
Erfurt, Constance, Nurnberg, Memmingen, Mentz, and Cologne. 
In France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, innumerable religious 
houses were founded by them, between the sixth and twelfth cen- 
turies. It would occupy too much space here to enumerate them 
and their founders ; those who are curious on the subject may con- 
sult Beda, Aldhelm, and Willebrod; and among the moderns, Colgan, 
Ussher, Ware, Lanigan, and Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, ediied 
by Dr. Reeves. Now, I ask, is it not a very singular and significant 
fact, that if the round tower was a purely ecclesiastical structure, 
and a usual and necessary adjunct to our primitive charches, why is 
it that, among the hundreds of churches founded by the Scotic saints 
and missionaries in foreign lands, not one can exhibit a round tower, 
—no, not even in memory or tradition? Surely such zealous men 
as Columba, Brendan, Senan, Kilian, Kieran, &c., who had round 
towers standing in proximity to their own native monasteries or 
churches, would, if such were really essential ecclesiastical requisites, 
have introduced them in the various places where they preached the 
doctrines of the Cross, and founded churches. St. Columba has 
certainly been traditionally a great church-builder, vet we have no 
trace of a round tower in any of the numerous localities in Scotland 
where he is said to have built churches: to my mind, the argument 
is a perfectly conclusive one against these towers being of Christian 
origin or uses, 

There is another fact fatal to the belfry theory, and it is this: 
that there is not a single tower that presents any original preparation 
Jor hanging a bell. Had the towers been erected for this purpose, the 
builders, keeping an immediate eye to their particular uses, would 
have made a solid and substantial preparation for suspending the 
bell, by inserting beams of durable oak, and leaving solid corbels of 
stone projecting internally as a fuundation for the frame-work neces- 
sary for that purpose. Now, I have myself examined most of the 
Irish round towers, and have never found any such original pre- 
paration fur the hanging of bells. In such of the towers as are at 
present used for belfries, holes had to be broken for (the insertion of 
the requisite supporta, and the violence requisite to accomplish this 
has in many instances been the cause of permanent injury to the 
structures. For instance, at Ardmore, where a bell was hung until 
recently, two rude rough gaps were made iuternally in the conical 
cap, into which a beam was inserted; the breaking of these holes 
has greatly injured the roof by displacing the masonry, while, to 
allow room for the bell to swing, the piers between the attic windows 
have been cut away and hollowed out: the whole operation having 
beer productive of great injury to this structure. Any practical 
builder who has carefully examined the towers, cannot fail to be 
struck with the make-skifts resorted to in adapting some of them to 
the purposes of belfries. The holes for the timbers are invariably 
rough gaps in the masonry, not regular, neatly-built openings formed 
during the progress of the original building: this is also particularly 
observable in those towers in which floors have been introduced, 
where rude joist-holes are observable broken through the internal 
masonry. 

In my former notes on the round tower controversy, published in 
the Ulster Journal of Archeology, vol. vii. p. 155, I made the follow- 
ing statement—namely, that “the firat notice that Dr. Petrie has 
been able to produce, of what he designates a round tower belfry, is 
in the middle of the tenth century.” I must partially qualify this 
assertion, by referring to a statement made by that gentleman in p. 
384 of his work, respecting the erection of what he considers to be a 
round tower in the sixth century ; it is not indeed designated in 
the original by the learned gentleman, a clochteach, nevertheless he 
conceives he has good grounds for supposing it to be a round tower, 
The authority cited by Dr. Petrie is Adamnan's Life of St. Columba, 
as given in Pinkerton’s Lives of the Scottish Saints, taken from a 
manuscript, in the British Museum, of the twelfth century. ‘The 

rendered into plain English is as follows:—'‘‘ Chap. 16. Of 
the angel of the Lord that came speedily to the assistance of the 
brother, who fell from the top of the round monastery at Durrow. 
Another time as the holy man sat in hiscell, engaged in writing, his 
countenance suddenly changed, and he cried out from his pure breast, 
‘Help, help.’ Two of the brethren who stood at the door, Colgu, a 
son of Cellach, and Lugneus Mo-cublai, enquired the reason of this 
sudden exclamation. The venerable man replied, saying—‘I ordered 
the angel of the Lord, who was here, to go speedily to the assistance 
of one of the brothers, who fell from the highest point of a great 
church [de summo culmine magne domus] which is now erecting at 
Durrow.’ And the saint subsequently remarked, ‘how great and 
surpassing is the speed of angelic motion, like, as I imagine, to the 
swiftness of lightning. The heavenly spirit who fled hence, when 
that man began to fall, arrived there as in the twinkling of an eye, 
before the body reached the ground, and by this means saved him 
from fracture or any kind of injury.’” Now, in the first place, [ 
entirely dispute the authority of this collection of very apochryphal 
legends in settling a matter of fact of so much importance as the one 
under notice; the so-called Life, is no biography at all, but simply 
a collection of wonderful miraclesand doings of St. Columba, given 
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in paragraphs, without any sort of connection, and bearing ample 
evidence of their middle age origin. But, for argument's sake, ad- 
mitting that this miracle was really performed, and that the original 
narrative has been carefully and truthfully handed down to us from 
the time of St. Adaninan, I submit that the terms used do not bear 
the construction put upon them by Dr. Petrie. I should state that 
the heading prefixed to the chapter is not found in some of the 
editions of this work, and as it is upon this dubious heading Dr. 
Petrie labours to establish the point at issue, he argues that the more 
ancient editions of Canisius, of Messingham, and of the Bollandists, 
are wrong in omitting it; and that, as the manuscript from which 
Colgan published his edition agrees with that in the British Museum 
in retaining the heading, it ought to be received as a portion of the 
original text of Adamnan: admitting, however, that this point has 
been scrutinized by the learned through the various manuscript 
copies of eight or ten centuries, and the point settled that the head- 
ing is original, we come now to consider its bearing upon the matter 
in question. 

Dr. Petrie’s assumption is, that the designation “de monasterii 
culmine rotundi,” signifies a round tower, or that we should so under- 
stand it, or that such a building was thus expressed. I shall give 
his argument on the passage—‘ The real question is, what the 
author could have meant by ‘de monasterii culmine rotundi.’ Not, 
certainly, that the monastery itself had a round roof, because we 
know that the monasteries of those days were a collection of smail 
and detached cells, each devoted to a single monk ; and certainly not 
that the church itself bad one, as it appears, from the notice in the 
text of the chapter, that tle ‘culmen’ was that of the ‘ magna 
domus ;’ and besides, from the quadrangular forms of all the Irish 
churches of this period, they could not have admitted of a dome roof. 
But more than all, supposing it was from the roof of the church that 
the monk was falling, or from any other building such as we know 
to have existed in connection with the monasteries of that period, 
the tower excepted, where would have been the danger, to escape 
which, the miraculous interposition of an angel would be necessary ? 
Surely not to prevent him from a fall of twelve feet or so, which is 
the usual height of the side-walls of the abbey churches of this 
period; nor from the roofs of either the abbot’s house or monks’ 
cells, which, though usually round, were seldom, if ever, of a greater 
height than twelve feet, and from which, having rarely upright walls, 
there could have been no serious danger in fulling. In short the 
miracle, to be a miracle at all, requires the supposition that the 
round roof on which the brother was at work must have been that 
of a building of great altitude, and from which a fall would be necee- 
sarily productive of certain death. Such a building, in fact, as a 
round tower, which was the only one of the kind the Irish had, either 
in those days or for many ages afterwards.” We here find our 
author's argument to be founded upon the assumption that by the 
‘‘top of the round monastery,” a round tower is meant:—what 
authority is there for such an assumption? None whatever; the 
paasage is plain and simple—the round monastery. Surely, if the 
writer intended a lofty, slender, pillar tower, he would have con- 
veyed his meaning in plain and suitable terms to designate such a 
structure. What, then, does the writer mean by the round monas- 
tery? Why, he simply means what he says, that this accident 
occurred in a monastery of a circular form. For the information of 
those not versed in the primitive ecclesiastical architecture of this 
country, I would explain to them that these establishments usually 
consisted of a number of circular stone-roofed cells, or clochans, each 
inhabited by a single recluse, with the church in the centre, or else- 
where; the whole enclosed by a circular wall or cashel, sometimes 
of uncemented masonry, sometimes of earth and stones, sometimes 
entirely of earth. An admirable description of those establishments 
will be found by the reader in Dr. Petrie’s own work (p. 126), with 
illustrations of some of these circular stone-roofed cells. The head- 
ing of the chapter quoted then reads plain and simple enough: that 
the accident happened in a religious establishment of this description, 
designated round, either from the form of its wall of circumvallation, 
or from the general form of its buildings, or from botb. But why 
use the phrase “the top, &c.2?” Simply because it is an ordinary 
and usual mode of expression ; thus, it is common to say, a man fell 
off the top of the barracks, or the workhouse, or the college, though 
there may be twenty roofs or buildings in any of them, the ordinary 
acceptation of the phrase being that the accident occurred from some 
of the buildings composing the college or the barracks, &c. But the 
heading of the chapter having thus stated where this circumstance 
did occur, the narrator in the relation expressly states the particular 
building from the top of which he fell, and he declares it to be the 
‘magna domus.” Now what building was the ‘‘magna domus?”’ 
in simple English, the * great house;” or, par excellence, the church. 
It was called magna, great, because of its superior sizé, its impor- 
tance, its sanctity ; the word domus is constantly and generally 
used to designate the sacred edifice. Parker, in his Architectural 
Glossary, at the word dome, says—‘‘So much does the cupola pre- 
vail in the old churches, both in Italy and Germany, that the Latin 


word domus, or house, applied to that of worship, par excellence, is ' 


retained in the Italian appellatiou duomo, and the German one of 
dom, given to the cathedral of each city.” Most of the ecclesiastical 
writers of the middle ages use the word domus for church; and in- 
deed the mode of expression used in this legend smacks more of the 
middle ages than of the primitive times of St. Adamnan. : 
But Dr. Petrie further objects that it could not be from the chu 

that the monk fell, inasmuch as the walls of the churches of these 
times were but twelve feet or so in height, and that there could be 
no miracle in saving a man's life in so trifling a fall As to the 
exact height a fall from which will kill a man, I am not prepared 
to give an opinion; suffice it to say, I have known a man killed 
from a fall of six feet, and I have known men survive a fall of over 
forty feet. But if we examine the construction and size of the 
churches of that period, it will give us some insight into the proba- 
bility of such an accident occurring. I will not here oblige Dr. 
Petrie to adhere to his statement (page 160 of his work) of the 
Church of Armagh, erected in St. Patrick’s time, being 140 feet in 
length, and argue trom thence what the probable size of the church 
at Durrow may have been ; because I do not believe in that fabled 
church, nor in the monster lime-kiln built to burn lime for it. I 
will confine myself to matters within the bounds of probability, and 
which can be verified by existing examples. St. Cormac’s chapel, 
at Cashel; St. Flannan’s and Molua’s, at Killaloe; St. Kevin's, at 
Glendalough, and others of that class, will supply us with a type of 
what the “ Magna Domus” at Durrow was. Now, if we take one 
of the most moderate sized of those moderate churches, St. Kevin's 
Kitchen (so called), at Glendalough, we find that, though the walls 
are but 114 feet high, to the eaves, the ridge of the stone roof is 32} 
feet high, and consequently of an exceeding steep pitch; again, St. 
Columba's house, or oratory, at Kells, the dimensions of which are 
but 24 feet by 21 feet, is within a fraction of 40 feet to the ridge of 
the stone roof. Will Dr. Petrie assert that it would be no miracle 
for a man's life to be saved in falling from the “ culmen ” of such an 
edifice. I was on the ridge of St. Kevin’s stone-roofed church at 
Glendalough, and I assure my reader that a tumble from it would 
Jeave very few whole bones in any one’s body. I bave now done 
with this subject. I hope I have given a fair and unstrained ex- 
position of this passage, which indeed needs little commentary if we 
take its simple statement, as given in the original 
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CHEAP CISTERNS AND FILTERS.® 


INSTEAD of incurring the great expense of excavating wells, 
stoning them, and supplying expensive pumps for obtaining water 
for the ordinary purposes of a farm-bouse or barn,a much cheaper 
and more satisfactory arrangement will be found in the use of my 
cheap mode of constructing cisterns and filtering the water. A 
cistern of the dimensions that I shall describe will hold 1,000 
gallons, will cost about £1 12s., and its capacity may be doubled 
for less than 50 per cent. additional cost. One of the size above- 
named will be found sufficient for farmers’ families generally, and 
will insure soft water, which is rare in wells. 

Stake and line out a plat near the building 8 by 18 feet ; exca- 
vate this 1 foot in depth; then set the lines in 18 inches on all 
sides; then excavate all within the lines, or 5 by 15 feet, to the 
depth of 4 feet in the middle, making the middle level some 9 in. 
in width, sloping the banks on all the sides and ends to the lines 
last placed, which will make a section of the pit either way 
V-shaped, except that 9 inches of the bottom will be level. 

In digging the banks use care not to disturb the soil not thrown 
out. When the digging is completed, plaster the bottom, the 
level part, with a good coat of cement mortar, and place a board 
on it to stand on to do the balance of the work, cutting the board 
in two equal parts before laying it on the mortar. This done, 
plaster the entire surface on the ground to the lines last named, 
then remove one half of the board and stand on the balance, and 
build a 4-inch brick wall across the pit, about the middle, laying 
the bricks, which should be soft (common salmon brick), in cement, 
but plastering neither side. 

Lay the wall to the line, then remove the balance of the board, 
and put a coat of mortar where it lay. The cistern is now com- 
plete, save the covering ; this may be done by laying plank over the 
whole bedding, then on the surface of the first excavation in mortar ; 
or splitting logs from the woods and laying them flat side down, and 
closing the joints with mortar. The pump pipe sbould be laid into 
one end, and the leader pipe from the house gutter laid into the 
other, before it is covered. This done, return earth enough to 
cover the surface at least one foot deeper in the middle than the 
surrdunding ground ; level it off neatly, and sward it, and you 
have a complete filtering cistern for 8 to 12 years. 


Sir Joseph Paxton writes to the Times, respecting the loose 
manner of contracting for the building of the Great Exhibition of 
1862, which will cost about £250,000, and only a few days are 
allowed for tendering. ~ 


® Architects’ and Mechanics Journal. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FINE ARTS. 


On this subject Mr. Bell, sculptor, has been delivering a lecture 
at the South Kensington Museum, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 


“<< We must all see that the fine arts address us through our 
sympathies. Some, however, are more direct in this than others. 
Of these are painting and sculpture of the human form, for they 
represent our own race. Pope’s well-known adage applies to this 
study : and painting and sculpture of the human form will always 
possess a more direct appeal to our feelings than any other branch 
of the fine arts. We may remark this in a building. No matter 
how admirable its structure and decoration, yet if it possess also 
paintings and sculpture of equal excellence, it is to them that the 
general eye will be attracted ; especially to the paintings which, 
in their art, leave nothing to be supplied by the imagnation. For 
this reason painting is ever the more immediately attractive of 
all the arts. Sculpture is more abstract. We may see the effect 
of this tn any exhibition of the fine arts in any country. Paint- 
tinge form the first attraction; sculpture comes next; then the 
architecture ; then the decorations. 

* ‘No one,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ would write a book if he knew 
its leaves were at once to be scattered on the ocean ;’ and who 
would elaborate a picture, or with many a studied stroke hew the 
statue from the block, if the moment of completion were to be 
the signal of their destruction? In all our art works, we seek 
for sympathy. This is the hope, the,dream, the prize of our 
efforts. No marvel therefore that this shews itself in the aim 
and direction of our higher art works, which use the form of man 
For theiy Janguage. . . . . 

“‘ Thus it is in its movement amid the variety of surrounding 
nature, that the sympathetic key of art is at once responded to. 
It ie the note starting from the human lips, which, rmging out 
amid the swell of instrumental music, thrills us more than all the 
billowy sounds beside. It is the voice in the storm that we catch 
with breathless interest, the footstep in the sand on which our 
gaze is riveted—the human form thut steps out amid the works of 
creation and calls them all by name! 

‘s It Is in this respect that the arts of painting and sculpture 
possess their superior force. It is in their power in the direct 
representation of our kind that resides the immediate hold they 
have on our interest and sympathy. Nor can any form of mere 
architecture or decoration attraet so at once, as the record of 
features which beam with intelligence, or the form which is the 
possessor aud agent of that intelligence. In this walk of human 
representation these arts are directly of man and speak to man, face 
to face. With them, in this respect, architecture and decoration 
can by n0 means compete—which deal with parts of nature, 
animate or inanimate, which have less hold on our feelings, and 
thus, of the four arts, undoubtedly, painting and sculpture possess 
the more direct and shorter roads to our sympathy. 

“© It would thus seem, by this argument, that the pre-eminence 
rests with painting and sculpture over the otber two arts. Archi- 
tecture is an indispensable art—it is so directly useful. Painting 
and sculpture may be—architecture must be. The former were 
awhile in disgrace and lost to the world’s sympathy. Architec- 
ture, like her sisters, had pandered to Pagan worship, and had 
bailt its temples for ages. But she was not overwhelmed by this 
obloquy like her sisters. She was too strong to go down hefore 
it. The world could not do without ber, and her power survived 
almost without an interval. One of our Anest styles, indeed, 
arose even amid the morning twilight ages—that of Byzantiun— 
that of our own early charch. Architecture was continuous, and 
moreover, after the lapse of some centuries, held out a helping 
hand to her sisters. She led them out of their captivity where, 
‘like the daughters of Israel in Babylon, they bad hung op their 
harps and mourned ; after a while interceded with the world for 
‘their forgiveness, and by degrees restored them to their high 
places. And she had the power to do this because in her nature 
‘she is essential to us, and the world cannot do without her. 
Herein -Hes a great force and stability in her, on which a number 
-of other forces are founded. We must have structares, and even 
as early records show, we must have them of various kinds. 
They should fulfil each purpose fitly: they thus become impres- 
sive and expressive in various ways. We may as well have them 
beautiful. It is at this point that architecture becomes a fine art ; 
before it was only a useful art. Yet have its most refined beauties 
the invaluable advantage of the substantial basis of the useful. 
It is on this solid foundation that this art rests. Loftily, airily, 
gracefully, and grandly as it may expand and tower into the 
beantiful and sublime, yet does its firm foot still rest on the rock 
of direct utility. This is a vast advantage, which in these prac- 
tical days especially more than counterbalances the more direct 
appeal to our mind possessed by painting and sculpture. Paint- 
ing and sculpture rest on our sympathies. Architecture greatly 
on our wants. Our sympathies may be in abeyance—our wants 


never. For their higher aspirations the three arts may tower 
together, but architecture is the base of the pyramid. 

** But the fourth sister now claims our attention. In regarding 
her we must not forget our two-fold character. In her smaller 
province, Decoration, we may perceive, arises directly and chiefly 
from architecture. Ornament, so to speak, is the immediate 
parasite of architecture. It is the lichen that springs from it, a 
natural growth ; the ivy or honeysuckle that clings to its pillared 
trunk ; the mistletoe which buds out amid its branches. 

** Advantageously as the sisters may all be seen together, 
uniting in practice as well as kindred io appearance, yet each has 
ite individuality. Strong as the family likeness may he, still we 
may observe especial resemblances between some more than others, 
as we do in families. Thus we may remark that painting and 
sculpture seem much to group together, and architecture and 
decoration too have a similar affinity and disposition. We may. 
notice one of the most striking of these points. Painting and 
sculpture both seek to represent the works of the Creator. 
Neither architecture nor decoration have directly this object. 
Decoration, to be thorough, must ever be more or less conven- 
tional ; if not in detail, yet in arrangement. The painter repre- 
sents trees and flowers as they grow; the decorator arranges a 
branch of foliage in a given line, and hangs his flowers in festoons. 
A similar conventionality or regular modification from nature dis- 
tinguishes architecture. Deriving her styles evidently from 
natural objects, yet successful architecture is never the direct 
imitation of nature. The arch of Heaven may have suggested 
the dome; but the architect does not decorate it with the sun or 
moon, or portray a storm or sunset in it, but erects it with con- 
structive embellishments of treatment which are without reference 
to the original type. The interlacings of a Gothic roof may have 
been suggested by the frondage of an avenue, and the pendeo-. 
tive ceilings of Albambresque halls from the stalactite vaults of 
caves, cool and pleasant in a burning clime.” 


THE MYSTERIES OF SMITHFIELD.* 


SMITHFIELD professes to be a free market, and is, perhapa, 
really so for hay, but in practice it is not so for cattle. The 
houses surrounding the market are the property of butchers, 
dealers in the cattle trade, and others, who pay high rents and 
claim an area of the market square in proportion to the frontage 
of each house. On each area no one but the owner of the house 
or his tenant is allowed to place his beasts ; so that to any cattle 
owner desiring to sell in Smithfield there is no opening unless 
through the established agents, who consequently have the local 


‘trade as a monopoly in their own hands; and who are, therefore, 


enabled to charge a.commission of 24 per cent. on all sales—cer- 
tainly a heavy tax on so large a business. It is trae that they 
are a very responsible and respectable body, and that sales 
effected through them are almost invariably safe, as they are 
liable by usage, in consideration of the commission on sales, for 
the amount of purchase realized to the proprietor of the cattle, 
who although he has not facilities to sell for himself, has at least 
the produce of its beasts in a manner insured from bad debts by 
the interposition of a solvent salesman between him and the actuai 
buyer. The salesmen act also to a great extent as bankers, ad- 
vancing money to grass farmers to stock tneir farms, and to the 
large class of cattle jobbers who attend the fairs to make country 
purchases, and who sell again in the Dublin market to the 
butchers. The same practice prevails through the same persons 
to a great extent as regards corn, hay, and oats. 
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OBJECTIONABLE SLAUGHTER-HOUSBES.t 


I must here refer to the extraordinary fact, that for the pur- 
pose of killing on an averuge so small a number of animals as 69 
head of cattle, 274 sheep and lambs, and 165 pigs per day, no 
less than one hundred and thirty-nine slaughter-houses exist in 
this city. Three of these are public sluughter-houses, one being 
in Fish-lane, another in Cole's-lane, and auother in Bull-alley. I 
have visited some of these slaughter-houses on business days, and 
regret to say that nothing can exceed the objectionable nature of 
the mode of operation, of the poisonous amells in crowded localities, 
and of the demoralizing publicity with which the whole affair is 
conducted. Animals are killed within sight of others waiting 
their turn, and blood is poured along the streets into the open 
gutters and sewers. All the other offensive relics of the slaughter- 
ing are acattered about in the lanes and vards. 

I will only add, that there are, no doubt, some well-conducted 
establishments, especially amongst the pork butchers—for in- 
stance, that of Mr. M‘Vey, the well-known provision merchant ; 
but these are only Lhe exceptional cases—the rule seems to be as 
I have stated. 


* Extruct from the report of George W. Hemans, Kaq., C.Z., to His Grace 
the ae of Leinster and the Right Hon. KR. M. O'Ferrall, M.P. 
t lbdid. 
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PLAN OF CLOCK TOWER AND OFFICES, CATTLE MARKET, LONDON.—Mr. Bunnina, Architect. 
(Referred to at A on Supplementary Dlustration.) 


THE METR POLITAN CATTLE MARKET, LONDON. 
Ws present two plans with this number—one showing the general 
arrangements of the entire market at Copenhagen Fields, and the 
other the design to an enlarged scale of the central building 
marked A, and comprehending bankers’, clerks of market's, 
telegraph, and other offices, shops, &c., together with a lofty 
clock tower, which forms a prominent and architectural feature. 
The following descriptive particulars are from Mr. Hemans’ 
recently-published report :— 

‘¢ The whole area of the land purchased by the Corporation of 
the city of London amounts to about 753 acres, of which about 
74 acres, exclusive of roads, is devoted to an open uncovered 
space, divided and fitted up for the sale of horned cattle; about 
44 acres are devoted to sheep pens, | acre to a pig market, and 
1 acre to a calf market ; making, in the whole, including passages 
and the space occupied by the bank buildings, an area of 15} 
acres (nearly) devoted to the public sale of cattle. In addition, 
nearly nine acres are devoted to bullock lairs, partly covered hy 
sheds open at the sides, and 44 acres to sheep lairs, also partly 
covered in the same manner, The building of slaughter-houses 
haa been only carried out toa partial extent, and the probable 
area which will be covered by them cannot for the present be 


determined. Five large public-houses, two excellent hotels, 
banking houses, an expensive clock tower, and some other 
buildings have been erected in the most substantial manner. The 
whole area is enclosed by outer walle and inner iron railings of 
an expensive character, the lairs are paved with bricks, and the 
market-places with granite, and, in short, no expense has been 
spared to carry out the design in the most perfect manner. I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Bunning, architect to the Corpo- 
ration of the city of London, for the following details :—The cost 
of the land (75 acres 3 roods 15 perches) was £64,978 8s. 4d., 
the cost of the five public-houses and the two hotels about 
£79,000, and the outlay upon the roads, sewers, walling, iron 
railing, pens, paving lairs and a few slaughter-houses, amounts to 
£292,000 ; making, in the whole, an expenditure, up to this time 
of £436,000.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF LIMERICK HARBOUR. 


A PROPOSED new arrangement with the Treasury will cause the 
transfer of the management of the harbour to the Board of Publie 
Works, and after paying a stipulated sum annually to the former 
body, leave a surplus of about £4,500 to be expended on im- 
proving the dock and pier accommodation, for which much need 
exists. 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH, COVENTRY. 


THE GOLDSMITH MEMORIAL. 


FoR some time past the model of the intended statue to “ poor 
Goldy "—Mr. Foley, R.A., sculptor—has been on view at Mr. 
Craufield’s gallery, Grafton-street, and, as might be supposed, 
muinerous visitors availed themselves of the opportunity so afforded, 
and one and ail unite in admiration of its excellence. The pose of 
the figure is natural, easy, and graceful, and the likeness—judg- 
ing from the admitted porttaits—replete with fidelity. In the 
left hand, which is elevated above the level of the breast, is an 
open book, from which the poet seems to be reading, and 
in the right, which is fully extended downwards, and at a slight 
distance from the person, a pencil is inserted between the fingers, 
suggesting a supposition of its being used in annotations. The gar- 
ments arecharacteristic of the fashion of the period, and inall respects 
the artist seems to have carefully studied his subject. It will be 
doubtless highly creditable to him, as well as to our national spirit, 
and substantially perpetuate the memory of one of Ireland’s 
brightest luminaries in the hemisphere of talent. The pedestal 
question seems yet to be decided on, and we trust that the com- 
mittee will use wise discretion in selecting a design in every way 
‘suitable, so essential to the harmony and effect of the whole 
structure. To his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle be the immor- 
tal merit of originating the project now on the eve of maturity. 


—_ + —— 


ART UNION OF IRELAND. 


Ir is propesed to adjust the minor prizes, so as to give one assured 
prize of at least one guinea intrinsic value to every five consecutive 
shares, independent of the chances in the general distribution. 
Thus each subscriber for each guinea subscribed would have one 
chance in the general distribution, besides one chance of the minor 
prize allotted to every five shares. The subscriber for five shures 
would be entitled at once to select one of the assured prizes, besides 
having his five chances in the general distribution. The Lord 
Chancellor cousiders the plan would operate favorably under 
certain restrictions. The secretary states that he lias made cal- 
culations, and even on 1,000 shares a sum would remain from the 
principal prize fund fully equal to what bad been so allocated 
heretofore, and with larger returns, the proportion of expenses 
would diminish so rapidly as to leave a very important proportion 
of the funds available for the principal prizes. Of course there 
would be no minor prizes except those assured as one in five, 
and even to them the same option of selection or adding to the 
amoyut might obtain as beretofore. 


ZSTHETICS, OR THE BEAUTIFUL IN THR FINE AND 
ORNAMENTAL ARTs. 


A SERIES of lectures on this subject was commenced on the 13th 
instant, in the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, by Mr. Henry 
M‘Manus, R.H.A., Head Master over the Art Schools, the pur- 
port of which is to afford a simple and easy view of the object 
and end of the fine arts as a producer of the heautiful, showing, 
by illustration and description, the origin and progress of this 
quality in all ages and in all parts of the universe—marking its 
development under varied cireumstances, until it became common 
property of man, to be with him us long as he is an intelligent and 
cultivated being ; also, to make clear at once to the perception 
what would take years of reading and study to achieve, owing to 
the very imperfect state of art-literature, and its want of connec- 
tion with the practical part of the arts, the absence of true criti- 
cism on art, and the very imperfectly understood position of the 
fine arte themselves. The first lecture was illustrated by a map, 
showing the locality of the several historic styles from their centre ~ 
to where they overlap and merge into others, effecting the dis- 
covery of transition styles, a circumstance not clearly comprehen- 
sible till placed before the eyes in a practical shape. All the 
audience, which comprised the pupils of the schools and numerous 
visitors, wete highly gratified aud instructed by the lecturer’s ex- 


cellent demonstrations. 
Des ee oe aoc 


Notice has heen given at the British Galleries of the N ational 
Gallery at South Kensington, that henceforth no copy Js to he 
made of any picture, the painter of which is living, without his 
written consent. . 

Preparations are now in progress for establishing a new line of 
electric telegraph between Paris and London by Dieppe and New- 
haven. Three wires from Paris will meet one from Havre at 
Malaunay, and the four will cross the Channel from Dieppe to 
Newhaven. Wheu this line is completed, France will be con- 
nected with England by twelve wires—four from Culais to Dover, 
four from Boulogne to Folkestone, and four from Dieppe to New- 
haven. These last are specially intended to connect Lyons, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles direct with London. 

The very interesting and historical church at Waltham Abbey, 
celebrated as the burial place of King Harold, the last of the 
Saxon kings, has lately undergone a thorough restoration, under 
the direction of Mr. W. Burgess, the architect of the memorial 
church at Constantinople. 
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VICEREGAL OPINION ON ARCHITECTURAL 
PROGRESS. 


AT the inaugural banquet of Lord Mayor Atkinson, which took 
place on the 7th inst., his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle re- 
marked :— 


“TI think no one can fail to be struck with the improved ap- 
pearance which in many respects the city of Dublin now presents. 
Though there is undoubtedly much which still remains to be 
wished, and I hope still remains to be done, there is a marked 
progress in the architectural improvement of your shops and 
houses, and it is gratifying to see that the members of both of 
the two great religious persuasions which divide our society seem 
intent upon improving the character and enhancing the dignity of 
ecclesiastical architecture. I would not be thought to lay an 
undue stress upon these outward demonstrations of piety, but I 
think still there is an incongruity in seeing the skill and genius 
of our artists lavished upon our private dwellings, and the various 
purposes of civil life, while we are content to leave in compara- 
tive neglect the temples of the Most High. Warned by the 
experience of the last year, I trust that no long period will 
elapse before this city procures a supply of water both plentiful 
and pure, and also takes sufficient guarantees against the recur- 
rence of loss to property and life from fires.” 

a] 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. 


AT arecent meeting of the Architectural Association of London 
the following resolution was adopted with reference to an archi- 
tectural alliance :—‘“ That having received a communication upon 
the question of an architectural alliance from the Northern 
Architectural Association, the committee consider it desirable that 
facilities should exist for commanication with-the various archi- 
tectural bodies in the kingdom, to obtain their opinion, and, if 
need be, their co-operation, whenever such shall seem needfal ; 
and the committee are of opinion that each secretary of an archi- 
tectural association should obtain the addresses of the other 
secretaries, and forward to them from time to time any informa- 
tion of importance that may come into their possession.” 


THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


We desire to direct the special attention of our readers to an 
announcement appearing in our advertisement columns, from the 
Architectural Publication Society, and to the effect, that unless 
there be a speedy acquisition to the subscribers’ ranks, 80 as to 
justify a reprint of some of the early numbers of the work, not a 
copy will be available after a very short time. This society— 
whose members have heen unremitting in their labours, and which, 
by the way, are doubly meritorious, being gratuitous—demands 
much more consideration from the profession than & mere subscrip- 
tion for an equivalent, and although its course has been somewhat 
more slowly pursued than might have been desired, and resulting 
from limited resources, nevertheless it is surely approaching the 
goal of completion, and in a manner highly creditable to all 
concerned, and we may add nationally so. We trust that those 
who have not yet contributed their quota of support will do so at 
once, and suve the society from the suggested alternative of de- 
Btroying the plates of the numbers in question ; furthermore, that 
when in the course of professional practice any matter of novelty 
‘or Interest presents itself, it will be communicated to the honorary 
secretary of the department, to be recorded for the general weal. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF INIGO JONES. 


Tuts celebrated architect was born in London about 1572. He 
was bred a joiner, but his skill in drawing recommended him to 
the notice of the Earl of Pembroke, who sent him to Italy, where 
he acquired a complete knowledge of architecture. James I. made 
him surveyor-general of his works, which office he discharged 
with great fidelity... He continued in the same post under Charles 
I., and had the superintendence of the building of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, with the management of the masques and inter- 
ludes for the entertainment of the court. This brought him 
into a squabble with Ben Jonson, his coadjutor, who ridiculed him 
in his comedy of Bartholomew Fair, under the name of Lantern 
Leatherhead. He suffered considerably during the time of 
Cromwell, so that grief, misfortunes, and age, brought him to his 
grave in July, 1651. In 1655 appeared his Discourse on Stone- 
henge, in which he attempts to prove it to have been a Roman 
temple. As an architect, Inigo generally, but not always, shines 
to great advantage. He designed the palace of Whitehall and 
the Banquetting-house, the church and piazza of Covent Garden, 
Coleshill in Berkshire, Cobham-hal! in Kent, and various other 
buildings, public and private. The principal of his designs were 
published in folio, in 1727, and some in 1744. 


APPEAL FROM THE NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION. 


AFTER enumerating particulars connected with the several life- 
boat establishments in the kingdom during the past year—whereby 
we learn, that independent of a sum of £908 8s. 4d. voted as 
rewards in that service, £203 4s. had also been granted for saving 
245 shipwrecked persons by shore-hoats and other means, making 
a total of 455 persons saved from a watery grave—the committee 
of this most philanthropic institution earnestly adds :— 

“* This great and national work has, however, only been accom- 
plished by the society incurring liabilities to the extent of £5,419. 
With so sacred an object in view as the rescue of our fellow- 
creatures from an appalling death by shipwreck, it might be 
supposed that the National Lifeboat Institution had claims which 
would come home to the heart of every one in this great mari- 
time country. Such it may be hoped will be the case as its 
operations become more generally known, and thus an abundant 
harvest, not only of popular sympathy, but of general pecuniary 
support, will be the permanent result. The committee of this 
institution do not, therefore, hesitate to solicit most earnestly the 
support of the community at large in aid of the benevolent 
objects of the National Lifeboat Institution. They cannot but 
sympathise with the vigorous efforts now being made by thie 
society, to save the lives of shipwrecked crews. Their help 
was never more needed than at the present time, when, through 
the extraordinary exertions the society has made within the past 
few years, it has now one hundred and eight lifeboata under its 
management, for the maintenance of which, in a state of thorough 
efficiency, a large permanent annual income is absolutely needed, 
if its homane mission is to be perpetuated. We may add, that 
contributions in aid of the philanthropic and national objects of 
the Lifeboat Institution, are received by all the London and country 
bankers, and by its Secretary, 14, Joln-street, Adelphi, London.” 

An appeal which we have no doubt will meet with a hearty end 
general response, and the necessity for which is more impressively 
suggested by the recent melancholy events at Kingstown and 
along the Irish coust during the gale, to which localities increased 
resources would enable the institution to extend its operations 
more efficiently than at present. The following will show that even 
to the extent employed, the society has been instrumental in saving 
numerous lives duriug the period in question :— 

The lifeboat stationed at Arklow, belonging to the above in- 
stitution, was instrumental during a terrific gale from the N.E., 
and a fearful sea, in. rescuing the crew of five men from a 
vessel which had got ashore between the south pier and the 
rocks. Owing to the very tempestuous state of the weather, 
it experienced immense difficulty in accomplishing her mission 
of mercy, but at last succeeded and brought the poor fellows 
safely ashore, The schooner Margaret Ann came ashore near 
Skerries, and her crew of five hands were taken off by the Jife- 
boat of this institution. The crew of the smack Gipsy of Newry, 
were also taken off by the same valuable lifeboat in the height 
of the storm, at the back of the Skerries Islands. The lifeboat’s 
crew behaved nobly on both occasions. 


CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


THERE is no drawback affecting the condition of the labourer 
which calls so loudly for the sympathy of the rich and the bene- 
volent, as that of providing something in the shape of habitable 
dwellings, by which the lives, morals, and comforts of the tofling 
masses could be preserved. What could be more deplorable than 
& peep into the miserable hovels into which so many of the hard- 
wrought sons of toil retire to rest after their daily labour ceases? 
The outline of these cabins present every shape of geometrical 
figure, from a square to a polygon, whilst the interior, as regards 
comfortable arrangements, is equally defective. How many in- 
stances could be enumerated, where the same habitation accommo- 
dates the goat and pig in company with the owner! Government 
loans may be easily obtained for building a byre, a Piggery, or a 
stable, but the idea becomes quite impracticable when the appeal 
is made with a view of erecting a dwelling for the ploughman, the 
reaper, or the herdsman. Again, we find the farmsteadings for 
our cattle carefully and substantially built — every precaution 
being taken to secure the necessary requirements essential for the 
lives and comforts of the animals. The drainage is perfect, the 
houses are clean and plastered, the ventilation adequate, the 
workmanship excellent, and the apportionment noted out to suit 
the size and convenience of the animals intended to occupy the 
stalls. The poor man’s house is built of the roughest and most 
inexpensive materials, and these are even stuck together regard- 
less of permanency, neastness, or practical utility. The wind and 
rain find easy access through the crevices of the walls, along the 
door-posts, or through the roof; whilst the pools and dung-heaps 
in front evolve those deleterious gases sufficient to generate disease 
and mortality amongst the inmates who inhele them. Neither 
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sufficient draining, proper ventilation, nor the requisite subdivision 
of the dwelling seem to be considered in the building of a house 
for the labourer, though the idea predominates when we contem- 
plate erecting a dairy or a fowl-house. 

The same system of mal-accommodation presents itself in the 
dwellings of the poor in our towns and cities, and the evil becomes 
magnified during the summer and autumn seasons, when migrating 
gangs of labourers go forth prepared for a harvest campaign. From 
the indiscriminate manner in which bodies of these are huddled 
fogether, it is not to be wondered at that disease and pestilence 
should be engendered, and that immorality, vice, and other evil 
propensities should be contracted.—Correspondent of Agricul- 
tural Review. 


A writer in same journal, questioning the appreciation of the 
labouring class for the efforts made to ensure comfort and cleanli- 
ness, says—‘* We have heard, also, of some very curious perver- 
sities in this respect, exhibited in Ireland, perhaps not fifty miles 
from Dublin. A number of what were regarded by the builders 
as very vice cottages for labourers, were built of stone and mortar, 
slated overhead, and plastered inside. Near to these was a sort 
of deep, wide trench made, with a roof of rafters and thatch 
thrown over, and sort of partitions erected, so as to divide this 
covered trench into a row of cabins. To the astonishment of the 
enlightened builders, the labourers chose the stalls in the trenches, 
and allowed the superior cottages to remain tenantless.” 

Referring to the condition of the same class in Scotland, Mr. 
M‘ , at a recent meeting in Edinburgh, said—‘‘ The great 
majority of the cottages in Scotland consist but of one room, which 
answers the purpose of kitchen, bedroom, sitting, and entry room, 
and to it perhaps a small bed-closet is added ; and this is all the 
accommodation for father and mother, and four or five of a family ; 
a cottage of two rooms is an exception, and one of three rooms a 
very sare exception. And when we compare the comfortable ac- 
commodation for the beasts on the farm with the state of this one- 
roomed cottage, with its earthen floor broken into holes, and its 
unlathed walls, we may feel ashamed that in a system of agricul- 
tare considered second to none in the world, and indebted for its 
superiority to an enlightened proprietary, and an intelligent and 
enterprising tenantry, the labourers who bear such an important 
part in it should be worse housed than the beasts on the farm. I 
have visited some such cottages when sickness had entered them ; 
I have seen the beds oceupied by three or four children with the 
flushed face of fever—on the one side the shrouded remains of 
the mother who nursed them, on the other the grief-stricken 
father, with all his ys buried in that coffin, and unuerved at the 
-thoughts of the dismal future before him.” 


ESTIMATING DISCREPANCIES. 


As an illastration of one of those numerous problems suggested 
in the course of building practice, which not alone completely 
puzzles the public, but the wiseacres of the honourable fraternity 
themselves, we beg to draw altention to the following, and to ex- 
prees a conviction that to whatever extent editors and correspon- 
dents of journals may exert themselves in unravelling the mys- 
terious web, the discrepancies in builders’ estimates will ever be 
a * pons asinorum,” not to be solved by the most accomplished of 
our modern mathematicians :-— 

For the erection of a new convent and schools at Kenmare (as 
advertised in the DUBLIN BUILDER)— 


Mr. Stokes, county surveyor, Tralee .. ee ee «=. £9,000! 
Mr. O'Callaghan, Killarney... ae oy Pe 4,200 
Mr. M‘Donnell, Kanturk és ue es és 8,950 
Mr. Morphy, Bautry (accepted) a _ és 8,853! 1! 


For the erection of model cottages, at Blarney Road, Cork, for 
the Cork Association for improving the dwellings of the labouring 
classes ; Mr. Richard R. Brash, architect :— 


Thomas Walsh ee ee e ee ee ee 


ee £1,180 
Murray and Meade... és be “ ee as 980 


Edward Murphy aa AP as ds we 845 
Martin Clayton .. ae ae ee es ee 775 
Simon Kenefick (accepted) .. se “ “ 730 


James O'Donnell Ne os “s ‘ ox ee 699 


[Nore—We shall esteem it as a favour by lists of tenders being sent to us for 
publication.) 


OBITUARY. 


February Ist, at his residence, 24, Queen’s-square, Mr, Peter 
Martin, builder, aged 72 years. 

We have heard of the death of Mr. George Gregory. C.E., son of 
Mr. John Gregory, C.E., formerly of this city, which took place, 
suddenly, in the State of Wisconsin, America, recently. 


CONTINUED DECAY IN THE STONEWORK OF THE 
PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 


It seems that all the preservative processes applied to the stone- 
work of this structure have up to the present proved unavailing, 
and it is still reported “‘to be rotting away and presenting a 
honeycombed appearance.” Viewing it a few months since, it did 
not appear quite so bad as that, but it is sufficiently so to leave 
no doubt of its total decay being a mere question of time. 
Messrs. Ransome and Szerelmey, therefore, may rest —at 
least as regards this building —in their argument for priority 
of their respective processes; and we apprehend that all. 
other remedies, but a total refacing with a better quality of stone, 
will prove quite useless. The First Commissioner of Works has 
decided on no further action in the matter until a committee of the 
first architects, engineers, and chemists shall have reported on the 
matter. What if the doctors should differ? Mr. Tite suggests 
the cause of the decay to have been the cutting of the stone from 
a quarry whose geological construction was only half developed. 


Correspondence. 


BRICK DRESSINGS—NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AT SYDENHAM, NEAR BELPAST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Srr—In the last number of the DUBLIN BUILDER you give 
a description of the above-mentioned building, copied from a local 
journal, in which it is correctly stated that ‘the entire of the 
building, the tracery of the windows excepted, will be executed 
in brick, with dressings, weatherings, &c., of the same material.” 
Happening to pay a passing visit to this building lately, it struck 
me forcibly that in it, as well as many otber of our modern erec- 
tions, the introduction of brick dressings is being carried much too 
far. In this case the “ weatherings” have proved lamentably un- 
fit to serve as such. Being composed of brick, and consequently - 
requiring to be jointed with mortar, the latter material has so far 
given way under the combined action of rain and frost, that the 
brickwork has completely lost its “ bond,” and the consequence Is, 
that the bricks forming the weatherings of the buttresses could 
be easily lifted off by the hand, and even many of the bricks 
themselves have either thrown off one or more of their corners, 
or a considerable portion of their surface, from the same cause. 
There is also a projecting string course of brick, of which much 
the same might be said. Would it not be well for those who ad- 
aire “ brick dressings” to confine their application to the vertical 
portions of the buildings in which they are adopted, and to form 
the “‘ weatherings” and all such like projections, if not of stone, 
at least of some material that will ‘not require too many joints 
looking weatherward ?—Yours, &c., Tyo. 

Belfast, 11th February, 1861. 


Alderman George Roe addressed another letter recently to the 
Freeman’s Journal about the College wall, the street disfigure- 
ments and encroachments going forward (so frequently pointed 
out inthe DuBLIN BUILDER), and the desirability of another 
bridge over the Liffey opposite Lower Gardiner-street. 

The standing orders have been declared complied with in the 
case of the following new undertakings :—Rathkeale and New- 
castle junction, at a cost of £50,000. Enniskillen and Bundoran 
Railway. Cork, Blarney, and Macroom Railway.—For a line 
from Cork by Blarney to Macroom and branch to the Great 
Southern and Western, at a cost of £140,000. Great Northern 
and Western (of Ireland) Railway.—For extension at a cost of 

000. 

The bill introdueed by the Cork and Youghal Railway Com- 
pany for the purpose of extending the line to the quay at Youghal, 
and to enable arrangements to be made with the Cork Harbour 
Commissioners, has passed the standing orders. The cost of the 
extension is estimated at £35,000. 

An unusually large number of bills relating to public under- 
takings in Ireland will occupy the attention of committees of the 
house in the present session. Indeed, since the memorable year 
of the railway mania, there has not been so good a prospect for 
the parliamentary bar. The contest between the Dublin and 
Meath Railway Company and the Midland Company for an inde- 
pendent station in Dublin will be resumed, and the agents of both 
parties speak confidently of success. 

We regret to perceive that a destructive fire broke out lately 
at the establishment of Mr. Stanley, 3, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
mathematical instrument and T square manufacturer. This is a 
very narrow thoroughfare, leading to New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and consequently presented great obstacles towards a speedy. ex- 
tinction. Much property was consumed, but not such as to affect 
the usual transaction of business, 
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Hotes of Neto Works. 


Extensive additions are being made to Grand Canal-street 
schools; Mr. Joseph Maguire, architect, Mr. Bolton, builder. 
Expenditure about £1,700. 

An immediate extension of the railway terminus at Westland- 
row has been determined on, and plans prepared by the company’s 
architect, Mr. George Wilkinson. The three houses respectively 
occupied by Mr. O’Gorman, auctioneer (corner of Great Bruns- 
wick-street), Chester and Holyhead or London and North- 
Western Ruilway Company, and Maguire the confectioner will 
be included. The front of the building will face Great Brunswick- 
street instead of Westland-row, as at present, and will be of an 
architectural character. The position is admirably adapted for a 
building which shall form an acquisition to our street architecture, 
and we doubt not that the proverbial enterprise of the company 
will ensure the desideratum. 

A new National Bank house with officers’ apartments to be 
erected at Ennis. Mr. Caldbeck, architect. Tenders are invited. 


A clock tower is about to be erected in the town of Letterkenny. 
The site will be in the market square. 


Additions and alterations are about to be made to Killadeas 
House, the seat of Captain Irvine, Co. Fermanagh; also a new 
parsonage house is to be erected close by. 

The County Grand Jury of Cavan are desirous of receiving 
estimates and specifications for heating the Record Court. 


Additions and alterations are to be made to Cormeen House, 
Ballybay, for J. Thompson Tennent, Esq., J.P.; Mr. Raffles 
Brown, architect. 

The new police station at Ballybrack has been completed. 

Extensive improvements are being made to Ormond Castle, 
Kilkenny, under the direction of Messrs. Deane and Woodward, 
architects. Mesers. Ross and Murray are executing some important 
hydraulic and plumbing works in connection therewith. 

The above-named architects have submitted a design for the 
Great Exhibition building of 1862. 

The neighbourhood of Ballybrack, on the Bray and Kingstown 
branch of the Dublin and Wicklow line, is the scene of much 
building improvements. A large mansion is being commenced 
under the directions of Mesers. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, 
architects, for the Hon. Judge Dobbs, and will cost some £4,000 
or £5,000. Messrs. Deane and Woodward have also designed 
six new dwelling houses for different parties, amongst whom is 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, the eminent concert singer. The founda- 
tions have been laid out. The two houses in course of construc- 
tlon for Mr. Boyle will soon be completed. A villa is erecting in 
same locality for J. H. Curry, Esq., local manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, under the directions of Mr. Joseph 
Maguire, architect, Mr. Brophy, builder, and will cost about 
£1,400. 

Two dwelling- houses—semi-detached—have been completed at 
Vico-road, Dalkey, for Mr. Henry Gonne, after drawings by Mr. 
Lyons, architect, and present gabled cantilever roofs, with orna- 
mental brackets, large bay windows, commanding magnificent 
views of the surrounding unsurpassedly heautifal scenery, and 
fitted throughout with storm shutters, essential during the winter 
months in this exposed situation. Internally the arrangements 
are peculiarly commodious and saitable, and externally they are 
finished in compo, lined in ashlar courses. Another, of somewhat 
similar character, is being commenced ; same architect. The ob- 
struction offered to the continuance of this road to Killiney, by a 
wall built right across it, is a serious drawback to the improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood ; but we are quite sure that the charac- 
teristic amiability and consideration of the worthy lord of the 
manor of Killiney, and the no dotht unwilling perpetrator of this 
obstruction, Mr. Warren, will induce him “to take the bright 
view of the question,” forgetful of all else, and accord to the 
public a very decided boon. A notice has been posted on the wall 
in question, stating that all efforts bad hitherto fuiled to induce 
consent, but we are far from believing that that gentleman is in- 
capable of yielding to persuasion, and feel convinced that the 
memorialists will yet have occasion to say, with Richelieu, 
“<never say fail again.” 

A new mansion house is in course of erection at Bray for 

Thomas Lefroy, Esq., Q.C., under the directions of Messrs. 
Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, architects; Mr. Lee, builder. 
Mesers. Hogan and Son have contracted separately for all the 
plastering works. Expenditure about £2,000. 

The National Gallery, or Dargan Institution, so frequently 
noticed in these columns, is now in progress of roofing, portions 
of the slating being completed. - It is to be hoped that a propor- 
tionate delay will not arise from the present stage of the works 
to the final completion as that which bas hitherto prevailed. 


MONUMENTAL. 


The Government have commissioned Mr. John Noble, sculptor, 
to execute the statue of the late Sir John Franklin, intended for 
Trafalgar-square, London. It will cost £2,000. 

A competition is about to take place between Messrs. Keed, 
Noble, Bell, and Munro, sculptors, for the monument to Hallam 
in 8t. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Various opinions have been expressed upon the character the 
intended memorial to the late Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., should 
assume, some desiring that an hospital should be erected and en- 
dowed ; others, that suitable statues be placed either in the Col- 
rik of Physicians or in some of the public squares or tborough- 
ares. 

We have seen at Mr. Kirk’s studio, Jervis-street, a model of 
the intended Crampton memorial, but are not in a position to give 
a perfect description of it as yet. 

A memorial is about to be erected (we presnme at Glasnevin 
Cemetery), by subscription, to the late Rev. James Fay, C.C. 


NOTES IN THE COURTS. 


M‘ Donnell v. Benson.—Actiun for £46 for work done as an 
assistant civil engineer and surveyor to Sir John Benson, on the 
proposed Limerick and Cork line. Defendant lodged £6 in Court, 
but did not appear. Verdict, £59 over and above that amount. 

A. J. Bergin v. John Star.— Action for £81 alleged to be due 
under a builder’s contract for work at Adam and Eve chapel. 
Defendant lodged £28 in Court, the amount stated to have been 
agreed on for same. Plaintiff claimed £53 in adiition for autho- 
rised extras, and maintained that an agreement was entered into 
between him and defendant, that the latter should contract for the 
work, and the plaintiff to be sub-contractor. Verdict, £40 over 
and above the sum lodged in Court. 

Heffernan v. the Crookhaven Mining Company.— Action for 
the sum of £190 for work and labour alleged to have been done 
for the defendants in mining shares taken, makivg maps, issuing 
prospectuses, &c. The plaintiff was a civil engineer, and was en- 
gaged by Mr. Hemming, the secretary of the company, to perform 
the services specified. The defendants did not deny that services 
had been rendered, and had lodged £80 in Court as the eum te 
which they considered the plaintiff entitled. 

Forster v. Worrall.—Piaintiffs are lithographers, and sought 
to recover from the defendant, Mr. J. Worrall, county surveyor of 
Tipperary,asum of £128 Js. 8d. for work done and materials 
provided. The defendant pleaded that having been engaged te 
make surveys of estates sold in the Incumbered Estates Court, 
employed the plaintiffs to lithograph and colour maps; that it 
was agreed to pay them 50 per cent. of the amount as taxed by 
the officers of the court; that the defendant received £71 12s. ; 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to £35 16s8., the half of this 
amount ; tha€ defendant paid plaintiff £30 in part payment since 
the action was commenced, which plaintiff accepted ; and that 
£19 Os. 6d. remain due, which defendant lodged in court. 
Verdict for plaintiff for £47 2s. 2d. over the sum lodged in court. 

Cosgrave v. Ellis.—Action for work and labour, and recovery 
of damages for breuch of contract. Plaintiff is a clerk of works, 
and defendant a builder. Plaintiff was employed by defendant, 
he alleged, on the following terms:—To make out plans and 
specifications of works for which defendant intended to contract, 
without charge in the first instance ; but in case defendant became 
contractor, plaintiff was to be his superintendent, at a weekly 
salary of £1 12s. 6d. as long as the works continued. Plaintiff 
made out the plans and specifications, for which he claimed a sum 
of £25 1s. 10d. ; he was engaged for sixteen weeks as clerk of 
works over the building of sixteen houses iu Rathmines, for 
which defendant had contracted, and fur which he churged £26, 
at the rate of £1 12s. 6d. per week ; the whole of the houses 
would have occupied, upon the calculation that four of them had 
been completed in sixteen weeks, forty-eight weeks in the building 
after he had been dismissed from the defendant’s employment, 
and for these forty-eight weeks he claimed £78 ; he also claimed 
damages for wrongful dismissal. Defendant denied the contract, 
and pleaded that by way of confession and avoidance, that it bad 
been waived or rescinded by the plaintiff, prior to the alleged 
breach that the plaintiff had so misconducted himself in his em- 
ployment, that he was obliged to dismiss him, and that he had 
paid him a sum of £37 17s. 6d. which was sufficient compensa- 
tion for any work performed for him. The jury found for plain- 
tiff, damages £24 11s. 

Sweeny v. Lemon.— Action brought by plaintiff against defen- 
dant to recover damages for alleged trespass. An arrangement 
was come to, by defendant paying £50 and coste—the plaintiff 
executing a release. 

We are gratified to notice that a-couple of impending actione— 
previously alluded to—have been arranged to mutual satisfaction. 
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COURT OF BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


In re John Lennon.—The insolvent—a builder—was opposed 
by Mr. Joseph Kelly, timber merchant, on the ground that he 
contracted the debt by representing that he was to give an order 
on Captain Bailey, for whom he was performing a building con- 
tract, for the amount of goods supplied, and on the further 
ground that he put in a sham plea to an action brought against 
iim for the recovery of the debt due. Mr. Robiuson, a gentleman 
in the employment of Mr. Kelly, testified that goods were supplied 
for the purposes of the contract with Mr. Bailey to the amount of 
above £100, and Mr. Bailey offered to pay Mr. Kelly £50 of his 
debt, if the insolvent gave an order on him to that amount, but 
Le would not do so. Auother witness stated that the last portion 
of the goods was delivered on the express condition that Mr. 
Bailey would pay for them when lie came home from the continent. 
Mr. Greaves, for the insolvent, denied that this was a true state- 
ment of the case, und said it would be contradicted by the archi- 
tect of Mr. Bailey. Judge Berwick said that the insolvent 
appeared to have entered into an imprudent contract, and was 
unable to pay Mr. Kelly. He would adjourn the case until the 
- urchitect was broucht up, but in the meantime he would advise 
the insolvent or his friend to pay Mr. Kelly the coats he was put 
to by the filing of the alleged sham plea. Adjourned for a 
fortnicht. 

In re Hugh Welly, a builder, saw mill proprictor, and importer 
of building materials, Sir Juhw’s Quay, in this city.—The bankrupt 
offered 83s. 6d. In the pound—2s, Gd. to be paid at once, and the 
balance by instalments, withiua limited period, but the majority 
of the creditors refused to accept the composition. The appoiut- 
ment of u trade assignee will not take place fur a fortuight. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF ANGELO. 


Sainta bent o’er him, sigh’d and wept, 
Angels hover’d to and fro, 

Genius still ber vigils kept 
By the couch of Angelo. 


Ardent faith and holy love, 
Energy with youthful glow, 
Inspiration from above— 
All were join’d in Angelo. 


Painter, sculptor, architect, 
Unsurpassed in tLe trio ; 

Art encircling intellect, 
Time’s immortal Angelo! 


’Neuth Saint Peter's glorious dome, 
In forum, fane, or studio, 

What e’er he did—thy greatness, Rome ! 
Was typifled in Angelo. 


In youth or age, around that brow 

Fame twined her golden wreath in blow ; 
And years alune could never bow 

The form erect of Angelo. 


Most honor'd still through all extent, 
By Tiber, Thames, or Liffey’s fluw, 
Thy nume alone—a monument— 
Wondrous, gifted Angelo! 
| Cc. C. H——y. 


Gas Ligutixa at Stuart Hatu.—The Right Hon. the 
Ear! of Custlestuart having determined to light his residence by 
means of the pateut appuratus of Messrs. Edimundson, of this city, 
that firm has been instructed to light up Stuart Hall, Stewartstown, 
county Tyrone, with gas works. A similar apparatus was recently 
erected by Messrs. Edmundson at Rossmore Park, in the adjoin- 
ing county of Monaghan, for Lord Rossmore. 

A project ison foot in London for uniting Piceadilly with the 
Strand by a gently curved street, commencing at the head of 
Coveutry-street and continuing to Chandos and King William 
streets. ‘This would necessitate compuratively little pulling down, 
and would open up a most suitable opportunity for extending, the 
National Gallery, and having a handsome front for same building 
towarda the proposed street. 

The fifth evening scientific meeting of the Reyal Dublin Society 
will take place on Monday evening, the 18th inst. Professor 
Davy will read a paper on the injurious effects of the employment 
of ar‘enical pigments; Dr. Danglish on the manufacture and 
peculiarities of wrated bread ; Mr. Henry Shaw on a new patent 
Tailwuy break ; Mr. Henry Hennessy on snonymous publications ; 
aud Mr. T. W. Counor on competitive cxaminations. 


Rebielos. 


Examples of London and Procincial Street Architecture in the 
Victorian Age. London: F. Tallis. 

JUDGING from the copies of the plates that have reached us, this 
work promises to be one of merit, with the suggestive and prac- 
tical combined. Plate 1 displays a perspective elevation of the 
Promoter Life Assurance Company’s offices in Fleet-street, with 
which we are quite familiar, but must remark, that the style of 
illustration is somewhat too pictorial, and a more subdued tone of 
colouring would be more suitable. Plate 3, representing premises 
in Birmingham, is decidedly better as to manipulation, and the 
details are a desirable addenda. From the great variety of 
subjects to be embraced by ‘this work — presenting examples 
worthy of imitation In street architecture—we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it to be one which, if carried on judiciously and 
spiritedly, will surely command an extensive patronage. 


The Golden Quiver, or Poems for Children. By 8. G. 
Stevenson. London: Darton & Co, 58, Holborn Hill. 

First impressions are, said to be, the most lusting, it ia therefore 

a reasonable assumption that educational training should commence 

in the cradle, and that «ab initio it should be unexceptionally 

excellent. The iajority of nursery rhymes published now a days 

are ratber more calculated to distort the tender intellect of a 


‘child, than to furnish it desirably ; all description of fabulous, vapid, 


and exaggerated nonsense, in ill-measured rhymes, being popular 
amongst all classes from the highest to the lowest, unquestionably 
leaving certain dregs behind that no subsequent cultivation will 
fully eradicate. We can pronounce this little work free fran 
restriction, the poems being calculated both togratify the youthful 
mind and cultivate a taste for the muse; the subjects, morcover, 
ure most happily selected. 


Strike among Workmen. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. 

A PAMPIILET under this title, embodying a series of six letters 
addressed to Lord Brougham—but which the writer complains 
were never taken any notice of by his lordsliip—has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Thomas M‘Anaspie, ‘‘ for more than thirty years 
practical artist and tradesman manufacturer, &c., in both plain 
and ornamentai departments in a branch of the building trade.” 
The object of the pamphlet is to endeavour to illustrate the causes 
and consequences of strikes ; the effects of the present and past 
state of the building trade on general taxation; the means for 
raising from two ites eighty-five millions sterling per annum 
in favour of the Exchequer; take all taxation off food ; rear, 
without one farthing of outlay to the State, an army of ¢t00 mil- 
lions of well-disciplined men ; prevent civil commotion between 
capital and labour ; secure for every tradesman of servitude, 
skill, and ability, the contracts, control and benefits of his separate 
trade; prevent jobbing ; secure work 25 per cent. cheaper and 
50 per cent. better, &c., &e. We can only excuse the alleged 
impoliteness on the part of his lordship—who in letter No. I. is 
designated a “ public benefactor” and ‘‘ man of great mind,” and in 
letter No. VI. as “an English statesman without sympathy”—by 
assuining that his lordship, after an uttentive perusal, became 
convinced that the scheme was fur tvo comprehensive for an or- 
dinary intellect, and was, therefore, content to leave the 
merit of its development exclusively to his correspondent, who 
has certainly displayed an unlimited amount of courage in grap- 
pling with so many items connected with political economy, each 
one cf which forms a separate subject in itself quite sufficient to 
occupy at one time the attention of any of our modern legislators. 
We have no doubt that many tradesmen, eqnally enthusiastic as 
the author, will read the pamphlet with very great pleasure. The 
financiul calculations are confessedly quite beyond our capacity, 
but we are assured that the author las framed them on most re- 
liable data, carefully studied. 

The Dublin Waterworks Bill has been read a second time 
befure the House of Commons, and submitted to a select committec. 
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Miscellaneous. 


GroLocican Socrety.—An election of officers has taken 
place with the following result:—Rev. Professor Haughton, 
P.esident ; Robert Callwell, R. Malley, James Apjohn, Professor 
W. H. Harvey and the Rev. H. Lloyd, Vice-President. Gilbert 
Sanders, and P. J. Sidney, Treasurers. Joseph B. Jukes, and R. 
H. Scott, Secretaries. Council—Lord Talbot de Malahide, Sir 
R. Griffiths, Bart., John Kelly, Samuel Dowling, J. B. Doyle, J. 
R. Kinahan, M.D.; Alexander Carte, M.B.; Edward Wright, 
LL.D.; S. Gordon, M.D.; W. H. Bailey, Alexander Guges, R. 
8. Reeves, G. M‘ Dowell, Rev. J. A. Galbraith, and W. Andrews. 

Sir Leopold M‘Clintock was unanimously elected an honorary 
member. 

IRIsn ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND CELTIC SoctETY.—The sheets 
of the following important works, now in progress of printing by 
the society, were submitted at a recent meeting :—1I. The Book 
of Ancient Irish Hymns, edited by Dr. Todd, from a very ancient 
ynanuscript in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, printed to 
the commencement of Fiech’s Hymn on St. Patrick. 2. The 
Irish Topographical Poems of O'Dubhagain and O’Huidhrin, 
printed to page 150, under the editorship of Dr. John O'Donovan, 
enumerating the various native families and their territories early 
in the ]4th century, illustrated with copious notes and a disser- 
tation by the editor on Irish surnames, their mutations, and 
Anglicised forms. 3. The Donegal Martyrology or Calendar of 
Native Irish Saints, and the localities with which they were con- 
nected, numbers of which still retain their names strangely altered 
and corrupted by time. This work, with large historical and 
topographical illustrations, is being printed by the society from 
the original text by the O’Clerighs, popularly known as the 
‘¢ Four Masters,” now preserved in the library of the Duke of 
Burgundy at Brussels. 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. —The following parties constitute 
the board of direction of this institute for the present year :— 
Treasurer, James Haughton, Esq.; Auditors, Messrs. Digges, 
P. Kelleher, and John Sullivan; Committee, (operatives) Messrs. 
Hugh M'‘Neill, James Pollard, A. Flannery, E. C. Ferris, Thomas 
Dobbin, John Gaynor, Edward Hart, John O’Driscoll, Joseph 
Owens, G. O'Connor, T. A. Bowen; (non-operatives) Michael 
Molloy, John Christopher Magan Campion ; John Elwood, Cor- 
nelius M‘Swiney, J. P. Moore, L. J. Walsh, and J. Kenny. 

THe CONNOREE MINING Company.—A half-yearly meeting 
took place on the 6th inst., Dr. Waller in the chair. Amongst 
other matters the report stated that “ the great difficulty of pro- 
curing a sufficient and permanent supply of miners and labourers 
has been a subject of anxious consideration with the directors, 
and that they had come to the conviction that this difficulty could 
be removed only by building dwelling-houses for workmen and 
their families, and thus meking it their interest to attach them- 
selves permanently to the mines. With a view to this object the 
directors have under their consideration an arrangement for 
obtaining sufficient land snitably situated ; and they have nodoubt, 
when carried out, that a moderate rent upon the houses will yield 
intecest upon the sums that shall be expended on their erection. 
The secretary read a lengthened report from the managing director, 
respecting several valuable discoveries of metalliferous deposit on 
the northern portion of land whereon the company’s mining 
operations are being carried on, and giving a statement of the pro- 
gress and present condition of the works in the respective shafts 
and adits, and described the character of the lode recently dis- 
covered as being peculiarly rich ; also of the effective condition of 
the machinery, including the new pumping steam-engine, the 
machinery for dressing the ores, &c.” 

Tug KINGSTOWN COMMISSIONERS AKD TIIB J)UBLIN 
WatTeR WorKS Biut..—There scems to be a desire on the part 
of this hody to follow the example of the Rathmines Commis- 
sioners, and offer obstacles to the passing of the proposed hill for 
the better snpply of Dublin. ‘A petition with that object in view 
is being prepared. 

Tuk BarpoyLR Estares.—The City of Dublin Corporation 
possesses extensive estates in this locality, and a reduction of 
refits has been sought for by Colonel White and Captain Darley, 
tenants, and recommended by a committee; but subsequently 
the opinions of Sergeant (now Solicitor-General) Lawson and 
Attorney-General (now Baron) Deasy were sought, and they 
were against the legality of the reduction. The question has 
been a subject for mucii discussion at a recent meeting. 

Procress op DERRY.—Referring to the rapidly improving 
condition of this town and neighbourhood a local correspondent 
says:—‘‘ Derry is now taking the position Belfast did twenty 
years since ; a large quantity of building is going on, and as much 
or more in prospective. Wages are advanciig, and there is a 
complete run on materials.” 


NEW BrRrinGs OVER THE THAMES.—It is proposed to con- 
struct a new bridge over the Thames from Kew to Brentford, and 
to make a road in connection with it in the parishes of Isleworth 
and Ealing. The Great Western Railway and Brentford Railway 
are to subscribe to the undertaking. It is tohe a toll bridge. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OP. 1862.—It is stated on 
authority that if an International Exhibition of Works of Art 
and Industry had not been announced to take place in London in 
1862, it was the intention of the Emperor of the French that one 
should be held in Paris, but that now the French will give way 
to the British exhibition. 

A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE TO MR. FAIRBAIRN.—A royal 
medal has been awarded to Mr. William Fairbairn, F.R.S., for his 
various experimental inquiries on the properties of the materials 
employed in mechanical construction, contained in the ‘* Philoso- 
phical Transactions,” and the publications of other scientific 
societies. The following is an extract from the address of Major- 
General Sabine, who, as chairman of the meeting, presented the 
address :—** Mr. Fairbairn’s first scientific publicatiun was, I 
believe, a small volame published in 1831, on ‘ Canal Navigation,’ 
illustrative of the advantage of the use of steam as a moving 
power on canals, In this work he detailed the results of experi- 
ments made on the Forth and Clyde Canal, and on other canals 
in Scotland, and recorded experiments made about the same time 
by other parties as to the traction of light boats by horse power 
at high velocities. In 1837 he contributed his first paper to the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, being ‘ An Expe- 
rimental Inquiry into the Strength and other properties of Cast 
Iron.’ This was the first of many valuable papers on the same 
and similar subjects which have been from time to time published 
in the ‘ Memoirs of the Manchester Society,’ in those of the 
British Association and the Institution of Civil Engineers, and in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ It is well known also, and has 
been warmly acknowledged by Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, that Mr. 
Fairbairn rendered most valuable assistance to Mr. Hodgkinson 
in his experimental inquiries into the strength of iron, for which 
the Royal medal was awarded in 1841, by placing at Bir. 
Hodgkinson’s disposal his works at Manchester, in which the 
experiments were conducted free of cost. In the transactions of 
the Manchester Geological Society, in 1841, there is a paper by 
Mr. Fairbairn on the economy of raising water from coal mines ; 
and in Weale’s Quarterly Papers on Engineering an account of 
his ventilating water wheel, a very material improvement in the 
construction of water wliecls. Since that time his experimental 
researches and his contributions to various scientific bodies have 
been very numerous and important. Amongst these I may 
specify papers on fire-proof constructions ; ou the strength of iron, 
and the best forms of beams and pillars ; on boiler explosions ; 
on the collapse of tubes under pressure ; on the density of steam ; 
on the principle of construction of iron ships; and other kindred 
subjects—many of these being within the period required by the 
terms of the award of the Royal medal. Of separate works may 
he noticed a volume on the Conway and Britannia Tubular Bridges 
(1849), including his researches on the best form and strength of 
wrought-iron beams; a work ‘On the Application of Cast and 
Wrought Iron to Building Purposes’ (in 1854 and 1857); and a 
valuable compendium, entitled ‘ Useful Inforination for Engincers’ 
(in 1856 and 1860). Perhaps it may be said with truth that 
there is no single individual living who has done so much for 
practical science, who hus made so many careful experimental 
inquiries on subjects of primary importance to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of the country, or who has so liberally 
contributed them to the world. Mr. Fairbairn, in presenting this 
medal to you from this Chair, I will venture to say that the 
award of the royal medal—the medal which her Majesty the 
Queen has been graciously pleased to place at the disposal of the 
President and Council—for scientific services such as yours, so 
eminently conducive as they have been to the peneral good, is 
even peculiarly appropriate.”’ 

THe LirTLR EAstgrRN.—A model of a steamship, propelled 
on a new principle, invented by Mr. Robb, of Glasgow, and chris- 
tened as per title, was exhibited in the City Hall of that town 
recently. The propulsion of the vessel is effected by an apparatus 
placed at eacli side of it and at the stern, the idea being apparently 
borrowed from the fins of a fish, or rather the web-foot of a duck. 
The model is about 2 ft. 10 in. in length, and the stroke 1} in. 
It was placed in a trough 25 feet long, erected on the platform, 
and made the passage from one end to the other in about 15 seconds. 
The machinery is moved by springwork, merely to illustrate the 
principle of the new direct acting propellers, which, Mr. Robb 
avers, can be worked at a fourth of the expense of paddle-wheels. 

DESTITUTION AMONGST THE WORKING CLASSES 1N 
Loxypon.—It is estimated that there are at present 50,000 
Jabourers out of employment, and with their wives and families 
starving. Whuata state of things in wealthy London—the golden 
store of the world! 
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New APPLICATION OF PBAT.—Some improvements in manu- 
factures from peat lave been patented by Mr. H. Hodgson, of 
Ballyreine and Merlin Park, and Mr. P. M. Crane, of the Irish 
Peut-works, Athy. The invention consists in preparing from 
peat, in its natural state, blocks, slabs, or pieces of any size, 
form, or thickuess, which blocks, slabs, or pieces are said, when 
_ 80 prepared, to be useful and economieal in the construction of 
parts of buildings and for other useful purposes. They place 
these blocks between cloths of woven or textile fabric, or other 
suitable materiul, and the peat is pl:ced between shelves, and 
sabmitted to hydraulic or other pressure. The water is entirely 
forced out and the peat solidified, and drying is effected either 
- by exposure to the atmosphere or in a room heated artificially, 

or by any other process. They are then put again between the 
plates of a hydraulic or other press, and extreme pressure pnt 
on them. If the product of their invention he required for use 
for inside work in building, such as partitions, linings, inside 
roofing, or for other work, as a non-conducting substance, they 
do not require other further preparation than shaping, provided 
they are not to be exposed to wet. But the slabs or pieces 
used for roofing (instead of slates, tiles, or other things of that 
nature) they prepare to resist the wet or action of the atmosphere 
by steeping them in, or saturating or coiting them with, some 
fitting material. 

To SorTex OLp Potry.—In removing old broken panes from 
g window, it is generally very difficult to get off the hard dry 
putty that sticks round the gluss and its feame. Dip a small 
brush in a little nitric or muriatie acid—to be obtained at the 
druggist’s—and go over the putty with it. Let it rest awhile, and 
it will soon become so s3ft that you cana remoce it with ense. 

Musiixs RRXBERED Frrerroor.—Mersrs. Versmann and 
Oppenheim, of London, whose researches have been most carefnily 
ani scientifically conducted, advise the use of the following solu- 
tion as the only one which can be recommended for laundry pur- 
poses:—A concentrated neutral solution of tungstate of soda, 

diluted with water to 28 degs. Twaddle, and then mixed with 
three per cent. of phosphate of soda. ‘This solution is found to 
keep and to answer well. It has been introduced into her 
Majesty's laundry, where it ia being constantly used. It is 
stated to be neither injurious to the texture of colors, nor in any 

- degree difficult of application in the washing process. Its pro- 
tecting power against fire is said to be perfect. 

The Universal Private Telegraph Company propose to establish 
in offices and elsewhere a means of privately communicating by 
telegraph. For this purpose they extend a rope, containing a 
great nuinber of fine insulated wires, over the streets and houses, 
and any one of those wires may be rented. To render such ar- 
ranzements practicable, it was essential in the first place that 
the wire connections should be effectually made at a compara- 
tively amall cost. This object is obtained by Mr. Silver’s process 
for insulating wires, by coating them with Indian rubber. The 
wires are very much thinner than bell wires, and a rope contain- 
ing upwards of 30 of them properly insulated is barely half an 
ineh in diameter. The rope is fixed on poles at the tops of the 
houses, about 200 yards apart, and it is said that the company 
have experienced no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the 
occupiers to have the poles fixed on their dwellings. This ar- 
rangement is 80 economical that the company offer to let out each 
wire at the rent of £4 per mile per annum. The instruments to 
be employed are the magneto-electric telegraphs, invented by 
Professor Wheatstone, slightly modified. 

Tage E.ectric Ligut.—The tall pyramidal scaffoldings erec- 
ted at different points within Puris for the triangulation of this 

_eapital with its recent additions, having been found to oscillate to 
and fro from the constant traffic through the streets by day, it has 
been at length resolved to proceed witli the triangulation at night, 
by means of the electric light ; and experiments are to be made 
with the light itself, in order to diseover some eonvenient means 
of applying it to the lighting of streets.—— Professor Way, says 
the Critic, has discovered an electric light far superior to any 
yet known. {tis produced by the action of a voltaic battery on 
a moving column of mercury. The mercury is contained ina 
crystal globe, of the size of an oranze, and is sent, froma very 
‘minute hole, under the form of a thin metallic thread ; it is rer 
ceived in asmall cup, whence it fulls into a basin below, to be 
avain conveyed to the globe above. No sooner are the wires of 
the battery in contact with the thread of mercary, than a vivid 
lizht is produced, which disappears as soon as the contact js inter- 
rupted. During this process no evaporation of the mercury is 
observable. The old oil lights which have been in use so many 
years on the Portland lighthouses will (says the Southern Times) 
shortly be discontinued, the electric light being its substitute, 
the Board of Tratle considering the Portlund lights of so much 
consequence to ships guing down or coming up Channel, these 
dhaving to pass in close proximity to that dangerous place, the 
Portland Race. 
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Mr. Scorr Russe. axp rere Great Siip Company.—In 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, London, Mr. Scott Russell applied 
recently to show cause why the arbitrators’ award should not be set 
aside. It appeared that he was employed by the first company who 
were engaged in constructing the Great Eastern to do certain work 
to that ship. In the contract there was a clause for the purpose of 
referring any dispute which might occur to arbitration. During tho 
continuance of Mr. Russell’s contract the company was reorganised, 
and a new set of directors took the places of those who constituted 
the original board. A dispute as to the meaning of the contract 
then occurred, and the matter was accordingly referred to arbitration ; 
the arbitrators found for the plaintiff in the whole amount claimed, 
which included alterations which were not mentioned in the contract ; 
and a rule obtained to set aside the award on the ground that the 
arbitrators had no jurisdiction to deal with any matter not in the 
contract. Mr. Bovill contended that the arbitrators had a right to 
go into matters contained in the articles of submission, and that these 
extras fairly came within that deed. Sir Fitzroy Kelly contended 
that the arbitrators exceeded their power in dealing with the extras, 
as the contract contained the words, ‘‘ there shall be no extras,” and 
the same contract only provided for the reference to the arbitrators 
of those matters referred to in it. There were an immense number 
of affidavits filed on both sides, and the arguments upon them 
occupied a very considerable time. There was a cross-rule calling 
upon the company to show cause why they should not at once pay 
the amount recovered under the award. Their lordships decided that 
both rules must be discharged, and the parties left to their remedy 
at law by action on the award. 

A New Question in Navat WARPARE.—AE a@ recent 
tria] of the new Blakely gun it was remarked by some professional 
artillerists— foreigners—present, that as “ such was the velocity 
of the shot that it did not touch the ground until it had passed 
60 feet beyond the target, although the hole in the hamper was 
found to be not more than a foot from the ground, it might after 
all be better to build the bulwarks of a ship very light, and let 
shot pass easily through both sides into the sea.” . 

A PERSON writing from Melbourne, Australia, says the mass 
of temporary buildings erected for the emigrants drawn there by 
the gold fever is fast being replaced by fine edifices for domestic 
and municipal use. Within the last three or four years, besides 
the public works undertnken by the government—among which 
are the Ilouses of Parliament, the Treasury, the printing-office, 
new Post-office and new government offices—large and splendid 
houses have been erected for the various banking corporations, 
that would discredit no large city. Among other notahle im- 
provements is the establishment of a well-furnished library ina 
handsome stone edifice. Tlie Observatory is also a recent erection. 

WuItTz Oak TIMBER A SUBSTITUTE FOR WHALBBONE.— 
Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to obtain a perfect 
substitute for whalebone, in the manufacture of the ribs of umbrellas 
and paraso!s, An ingenious manufacturer has at last found that 
white oak timber of the second growth, when selected from the 
butt-end of the tree, and straight and free from knobs, may, 
after subjection to u certain curing process, be employed as a sub- 
stitute for whalebone. It ia even said to be superior to whalebone 
in toughness and tenacity, and the ribs made from it always re- 
sume their original straight condition after exposure to the weather. 

GaLuway Harpour.—At the special sessions recently held 
for the barony of Dunkellin, the following resolution was carried 
unanimously :—‘* Resolved—That the magistrates and cesspayers 
of the county of Galway deeply deplored the rejection by the 
Houee of Lords of the provisions in the Galway Harbour Bill 
(186V), by which the guarantee of this county for securing the 
necessary funds for the improvement of the Port and Harbour of 
Galway were proposed to be legalised ; and that we hereby «de- 
clare our readiness to give the said guarantee of one penny in the 
pound on the valuation of this connty for securing the sums re- 
quired for the improvement of the harbour and port of Galway, 
by the formation of a pier, breakwater, and of graving and other 
docks, and we trust that ina futare session such a proposition 
may recelve the sanction of the Legislature.” 

The Barravore Lead Mining Co. held s meeting recently to 
dissolve and wind up. The undertaking appears to have eventuated 
in an almost total loss. 


NOTICE. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Rot, Printer and Publisher, 42, Maspor-street, 
DUBLIN. 

fag” NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, gc., should be addressed to “ The Publisher of the 
Dusan Burinrr,” 42, MABBOT-STREBT. All other Communi- 
cations should be addressed to the “Proprietor and Eduor," 17, 
LOWKK GAKDINER-STREET. 
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Hron Founders, Plumbers, Ke.] Statuary, Marbles, Cements. 


NEW Batance Rotirneg BRIDGE. 
KENNY'S PATENT. 

The undersigned beg to call the attention of En- 
gincers and the Public to the above description of 
Opening Bridge, as now bcing constructed for the 
entrance to the St. George's Dock, Custom-house 
Quay, Dublin, for the Bourd of Works, which will be 
found superior to the ordinary Swivel Bridge, both 
iu point of simplicity of Construction and Cost. 

Plans and Specifications furnished, and Liccnses 
grauted on application to 

TURNER AND GIBSON, 
PropriktorRs AND MANUFACTURERS, 
HAMMERSMITH oy WORKS, BALL’s-BRIDGE, 
DUBLIN, 


7 ITCHEN RANGES, Drawingroom 

Bright Grates, Fenders, Fire Irons, and all kinds 

of Builders’ Ironmongery. MAURICE BROOKS, 
SACK VILLE-PLACE, Dublin. 


—"*WHELTAM TURNE R, 
(EAN TOWN FOUNDRY & IRON 
WORKS, 
103, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. 

Cast-Iron Ginpens, Plain and Ornamental PILcars, 
Moulded and Plain Gutreks, Tank Plates, Gas Ketorts 
and Pipes, Kitchen Range Work, Millwright, Cast- 
ings, Balconies, Brackets, Staircase Bullusters, etc., 


supplied. A large varicty of Models for the above 
In stock. 


BOT cima TRON MONGERY & 
GAS-FITTING WAREROOMS, 
34, +f &: 36, CA PEI-STREET. 


OSHUA EDMUNDSON anp CO., 


Manufacturers of the Patent Gas Apparatus for 
Lighting Noblemen’‘s and Gentlemen's Country Man- 
sions, Mills, Co leges, Country Towns, &c. 

Agents for Milner’s Fire Proof Safes and Boxes; 
Goddard's Patent Cooking Apparacus; Bradford's 
Washing and Wringing Machines; Atkinson's Chim- 
ney-t ops, &e. 

34, 35, & 36. CAPEL-STREET, DUBLIN. 


HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, | DUBLIN. 


|| ete TURNER anv GIBSON, 


Manufacturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, 

Fruit Houses, Pine Pits, etc. 

ORNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, 

‘ Trellises, Flower Stands, Vases, ete. 

Granp Entraxcre Gatsxs, Guard Railings, Farm 
Gates, Hurdles, and Strained Wire Fencing, etc 

lxux Roors for Railway Stations, Breweries, Gus 
Works, and Farm Buildings, cte. 

Waring & Vextivatine Dwe'ling Houses, Prisons. 
Conservatories, Miils, and Public Buildings, etc. ; 
Iluuse, Laundry, Cooking, and Stcaming Appa- 
ratus, 

Baipies, Girpersa, Tron Lattice, Bowstring, Suspen- 
sion, Patent Balance Uolling, and Swivel Bridges, 
and Floor Girders 

T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their tork, 
to the Iron Conservatories, Heating, ctc., us crected 
at the RoyaL Botanic Garvens, Kaw; the INNER 

CrrcLe Botanic, Recent’s PARK; CH#LTENHAM: 

Vickruaat Lopak; Guasvevin; and various Works 

by them throughout the United Kingdom. 


= Reema 
TO BUILDERS.—T0 BE LET, in 
RATHGAR, on the Roimdtown road, about 500 
Fect of BUILDING GROUND, 260 feet from front 
to rere, ut 48. per foot. Also, in Rathgur-avenue and 
Beauchamp-avenue, 2,000 feet at Sy. per foot. Leuse 
999 years. The situation is nnqnestionably the best 
in the suburbs of Dublin. Apply to Dr. Beavenamr, 
315, Bacoot-streetT; or to F Arwsrkoxe, Builder. 
BAGeor-strent, 


TO BRASSFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, REFI- 


NERS, ETC 

YHE PATENT 

PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE 

COMPANY bey to call the atten- 
tion of all users and shippers of 
Melting Pots to the great supe- 
riovity of the PATENT CRU- 
CIBLES, which have been used 
during the last three years by 
some of the lurgest melters in 
England and abroad, In addition 
70 their cxpabbitles of melting 
un average of from thirty- 
five to forty pourings, they are unaffected by 
change ot temperature, never crack, but can 
be used till wora out, requiring ouly one au- 
nealing for several days’ work. and become heuted 
much more rapidly. than ordinary pots, effecting 
thereby a saving of more than fifty per cent. in time, 
Jabvour, fucl, and waste. ‘The Patent Plumbugo 
Crucible Company ulso manufacture and bnport 
cliy cracibles, mufiles, portable furnaces, sublimate 
pans and covers, glass pots, all descriptions of fire- 
standing gouds, and every requisite tur the ussayer 
anil deutist. 

For Lists, Testimonials, cte., apply to Battersea 
Works, Londen, 5.W. 


Po BUILDERS, CHIMNEY PIECE 
MANUFACTURERS, €c. 
PURE ITALIAN MARBLE, DIRECT FROM THE 
QUARRIES. 
The Subscribers now offer to the trade a choice 
assortment of White Veined Marble Slabe—of various 
sizes—which they will dispose of at reduced prices to 


close sales. 
H. and W. SCOTT, 
$1, EDEN QUAY. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND GENTLEMEN HAVING 
MANSIONS IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 


AMES HOGAN AND_ SONS, 


Srucco PLASTERRKS, GRNERAL CEMENT Wonnnus, 
MoprEviers, &c., 
168, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 

Beg leave to stute that they are prepared to under- 
tuke Contracts in the above line. Ornaments for 
Cornices and Centre Pieces for Ceilings supplied. 
Fronts for Houses done in Portland or Roman 
Cement at first cost price. Country Orders strictly 
attended to, and first cluss workmen sent to ull parts 
of the Kingdom. 


BEST CEMENTS. 


OMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 
CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
10, Sik Jony's-Quay, Dvsuin, 

GeorcR Hotwgs and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above muterials of genuine quality, direct 
from the best manufacturers, Also Sewerage Pipes, 
Junctions, Bends, &c. 


(WHIMNEY PIECES—in Italian, Bel- 


gian, Irish. and English Marble; Enamelled Slate, 
and Cast Iron: suituble for Drawing-rooms, Dining- 
rooms, Bed-rooms. &c. A very large Stock to select 
from. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-place, Dublin. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
HE IRISH WASHING MACHINE 


FOR THE MILLION, 
Provisionally registered on the 1st of November, 1869. 


“The perfection of Machinery consists not in a 
complication of appliances, however beautiful, but in 
rigid shinplicity.” 


This Machine has been fully tested and approved 
of, will be put in competition with any of the kind 
brought befure the public, being more simple, cheap, 
and effective, and washing with more sufety to the 
clothes; the internal machinery for possing and ruais- 
ing a lather can be made of glass and covered with 
muslin; it is calculated to cffuct a saving of half the 
labour, soap, and fucl, used in the ordinary way of 
washing; there is no fron in the construction; will 
not be Iiible to get out of order; can be mnade to any 
size to sult families and pnblic institutions; a twelve- 
fuot plank will muke a size to snit twelve in family, 
be as durable and nearly as clheapas a common wash- 
tub, and occupy 60 very little space, can be p!aced in 
any convenient apartment. A lady may become her 
own laundress, as the process can be got through by 
very gentle exercise, with sufety to the most delicate 
hands. 

It is deemed to be of such pubtic utility. and so 
highly calculated to promote cleanliness, the Pro- 
prictor is desirous of muking it available to the com- 
munity at large, and is therefore prepared to appoint 
Agents in every town in the three kingdoins, to dis: 
pose of the Desian, with directions for making und 
using it, at 2s. Gd. each, merely the cost of bringing 
it within tleir reach, and need not pay until sutisfied 
of its utility. 

PuiLantuRorisrs are respectfully solicited to be- 
come Agents; terns liberale 

Address JOHN KELLY, C.E., Brook Loige, Ros- 
common, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIR- 


CUMFERSS TKS, MATHEMATICAL Drawing Ix- 
STRUMENTS, SCALES, RULES, Tares, ‘IT Squarka, &c. 
JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Lambeth. near Astley's Theatre, respectfully calls 
attention to his Stock of the above articles, mannfac- 
tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 
considerably lower than ever charged for articles of 
similar quality. An illustrated price lst forwarded 
free on application. 8-ineh Dumpy Level complete, 
6 guiness; [-fhich ditto, 8 guiness; f4-inch ditto, 19 
fuineus; with compass, bo guinea cach extra. Best 
6 inch Theodolite, divided um Sliver, 18 guincas. 


oo 
te 


(Fes. 15, 1861. 
‘Suctions, Salat 


Auctlon of Wood Goods. ght 
OHN MARTIN AND SON WILL 


OFFER BY AUCTION, on THURSDAY, 22th 
February, Instant, SEVERAL CARGOES Of RAL 
und NORTH AMERICAN TIMBER seé 


including “igh 


18,000 Pieces of very 
now landing ex “ Eugenie. 
Timber by Auction. . . 
O BE SOLD BY AUCTION™s 

MONDAY, the 18th of February, at PALNEKs- 
TOWN HOUSE, County Dublin, the residence of the 
late Lord Donoughmore, 500 TREES, consisting of 
Ouk, Ash, Elm, Reech, and Aspen. Sale to com- 
mence at Twelve o'clock. This Sale will be found 
well worth the attention of the Trade, as the Timber 
is of supcrior quality and large dimensions. Some 
of the Elm and Becch will square from twenty te 
thirty inches Jn long lengths, and clean. The usual 
Auction Fees to be puid by the Purchaser. . 
JAFFRAY BARCROFT, Broker & Megquegper, 

42a, Great Brunswick-strect, 


Dubliertions. | 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
HE DICTIONARY OF ARCHI- 


TECTURF.—Some of the early parts of this im- 
portant Work are Out of Print, and unless the Coa 
mittce shall be justified by the immediate acccasion 
of a sufficient number of new Subscribera—in me 
printing such parts,—the Plates will be destroyed. 
They, therefore, invite all who may desire to become 
ra to cummunicate such intention without 
elay. 

For Notices sce Builkler and Building News of 
February 2, and the Dusuix Buitpknr of Feb, 15, - 

ARTHUR CATES, Hon. See. 

9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W , Feb. 186. 


.* 


wo 


Just Publishel, Part 1, Price Three 


Shillings. 
XAMPLES or LONDON anp PRO- 


4 VINCIAL STREET ARCHITECTURE, of the 
Victorian AG, acvompanied with Descriptive No- 
tices, and also with Original Articles and Dvsigna, 
eviews, Correspondence. and Occasional Examples 
of Modern Buildings In the Strects vf Coluuial and 
Foreign Cities. 

London: FREDERICK TALurs, 21, Warwick-equare, 
Paternostcr-row, E.C.; and all Booksellers, 


TO TRADESMEN, 
PAMPHLET on THE BUILDING 


AND-OTHER TRADES, including Turn Outs, 
thelr causes, results, and remedioa, 

By THowas M'ANASPIRL 

Published by MCGLASHAN and GILL, Dublin; 
Simpkins, Mursh. Il, and Co., London; Johu Meuzics, 
Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price FOURPENCE. 


Isaac & W. R. FARRELL, 


\[ESsRs 
ARCHITECTS, ETC., 


Beg to inform Builders nnd others that they hare 
added a Mrasunring and VaLoatton Brancu to thet 
Oftice, for which they have secured efficient Ansa 
taunts, to enable them henecforth to supply Estimates, 
Valuations, and Measurement of Artificers’ Works 
as fomnerly carried on fur many years by Mr. saad 


Farreu, of this Firm. : 
Orrice—25, LINCOLN-PL.ACE. 

ALE: WM. DOOLIN, Burtorme Str- 

VEYoR and MEASURER, 1s prepared to afford 

Contractors all information #8 to prime cost op afl 

material; take out Quantities, and prepare Est 


mates.—Offices, 27, TALBOT-STREET. 

\ ESSRS. James & Epwo. BARKER, 

4 CONTRACTORS 

To Her Majesty's War Department, and "iad 
tical Conunissioners for Ireland. 

All orders executed to satisfaction. 

$2, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIR 


W. MAXWELL, 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER AND ARCHITROT, = 


BALLINASLOE. | 
ESS. TELFORD & TELFORD, 


i ORGAN BUILDERS. 

Several new and second-hand FINGER & BARREL 
ORGANS, suitable for Church or Chamber, will bt 
suld on very reasonable tenus, to make roum. 

luv, STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN, 


4 
' 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


a 
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Che Dublin Dauilder, 


Vor. ILTL.—No. 29. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


TSF HO amongst the community of ‘an inquiring turn”’ 

re’ [fo] 9 has not at some time of his life romanced on a pros- 

pect,“ looming in the distance,” of ‘immortal memory” 

being acquired hy the happy discovery of that mystified object, 
‘¢ Perpetual Motion ?” _ 

Soine more ardent than the rest—nay with fanatical zeal— 
pursued the phantom till physical and mental strength became ex- 
hausted, and nature sunk beneath its laboure without the con- 
summation. Others, a fortiori, prudently halting after numerous 
unsuccessful attempts to storm the breach, and deeming it im- 
pregnable, made “ virtue of necessity,” and retraced their steps. 
Philosophers, mechanics, and “ very fools too,’ have each tried 
their hand; victory was frequently declared, but failed in confirmation, 
and the problem submitted for solution centuries ago, still remains a 
mystery. Jf the unravelling of this Gordian Knot be possible— 
we dare not express un opinion thereon, not be'ng amongst the 
experimentalists or enthusiasts in any of the above capacities — 
judging from the earnest desire manifested for ita attainment, we 
must confidently rely—however discourazing antecedent trials— 
that ‘labor omnia vincit.” Be the result, however, what it may 
in this and succeeding ages, the present generation does, and the 
future will, as surely regard the subject with infinite interest, 
and pursue its history with like feeling as heretofore. Until very 
recently where was this history to be found? unless, indeed, 
amongst the ponderous tomes and musty files of Chancery-lane, 
with an occasional record of the most recent “ zoonderful discovery” 
in a stray newspaper. Here, indeed, was a want, and who would 
volunteer the Herculean task of collecting the scattered fragments? 
A spirit, however, sufficiently chivalrous at length appeared, and 
before us lies the result in a presentable volume, plena laboris, 
illustrated by numerous diagrams. 

““PERPETUUM MOBILE, or search for self motive povver, during 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries,” is the title of the work in 
question; Mr. Henry Dircks, C.E., the author, and Messrs. E. 
and F. N. Spon, of Bucklersbury, Lonudon—a highly respectable 
firm, to whose enterprise the architectural and enyineering pro- 
fessions, as also the general public, are much indebted for some 
standard volumes—tle publishers. 

The author, in a comprehensive introductory essay, proceeds to 
describe the sense in which the term Perpetuum Afobile should 
be taken in its mechanical application, admitting it is capable of 
modification, and should not be construed too literally, remark- 
ing that, 

** Being thus accepted as one early, yet wrongfully, though 
popularly applied, it distinguishes inventions iutended to be 
operated through the medium of their own peculiarly constructed 
internal arrangements, and seems afterwards, though improperly, 
to have been extended to ingenious automata, worked by external 
agents, aa magnetism, &c. ; which latter we reject entirely.” 

We would endorse the propriety of this rejection, especially in 
the case of zoater (presumed to be included in the etcetera) being 
adopted as a motive power, its evaporation proving fatal both in 
theory and practice, as also as regards “ air,’’ for obvious reasons, 
but we are not disposed to go quite so fur in the matter of elec- 
tricity or magnetism. uwever, we shall not now enter fully on this 
abstruse question, but referring to the former we must note, that 
amongst the numerous meciianical appliances invented for the 
attainment of ** perpetual motion,” those into which the elemenis 
of “air” and “ water” entered, seem to approach feasibility the 
nearest, as loug as the motive power is supplied, but when it 
fails, as infallibly it will at some time, the apparatus ceases to 
act, and consequently the theory becomes exploded. A popularly 


adopted principle hy experimentalists, but tortured into an infinity 
of shapes und forms, is that of the “ ever counterbalancing weight 
applied to the rotation of a wheel ;” referring to this our author 
remarks that— 

** Any machine would deserve the distinctive character of being 
a perpetual motion that acquired its rotation, supposing it to be a 
wheel, from a property consequent on the arrangement of its ex- 
ternal parts, always compelling one side to become heavier than 
the other; such motion being no other than the ability in a 
machine to generate and maintain its own power of movement.” 
“The attempts to solve this problem would seem so far only to 
have proved it to be thoroughly paradoxical. The inventions re- 
sulting from it during the last three centuries baffle any attempt 
at classification, developing progressive improvement.” 

Upun this however, the author’s opinion seems to vary somewhat, 
as he illustrates the inventions of the Marquis of Worcester, and 
of Councillor Orfyrreus, as “ justifying an apology for the pursuit 
of perpetual motion ;” adding, ‘* that the upright character of the 
noble inventor of the steam-engineaffords proof against likelihood of 
falsehood, and will go far to maintain doubts respecting the infalli- 
bility ofall mathematical demonstrations ad verse to the possibility of 
a self-motive power ;” further that ‘in a mathematical point of 
view, we think this subject is far from being exhausted ; and 
after what has been advanced may very properly be re- 
garded as claiming grave consideration.” The inventions 
above alluded to are stated to be ‘‘the only two ac- 
cepted cases, but both prove secreta”—the latter resulting from 
the eccentricity of the inventor, wlio made and destroyed in suc- 
cession four wheels or machines alleged to have attained the ob- 
ject ; a misunderstanding arising subsequently between him and a 
princely patron, ‘* causing the subject tolie dormant, and the inven- 
tion to die with him.” The particulars of the respective apparatus 
are briefly thus: that invented by the Marquis was a self an | per- 
petual moving wheel 14 feet in diameter, rotated by the action of 
forty 50 lb. weights; and that by Orfyrreus, his fourth, or last, 
also a wheel 12 feet diameter, 14 inches broad, made of light oak 
framing, and covered with oilcloth, revolving either way, and 
with power sufficient to raise 70 lbs. weight to a considerable 
height. . 

If we are to attach any importance whatever, tothe published ac- 
counts of tle successful attainment of the ohject in question by these, 
the question of practicability is so far decided. Amongst the 
very numerous illustrations or specifications we perceive one by an 
old and respected fellow-citizen, with which by a curious coinci- 
dence we were ourselves associated many years since, though re- 
pudiating any claim either for credit or the reverse as regards the 
invention department. It was that of the late Plato Oulton, en- 


rolied in 1854, and comprehending a ‘f machine in which a stream 
of Jeaden or other suitable balls are made to supply the place of 
water, in actuating two or more main whicels, and in which provi- 
sion is made fur keeping up a constant supply or stream of bulls 
to these wheels, by means of head and taid races and a peculiar 
arrangement of worm sliafts.”?’ It may be that * Plato thou 


reasonest well” in theory, but we are free to confess with thie 
author, that a reasonable assumption is suggested that the races 
named must ere this have in practice proved “‘a goose chase,” 
and a very “wild” one too. While unquestionable inechanical 
ingenuity and originality of conception are displayed in some of 
the “ attempts” lerein described, others—though not altogether 
lacking the latter element, and in some instances to a vengeance 
poss¢ssing it—are pitiable exhibitions of delusion. 

Reviewing in the abstract the Perpetuum Mobile, it is a book 
from which the reader may simultaneously derive recreation, 
wholesome caution against fullacies to be avoided in pursuit of what 
as yet has proved to be mythical, and likewise suggestions possibly 
serving as a stepping-stone to the future development of the means, 
ifat all capable of accomplishment. The author in laudable spirit 
undertook his task, he has pursued it earnestly to completion, 
and may justly view both the retrospective and reality of his 
inission with much pride. We trust that the result will prove 
substantially remuncrative.* 


® Perreruusn Mobite, or Search for Self-motive Power during the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries, with introductury essay by Henry Dircks, C.B. London: 
E. and fF, N. Spon, Bucklersbury. 
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AGGREGATE MEETING RELATIVE TO “THE WATER 
SUPPLY.” 


On 25th ultimo a most numerous meeting took place in the 
Rotundo with reference to this still guaestio vexata, and in obe- 
dience to the call of the Lord Mayor, who presided on the occa- 
sion. His lordship made some brief introductory remarks on the 
purposes for which the meeting was convened ; the history of the 
movement for securing an improved supply ; the appointment of 
the Royal Commissioner Mr. Hawkshaw; his report; and con- 
cluded by an appeal to all parties, however opposed in opinions, to 
discuss the question calmly. Dr. Gray followed, and was greeted 
with general applause—a compliment at thia stage of the pro- 
ceedings judiciously hestowed—fully illustrating public apprecia- 
tion of his eminent devotion to, and his pre-eminent capability 
to dea] with, thia important subject. His statement occupied a 
lengthened period in delivery, refuting the alleged erroneous accusa- 
tions made against the promoters of the measure now before Parlia- 
ment, their general proceedings in connection therewith, as well as 
those of the Opposition Committee ; the financial features, especially 
those referring to municipal taxation; its present unequal distri- 
bution on the rich and the poor ; the position occupied by Master 
Fitzgibbon, who wrote a pamphlet of 53 pages ayainst the Cor- 
poration, &e. 

Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, whose rising was the signal for 
great uppluuse, after some pithy and pertinent remarks pro- 
posed the first resolution, which was as follows :— 

“Resoived—That this meeting are of opinion that the Corporation of this 
city would have fulled to perform their duty to the city, and would not have 
redeemed their pledge to abide by the recommendation of the Royai Commis- 
sioner, had they not intruduced a bill to curry into cffect the report and recom. 
mendation of the Royal Commissioner.” 

Mr. Codd seconded the foregoing, and urged that the Royal 
Commissioner should in common courtesy be sustained ; and con- 
cinded an able confirmation of Dr. Gray’s and Mr. Guinness’ 
previous statements. 

Professor Webb, as a member of the Opposition Committee, 
stooped to pick up the gauntlet thrown down by Dr. Gray, and 
- maintained that the fact of the large expenditure to be incurred 
violated the pledge entered into with the Royal Commissioner by 
the Corporation and the city members. That pledge was that 
they would support any scheme which the Commissioner recom- 
mended, provided the cost did not exceed from £250,000 to 
£300,000. There was not a gentleman present would stake his 
character upon the assertion that £300,000 wonld cover the whole 
of the expenses. Many gentlemen bad openly proclaimed their 
belief that £500,000 would not do, and if he were to express his 
belief, it would be that of Master Fitzgibbon, that before the 
works were consummated the cost would reach a million. He 
agreed with Dr. Gray that it was an unjust theory of taxation 
that the house rated at £5 and at £10 should pay the same 
amount, and that there ought to be a poundage rate; but he be- 
lieved it was not true to say that the opponents of the bill were 
disposed to diaregard the rights or claims of the poor, or to favour 
the rich at their expense. He was not in favour of unequal tax- 
ation, but he protested against a scheme that would introduce un- 
limited expense, and which would entail unlimited taxation. When 
the trade and business of the city was already overburdened with 
taxation, what would become of it under the additional taxation 
caused by this bill ? 

Colonel LaTouche said that it would be presumption in him to 
give any opinion on the engineering question; but on the quality 
of the water he was a competent witness, for all his life he wus 
in the habit of frequenting the Vartry, and he could say that 
in a dry season, particularly at the Waterfall at the Devil’s Glen, 
there was not water enough to fill a four-inch pipe. Then it 
was a mineral district, abounding in manganese, lead, copper, 
and ircn. There had been occasions, when he had secn tne water 
as red as blood; und again, he was certain that the supply of 
water required to keep full the spacious reservoir which would 
have to be constructed, and from which there should be immense 
loss by evaporation alone, would fail altogether in dry seasons. 

Dr. Wilde, iu proposing the next resolution, stated he had come 
there to impress upon them one greut fuct, that there was wanting, 
sadly wanting, to this city and to the citizens of all classes, 
water, pure tcater, and plenty of it, for public and domestic 
purposes. fle denounced the canal water as impure, as did pro- 
fessors Apjohn and Donovan. If possessed of the wherewithal, 
he might lave a choice of many sort of beverages, from a draught 
of sparkling chanipagne, rich Burguudy, or cool claret, to a 
pennyworth of swipes, or surely if athirst, he would not grudge 
his twopence for a small bottle of Guinness's double X. (laughter). 
But where was there a draught of pure, sweet, and wholesome 
water to be had? ~Nowhere. hey should remember that it was 
not for themselves alone they were seeking this priceless advan- 
taze, but for their children, and children’s children, who would 
bless them in days to come for the means of health and comfort 


thus secured to them. 
as follows :— 


“That, for domestic and sanitary purposes, and for the more effectual pre- 
servation of life and property from fire, it is imperative that the water should 
be delivered at high pressure and on constant service.” 


Dr. Rawdon M‘Namara, the seconder, said that, as a medical 
man, connected intimately and professionally with every question 
involving the well-being of a large section of the poor of Dublin— 
having charge of an extensive district under the poor law, in- 
habited by a dense population of the bumblest poor ; he felt it to 
be his bounden duty to declare his own experience of the insufficient 
way in which water was obtainable by the poor. He could say 
that the water supplied to that large class of people was bad in 
quality, insufficient in supply, and obtainable only at the expense 
of great inconvenience, loss of time, and detriment. It was his 
opinion, and he asserted it fearlessly, that the present wretched 
system of water supply, especially to the poor, was fruught with 
the elements of disease and death. 

Professor Jukes would not say that it is impossible there could 
be mines in the valley ofthe Vartry ; but can say that that valley 
is entirely separated from all the mining districts in which mining 
operations are going on by two other valleys—so that the only 
portion of the mountain district from which the drainage runs into 
the Vartry Valley isa smull portion of the eastern side. But 
whether there be mines therein, I say it would be utterly im- 
possible to devise any scheine whatever for getting water from 
Dublin, or any county in Ireland, to which the same objection 
would not equally apply. 

Mr. James Haughton suggested that an expense of even £300,000 
should not be incurred in trying to get water with the quality and 
abundance of which they were not satisfied. He called on the 
citizens of Dublin not to allow this bill to pass. Perhaps it was 
the best scheme, but at all events they did not know that, and he 
would conclude by saying to them inguire, inquire. 

Alderman Reynolds addressed the meeting at considerable 
length, premising his observations that he was not so high an 
authority on cold water as his friend Mr. Haughton. They heard 
out Professor Webb patiently, and his speech would be reported 
fully in the opposition journals, interspersed with “ great cheering,” 
and “ Joud and repeated applause.” Who gave that applause ? 
The body-guard of young gentlemen whom he bad brought with 
him from Trinity College—who were packed up in one corner, who 
cheered the professor during his speech, and when it was over 
made a rush out in a body, as much as to say we have done our 
work, and now we will go back to old Trinity and drink his health 
in a draught of old October. 

Mr. Taylor—Will you auswer this question? If on getting 
tenders for the works the corporation fiud the cost will exceed 
£300,000, will they pledge themselves to withdraw from the 
undertaking ? 

Alderman Reynolds—I will hand over the privilege of answering 
that to a better authority than myself, Dr. Gray. 

Dr. Gray—If the estimates given in the bill, and deposited in 
the parliamentary offices, are not sufficient to cover all the works 
the rules of parliament necessitate that the bill shall be thrown 
out upon that ground alone. 

Alderman Reynolds—With regard to the pipes being able to 
bear the high pressure, said there were 80 miles of pipes for the 
conveyance of water through the streets. In eight years the 
corporation had laid down 184 miles, at an expense of £1,000 a 
mile, and these—as had been tried by the maker in Scotland, and 
twice here,—were capable of bearing not only a pressure of 100 
pounds to the square inch, which would be the maximum pressure 
required, but of bearing a pressure of 40U puunds to the square 
inch. But the professor might say that what was trae of the 18} 
miles of new metal muin was not, therefore, true as to the remain- 
ing 60 miles. Mr. Crofton, iuspector of water works, a practical 
man, of Jong experience in the city, informed him that when the 
old pipes were laid down the scieuce of casting pipes of a slender 
description wus unknown. The consequence was, that the old 
pipes were three times stronger than new ones. 

After this speaker followed Dr. Waller at considerable length 
as also Professor Sullivan, who proposed a resolution, and Mr. 
Jolin Drew Atkin, who seconded same to the following purport :— 

That, in the opinion of this mecting, the water supply of the city ouglt of 
right to be vested in the elected Representatives of the Ratepayers, and it is 
sxtisfuctory to observe that, while the Municipal Council seek to provide for 


the efficient supply of the City, they have also determined that the T shal 
be limited to « detinite pounduge rate, Co : 


The meeting soon after separated. 


He concluded by proposing the resolution 


Enormous ANvViL.—Messrs. R. Morrison and Co., of Ous- 
burn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, cast lately an enormous anvil block 
weighing upwards of 34 tons, fur the Elswick Ordnance 
Works. The melting of the metal occupicd five hours, and the 
insmense mass will tuke three weeks to coul, when it will be re- 
moved to its hed at Elswick. : he ta" 
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NEW RAILWAY BRAKE. 


AT the last scientific meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, Mr. 
Henry Shaw exhibited a model of a new patent railway brake, 
invented by him, and also read a paper, from which we extract 
the fullowing, descriptive of same, on the means or apparatus 
whereby a railway train in motion may be brought to a stop ata 
distance of from 50 to 70 yards :— 


The mechanism which I submit to your attentlon is simple, ex- 
ceedingly few in its purts, and most effective for the purposes 
intended. It is, moreover, inexpensive, and may be upplied to 
the existing rolling stock without disturbing a single bolt. 

The wearing parts are but the ordinary wood pieces, which, as 
at present, are pressed aguinst the peripheries of the wheels, with 
this advantage—that as the work to be done is distributed uni- 
formly over every wheel in the entire train, instead of being con- 
fined to a few, each piece of wood will last the longer time. 

Referring to a report made by Colonel Yolland, Royal Engineer, 
and one of the inspectors of railways in the year 1858, upon the 
subject of brake power, and which report was directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Board of Trade to be laid before the 
respective railway boards in the United Kingdom, that eminent 
engineer gives it as his opinion ‘* That the amount of brake power 
habitually supplied to railway trains is in most cases insutticient 
to prevent the recurrence of accidents.” That is, brake power 
applied to but one, two, three, or four carriages in a train of 
eight or more, is but a small percentage of what ought to be 
employed. 

In this apparatus you will observe that I have provided a brake 
to every wheel in the entire train of carriages, and that my 
means or upparatus for actuating them simultaneously is effective. 

Colonel Yolland adUs—“ It is essential to the safety of a train 
travelling at a high rate of speed that the engine-driver should 
have power to stop his train after receiving notice of an ohstrac- 
tion.’”? And again, that “it is desirable, in order to prevent un- 
equal pressure upon any one part of the train, that the force 
employed to check the speed of a train should be, as fur as possi- 
ble, distributed throughout the train.” Also that “ It is essential 
that the rere of a train should be protected with brake power to 
prevent carriages from running back on inclines in the event of 
couplings becoming detached or breaking. That the entire of the 
brake apparatus on the several carriages be communicated by one 
man, in order to secure simultaneous action.” 

Referring to some patent brake apparatus which in that year 
was submitted to his experiments, he says :—** Without expressing 
an opinion that Messrs. Newall and Fay’s brakes are superior to 
other brakes, I find that as many as four carriuges under favour- 
able circumstances may be actuated.” 

It is much to be deplored that the valuable advice given by that 
able officer in 1858—a report of which was sanctioned by the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Board of Trade, and or- 
dered by them to be luid before every railway company through- 
out Great Brituin—did uot meet with more attention. 

Railway trains continue to be run daily, at fearful rapidity, with 
beavy brake vans swinging on behind. The brakeman is stationed 
at the rere of the train instead of in the front; and that which 
elicited from the Board of Trade such a warm approval, a 
distribution of the force throughout a number of the carriages, 
has been adopted only by a very few companies of late years. 

It is but fuir, however, to both Mr. Newall and Mr. Fay to 
state, that the means or apparatus for actuating the brakes on 
railway carriages, and invented by these gentlemen so far back 
as the year 1852, are mechanical and well arranged, and goes 
far to meet the purposes for actuating brakes on continuous car- 
riages. The difficulty, however, had yet to be overcome, and 
that difficulty, I trust, 1 shall be able to satisfy you is now at 
an end. 

The inertia of matter is that when it is at rest, and it is also 
called inertia when it (matter) is in motion. The force applied to 
matter to give oraid its motion is called momentum, and the force 
which is applied to matter to give it rest is called friction. 

Tiese laws, how well understood in theory, how much they 
have been departed from in practice. ‘‘ The first false step leads 
to many a woeful sin.” 

When railways were first established, the weight of an engine 
was fairly commensurate with its power and strength; now-a- 
days they can’t make them too heavy, because engineers have 
lost sight of the laws of matter—they seek to do that by brute 
force which more properly belongs to nature. Heretofore the 
carriages of a railway train were linked or coupled slack to each 
other, aud the force applied by the engine in front gave momentum 
to the contiguous curriage, the weight of which, added to the 
engine, soon cummunicated it to the one next in order, and 80 on 
to the remainder, and in this way was the greatest amount of speed 
attained. Neglecting the order of matter, engineers screw up 
their carriages one to the other us tort as it is possible to do so. 


i it Ep en es 


And what is the reason given for so.doing? That: when the 
brakes on the heavy brake-van swinging on behind are put on, 
that the force, so applied, be forthwith communicated to the car- 
riages not so braked, and thus, as far as possible, get rid of dunt- 
ing—that is, one rolling carriage knocking up against that which 
is braked. 

To say nothing of the expenditure of building engines of twice 
the weight that is necessary, the injury to the road by the greater 
weight, or the cost of haulage of material (heavy brake-vans 
included), the practice of screwing up the carriages tort to the 
buffers is attendant with very great danger, particularly when 
passing at a high speed round curves. | 

The modus operandi of the present day for stopping trains in 
motion is by means of an enormously weighted brake-van at the 
rere of a train, and by means also of the tender in front simi- 
larly provided with brake power: the intervening carriages are 
left without any brake power. On some few lines of railway 
some two or three carriages are in connexion with the brake 
van provided with brakes, and by means of Messrs. Newall aud 
Fay’s apparatus these last-mentioned cariiages are actuated. 
That engineers admit the principles as luid down in Colonel 
Yolland’s report to be sound and reasonable, is proven by their 
partial adoption of these continuous brake apparatus, is true: 
that they have not carried these principles out in their entirety, 
is a proof that they have not given their attention and skill to 
the subject. 

The force to be applied to bring a train to rest is friction, 
but our engineers of the present day misapply this force, the 
consequences of which are often attendant with fatal results. 
A heavy brake-van at the rere of a train in motion, if too sud- 
denly checked at a time when the engine in front is under steam, 
causes a disjunction of the train, or if at a time when passing 
over curves, the centre carriages will leave the rails; but what 
is of habitual inalpractice is the wheels of the brake-van being 
continually skidded—that is, stopped from rolling—and dragged 
along the line for a distance of from 600 to 1,000 yards, becomes 
super-heated on their parts next to the rails; an expansion of 
the tire and a breaking of the wheel results, so that, that law 
which has ite uses, if properly applied to all the wheels of a 
train, permitting them to revolve, at the same time pressing 
upon the peripheries with a light and soft material—as wood— 
is, by ite abuse, rendered most objectiunable, and attendant with 
danger. 

The brake block as applied now so generaily, I might say uni- 
versally, to the wheels of railway break vaus and tenders, is an 
instance of how the “ many will follow a crowd,” and it is therefore 
with the greatest diffidence that I raise wy voice against this 
adaption for breaking the wheels of railway carriages. It, how- 
ever, appears to me that the brake-block as it is ut present ay- 
plied to the wheel is most objectiunable, and that, in consequence, 
its application is necessarily limited. You are aware that in ite 
most improved arrangement or fixing on, it slides upon a rod 
stretching from axle-box to axle-box, und is made to approach 
the wheel in motion at or about its centre. 

If the wheel was motionless at a time the brake block was pressed 
aguinst its periphery, I could easily comprelend there could be 
no better arrangement for locking it; but when the wheel to be 
stopped ur impeded in its revolution must necessarily be taken us 
in motion, then it is quite another mutter. 

Iinmediately upon the moment of contact of the block with the 
wheel the resistance offered by the wheel, to be thus trammelled, 
is iusmense ; the friction affords no assistance, but on the coutrary 
gives great resistance, and an amount of mechanical arrange- 
ment, manual labour, and waste of time is expended before any 
sensible effect is produced. 

Have you not experienced that if the chisel with which you 
are about to operate upon a revolving piece of any substance was 
not pressed against the work it would not be effective? and you 
may possibly also know that if by any oversight you allowed the 
chisel to touch the revolving substance below its centre, that the 
chisel was drawn from you, and in all probability to jerk out of 
your hands. Now you will observe that in the model of my brake 
I make it approach the wheel at a point considerably below the 
centre. Thus do I make friction available to my purpose. Iu- 
stead of meeting with resistance, I am assisted—instead of being 
rejected, I am accepted. 

I have friction absolutely at my control to give any amount 
of pressure upon the wheel, to take it off or let it on justas I 
desire. 

You will observe that I move round the wheel upon a point out- 
side or eccentric to the centre, the wheel moves on, and this 
arrangement of mechanism secures to me the improvement I re- 
quire. So does it also hold the wheel virtually on both sides at 
the one instant. 

I will now conclude, simply observing, that as I have followed 
nature’s law, so am I indebted to her for the ease, grace, and) 
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curity with which I travel over the earth, incline or curved line 
offering no impediment. There cannot in the least degree be 
dunting or knocking you about in carriages ; collisions with other 
trains is not to occur, and that odious practice of skidding wheels 
and loosening of tires is gone fur ever. 

The control of the engine, as well as that of the brake on every 
wheel of the train, is with the conductor in front. 

The connexions may be forimed in a moment, and the variety of 
rolling stock by the interchanze of carriages of other lines in no 
way impedes their proper action.® 


EXPLANATION OF THE ILLUSTRATION. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation, showing the brake on each side of the 
wheel, and according to the direction the train is going, hy the 
rotating of the brake-rod, is drawn to either side; the centre on 
which the brake moves being eccentric to that of the wheel, the 
toe of the brake comes rapidly in contact with the wheel, the 
revolution of which assists the brake to go on. In ordinary use 
the toe of the brake never comes in contact with the rail. 

Figs. 2 and 8 show elevation and section of the brake-rod, 
which is carried Jongitudinally underneath the carriage body, and 
upon which being rotated the screw traverses a transverse rod, 
which, in connexion with the guide rods attached to the brakes, 
actuate them. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are elevation and section of a tubular rod for 
connecting the brake-rod of one carriage with the one contiguous. 
It is rectangular, with its aperture at each end, and which rectangle 
apertures are at right angles with each other, by which vertica) and 
lateral play is afforded to the carriages, as well as that it gives 
ease when rotating the brake-handle, which may be any where 
on the train. 

ee 


MR. S. SMIRKE’S LECTURES AT ROYAL ACADEMY. 


From a series of lectures recently delivered by this eminent archi- 
tect and scholar, at the Royal Academy, we quote the fullowing :— 

Fashion.—The leaders of the tor in the fourteenth century 
bethought them to prolong the toe of their shoes to an inordinate 
length. The servile crowd of imitators followed; the passion grew 
with the growth of this superfluvus appendage, till we find that by 
the middle of that century the toes of any well-dressed gentleman 
were tied up to his waistband., Again, some unsightly excrescence 
is supposed to have suggested to the coiffeur of Louis XIV. a struc- 
ture of artificial locks, and not many years had elapsed after its 
adoption before the heads and shoulders of all Christendom were 
oppressed by the superabundant load of adscititious hair. 

Judgment in arranging Colours.—In the distribution of coloured 
materials regard should be had to the retiring and advancing 
qualities of culour. Thus white, and bright yellows, and bright 
reds, appear to stand forward, whilst black, blue, ard greys retire. 
Care should be taken not to ontraze those prejudices of the eve; for 
example, when dark and retiring colours prevail at the lower parts 
of an architectural composition, and the upper parts are of bright- 
coloured materials, the latter will inevitably appear to advance and 
overhany the former, producing a false effect that cannot be agreeable. 

Whitehalls tnnumzrable.—Our ancestors correctly appreciated the 
cheerful character of white by frequently designating halls erected 
for festive purposes Whitehalls. ‘The hall at Kenilworth Castle was 
called the “ whitehall.” There wasa ‘ whiteball” in the Old Palace 
of Westminster; and the Whitehall of Charles's intended palace is 
familiar to us all. There is also a ‘“‘ whitehball” in the Royal Palace 
at Berlin. Even our cousins across the Atlantic have taken over 
with them the tradition, and they have their ‘“ whitehalis” for 
festive and popular gatherings. It is a fact, and not withuut interest 
to any true-born Londoner, that the lofty building called the White 
‘Tower, in the medisval citadel of this port of London, seems likely 
to owe its name to having been whitewashed externally. Ina very 
tine illuminated manuscript of the fifteenth century, preserved in 
the British Museum, a carefully executed view of London is intro- 
duced, in the foreground of which appears this great fortress, and 
whils the general masonry of the building is coloured naturally, and 
in a somewhat low tone, the tower, with its four angle turrets, 
stands out prominently and conspicuously white. So marked is the 
distinction that it cannot have been sv represented in the manu- 
script without s special purpose, which was probably that of iden- 
tifving the building. 

The Poet and the Architect—I am very sensible that there is a 
vast, an almost incalculable, difference between the works of the 
poet and of the architect. The one has but his imagination to draw 
upon, whilst the other has to seek the materiala of his work from a 
very different source, and too bold a draft upon his imagination 
would be the likeliest means of briuying his career to au untimely 
end. Still there is an analogy ; remote it may be, but real and, 


© The inventor had the honour subsequently of submitting the model to His 
Excellency and Major-General Larcom, who are stated to have expressed their 
approval of its ingenlous features. 


I think, manifest. I have said that I regard it as a principle of our 
art, in the treatment of colour in exterior architecture, that the 
colouring shall be consistent in character with the purpose of the 
building itself, and I have adduced various notable instances of 
the adaptation of coluur to the nature of the building. The sub- 
ject is, indeed, fruitful. I might easily adduce abundant proof to 
show that, as bright colouring bas ever been regarded as productive 
of a gay and cheerful effect, so dark and sombre hues are equally 
effective in raising feelings in harmony with the grave and serious 
purposes of some buildings. 

Decoration of Churches. — Even in the interior of a church it is, 
to my mind at least, open to question whether a true religious feel- 
ing is not better expressed by the grey, sombre tints of old stonework 
than by the gorgeous pageants of gilding and puinting, inlaying 
and polishinz, by which piety is supposed by some tu be measured. 
Beautiful as are the St. Chapelle and the Church of St. Genevieve, 
at Paris, and the Hof Kapelle, at Munich, it is impossible not to 
regard them rather as esthetic triumphs, than as evidences of the 
devotion of the builders It is very long since I saw the church of 
Sta. Maria Maggiora, at Rome, prepared for the midnight ceremo- 
nies of Christmas Eve; but I bave a vivid recollection of the en- 
chanting effect of the bright polished marblesand the gorgeous gilding, 
the crinigon satin embroidered banners, and the green festoons; yet 
the impression produced on my mind was that I saw before me the 
most elaborately beautiful sudle a danser in the world. 

Expressiveness in Architectural Composition.— All objects that 
enter into the composition of a piece of architecture have some par- 
ticular character which seems especially to belong to them, and 
which it behoves us to pursue. However, we may vary the treat- 
ment of them; however much we may overlay them with ornament, 
we should be careful to do nothing calculated either to desguise or 
conceal their special character. ‘Their motive and rational principle 
should be apparent and unimpeached; and honesty and good taste 
alike demand that in the treatment of their details we should seek 
ritber to display their purpose than to conceal it. Thus a column 
is a vertical support, and in designing a column its fitness as such 
should never for a moment be forgotten. Yet there is nothing, 
perhaps, which exhibits the waywardness of art more than a column. 
Its purpose is simple and obvious; its duty is as apparent as it is 
possible fur any architectural feature to be; and yet it would seem 
that architectural ingenuity has been racked and tormented to de- 
vise modes of departure from that simple type which its mechanical 
duty seems to render so obvious. The Hindoo builder rests his 
weights upon fanciful and extraordinary compositions of animal and 
vegetable life. A similar barbarity was prevalent in Italy in the 
early mediwval period, when we see the shafts of columns poised 
most inconveniently upon the backs of monstrous animals. 

Responsibilities of Great Masters.—The spiral flutes and beads 
suggested the twisting of whole shafts which are to be often found 
in early medieval work, until at length the sha‘t altogether lost its 
character of a vertical support, and we find them coupled and in- 
tertwined and knotted, after a fashion more like ropes than cylin- 
drical shafts of stone and marble. Raffaelle. in designing his im- 
mortal fresco of the beautiful porch of the Temple, incurred a 
grave responsibility in setting that example of spirally twisted 
shafts, to be too readily followed by those who knew not hew to 
distinguish between the requirements of the painter and those of 
the architect. Had the composition been scored and cut up by 
the vertical lines of a number of ordinary columns, the effect 
would necessarily have been umseemly, and the painter was, 
therefore, tempted to give to them undulating forms which asso- 
ciated well enough with the accompanying figures. But it is 
worthy of note that this great master, when he worked as an 
architect, committed no such mistake as to give such substantial 
forms to real stonework. On the contrary, the few buildings with 
which he enriched ovr art are remarkable, even at that early 
period, for purity of form aud propriety of design. M. Angelo by 
the caprices which be permitted himself to indulge in when he 
designed the tomb of the Medici, waa little aware that he was 
paving the way to that monstrous progeny of broken pediients 
and other violations of propriety which often defaced the architec- 
ture of later schools. So his matchless contemporary, Raffaelle, 
by having traced on the walls of the Vatican those graceful con- 
tortions, so pleasing to the painter's eye, but so little adapted to 
execution in real stone and marble, may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the real parent of those fantastic masses of bronze and stone which 
are scarcely censured in the Baldachino of St. Peter's, the porch of 
All Saints’ Chureh, at Oxtord, and in a hundred other less distin- 
guished localities. 

Columnar Architecture.—At Liege we have it whimsically as- 
suming the likeness of a gigantic baluster, an idea to which the 
quatro-centists of Italy had been also led by the loose rein which 
they were wont to give to their masonic fancies. At the Pavian 
Certosa we shall sometimes find their shafts divided into two dis- 
tinct parts; the lower part straight and normal; the upper part de- 
generating into shapes fitted rather for confectionery than masonry. 
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Ivory, an architect of some merit, and greatly employed in the | room ?—what said in the club ?—what in the architectural socie- 


north of Italy during the seventeenth century, exaggerating the 
faults of the quatro-centists, devised columns of which the upper 


ties >—what in the offices? And after this, when foreigners come 
to England; when countrymen come to town; when students 


part is twisted, like those of his predecessors, whilst the lower part from the colleges visit the place ; when antiquarians, the learned, 


is bulged ont into the resemblance of a baluster. Perhaps one of 
the most attractive variationz is that where the shaft is enriched by 


| 


the curious, are in search of objects for study and admiration, do 
they visit it ?—do they write of it? And the poet, the seer, the 


superficial foliage, some ivy or vine seeming to clasp the pillar, and | man gifted with special powers of impression and expression, when 


to twine its tendrils round the ponderous cylinder. Many such 
eases occur in the buildings of the quatro-cento period, and there 
is no denying their beauty, though we may question their architec- 
tural propriety. During the medieval period those sculpturesque 
shafts may often be met with at -Melrose Abbey, but in greater 
beauty and variety in Italy. These varieties may all, perhaps, be 
regarded as the natural offspring of the beautiful stems of candelabra 
which abound in Classic art, and where the most exquisite delicacy 
of foliage was often indulged in without restraint, and of course 
without violation of any architectural propriety. To the period of 
Renascent art, that period so orivinal and so fertile (at least in its 
earlier phases) in quaint and picturesque devices, we may attribute 
the introduction of another curious irregularity in columnar archi- 
tecture, namely, the building up of shafts in what are called rus- 
ticated blocks, sometimes alternately cylindrical and square, some- 
times vermiculated, sometimes roughly hewn as from the quarry, 
sometimes in alternate bands elaborately carved in an _ endless 
variety of ways. Before quitting the subject of columns it is in- 
cumbent on me to take this occasion to express my unqualified con- 
demnation of the practice, however common, of converting a single 
insulated column into a monument. Neither the undoubted Classical 
origin of this form of monument, nor the graceful proportions of 
the column itself, can be regarded as any justification of this mani- 
feat misapplication and perversion of a great architectural feature. 
Even our silversmiths have ceased to make Corinthian candlesticks, 
although the solecism still lingers among some competitive candi- 
dates for monumental street architecture. By how much we may 
admire the true adaptation of a column, in form and proportion, to 
its purpose of supporting a vertical pressure, by sv much are we 
buund to condemn it when we find it standing idle and useless, or 
with no duty but that of lifting up to a dangerous eminence, and 
beyond the reach of distinct vision, some vase or other insignificant 
object, or some statue of a bulk and weight utterly disproportioned 
to the shaft of so colossal a pedestal. The very form of the capital 
at once betrays the impropriety of this application of a column. 
Whatever the style of art, whether Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, or Gothic, the capital invariably spreads itself out to 
receive a burden pressing on it perpendicularly; the abacus in some 
shape is expressly adapted for the reception of that burden, and 
when the burden is not there, the abacus becomes unmeaning and 
superfluous. 


ce ene 


AN ARCIITECT’S AUDIENCE. 


A PAPER under the above title was read by Mr. Druce at the 
meeting of the Architectural Association of London, on the 15th 
ult., and from which we quote the following : — 


_ “Qur building is designed, the foundation is laid, and from that 
day it hay an audience. Whom does it begin to attract as it 
slowly rises from the ground? Who stops to gaze—do any, and, 
if so, how does it affect them? Do they stop long and wonder 
what building itis? Dothey take an interest in it? Do they 
pass again and again? Do they purposely come by that way to 
see how it is getting on, and, as it grows higher day by day, does 
it seem to give greater or less pleasure? Does it pleuse those 
who look at it the more complete it gets? or does it seem to dis- 
appoint? Do those who looked at it at first no longer look at it? 
do they seem to say, ‘I thought from the first few courses that it 
would be fine, but it is not 80; now we see the meaning and finish 
of the desizn—it is spoiled’? Or does every one that bas 
watched it throughout its growth, seeing it improve every day, 
seem impatient to have every scaffold-board and pole removed, 
and every hoarding down that obstructs the view, knowing that 
in that building, as in every perfect design, they, although pleased 
with every step, and the mure pleased the higher it got, have not 
yet seen the building in its full mature perfection? No! not till 
the crowning finial is in its place—no! not till the very iron cross 
or gilded vane surmounts that finial and glitters in the sunlight. 
And when at last it is finished, and when the interlacing screen of 
the scaffolding, that so long tantalised and yet enticed the gazers, 
is gone, and the towers and roofs and windows come out clear to 
view—when the hoarding is down and the base and lower litnbs, 
as it were, of the building, whereon the appearance of its stability 
depends, are exhibited, and the building, for the first time in its 
existence, seems to stand firm, clear, and independent, like a ship 
just launched into the sea, and four the first time freed from the 
restraining timbers—tlien, who cares for it ?—what do the papers 
say ?—what the public generally? What is suid in the drawing- 


| 
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he comes wandering by, spending hours in its cloisters or beneath 
its shade, does he sing of it? does it give him the frame where- 
upon to weave his more magical, more ethereal, but not necessarily 
more sublime creations? And in those after-times, when the 
artist and the poet visit its crumbling walls, is it worth painting ? 
—is it worth recording? When architects visit it, is it worth 
sketching ? is it worth measuring? is it, in whole or part, worth 
repeating ?” 


Referring to the various employers with whom an architect 
comes in contact, the author read :— 


“IT repeat these three classes of our audience, to show that the 
taste of the educated classes has had much to do with the simul- 
taneous practice of the several styles, out of which stage, I think, 
we are passing. I think that for some time, if not always, we 
shall have to consider the requirements and tastes of these three 
classes of employers, and critics in broad principles, if not ina 
continuance of the details and easily recognised features of those 
separate styles, even although we arrive, as we evidently are 
tending to two styles which may merge in one—of a free round 
arched style and a free pointed style. The three marked charac- 
teristics of the Classical, Italian or Renaissance, and Gothic will 
long be looked for by their respective votaries—being tie results 
of education, snitability to their respective habits of living and 
thought, as well as their architectural taste. 

‘6 These are some of the heads or main divisions of our audience, 
and until quite of late years they were the only classes that were 
capable of judging or of enjoying what was put Lefore them, as 
much of the enjoyment of the buildings lay in the knowledge of 
their correctness. But I am thankful to say tat our audience is 
extending day hy day; and what do I mea by that? Do I 
mean that so many more people are educated by the numberles® 
photographs, and the less cost of architectural books and plates? 
There is much in that; but what I do meun is this—that the 
masses of the people, whether educated or uneducated, have 
always been, and will always be, fonder of sculpture and painting 
than of architecture that depends as such as it can upon itself 
alone, and that it ia only quite lately that architects, occupied by 
their surveying, their necessary business, and their measured pro- 
portions, or copied mouklings, have ouly just begun to be anything 
like as fond of it as the yeneral public itself. You will now get 
an audience wherever the chisel rings--wherever you work bas- 
reliefs and interesting stories on your walls. Where such carvings 
as there are at the Oxford Museum, or ut one or two churches 
now building, every one will visit you; where there is painting 
like that at All Saints, all will be attractive. 

‘You may please tle classic student, if you will, with gran- 
deur of proportion and severity of effect ; the lover of mediseval 
architecture by solemnity ; the lover of Kenaissance hy ricliness 
and luxuriousness ; the man of buainess- by careful and business- 
like arrangement of plan, and fittings, und boldness, and massive- 
ness of style; the artist and poet hy picturesqueness and poet 
thought; the workman by good work and skill: but depend upon 
it, in whatever style you work you cannot fail to win all these, 
and add to them the uneducated and the poor. If you find room 
in your capitals and your walls for rich and varied sculpture of 
sacred subjects and lives of great men, framed by the leaves of 
the wood and the flowers of the field, thus and thus only can we 
make the most sensitive among our audience—the poet—sing in 
far-off future of our works :— 

Efe wondrous world of art 

Fountains wrought with richest scn)pture, 
Standing in the common mart; 

And above cathedral doorways 
Saints and bishops carved in stone, 


By a former age commissioned 
As apostles to our own.'” 


An exhibition of works of the Society of Female Artists is now 
open at the Gallery, Pall Mall, and a:mongst the contributors are 
the well-known Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, Mixs Raynor, Mrs. Burr, &c. 

M. Hugoulin, an apothecary in the Imperial Navy, has disco- 
vered a mode of preserving impressions of footmarks or otherwise 
made in sand, &c. A thin iron plate, with lighted charcoal thereon, 
is placed over the impression; then an application of finely divided 
stearic acid, rendering compact the luose atoms, aud subsequently 
of plaster of Paria, effects the preservation both of the origiual and 
supplies any number of moulds therefrom. 
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THE TOWNSHIP OF RATHMINES. 


Tur Commissioners for this important suburban district became in- 
corporated in 1847, since which year, thanks to their enterprising 
spirit, the township has been rapidly improving, and is now the 
most important adjunct to the south wing of the metropolis. The 
roads are half as long again as they were at the above-named date; 
new avenues, squares, &c., have been formed, and are maintained 
in an excellent state of repair by a special body of men under the 
direction of the Commissioners’ surveyor, Mr. Henry Johnston, 
C.E Again, other roads are projected, and two are at present in 
course of construction—one forming a connection between Ranelagh 
and Leeson Park, and the other through Lord Palmerston's grounds 
leading.from a well-selected spot in Upper Rathmines to the new 
station lately erected on the Dublin and Wicklow Railway near 
Milltown. This latter is beautifully situated, commanding southern 
aspect and some fine mountain views, and will undoubtedly present 
most desirable sites for detached villas—a clase of house very much 
needed in the township. We learn that overtures have been already 
made for several lots thereon, and doubt not that the project when 
matured will both prove a valuable acquisition to the township and 
amply recompense the railway company for their liberality in pro- 
viding so great a public convenience as a station at the point in 
question. The wall enclosing a part of Lord Palmerston's property 
in Upper Rathmines from the roadway leading to the Dodder has 
been taken down and rebuilt, affording an additional width to the 
latter of about 20 feet, which previous thereto was, from its narrow- 
ness, most inconvenient both to equestrians and pedestrians. About 
5 acres of his lordship’s property has been taken by Thomas Drury, 

-» J-P., on which he is now erecting four handsome and costly 
detached villas. On the adjoining cricket ground Mr. Fawcett, now 
the possessor, is about to commence a large mansion. Amongst the 
others engaged in building in the township are Messrs. Davis, 
Chambers, Elvery, Roberts, &c., in Kenilworth-square; Messrs. 
Tiernan, Dunnill, and Draper, at Grosvenor-road ; and Messrs. 
Collis, Gilbert, Johnston, Roberts, &c., at Leeson Park. A 
large extent ofg new and suitable sewers has been con- 
structed, which efféctually contribute to the sanitary welfare of the 
township, and moreover prevent the possibility of a recurrence of 
the former much-complained-of “ under water annoyances” after 
autumnal rains. In 1847 there were but three houses for public 
worship, now there are nine / including the Molyneux (illustrated 
in this journal*) and the Roman Catholic Church on Rathmines 
road. Qutside the Commissioners’ boundary, at Rathgar, two hand- 
some buildings for the Church of England and Presbyterian con- 
gregations respectively are in progress, and a Baptist Church is 
likewise in course of completion at Grosvenor-road, and a Roman 
Catholic do. on Rathgar-road, within the township. Nearly all 
available building ground has been taken. About.seventy houses, 
some of fair architectural pretensions, were erected during the past 
year, and yet the demand for good dwellings exceeds the supply, 
and rents are on the increase. . 

Perhaps the only historic association connected with the town of 
Rathmines is a great battle, said to have taken place in August, 
1649, between the Royalist army and the Parliamentarian forces, 
wherein the former, to the number of 11,000, under the Marquis of 
Ormonde were completely routed. Ludlow describes it as in his time 
encompassed with a wall 16 feet high, enclosing ten acres! but we 
are not aware that a single trace of this wall remains extant. The 
value of the property is increasing considerably and proportionately 
with the extent cf the population from year to year. 

The ‘‘ water question” is just at present occupying much of the 
attention of the inhabitants and the Commissioners, the latter in- 
cluding several gentlemen of eminently practical minds; but we 
must postpone any reference to ‘the merits of the case” till a future 
occasion. 


A FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR DUBLIN. 


A CITIZEN urges on the consideration of the Lord Mayor the 
propriety of adopting the necessary steps for securing the above 
most desirable ohject, submitting as a model that established in 
Manchester, and coniprising a reference library of 30,000 volumes, 
four lending branch libraries, containing upwards of 22,000 vols., 
with public newsroom in addition to each; the library rate being 
limited to Id. in ti.e pound on the assessable property in the 
borough, producing £4,000. This institution is not open on Sun- 
days, which would seem to cause much of its intended benefits for 
the working classes to he lost. In the town of Salford, which is 
as much part and parcel of Manchester as Rathmines is of Dublin, 
there is also a large free library, in connection with the Peel Park, 
forming u delightful sojourn for the public ; so if the poorer inba- 
bitants of Manchester, with such facilities as these, be not an 
educated class, who should ? 


* See No. 16, Vol. fi. 


INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS IN IRELAND. 


THe first general meeting of this body since its affiliation with the 
University was held on the evening of the 19th inst., in the New 
Museum building. Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., occupied the chair, 
and delivered an able and lengthy inaugural address, reviewing 
many matters of great professional interest, but chiefly referring 
to railway progress. He described the circumstances under which 
some of the principal lines were constructed, the great success 
which had generally attended such undertakings in this country, 
advocating the county or district guarantee system for assisting in 
the making of future branch and connecting lines, and spoke 
favourably of the tramways, which he stated would be highly use- 


ful if properly carried out in the places suited for them. In con- 
clusion he referred to the fact that he had been upwards of fifty 
years performing public duties, and many years connected with im- 
portant boards and commissions. 

After the usual courteous ceremony the meeting separated at an 
early hour. 


———_—_— 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON AMONGST THE PYRAMIDS 
AND CATACOMBS. 


TuIs veteran architect, and one of the ‘‘ fathers of our bar,” has 
just returned after a tour of business and pleasure combined 
amongst the relics of ancient Egypt, and even in this the evening 
of his life he pursued—availing himself of a short Icisure period— 
the investigation with the characteristic indefatigability and 
acumen of hia palinier days. In a highly-interesting paper, read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, on the 18th ult., 
he referred to M. Marriette’s excavations at Ghizeh and Saccara, 
the pyrawids, the tomb near the great Sphinx, the serapeion of 
Memphis, Arab architecture, the catacombs at Alexandria, 
Pow pey’s pillar, &c., &c. A vote of thanks was accorded unani- 
mously by the institute. 


— 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY (?). 


Mr. Wu. HAUGHTON, the newly-elected chairman of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company, in the course of his 
able resume of progress and general affairs, when presiding at a 
recent general meeting of the shareholders, characterised “ an in- 
dependent company ’”’ as one not with plenty of cash in pocket, 
but more generally a company independent of cash, remarking 
that, “a few gentlemen meet together ; subscribe a smal] amount 
of capital; catl in an engineer, a solicitor, and a contractor to 
their aid, and c’est tout fini. The engineer takes a certain amount 
of shares, so does the solicitor, and the contractor is expected to 
take a large number of shares. He signs the parliamentary con- 
tract: it is understood that he is to get the contract for the work, 
and he is to be paid a schedule of prices precisely in proportion to 
the risk he incurs in taking the stock—viz., whether it is likely 
to be saleable in the market or not. They get. an act of par- 
liament; they scramble through difficulties for a few years, 
and ultimately the railway is opened in a very incom- 
plete state with regard to public accommodation. And 
further claiming to be entitled to state a broad fact—namely, 
that not one of these railways made hy independent companies 
has up to the present time paid even a moderate amount of divi- 
dend to its proprietors.” On this principle there are many specu- 
lative insurance schemes projected, with this distinction, however, 
that “the faculty” is an indispensable ingredient in their coustitution. 


PAN-ORAMA AND DJO-RAMA. 


A CORKESPONDKENT asks us to oblige by a definition of the above 
terms. 


The former is a picture exhibiting a succession of objects upon a 
spherica] or cylindrical surface—the rays of light being supposed 
to pass from all points of external objects through the surface to 
the eye in the centre of the sphere or axis of the cylinder, and 
was invented by an English artist named Robert Barker, a.p. 
1794; the latter a scenic exhibition on a flat surface, viewed 
through a proscenium, and light powerfully concentrated thereon, 
but capable of diminution at pleasure, while the spectators are 
left in comparative darkness. The diorama, by varied and inge- 
nious contrivances, is capable of displaying the greatest difference 
in its pictures, and is especially adapted to the display of architec- 
tural interiors, moonlight scenes, sudden gleams of sunshine, &c., 
and was invented some few years since by two French artists, 
Daguerre and Bouton. 
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WATER FOR THE POOR AND RICH MAN. 


One of the best evidences that can be adduced in favour of a 
new bill for improved water supply to Dublin, financially regarding 
the question, is, that under the present regimea determined opponent 
to the new Corporate measure (submitted to Parliament for its 
sanction, and passed the second reading), occupying a mansion in 
Merrion-square, and holding a judicial appointment worth nearly 
£3,000 a-year, pays for water rate two pence halfpenny in the 
pound, and an inhabitant of Lombard-street three shillings and 
sizpence in the pound. There is surely something “‘ very rotten” here! 


ARCHITECTS’ PECUNIARY RIGHTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Belfast desires to be infurmed on the fullow- 
ing question: —‘‘ An architect prepares plans and specification, which 
are approved of, and he is directed to procure tenders according to 


same. This being done, the client determines on carrying out the 
work in fwo portions, necessitating the preparation of new drawings 
and specifications, according to which tenders are again sought and 
received, and the work superintended to completion. Query—lIs the 
architect entitled to charge for the drawing and specification in the 
Jfirst instancc, he having been engaged in the second instance; and 
if so, what amount ?” 

Answer.—The fees to which an architect is entitled are 2} per 
cent. for drawings and specification only, and if required to super- 
intend, to an additional 24 per cent.—total, 5 per cent on the 
actual value of the work provided for by the drawings, &c. More- 
over it is customary when the tenders are received and the contractor 
declared, for the architect to draw his commission of 24 per cent. 
for game, closing the transaction so far. In the case before us that 
point of right was reached when tlie first tenders were received, and 
consequently the architect is entitled to charge his 24 per cent. 
thereon, independent of subsequent claims. For the second set 
of drawings, &c., if prepared de novo to suit client's wishes, and 
not from any misapprehension on his own part as to the expenditure 
intended to be incurred, the architect is also entitled to a second 24 
per cent. commission in addition to that for superintendence, which 
should be calculated on the actual expenditure according to same. 

Of course, the above statement as to rights refers to the re- 
cognized custom, and is not presumed to offer a legal solution. 


— -— 


ARSENICAL PIGMENTS IN THE USEFUL ARTS. 


THOUGH very much has been urged of late in the way of caution 
to the public against the adoption or use of such materials in the 
decorative arte as contain arsenical pigments, nevertheless, in the 
matter of “‘ paper hangings,” numbers refuse to be warned, but 
yielding to a gratification of vanity, because the colours so pro- 
duced are gay and striking, they hesitate not to introduce into 
their dwellings deadly poisonous elements, which sooner or Jater, 
as incontrovertibly proved, act most detrimentally, if not fatally, 
on the system. Though we can expect but little of novelty of 
argument to be now infused even hy the most scientific ex perimen- 
talist into “tbe principle” of the objection, nevertheless the 
subject cannot be too often or too earnestly urged for public con- 
sideration, and with that view we refer to the excellently practi- 
cal exposition of deleterious effects and their causes in an elaborate 
paper read by Professor Davy, the eminent chemist, at the late 
scientific meeting of the Royal Dublin Society. The Professor 
referred particularly to the beautiful pigment known as Scheele’s 
green, and also to the colour of a bigher tint, known as emerald 
green, both of which were of arsenical character. It is well 
known to medical men that the deleterious effects of these salte of 
arsenic were felt not only by the artizans employed in the manu- 
facture of the room-paper, &c., in which they were used, but also 
by those who habitually occupied apartments bung with these 
papers. Doctor Apjohn, the distinguished cheimical professor, 
had been one of the tirst who had called public attention to this 
subject. Doctor Healy, residing in England, wrote a letter there- 
on, stating that he himself had experienced a variety of painful 
symptoms from sitting in a room hung with green puper, coloured 
with arsenical pigment. He lost the use of hia left side, and, 
when under medical care, removed to a room with anotlier paper. 
He speedily recovered his strength, but on returning again to his 
study, where the green paper was on the walls, all his bad 
symptoms returned. He caused the paper to be tested, and it 
was found to contain arsenic in large proportion. He had the 
paper removed, and his health became restored. Dr. Taylor and 
Dr. Hynd had also commented on the subject. The professor 
cited several other cases wherein parties had suffered well-marked 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning by occupying rooms bung with 
paper of this kind. 


ee eo ee 


A COLUMN FOR CRAFTSMEN. 


HEREWITH we commence a series of articles embodying consi- 
derations on the pursuits of the numerous trades identified with 
the building profession, and which, though necessarily in a com- 
paratively limited compass, is presented under increased trouble 
and expense, in grateful acknowledgment of the excellent sup- 
port accorded, by the artizans of Ireland especially, to this 
national organ, THE DUBLIN BUILDER, since its first establish- 
ment, and with the sincere trust that it may conduce, even in 
a degree, to their combined instruction and enjoyment. 


NO. I.—CARPENTRY. 


Comparatively little of the actual history of the ‘‘ carpentry art” 
has been transmitted to us by the ancients, yet allusions being 
made thereto even in Holy Writ, when in its rudest state, and 
subsequently in the works of Pliny and Vitruvius to “ the selec- 
tion and felling of timber,” its employment by the Greeks and 
Romans, as well as those considerations which common sense will 
supply as to the wants of all the inhabitants of the earth at 
those and every period, no question can be raised as to its anti- 
quity. Moreover, the members of the fraternity may, without 
the least diapuragement to their brethren the masons, stone- 
carvers and cutters, bricklayers, &c.—to all of whom we shall, 
in future articles, endeavour to do every justice—claim some 
precedence for the versatility of handicraft assumed to be pos- 
sessed by every skilled workman. The word CARPENTER is 
peculiarly comprehensive in its signification, and embraces under 
that title —derived from the French charpentier (charpente, 
timber), or more probably from the Latin carpentarius, an 
artificer in timber—more meaning than is ordinarily understood 
by the public. It may, however, be reduced to three heads— 


the constructive, the descriptive (a term applied by the celebrated 
Monze) and joinery ; the first having reference chiefly to such 
portions of a structure as possesa roughly the element of stability ; 
the next, the application of geometrical principles to the fashion- 
ing of forms; and the last, the more ornamental and accurate 
portions, requiring great delicacy of manipulation, such ae mould- 
ings, mortising, tenoning, rebating, &c. Independent of these, 
there are numerous subservient departments, in which, as an 
accessory to the other trades, the skill of the carpenter is culled 
into extensive requisition. In this or any other branch the 
craftsman of to-day, unlike his predecessora of some centuries 
since, has no excuse for not being pre-eminently a master in every 
detail—the best substantial precedents being, practically and 
theoretically, afforded him, within reach of his humble means, and 
from his earliest boyhood elementary instruction placed at his 
command, through Governmental sources, if he will avail himself 
of it. Nevertheless it must be conceded, that “ progress” has 
not been compatible with the facilities presented, and that in work- 
manship—excepting so far as relates to economy of material—there 
is comparatively little distinction between the ancient and the modern 
artizan, and even in that regard the advantage is, and has been, too 
often perverted by those who indulge in false notions and over- 
shoot the mark. The employment of iron in modern structures 
has caused a serious innovation on the carpenter’s rights as estab- 
lished by usage; but though we live in a progressive age, when 
one spurred by emulation will surely endeavour to tread on the 
heels of him who leisurely precedes him, the carpenter never- 
theless will—as he always did, since time immemorial—maintain 
intact, to a certain extent, his privileges ; moreover, he can pride 
himself on being an indispensable requisite and auxiliary, now and 
for evermore, to his brethren, and that come what will in the 
shape of mechanical appliances, bis craft will always command 
universal regard. It may’ not, perhaps, be out of place here to 
remark that in this craft especially ‘‘ the Irish” maintain amongst 
their brethren of the United Kingdom a most prominent position 
for dexterity and skill; nor would it indeed partake of exaggera- 
tion to state, thet their competency is universally acknowledged 
and appreciated. 

‘The earliest proof afforded that the application of carpentry to 
the formation of human habitations contributed to the advance- 
ment of architecture is to be found in the primitive hut, whose 
upright, rude, and cumbrous posts unquestionably suggested the 
column, so classically fashioned subsequ ntly, and whose horizon- 
tal and transeverse projecting beaws ure said to have originated 
the metopes and triglyphs of the chaste Grecian Doric order. 
Who but those who read and choose to understand illustrated 
facts would feel disposed to admit the possibility of such a simple 
‘‘cause” producing so material an “effect” on the future of a 


glorious art. 
(To be continued.) 
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AIR, SUNSHINE, AND FLOWERS. 


APROPOS to the movement at present on foot for the persuasion 
of the Royal Dublin Society to open for public recreation on Sun- 
days the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, the committee have ap- 
pealed by circular, partly under the above title and in the following 
terms :— 


‘‘ When the poor artizan has paid for the bare necessaries of ex- 
istence out of the wagesearned by incessant toil during six days, what 
has he left for rail or car hire to take him, his wife, and family 
out into the country to breathe the pure air, and enjoy themselves 
on the day granted them by kind Providence as a day of rest? 
How often may his little one appeal to him to gratify her longing 
for flowers and birds, and meet with the reply: ‘These things are 
for the rich, not for the poor!’ The child of the artizan is thus 
left to the gloom of a miserable apartment, or to run riot through 
lanes and alleys, demoralized and demoralizing. And why is 
this? Simply because the child has bad the misfortune of being 
born in Dublin! In all parts of Continental Europe the public 
gardens, parks, squares, and pleasure grounds being freely thrown 
open, the poor man can go there with his family on the Sunday, 
and fora time forget his and their poverty, as they participate 
with the highest in the land in soul-elevating enjoyment and 
healthful recreation. Are our artizans, our tradesmen, our peo- 
ple so inferior to the English, or French, or Germans, that they 
are to be shut out from a Botanic Garden, maintained at Glasnevin 
out of the public taxes ?” 


STAINED GLASS. 


Tar ancient Egyptians are said to have made and coloured small 
ornaments of glass, butit does not seem to have been much used 
by any of the ancients, though small pieces are found in Roman 
mosaics, and some larger plates bave been discovered at Hercula- 
neum, which are supposed by some to have been used as window 
glass. Stained glass for windows was probably in use as early as 
the ninth century, but no example exists in England of earlier dute 
than the twelfth century, to which period beloug the remains at 
Canterbury. These consist of panels of various forms containing 
subjects on a deep blue or ruby ground, the spaces between being 
filled up with mosaic patterns in which ruby and blue are the pre- 
vailing colours, the whole being surrounded with a border of foliage 
and scroll work, During the early English period the glazing con- 
sists of panels, circles, quatrefvils, and other forms, including that 
of the vesica piscis, and these contain subjects; the intermediate 
spaces are filled with coloured mosaic patterns, and the whole con- 
tained in a border of leaves and scroll work. Sometimes the entire 
apace within the border is filled with scrolls and foliage, on a deep 
blue or ruby ground, the scrolls, &c., being either of coloured glass 
or only in b'ack vutline in piain glass; in the latter case panels 
formed by strips of coloured glass are sometimes inserted. 

Quarry glazing, in which the windows are formed by lozenge- 
shaped pieces of glass with a small pattern in each, is first used in 
this style. In the decorated style quarry glazing becomes of fre- 
quent use, and the panel system loses ground; where panels occur, 
the ground is covered with patterns of foliape of a more flowing and 
natural character than in the preceding style; the vine and ivy 
leaves are favourites. Sometimes the entire window is filled with 
such foliage, which is often only in outline, and frequently only 
some portions of the pattern are stained yellow. Quarries contain 
sinall patterns of leaves, rosettes, &c., sometimes in plain outline, 
but frequently coloured yellow, in foliage patterns, in which the 
vine and ivy leaves predominate, the stalks of the leaves are often 
so arranged as to form one continuous flowing pattern throughout 
the window, and at other times one edge of each quarry had a 
coloured stripe, so that when put together they each appeared sur- 
_ rounded with a coloured border. The entire design is surronnded in 
most cases with a running border of foliage and flowers. At this 
period single figures surrounded by canopies begin to appear, at first 
in small size—two or more being contained in one light— but after- 
wards they became large, and were disposed one in each light. In 
the perpendicular period this practice begins to increase ; the figures 
and canopies are of a Jurger size, more than one being seldom con- 
tained in one light; at last whole windows containing several lights 
were filled with one large grouped subject. Quarries still continued 
in use, but the devices do not flow one into the other, consisting 
mostly of rosettes, flowers, fleurs de lis, and heraldic devices, the 
latter being frequently and generally adopted in thisstyle. Coloured 
inscriptions on bands or scrolls are frequently seen running diagonally 
and at regular intervals across windows, from top to bottom. With 
the decline of Gothic architecture stained windows fell into disuse, 
and with its revival it is now occupying a great deal of attention, 
and is executed by several manufacturers with considerable taste 
and skill. 


INGENIOUS INVENTION—NEW FIRE-ESCAPE. 


INGENUITY, in whatever channel it may be directed, always 
commands a certain amount of interest ; but when the inventive 
faculty is brought into requisition in matters of philanthropic ten- 
dency, where the alleviation ofhuman suffering or the saving of life 
is the object, its merits becomes considerably enhanced, and in ac- 
cording space for publicity of such, we always experience a two- 
fold pleasure. For the third time since the Jate unfortunate 
calamity at the Kildare-street Club House, oar attention has been 
specially directed to models of contrivances, professing to super- 


sede those now in vogue to fucilitate the escape of inmates from 


burning buildings. On two of them we have already expressed 
our opinion, but to the subject of this notice we would urge more 
than ordinary consideration and appreciation. We may premise 
that an interesting feature connected with the matter in question 
is that the itiventor fs a mere boy, scarcely entered his “ teens,”’ 
and moreover a recent pupil of the Royal Dublin Society, by name 
William Clayton, residing at No. 40, Waterloo-road. In the 
absence of a diagram, which limited time prior to publication pre- 
vented us from including herewith, the following will be found 
perhaps sufficiently intelligible to convey a description of its par- 
ticulars:— 


The apparatus is designed somewhat on the telescope principle, 
being capable of elevation to any ordinary height—say 50 feet, 
but when closed is only 20 feet, or some 6 feet shorter than the 
present escapes. It comprehends three separate double ladders, 
each of different width to the other, the undermost being the 
widest—3 feet—and forming the frar:ework of the escape, the 
second slightly narrower, aud the third narrower again—so as to 
slide freely beyoud each other, as may be required, according to 
circumstances. At one end of the framework thus formed, is 
a pair of ordinary five feet diameter carriage wheels, the axle of 
which also forms a drum, worked by a windlass, to elevate the 
laddess, and is the fulcrum on which the whole apparatus depends 
for raising to a required angle ; at the other is a pair of smaller de- 
tachable wheels, to facilitate the locomotion in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Connected with the former is a box for spare ropes, wind- 
Jass handles, &c., and a moveable framework, which thrown back 
offers perfect facility by a simple leverage action for elevating the 
ladder or ladders to any required position. Assuming, therefore, 
that it becomes desirable to supply the escape to a first floor win- 
dow, the height can be attained by the apparatus in a folded 
state; or if a second or third flour are to be reached the simple 
turning uf the windlass—before described as attached to the axle 
of the carriuge wheels, on which revolves a single rope, passing 
through a pulley—serves to elongate the other ladders with ex- 
traordinary rapidity ; but they ure capuble of being checked and 
held in their course aa desired by the combined action of a pall 
on the drum, and a peculiar form of Z hinges, clasping the frame- 
work at the bottom of each Jength. In the construction of the 
ladders a much more than ordinary facility is afforded, owing to 
their width, and the sides are protected with trussed handruil 
and wire, so that withont the brigadesman's assistance ascent or 
descent is easily accomplished. The divisional or vertical bar 
presents a travellig rail for the cradle to slide upon, a groove 
being formed in the back thereof prepared to receive it. The 
cradle, whicli is waggon-roofed with fire-proof material, it will he 
seen instead of—as at present—being placed at the back of the es- 
cape moves along the uppermost side of the ladders, and is impelled 
by a wire rope attached to its end, passing through a pulley at 
the apex of the escape, and thence to the ground, coiled round 
the drum, so as relieve the weight in the transmission of the 
living freight to terra firma. It is proposed to muke the appa- 
ratus of ash and oak, and the inventor assures us that the entire 
weight would not exceed 600 cwt. As yet this is the most inge- 
nious, effectual, and simple contrivance of its kind submitted to 
our notice ; and in all probability the public will have an oppor- 
tunity ere long of judging of the apparatus full size. 


George A. Boyd, Eeq., D.L., and Deputy Chairman of the 
Midland Great Western Railway, has most liberally placed bis 
gallery of pictures at the temporary disposal of the committee of 
the exhibition in May next, at the Royal Dublin Society House. 

A workman of Paris has just discovered a means of preserving 
water and gaa pipes from rust, by enveloping them in a thick 
couting of clay. The city of Paris has granted the mana pen- 
sion for life. 

The Birkenhead Commissioners are trying the experiment of 
lighting the cabina of their river steamers with gas, a quantity of 
which will be carried on board each steamer daily. 
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MODERN ROAD CONSTRUCTION.® 


As already noticed, the present generation is greatly indebted to 
the late eminent engineer, Mr. Telford, for the improvements in 
the constraction of roads, but there are very many other names 
amongst our present professionals which should likewise be hon- 
ourably associated with thie department of the science. Foremost 
amongst them is that of Sir John M‘Neill, who devoted his 
ewinently practical mind and scientific research to this branch, 
and which have been called into extensive requisition, us regards 
the roads of Ireland especially, in the course of his professional 
career. As far back asthe year 1836 we find Sir John pursuing 
experiments to show that the force of traction is in every case in 
an exact proportion to the strength and hardness of a road, 
the following being the results on a well-made pavement :— 
“The power required to draw a waggon is 33 lbs. ; on a road 
made with 6 inches of broken stones of great hardness, laid on 
a foundation of large stones set in the form of a pavement, the 
power required is 46 Ibs. ; on a road made with a thick coating of 
broken stone, laid on earth, the power required is 65 Ibs. ; and on 
a read made with a thick coating of gravel, the power required is 
147 lbs.: thus it appears that the results of actual experiments 
fally correspond with those deduced from the laws of science.”’ 
And iu same year, in his examination before a committee of the 
House of Commons, he said :—‘‘ The great advantage of the roads 
appearing by the mechine is certainly in proportion to their soli- 
dity and their strength, and their want of yielding. If it could 
he a perfectly solid mass of stone or metal, the least resistance 
would be presented ; that is shown both on stone tramways and 
on metal tramways, and metal rails.” 

From another source we learn that “this foundation should be 
composed either of a rough paving of large stones, or of a suffi- 
cient bed of concrete, the former being the practice of Mr. Tel- 
ford, and the latter of many engineers of the present day; the 
selection of either of these materials will depend upon their 
economy in various places ; whichever is most accessible, may be 
safely used ; but whatever material be used, it is necessary that 
the sub-stratum should be of uniform strength and solidity over 
the entire surface, otherwise, after the pavement has been laid, 
the weaker parts will give way, while the stronger maintain their 
positiun, and so the surfuce of the road becomes broken and un- 
even, ruzyed, and full of hollows; for this reason we prefer the 
use of concrete, which offers greater security against this defect 
than foundaticn made of large stoves or rubble, though in many 
roads even concrete is not sufficient entirely to prevent it. The 
concrete foundation should be slightly curved, falling from the 
centre towards both sides, which form will assist to drain it, and 
ulso to give the proper form to the surface of the roadway. It is 
necessary that this lower surface should be properly drained, 
otherwise the water will lie there, and destroy the road. If the 
concrete were laid 18 inches thick, we should not deem the extra 
expense ill laid out for a good road. With respect to the other 
kind of foundations, Mr. Parnell says—‘ In streets where the 
traffic is not very great, the foundation should be made iv the 
following manner :—~A bed should be formed, with a convexity of 
2 inches to 10 feet, so asto admit of 12 inches of broken stone 
being laid upon it: these should be put on in layers of 4 inches at 
atime. After the first layer is put on, the street should be kept 
open for carriages to pass over it. When the first layer bas be- 
come firm and consolidated, then another layer of 4 inches should 
be laid on, and worked in as before, care being taken to rake the 
ruts and tracks of the wheels of carriages, so that the surface 
may becoine smooth and consolidated. ‘I'he same process should 
be repeated with the third layer of stones, by which means a solid 
and firm foundation will be established, of 12 inches in thickness, 
for the dressed paving stones to lie upon.’ Such directions de- 
serve greater attention than we fear they usually receive ; in all 
cases let your foundation be secure before you lay your roadway.” 

Mr. M‘Adam was the first to maintain the opinion that an 
elastic road was equally good as one with a firm, unyielding sur- 
face, and not only so, but even preferable. In a publication on 
the subject, he saye:— That the foundation or bottoming of 
large stones is unnecessary and injurious on any kind of subsoil. 
That the maximum strength, or depth of metal, requisite for any 
road, is only 10 inches. That the duration only, and not the con- 
dition of a road, depends upon the quality and nature of the ma- 
terial used. That freestone will make as good @ road as any 
other kind of stone. That it is no matter whether the substratum 
be soft or hard.” 

‘“The resistance,” says Professor Leslie, ‘‘ which friction occa- 
sions, partakes of the nature of the resistance of fluids; it con- 
_ sists of the consumption of the moving-force, or of the horse’s 
labour, occasioned by the soft surface of the road, and the conti- 
nually depressing of the spongy and elastic substrata of the road. 


In fact, on a yielding roadway, the carriage or waggon has to be 
oe oe Ee eee 


® In continuation of Ancient Roadways, from page 396. 


drawn over a series of hillocks, for, as the load passes over, it de- 
presses that portion of the road immediately beneath it, and has 
before it, to be passed over in its turn, a portion which has not 
yet undergone this process. The comparison between the tractive 
power employed on roatls of different elasticities, has been well 
illustrated—-thus:—An ivory ball set in motion with a certain 
velocity over a Turkey carpet, will suffer a visible relaxation of its 
course ; but with the same impelling force it will advance farther, 
if rolled over a superfine cloth ; still farther over smooth oaken 
planks; and it will scarccly seem to abate its velocity over a 
sheet of fine ice.” 

Various kinds of materials are used for the purpose of forming 
the upper coat of the road, and amongst those most frequently 
employed may be mentioned broken granite, flints, gravel, and 
cubes of granite of various sizes. Of these tle broken granite 
and granite cubes are most useful—the one for general purposes, 
the other for roads which are subject to great wear and tear, such 
as those in the principal thoroughfares of London and Dublin ; 
for although both descriptions of material are used for this pur- 
pose, yet we are inclined to think that the broken stone is scarcely 
durable enough for such work ; and there is this further objection 
to it, that it is constantly requiring repairs, which must, to a 
certain extent, inconvenience public business. Besides this, as 
usually managed, they occasion a great deal of dust and dirt,. 
while the draught of vehicles upon them is very heavy, and their 
maintenance expensive. 

In the first place, as regards durability, the objection would 
be removed to a considerable extent by employing a goud founda- 
tion, and laying the metal carefully upon it, provicing for the 
proper drainage of su@ace and substratum as mentioned above, 
for the lodyment of water either above or below such roads is 
very injurious, and tends, perhaps, more than anything else to 
their destruction. Having obtained a good foundation, the next 
point is to cover it with a hard compact crust, impervious to water, 
and laid toa proper cross section, so that it may be speedily 
drained and no water be allowed to remain on the surface, which, 
besides its inconvenience to passengers, is very destructive to the 
surface of the road. A practice has come into vogue of late, of 
covering the road when made with a binding composed of the 
grit collected off the road in wet weather, and by the operation 
of water sweeping. The binding is laid on regularly and watered 
until the new material is firmly set, which it does very quickly, 
and when the binding is of good quality and properly laid on, it 
assists its formation very considerably, and altogether improves 
the condition of the road and economizes the material, for it saves 
the wear and attrition of the new stone. Some road-makers ob- 
ject to this binding on the ground that it destroys or rots the road, 
and that when the road is set it has to be carted away again ; but 
this is only the case where improper binding is used, such as is 
swept from streets which are not properly cleansed, and there- 
fore consists principally of mud, and not of grit, or rather of grit 
so mixed with dirt us to be for the most part useless for binding. 
This method of binding a road removes in part the objection 
which is made against the resistance occasioned by the loose 
stones of a newly-Juid broken road. 

Roads paved with blocks of wood are of comparatively recent 
invention, and offer many advantages over common roads, in the 
evenness of the surface, but more especially by the prevention of 
noise, which is a great inconvenience on paved roads. It is to be 
regretted, however, that with such advantages it has defects, 
which, until removed, wil] put an effectual bar to its general em- 
ployment ; we ullude to its want of durability, and consequent 
expense, but more especially to its slipperiness in wet and damp 
weather. The former objection we feel confident may be removed 
by employing greater care in the construction and drainage of the 
substructure; and the latter bus been remedied in some degree 
by spreading broken granite on the surface. 

The principal points to be attended to in the construction and 
maintenance of roads are—viz., u good solid foundation, proper , 
drainage, and efficient cleansing. 


CR 
LS a ae een 


Iron ore has heen discovered at Ballypallady, the nucleus being 
in the second cutting on the railway line west of the station. 

The Wexford Harbour Improvement Bill has passed the stand- 
ing orders in Parliament. 

Notre DAME.—The work of restoring the exterior of Notre 
Dame has been resumed, and they are now repairing the rose 
window over the southern entrance to the cathedral. The whole 
of the south portion of the building is to be restored according to 
the original design. This-part of the church was originally com- 
menced, as an inscription on the wall tells us, on the 2ud day after 
the Ides of February, 1257, under the superintendence of Jeun 
de Chelles, architect, during the reign of St. Louls, at which 
time Renaud de Corbeil was Archbishop of Paris. 
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Correspondence. 


THE WESTLAND-ROW TERMINUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Sr1r—Referring to your publication of the 15th February, I 
notice that you allude to a proposed extension of the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway Terminus at Westland-row, with a principal 
front in Great Brunswick-street, and it strikes me to enquire, if 
you or your readers are aware, that it was contemplated by the 
original plan to extend the line across the former to that point in 
the latter street now occupied by Clarendon’s horse repository ? 
How much more desirable for public convenience—carrying the 
line to the very heart of the city—such a work would be than 
that stated to be contemplated? and it may not be amiss, should 
space permit it, for you to refresh the memory of the directors 
thereon.—Yours, &c,, - C. E. 


(The proposed extension of the present terminus, alluded to in the paragraph, 
was officially denied by the chairman at a recent meeting, although communt- 
cated to us by a correspondent on whose veracity we relied.] 


RAILWAY PROGRESS. 


The Engineer to the Dublin and Meath line reports that ‘* the 
works, owing to the difficulty of getting lund, are more retarded 
than would otherwise have been the case, but late arrangements have 
been effected, and the contractors put in possession of a large extent 
of land on the division from Kilmessan to the Black Bull. On this 
portion of the line the works are being vigorously pushed forward. 
They will soon be in possession of more land, which will bring them 
near the point at which the direct Jine to Dublin is proposed to com- 
mence. At the Navan end; of rock and clay 128 000 cubic yards 
have been removed, 17,000 lineal yards of fencing made, six 
miles have been ballasted and are now ready for the permanent 
way. The viaduct over the River Boyne, of 196 feet spun, has 
been completed ; four public road bridges, four farm road bridges, 
and other necessary works have been constructed. These are 
2,000 tons of rails, chairs, &c., on the company’s ground; and 
25,000 sleeper blocks have been delivered and are lying, part at 
Navan and part at Dublin. A short piece of permanent way has 
been laid from a public road tu where the sleeper blocks are to be 
deposited preparatory to their being prepared by the cutting 
machine. This machine will be shortly at work, and thus remove 
the only delay to the laying of a portion of the rails. From 
Kilmessan towards the Black Bull the contractors are working 
over a distance of 54 miles: 20,000 cubic yards of excavation 
and 10,000 cubic yards of ballasting have been removed; 6,300 
lineal yards of fencing have been completed ; und upwards of one 
mile and a half of the line formed. Two public road bridges and 
their approaches are finished, and four others, with various other 
works, are iin progress. 

The excess of expenditure on the Fermoy line was only £2,600. 

The recent railway accident at Cork cost the Great Southern 
and Western Company £6,000. 

The North London Railway Company being sued by an archi- 
tect for damages in consequence of injuries received through an 
accident on their line, consented to a verdict for £55U. 

The bill for the third extension of the Great Northern Railway 
from Castlebar to Westport has passed the standing orders, and, 
being unopposed, will pass both houses. 

The Midland Counties and Shannon Junction Railway Bill has 
also passed the standing orders. 

Mr. Mullins, Ex-President of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
in Ireland, has been elected a director of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway. ' 

The standing orders have been complied with for the Belfust and 
County Down Railway (Witney). The following bill hus been 
withdrawn :—Killarney and Valentia and Monkstown Extension, 
The following postponed :—Great Southern and Western. 

The Cork and Macroom Ruilway hill las been read a second 
time, and the prospects of the undertaking are said to be most 
favourable. 

The rolling stock of the Great Southern and Western Railway 
of Ireland is £1,500 a mile. 

Tuk MALAHIDB ViaDUCT.—This structure has been finally 
cumpleted, aud at a recent meeting of the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway Directors, both the chairman, Mr. Murland, and Lord 
Tulbot de Muluhide took occasion to compliment the engineer, Mr. 
Hlurty, on the satisfactory manner in which the work was carried on 
under great obstacles, and without impediment to the traffic of 
the line. 


OPPOSITION TO THE DUBLIN WATER Works BILi.— 
Petitions have been lodged by Trinity College, Lord Meath, the 
Midland Great Western Railway Company, the Wicklow Borough 
and Harbour Comuissioners, Messrs. Brett, Toomey, Tighe, &c. 


Hotes of Reto Works. 


The first stone of the new church of St. Fintan has been laid at 
Mountrath. It will be in the Gothic style, after drawings by 
Mr. John 8. Butler, architect; Mr. Beardwood, builder. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is to be built at Clare Island. 

A new hotel after American fashion has been commenced at 
Bray, by Mr. John Brennan, a wealthy and enterprising gentleman, 
who has recently erected some houses on the Strand. It is thus 
described by the local correspondent of the Freeman: The front 
facing the Quinsborough-road—very similar to those of the other 
fronts, the building being somewhat of a square — presents four 
storeys above the hasement, with 15 windows ineach storey. The 
entrance will be composed of a fine portico, supported by eight Ionic 
columns, and ascended by a spacious flight of stone steps. Internal 
arrangements will comprise at least 155 bedrooms, a coffee-room, 20 
by 40 feet ; restaurant, 20 by 30 ; a great dining-room, 40 by 28, 
opening into a drawing-room, 30 by 40 ; some two dozen parlours 
and private sitting rooms will also be presented, the basement 
storey being allotted to kitchens, pantries, servants’ rooms, &c. 

Two superior class dwelling houses are in progress of erection 
in Harcourt-street, Messrs. Hall and Son, proprietors and builders, 
Mr, M‘Alister, architect. We understand that it was originally 
contemplated to make the elevation of a novel and ornate character, 
which circumstances subsequently rendered undesirable. © 
_ A new glebe house has been completed at Fork-hill, according 
to plans by Mr. W. J. Barre, of Belfast, architect; Messrs. Hall 
and Son, of Dublin, the builders. 

A new clock tower is to be erected in the Market Square of 
Letterkenny. 

Mr. John P. Brady, of Galway, has been declared the con- 
tractor for the building of the new jetty. 

Two important church structures have been built in the parish 
of Ballinaclally, County Clare. 

The churches of Acton and Portadown, Co. Armagh, and of 
Killeshal, Co. Tyrone, are to be enlarged, according to plans by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ Architects. 


A new parsouage house and offices are to be erected at Kildare. 

The townof Ballyshannon is about to be lighted with gas, and 
estimates are required for the execution of the reqnisite works. 

The Tholsel, in Drogheda, containing the assize court, corpora- 
tion offices, &c., is about to be modified, according to plans by 
Mr. John Neville, architect and C.K., county surveyor. The 
gaol in sume town has also been undergoing alteration and im- 
provement. We should, however, experience additional pleasure 
in noticing more general progress, which, as regards building 
operations, is notin fair proportion to that of other towns of equal 
commercial position. In sanitary matters the deficiency is fear- 
fully manifest, and seems rather on the increase than otherwise. 

A limited competition is about taking place amongst local 
architects for the erection of a new building for the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, on the site of the old Kildare-street Club 
House, destroyed by fire. 

Another competition of similar character is also going forward 
for a new house of worship for Unitarians, at Stephen’s-green, 


- 
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BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


Inre Hugh Kelly.—Meeting for surrender, proof of debts, 
and choice of assignee. The bunkrupt’s liabilities amounted to 
about £18,000. Application was made to appoint as assignee Mr. 
Thomas Ball, a creditor for £824, and again on behalf of Messrs. 
Andrews and Alexander, of Belfast, creditors for £1,191, in 
favour of whom the majority of the creditors voted. To the 
latter objection was offered on the ground of ‘‘ undue preference” 
iu contemplation of bankruptcy. 

The hankrupt, on examination, stated that last November he 
paid a bill of £700 to the latter, and subseyuently on same day 
he received a telegram from Messrs. Patterson and M‘Cully, of 
Liverpool, stating that a bill of £780, payable to them, fell due 
same day. Hud no entrance of same, but in answer said he 
thought he would pay Liverpool creditors in full, as there were 
£508 due to him on a contract ; did not intend to make any undue 
preference. . 

The Court aaid there was no imputation on Messrs. Andrews 
and Alexander, but as a question of ‘‘undue preference”? had 
been raised, better appoint some other party. 

Mr. Thos. H. Carroll was then appointed assignee. 


Killen and Cunningham.— Meeting for final examination of 
bankrupts. Mr. Perry, on the part of the latter, applied for 
adjournment, and stuted that he understood the estate would 
realise 203, in the pound. 
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Brief Sketches of Booterstown and Donnybrook. (Second 
Part.) By the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker, A.M., Incumbent 
of Booterstown. Dublin: Geo. Herbert. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 

Wen the first part of this little work reached us, we were 
jastified and pleased in according to it a favourable notice. The 
sequel now before us is equally entitled toc mmendation, and the 
“ painstaking compiler,” as the author modestly terms himself, 
will doubtless reap both the honourable and the substantial benefit 
so justly due to his devotion to ecclesiological and archeological 
research. <A lithographed copy of Yarranton’s survey of Ringsend 
in 1674 is appended, and is characteristic of the eminence (?) at- 
tained in engineering draughtsmanship at that early period. 
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Miscellaneous. 


New HALL, Kexsinaron Gorr.—This building, now in 
course of completion by the Royal Horticultural Suciety of Eng- 
land, at their gardens in Kensington Gore, London, is thus des- 
cribed by the Gurdener's Chronicle :—“ It is placed on that side 
o” the Garden next to the [xbibition Room, and is approached 
by a spacious carriuye sweep on the east side, and on the west 
opens directly into a portion of the ecolonnade which surrounds 
the garden. The exterior is as yet in quite an unfinished state, 
but the interior is sufficiently completed to be available fur the 
purposes for which it was intended. The Hall is sixty feet long 
by forty feet wide, and thirty feet high, a portion of this space 
being, however, occupied by architectural details. Its sides are 
formed by columns and pilasters of Roman Doric, snrrounded hy 
a handsome cornice, from which a series of semicircular arches 
takes its source. Three of these arches, on the east and west 
sides respectively, furnish openings which are to be used as en- 
trances when required, forming a passage into the garden through 
the colonnades, and are at other times closed up by means of 
Clarke’s patent revolving shutters. A fourth arch occupies the 
centre of the north end, and another the south, and in these are 
placed the entrances for ordinary use. The four angles are fitted 
with large mirrors, and above them, occupying the spaces between 
the arches, are several window-like openings to be fitted with or- 
namental castings, and intended to aid in ventilation. The ceiling 
consists of horizontal lights of ground glass, through which the 
gas pendents descend. The floor is paved with Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles. The heating is effected by means of hot water, the 
pipes for which are carried beneath the floor in chaunels covered 
by ornawental gratings.’’ 

PETROLEUM, OR MINERAL, OIL IN OnI0.—This useful 
material has been discovered, according to the American Gaslight 
Journal, in another of the (dis-) United States. Two hundred 
rock-oil wells, as they are called, have been sunk in Warren 
County, Ohio, of which fifty to seventy-five are said to pay well. 
Thirteen steam pumps are in operation, and more are being set up. 
The average yield is 3,000 gallons per day, and more wells are 
being sunk. 

Tug GEOLOGY OF THE VARTRY.—Professor J. Bete Jukes, 
referring to the proposed water supply of Dublin from the River 
Vartry, says :—‘‘ The valley of the Upper Vartry (the part above 
the Devil’s Glen) is mostly in Cambrian rock ; its western side 
ouly consisting partly of Jower Silurian. No drainage from the 
Rranite, and scarcely any from the mica echist, runs into the 
valley. None of the mines of Wicklow are in a Cambrian district, 
oreven very near to one. The chances are, therefore, so fur 
against the upper valley of the Vartry becoming a mining dis- 
trict. It is by no means impossible, so far as 1 ain aware, that 
mineral veins should exist in Cambrian rocks—on the contrary, I 
believe there are some in Merionethshire in that formation. What- 
ever chance there may be for or against the rocks (either Cam- 
brian or Silurian) which beund or lie below the upper Vartry con- 
taining mineral veins, there is an absolute certainty that the low 
ground traversed by the canals contains them. Any argument 
against the Vartry scheme derived from the possible existence of 
mineral veins in that valley, tells with double force against the 
canals, and would, moreover, be equally good against any scheme 
that could be devised.” . 

A CeMENT FoR Giass.—A transparent cement for glass, it 
is said, is made by dissolving one part of Indian-rubber in 
eliloroform, and adding sixteen parts, by measure, of gum mastic 
in powder. Digest for two days, and frequently shake the ves- 
eel in which these substances are contained. The cement is ap- 
plicd with a fine camel's hair brush. 
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THe Great BRITAIN ArT UNION.—From a correspondence 
that has appeared recently in the daily papers, originated by the 
secretary of this association, it wou'd seem that the large sum of 
ten pounds was expended in the purchase of prizes at the Royal 
Hibernian Academy Exhibition, although ‘ the liberal support of 
the Irish public” is acknowledged with thanks, and that said Art 
Union is eatablished to encourage art equally in Ireland as in 
England and Scotland. The resulz certainly does not bear out 
the profession ! 

THR MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH CoMPANY.—The facilities for 
sending messages by telegraph appear to be gradually approachi- 
ing the conveniences of our postal system. The Magnetic Telegraph 
Company are now issuing emall adhesive stamps for franking 
messages throughout their lines in the United Kingdom. The 
principle is precisely similar to the postage stamp system. A 
message can be written wherever convenient, and, after affixing 
the necessary stamp, it can be sent either by post or messenger 
to the nearest magnetic telegraph station, and thence forwarded 
to its destination. There is said to be a liberal discount on these 
stamps in order to assist in bringing them into general use. 

THE Baitish Musgs0M.—The Department of Antiquities at 
the British Museum is to be divided into three sections, which 
will be placed under the care of Mr. Birch, Mr. Newton, and Mr. 
Vaux respectively. Mr. Newton’s great and successful labours 
at Halicarnassus and Cnidus are fresh in the recollection of the 
pablic, and afford the best guarantee of the advantages that 
the Museum may expect from his appointment. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, aud the Speaker of the House 
of Commons have exercised their powers as Governors of the 
Museum with an anxious desire to secure the best men for the 
public service, and this infusion of new blood into an old esta- 
blishment cannot fuil to be of signal advantage. 

How MUCH MONEY 18 THERE IN THB COUNTRY ?—The 
Mechanics’ Magazine publishes a statement of the quantity of 
gold, silver, copper, and bronze coin at present in circulation 
throughout the United Kingdom. The number of gold pieces 
amounts in value to at least £100,000,000. Silver— Crowns, 
2,320,027; half-crowns, 37,516,343 ; florins 10,000,000; shil- 
lings, 112,554,106 ; sixpences, 76,132,578 ; fourpences, 20,142,034 ; 
threepences, 7,572,437. The total current value of the copper 
coin is £1,250,000, and its weight 6,000 tons. Several hundred 
tons of bronze coin have also been issued, making the total num- 
ber of coins in circulation throughout the British isles nearly 
900, 000,000. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL. 


AT the Theatre Royal the pantomimic star “is still in the as- 
cendant,” though a supposition of its brilliancy being somewhat 
clouded might not in this, * the Ides of March,” be unreasonably 
entertained. It has now been visible to the Dublin public for a 
period of upwards of two months—an unprecedented run—but 
affording the best possible proof of its refulgent powers. Having 
already alluded tu it we will not add further than that (divesting 
metaphor), next to the scenic attraction, the vivacious acting of 
Mrs. Burkinshaw, a host in herself, justly claims our commendation. 


—— ee ee 


Co Correspondents. 


C. R., Sligo (Castom of neighbourhood would partly determine ; 
the old general custom, as atimitted, was 1 fuot superficial of 
extra labour for every foot lineal of hips and valleys to carpen- 
ters’ work, and in slaters’ same quantity of materials and Jabour 
for hips, valleys and under eaves ; the only extra now admitted 
is eaves, or rather uuder eaves, generally 1 foot additional. 
Measurement of stone work as regards labour does not include 
beds, and was met by an extra charge) ; ‘“‘ Traveller ” (Undesirable 
for insertion); E. W. O'R. (Send tracings early); W. T. M. 
(Elsewhere replied to); ‘ Draughtsman,” Belfust (Your better plan 
is to advertise when ready); J. H., Bermingham (Expecting, as 
ad vised.) 


NOTICE. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perex Roe, Printer and Publisher, 42, Mabvor-strext, 
Dusin. 

fee” NOTICE.—AU Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, §c., should be addressed to “ The Publisher of the 
Dusun Bui.ver,” 42, MABBOT-STREBT. All ofher Communi- 
cations should be addressed to the ‘Proprietor and Editor,” 17, 
LOWER GAKDINER-STREET. 
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TO ENGINEERS & SORVEYORS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, ETC. 


\ APS, Bottpinc Prans, Spctrica- 


TIOoNg, and DRavGutIne of every description 
exccuted at the lowest terms in the Lest style. 
W. F. CONROY, 
Office, 10, Fleet-strect. 


WANTED, a respectable Young LAD, as Appren- 
tice to the above, Respondent must have a slight 
knowledge of Drawing, and write a fair hand. 


MESSRS. Isaac & W. R. FARRELL, 


ARCHITECTS, ETC., 
Beg to Inform Builders and others that they have 
added a Mrasurine and Vacuation Braxcu to their 
Office, for which they have secured efficient Assis- 
tants, fo enable them henceforth to supply Estimates, 
Valnations, and Mensurement of Artiticcrs’ Works, 
as formerly carried on for many years by Mr. Isaac 
FARRELL, of this Firm. 
OF FIick—25, LINCOLN-PLACE. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 
A": WM. DOOLIN, Buitoina Sur- 


VEYoR and Mfasurer, is prepared to afford 
Contractors all information as to prime cost on all 
material; take out Quantities, and prepare Esti- 
mates.—Offices, 27, TALBOT-STREET, 


MESSS. James & Epwp. BARKER, 


CONTRACTORS 
Yo Her Majesty's War Department, and the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for [reland. 
All orders executed to satisfaction. 
32, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


W. MAXWELL, 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGIXEER AND ARCHITECT, 


BALLINASLOE. 


h ESSRS. TELFORD & TELFORD, 


ORGAN BUILDERS. 
Several new and second-hand FINGER & BARREL 
ORGANS, suitable for Church or Chamber, will be 
sold on very reasonable terms, to mike rovin. 


109, STEPH EN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 


EORGE TICKELL, Wholesale and 


Retall CABINET MANUFACTURER AND 
PLATE GLASS FACTOR, 17, 18, 19, and 20, Maryr- 
STREET.  FACTORYT—29, STAFFORD-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Importer of Cabinetmakers’ Mounting and Uphol- 
stero 8 Trimmings. G. T. would beg leave to call 
itiention to his Upholstercrs' Goods. 

Prompt attention paid to written orders. 


SQUARES—W. F. STANLEY’S 
IMPROVED. 


Recommended in “ The Enginecr”, 
and * Builder.” 42 in., 5s. and 
7s. 6d.; 381 in, 3s. 6d. and ds, 6d.; 
23 in., 28, 6d. and ds. Improved 
Architects’ Scales, Boxwood, 2s. 
6d.; Ivory, 88.; by post. Improveu 
Architects’ Drawing Instruments. 
List of Priccs on application. 


Manuracrony—3, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN. 
LONDON, W. C. 


_ 


NOTICE. 

Gentlemen—To correct the impression that ms 
premises and stock at 3, Great Turnstile, were con 
sumed by fire on the 29th of January, as might be 
inferred trom the reports in the London daily papers. 
1 beg to state that three of my workshops only were 
burned, which were situate 3 houses from my sclling 
shop. I can further assure my customers they wil, 
be served as heretofore with instruments of the best 
possible muke, having taken more extensive premises 
jor workshops, to mect my extending trade. 

Yours obediently, 
WM. F. STANLEY. 


YURVEYING, ENGINEERING, 
h ARCHITECTURE, &¢. — PRACTICAL  IN- 
STRUCTION is given in SURVEYING, Levelling, 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, Building, Draught- 
ing, Mapping, Measuring and Valuing of Land, 
Yimber, Buildings, &c., by Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, 
and LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Architects, Sur- 
veyors, ete, in a short Course of Instruction on 
moderate terms, including FIELD WORK and the 
usc of the INSTRUMENTS. For Prospectuses, 
apply at the Oiices, 24, Guilford-st , Russell-square, 

N.L.—An Architectura', Enginecring, and Mecha- 
nical Class for Architects, Builders, Engineers’ 


sons, etc., On moderate tering, including fnstruction. 


in Drawing, Cuioring, Taking cue Quantities, ete. 


It ts simple and inexpensive, and can be managed by any labourer or servant ; 
ts quite free from all unpleasant smell, and produces more Gas froma Ton of 


Coal thun any other Apparatus. 


2 07 Gurpogon paynjnbas st annty oyr 


“EXVITIUG ONV HUN SI CAINGOUT LUD AT, 
OUte 9 


"sy.oy, fo uondisosap po 91 uny, somo) usae punof 


pun ‘enjounddy oy; fo 


09 21301, 


PATENT HYDRO-CARBON GAS APPARATOS. 


OSHUA EDMUNDSON & CO. are Manufacturers of the above Apparatus, 


which is adupted for Lighting Towns, Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's Mansious, Colleges, alills, Manu- 
factories, Railway Stations, Farm Steadings, &c. 
Estimates for all parts of the Kingdom giren Free of Expense. 
All information will be furnished on application to 


BEDMUNDSON & Co., 


Brass and Iron Founders, and House Furnishing Ironmongers; 
Agents for Milner's Fire-proof Safes and Boxes; also for Goddard's Patent Economical Cooking Apparatus, dc. 


Smiths',and General Iron Work, Plumbers’ Work, Bell-hanging, &c. on the most 
approved principles. 


84, 35, & 36, CAPEL-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Masvuracrary—49, 50, axp 51, STAFFORD-STREET. 


GALLON AND BEAN, LEEDS, 


Cut & THrought Pail Manufacturers, & PMardiware Merchants, 


ESPECTFULLY request all 


BulLpers, Contractors, CARPENTERS, 
&c., requiring Mortising Machtnes, previous 
to purchasing, to examine and test their 
patent combined Crank and Lever Machine, 
which will Mortise (Tenon and Bore, if re- 
qtired) both Hard and Seft Wood, and is 
also adapted for Drilling and Punching Iron. 

The superiority of this Machine over all 
others consists in the substitution of a solid 
terought-tron plate Crank or Eccentric, by which 
greater p wer ts obtained, in place of cast-metal 
Rack and Pinion Wheel, the Teeth or Cogs in 
which are so Liable to strip or break oul—in the 
direct and perpendicular action of the Lever 
and Crank on the Cutting Tool, and conse- 
quent diminution of friction—in being s/ronger 
and fess complicated in its construction, and 
more powerful in its motion—in the facility of 
its adaptation to the various depths of material 
—and in its non-liabilily to break or get out of 
working order. 

This Machine has now been adopted in 
preference to all others by some of the prin- 
cipal Builders in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, nnd Belfast, who will bear 
testlinony to its being the most powerful and 
efficient yet made 

For further particulars apply to the Pa- 
tentces and Makers, GALLON, BEAN, and 
LUMB, LEEDS. 

Extract from the Report of the Royal Dublin 
Society's Spring Show, 1859 :— 

“Gallon, Bean, and Lumb, Leeds, exhi- 
bited a very useful and complete Mortising 
Machine, which was highly commended.” 

N.B.—The Patentees respeethilly intimate 
that this Patent extends to, and coniprises 
Machines for Mortising by Steam and othcr 
motive power, as well as by hand: and 
makers and vendors of. or parties buying or 
using Mortising Machines, are cautignal 
against any tntringement, as the patent right 
will be strictly maintained. 


Mar. 15, 1861. ] 
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Ghe Dublin Builder, 


Vor. II.—No. 30. 
THE VARTRY PROJECT—PATERNITY, CAPACITY, 
AND COST. 

CLAIMANT for the paternity of the Vartry project, as 
& recommended by the Royal Commissioner, Mr. Hawk- 

shaw, C.E., as the best source for supply of water to 
the city of Dublin, has appeared in the person of Mr. Hassard, 
C.E.; and the latter gentleman complains “ that although his 
scheme has been recommended by the Royal Commissioner, and 
adopted by the Corporation, yet his name does not appear in the 
commissioner’s report as associated with the Vartry project, other- 
wise than as an appendix, although his name is put forward on 
the plan accompanying the report in connection with another 
scheme for taking water from the canals, which he laid before 
the Pipe Water Committee in 1854.’’ A grave charge from one 
professional gentleman against another; and although there is an 
unquestionable prima facie evidence of a good foundation there- 
fur, we feel quite assured—judyving from the high reputation of 
the eminent engineer honoured with her Majesty’s commission to 
investigate and report on this question—that the matter com- 
plained of was more the result of oversight than design, and that 
on representation the amende honorable will be cheerfully ac- 
corded. However, he that as it mays, there is a striking similarity 
between the modus operandi proposed by each of these gentlemen ; 
in fact, excepting some comparatively insignificant m:.difications, 
the scheme originally submitted by Mr. Huassard is unquestiona- 
bly that proposed for adoption by the Royal Commissioner; bat 
a3 Mr, Mullins, C.E., chairman at the meeting of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, on Wednesday evening last appropriately sug- 
gested, that “ as Mr. Hassard claimed the paternity of the de- 
sign, 80 also should he be prepared to undertake the responsibility ;” 
we echo the sentiment, and submit that if any weight be attached 
to the projects of the other eminent professional gentlemen, or to 
the ohjections advanced by the opponents of the Vartry as a 
source of supply, either from its incapacity or its expensiveness 
-in constructing the requisite works, should failure to any degree 
resalt, the claimant will require to have the shouldera of Atlas to 
sustain the weight of public odium sure to follow. Mr. Hassard, 
however, has made most careful calculations ; he has studied the 
geographical and geological formation of the line between the 
valley of the Vartry and this metropolis, and is confident both 
that it is the best source for quantity and quality, and, moreover, 
that the expenditure to be incurred need not exceed £250,000. 
Nay, further, we understood Mr. Iassard to remark, sotto voce, 
that he should wish to have the contract for that amount. Well, 
this toa certain extent is a guarantee afforded by a competent 
professional engineer ; but while attaching all due importance to 
his competency to form a judgment, we are nevertheless not dis- 
posed to regard it as conclusive. The greatest mistakes have 
sometimes been made by the greatest men. Let us now consider 
the question of capacity. Mr. Hassard maintains, that although 
“as far as he is aware no rain guages Lad been kept in the 
locality,” yet, judging from observations made at Ballysmuttan 
and Dublin, respectively, an average annual rainfall in the Vartry 
valley will be 29°08 plus 11°62 = 40°70 inches, and in a very 
dry year, such as 1847, 24-04 plus 9°61 = 33°65 inches ; further, 
that from this is is to he deducted the loss from evaporation and 
absorption, varying in similar formations from sixteen inches 
downwards, sometimes in hill districts falling as low as ten inches. 
In this instance, however, “as the upper portion of the collecting 
ground is steep, from which the water would flow off rapidly, 
and as the quantity of spring water in the lower portion is consi- 
derable,” he considers that “it may be taken at fourteen inches, 


| leaving 26°70 inches of rain as availuble in ordinary years, and 


——- 


19°65 inches in a very dry year, such as 1847. 
water obtainable will be as follows .— 


The quantity of 


Gallons. 
At 24 Inches of available rain, ‘; ee 24,823,230 dally 
23 i" ee ~=—s- 28,788,939 ,, 


22 a 22,754,628 ,, 
21 ” ; 21,720,327 ,, 
20 es 20,656,026 ,, 
19 hs _ 19,651,724 ,, 
18 ms 18,617.421 ,, 
17 Ge 17,583,120 ,, 
16 Bi te 16,548,820 ,, 


being rather more than 1,000,000 gallons daily for each inch of 
available annual rain-fall.” 

This is clearly a theoretical calculation, on the ascertained data 
that at Ballysmuttan—the site for the proposed reservoir—during 
a certain six months the average rain-fall was greater by 60 or 
70 per cent. than that of Dublin, and that consequently, taking the 
Vartry rain-fall at feoo-thirds less than that of Ballysmuttan, an 
average of 40 per cent., yielding a minimum supply of 18,000,000 gs. 
per diem, may reasonably be assumed. How is this theory met by 
the opponents ? Professor Galbraith—who, at least, it must be con- 
ceeded ia competent to form a common-sense opinion—visited the 
locality on Tuesday, and states that “no rain fell there on that 
occasion, but that heavy clouds hung over the Jouce mountain 
and the adjoining hills. On the next day he went to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lough Dan, and was told by the residents that they 
had a very heavy fall of rain there at the very time that the 
catchment basin of the Vartry toas entirely free from it.” More- 
over, the rev. and learned Professor believes that “ from the con- 
figuration of the catchment basin of the Vartry, the rain-fall is 
not so great there as on the hills that bound on the western side ; 
and that, the water that falls in that district might be said to be 
laid out todry, exposed as it is on a flat surface to the sun and 
wind, which would cause evaporation to be greater than what Mr. 
Hassard calculated upon.” 

Again, Mr. Mallet, C.E., a gentleman of an eminently practi- 
cal mind and who has devoted himself to the special consideration 
of the subject, maintains that “far more water is obtainable 
From the Vartry than will be required to supply the city,” 
but is not an advocate for the scheme, believing that paramount 
objections of a totally different character are presented thereto. 
We need not here stop to consider all that has been urged by the 
advocates of the scheme on the one hand, and the opponents on 
the other, having already in our pages allowed every latitude for 
expression of the opinions of both, but one abstract fact is incon- 
trovertibly apparent, viz., that as yet there are no means afforded 
by practical experiment as to the capacity of the Vartry. 

Next, and lastly for the present, as to the cost. Mr. Hassard 
estimates the actual expenditure for works according to his plans 
to be £250,000, including the necessary reservoirs, conduits, &c., 
but with other contingent expenses amounting to £300,000! Mr. 
Mallet urges that ‘‘ £400,000 will be nearer the mark ;” others 
maintain that either of the above amounts are only about half 
what will be required. A trite though not very classical proverb 
remirds us that “ between two stools one falls to the ground,” and 
indeed unless prompt action one way or the other be brought to 
bear on the present question, it seems to our mind to be rapidly 
approaching that finale. ‘‘ Better bear the ills we know, than fly 
to others we know not of,’’ and better continue to drink the water 
at present supplied, than rush recklessly into a responsibility of 
£300,000 (query considerably more), till both the capabilities of 
the source be ascertained by practical data, and unquestionable 
security afforded of the works being constructed within the 
stipulated amount. 

We must not be misunderstood as reflecting on the Vartry pro- 
ject, or questioning the good faith of its promoters ; but we should 
wish to see their professions practically demonstrated before it is 
too late to retrace steps. 


A rather extensive scheme for the establishment of schools of 
art throughout England is talked of in artistic circles. The want 
is too palpable. 

Mr. Train has a permissive tramways bill before the house for 
the United Kingdom, while Sir. K. Colebrook hus one for Scotland. 
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THE LAWS OF MOTION.* 
Tire first law of motion is, “that a body always perseveres in Its 
atate of rest or of uniform motion in a right line, till by some cx- 
terna! influence it be made to change its state.’ That a body of 
itself perseveres in its state of rest, is matter of most common 
end general observation, and is what suggests to us the passive 
nature of body ; but that it likewise of itself perseveres in its 
state of motion as well as of rest, is not altogether 30 obvions, and 
was not understood for some time by philosophers themselves, 
when they demanded the cause of the continuance of motion. It 
is easy, however, to see that this last is as general and constant 
a law of nature as the first. Any mctions we produce here on 
the carth soon languish, and at length vanish ; whence it isa vulgar 
notion that in general motion diminishes, and tends always 
- towards rest. But this is owing to the various resistances which 
hodies meet with in their motion, especially from friction, or 
their rubbing upon other bodies in their progress, by which their 
motion is chiefly consumed. For, when by any contrivance this 
friction is much diminished, we always find that the motion 
continues for a longer time. Thus, when the friction of the axis 
is lessened by friction, wheels applied to it and turning round with 
it, the great wheel will sometimes continue to revolve for. half an 
hour; and when a brass top moves on a very small pivot on a 
ulass plane, it will continue in motion very smoothly for a great 
number of minutes. A pendulum suspended in an advantageous 
manner will vibrate for a great while, notwithstanding the resist- 
ance of the air. Upon the whole it would appear that if the fric- 
tion and other resistances could he taken quite away, the motion 
would be perpetual. But what sets this in the clearest light is, 
that a body placed on the deck or in the cabin of a ship continues 
there at rest while the motion of the ship remains uniform and 
steady ; and the same holds of a body that is carried along in any 
space that has itself a uniform motion in a right line. For, if a 
body in motion tended to rest, that which is in the cubin of a ship 
ought to fall back towards the stern, which would appear as sur- 
prising when the motion of a ship ds uniform and steady, as if the 
-body should of iteelf move towards the stern when tae ship is at 
rest. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF STEAM FOR ANIMAL POWER.t 


Tue steam engine is acknowledged to be the most important 
modern agent of civilization. Much of the slavish toil endured 
by our forefathers in manufacturing and agricultural pursuits 
has been dispensed with, by its application. Sea and land are 
now traversed with an ease entirely unknown before its intro- 
duction, effecting intercourse with the remotest nations on the 
face of the earth. The iron horse harnessed to our carriages, 
laden with the heaviest goods, outstrips the fleetest racer,—en- 
abling merchant and traveller to reap the benefit of a mighty 
power with an economy of time and money utterly unattainable 
by other means. The substitutution of animate for inanimate 
power has from facts been proved to be easy of operation and 
effectual in its results, and as the natural tendency of every opera- 
tion in these days of progress is, or should be, to obtain the 
greatest return fur the smallest proportionate outlay, there is no 
doubt that within a few years steain will be applied to most of 
the work now done by horses. From animal power being every- 
where limited, and also expensive in its application, it is evident 
that some more powerful agent, more economical in working, he- 
comes necessary ; and for this purpose there is none more power- 
ful, useful, cheaper, or more manageable than steam power. 
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A new plan, illustrating the City of Dublin, has heen prepared 
with considerable labour, by Mr. D. E. Heffernan, CLE. We have 
no doubt that the enterprise of the originator will be substantially 
appreciated, 
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ANCIENT PAVEMENTS. 


SrVRnAt cities had paved streets hefore the commencement of 
the Christjan Era; nevertheless, those which are at present the 
ornument of Earone (Rome excepted) were destitute of this great 
alvantage ti!l almost the 12th or 13th century. It is probable 
that those people who first carried on the greatest commerce were 
the first who paid attention to good streets and highways to faci- 
litate same. We are told by Isidorus that the Carthagenians had 
the first paved streets, and that their example was soon followed 
by the Romans. Tong hefore that period’ Semiramis paved bigh- 
wavs, as appears by her own vainglorious inscription. The streets 
of Thebes, and prohably those of Jerusalem, were paved during 
the time of its kings. In the vear u.c. 188, Appius Claudius, 
then Censor, constructed the first real highway—the Appian 
Way—teried the queen of roads. Some allege that the pave- 
ment of the streets commenced in 578, others in 584, others in 
459. Streets paved with lava, havine deep ruts for the wheels of 
carriazes and raised fuotpaths at ‘either side, were discovered 
both at Herculaneum and Pompeii. Cordova, in Spain, was 
paved as early as the middle of the ninth century. Lutetia (Paris) 
was not paved in the twelfth century, and even in 164] many of 
the strects had no pavements. London was not paved at the end 
of the eleventh century. Several of the principal streets, such 
as Holborn, were paved for the first time by Royal command in 
1417, others under Henry VIII., soma in the suburbs in 1544, 
others in 1571 and 1605, and Smithfield market in 1614. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


THE fifth evening scientific meeting for the session of 1860-61, 
will be held on Monday evening, March 18. Chair will be taken 
at eight o’clock. Board Room—1}. Mr. J. B. Doyle, to bring 
forward an instance of injury to gaspipes hy rats. 2. Mr. Jobn 
Locke, Progress of discovery in Central Australia. Dublin Sta- 
tistical Society —1. Dr. George F. Shaw, on the Use and Abuse 
of Apprenticeships. 2. Mr. Randal W. MacDonnell, on some 
sugyestions for better insuring the Prevention of Crime. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


AT the last monthly meeting with reference to premiums for 
labourers’ cottages, Mr. Hardy moved ‘‘ That the Provincial Gold 
Medals be continned as prizes for 1861, on the same conditions 
as furmerly.”” Adopted. 

Major Scott was of opinion that if the £10 medal were awarded 
as a prize for improvement in Jabourers’ cottages, it would prove 
more advantageous to that class than by being appropriated for 
newly-erected buildings, and conceived that a £5 premium would 
effect more good in this way than their £10 did hitherto. 

The Chairman said that both objects were most desirable, but 
the difficulty was want of funds. 

Mr. Donnelly moved “ That the terms and conditions now in 
operation in reference to provincial medals for the erection of 
lahourers’ cottages be those upon which the county medals for a 
similar object are to he hereafter awarded,’ and remarked that 
eizht ladies from the county Meath bud come forward as asao- 
ciates. In every county where £5 was subscribed the society 
were prepared to add £5 more. Seconded, and passed unani- 
mously. 

Five plans of executed works were submitted during 1860 by 
the following, and judges from the society have been deputed to 
report thereon. 

1. Lord Digby, improved cottages, 

2. Do. newly-erected cottage. 

3. W. B. Smythe, Esq., newly-erected cottage. 
4. Mr. Mosly, newly-erected cottage. 

5. Lord Lansdowne, improved cottages, 


~ Leinster. 


Munster. 
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Tt is proposed by the inhabitants of Balbriggan and Skerries to 
memorialise the Board of Trade to construct a refuge harbour at 
the Intter place. 

A bill to fuciliate the construction and improvement of harbours 
by authorising loans to harbour authorities, is being introduced 


| this date into the House of Commons, by Mr. Milner Gibson. 


Nrw Designs PoR M#asvuRInG RuLrs.—Our attention 
has been directed hy Mesers. Booth Brothers of 63, Upper Stephen- 
street, to recent improvements in the above indispensable article 
for all connected with building pursuits. In one case the ferrule 


" ® An acconnt of Sir leaac Newton's Philosophical Discoveries, in four books; | or fishing-rod folding principle ia applied, and the arca of the rule 


by Colin Maclanrin, A.M. Third edition. 
(Spon, Bucklersbury, London.) 

¢ * Steam on Common Roads,"' 
and Co.) Reviewed in this No. 


| 
By C. F. Young, C.E. (London: Atehiry . ; 
a number of fect in one length is closed into a very small compass. 


Quoted in Perpetuum Mobile. | ig circular, not oblong as hitherto, thereby rendering it more 


portable ; inanother, by a sliding action,a rule capable of measuring 
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STEAM ON COMMON ROaADS.° 


WiTHooT professing to be members of the “ far-seeing” com- 
munity, we confessedly lean to the conviction, that wonders in the 
matter of locomotion are still in an incipient state in the womb of 
time, and that even the progenies of scientific research and skill 
so far developed, will prove little better than mere abortions when 
compared hereafter with those of our successors. Animal jabour 
has been gradually paling before mechanical appliances, with or 
without—aa the case may be—steam as an auxiliary ; and again, 
for aught we know, steam in its turn may hide its diminished 
head when some new motive power presents itself. The applica- 
tion of “steam to common roads” is one which, in the present 
age, can suggest little of novelty or originality of conception ; 
its practicability and desirability are admitted facts, and yet, 
shame on the lukewarmness of our national temperament, which 
in many things would seem to abhor innovation, it remains in a 
state of aheyance, is regarded as “a curiosity,” but its practical 
utility as a public desideratum fails to be appreciated. 

Under the above title, and to induce attention to this partially 
durmant element of locomotion, a valuable illustrated work has 
just issued from the press, treating the question ably in all its 
bearings, and furnishing an interesting history of the practical 
application of steam to ordinary road traffic. We find that ‘“ex- 
actly a century ago, Dr. Robinson, subsequently Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, then a 
student at Glasgow, threw out some idea of applying the power of 
the steam-engine to the moving of wheel carriages, and that in 
1769 a Frenchman, named Cugnot, completed and practically ap- 
plied a locomotive carriuge, on three wheels, and with a two 
single-acting cylinder engine, with pistons acting alternately on 
the front wheel, to common roads. This machine, when carrying 
four passengers, could not travel faster than two and a-quarter 
miles per hour, and the size of the boiler not being sufficient, it 
would not continue to work longer than twelve or fifteen minutes 
at a time; accordingly the inventor, seeing its deficiency, set 
about constructing a new machine, which produced more aatisfac- 
tory results. Contrasting the above speed with that attained by 
the steam carriage of the Earl of Caithness, in August, 1860— 
viz., fourteen miles an hour—and moreover the outward appear- 
ances of each, it must be conceded that the principle has at least 
developed itself to an extent sufficient to justify important con- 
sideration on the propriety of universal adoption. Referring to 
the capability of the latter for its purpose, the Banff Journal, in 
August, 1860, says—‘‘ The Earl and Countess of Caithness and 
Mr. Ross started from Inverness in his steam carriage. Owing 
to its being market-day, the road was filled with horses and con- 
veyances of all kinds, but the steain carriage passed through them 
all without any inconvenience to the general traffic or alarm to 
the horses. So perfectly was it under control, that it was stopped 
more quickly than an ordinary carriage and horses could draw up, 
which was done as often as there seemed any danger of horses 
being frightened. The run to Beauley (fourteen miles) was done 
in one hoar and twenty minutes, including fifteen minutes for 
water and numerous other stoppages. When there was a good 
length of straight road, eighteen miles an hour was done with 
great ease. The carriage went up hills and down steep declivities 
in the most satisfactory manner, and they reached Clashmore 
successfully the same day,'after a run of nearly seventy miles. 
The carriage is being run over the steepest roads in Scotland, and 
is proceeding to Barrogill Castle, a distance of eighty miles.” 

Assuming the above statement to be correct, and we have no 
reason to apprehend the contrary, the practicability of the adap- 
tation is so far defined. A questiou, therefore, suggests itself— 
“* Why is not steam traction more general ?” and this our author 
ably answers in the following remarks :—‘‘ The greatest, the most 
determined, and at the same time the most contemptible obstacle 
it has had to contend with is prejudice; than thia I know of none 
greater except it be impoasibility. Engineers, as a body, seem to 
have been wrapped up in the belief, that it was ‘impossible,’ and 
they have not only ‘ believed’ it to be so, but have spread and 
propagated this opinion with great zeal and perseverance. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the traetion engine, its chief advantage 
—namely, its economy in application—becomes a disadvantaye to 
an important and influential class of persons who are useful in 
promoting speculutive undertakings; because such large profits 
‘as are made on locomotive railways, in the shape of law expenses, 
percentage, &c., cannot be made out of them by lawyers and en- 
gineers, from their simplicity and facility of employment; there- 
fore we find all such persons advocating railroads. Next, the 
excessive tolls on steam carriages, imposed nodouht from a deter- 
mination on the part of the trustees to obstruct, as much as pos- 
sible, the use of steam as a propelling power, arising from the 


® Steam on Common Roads, by Charles Frederick T. Young, C.E.; and its 
Progress in the United States, by Alexander L. Holley, C.E., and J. F. Fisher, 
Engineers, New York. London: Atcliley and Co. 


erroneous idea that it must be more injurious to the roade than 
traction by horse power, has acted in such a manner as to totally 
prohibit their use in some parts of the country, if put on with 
view to making them a profitable investment.” We believe, 
however, that, as in all other instances, time will effectually re- 
move misgivings as to this; public necessity will demand and 
compel it; and it may not perhaps be drawing unreasonably on 
our imaginative faculties to assume, that even before the present 
generation sliall have passed away, we may see our street vehicles, 
omnibaees, &c., propelled by the iron horse, and moving through 
crowded thoroughfares with as much ease and grace as the par- 
ticipators in ‘a mazy dance.” 

In the concluding paragraphs the author introduces to notice a 
curious incident connected with an experimental trip through 
Hyde Park, of a road locomotive intended for the Brazils, wherein 
an engine and train of six four wheeled waggons, witb ull the 
latest improvements, became embedded in the ground over an old 
ballast pit, but was speedily righted, to the astonishment of all 
present, by removing a small portion of earth in front of the shoes, 
enabling the formation of an incline, by which the engine literally 
“ walked out.” | 

In the United States considerable progress has been made in the 
practical application of this principle to common roads, and it is 
stated that in Chicago, Ill., and Massachusetts, there are five or 
six steam cars carried on two “‘ bogies,” the engine on the front 
‘“‘ bogie,” and the boiler in the car, the steam passing down through 
the spherical joint which connects “the bogie” to the body of the 
car; moreover, that these cars have been found economical on 
branch lines. Our transatlantic friend sare sure to set us example 
in this as in that of horse passenger tramways, about which latter, 
as applying to our city, some remarks may be found elsewhere. 

It occurs to us that this principle of lncomotion would fitly 
present a desirable field for the enterprize of capitalists, to introduce 
under the auspices of a public company, into the suburban districts 
of important cities and towns, public conveyance propelled by 
steam power, and whatever amount of prejudice might beset its 
path at the onset, we have no doubt of its proving substantially 
remunerative. Some years ago (perhaps twenty) a hugo cumbrous 
engine traversed our streets, tearing up the roadways, causing 
horses to take fright, &c., and the outcry became so general that 
its progress was forbidden by the authorities; but we must bear 
in mind that so great are the improvements since effected, that an 
engine of 15 tons weight, and train of 18 tons, will scarcely leave 
more weight on a suft and even spongy soil, than an ordinary coal 
waggon, and, moreover, that the outward appearance is con- 
siderably diminished in bulk, and consequently the probabilities 
of accidents through fright to animals lessened. Should a decided 
movement for practical application at any time henceforward 
result, the author of this interesting and admirable work may 
congratulate himself on being the medium for its inauguration, and 
in reward for his Jaudably directed labour and ability, independent 
of the boon derivable therefroin by the public, we earnestly hope 
for a successful consummation. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


In our last number we quoted from a cotemporary a paragraph to 
the effect, that the attention of the Lord Mayor had been directed 
to the desirability of establishing a free library in Dablin on 
similar principle to those in Manchester, Liverpool, and elsewhere ; 
and apropos thereto, and to satisfy ourselves of the particulars 
connected with the foundation of these establishments and their 
working, we proceeded to the towns named, and, through the 
kindness of the respective librarians, collected all facts in connec- 
tion therewith. The Manchester Free Library is situated in an 
important building at Byrom-street, possessing some noble and 
handsomely decorated upartments, communicating with a spacious 
staircase, and originally devoted to purposes of a very «itferent 
character, foreign to literary pursuits, but which we need not now 
particularise. However, sometimes “ out of evil cometh good,” 
and the existence of the library is attributable to a few gentlemen 
who urged the then Mayor, Sir John Potter, to adopt the neces- 
sary steps for its formation, and which was effected in the year 
1854, with comparatively little preliminary trouble. A sum ex- 
ceeding £10,800 was raised by public subscription, and during 
the firat 18 months of its existence upwards of 7,000 volumes of 
books were prese:.ted gratuitously to aid in the formation of a 
library. It now comprises a reference library of 30,000 volumes, 
four lending branch libraries, containing upwards of 22,000 vole, 
with a public newsroom in addition to each, and like that at 
Liverpool is mainly supported by a borough rate of Id. in the £1 
on the assessable property. Tle principal apartment on the 
ground floor is devoted to a newsroom, but only a certain class of 
‘news’ periodicals are admitted therein, and the committee are 
said to be. particalarly scrupulous in the rejection of all of a sec- 
tarian or political character; the upper is the library, with a 
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librarian’s apartment off same, and above that again are book 
stores, &c. We were much struck, on entering, at the decorum 
and silence that prevailed in this apartment, where probably some 
hundred readers of all classes were assembled, and which isa 
striking proof that where public benefits of an educational cha- 
racter are conferred, the masses of every order of society testify 
their appreciation by their demeanour. The issne of books during 
the year ending 5th September, after its establishment, were as 
follows :— 


Vols. 

From the Reference Department ., es oe ee 64,578 
From the Lending Department ee ee «77,767 
Total % ; ° ee 142,345 


Amongst the early donors to the library were H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, the British and Foreign Bible Society, Sir John Potter, 
Thomas Bazley, Esq., President of Chamber of Commerce ; the 
Earl of Yarborough, Trustees of the State Library of New York, 
and Henry Houldsworth, Esq.; and subsequently numerous im- 
portant additions were received. 

The example set by Manchester was speedily followed in Bolton, 
Oxford, Winchester, Norwich, Aberdeen, Cambridge, Bristol, 
Sheffield, Preston, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c. On the occasion 
of the opening of the Rochdale-road Branch Library, on the 4th 
June, 1860, the chairman stated, “that the librarian was con- 
stantly receiving inquiries as to the management, &c., of the 
institution, for guidance in other towns,” and further, that in 
looking through the reports of the Bolton, Cambridge, Sheffield, 
Birkenhead, Westminster, Liverpool, and Salford libraries, found 
all to declare, in most emphatic terms—first, that the expectations 
of the promoters had been exceeded ; second, that no damage had 
been done to the books but what was astonishing for its incon- 
siderableness, and that the actual losses sustained were of a 
marvellously unimportant character. During five years, in which 
time the library had circulated 790,000 books, the loss sustained 
had only been 20 volumes, averaging perhaps 2s. each. If these 
things were done in the green wood, what might be done in the 
dry? if such were the achievements of free libraries in the past, 
what might they not anticipate for the future? If so much had 
been accumplished under the disadvantages of novelty and inex- 
perience—and of the comparatively limited demand for reading, 
which alone a partial education of the people could supply—what 
would they not do when the improvements and extension of edu- 
cation— youthful and adult—now so rapidly progressing, have had 
time to produce their natural, inevitable, and most satisfactory 
results? In 1838 the Government grant for education was 
£20,000 ; in 1860 it was £793,000!!! The other branches of 
this library are at Hulme, Campfield, and Ancoats. The cha- 
racter of books comprehended in this institution, as far as we had 
an opportunity of judging, seem to be of the highest standard, 
comprising the best works on manufacturing industry, statistics, 
antiquities, architecture, engineering, miuing, geology, chemistry, 
mineralogy, meteorology, astronomy, natural history, botany, 
anatomy, and physiology, &c. 

Passing thence to Liverpool, we need scarcely remind our pro- 
fessional readers that the building in which the library is situated 
formed the subject of a memorable competition, and was subse- 
quently erected after the designs of Mr. Weightman, architect, 
tuwn surveyor. Whatever may be its architectural merit—and it 
las some—it is placed under considerable disadvantage in close 
proximity to the most perfect classical composition of modern 
times—St. George's Hall. The approach is up a steep incline to 
a spacious terrace in front, confined by a handsome retaining wall, 
capped by a balustrade, and thence to the building by several 
flights of steps. The principal facade presents a hexastyle corin- 
thian portico, pedimented and centrally placed, and at each end 
are antoed projecting wings, the intermediate spaces presenting 
five entablatured square-headed windows, with sunk panels over 
each, of somewhat similar character to those in St. George's Hall. 
Above the central portico rises a superstructure, within which is 
the roof over the hall—a noble apartment, with galleries above 
and arcades below, but whose architectural effect would be im- 
mensely improved by the judicious introduction of colour. 

In certain portions of the building are placed the reading 
and library apartments, the Derby Museum, gallery of arts, 
&c., the arrangements being of a very comprehensive character. 
Connected with this institution are botanic gardens, public parks 
and squares, and we find by the eighth annual report that con- 
siderable improvements had been made in the former, and a 
pavillion for the performance of music erected in the park, also 
that the squares and gardens have been maintained in a clean and 
orderly condition. 

1t may be remarked that the opening of this building on the 
18th October, 1860, was celebrated with much eclat, there being 
a general holiday and a procession of the mayor and civic authorities 
to the hall, in which Lord Brougham, the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
Sir Robert Peel, M.P., and numerous other notabilities uttended. 
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Mr. William Brown, the munificent donor of the building, formally 
presented it tothe mayor; in the course of the proceedings his statue, 
by Mr. Mac Dowell, was inaugurated. Ail honour to the man 
endowed with such a princely spirit! A donation of £1,000, 
presented through Mr. Brown by his late partner, Mr. Shipley, 
to be devoted to purchase of works for the library, was not the 
least gratifying incident of the occasion. Subsequent to this 
period, we find that an additional apartment, 80 by 50 feet, with 
spacious galleries, has been erected, also at Mr. Brown’s expense, 
for the exhibition of new patents and improvements of a scientific 
character. The library contains a magnificent collection of volumes, 
and by the last annual report, October, 1860, we find that the 
number issued during the previous year was 195,962, as against 
202,534, in 1858-9—apparently exhibiting a falling off, but satis- 
factorily accounted for in the fact, that public taste was declining 
in the reading of works of mere fiction and amusement, those of a 
scientific and educational chrracter being extensively appreciated. 
The present contents of the central reference library are 31,453 
volumes. Nearly half a million of books per annum are issued 
from the lending libraries, being at the rate of 3,000 per diem, 
332 per hour, or nearly 6 per minate during the whole time the 
libraries are open. At present there are 6,881 male readers and 
1,768 females, but unfortunately the gentler sex seem to patronize 
almost exclusively works of fiction. The instances which are 
continually coming to light of the special usefulness of these 
lending libraries are stated to be interesting in the highest degree, 
and the opportunities afforded to working men of perfecting them- 
selves in the studies belonging to their own occupations by acceas | 
to the best books, have proved in many cases most valuable. 
Very recently the superintendent reports that a labouring man, 
who has obtained all his education by means of these libraries, has 
gained one of the prizes offered by a London publisher for an essay 
on* the edneation of the working classes,” and that the same man 
has recently been appointed manager of a chemical manufactory, 
a promotion due, according to his own statement, to the advantages 
hence derived. Let us hope that the benefits of such institutions 
may be speedily extended to this country, and we know of no one 
so eminently qualified by his influence, commercial position, and 
philanthropic excellence to inaugurate a movement in this regard 
as the worthy chief magistrate who at present, for the second 
time, occupies the civic chair of Dublin. 


RELIGIOUS ART TASTE. 


HAPPILY for our national credit, “ the dark age” ofart in religious 
edifices is gradually emerging into oblivion, and the antiquated, 
blockey, barn type structures which studded this island, are paling 
before the taste of the modern architect. Perbaps in no portion 
of the United Kingdom is this much-desired innovation com- 
paratively more manifest than in this metropolis, and it has 
simultaneously became our duty and our pleasure, independent of 
sect or perauasion, in pursuing our mission, to chronicle the various 
improvements that have recently taken place, or are in course of 
development. Amongst the more important works are those at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the new churches of St. Saviour, 
Dominick-st., and St. James’ two parochial churches, James’-st., 
the Molyneux in Lesson-st., and those in the neighbourhood of 
Rathgar (alluded to in Just number), each of which we have par- 
ticularized in our columns,and which certainly contribute materially 
to the architectural character of the city and southern suburbs ; 
but even passing to others less comprehensive, we find that an 
impulse has been given to religious taste, which is highly com- 
mendable. Somewhat under the above title, the Freeman, in 
describing certain works in the charch of the Conception, 
Marlhorough-st. (elsewhere quoted), has the following remarks :— 

‘* Religious taste may be defined to be—that faculty of the soul 
affected by the elegant arts as applied to the worship of God. 
Religion has subsidised and hallowed all that is refined in sculpture, 
painting, and the fine arts, and employed them as auxiliaries in 
exciting sentiments of piety and directing the soul to the worship 
of the Deity. Those faculties are operated upon under God, and 
those affections produced by the elegant arts through the instru- 
mentality of the senses, the imagination, aud the judgment. Good 
judgment, as well as religions taste and devotion, will tolerate nothing 
else within the temple of God than that which is useful, auxiliary, 
and subordinate to the promotion of those feelings of awe, veneration, 
and piety, with which every Christian soul should be impressed 
on entering within its sacred precincts. Many of the monumental 
structures of modern times erected within our churches are little 
more than the rude accumulations of ill-shaped stones, objecte of 
deformity rather than ornamentation to the temple of Divine 
worship—worthless for all purposes of utility, and possessing no 
claims to have been the productions of true religious taste—often 
destitute of even one emblem of Christianity to symbolize the holy 
faith professed during life by the departed individual it was in- 
tended to commeniorute, or the charity that animated him, or the 
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cheering hopes in which he died of attaining a glorious immortality. 
When we contrast the sculptured emblems of broken columns, and 
inverted torches, and urns, and winding sheets, and wailing widows 
and orphans, and other lugubrious emblems of mortality, with the 
monumental creations of true religious taste, such as a mortuary 
window of stained glass, representing in glowing and beautiful 
colouring some of the mysteries of our holy faith, we instantly 
proclaim the triumph of true religious taste over the heathen relics 
of unholy ages.”’ 


— 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOTHIC TRACERY. 


Tre origin of tracery may be dated from the close of the 12th 
century, from which period it was gradually developed into its 
more perfect form, after passing through a variety of gradations, 
from the simple cing or tre foil to the flamboyant, decorated, &c. 
At a very early period it became customary, in the case of doors 
and windows, to enclose two small arches within one larger one, 
leaving a tympanum or blank space between the larger arch and 
the heads of the smaller ones, suggesting a favourable opportunity 
for perforation to increase lighting area, and moreover relieving 
the eve of the blank space. This was the first advance towards 
its development, and the aperture was pierced in the form of a 
circle, quatrefoil, cinqfoil, or other simple figure, and sometimes 
the spandrels were similarly treated. Hence originated plate 
tracery, the surface of the stonework being flat, and opposed to 
the subsequent bar tracery, which, as the title implies, is where 
the patterns of the openings were formed by the intersection of 
bars of splayed or moulded section, one portion of the surface 
being more prominent than others. In some edifices plate and 
bar tracery may be found in the same window, showing a stage of 
development. The latter altered considerably in form and variety 
of design with succeeding periods, being first disposed in simple 
patterns, to which the name geometrical was given, then perpen- 
dicular, decorated, flowing decorated, &c. All! tracery is geo- 
metrical, consequently the former term is inappropriate, but serves 
to distinguish a period. The perpendicular characterises that 
tracery wherein vertical lines predominate, with occasional hori- 
zontal lines, such as transom bars, and the patterns partake of 
stiffness of character. The decorated and flowing decorated 
present a greater freedom and variability in curvature of lines and 
richness of finish. In all the above instances the practice of 
cusping the various figures is very common, such ornamentation 
being seldom omitted. When the tracery is of a complicated 
character we find a sort of subordination ohserved amongst the 
less significant members ; thus the principal compartments of a 
window are divided by large bars, consisting of a lurge assemblage 
of mouldings, of which only a portion are employed in the bars 
which form the subdivisions. The Gothic buildings of France are 
noted for a peculiar form of tracery termed flamboyant, from its 
flame-like appearance. It is similar to some examples of our 
flowing tracery, but differs in this, that the leaf-like openings 
always terminate in a sharp point at the top, and thus assume 
rather the appearance of flames. The date of any ancient Gothic 
building can be defined as accurately by its tracery, as can the 
style of any classic building by its columns and entablaturea. 


PURE AIR FOR ANIMALS. 


THERE are few of the conditions affecting the health of animals 
which have a greater influence than the state of the atmosphere 
they habitually breathe. In air charged with putreecible organic 
matter, health is impossible. Of course, the question of health 
is one of degree; and animals may be, in a generul sense, free 
from active disease, and yet greatly below the condition in which 
they are capable of that amount of exertion and endurance which 
is incidental to the highest health. 

Atmospheric causes are ever acting; inspirations of air are 
made many times in a minute; and if the air contain any im- 
purity which acts unfavourably upon the blood of the tissues, 
how vain to hope for health. The old theory of atmospheric 
pollution was, that oxygen was consumed and carbonic acid gene- 
rated, and that the disturbance in the proportion of these two 
gases was the cause of all the ill effects of bad air; and that 
these ill effects were always in proportion to the deficiency of 
oxygen, and the excess beyond the normal quantity of carbonic 
acid. It has been found, that although there is truth in this 
theory, it is but part of the truth ; the other part is the presence 
of organic matter in the air, and the fact that this organic mat- 
ter is liable to putrescence. If in ordinary circumstances the air 
could be kept free froin this latter cause of pollution, it is highly 
questionable whether inconvenience would be experienced from 
the diminution of oxygen, or the slightly increased proportion of 
carbonic acid—the law of diffusion is ever operating to maintain 
uniformity of composition—and it is found by experience that if 


air ie free from other impurities, a much larger proportion of 
carbonic acid can be breathed with impunity, than is ever found 
in the atmosphere of the most crowded rooms. The offensive 
smell we perceive on entering a close and crowded apartment 
ought at once to warn us of the presence of some other impurity 
than carbonic acid, as carbonic acid is entirely scentless. The 
odour is to be attributed to the organic matter exhaled from the 
skin and lungs of the occupants of the apartment. 

In a stable we have necessarily exhalations not only from the 
skin and lungs, but also from the droppings and urine of the 
animals, or from the pavement which has been in contact with 
them. It is this which is the chief source of inconvenience and 
danger. The organic matter in the air is liable, in consequence 
of its finely divided state, to rush into putrefactive fermentation, 
and then to act as an active poison in degenerating the blood, 
exciting sub-acute fever, with headache, nausea, and loss of 
appetite. It is not possible to prevent the presence of organic 
exhalations in the atmosphere in which animals are confined, but 
science has supplied us with'the means of rendering it innocuous 
—but for its liability to putrescence it would do little harm ; this 
liability can now be removed.— Agricultural Review. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


AN adinittedly intolerable nuisance is a chimney that will not 
draw at ail, and equally so is one that has its respiratory organ 
disturbed by every blast, and with each puff for breath returns a 
volume of smoke into an apartment. Yet many such there are, 
even in our most modern and otherwise best constructed buildings. 
A too straight or too quickly curved flue, a low chimney stack— 
at least low as regards surrounding objects—and various other 
causes, serve to produce this nuisance. The ingenuity of inventors 
has been lavished on its alleviation, and we verily believe that 
the records of the Patent Office would serve to show a preponder- 
ant proportion of apparatuses alleged “ to cure effectually smoky 
chimneys,” beyond those connected with any other department of 
building appliances. How far a legion of those do noé answer in 
practice, is a fact which that unerring teacher, experience, has 
fully demonstrated ; but again, that there do exist means to ac- 
complish the object, is equally patent. Comamunications have 
heen addressed to us in an editorial capacity by individuals re- 
questing suggestions to remedy defects in various matters con- 
nected with ordinary buildings, viz., damp walls, insufficient 
sewerage, and amongst the rest ‘smoky chimneys ;’’ but as we 
do not profess to be a potent consulting physician, prescribing 
effectually under all and every circumstance, as also being unwil- 
ling to usurp the privileges of our professional brethren, we in- 
variably advise enquirers to consult their own “family doctor,’’ 
and not expect advice for nothing through the medium of the 
Press. With the public, however, the case is altered, and it is 
the duty of a journalist to direct attention to such inventions as 
lay legitimate claim to merit. During a recent (and one of our 
periodical) visit to London, we learned that an invention for tlhe 
purpose in question was found so effectual that it had been ex- 
tensively adopted in numerous public buildings, private mansions, 
&c.; and having successfully sought the patentee, proceeded to 
satisfy ourselves as to its efficiency by personal investigation. At 
the Tower, where buildings are grouped in close proximity, mate- 
rially differing in height, in fact, in one instance in “ a very ditch” 
or moat; at Battersea New Bridge, exposed to every wind of 
heaven; at the old Adelaide Hotel, on Londun-bridge (now the 
general registry for seamen); at Regent’s and Battersea Park 
lodges, where tall trees are clustered ; and elsewhere, too nume- 
rous to particularise, Hagan’s patent ventilating chimney tops do 
successfully and with equal efficiency cure ‘‘ smoky chimneys.” 
The secret of the invention—and we are justified in divulging it, 
as it is protected by patent — consists in 

the provision against draught and conse- 

quent return smoke, as may be seen by the 

section herewith ; not only the ordinary up- 

ward current of the fire-place and flue being 

secured, but several auxiliary currents ob- 

tained in the chimney top itself, forcing the 

smoke upwards. The patentee claims “ that 

the necessity of building tall chimney shafts 

or uaing long tubes is hereby guarded 

against.” As the invention has heen in- 

troduced to the notice of the Irish public, 

we hope to see its extensive adoption, and 

we may suggest for the information of some 

of our readera — though it is » matter to 

which we are on principle perfectly indiffer- 
ent—that the patentee has some aJditional 
claim on their consideration, being himself an Zrishman. 
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THE INTENDED MARKETS. 


Nort the least important element universally reputed to be present 
in the constitution of the Irish is ‘‘ uncleanliness of habits,” and 
certainly the greatest stickler for the maintenance of national 
honour must be devoid of two of his senses, if, after a ramble 
through the localities where our so-called markets for edibles exist, 
he will not frankly admit that there is much reason for the cha- 
racteristic epithet being appended. And this remark especially ap- 
plies to Dublin,—the second city in her Majesty’s dominions, the 
seat of Viceroyalty, learning, fashion, and moreover a gem, a 
combination of gems, in architectural beauty—for Belfast, Cork, 
and Limerick, nay, some of our pettiest towns with their neat and 
clean market houses—though they are untortunately in the minority 
—put us completely to the blush. Where but here is to be found 
such a picture as presents itself in Cole’s-lane, Moore-street, Pill- 
lane, William-street, and D’Olier-street markets? Fowl, butchers’ 
meat, fish, and vegetables all huddled together in dilapidated 
stalls, and the two latter especially, at the feet of the purchasers, 
under the * open canopy of heaven,” forming intimate acquaintance- 
ship with the street puddle, and offering a tempting allurement to 
stray paasera by of the canine species. Decayed vegetables, fish 
entrails, sawdust, sweepings fromthe stalls, and offal of every des- 
cription complete the picturesqueness of the effect; but, alas, how 
revolting to decency, how detrimental in a sanitary regard! Who 
should wonder that pestilence would affect most fatally localities 
so circumstanced; and yet, breathing this poisonous atmosphere 
day and night, revelling, as it were, unconcernedly in filth, are 
numbers of our feilow citizens. Yet thence are transmitted the 
viands which furnish alike the tables of the rich and the poor 
man, forcibly illustrating the proverb that “if ignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise.” How noteworthy is the contrast presented in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and adjoining towns, which we visited last 
week! There svstematic arrangement, with every requirement 
for sanitary welfare, abundance of ventilation, water, and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, present themselves; each class of vendors occupies 
the place allotted to thom, suitably adapted for their respective 
business. Purchasers are under shelter, and can supply their wants 
in comfort. Our Corporation, it seems, bad no power to expend any 
of their funds to remedy this state of things, or to erect suitable 
buildings. A few private individuals, alive to the necessity 
of some improvement, and with a philanthropy which cannot be too 
highly appreciated, assumed the initiative, and prepared a bill for 
Parliament. This bill has passed the second reading in the Com- 
mons, and most prohably will become law—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished for. 


PREPARING FOR THE EXHIBITION. 


We notice that the committee entrusted with the arrangements for 
the exhibition to be held next May, in connection with the Royal 
Dublin Society, are bestirring themselves, and that the works at the 
Hall are in a comparatively forward state. Two galleries, running 
longitudinally over the aisles adjoining the nave, are in course of 
construction by Messrs. Courtney and Stephens, and are supported 
by iron framework with elliptical trellis girders, resting on shoes pre- 
viously cast to receive them on the main columns sustaining roof. 
Some of the semicircular ribs of nave roof are being decorated in 
colours, but as yet we are hardly enabled to judge of the probable 
effect. A similar style of decoration to that on Museum roof is 
being adopted. Timber staircases of spacious width are being con- 
structed by Mr. Walter Doolin, contractor for the woodwork and 
fittings. Awarding the committee all due merit for their desire to 
make the most judicious arrangements possible in connection with 
the existing building, we must again express our opinion that 
it ought to have been much higher to admit of the subsequent con- 
struction of galleries, which are only ten feet from the ground, and 
at once strike the eye of a visitor as unsightly. 


NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, CLARE ISLAND. 


A 8MALL Roman Catholic church is to be built on this island, 
near Westport, county Mayo, according to plans, &c., by Mr. J. 
J. Lyona, architect, 17, Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin. It will 
be 70 feet in length by 25 in breadth, by 18 feet high to wall 
plate, and comprise nave, chancel, sacristy, and porch. At south- 
west angle will be a spirelet of simple but effective character, 
aud provision for a bell made therein. Thestyle adopted is lancet 
Gothic, the west and east windows heing tall and graceful triplets, 
those of the sides single lights, with heads rising into gablets, 
breaking the outline of the eaves, and forming a pleasing and un- 
common feature. The roof will be of open timber work, stained 
and varnished, with framed trusses in arched form springing 
from plain chamfered corbels. The furniture will he of the sim- 
plest character. [We are asked to mention that subscriptions for 
this building will be thankfully received by the Rev. Jumes B. 
Davis, Clare Island.) 


TOWNSHIP OF RATHMINES. 


WE are reminded by a valued correspondent that, in referring to 
the defeat of Lord Ormonde, at Rathmines, as the only historical 
Incident connected with it, we had overlooked the much older oc- 
currence of the massacre of the citizens of Dublin, or rather the 
“men of Bristol,” at Cullenswood, the memory of which has 
been perpetuated to this day by the name of ‘the bloody fields,” 
attached to the spot, not very far from Lord Palmerston’s new 
road, adverted to in our last number, where old Rathmines Castle 
stood till it was pulled down, about twenty years ago. The new 
road being constructed by Mr. Frederick Stokes, the Chairman 
of the Commissioners, and which we also noticed last number, 
runs through another spot having old associations connected with 
it, though only extending into the middle of the last century. I€ 
was then described as Ranelagh Gardens, and was a public place 
of amusement, no doubt named after its prototype in London, 
and eventually gave its name to the village itself. It was then 
merely called; “on Milltown-road,” and occupied the whole of 
what is now the nunnery grounds, and several adjoining premises. 
Report says that the good nuns have been so completely besieged 
with bricks and mortar surrounding them, that they intend when 
an opportunity offers to go further afield. The road referred to, 
not of much importance in itself, will help to complete a direct 
line of communication through the township from west to east, 
through Leinster-road, Cullenswood and Charleston avenues, and 
Appian Way—-the new cut making a junction between the latter 
and Ranelagh-road. 

In the west of the township, in addition to those already no- 
ticed, a terrace of sixteen houses-of a superior class is half 
finished, in a new square at the rere of Leinster-road, to be 
called Grosvenor-square, und seven or eight new houses are to be 
built on Leinster-road west. 

Some interest is created in the district as to the result of the 
census to be tuken in a few days, and which is expected to show 
an enormous increase. It was in 1851, 10,189, against 7,886 in 
1841, and will probably on the present occasion reach 14,000!! 
The preponderance of the fair sex is most remarkable, perhaps 
without any )aralle! in the empire on so large a scale, and goes 
on in an increasing proportion. In 1851 there were 6,299 females 
against 3,890 males—(in one townland, Baggotrath, they are two 
to one and uine over)—the increase in the previous ten years 
having been 751 males and 1552 females. Whether the ladies 
continue to favour the township in so large a proportion, the ” 
census will soon show. We know that very many of those now 
erecting new houses in the district belong to the gentler sex. 


> ~——— 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING took place on the 4th inst. After some preliminary 
business Professor Donaldson called attention to two ancient vases 
sent to this country by Rous, engineer to the Alexandrian railway.. 
The largest of the two contained some calcined bones, and the 
smaller was one of the most interesting specimens that came under 
the Professor’s notice. He believed that the former was of the 
period about 200 years B.c. The Chuirman announced the result 
of the deputation of the Institute to the First Commissioner of 
Works relative to the decay of the stone at Westmiuster Palace, 
and said that that official assented to the views of the Institute as 
regarded a commission, but also expressed himself in favour of 
inventors directing their attention to the subject. Mr. Papworth 
read a paper by Mr. Waring, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Romanesque Art 
in the South of France,” and alluded to the appointment of Mr. 
Joseph, sculptor, to the curatorship of Sir Jolin Soane’s museum. 


oe 


ENGLISH VERSUS IRISH ART WORKMEN. 


As a painful illustration of the want of art education amongst 
certain classes of.our workmen, it was remarked by Mr. Robinson, 
honorary secretary to the deputation from the committee for pro- 
moting the free opening of the Botanic gardens, awaited on the 
stucco plasterers, at their trade hall, on the 10th inst., ** that the 
enormous sum of £3,000 was now being expended on the decoration 
of the new wing of Trinity College, and the new Kildare-street 
Club, all of which was paid to English and foreign workmen, 
because Irish workmen were found unuble to execute this kind of 
work from not having any special artistic education. The Irish 
operative was denied the opportunity of cultivating his artistic 
tastes by closing against him botanic gardens and wuseums. Mr. 
R. detailed what he had witnessed in England and on the continent, 
where he had seen the artist merrily plying his chisel to the burden 
of some favourite ditty, while the flower, whose very petal was 
springing into life beneath his hand, stood before him in a bottle, 
in all the perfection of nature; and from whom had this artist 
that flower? From the curator of some botanic garden, or it was 
plucked in some country ramble. - 
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THE RAILWAY TERMINUS AT AMIENS-STREET. 


Your correspondent in the last number of the Du BLIN BUILDER 
alludes to a proposed extension of the Kingstown Railway into 
Brunswick-street ; it strikes me that extension is hardly so ne- 
eessary in the case of this line as some others; for instance, the 
terminus of the Dublin and Drogheda Railway is so inconve- 
niently situated as to be practically useless for short traffic, and 
consequently the magnificent district of Howth and the interven- 
ing localities are totally neglected and unused as building sites, 
although, perhaps, no other line running into Dublin possesses the 
same facilities for extension. From the nature of the property 
surrounding, a moderate expenditure of capital would bring the 
terminus Into close proximity to Carlisle-bridge, crossing Beres- 
ford-place and Abbey-street. With a terminus so completely 
within the city, the Dablin and Drogheda Railway would soon 
rival the Kingstown line, and Howth hecowe a favourite place of 
residence for the citizens. G. B. 


[Apropos to this, it was (as we are informed) projected to have 
the terminus of the railway in question at Beresford-place, which 
would seem to be very desirable for public convenience, and to 
which no practical difficulty presents itself; but we learned re- 
cently that instead of coming nearer town, the company propose 
to erect extensive terminal buildings farther on, on the site 
between the waste ground adjoining the present terminus and 
Preston-street. ] 


ee a 


CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAY CARRIAGES FOR 
THROUGH JOURNEYS, 


Ir has often struck us while travelling long distances on railways 
that the present construction of carriages serves materially to 
diminish the comfort of passengers, present impediments to facility 
of transit, and moreover entail unnecessary expense on the compa- 
nies, who are thereby obliged to maintain an extra staff of officials, 
which under ordinary circumstances might not be. If we take, for 
instance, the journey from London to Holyhead, how many stop- 
pages are there per mail and express trains for taking in water and 


coke, procuring refreshment for passengers, and taking tickets? To 
the former instance—the mail—where every moment gained is a 
considerable object, not only to the passengers, but the general 
public the remark particularly applies; and what need would 
there be for the Joss of the hour fully incurred in stoppages at 
stations for the above purposes, if the construction of the com- 
ponent parts of the train provided for them. The engine might, 
without any practical difficulty, be constructed to supply a suifi- 
ciency of both water and fuel for the journey; a refreshment room 
might be attached to each suite of carriages, as also a W.C.; facility 
of egress for the guard from one carriage to the other is also prac- 
ticable ; and the necessity of any stoppage whatever on the journey 
would thereby be effectually obviaied. The arrangements of steam- 
buats are far above those of railway trains. Is it not possible to 
have a boy steward and girl stewardess accompanying each train, to 
minister to the requirements of the passengers between Holyhead 
and London, as is the case between Kingstown and Holyhead? and 
if so, might not all the night staff of officiala—save a porter to 
direct the signals—ticket clerks, and refresliment saloon keepers, who 
may be seen yawning for their natural repose on the arrival of the 
night mail at Chester, Rugby, &c., be dispensed with ? Doubtless some 
of our readers will say this is very well in theory, but how is it to 
be applied to practice? Simply enough, answer we. Alter the in- 
ternal arrangements of seats: instead of transversely, as at present, 
place them longitudinally, as in an omnibus—Ist, 2nd, or 38rd 
class, as the case may be—so that a thorough passage im each car- 
riage be secured. Then, at each end of this passage, constructed in 
the vertical framework of each carriage, let there be a small door 
and a moveable falling flap, communicating with the next carriage, 
and under the control of the guard or steward, who by a bell might 
be sammoned instantaneously from one part of the train to 
another. Thus each passenger can have his or her wants attended 
to without stoppage at stations, which is very often too anxiously 
looked for in case of sudden illness, &c. In a former number® we 
urged the desirability of ‘‘ sleeping apartments” on long lines, avd 
the suggestion has been receiving much consideration at head quar- 
ters. We trust that the above will be judged equally entitled 
thereto; indeed, even on the plain principle of “interest” it would 
seem to demand it from railway companies. The first practical 
benefit to be derived therefrom by the Dublin public would be that 
the special London letter delivery of eight o'clock, a.m., might, by 
the saving of the hour on the road, merge into the ordinary. provincial 
letter delivery, and numerous hands in the Post Office be dispensed 
with. 


® See No. 26, Vol lii. 
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A COLUMN FOR CRAFTSMEN. 
NO. I.--CARPENTRY. 
(Continued from page 445.) 


THE names of Sir Christopher Wren and Peter Nicholson are most 
popularly asaociated with the attainment of pre-eminent skill in 
carpentry—the timber trussing of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, and the temporary self-suspending scaffolding beneath it, 
being of themselves alone sufficient, independent of the former 
eminent architect’s other great works, to immortalise his fame ; 
and the elaborate geometrical and practical diagrams and 
illustrations, with copious descriptions, comprehended in the 
works of the lutter, are, despite the productions of more modern 
innovators, recognized to this day as the only reliable and staudard 
authority, stampiny indelibly the memory of the author as one “ on 
whose like we ne’er shall look again.” On the application of 
mechanical principles to carpentry, Professor Robinson, of Edin- 
burgh, contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica elahorate 
papers, and the celebrated engineer, Alex. Nimmo, did similarly 
for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, but after Nicholson's, Tred- 
gold’s works are the most important on this subject. 

The principal operations connected with the constructive de- 
partment of carpentry, are the formation of roofs, floors, bres- 
sumers, lintels, and all manner of bearing timber and framework, 
scaffoldings, &e. Of the above, probably the most important and 
on which science has been brought to hear to the greatest extent 
is “ roofing.” The invention of the pediment roof is justly attri- 
buted to the Greeks; but as the most of their public buildings 
were “ hypsthral,” or open to the sky, we have no examples of 
any important constructive attainments by that people. The 
Romans employed timber to a considerable extent, constructing 
theatres and amphitheatres whoHy therewith, and their roofs over 
public buildings sometimes displayed great skill, and moreover 
were decorated, as in the Basilica of Peter, erected by Constan- 
tine. The ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, and Persians, a» wel! 
as other eastern nations, had their roofs quite flat; the Greeks, 
slightly inclined ; but in the middle ages the Gothic roofs were 
very high pitched,and the tie-beams omitted to obtain lofty ceilings. 
In most old buildings in Britain the equilateral triangle -eems to 
have been the standard pitch ; subsequently the ridge was lowered, 
the rafters being three-fourths the breadth, and then called true 
pitch, but the square is also thus designated. One-third and 
one-fourth the width of the span is popularly adopted in modern 
practice for ordinary house building, and for such structures 
wherein the roof is not a special architectural element. It is 
seldom lower, unless indeed when paltry and mistaken economy 
intervenes. High pitched roofs present the advantage of throwing 
off the ruin and enow with greater facility, and consequently de- 
creasing the probabilities of damage by leakage ; low roofs, how- 
ever, are much cheuper, requiring shorter timbers. When exe- 
cuted with care and on proper principles, the roof is an important 
addition to the strength and stability of a building, binding the 
whole firmly together, aud protecting it from the effects of the 
weather; whereas if the reverse, the consequences may be serious, 
main walls becoming thrown out of the perpendicular, unequal 
pressure caused, &c., sometimes resulting in total destruction of 
the whole. Whut are called ordinary jack rafter roofs are em- 
ployed usually where the spun does not exceed 20 feet, or there- 
abouts, but above that amount trusses of various constructions, 
which we shall presently describe, are employed. For a span not 
exceeding 14 feet it is usual to dispense with ceiling joists, causing 
the collar ties to answer the double purpose, but above that span 
the imprudence of omitting them is unquestionable. There are 
instances, however, where sheds and other buildings of 20 feet 
span are covered with simple collar-tie and Jack-rafter roofs, but 
sooner or Jater it hecomes a matter of regret that such a “ penny- 
wise pound-foolish” course should have been adopted. Where 
trusses are employed, the construction varies considerably, accord - 
ing to span and other circumstances, and the simplest forms are inost 
popularly known by the terms king and queen post respectively. 
The former comprehends a tie-beam from wall to wall, an upright 
piece of timber resting thereon in the centre, its upper end framed 
into principal rafters of same thickness, for which a joggled head is 
formed on the post, and again its lower, also joggled, to receive the 
feet of diagonal struts, sustaining the principal rafters about 
midway or nearly so. The truss thus formed is independent for 
the time being of the ordinary roof rafters, which are sub- 
sequently made to rest on purlins or longitudinal timbers, bearing 
from truss to truss, At the intersection of the king post, the tie- 
beam, and the principal rafters, it is usual to strap the joimts to- 
gether with iron of approved quality, and sometimes to bolt them. 
The queen post truss has its vertical timbers souewhat similarly 
constructed, but they are two in number, and placed equidistantiv 
jrom the centre, the heads being connected by a bainmer beam, 
and baving a straining sill at bottom. 

(To be continued.) 
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SEASONING TIMBER. 


One of the great secrets of the stability of ancient edifices before 
those of the moderns generally, was the immense care bestowed 
on the seasoning of their timbers previous to using—a precaution 
which now-a-days is all but totally disregarded. Chance may rule 
it that when a builder is declared contractor for a certain work, he 
muy have on hands a large amount of timber thoroughly or even 
partially seasoned, but should.it not be eo, the result will speedily 
declare itself in the opening of the joiner’s work, cracks in the ceil- 
ings, partitions, &c., The majority of our best timber is imported 
from the north of Europe, and is immersed in docks, floating therein, 
till sold for use; the consequence is, that becoming swelled so much 
beyond ils former and ultimate capacity, it will, if hastily framed 
together while the very water is in its composition, in drying, con- 
tract so rapidly and to such a degree as to cause the effects above 
stated. Some people fancy that the immersion of timber seasons it, 
but we are borne out by facts and experience in. questioning the 
truth of such a statement. In many cases dry rot is engendered in 
the timber of hastily-constructed buildings by the quantity of dock 
water thus pent up and used while in a dropsical condition. After 
timber is felled, it should be immediately piled up perpendicalarly in 
a dry place with a free circulation of air round it, and so placed as 
to prevent undue exposure to rain or sun. Some people.prefer keep- 
ing timber as moist as possible, and after a fortnight’s immersion the 
boards are set upright and turned every day, a practice which some 
allege causes the flooring to be of a much better quality than that 
obtained from boards many years seasoning. The sudden decay of 
timber is generally owing to the sappy nature of the exterior sur- 
face, incapable of remedy by any application of paint, the latter 
proving actually injurious if applied, since it hinders the free admis- 
sion of air and heat. Timber is sometimes subjected to a process 
called charring, or scorching over a flame, till the surface assumes a 
crusty appearance. Various methods have been from time to time 
proposed for seasoning timber, and preventing its rapid decay, 
amongst which we may enumerate Kvan’s, Payne's, and Burnett's 
patents. Mr. Kyan’s infusion is corrosive sublimate, and the pro- 
cess consists in submerging the timber in tanks for about a week, 
then taking it out and drying it. Sir Humphrey Davy had pre- 
viously recommended a weak solution of the same thing as a wash 
where rot had made its appearance. Dr. Birkbeck made a favour- 
able exposition of Mr. Kyan’s process. Fayne's process, besides 
professing to preserve timber from dry rot and the ravages of insects, 
is said to render it uninflammable, or at least to deprive it in a great 
measure of combustibility. The effects ascribed to Burnett’s patent 
are that it hardens and improves the texture. It enters into per- 
manent chemical combination with the ligneous fibre, and does not 
come to the surface by effervescence, and no amount of washing or 
boiling will remove the chemical compound. Further, it renders 
the wood uninflammable when used of a certain strength. The 
basis of the process is chloride of zinc, having peculiar affinity to 
woody fibre. There is no decomposition produced. 
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TRAMWAYS FOR DUBLIN. 


AT a recent meeting of the corporation a report was read from 
Commnittee No. 1 in reference to a proposal by Mr. Train, the 
patentee of the tramway system, to lay down tramways in the 
streets of Dublin on the same terms as he had agreed to lay them 
down in Manchester, Londun and other towns in England. The 
committee had referred the matter to Mr. Neville, the city engineer, 
who recommended the corporation to allow Mr. Train to try the 
experiment in Dublin by laying down a line of tramways along the 
route to Clontarf, or by Brunswick-street to Sandymount, The 
report having been read for the first time, was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Alderman Lambert said that as the matter wus one of con- 
siderable importance it would be well to dispose of it without 
further delay, and if the council did not object he would move tlie 
suspension of the standing orders with a view to the discussion of 
the question. 

Alderman Reynolds objected to the suspension of the standing 
orders. The report was not the report of the committee, but of 
Mr. Neville, and the subject was one of too much importance to 
be hastily disposed of. 

Mr. Joseph said that the corporation ought not to sanction the 
introduction of tramways into Dublin until their value had been 
completely tested in London, Manchester and Liverpool. 


The committee for rebuilding St. Andrew's Church propose to 
trausfer, for the benefit of the city, the semicircular piece of ground 
in St. Andrew-street, measuring 26 feet in the centre, provided 
the corporation will contribute the sum of £500, estimated for 
completion of the boundary railing and stonework. 


“| 


BIOGRAPHY OF PALLADIO. 


Tris eminent architect was born at Vicenza, in Italy, in 1518. He 
obtained instructions from the poet Trissino, who discovering in 
him a genius for sculpture and the arts connected with it, taught 
him the elements of mathematics, and explained to him the works 
of Vitruvius. He soon obtained distinction as an architect, and 
having an opportunity of accompanying his patron to Rome, he 
employed all his faculties in examining the remains of ancient 
edifices in that capital, and formed his taste upon them. On his 
return many works of importance were committed to him, which 
he managed with great skill, and obtained for himself a high repu- 
tation. He was now sent for to Venice, where he built the palace 
Foscari in the style of pure antiquity. Several other Italian cities 
were afterwards decorated with magnificent edifices, public and pri- 
vate, of his construction, and he was invited to the court of Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy, who received him with distinguished 
honours, To Palladio is chiefly attributed the classic taste which 
reigns in so many of the buildings of Italy. His master-piece is 
reckoned the Olympic theatre at Vicenza, in imitation of that of 
Marcellus at Rome. He died in that city in 1580, having greatly 
improved the art, not only by his edifices, but by his writings, 
which are standard performances. Of these the following account 
is given: his Treatise on Architecture, in four books, was first pub- 
lished at Venice in 1570, folio, and had several times been reprinted. 
A magnificent edition, in three volumes, folio, was published at 
London in 1715, in Italian, French and English. Another, equally 
splendid, has since been published at Venice, in four volumes, with 
the addition of his inedited buildings. Lord Burlington published | 
in London, in 1780, a volume entitled, Indisegli delle Terme Antiche 
di Andrea Palladio. He composed a small work, entitled Le 
Antichita di Roma, not printed till after his death. He illustrated 
Ceesar's Commentaries, by annexing to Badelli’s translation of that 
work, a preface on the military system of the Romans, with copper- 
plates, designed for the most part by his two sons, Leonida and 
Orazio, who both died soon after. Palladio was modest in regard 
to his own merit, but he was a friend to all men of: talents; his 
memory is highly honoured by the votaries of the fine arts; and 
the simplicity and purity of bis taste have given him the appellation 
of the Raphael of architects. 

In Palladio’s designs, the ground storeys are generally composed 
of arcades of not very ornamental design, serving as basements to 
the principal storeys above, which are decorated with an engaged 
order, and most frequently with a pediment in the centre of the 
building above the cornice, though sometimes when a pediment is 
introduced, the cornice is discontinued beneath it. His buildings 
frequently have vestibules consisting of three arches or rectangular 
openings in front. The arches of his arcades are usually of semi- 
circular form, but sometimes the space beneath the piers is sub- 
divided into three portions by two lesser piers, the central compart- 
ment only being arched over. This form is sometimes carried out 
in his windows, which, however, are usually rectangular; sometimes 
also a semicircular sbape is adopted, divided into three parts by 
vertical mullions. 

In his churches he follows the Basilican form faced with a portico 
consisting of an order with entablature reaching to the height of 
the building, and covered by a pediment rising with the nave roof, 
those of the aisles having each a kind of half-pediment to agree with 
the slope; so that the central pediment has the appearance of having 
been placed in the centre of another so as to divide it equally into 
two parts. Amongst Palladio’s other works, those of the church of 
the Redeemer and the Olympic Theatre at Vicenza, stand con- 
spicuous. 

The form of this latter building is semi-elliptical, round which the 
seats are extended in front of the proscenium. The entire width of 
the building is 109 feet, that of the proscenium 80 feet, and its 
depth 214 feet. The front of the scena is composed of two tiers of 
Corinthian columns on pedestals, the lower tier of which are detached 
with pilasters behind, and the latter are half-columns attached to 
the walls. 

The church of the Redeemer, at Venice, was built by this archi- 
tect. The form would be that of a Latin cross, were it not that 
the nave is flanked on either side by three chapels open to the body 
of the church ranging the entire length of the nave, and receding 
from it to the same depth as the transepts. The division between 
them and the nave is effected by an arcade of semicircular arches 
springing from entablatures over Corinthian pilasters, which flank 
the piers of the nave. ‘These piers are faced towards the nave by 
half-columns coupled, and extending to euch a height as to carry 
an entablature over the arcade ; above which on each side is a clere- 
story pierced with three semicircular windows, divided into three 
by vertical mullions. The choir is surrounded by isolated colunmna, 
and its extremity, as also those of the chancel, is apsidal. At the 
intersection a eylindrical drum is supperted on four large arches, 
and is surmounted by a cupola or dome. 

The church is considerably elevated above the ground, and is 
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approached on the exterior by a flight of stone steps extending the 
breadth of the nave, and fronting the portico, which consists of two 
three-quarter columns and two pilasters, covered by a pediment. 
On each side of this, a wing projects in the line of facade, adorned 
with Corinthian pilasters than those of the portico, and continued 
round the sides of the building. The roofs of the aisles lean to, 
and in the facade present the appearance of a second pediment 
broken in the middle for the insertion of the portico. 

After the death of Palladio, Italian architecture began to decline 
urder the auspices of Borromini. 

———— 


PHIDIAS., 


THIS renowned sculptor—indeed the most so of antiquity—was 
an Athenian. The distinguishing characteristics of his works 
were grandeur and sublimity, and he particularly studied optical 
effect. To this purpose it was related that having, in compe- 
tition with Alcamenes, made a statue of Minerva to be placed 
on a column, the work of the latter appeared so finished when 
viewed on the ground that it was universally admired, while 
that of Phidias seemed to be a mere rough sketch; but when 
both were seen from their destined situations the beauties of 
the first were lost, while the second produced the most striking 
effect. After the battle of Marathon he converted a block of 
marble, which the Persians had brought for a trophy of their 
expected victory, into a fine statue of Nemesis, the goddess of 
Vengeance. His reputation was so high at Athens that Pericles 
regarded him as his particular friend, and appointed him super- 
iotendent of all the public edifices with which that city was 
decorated. One of his greatest perforthances was a colossal 
statue of Minerva, in the Parthenon, in which work he dis- 
played his skill in minute sculpture, no less than his grandeur of 
conception in the main figure. On the convexity of the 


zoddens’s shield was represented the battle of the Amazons, and | 


on its concave surface the combat of the gods with the giants, 


whilst her slippers were adorned with the fight of the Centaurs - 


aod Lapithe. On the breastplate was a Medusa’s head. The 
base contained the birth of Pandora, with twenty figures of the 
gods. Phidias ie said to have been the first who brought the 
bas-relief to perfection ; his fame and fortune excited envy, and 
several accusations were brought against “him, which be was 
enabled to repel. At lengh, however, he was charged with 
having introduced the portraits of himself and Pericles in the 
battle of the Amazons, and this being regarded as a kind of pro- 
fanation, he was thrown into prison, where, according to Plutarch, 
he died. Others, however, affirm that he escaped to Elis, 
where he afterwards executed his Olympian Jupiter—the most 
remarkable piece of sculpture in all antiquity. It was a colossal 
stutue, 60 feet high, of incomparable majesty and dignity in its 
attitude of expression. The name of the artist was engraven on 
the base. The Eleans, in gratitude for this work, settled upon 
his descendants a perpetual office, the sole duty of which was to 
preserve the lustre of the statue. 


——_. 


New ARTIFICIAL LiGHT.— Professor Bunsen finds that the 
brightest artificial light hitherto tried is magnesium wire burned 
in the flame of a common spirit lamp: its brilliancy is only 25 
times less than that of the sun, and its photo-chemical power 
only 36 times less. Here, then, is a light which will enable pho- 
tographers to carry on their operations at all hours of the night as 
well as by day. A wire fine enough to be wound on a cotton- 
reel will give as much light as seventy-four stearine candles of 
five to the pound. No galvanic battery is required; all that is 
needful being to contrive that the wire shall unwind steadily from 
the reel, and pass into the flame of the spirit lamp. The cost is, 
however, considerable, and will remain so till some way shall be 
discovered. of producing magnesium cheaply, the price of one 
gramme of wire (154 grains) being 9s. ; but with photographers, 
* whose consumption would only be by a few seconds at a time, this 
would hardly be an objection. 

New Motive Power.—A new motive power capable of 
replacing steam in some or all of its applications, has long been a 
desideratum. A French experimenter, M. Hirn, has devised a 
mecbanical arrangement, by means of which he proposes to make 
use of the enormous power exerted when a mixture of coal gas 
and air ia set fire to. The violent explosion which it is well 
known takes place under these circumstances, is confined in a 
strong cylinder fitted with a piston, and the latter being driven up 
and then back again at each ignition. communicates motion to 
the other parts of the machine. The gaseous mixture is exploded 
by means of tlie electric spurk. A small experimental machine 
has been made by the inventor, who speaks favonrahbly (of course) 
of the feasibility of the plan on a large scale. Meanwhile, engi- 
neers are waiting until a two-horse power machine on this prin- 
ciple, which it is proposed to make, shall bave been carefully 
tested and examined, with a view to its practical results. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Geological Society was held on 
Wednesday evening in the Museum Building, Trinity College. 
At eight o’clock the chair was taken by the President, the Rev. 
Professor Haughton. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having heen read, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected members of the society :—Charles 
F. Johnston, Esq , 9, Eustace-street ; William Lewis, Esq., C.E., 
13, Nelson-street; Dr. A. Hudson, 2, Merrion-square, C. M. 
Whitney, Esq., Ross Carbery, Cork; E. H. Blake, Esq., Far- 
mers’ Club, Sackville-street. 

Mr. R. Mallet, C.E., gave a most interesting and able sketch 
of the physical features of Southern Italy, and of the resnits of 
the earthquake exploration of 1857. Dr. Davis complimented 
Mr. Mallet on the very interesting character of his communication. 

| The President said he wished, in conjunction with other members 
| of the society, to make some observations on the communication 
‘of Mr. Mallet. As the hour was somewhat advanced, he thought 
| it better to postpone the discussion until the next meeting of the 
society. 
| The reading of a paper by Mr. Frith, C.E.. on the Volcanoes 
of the Sandwich Islands u paper by R. H. Scott, M.A., on the 
| method of copper smelting practised at Oker, in the Unter Hartz, 
and on the geology of the neighbourhood ; also a paper by the 
president on a magnesian limestone formation, at the base of the 
coal measures in various localities in Ireland, were postponed 
until the next meeting of the society. 


INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS FOR IRELAND. 


A GENERAL meeting of the above society was beld on Wednesday 
evening in the new building, Trinity College, for the purpose of 
hearing papers read by some of the members; M. B. Mullins, 
Eaq., in the chair. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the last meeting, 

Mr. Shaw explained, by means of a model, the railway break 
which he has lately invented. This break is a complete novelty, 
and consists of a catch upon each pair of wheels in a train, 
operated upon simultaneously by means of a rod running along 
the bottom of the carriages, and which is under the control of the 
driver. This break differs essentially from those at present in use, 
from the fact that it clasps the wheel towards the bottom, and 
not at the centre, thereby giving greater and more immediate con- 
trol over the motion of the train. The present breaks ure objec- 
tionable in these respects:—First — much labour and time are 
expended hefore any effect can be produced ; secondly—the re- 
sistance offered by the wheels gives a tremulous motion to the 
carriages; and thirdly, the mechanism required is very complex 
and troublesome; all which objections would be obviated by the 
new system. In addition to these advantages he (Mr. Shaw) be- 
lieved it would contribute more than any preceding invention to 
diminish the number of railway accidents, which were so fre- 
quent of late. As regarded the expense, he believed from all 
the information he was able to procure, that it would not be more 
than £20 for each carriage. 

Mr. Frith then read an interesting paper upon the best method 
of constructing a concrete wall, especially with reference to the 
river Dodder. His theory was, that the best concrete was that 
which most closely resembled the natural one, such as might he 
seen in the neighbourhood of Kingstown Harbour. And if an 
artiticial cement could be made like the natural one, be believed 
it would be better than masonry. The great fault which he found 
with the cements of the present duy was, that they were made 
too rich ; in other words, there was too much lime put into them, 
to the exclusion of other matter. 

The Chairman suggested that an analysis of the natural con- 
crete should be obtained, to enable the society to carry out Mr. 
Frith’s views, if practicable. 

Mr. Hassard was next introduced to the meeting, and read a 
very long and elaborate paper upon the Vartry scheme of supply- 
ing the city with water; there was, however, nothing new in it, 
the whole subject having been finally discusaed over and over in 
the Corporation, Mr. Hassard assuming the population of the city 
to be 350,000, and that the quantity of water for each individual 
for all purposes should be 25 gallons per day. That quantity ap- 
peared to be large, but experience showed that no less than that 
would he considered sufficient. Mr. Hassard then went at much 
length into the several details of his plan as regarded the rainfall 
in the district of the Vurtry catchment-basin; the geological 
structure of the same, the drainage area, the sites for reservoirs, 
&c., and stated that he believed that the entire cost of the 
works would not exceed £450,000, which would require a rate 
of about Is., 64d. for each individual, or 168, 8d. for each huuse 
supplied with water. He concluded by stating that he con- 
sidered himself rather unjustly treated, inasmuch as his 
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name was not mentioned in the report of the Royal Comuission, 
as immediately connected with the Vartry scheme. Whatever 
the merits of that scheme might be, there was no douht that he 
was the first to introduce it to the notice of the public. . 

A discussion followed on the subject, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 
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CHAPEL ACCOMMODATION—NORTH DUBLIN UNION. 


A report was read from the special committee appointed by the 
board to inquire and report as to the best mode of improving the 
chapel accommodation for the Catholic inmates. The committee 
reported that, with the assistance of an architect, they had con- 
sidered various suggestions which had been made as to the im- 
provement of the chapel, that their plans had been submitted to 
them, and that they recommended that which they considered the 
cheapest and which would afford the best classification of the in- 
mates and give additional house accommodation. The cost of 
carrying out this plan would be about £400. 


THB GENIUS OF THE GRBEK. 


Again to hallow’d haunts return’d, 
Bright with names we all adore, 

Where those hero souls that burned, 
Sanctified the soil of yore. 

By the classic streams and meadows, 
By each sunny shore and creek, 

Draped in never-ending shadows, 
Rich in genius of the Greek. 


Pure, unsullied love of labor, 
Warm impulses, noble aims ; 
Back when shepherd’s crook and tabor 
Hung on branches by the streams, 
Where the olive and acanthus 
Grew, to grace that art antique ; 
In the fabl’d far Atlantis— 
Rich in genius of the Greek. 


O ye bright inspiring fountains— 
Springs, of primal art and taste, 
Rainbow, arched upon the mountains, 

Scintillating, pure and chaste. 
Apostrophised in ruins scatter’d 

By lorn pool and lichen'd peak, 
Old mighty marble shrines shattered, 

Rich in genius of the Greek. 


From out of ruins grand and solemn, 
Streak’d with glaze of reptile slime, 
Above each frieze and fluted columns. 
Clogg’d with damp decay of time ; 
Swelling forth from porch and portal, 
Immeworial echoes break, 
Redolent of life immorta]— 
Rich in genius of the Greek. 


Land of old heroic spirit, 
Rise thine halo wreathed head ; 
Names like thine for aye inherit, 
Glory from their mighty dead. 
Heirs of art still unexampled— 
Athens, from your torpor speak ; 
Lo! he comes, the Goth that trampled, 
Rich in spoil robb’d from the Greek. 


Lamp of pristine architecture 
Beacons to all distant time, 
In your radient reflecture 
Souls once more will soar sublime. 
Virgin art, and beauty vernal, 
Pointing homeward, ye bespeak 
Triumphs, matchless and eternal, 
Rich in genius of the Greek. 
Cc. C. H-——y. 


Pure LITERATURE.—The Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, 
say, that while the cheap press is flooding the nation with books 
anil periodicals, works of an injurious and immoral tendency are 
passing out of favour. They offer the following estimates as the 
reault of careful enquiry ito the cheap periodical trade. 1. 
W orks of an improving tendency, circulation per month, 8,043,500. 
2. Works of an exciting nature, but most positively immoral, cir- 
culation per month, 1,500,000. 3. Works immoral and opposed 
to the religion of the country, circulation per month probably 
under 80,000. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Tae attention of the House of Commons has heen directed by 
Mr. Bentick to the frequency of railway accidenta, and the non- 
adoption of precautionary measures by companies, urging legis- 
lation to compel companies to adopt such precautions as the 
general testimony of railway officials has shown to be necessary. 
Mr. Dalton asserted that the primary thought of railway directors 
was the safety of the public, and it was best left in the hands of 
the former. Mr. Gibson, on behalf of the Board of Trade, replied 
that “if that department at present possessed no functionary 
specially qualified as an engineer, the simple reason was, that no 
need now exists for the service of such an officer. With regard 
to the motion before the house, he objected to its vagueness, since 
it called on the legislature in general terms to provide precautions 
against the occurrence of accidents without specially mentioning 
the nature of these precautions, or vindicating the authority by 
whom they should be selected and carried into effect. To draw 
up any bill in accordance with the terms of the resolution would, 
in fact, be impossible. The causes which principally led to the 
occurrence of these catastrophes were—viz., negligence on the 
part of railway attendants — imperfection of the mutcrial, and 
excessive speed. On neither point did he consider that either 
parliament or the executive could interfere with any beneficial 
effect. Precautionary legislative interference he regurded as im- 
practicable, but ample redress was provided by Lord Campbell’s 
act, nnder which the principal railway companies had, within the 
last five years, paid not less than £313,000 as compensation to 
persons injured, or to the relations of those who were killed by 
accident on their lines.” 


Hotes of Beto Works. 


A beautiful side altar has heen recently erected in the Church 
of the Conception, Marlborough-street. It is intended as a tri- 
bute to the memory of the late O’Conor Don, M.P, by his son. 
The altar is of simple construction, but the architectural character 
of the design, the harmony of coloring, and the brilliancy of its 
enrichments, render it a specimen of very correct taste. Mr. J. 
J. Lyons, Lower Gardiner-street, furnished the drawing; the 
marble portion of the work was carried out by Mr. R. Hibeon, 
Talbot-street; Mr. Wm. Hughes, of same street, erected the 
superstructure; and the decoration and gilding were by Mr. G. 
B. Star, Ormond-quay. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have advertised for tenders 
for repairing the churches of Colaghty and Drumkeeran, County 
eta a also Budony Upper, Cappagh, and Dromore, County 

yrone. 

At the Neptane Rowing Club, Ringsend, a new and splendid 
ball-court has been erected, after drawings by, and under super- 
intendence of, Mr. Richard Hill, C.K. The flagging and cementing 
have been executed in good style by Mr. J. Carroll, builder, 
Apart from other considerations, we feel at all times a desire to 
chronicle improvements of this class, serving as they do to provide 
healthful and manly recreation for the young men of our city. 
We recently noticed that an additional building had been erected 
on the premises of the University Rowing Club, in same locality. 

The local correspondent of the Freeman at Bray mentions that 
a contract has just been concluded with Mr. Byrne, road contractor, 
Dublin, to build a wall 7 feet high above water mark, at an expense 
of £2,800, from the town bridge to the railway bridge, a distance of 
some six bundred yards. It is to enclose from the river on its 
north bank the ground purchased by O’Reilly Dease, Esq., from 
the Commons Commissioners. It is suggested that a sea wall 
beyond the raiiway bridge, carried out through the sand bar, with 
a short corresponding wall on the south wall from the present 
dock entrance, would form a very good harbour at the mouth of 
the Bray river. Were gates added to the mouth of the present ° 
excellent dock, a more commodious and convenient harbour for its 
vize would not exist. | 

The church of Taney, Co. Dublin, is about being enlarged by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The new Ruilway Station at Foxrock is in a forward state. 
The new Westminster road leading to it will be completed in a 
few weeks. It is being planted on both sides, and will be one of 
the prettiest roads in the county. Eiyhty-one acres of these lands 
have now being let, and in every case for handsome detached 
villas, in lots of one to six acres each. 

Messrs. Campbell and Dunn have been declared contractors 
for the new church at Kilcock. Mr. M‘Carthy, architect. 
Amount £6,175. 

A new dwelling house is to be erected at Hartiands, County 
Meath, according to plans by Mr. S. Symes, architect. 

A new Convent for the Sisters of Mercy is to be built at Cahir, 
County Tipperary. 
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adjoining the Longford Cathedral, for male and female schools, &e. 
Expenditure £30,000. John Bourke, Esq., architect. 

The Town Commissioners of Longford, at their last monthly 
meeting, has contracted with Mr. John Mullen, builder, for 
flagging under the inspection of James Bell, Esq.,C.S. Amount 
£900. 


Gal” stuve-garb as it were, and reveals the real manners, lan- 
guage, and address of an American lady, is very effective, and 
displays the admirable talent of the artist. Miss Daly’s acting 
is vivacious and easy, and yet so much grace and dignity are ap- 
parent at times in the less go-a-head representations, that we are 
disposed to judge most favourably of her capacity to occupy an 


The Galway Town Commissioners are about entering on the | eminent position in the highar walks of the draina, should she 


troubled waterworks question, and we hope they may be pilotted | enter upon them. 


through it more skilfully, and with creater facility, than the 
metropolitans. They seck plans, specifications, &c., for a new and 
improved supply. 


A contract has heen entered into for the constrnction ofa railway 
between Holywood and Bangor, and in consequence the Belfast 
and County Down Cowpany purpose abandoning the intended line 
from Coaly to Bangor. 

The works on the Omagh and Dungannon Railway are in such 
a forward state us to justify an expectation of the opening on Ist 
prox, when there will be through communication between Dublin 
and Belfast vea Dengannon. 

Petitious against the followirg bills have heen deposited at the 
Private Bill Office:—Cork, Blarney, and Macroom Railway ; 
Cork and Maeroom Direct Railway, Downpatrick and Newry 
Junction Railway, Dablin Corporation Wate: works, Enniskillen 
and Bundoran Railway, Great Northern and Western Railway 
(capital, &e., bill), Limerick and Foynes Railway, 

The Grand Jury of the County of Sligo have passed a resolution 
in favour of the direct railway between that seaport and Ennis- 
killen, 

It is stated that the Great Sothern and Weatern Railway 
Company wil not oppose the Clara and Bansgher line, 

Tiere is likely 10 be a contest between the promoters of the 
respective lines front Downputrick to Newry, and Castlewellan to 
Banhridce. 

The Dahlin, Wicklow, and Waterford Railway bill has passed 
the committee of selection, who have presented # special report 
on the subject to the house. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


In re Hugh Kelly, a Bankrupt.—We are pleased to learn 
that an arrangement has been eivcted in this case with the 
creditors. 

in re Keeran Ronan. —The insolvent was a carpenter and 
builder, Mr. Greaves opposed his discharze on behalf of the 
detaining creditor, Mr. Bulver, the proprietor of an Italian 
warehouse, whose debt was £14, of which £11] consisted, as the 
creditor stated, of cash lent. He complained that on several 
occasions on which the insolvent borrowed money fron him, he 
promised to repay the amounts out of what he would reccive 
fur contracts which he was executing four customers. He did not 
do so, but on being processed by another party, borrowed a fur- 
ther sum from Mr. Bulger of £1 17s. The creditor accepted a 
bill which the insolvent did not pay, and eventually he had been 
arrested under a decree. 

The insolvent deposed. that he had Jost on three contracts, 
about which he was questioned. Wuen obtaining the additional 
eash, in order to meet the process, he only borrowed 4s. 

Judge Berwick said he would adjourn the case in order to hear 
from the gentlemen for whom the insolvent did work what they 
bad paid hin. 


— 


THEATRE ROYAL. 


THe delineators of American and Irish character respectivel y— 
whether authors or dramualists—are wont to draw most unsern- 
pulonsly on their imaginative faculties, and the subjects presented 
as faithful portraitures are not unfrequently sucli as are only suited 
to be classed in the lowest grade of pantomimic buffoonery. The 
stuge Yankee and the stage Irishman ure consequently popularly 
believed torepresent truthfully the reapective national peculiarities, 
while, in fact, if we come to analyze them they are preposterous 
exaggerations, Although sensible of this fact, yet it is a strange 
inconsistency that an frish audience will estimate the cleverness 
of the artist in proportion to his absurdity, and while being 
caricatured to their very faces, warmly applaud his fiat wit 
und forced drollery. In all probability it is the same with our 
Transatlantic brethren. The farce of “ Our Amerfean Cousin,” 
one of a repertoire now in course of performance at the Theatre 
Royal, in which Miss Jnlia Daly sustains the prominent part, 
is, at least as regards Yankee character, a clever and truth- 
telling satire on the popular supposition, “The Cousin,” aware 
of the notion pre-conceived hy her grand relations in Europe, 
humours it for a period by an artiticial personation and assump- 
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tion of those outlandish peculiarities attributed to her country- . 


Her vocalism is also very pretentious. The 
public are beginning to appreciate her talents, and to return suh- 
stantial acknowledgment — a circumstance the more complimen- 
tary as it is merit which commands and not fashion that inducesit. 


Miscellaneous. 


LRAD IN WATER SupPpLy.—At the meeting of the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society, recently, Dr. Grace 
Calvert stated that he had been engaged for the last few months 
in investigating the action of the Manchester Water Works water 
on various kinds of leaden pipes, and that he was arriving at such 
results as would show the necessity for serious consideration on 
the part of the inhabitants of the city with respect to the evi!s 
arising from the introduction of the water into their dwellings 
throuch leaden pipes. Being requested by the chairman to give 
his opinion, Dr. Angns Smith said that he had never found any 
Manchester water which had passed through lead pipes to be en- 
tively free from lead. At the same time, the quantity is practi- 
cally equal to nothing ; yet there is a great difficulty in knowing 
what is hurtful : water with as little as one-hundredth of a grain 
of oxide of lead per gallon was said to have produced lead paraly- 
ais ; whereas it was considered generally not to be hurtful until it 
contained one-fortieth of a grain. We have little idea of the ex- 
treme susceptibility of some persons ; and it is better to avoid 
lead as much as possible. Long lead pipes should be avoided, 
and lead cisterns are extremely dangerous, especially with soft 
watera, including Manchester water. Soft water dissolves lead 
more readily than many hard waters; and, if the hardness he 
due only to the earthy carbonates, the lead becomes coated in- 
etead of being dissolved. But, if the hardness be due to chlorides 
or nitrates, the water dissolves lead much more rapidly than pure 
water. It is a mistake to suppose that pure water dissolves lead 
more {han all impure waters. Some very pure natural waters dis- 
solve lead simply becanse they contain chlorides, although in small 
quantities. Some lead pipes, too, are easily affected. He had 
spent a long time in obtaining a suitable coating for lead to pro- 
tect water from its action, and had not quite succeeded; but he 
had given his resalta to a friend, who had gone further; and, 
having obtained great success, patented the process. However, 
he was told that no one would buy lead pipes of the kind, as they 
cost half-a-crown per cwt. more than the ordinary ones. People 
complain of evils from which they refuse to escape. It is, haw- 
ever, better to avoid lead than to avoid pure water because of its 
action on lead. 

THE ATLANTIC MATL Steam NAVIGATION COMPANY. — 
The misgivings so reasonably entertained by the unpropitions antece- 
deuts of this company seem to be at lenzth set at rest, at least 
judging from the following paragraph quoted from the Freeman, 
which may be regarded as inore than ordinary authority on the sub- 
ject .— The certainty now afforded as to the early opening of the 
Galway contract service is calculated to ive great satisfaction, The 
fleet of the company are now of a first-class character, and all the 
doubts that prevailed as to the company being ready to commence 
the service are removed by the fact that two of the new shijs are 
lying ready for inspection at Southampton, and that the Adriatic, 
one of the best and fastest, us well as largest ocean steamers 
afloat, has been purchased by the company within a few days. 
The energy displayed by the Malcomson Directory is most cre- 
ditable to the head of the eminent firm of Maleomson, Brothers.” 

Tue Gieanric Iron Licguriiovsy.—The Birmingham Journal 
gives an interesting description of a new iron lighthouse, which is 
being constructed ju Birmingham for the Spanish Government. The 
following arc its principal features and dimensions :—* The general 
form of the lighthouse is that of a huge black column, surrounded 
with a network of iron, arranged ovtazonally, and tapering pyramid- 
like from a base of 50 feet in diameter to 12 feet at the summit. 
From the centre foundation pile rises a pole 6r cast-iron column to a 
height of 31 feet, and from this point radiate massive iron girders 
or brackets which support the platform of a dome-shaped dwelling 
house for the lighters. ‘The reund balcony enclosing the platform 
on which the lighting apparatus is to be fixed is of wrought iron, 
and measures 18 fect in diameter. Altogether, the weight of the 
lighthouse and its iron framework is about 170 tona The cost 
of the optical portion of the work alone will be upwards of £1,000, 
and the tufal co-t of the light apparatus, with the lantern, up- 
wards of £2,000.” 
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More than 1,000 years ago the Chinese built suspension bridges 
of more than 1,000 feet span. 


HALFPENNY STEAMBOATS.—There is, probably, no country 
in the world that can lay claim to such an example of private en- 
terprise for public accommodation us is exemplified in the half- 
penny steamboat, It isa cheap ride from London to Westinins- 
ter Bridge for a penny, but the ride is still cheaper between 
Dyers’ Hall Wharf and the Adelphi for half that sum. The 
merit of this enterprise is great because it is normal. It has not 
arisen in consequence of opposition—it is not the spasmodic result 
of ruinous competition ; but the deliberate growth of cool calcu- 
lation, in which the debtor and creditor sides of the account were 
well weighed, and the balance safely estimated to be in favour of 
the parties who developed the scheme. 
is a great boon to the working classes, properly so called. 
saves their time, their limbs, and their shoe leather, 
carries their persons, but likewise their heavy burthens. The Jew 
clothesman isa great patron of this mode of conveyance. It must 
be a thing after his own heart, cheap and accommodating. What- 
ever the size of his bag, and the number of old hats he may have 
collected in the course of the day, the capacity of the halfpenny 
steamboat is sufficient to hold them. At the fag-end of a hot 
day the wandering and footsore Hebrew finds a haven of rest in 
one of these little boats. Where, we would ask, is there any- 
thing to compare with them? Take into account the value of 
labour in this country, and we challenge a comparison with every 
water conveyance in the world to produce a parallel with the 
halfpenny steamboat on the Thames. Talk of the flat-bottomed 
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The halfpenny steamboat | 


It notonly | 


boats on the American rivers, the cheap fares on the Rhine, or 


the lazy trekschuiten of the Dutch canals ; can brother Jonathan, 
the philosophic German, and the sturdy Hollander combined, pro- 
duce such a ha’porth of ease, comfort, and convenience, as the 
halfpenny steamboat affords? We won’t say anything just now 
upon the unhappy condition of the “ silent highway,” but we will 
point to the panorama of interesting objects with which the Lon- 
doner is so familiar, but which to a stranger is worth a guinea to 
look upon, and which he has the privilege of seeing to great ad- 
vantage as he lolls at his ease during his cheap ride. What mag- 
nificent bridges! They are the wonder of the world. What a 
glorious cathedral, and how majestic appears the mighty St. 
Paul's! The Temple Church and Gardens, too, and the cloister- 
like buildings around; not to mention the Suspension Bridge, 
dangling in the air; Somerset House, and in the distance the 
House of L rds, with the venerable Abbey. All these things to 
be seen, and the advantage of a long ride for a single halfpenny ! 


EXHIBITION OF 1862, LonpDOoN.—The committee is to in- 
clude the following gentlemen—The Marquis of Hartington, M.P. ; 
Lord Stanley, M.P. ; Lord Naas, M.P.; Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley; the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, the President 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Thomas Basley, Esq., 
M.P.; Thomas Field Gibson, Esq., and Jolin Gott, Esq., commis- 
missioners of the exhibition of 1861 ; Dr. Lyon Plavfair, H. Cole, 
Esq. ; Mr. Willian Dargan, the President of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, the Chairman of the Society of Arts, the Chairmun 
of the Royal Dublin Society, the President of the Tustitution of 


| Civil Engineers, the President of the Institution of Mechavical 


Engineers, and the Presidents of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom. 


—_—_— — - —_- ———s 


TENDERS 


For a new building about being erected at Wexford for the “ Young Men's 
Christian Association.” Mr. E. T. Willis, architect. 


Mr. R. Price e ee ee £1,100 0 90 
Mr. T. Willis ae or + oe 855 16 0 
Mr. Wilkinson .. ee oe ee 775 0 0 
Mr. P. O'Connor or ‘s ee é 760 0 0 
Mr. J. Redmond (accepted) .. we ee 659 0 0 
For the several works in the erection of a church at Kilcock. Mr.J. J. 
| M'Carthy, R.HLA., architect. 
Beardwood and Son .. es ee ° £10,200 
John Farrell .. ee oe es ° . 9,422 
Freeman ee es oe ee ° ee 6,500 
Campbell and Dunn (accepted) wi oe 6,175 


NOTICE. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Roe, Printer and Publisher, 42, Massor-strest, 
DUBLIN. 

feos” NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, §c., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the 
Dusuin Buitver,” 42, MABBOT-STREBT. 
cations should be addressed to the ‘‘ Proprietor and Editor,” 17, 


All other Communi- 


~ Lowrtr GARDINER-STREET. 


—City Press. 


A PERFECT WATCH FOR 30s, 


Superior finished movements, jewelled in two holes, 
in stout engine-turned Silver Cuses, and hard ename! 
Dial. Constructed to go while winding, and con- 
taining some of the newest improvements Price 
only 30s. Sent post free and safe on reccipt of a post 
office order for that amount, including a shilling for 
postage, by Epwarp Levur, Watch Manufacturer 
and Jeweller, Hooper-street, Goswell-street, London. 


“This is a strong servicable Watch, and well 
adapted for youth's or for ordinary wear."—Standard. 


Lever’s Celebrated $-Guinea Watches. 


First-class highly finished jewelled movements 
with patent escapements, and hard enamel Sunk 
Seconds Dial in elegantly engravedand engine-turned 
double-backed cases, manufuctnred from the best 
Silver, with maintaining power to go while winding, 
and all the latest improvements. 


“This Watch is sufficiently strong for the working 
man, and will last a lifetime, while its attractive and 
elegant appearance renders it well worthy of the 
pocket of the Nobleman.” Price only 3 Guineas. 


Ladies’ Gold Watches. 
With elegantly engraved Gold Dials, from 4 Guineas. 


“These Watches are all that can be desired in 
finish, taste, and design, and leave nothing to be 
wished for but the money to buy them with— 
Standard. 


Gentlemen’s Gold Watches, from 5 Guineas. 


First-class highly finished movements, jewelled in 
all the necessary holes with patent escupements, 
maintaining power to go while winding. and all the 
latest improvements. Eleguntly engraved and 
engine-turned double backed solid Gold cases, and 
hard enamel Sunk Seconds Dinl,price, from 5 Guineas. 
Or with elegant Gold Dials, 10s, extra. 


Chronometer Balance Watches. 


To go in any climate whether hot or cold. These 
Watches are so correctly adjusted that they will 
perform with equal accuracy In extremes of tem- 
perature without varying. Price, in Silver, from 8 
Guineas; Guld, from 14 Guincas, 


Hunting Watches. 


Have an additional case to protect the glass and 


face from injury. This extrain the Watch, increases mired for its neatness and elegance. 


the cost 30s. Silver, £3 Gold. 


Presentation Watches. 


With engraved backs, to carry out emblematically 
any particular object. Price, Gold from 6 Guineag, 

Watches for Sporting, Medical, Astronomical and 
Scientific purposes. 


Just published. The Illustrated Treatise 


On Watches and Jewellery, 
Post free, for two stamps, entiticd: 


What to Buy and Where to Buy tt. 

“ Containing a large umount of useful information 

for those who intend purchasing a Watch, and 
valuable advice to these who already possess onc.” 
With engravings of Watches, Patterns of Jewellery, 
Chains, &c., By Epwanrp Lsver, 
Watchmaker and Jeweller to Her Imperial Majesty 
the E:npress of the French, Inventor of the Patent 
Lever Watch. The Binnacle Chronometer, &c., 
Hooper-street, Goswell-street, London. 

** By the aid of this book persons residing at any 
part of the Globe cun select, with the greatest 
certainty, the Watch best adabted to their use.— 
Sent post free for two stampe direct from Hooper- 
street, Goswell-street, London.” 

12,000 of these Watclies in the hands of the public 
attests the value of this invention. 

On board H.M.S, Adcenture, in the Arctic Regions, 


‘for two years the ship's time was kept by one of 


Lever's Watches, all other Watches on board having 
stopped. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The fact of these Watches being made entirely 
by females will at once account for their extraordinary 
eheopness "—Aforning Star. 

“A good Watch at a trifling cost."— Weekly Times. 

“In taste, elegance, und design, these Watches 
surpass everything. "— Glave, 

Prize Medals award d by the Paris Exhibition, the 
National Academy of Science, Paris, and the Society 
of Arts, London. 


Gold Pencil Case for 3s. 
Post free for 86 stamps. 


The Sultan Scarf Pin. 


A very fashionable article of jewellery, much ad- 
Price, 38. Gu., 
post free for stamps to that amount. 


Cameo Scarf Pins. 


A richly carved female's head, elegantly mounted, 
price 8s. Gd. entitled, 


Beauty ; 
Also the fushionable Scarf Pin, 
Garibaldi, 
Being a correct likeness, richly carved in Cameo. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


The Empress Brooch. 


This is the fashionable Brooch of the present day, 
being exactly similar to the one made for her Impe- 
rial Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 

This article of jewellery is universally admired for 
its elegunt and majestic appearance, and forms a 
very suitable present for a ludy. Price 8s. 6d. 

Silver Watch Chains having gone out of fashion, 
we have discontinued selling them. 

Good Solid Albert Chains, 188. cach. Supertor 
make, 22s. <A variety of patterns to select from. 

Ladies’ Guard Chains, from 26s. each. 

Gentiemen’s Guard Chains, from 26s. each. 

The fact that we can sell a Good Solid Albert 
Chain for 18s. and a Serviceable Watch for 308. sufti- 
ciently proves tlie cheapness of our articles. 

Every Watch warranted, and sent free and safe ky 
post, on receipt of a remittance. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Epwarp 
LEVER, at the General Post Office, London. 

Old Watches, Gold, Silver, Plate, Diamonds, &c., 
bought or taken in exchange for new articles—the 
full value allowed. 


EDWARD LEVER, Watch Manufacturer and 
Jeweller, Hooper-street, Goswell-street, London. 


Persons residing in any part of the Globe, necd not 
hesitate to forward remittances to this establishment, 
all orders by post receiving immediate attention, 
every article sent out being carefully and securely 
packed In boxes made expressly for transinission, to 
guard against the possibility of loss or injury. 

Captains, Merchants, Shippers, and Wholesale 
Buycrs treated Jiberally with, 
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LEGAL LIABILITIES OF ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, AND WORKMEN. 


CARCELY a law term passes that some new question involving 
& ® greater or a lesser amount of interest, and in which some 

one of the above classes occupies a prominent position, is 
presented. Misunderstandings arise between the professional man 
and his clent, or between the latter and his trade emp'oyées, or 
not anfrequently between alJ parties concerned, and to clear them 
up recourse is had to that happy (?) alternative—litigation! What 
is the cause of this? Answering our own question, we submit 
that the cause is simple, but the effect generally disastrous, arising 
from ‘‘undefined relations between employers and employed.” 
Very many of the practising profeasionals of the day pursue their 
avocations without either knowing or giving a thought to the 
responsibility they incur from incompetency to perform what they 
undertake on the one hand, or for regligence on the other. Under 
this head those of most common occurrence are, such ag relate to 
inadequate constructive provisions, resulting in the settlements of 
walls, falling of roofs, floors, girders, bressumers, &c., encroach- 
ments on neighbours’ territory, or want of precaution in protection 
from injuries during rebuilding, incomplete specifications, passing 
unsuitable workmanship and materials, unexpected extra works, and 
a host of other matters of which every day instances are afforded. 
We will suppose that an architect is engaged to make a set of 
working drawings for a building on a marshy or otherwise objec- 
tionable foundation, and either from incompetency on his part, or 
neglect in studying the necessity for adopting proper precautions, a 
portion of the superstructure becomes insecure, or the whole comes 
toppling over some day, who, may we ask, is to piy the damage? 
Is it the client? We should think rut: he confided his work to an 
assumed to be properly qualified professional man, relying on his 
skill to secure fur him an equivalent for his money, and a structure 
suited to his requirements. Is it the builier, if such there had 
been? We should say ot, provided he implicitly followed the 
drawings and specifications. Who, then, but the architect? Hence 
“the legal iiability!” But this is only a solitary illustration out 
of a legion; enough, however, for our purpose.’ In a few days the 
opinion of our twelve sudges, in the memorable and protracted case 
of Kempston v. Butler, will bs before our readers, aud we shall 
then know more definitely than wedo at present the extent of a 
contracting builder's responsibility as regards damages arising to 
neighbours’ premises during progress of rebuilding operations. It 
is evident, however, that much has yet to be learned by our pro- 
fessional practitioners and builders respectively on this subject, and 
as the best source for infurmation we would refer them to a re- 
cently published work, entitled ‘‘The Law of Contracts,”* the 
object of which is more readily explained by quoting the 
author's own words, viz. :—‘‘ To place before the professions to which 
it is addressed, the legal liabilities that members of those professions 
incur in their various relations as employed and employers ; and not 
exclusively intended for the legal practitioner in the actual practice 
of the law, but having more especial reference to persons engaged 
in engineering and architectural pursuits and operations ; indicating 
the rocks and shoals by which those, so engaged, are surrounded 
in their daily transactions, and seeking to guide them.” 

The opening chapter treats generally of contracts, their natare, 
considerations to be provided for and against, conditions precedent, 
&c. Referring to architects’ certificates, the following case is cited . 

‘*A building contract contained a proviso that the payments 
thereby agreed to be made to the builder should only be due, pro- 
vided the certificate of the surveyor or the employer for the timo 


© The Law of Contracts or Legal Liabilitics of Engineers, Architects, Con- 
tractors, and Builders. By W. Cunningham Glen, Barrister. Londun: Atchley 
and Co., Great Kussell-streect. 


being should first be obtained; and an action being brought for the 
balance alleged to be due on the contract, it was held that under the 
general issue the absence of the certificate of the surveyor was a 
good answer to the action; and that the plaintiff was not at 
liberty to show that it was withheld fradulently or cullusively with 
the defendant.” 

It has frequently happened within our own personal experience 
that after a contract had been entered into, and was, to use a fami! 
liar phrase, ‘‘signed, sealed, and delivered,” a subsequent verbal 
understanding as to dispensing with certain items, was pleaded by 
the builder, and consequent exemption claimed; but our author 
tells us that ‘‘ leave or license cannot be pleaded to a breach of con- 
tract, but the defendant must show an exoneration or discharge 
from its considerations.” In some instances, as in some of those to 
which we refer, the exemption may be conceded, but the “ legal 
right” is defined as above, should it be disputed. Partly bearing 
on omissions in specifications, allusion is made to a case wherein 
after a builder had entered into a contract “to provide the whole 
of the materials, or otherwise—in the particulars of specification— 
necessary for completion of the work,” he refused to lay the flooring 
boards without extra payment, because the flooring was net spe- 
cially mentioned, and the other party taking possession proceeded 
to lay the boards as prepared by the builder, and successfully de- 
fended the builder's claim for trover. One of the questions most 
frequently involving litigation is that of ‘‘extra works,” and the 
author, who has treated the subject in a very compreliensive manner, 
says :— 

“If, notwithstanding an express stipulation in a contract 
between a private individual and a builder, that no altera- 
tions or additions shall be admitted or paid for unless directed 
by the architect by a writing under his hand, the alterations and 
additions are made without such written authority, the employer 
will be at liberty to dispute the account for them, and to refuse a 
settlement. What amounts to a written authority may sometimes 
admit of dispute, especially if it do not clearly express what alte- 
rations or additions are thereby intended to be authorised; and 
great care should therefore be tuken to leave no loophole for 
doubt upon a point which, if it exist, may lead to misunderstand- 
ing between the parties and litigation. It may be said that it is 
not possible to give a written authority for every extra work which 
is directed to be done; but such an argument would not hold 
good in the face of an express stipulation in a contract; and 
therefore whether it be considered possible or not, builders will act 
advisedly in declining to make the required alterations or additions, 
unless they be ordered in writing, and their nature and extent be 
clearly expressed in the document. They need not, however, be 
necessarily expressed in words; for if they be clearly set out in 
a plan or drawing, signed by the architect, with the words spe- 
cifying or indicating the work to be extra, such would be conai- 
dered as much an order in writing as if the whole of the details 
had been specified in words at length.” 

It is no uncommon occurrence that at the winding up of ac- 
counts for a building, a proprietor who had made his pecuniary 
arrangements to suit his expected demands, finds to his dismay 
a lengthened document politely enclosed by his builder in the shape 
of “a little bill’ for extra works ordered by the architect ; but the 
right of the latter to do so unlimitedly under all and any circum- 
stances is thus clearly disposed of: “ the liability of the employer 
will depend upon the extent of authority he gave to his architect 
in respect of the works, and if he did not authorise him to order 
the execution of any but those to which the agreement either 
directly or indirectly refers, he would be exonerated, and tn that 
case it would be for the builder to consider how “far the architect had 
made himself personally responsible.” ere is a fact that should 
be indelibly recorded and well digested by both old and young prac- 
titioners, some of whom think very lightly of ordering ad infinitum 
and without the least regard for the client’s pocket. We do not ob- 
serve, however, any consideration of the very questionable point, 
‘* does knowledge of the fact that extra expense is being incurred 
and no objection offered constitute a responsibility to any extent ? 
‘“* Party walls” ever have been, and ever will be, a quastio vezata 
both for property owners, architects, and builders, and even “‘ gentle- 
men of the long robe” themselves; the subject, however, in all its 
bearings, is ably treated in the work before us. The following case 
amongst many others is cited :— 

‘* An action was brought by a reversioner of a house against the 
owner of the adjoining for pulling it down without shoring up the 
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plaintiff's house, in consequence whereof it was impaired, and in | loss, asserted to be necessary by Professor Galbraith, will leave 


part fell down. Plaintiff being nonsuited upon a rule obtained to set 
nonsuit aside, it was held, first, that the plaintiff could not recover, 
on the ground of the defendant not having given notice that he was 
about to pull down his house, that not being alleged as the cause of 
the injury ; secondly, that as the plaintiff had not alleged or proved 
any right to have his house supported by the defendant's house, he 
was bound to protect himself by shoring, and could not complain 
that the defendant had neglected to do it. It appeared that the two 
houses were very old and decayed, the party wall being weak and 
defective; that for some time struts of timber had been carried 
across a lane on the east side of defendant's bouse to the opposite 
side of said Jane; plaintiff's house adjoined defendant’s eastward ; 
when the latter was taken down the struts were removed, and no 
upright shores placed within plaintiff's house to sustain floors and 
roof i that if either of these measures had been adopted i might have 
stooa. 

In England much more than here it is a usual practice for archi- 
tects to furnish quantities, but the author justly remarks, “it is one 
reprobated by the profession, and those of a hizher class never do 
so.” In illustration of the liability incurred by those who do the 
following case is cited:— An architect advertised for tenders ac- 
cording tu plaus, specification, and quantities; on the latter the 
defendant—a builder —fraimed his tender, but they proved to be in- 
accurate.” Mr. Justice Byles, in summing up, directed the jury 
that the defendant had stipulated that the plaintiff should pay him 
for the calculation of the quantities, and having been paid for them 
was liable to compensate him, if the bill were not reasonably cor- 
rect, and the jury thereupon found for the plaintiff. 

The above citations serve to illustrate the practical and com- 
prehensive character of the work, but to all such as are engazed 
in engineering or building operations, and who desire to steer 
clearly through the Syllas and Charybdis which beset them in 
their professional career, we would suggest that they become 
possessed of so skilful a pilut as is here obtainable. 


MORE ABOUT “ THE VARTRY.” 


Mr. Hassard, C.I%., the originator of the Vartry project for im- 
proved supply of water to this city, has addressed the following letter 
reply to some of Professor Galbraith's statements in opposition 

ereto :— 

“* First, as to rainfall. Enniskerry and Ballysmuttan are 104 
miles apart. They are almost due east and west of Kippure Moun- 
tan, being distant from its summit 6} and 4 miles, reapectively. 
The mountains of Slievebane, 2,128 feet; Seafin, 2.364 feet ; aud 
Kippure, 2,473 feet above the sea, are directly to the westward 
(from which quarter it is alleged that the greatest amount of rain is 
derived) of Enniskerry, and intervene between it and the Bally- 
smuttan drainage area. 

“Mr. Bateman’s gauge at Ballysmuttan, 750 feet above the 
sea, gives the rainfall as 62 per cent. greater than in Dublin, the 
guage in Dublin being, I presume, at an altitude of about 100 feet. 
This will give nearly ten per cent. increase for each 100 feet of 
greater elevation. . 

*‘ Mr. Barrington’s guage at Enniskerry, at an altitude, I take it, 
of 400 feet, or thereabouts, gives. for the seven years from 1853 to 
1859 inclusive, an average of 83°82 inches of rain, whilst the 
ordnance guages at the Phonix-Park, at an altitude of about 150 
feet, give an average of only 23:86 inches of rain for the same 
period. ‘The rainfall at Enniskerry is, therefore, 45 per cent. greater 
than at the Phenix Park, and the increase is at the rate of 18 per 
cent. for each 100 feet of greater elevation. So far, therefore, as 
information derived from rain guages will enable us to form an 
opinion, it appears that the rainfall is greater on the eastern than on 
the western side of the hills, as indeed sometimes occurs. Practi- 
cally, I believe, there is little difference. 

“The Vartry drainage area is due south of Enniekerry, being 
only three miles distant at the nearest point, and has mountains of 
a similur character go Kippure, &c., to the westward—viz., War- 
hill, 2,250 feet ; Douce, 2,384 feet; Gravale, 2,352 feet; Duffhill, 
2,364 feets and Mullazhcleevaun, 2,783 feet; Tonle.zee, 2,307 
feet ; and Glendesan, 2.684 feet above the sea, and distant from 1 
to 64 miles, so that precisely the same impediments to the deposition 
of rain exists in both cases. 

“I scarcely think that any one will venture to assert that the 
rainfall in the Vartry valley, at the mean elevation of about 1,000 
feet, is not, at least, equal to that at Enniskerry, at an elevation of 
4(0 feet, both places being on the eame parallel of longitude, the 
men distance apart being only 6 miles, and being under précisely 
similar conditions as rezards elevated ground on their western 
flanks, and ‘rom which thev are both equally distant. 

“if the rainfall at the Vartry were no greater than at Ennis- 
kerry, it would still give, according to Mr. Barrington’s guage, for 
the seven "inprecedented dry years before mentioned, an average of 
nearly 34 inches of rain, which, after deducting the 16 inehes for 
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almost 11 inches as available, equivalent to a supply of about 
18,500,000 gallons daily. 

* But, in addition to this, we have storage, the object of reser- 
voirs being to impound the surplus waters of wet seasons for use in 
periods of drought ; here the reservoirs projected will have a capacity 
sufficient to meet a deficiency of two inches of rain for three, or of 
one inch of rain for six years consecutively. 

‘“* Secondly — As to the Vartry basin, which Professor Galbraith 
states to be a flat upland valley, well adapted for laying out a shower 
of rain to dry. 

‘“‘ In this case we have no theory to apply ; it is a simple question 
of figures. 

‘“‘ The head of the Vartry valley, at Calary church, is at an eleva- 
tion of 825 feet, bounded on the west by the Douce mountain, 2,384 
feet high, and two and a-half miles distant; on the north-west by 
Priest-hill, 1,182 feet high, and one and a-half miles distant; and 
on the north-east by Calary-hill, 1,152 feet high, and also 14 miles 
distant; the average slopes of the ground from the watershed to the 
river are here, therefore, at the rates of about 1 in 9, 1 in 26, 
and 1 in 24 respectively. 

“At a mile lower down the valley, on the north of Ballinasloe 
bridge, we have the river 770 feet, the hill on the west 2,075 feet 
high. and two and a-half miles distant; and the bill on the east 912 
feet high and half a mile distant, the average slopes of the ground 
from the watershed to the river are here, therefore, at the rate of 
about 1 in 10, and 1 in 18, respectively. 

‘Just south of Tithewer, three and a-half miles from the head 
of the valley, we have the river 700 feet, and the hill on the west 
1,565 feet high, and 24 miles distant, the hill on the east 1,100 feet 
high, and two miles distant, the average slopes of the ground from 
the watershed to the river are here, therefore, at the rate of about 
1 in 15 and 1 in 26, reapectively. 

‘“ At Roundwood we have the river 660 feet, the hill on the west 
865 feet high, and half a mile distant, the hill on the east 782 feet 
high, and also half a mile distant ; the average slopes of the ground 
from the watersheds to the river are here, therefore, at the rate of 
about 1 in 18 and 1 in 22 respectively. 

‘The central part of the valley is throughout flatter than at the 
sides, or outer portion of the collecting ground, which is of steeper 
slopes than the averages 1 have given above; it is also rocky upland, 
which circumstances I think perfectly justify the expression in my 
paper, viz.—‘ Here the upper portion of the collecting ground is 
steep, from which the water would flow off rapidly.’” 


THE NEW VESSELS FOR THE GALWAY LINE. 


WrrvHin a very limited period the Atlantic Mail Company will be 
re-inaugurated under a new regime. As the undertaking is a 
national one, a few particulars of its new fleet will be read with 
interest :— 

The Hibernia (recently launched) was built in 1860 by Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., of Neweastle-on-Tyne. Her length over all is 
875 feet; length over kee], 860 feet; breadth of beam, 40 feet; 
breadth over paddles, 70 feet; and her depth of hold. 32 feet. She 
is built with seven water-tight bulk heads, or eight water-tight com- 
partments, so that in case of a leak breaking out in one part of the 
ship it would be confined to the particular compartment in which it 
occurred, and the safety of the vessel would Le in no way affccted 
by it. Her engines are 800 nominal horse-power, but are capable 
of working to a power immensely beyond that figure. They were 
built by Messrs. J. 3. Palmer and Co, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
consists of three oscillating cylinders of 83 inches diameter, with a 
seven feet stroke. Besides there are auxiliary engines*of seventy- 
five horse-power for working air and other pumps, and also two 
small donkey engines to fill the boilers, wash the decks, &c., which, 
when in harbour, are worked with separate boilers. The steam for 
main engines is generated in eight boilers, heated by forty furnaces. 
The boilers are fitted up with Beardman and Galloway's patent 
super-heating apparatus. The boilers represent 20,000 square feet 
of heating surface, and the bunkers are fitted to carry 1,400 tons of 
coal. The saloon is 108 feet in length, and 20 feet wide. It is fur- 
nished with two long lines of tables, with moveable seats on either 
side, and is capable of accommodating 200 persons at table. Her 
register is 8,000 tons, and her burthen 4.400 tons. On her official’ 
trial, at the measured mile in Stoke's Bay, she accomplished an 
average speed of 144 knots an hour, or 163 miles, in the tecth of a 
heavy nor'-west wind. The Columbia (also recently launched) was 
built by Messrs. Samuelson and Co., of Hull, and her dimensivns 
are those of the Hibernia. Her engines also are of 800 nominal 
horse power, with two oscillating cylinders of ninety-eight inehes 
diameter, and eight feet stroke. She has also got auxiliary builers 
fitted up with Partridge’s patent super-heating apparatus. The 
Anglia, which is to be a sister ship of the Columbia, is being built 
also at Hull, and will be Jaunched about the middle of May. The 
Adriatic is aleo a magnificent ship, and has weathered many a gale 
gallantly. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


On the 18th ult. this body held its usual periodical meeting, and 
the venerable Professor Donaldson was deputed by Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, F.R.S., to read a paper by him ou “ The Saracenic style of 
architecture distinct from the Byzantine,” an abstract of which we 
reprint as follows :— 


“ That the Saracenic is borrowed from the Byzantine is perfectly 
true, and this is quite in accordance with the history of other 
styles, but though any one of them may be originally derived from 
a predecessor, it is not on that account precluded from assuming a 
new and independent character when it has remodelled and adopted 
those elements it found suitable to its requirements, and has made 
them its own, and in all cases it may be safely predicted that each 
new style is derived from more than one parent. The architecture 
and artistic ornament of ancient Greece are sufficiently decided in 
their character, and yet if we were to claim from them all they de- 
rived from others, we would deprive them of many most essential 
features, and should prove that we had not observed how this very 
habit of adoption and adaptation was one of the merits of the 
Greeks. They perceived the beautiful wherever it presented itself, 
and they scrupled not to borrow even from the so-called “ Barbarian,” 
who in early times was as much more advanced in taste than the 
Greeks as the Saracens were than the Crusaders who affected to 
despise them ; and it is this very habit of adoption and adaptation 
which we should do well to practice at the present dav in preference 
to the too frequent effurt to introduce some novelty, from a love of 
variety, of notoriety, or the mistaken notion of invention in art. 

‘* At the period of their earliest conquests, when the Arabs ad- 
vanced into Syria, and captured Damascus, in the summer of 634 
4.D., neither their wants nor their taste had aspired to the erection 
of buildings dignified by beauty of design; and the practice of 
architecture was still unknown to them. They were only acquainted 
with a very’ primitive furm of building in their own country, and 
for some time after they had established themselves in Syria and in 
Egypt they employed Christian architects, and were not themselves 
sufficiently acquainted with the arts of construction to erect any 
large building. As the early Christians adopted the basilica, or in 
gome cases the Pagan temple, the Moslems sometimes adopted the 
Christian church, or borrowed ideas from their Pagan predecessors ; 
and in many instances the churches of a conquered province, hav- 
ing been relieved of the distingnishing emblems of Christianity, 
were readily appropriated to the unadorned aervices of Islam. In- 
deed they were sometimes satisfied in obtaining from the Christians 
half a church as a place of worship, and the great church of St. 
John the Baptist, at Damascus, continued to be the joint property 
of the two religions from the capture of that city in 6384 a.p., to 
the reign of the Ommiade Caliph Weleéd, a.np. 706, and though 
said to have been then pulled down and replaced by the present 
mosque, and to have received the name of Giama-Beni-Omméek, 
or El Ammowee, from its supposed Ommiade founder, it evidently 
was merely altered by him; and the decay of the whitewash and 
stucco on the exterior of the walls supporting the great dome, with 
which the scraples of the ‘ faithful’ then covered and cencealed the 
coloured mosaics and their golden ground, reveals here and there 
the original ornamentation of a Christian time. Moreover, from 
appearance of this rectangular building, it is evident that the roof 
above its pediment was heightened at the time when the dome was 
super-imposed upon it, and that the side and end walls, including 
the pediments, are of Christian date; so that we at once perceive 
how mach has been introduced by the Moslem architects upon the 
once continuous line of the roof between the two pediments. Mr. 
Porter also states that on its inner walls and piers this part was 
coated with the finest marbles, in beautiful patterns; while on por- 
tions of the wall above, and on the interior of the dome, may be 
seen fragments of fine mosaic, representing palm trees and palaces. 
There is also a Greek inscription of Christian time, of which he 
gives a copy, and which with the mosaic and its general plan, suffi- 
ciently establishes the date of the building. The dome, according 
to Mr. Porter, is nearly 50 feet in diameter, and about 120 feet in 
height. 

* The few mosques, erected about that time by the Arabs in Syria, 
were marked by many characteristics of the Christian style, and 
certain Byzantine features continued to be attached to them in that 
country ; but these were chiefly confined to the cupola and ornamen- 
tal accessories, and even then every new building acquired that 
variety of feature which, through their extended conquests, was 
speedily introduced into the architecture of the Arabs. In Egypt, 
Barbary, and other countries, the same number of Byzantine ele- 
ments did not find a place, even in the earliest mosques, and this is 
only consistent with what might be expected, since theirstyle was at 
first that of each country where they happened to be erected, and 
we are not, therefore, surprised to find that in those of the oldest 
time the dome is wanting in Egypt and in Barbary; and the prin- 
cipal characteristics of Byzantine architecture are rarely, if ever, to 


be traced there. Indeed, it was not till a much Jater period that 
the dome held an important position in the mosques and tombs of 
Cairo, and the oldest raised there were those which bore the least 
affinity to the Byzantine style, as 1 shall presently have occasicn to 
show. Nor do Saracenic mosques present the moat distinguishing 
features of that architecture. We look in vain for that arrange- 
ment so peculiar to it—of the upright wall with its row of arches 
standing over others springing immediately from columns, so well 
known in Sta. Sophia, at Constantinople; in San Vitale, at Kavenna 
(built also in the time of Justinian, a.p. 584), and in other 
churches; nor are the bridge-like galleries, or columnar screens, so 
remarkable at St. Mark’s, in Venice, met with in any Arab mosque. 

‘These and other Byzantine features are as much at variance 
with the churacter of a Saracenic building, as would be the triforium 
of one of our cathedrals, and while Byzantine charches differ iu 
their character from an Egyptian mosque, what can be more unlike 
the former than the earliest mosques of Cairo? as for instance those 
of Amr, of Ahmed-ebn-Tooloon, of El Hakem, built, the first 
about 642 a.p., the second in 876 a.p., and the third in 1003 a.p.; 
in none of which did the founders introduce the dome, or any of the 
most marked peculiarities of Constantinople. If we compare their 
hypeethral rectangular court, and the covered corridors that sur- 
round it, with their flat roof, to a Byzantine church, I will venture 
to say that no plan or elevation could be found more at variance 
with it, and the very feature which claims the most marked rela- 
tionship to the Byzantine style—the dome—was not introduced 
into the open court till centuries afterwards, or about the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

‘Such hypsethral courts with their surrounding colonnades bear 
a much nearer resemblance to those before ancient Egyptian temples ; 
and the area and portico of Luxor or of any other of those marked 
monuments, might be thought at first sight to have a claim to be 
the prototype of those Moslem courts. Even the colonnades of a 
Roman forum, and of some Roman temples like that at Zaghwan, 
near Tunis, or like those round the courts at Baalbek, with a simi- 
Jar peristylar arrangement, bear a greater resemblance to those of 
the works than any Byzantine building. In the Arab edifices above 
mentioned we see no domical structure, nor any of the peculiarities 
of Byzantine architecture, and the cupola or kobbeh, in the area of 
the mosque of Ahmed-ebn-Tooloon was not put up till the reign of 
the Melek Munsoor-Hesam-e'deen-Lageen, a H. 696, in the month 
of Saffer (answering to a.p. 1297-98) as recorded in the Arabic in- 
scription it bears. 

‘“‘ The conquest of Egypt began in 688 a.p. Babylon, afterwards 
called Fostat, and now Old Cairo, was taken by Amr in 639, and 
Alexandria at the end of 640; and soon afterwards the whole of 
Egypt fell into the hands of the Arabs. It was at this period, A.p. 
642, that the two mosques were first founded, which still bear the 
name of Giama-t-Amr; one near old Cairo, the other at Asooan ; 
and the tent of Amr, like those commonly used by the Arabs, of 
goat's hair, being called Fostat, gave its name to the new city which 
took the place of Egyptian Babylon. 

‘*The mosque of Amr, therefore, being the first erected by the 
Arabs in Egypt, or, indeed, in any of the conquered provinces, is 
of the highest interest in the history of Saracenic architectare. 
Nothing, however, appears to exist of the original structure; and 
the only part which dates during the first century of the Hegira is 
probably a portion of the exterior wall on the south-eastern side, 
which bears the impress of a mode of building common at that 
period. Indeed, the whole edifice was altered and apparently re- 
built between the years 642 and 712 a.p.; and as at first it 
measured only about 75 feet in iength by 45 feet in breadth, its 
plan must have undergone considerable changes ere it reached its 
present dimensions. 

‘‘In the reign of Abd-el-Melek (the son of Merawan I.), great 
alterations were made by his brother, Abd-el-Azees, about A.D. 
699, and by Weleed in 712-713, as well as by the Abbaside 
Caliphs; and under Mamoon the son of Haroon E'Rasheed, its 
dimensions had increased to about 435 feet in length by 225 in 
breadth. It was also repaired by Ahmed-ebn-Tooloon, and by 
his son; by El Hakem-le-Omr-I}lah; by Yoosef-Salah-e’deen 
(Saladin), and by others. Extensive additions appear also to have 
been made at the beginning of 1400 a.p., and other repairs date 
as late as the time of Murad Bey, at the close of the last century. 

“In the earliest periods of their history the Arabs were satisfied 
with imitations, or modifications of the buildings of each distriet 
where they settled, and this explains the diversity which exists in 
the character of those raised by them, and by the native archi- 
tects they employed in different countries, while it accounts for 
the subsequent combination of various elements in their architec- 
ture when they became sufficiently advanced to form a new and 
independent style. For we must recollect that the Moslems, from 
the time they conquered Syria, Egypt, Western Africa, Persia, 
India, and other countries, about 80 years after the death of Moham- 
med, had added whole populations to their ranks, they had long 
ceased to be merely rude invaders from Arabia, and their converts, 
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long practised in the arts and architecture of their respective pro- 
vinces, brought with them the knowledge possessed by the Byzan- 
tine Greeks, the Copts, the Persians, the Indians, and others who 
had ‘joined their ranks. No wonder, then, that with such varied 
contributions to the common stock the new architecture was marked 
by the remodelled types of so many different styles. The Byzan- 
tine Greeks gave it many of its earliest ornamental devices and 
other features; the Copts, more in favour in Egypt than the Greeks 
their religious and political rivals, were constantly employed in that 
country by the Moslems as builders; Persia, as history and the 
infallible evidence of style proclaim, had the greatest influence on 
the character of its oldest buildings; and we know that architects 
from that country had long before been employed by Justinian at 
Constantinople. 

‘‘India, too, furnished numerous marked features, among which 
may be noticed the minaret, the merab, or niche of prayer, the 
bracket, and other peculiarities of its monuments; and many in- 
stances might be adduced of the spread of the prevailing character- 
istics of different styles throughout the most distant countries con- 
quered by the Arabs. Some were less readily adopted in certain 
districts, owing to previous predilections, or to the nature of the 
climate. In one place covered buildings werea necessity—in anotber 
they were not required; and thus, while previous habit suggested 
the addition of the dome in Syria and some northern countries, the 
Egyptian Moslems did not admit it till a later time, and then only 
asan adventitious feature gradually welcomed by them, through 
the influence of the Kurd, Turkman, and Circassian Soltans, who 
succeeded to the throne of Egypt after the dissolution of the Fate- 
mite Caliphate in 1171 a.p. For the oldest mosques in Cairo of 
879 and 1003, as we have already seen, have no dome or other dis- 
tinguishing feature of Byzantine architecture; and the small one 
in the court, covering the font of ablutions, is of later time. They 
consist, as I have before stated, of the hypsethral court surrounded 
by colonnades, with a minaret on one side or at two or more of the 
corners; and the hypostyler portion of the upper, or prayer, end, 
and was covered by the same kind of flat roof as the corridors of 
the court. 

‘*Of the architecture of the Abbaside Caliphs we know little, 
though the distinguished leaders of that dynasty were great en- 
couragers of architecture as of all the sciences and arts; and the 
only building now remaining of that period in Egypt is the Mekeeas, 
or Nilometer, in the Isle of Roda, which, founded by the Caliph 
Mamoon, was rebuilt by El Motawukkel-al-Allah-Gafer, the tenth 
prince of that dynasty, a.p. 862; and the peculiar character of its 
Cufic inscriptions prove it to be of that age. M. Coste thinks they 
are of 198 a.H. (814 a.n.), and of 233 a.u. (848 a.p.), but they 
are, at all events, not later than the time of El Motawukkel, or 
862 A.D. 

“ At Kairawan, in the modern regency of Tunis, the old capital 
of the Fowatem or Fatemites, the founders of Musr-el-Kahirah or 
Cairo, the pointed arch is thought to date at a very early period, 
and one which I was shown at Kairawan, in a building covering a 
well, is reputed to be coeval with the Sahaba, or companions of the 
Prophet. I need scarcely say that this is more than improbable. 
We cannot believe it to be of the age of Moawiah, in whose reign 
the city and the great mosque were founded by Ogba (Okba), A.D. 
670, according to Leo Africanus; and though the simple corbelling 
of the dome, in the upper part of the building, gives it an early ap- 
pearance, it does not seem to date as early as Ibrahim-Ebnu-Agleb 
(Akleb), who established the new dynasty of the Aglebites in Africa, 
A.D. 800, and who added so much to the city that he was considered 
its second founder. He was the same who built the suburb called 
Rasheed ; and the port of Mahdeeh was founded by El Mahdee, the 
firat of the Fatemite Kings of Africa, about a.p. 910; and if I 
mention these two places, it is because future travellers in that part 
of the country may have opportunities of making inquiries there, 
which I was unable to do, being obliged to return to Tunis in time 
for the departure of [1.M.'s ship Beacon, and in which my lamented 
friend, Captain Graves, had kindly given me a passage from Malta. 
Unfortunately the difficulty of examining any building at Kairawan 
aod the neighbourliood has till lately been very great, owing to the 
prejudices of the Moslems, who look upon it as a holy city, and are 
everywhere in Barbary averse to European intrusion; and when I 
went there in 1845 only two other Christian travellers had been 
permitted to lodge within its precincts. I was, however, enabled to 
make many more observations than I had expected, owing to my 
speaking Arabic, to my travelling in the Eastern dress, and to the 
opportunity I had of meeting and overcoming the objections of the 
people, which last happened in this manner: On leaving the Go- 
vernor’s house I was warned to be very prudent, and not to excite 
attention by attempting to draw or write while anyone was in sight, 
particularly while going near the mosques. I took care, therefore, 
whenever I ventured to make any memoranda, to do so under the 
caver of my capacious bornoos; and I had succeeded in avoiding all 
suspicion, till, on coming opposite the eastern gateway of the Great 
Mosque, I stopped to examine its pointed arch. ‘Thinking that no 


one was within sight, I proceeded to make a hasty sketch of it, when 
some of the faithful, whom 1 bad not perceived within the gateway, 
came forth in great anger to inquire into my most suspicious pro- 
ceedings. It was too late to stop and affect innocence—my offence 
was too evident; therefore, without waiting for the outburst of their 
indignation, I advanced to meet them, and, after the usual saluta- 
tions, told them I had come from Cairo, where the learned declared 
that the Egyptians had invented the pointed arch, but that as the 
Fowatem princes went from Kairawan to Musr-el- Kahirah (Cairo), 
and used the pointed arch at that time in their buildings, there was 
a possibility of its having been employed long before at Kairawan, 
and I was therefore anxious to know if they could prodtice any 
proofs of a prior claim. This so disarmed their prejudices that, with 
a view of maintaining the claims of their city, they took me to 
every pointed arch in the place, except, of course, in the interior 
of the mosques; and though disappointed in my hopes of meeting 
with some of great or well-defined authority, I was enabled to see 
the one already mentioned, and to copy the Cufic inscription at the 
city gate, as well as to make other observations and even hasty 
sketches of the buildings themeelves. 

‘‘The Great Mosque is rectangular, surrounded by a high wall, 
with numerous projecting buttresses and towers. at intervals; 174 
faces nogth and south, by 101 east and west, having had originally 
eight entrances, four on the east and four on the west side, sume of 
which are now closed, and over each gateway is acupola. The in- 
terior I believe to consist ot the usual bypsthral court, surrounded 
by colonnades, with a deep bypostylar hall at the south, or Mekkeh 
end. There is nothing on the outside which has the appearance of 
great age; and, from what I could learn, it has been often repaired 
and probably remodelled at various times, though they pretend that 
it was always restored in exact imitation of the earlier work. The 
principal minaret, which is called Soma, stands on the north side, 
towards the north-east corner. It is a square tower, consisting of 
three tiers or storeys, capped by a small dome or cupola, and it is 
said to be the oldest part. It has round-headed arches, but one 
over the door on its western side, has a slight inclination to the 
pointed form. Over the eastern and western doors of the mosque 
the arches are pointed; but these are probably of no very early 
time, though the corbelling of the cwpolas is very simple. They 
are not very unlike in this respect to the cuboletta at Palermo, 
and St. Giovanni degil Eremiti, built about 1132; and in one 
place under the side arches, before the eastern gate, is an Arabic 
inscription. The round horse-shoe arch generally prevails through- 
out the exterior of the mosque, and though some are of an oval 
form, nearly resembling the pointed, few are decidedly of that cha- 
racter except those before mentioned. In the centre of the court is 
a lofty dome, visible above the walls, similar to, though higher 
than those in the mosques of Cairo, where ablutions are performed 
before prayers. I afterwards visited another mosque with three 
arches in front, which are round, inclining slightly to the poiuted 
form, and with a certain appearance of age, but which is contra- 
dicted by the date of the Cufic inscription above them, showing 
that they were erected a.H. 846, a.pD. 1443. 

‘“‘The facts already stated are, I trust, sufficient to disprove the 
opinion that the Saracens had no style of archictecture, and that 
it was merely Byzantine. They also explain why, in the remotest 
parts of Islam, one edifice was found to resemble in many of its 
characteristics another founded in Barbary or in Egypt; at the 
same time that they show why others were different, and why cer- 
tain countries hgd their own peculiarities. Indeed it is easy to per- 
ceive how it happens that, though the Saracenic borrowed from the 
Byzantine, its character was so distinct. Nor is it a singular in- 
stance of the career quite independent of the predecessor to which 
it was indebted for its earliest features. 

‘Tt has been thought that because the Greeks were sometimes 
employed by the Sultans of Egypt to erect or embellish their 
mosques, that these must necessarily be Byzantine; but, so far from 
this being the case, they fail to be a counterpart of that style, 
either in their plan or their elevation. Moreover, Copts were at one 
time as much, or probably more, employed in Egypt as builders; 
and certain characteristics prove how greatly the Arabs were in- 
debted to the Persians for their assistance and example. I may 
also observe that many domes of their mosques have more of a 
Sassanian than of a Byzantine character; as may be seen from the 
palace of Serbistan, and the great mosque of the Tak-Kesra (given 
by Mr. Fergusson, in his Handbook of Architecture), which last 
was built by Mushirvan, or Chosroe (Khosrou), the contemporary 
of Justinian, calls to mind the large vaulted recesses of the Arabs 
of later times, such as we find in the mosque of Soltan Hassan, at 
Cairo; and it is not improbable that Persian taste, welcomed by 
Justinian while raising the numerous edifices with which he beauti- 
fied Constantinople, may have also had its influence on Byzantine 
architecture. 

‘If the Saracens on their first issuing from Arabia adopted the 
churches of the Christians as places of worship, or availed them- 
selves of the assistance of Greek, Copt, Persian, and other architects, 
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in erecting their mosques, they did not object at much later periods 
to profit by similar assistance, nor distain to borrow from the archi- 
tecture, and even the materials of the churches of the conquered 
provinces, and a mosque at Cairo, which by the inscription it bears, 
proclaims that it was built by Naser Mohammed, in 698 a.n. (1299 
4.b.), has a doorway brought from one of the churches at Akka 
(Acre), in Syria. In other parts it displays throughout the charac- 
teristics of the Saracenic style; but the doorway is singular among 
those of Egyptian buildings, being, of Christian (so-called Gothic) 
style, with clustered columns supporting a cusped trefoiled head, 
such as might be met with in one of our churches. It is probably 
of the early part of the 13th or the close of the preceding century. 

‘t This work is also remarkable for the character of its cupola, or- 
namented with tbe fretwork whioh afterwards became so elaborate 
and florid in the Alhambra and Alcasr in Spain, and which is rarely 
seen at the mosques in Cairo. 

“If the golden and coloured mosaics were used at Alexandria, 
and obtained the name of opus Alexandrinum, they were simply 
derived from the same source as those of Constantinople, and were 
quite unconnected with the Arabs and their architecture, of which, 
indeed, they never became marked features, except in the houses of 
Aleppo and Damascus. They adorned a niche of prayer, and a 
few isolated members of a wall, as of a pulpit or some portion of 
an early Italian church, and neither these nor any other solitaryfea- 
tures are of any importance in the consideration of an identity of style. 

“ The fact is, the term ‘ Byzantine’ has been often used in a 
vague and inconsiderate manner, and it has been too hastily supposed 
that every building, in which the dome is a dominant feature, was 
indebted for it to Constantinople. But not only was the dome not 
confined to that style, but it was not even first used by the Byzan- 
tine Greeks. In Italy, and in some other countries, it descended di- 
rectly from its first originators—the Romans, without being derived 
through an intermediate Byzantine channel, and if it passed through 
the Greeks of Constantinople to the eastern provinces of the empire, 
it was transmitted to them with certain modifications merely, by the 
followers of those by whom it had been originally invented, and 
the credit of its first application on a grand scale belongs evidently 
to the Romans. 

‘‘The Byzantine style has certainly its claims on the gratitude of 
the Saracenic architects for having transmitted to them certain 
architectural features, of which they availed themselves during the 
formation of their own; but it must be also admitted that they 
soon learnt how to develop and improve upon, and that they were 
as much or more indebted to the Persians for the early formation of 
their style. The changes, too, which the Arabs introduced into the 
dome, were such as to give it a new character. At the same time 
all will allow that Byzantine architecture was leas removed from 
that of Rome than was the Saracenic from the Byzantine; yet no 
one thinks of questioning the existence of a Byzantine style, nor 
should we doubt the propriety of giving a new name to any of those 
styles which has partly grown out of a predecessor. If we refuse 
to admit this we should deny the well-known progress and develop- 
ment of art, and should view architecture as if it had no history, 
and it would be as reasonable to disbelieve the existence of various 
languages, because they had proceeded from one common origin.” 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. Fergusson, 
Kerr, J. W. Papworth, and the Chairman (Mr. Godwin) took part. 

A special meeting was also held on the 25th inst., to consider the 
recent appointment of Mr. Bonomi as Curator of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, resulting in a resolution carried by 26 against 10, to the 
effect that ‘‘ there was not sufficient evidence of qualification.” 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Tue annual general meeting of the friends and supporters of this 
institution was held on Thursday at the London Tavern: Admiral 
the Earl of Hardwicke, in the chair. The meeting was influentially 
and most numerously attended. 

The noble Chairman_ expressed the pleasure he experienced in 
taking the chair on the anniversary of so important and national 
an institution, as that of the Life-boat Society. As its philanthro- 
pic objects became more known and appreciated they would be 
supported by the public at large (hear, hear). The large fleet of 
life-boats which the institution now possessed required constant out- 
lay to keep them in a state of efficiency; but he felt that no work 
of mercy and humanity—such as that so successfully carried out by 
the national Life-boat Iustitution—would ever Jack support in a 
maritime country like ours (hear, hear). After having dwelt on 
some other points, his lordship called on 

Mr. Lewis, the secretary, to read the annual report. 

The report began by stating that year by year the field of the 
operations of the National Life-boat Institution had extended, its 
life-saving fleet had been added to, and the greater in proportion to 
the number of wrecks on our coasts had been the number of lives 
that have been saved from premature death through its instrumen- 


tality. By its Charter of Incorporation the institution was now 
legally entitled, by the bequests of deceased persons, to possess 
landed property to the amount of £2,000 per annum. Her Majesty 
the Queen, who since 1837 had been the patroness of the Society, 
had, in appreciation of the important and national character of the 
work of the institution, become an annual subscriber of £50. 
During the past year it had established 17 new life-boats on the 
coast, and others were in course of construction fur several other 
places. The institution now possesses no less than one hundred and 
ten life-boats. Some of them had been directly instrumental in 
Saving two hundred and ten lives from thirty-four vessels during 
the preceding year. Since the 1st of January last, the life-boats of 
the Society had also saved no fewer than one hundred and sixty- 
two persons. The committee had taken steps to provide the life- 
boat stations of the institution, wherever desirable, with standard 
barometers, properly fitted up, and the daily indications of which 
would be registered ona chart or diagram by the side of the in- 
strument. ‘The total number of wrecks on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom during the past year, was 1,379. The average of the 
last seven years being 1,184, whilst the total loss of lives in 1860 
was 536, the average for the last seven years being 800. The 
number of lives saved during the year 1860 by the life-boats of the 
institution, the rocket apparatus, and other means, was 8,697. The 
total number of persons saved from shipwreck from the establish- 
ment of the institution to the end of the year 1860, either by its 
life-boats, or for which it had granted rewards, is 11,856. During 
the past year the institution had granted 16 silver medals, 14 votes 
of thanks inscribed on vellum, and the sum of £1,111 12s. 4d. in 
pecuniary rewards, for saving 455 shipwrecked persons. The opera- 
tions of the institution may be thus briefly stated :—Since its formation 
it has expended on life- boat establishments £46,350 8s. 3d., and has 
voted 82 gold and 673 silver medals for distinguished services for saving 
life, besides pecuniary awards, amounting together to £14,015 19s. 
11d. Its medals and other honorary awards are much coveted by 
the coast boatmen and men of the Coast Guard service, and the 
amount and prompt payment of its pecuniary rewards, afforded 
general satisfaction. Its medals were not unfrequently presented at 
public meetings. The total receipts during the year 1860 amounted 
to £14,027 11s. 2d.; of this sum no less than £2,721 had been 
given by philanthropic individuals to defray the cost of fourteen 
life.-boats. Legacies had also been left to the institution during the 
past year by several benevolent persons. The expenditure daring 
the same period had been £138,085 8s, 11d., of which sum £6,884 
17s. 4d. was expended on additional life-boats, carriages, boat- 
houses, and necessary gear, and £3,056 3s. on the necessary ex- 
penses of repairs, painting, and refitting, £1,266 15s. 10d. in 
rewards for services to shipwrecked crews, and £1,665 6s. 2d. on 
coxswains’ saluries, and for the quarterly practice of the boats’ 
crews. The institution had incurred further liabilities amounting to 
£4,419 for various life-boat establishments, &c. Whilst the com- 
mittee were, happily, able to report so favourable and encouraging 
a state of the financial department of the institution, they felt that 
looking at the vicissitudes of the future and the unforseen magnitude 
which the operations of the society had assumed, they must not for 
a inoment relax their endeavours to enlist that co-operation and 
pecuniary assistance of all classes of their countrymen, which can 
alone secure the permanent efficiency of the important work which 
they had undertaken to superintend. They therefore appealed to 
the country at large te assist them to maintain in a state of 
thorough efficiency the numerous lifeboat establishments of the 
institution. 

The report having been moved and unanimously adopted, 

Various other resolutions pledging the meeting to renewed ex- 
ertions on behalf of the truly benevolent and national objects of 
the institution, and the usual complimentary vote of thanks hav- 
ing been given to the chairman, and the same having been ac- 
knowledged, the proceedings, which were of a very interesting 
character, terminated. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE Betrast SHow.—The Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Ireland will have a Cattle and Implement show 
in Belfast very shortly, and Mr. Birmingham is at present in Dublin 
arranging with the exhibitors at the Royal Dublin Society Show. 

Sourn Mayo AcricuLTuRAL Society.—The objects of this 
newly formed society are to promote the interests of agriculture, 
to the advancement of rural economy within the district, by attend- 
ing to the regulations of markets, fairs, &c. ; by offering suggestions 
for the social and moral improvement of farm servants, and plans 
of cottages, farm buildings, &c., and by taking evidence in record- 
ing at the close of the season the prices of Agricultural produce, not 
otherwise ascertained, to hold a Cattle Show in the Month of Sep- 
tember, annually, at some Town within the District, where prizes 
shal] be awarded for Stock, &c. The first Show of Cattle, Sheep, 
and Agricultural produce, shall be held in Ballinrobe, where there 
will be a public dinner. 
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ULSTER HALL, BELFAST. 


THE buildings now in course of erection under the title of the 
Ulster Hall—the subject of our illustration—form a parallelogram, 
285 feet by 90 feet, running from Bedford-street to Linen Hall- 
street, the entire space occupied being nearly half an acre of ground. 
The general arrangements of the place has the great hall with cor- 
ridors on either side, forming the central portion of the building. In 
front of this, and extending to Bedford-street, is the wing which 
contains the principal entrances, waiting rooms for audience, lobbies, 
&c., and over these on the second storey the minor hall; in the rere, 
extending to Linen Hall-street, is that containing the rooms provi- 
ded for the accommdation of the performers, the Loard-room, rooms 
for portera, kitchen, and other offices. ‘The principal entrance is 
from Bedford-street, through an arched piazza, 16 feet wide, under 
which carriages can set down. Opening on this is the vestibule, 30 
feet by 28 feet, with a waiting-room 25 feet by 17 feet on either 
side, and retiring rooms also attached. The vestibule leads to a 
lobby 12 feet wide, extending along the end of the central hall, 
giving access to it and to the corridors, and containing the principal 
staircases to the galleries and minor hal]. The minor hall, which is 
intended for the purposes of smaller concerts, lectures, and exhibi- 
tions of works of art, is 68 feet by 32 feet, and will give seat ac- 
commodation to 400 persons. It will be principally lighted from 
the roof. 

The great hall—which is the principal feature in the building, will 
be much larger than any music hall in Ireland, and exceeded by 
very few in Great Britain—is a parallelogram of 138 feet long by 63 
feet wide by 63 feet high, with the angles cut off by curves 10 feet 
radius; the ceiling will be flat, with circular coves and panelled. 
Around tbree sides of the interior will run a gallery 10 feet 6 inches 
wide, and which is intended for the first-class seats. Along either 
side of the hall a corridor 8 feet wide and two storeys in height is inten- 
thus giving the greatest possible facilities for the ingress and egress of 
audiences, and for the classification of seats. Theentire seat accoin- 
modation, including galleries, is for an audience of 2,000 persons. 
The orchestra will accommodate 300 performers, beside space for 
organ, &c. The rooms in the rere wing, for the accommodation of 
the performers, will communicate with the orchestra by passages 
affording separate entrances for the solo and chorus performers. ‘The 
entrance to this wing will be from Linen Hall-street. In addition 
to the principal entrance there will be two others in Bedford-street, 
communicating directly with the corridors, and also a carriage-way 
entrance in Franklin-street. 

The luilding is being principally erected in brick; the principal 
front in Bedford-street will have the piazza of stone, the remaining 
portion of the front being finished in cement, with stone architraves 
and dressings to windows. The front in Linen Hall-street will be 
finished in red brick, with white brick dressings. The works are at 
present more than half advanced to completion. The contract has 
been taken by Messrs. D. and J. Fulton, and is being carried out 
under the immediate superintendence of the architect, Mr. W. J. 
Barre. 


OPENING OF THE FIRST STREET RAILWAY IN LONDON. 


Tuk indefatigable George Francis Train has succeeded in the con- 
summation of his desires to introduce his street railway system into 
London, and that too in the tace of an opposition which nothing 
but extraordinary energy and determination of purpose could have 
surmounted. So far the trial at Birkenhead has proved most suc- 
cessful, but ‘* circumstances alter cases,” and a line of road from a 
ferry to a park in a provincial town presents less impediments to 
facility of locomotion of any character, than a leading thoroughfare 
in an over-crowded metropolis. Besides there are other ubstaclea in 
the latter instance, not the least of which are the slowness of the 
public to appreciate anything of innovation upon the old “hum- 
drum” system, however great the improvement may be ; and again 
the determined opposition of that portion of the community whose 
pecuniary interests are affected detrimentally. For better for worse, 
however, as the sequel must within a limited period tell, the system 
has been inaugurated in the modern Babylon amid vociferous cheers 
on the one hand, and groans “not loud but deep” on the other. A 
goodly gathering of gentlemen (of the Press), besides some members 
of the aristocracy aud the Firat Commissioner of Works were pre- 
sent at the proceedings, and afterwards did every justice tu the hos- 
pitality of the world-renowned street railway promoter. 

The line extends at present from the marble arch towards Not- 
ting-hill, but is little better than a mile in length. It is, however, 
projected to extend the system considerably both in this locality and 
elsewhere in London, should the experiment prove satisfactory. The 
‘6 cars” are of similar construction, if not perfectly identical with 
those already described by us as in vogue at Birkenhead, and were 
built by Messrs. Prentiss and Co., of that town. Both externally 
and internally they are an immense improvement on the old busses, 
andthe caparisoning of the horses—which are high bred—contri- 
butes much to the general appearance. 


FINE ARTS AND ORNAMENTAL ART EXHIBITION — 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


For some time past all has been “bustle” in the Agricultural Hall, 
preparing for “ the show” of cattle and implements which commences 
on the 2nd inst., as well as for the approaching art and art manu- 
facture exhibition which will in its footsteps qnickly follow. Indeed 
the energy displayed is truly commendable, and suggests much rea- 
son for hope, that the slowness of temperament for which at least 
we enjoy a national reputation amongst our friends at the other side 
of the Channel is gradually fading away, and that Irish enterprise 
and anxiety to be elevated socially and commercially are developing 
themselves surely, however marked by tardiness may have been our 
antecedent career. We would be the last to throw a damper on 
well-directed exertions, and though as regards matters of detail we 
sometimes have been compelled to take an exception, nevertheless 
we unite most heartily in wishing the intended exhibition every suc- 
cess. Preparations are now in a very forward state, indeed, exeept- 
ing the decorations of the hall and the arrangements of the stands 
and fixtures, everything is ready, and these will be proceeded with 
immediately after the show is over and all cleared out. On the 
boundary and other walls a suitable ground of timber-work, covered 
with crimson cloth, will be prepared for the reception of the pictures, 
and a magnificent collection, including some we believe by the first 
Belgian, Flemish, Dutch, French, Italian and English artists, toge- 
ther with the ‘‘ Sheepshanks” series from the Kensington Museum, 
and from the Roya! Galleries, is expected. The nave and aisles will 
be—we doubt not tastefully—arranged with sculpture, banners, &c., 
and in the galleries the jewellery, needle-work, embroidery, &c., 
departments will be placed. The assistant-secretary to the commit- 
tee—Mr. Parkinson—has been for some time in London and else- 
where soliciting art contributions, and we are informed with great 
success. We are much pleased in announcing that the orchestral 
arrangements will be under the direction of our talented fellow- 
citizen—-Mr. R. M. Levey—who for many years has contributed 
largely to the gratification of the music-loving portion of the com- 
munity in his capacity as leader at our national theatre and at the 
various principal societies in the city. A magnificent .organ by 
Messrs. Bevington and Sona, of London, constructed for the Sydenham 
Palace, is being erected in the Grand Hall, and will form not the 
least interesting feature. The general dimensions of the hall are 
240 feet by 30 feet wide for the nave, with aisles of the same length 
by 17 feet, and 23 in width, respectively, at either side, the latter 
forming the Picture Gallery. The roofs of each are semicircular and 
decorated. An area of about 2,000 superficial yards is afforded for 
the display of Pictures. Refreshment and retiring rooms for Ladies 
are being erected outside the boundary wall of the court-yard. 
All so far seems to promise a period of much enjoyment, and we 
trust that the several steamboat and railway companies of Ireland 
and the Kingdom generally will perform the part which the public 
is reasonably entitled to expect from them in offering every facility 
for streams of visitors to the city while the exhibition remains open. 


BALBRIGGAN AND SKERRIES FOR A HARBOUR OF 
; REFUGE COMPARED. 


A CORRESPONDENT (W. I. Earls) directs our attention tothe advane 
tages presented by Balbriggan before Skerries for the construction of 
a harbour of refuge, for which there is a great want on the eastern 
coast; and referring to the latter says—“* As one well acquainted with 
the locality, I dp not think it would be advisable to expend a large 
amount of money on the construction of works, the succers of which 
would be questionable. At present Balbriggan has a pier extending 
more than 600 feet in length, built by the late Baron Hamilton at 
a cost it is said of upwards of £15,000. Many vessels have been 
saved here in easterly and south-easterly gales, but it is open to the 
north and north-east, and I have known vessels to be wrecked trying 
to make the harbour during the prevalence of storms from these 
points. Ships are constantly cast away on the rocks under the 
Martello Tower for want of a pier or break water extending therefrom 
to within a convenient distance of the present pier head, and were 
this erected it would cut off the current which at present sweeps 
along the strand, and send the swell to expend itself on the rocks to 
the south of the tower. An eminent engineer estimates that the 
space enclosed would be 11 acres, and the cost of construction less 
than £4,000, to secure a harbour of refuge easy of access, free from 
drift sand, and at a considerably more moderate cost than in the 
case of Skerries.” 


[We are not prepared to argue this point fully at present, but 
from a superficial observation must state that as the first indispen- 
sable in a harbour of refuge is abundance of water to float craft at 
every stage of the tide, our correspondent’s theory would seem to be 
problematical, inasmuch as Balbriggan harbour is all but dry when 


‘the tide is out. We insert the remarks, however, as they probably 


may lead to further correspondence on a subject in which we and 
the publie generally must feel an interest.—Ep. | 
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NEW CHARTER FOR THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Ir had been already announced in our columns that an election of 
some additional architect academicians of this institution recently 
took place, and the ratitication of the choice of the body, awaited 
the arrival of the charter. This royal instrument bas at length 
arrived, and the following are the names of the academicians in the 
order recited therein, who it will be observed are increased from 
twenty to thirty. President and Trustee—Catterson Smith ; Treasurer 
—George F. Mulvany; Secretary and Trustee—Bernard Mulrenin ; 
Keeper—Matthew Kendrick ; Academicians—Thomas Bridgford, 
William Brocas, Frederick W. Burton, Martin Cregan, Hugh Frazer, 
Charles Grey, Henry Macmanus, Patrick Vincent Duffy, Edwin 
Hayes, Michael Angelo Hayes, Edward Hayes, Andrew Nicholl, 
George Sharp, Daniel Maclise, and Francis Danby, artists; Terence 
Farrell, Joseph Robinson Kirk, Thomas Alfred Jones, Thomas 
Farrell, and John Henry Foley, sculptors; Sir Thomas Deane, 
Charles Lanyon, Patrick Byrne, J. J. M‘Carthy, William George 
Murray, and John J. Mulvany, architects. The members of the 
academy had originally decided to bave the name of our distinguished 
countryman, William Mulready, R.A., enrolled in the new charter ; 
but that gentleman declined the proposed honour on the ground of 
his advanced years, and preferred the request that he might be 
placed instead upon the list of honorary members of the academy. 
We sincerely hope that under the new constitution additional vigour 
will be infused into this body so pre-eminently qualified to tgke a 
position amongst the first art institutions in the kingdom. 


Es 


THE UNITARIAN CHAPEL COMPETITION —EXTENSION 
OF TIME. 


We learn that the committee entrusted with the arrangements for 
erection fur a new meeting-house in Stephen’s-green for the Unita- 
rian congregation (as already noticed), have almost at the last 
moment decided on extending the time for sending in plans to the 
26th inst. On principle we believe that such a course is both inyu- 
dicious and unfair to the competitors generally, but more especially 
in the case of limited competition, which this is, inasmuch as that 
architects usually suit their office arrangements, and sometimes incur 
extra expenditure to meet hurried business, and which would be 
rendered unnecessary if timely notice of the precise period their 
plans would be required were given in the first instance; besides it 
suggests an assumption of there being sub rosa favouritism towards 
those who were “ caught napping,” and at last moment seek for an 
extension of indulgence. We have no personal interest in the mat- 
ter im question, and our remarks are intended to apply generally. 


THE MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY TERMINUS. 


In a former number we alluded to the extensive alterations in pro- 
gress at this building, which is of such comparatively recent erec- 
tion, comprehending the entire reversing of departure and arrival 
arrangements. Why the necessity for this important outlay was not 
obviated in the first instance we are not now disposed to enquire, 
though, perhaps, for obvious reasons we might be justified in offering 


an opinion, but quote from the Freeman, the following paragraph 
descriptive of the works in question :— 


‘6 To-day or to-morrow the alterations which have been for some 
months in course of preparation come into effect at the Broadstone 
terminus. To avoid the inconvenience and possible dangers of 
changing rails as hitherto in leaving or arriving the trains were 
compelled to do, the platforms have been altered from one side of 
the building to the other. The south-west will, in future, be the 
departure side; the north-east the arrival, the travellers leaving 
Dublin passing the front of the terminus, and reaching this platform 
by a handsome colonnade, supported with metal pillars, and through 
a spacious ticket-office. On this the departure platform will now be 
found the waiting-rooms, and in an additional storey the offices of 
the traffic manager, engineer, and auditor, also spare rooms, suitable 
for branch company’s uses, all to the number of nine, opening on a 
corridor 800 feet in length. On the opposite side the arrival plat- 
form has now been formed. It opens on a magnificent colonnade, 50 
feet in width by 600 in length. This is appropriated to vehicles of 
every description, which can leave its inclosure with the utmost 
celerity. The alterations are decided improvements. They have, 
we understand. been carried out under the supervision of Mr. C. 
‘Wilkinson, of Westland-row. The interior of the station is being 
further beautified by the painting in bright colours of the roof, 
pillars, and delicate iron work of the spacious and graceful shed— 
the building, altogether, presenting a railway terminus in every way 
worthy of a great and enterprising company. 


DOOMED PROJECTIONS. 


TRE extent of disfiguration recently carried on in some of the 
principal streets in this metropolis, and in utter defiance of all local 
authority, and regard for symmetrical appearance, has suggested the 
desirability of a bill in parliament, to compel all proprietors of build- 
ings to remove unsightly projections at present in existence; as also 
to preclude the probability of futare attempts by builders or others 
to exceed the line which defines the contour of the streets. Ina 
previous number ® we pointed specially to one in Great Brunswick- 
street. then in progress of erection, and quoted a clause of the 
Metropolitan Building Act (London), providing against same, but it 
and several others have been since completed, to the great detriment 
of our otherwise beautiful city, and we trust that the most stringent 
provisions of the intgpded act will be speedily applied in all such 
cases. 


FREE OPENING OF THE GLASNEVIN BOTANIC 
GARDENS. 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate result of the agitation now being 
pressed for the above purpose, those who advocate—as we earnestly 
do—physical and mental recreation for ‘‘the sons of toil,” must at 
least appreciate the devotedness with which the committee are pur- 
suing their mission. From the numerous documents extensively 
circulated through the city, and which forcibly evidence the lauda- 
bility of the movement, we—in our desire to render every reason-— 


able publicity to the proceedings—quote the following from the most 
recent :—~ 


‘The Committee for promoting the freer opening of the Glasnevin 
Botanic Garden, believe they cannot better introduce their present 
appeal, than with the following quotation from the report of the 
select committee of the House of Commons, in 1836, on the Royal 
Dublin Society—‘ Your committee are of opinion that the Garden 
ought to be open to the public as many days as order therein will 
admit. It is obvious that the greater the amount of enjoyment 
and utility secured to the public, the more popular will be the So- 
ciety, and the greater the inducement to look upon it as a national 
institution.’ In this spirit we submit the following facts for con- 
sideration. 

“The Dublin Public Gardens.—In 1841 the Garden of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, Phoenix Park, was first opened to the public on Sun- 
duy at 2 p.m. The number of visitors, previously but 16,000 per 
annum, was at once raised to 97,405, and has since gone on steadily 
increasing, until it is now 156,701, of whom 134,926 are Sunday 
visitors, paying 1d. admission fee, and for whose good conduct the 
reports of the society bear ample testimony. The Royal Dublin 
Society bave not adopted this policy, with the exception of opening 
for a few hours on two working days in the week, they adhere to the 
system of former years at their Glasnevin Botanic Garden, which is 
the only public garden of its kind in the vicinity of Dublin. Ac- 
cordingly, we find but comparatively a small increase in the num- 
ber of their visitors. In 1849, the first year for which they furnish 
returns, they had 24,784; in 1859, 41,7386; and relative to the 
expenditure on the garden, we find the outlay fixed in 1815 at 
£1,500 per annum. It is now, after a lapse of forty-five years, but 
£1,700. 

‘“* Kew and Glasnevin Systems of Admission Compared.— During 
the summer months, the season for visiting a botanic garden, Kew 
Garden is open on Sunday from 2 p.m., and on the other days from 
1 p.m. to sunset. Glasnevin Garden is open to the members of the 
Society only on the Sunday. To the public it is open free on but three 
working days from 12 to 5, and on one day from 2 to 6. Now, if 
we suppose the Glasnevin system applied to Kew, the following 
would result. In 1857, out of 361,798 there were Sunday visitors 
185,599. All these shuuld be excluded; and then as Kew Garden 
is open free 12 hours on the six days, for every five that Glasnevin 
is, seven-twelvihs of the number of its working-day visitors, or 
90,C00, should be also excluded, leaving but 86,000 out of 862,000 
as eligible for admission. No one in Iondon would propose the 
adoption of a system involving the exclusion of nearly four-fifths of 
the visitors to Kew. May it not then be inquired why that system 
should be established and upheld in Dublin ? 

“ Present Position taken by the R. D. 8. on the Question.—The 
repeated refusals of the society to alter their system led to the for- 
mation of this committee, which after ascertaining that a very 
large proportion of their fellow-citizens coincided in opinion with 
them, decided on the 19th of February to make the following appli- 
cation to the society. ‘That our hon. secretaries be instructed to 
bring under the official notice of the Council of the Royal Dublin 
Society the existence and objects of the Committee, with the in- 
timation that we would only be too happy, should the Council by 
its spontaneous action anticipate the wishes of the great majority of 
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the citizens of Dablin, and the recommendations of the Science and 
Art Department, and thus render our further proceedings unneces- 
sary.’ This resolution having been conveyed to the Council of 
the Royal Dublin Society, was thus replied to:—‘ Royal Dublin 
Society, Kildare-street. March Ist, 1861. Gentlemen,—I did 
not fail to submit to the Council of this Society at their meeting 
on yesterday, your letter of the 22nd inat., together with the re- 
solution and pamphlet which accompanied it, advocating the 
opening of the Botanic Garden, the property of this Society, to 
the public on Sundays, &c., and I am directed to inform you that 
the Council have not power to carry the objects contemplated by 
your committee into effect. I am, &c., &., W. Edward Steele, 
M.D., Assistant Secretary.’ 

‘* How and for what the ‘ Property’ referred to in the preceding 
was acquired.—In 1791, and subsequent yeas, the Irish House of 
Commons granted divers sums for the specific purpose of establish- 
ing a Botanic Garden near Dublin for the instruction of farmers, 
gardeners, dyers, and other artizans, in their respective callings; 
and the Society, then called the ‘‘ Dublin Society,” being incorpo- 
rated and largely endowed by Parliament, for the ‘ Promotion of 
husbandry and other useful arts,’ was selected as the most fitting 
body to be intrusted with the application of the money, and with 
the carrying into effect the intention of the Legislature. Accord- 
ingly in 1795, when the several grants amounted in the aggregate 
to £1,200, that sum was expended by the Society in purchasing 
from certain tenants of the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, 
at Glasnevin, their interest in 16 Irish acres of land and the 
buildings thereon. The land thua acquired was forthwith laid out 
as a Botanic Garden, and the public requested to aid the Society 
by donations of seeds and plants, &c., in promoting the instruction 
and improvement of the artizans and agricultural classes; and in 
1796 the Society was able to invite those classes to attend lectures, 
and otherwise make use of that which was provided for them by a 
beneficent Parliament. 

“ Recapitulation.—It will, we hope, be conceded, that under the 
present system this garden is not used for the purpose for which it 
was founded — the instruction and improvement of the working 
classes. Nor can it be said the Society is therein engaged in carry- 
ing out the objects fur which it was incorporated, the title for all 
its grants and subsidies—‘ The promotion of a knowledge of hus- 
bandry and other useful arts among the natives of Ireland.’ The 
term ‘natives,’ was not intended by either their founders or by 
legislators to apply to the mid-day loungers and people of fortune, 
to whom only access is now granted. This garden is the only pub- 
lic Botanic Garden at or near Dublin, and it concerns all who are 
interested in the progress and elevation of our people to enquire 
why they should suffer under a disadvantage and disability not im- 
posed upon the people of London, or of any other capital city in 
Europe; and as all public institutions, in proportion to their public 
utility, have a title to State support, we may ask why should this So- 
ciety be allowed to interpose a barrier to the fitting endowment of our 
only Botanic Garden as a school for the study of nature, by having 
it complete in every department, and furnished with everything con- 
dacive to the rational enjoyment and instruction of the people, and 
as an institution progressing with kindred ones elsewhere, not 
stationary or stunted in its growth, by being restrained and dwarfed 
down to the limits fixed in 1815. In the solution of this question 
we confidently hope for the aid of all, whether Irishmen or English- 
men, who believe with us that it is by doing full and ample justice 
to our people their progress in the scale of nations is ensured, and 
they become the more and more interested in the constitutions and 
government under which they live, the more they share in all its 
privileges and advantages.” 


In reprinting the above we place implicit reliance on the pub- 
lished statements, that while the committee urge a principle mode- 
rately, they by no means desire to be considered, either collectively 
or individually, as occupying a position of antagonism towards the 
Royal Dublin Society, for which, as a national benefactor to science 
and art advancement, we—as all must—entertain every regard. 


THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Every stranger is struck with the noble pile of buildings connected 
with the Royal Dublin Society. The grand central mass is finely 
supported by the Agricultural Hall on the south-west side, and the 
National Gallery and Museum of Natural History on the south and 
north, The Museum, when opened to the public, will add to the 
intellectual enjoyments and promote a healthy progressive taste for 
practical science and art among the classes for whose use it is inten- 
ded, but we regret to say the Museum is yet in a very incomplete 
state. The building is finished, but the objects of its institution are 
yet unfulfilled. The Society has drawn largely on its resources to 
satisfy the conditions required by the Treasury. Nearly 12,0002. 
have been expended, of which the Society and the Government con- 
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tributed nearly equal proportions. There it.stands, a monument of 
architectural skill, and the public derive no benefit from its beauty 
beyond surveying its fine proportions. The cause of this backward- 
ness is the inability of the Society to arrange the immense collection 
of specimens in suitable cases. If the Society had not drawn on its 
resources for the Agricultural Hall, it would have money enough to 
supply cases. But the building fund for the Hall having amounted 
to 3,600/., and from a wish to avoid any further appeal to parliament, 
the committee having increased the sum they were under terms to 
raise for the Museum from 2,500/. to nearly 6,000., they have ex- 
hausted their resources and are necessitated to ask assistance from 
the Treasury. The sum required is not very large, only about 4,0001., 
and it is to be hoped in the miscellaneous estimates a vote for the 
amount will find a corner. The estimate, proposed by the Clerk of 
Works to the National Gallery, has been submitted to the Lords of 
the Treasury, and we believe, favourably entertained. Doctor Carte 
and his assistants have been for some time assiduously engaged in 
classifying and arranging the collection of specimens which in almost 
every department of natura] history is unusually rich. The Museum 
contains the following large and valuable collection :—The minera- 
logical and zoological collections of Leske, the German mineralogist, 
purchased for the Society by the nation; the great collection of 
Greenland minerals, formed by Sir Charles Giesecke ; the mineralo- 
gical collection of the late Baron Joy; a portion of the collection 
made durmg the geological survey of Ireland under Sir Richard 
Griffith, Bart.; the geological and zoological collections of Sir F. 

Id M‘Clintock, R.N., and other Arctic voyagers: the extensive 
and valuable collections of British mollusca, bequeathed to the 
Society by the late Mr. Thomas W. Warren ; together with a collec- 
tion of the birds of Ireland, deposited with the Society by the Royal 
Zoological Society of Ireland, and by Mr. Robert J. Montgomery ; 
the extensive zoological collections of the late Sir W. Jeffcott, of 
Penang ; the duplicates from the museum of the Hon. the East India 
Company, including valuable geological specimens from the Hima- 
laya mountains, presented by Sir Proby T. Cautley; a collection of 
the birds of Jamaica, presented by Mr. Thomas March, clerk of the 
crown; and a collection of the land and fresh-water mullusea of the 
same island, presented by Professor Adams; a valuable collection of 
the birds of Nova Scotia, presented by Captain Bland, RE.; a 
highly interesting and valuable zoological collection from the Crimea, 
made by Mr William Carte, surgeon to the Royal Hospital ; 
Thompson’s collection of crustacea, presented to the Society by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, together with several minor 
donations far to numerous to mention in detail. 

Bat this treasury of collections is useless for want of cases, and 
unless the government give a helping hand they are destined to 
remain for a long time in obseurity. We are not insensible to the 
liberality of the British government and parliament in enabling 
Dublin to enjoy the same advantages as Edinburgh in possessing a 
repository such as the Museum affords. We would be content with 
the fruits of that generosity, and impose on the Royal Dublin Society 
the completion of the work in putting up the neceasary fixtures 
provided always they were in a position to do so. If the Society was 
in funds, or if the members had exhibited any parsimony in supple- 
menting the public grant from their own pockets, we should certainly 
say the fixtures devolved on the Society, and were not strictly 
chargeable on the government. But when it is borne in mind that 
the Society has already expended, out of admission fees and sub- 
scriptions, the very large sum of ten thousand pounds for the Museum 
and Agricultural Hall, it is entitled to some consideration from the 
government. To Lord Derby’s ministry we owe the public grant for 
the Museum, and we are sure the present ministry will be equally 
liberal in assisting to complete the work of their predecessors. We 
are not too sanguine in hoping that the next estimates will contain 
such, an item, to render available, fur public and educational purposes, 
one of the finest collections in the empire outside the British 
Museum.—/Freeman. 


TURKISH BATHS AND EASTERN POPULATIONS. 


Dr. HAuGutTon recently addressed a letter to the Building News in 
which he says ‘‘ he saw no parallel in the East to the filth, vice, and 
misery of Liverpool,” which statement, together with various others 
referring to the Turkish Bath system, has been replied to by a cor- 
respondent of that paper in somewhat the following terms :— 

_ “Then he must be as blind as a mole. From my medical know- 
ledge of Eastern populations I assert, without fear of contradiction 
by any who have made use of their senses while travelling in Asia, 
that the vices prevalent among them are so horrible as to be un- 
imaginableby Englishmcn, and impossible to allude to more plainly. 
The horrors of the Turkish harem are revolting; abortion and in- 
fanticide are common and unpunished occurrences. The daughter 
of the Sultan died mad from being made the repeated victim of 
these crimes, while hundreds of men are rendered impotent by 
causes which the doctor ought so be able to guess. The French 
troops in Beyrout are suffering terribly from a certain malady. 
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Drankennesa is a vice more frequent among Moslems and Christians 
than is imagined. The former get drunk in their harems. The late 
Pascha of Damascus was notoriously addicted to this vice, while 
the Christians and their priests indulge in raki till they are rendered 
maudlin and faddled. The filthiness of the Christians is greater 
than that of the Moslems, from the latter keeping their heads 
shaved, but all are cursed with vermin. There are two Turkish 
baths at Beyrout, and as the floors are laid with drains, it is simply 
impossible for there ever to be half an inch of water on the floor. 
And, indeed, water is far too costly in that city to be used other- 
wise than most economically. 

‘‘ Dr. Haughton is mystified by reference to ‘ harrowing the head.’ 
Then I am very sure he never had a Turkish bath, or he would re- 

cognise & polite term for an operation which consists in the attendant 

scratching with his nails the head of the attendant after it is well 
soaped. As for ‘ rinsing,’ if the Doctor should ever have heard of a 
dictionary of the English language, edited by an Englishman—a 
certain Samuel Johnson, LL.D., and could obtain reference toa 
copy of the work, he will find therein that to rinse means ‘to wash, 
to cleanse by washing, to wash the soap out of clothes,’ and, there- 
fore, out of hair. 

‘‘One word to the Turkish bath. European residents in the East 
rarely indulge in it, and a reference to Porter's ‘ Handbook for 
Syria and Palestine,’ intro. p. 54, will show what opinion that well- 
informed Orientalist entertained of it. During seven years’ residence 
he never but once entered a Turkish bath, and reports the opinion 
of a medical friend that the ‘torture process’ ‘may have the effect 
of irritating the cuticle, and weakening the frame,’ which I fully 
believe. 

‘¢ During a tolerably long residence in the East I have refrained 
from these baths, to which I impute my freedom from boils, diarrhea, 
and fever, although when in Russia, North Germany, and even 
Paris, I freely indulge in Russian baths, which are as refreshing and 
invigorating as the Turkish ones are enervating aud abominable.” 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


The site and general plan of the building for the Great Exhibition 
of 1862 have been decided upon by the Commissioners. The part 
of South Kensington adjacent to the Museum and bordering upon 
the Horticultural Society’s new gardens has been selected as the 
locality. The building will cover an area somewhat exceeding 26 
acres, being greater by more than three acres than the space occupied 
by the Exhibition of 1851. There will be nearly 200,000 feet more 
flooring, without counting the 300,000 feet which will be appropriated 
to the wings, than were required by its predecessor. The forthcoming 
atructure will be 200 feet high at its greatest altitude—the domes— 
while the greatest height of the Hyde Park Palace was oniy 160 
feet. The new building will be 1,200 feet long and 700 wide, while 
the former was 1,200 feet long and 400 wide. The contractors have 
undertaken the erection for £200,000 the estimated cost being 
£300,000 ; the remaining £100,000 to be paid to them in case the 
profits exceed £500,000, a sum which they did exceed in 1851. 
Instead of the structure being composed of glass and iron—the chief 
materials of the Hyde Park Palace—the Commissioners have resolved 
that the elevations for the new building shall be for the most part 
constructed of brick, in order to afford a better protection for the 
valuable fabrics and the rare works of art which are expected to be 
on exhibition. The time of its existence is to extend from May Ist 
to October 15th ; and it is understood that the opening and closing 
ceremonies will be under the personal supervision of her Majesty. 


ee 
SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 


Tnis style is exhibited solely in churches, and other ecclesiastical 
structures, and prevailed from the time of the conversion of the 
Saxons to the Norman conquest. 

When the Saxons first obtained possession of the country, they 
were pagans; a barbarous race, much inferior to their predecessors, 
the Britons, in the cultivation of the civilized arts. It would appear 
that they did erect some buildings of importance, as we find Gregory 
the Great giving permission to St. Augustine to make use of their 
temples for the purpose of Christian worship ; but of what description 
such buildings were, we have no conception; nor, indeed, are we 
certain that they did not employ such buildings as they found already 
erected in the country, rather than erect new ones for themselves. 
Be this, however, as it may, we are here only concerned with their 
Christian edifices. Of these, the first, occupied by the missionary 
Augustine, was one at Canterbury, dedicated to St. Martin, which 
Bertha, the Christian queen of the pagan king, Ethelbert, had been 
in the habit of using. ‘This, however, was not a Saxon edifice, but 
probably a church of the ancient Britons which had escaped destruc- 
tion by their treacherous allies. From this it is evident that many 
churches were erected even in St. Augustine's time, and of the erec- 
tion of some of these we have authentic records. The first erected 


was the cathedral church of Canterbury, built on the site of an old 
Roman church, and which St. Augustine dedicated under the title of 
Christ’s Church. 

Within thirty years from Augustine's death, Paulinus had suc- 
ceeded in converting to Christianity, Edwin, the king of Northumbria, 
and became bishop of that province. His see was fixed at York, 
where Edwin immediately set about building him a church, which 
we learn was built of timber, and dedicated in the name of St. Peter. 
From such humble beginnings arose the splendid cathedral which now 
adorns that city. This timber-structure was erected previous to the 
baptism of the king: shortly after that event, however, he took care, 
by the direction of Paulinus, to build in the same place a larger and 
nobler church, of stone, within which the smaller building, which he 
had first erected, was enclosed. During the erection of this building, 
Edwin was assassinated by his pagan subjects, and the church was 
completed by his successor, Oswald. After this, Paulinus crossed the 
Humber to preach the gospel at Lincoln, where he succeeded in con- 
verting the reeve or governor of the city, who was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and who undertook the erection of a large and 
magnificent church of stone in that place. It was destroyed by the 
Danes, and afterwards rebuilt by Gilbert de Goure, earl of Lincoln. 
Paulinus is also said, by historians, to have built the church at South- 
well, Nottinghamshire, which still exists, and in a good state of pre- 
servation; but evidently much of its architecture is of a later date 
than that of Paulinus. At the close of the seventh century, St. 
Chad, bishop of York, built a church at Barton-upon-Humber, where 
there is still standing an edifice of undoubtedly Saxon character. 
The successor of St. Chad was a man of somewhat different stamp, 
of the name of Wilfrid. Active, persevering, and accomplished, he 
added considerably to the temporal dignity of the church, and was 
one of the greatest builders amongst the Saxon bishops. He was 
only thirty-five years of age when he entered upon his duties as 
bishop of York, and one of the first objects to which he gave his 
attention, was the cathedral. He found the church built by Edwin 
and Oswald in a state of miserable neglect, the old roof dropping 
with rain-drops, and the windows open to the weather, and giving 
entrance to the birds, which made their nests inside the building. 
He repaired it substantially, “ roofing it with lead,” (being probably 
of thatch originally) ‘* and prevented the entrance of birds and rain 
by putting glass into the windows, yet such glass as allowed the light 
to shine within. He also washed the walls of the old building, ‘‘ and 
made them, as the prophet says, whiter than snow.” St. Wilfrid 
seems to have been the first to introduce the use of glazed windows 
into England, the light having been previously admitted into their 
buildings by openings covered with trellis-work, or with dressed skins 
of beasts, or sometimes with transparent horn or hair-curtains, 
Wilfrid bad his glass from France; and Benedict Biscop, at a later 
period, is said to have brought from the same country artisans, to 
teach the English the method of its manufacture. Some repated 
remains of this church at York, have been discovered beneath the 
present cathedral. At Ripon, Wilfrid built another church “ of 
polished stone, with columns variously ornamented, and porches ;” 
but his most famous work is the church at Hexham, which is des- 
cribed in glowing colours by Stephen Eddius, a cotemporary with 
Bede. He assures us that it had not a rival on this side of the Alps. 
Deep foundations, he says, were dug in the ground for the construc- 
tion of subterraneous chapels, and passages of communication. On 
these foundations walls were raised to a prodigious height, and were 
divided into three stages or stories, supported on square pillars and 
polished columns of different marbles. The capitals of the pillars and 
the arcades, and arch-walls of the sanctuary, were adorned with 
sculpture, paintings, and figures in relief, judiciously coloured ; blue, 
green, and yellow, being the more predominant hues. The church 
was surrounded by galleries inside, and divided by inclosures and 
staircases, so that you might make the circuit of the building with- 
out being seen from below. In the galleries above and below, were 
chapels dedicated to Our Lady and St. Michael, to apostles, martyrs, 
and confessors, all provided with the necessary ornaments. 

Benedict Biscop was another builder, who erected the monasteries 
of Monk-Wearmouth and Jarrow; heseems to have brought masons 
and other artificers from Fance. He was a cotemporary with Wilfred, 
and lived at the close of the seventh century. Adhelm, at a some- 
what later period, was the founder of the abbey of Malmsbury, and 
two charches in the same town, one within the abbey and the other 
without, for the villazers or townspeople ; he also built churches at 
Dorchester. The church of St. Peter at York, was rebuilt about the 
middle of the eighth century, in consequence of having suffered from 
fire in 741; it is described by Alciam in his poem de Pontificibus et 
Sanctis Eccles. Ebor.; who makes particular mention of its pillars, 
arches, vaulted roofs, windows, porticos, galleries, &c., which are the 
characteristics of a finished building. 

Acca, bishop of Hexham, was the builder of a noble church at that 
place, and is said to have adorned the side-walls with little taber- 
nacles or shrines, arching over altars in honour of apostles and 
martyrs; at which the people often knelt in prayer, and on which 
were placed caskets, containing sacred relics, A new church erected 
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Miscellaneous, 


New Work on Tiwerr Roors.—We learn that a comprehensive 
illustrated book on the above important department of building 
construction is in course of preparation for press by Messrs. Atchley 
and Co., publishers, Great Russell-street, London. It will contain 
most valuable working details, full size, and judging from the 
general style in which some excellent professional works have been 
produced at same establishment, we have every reason to expect 
that the new comer will be an important acquisition. It might not 
be amiss to suggest, that such of our readers as have executed timber 
roofa of other than ordinary construction, would communicate par- 
ticulars to that firm. We believe a companion work on “iron 
roofs” will soon follow, and to this our suggestion would equally 
apply. 

OTRADE CaTALocues.—Occasionally we referred to some illus- 
trated catalogues produced by English and Scotch manufacturers, 
and in fact forming both interesting and instructive volumes in 
various branches, but we are pleased to see that there still remains 
amongst ourselves a sufficiently enterprising spirit to render available 
the capabilities of our townsmen in the typographical arts, and we 
desire specially to notice a catalogue of goods manufactured by 
Messra. Kennan & Son, of Fishamble Street, in this city. It com- 
prises illustrations of wire fences, and the various tools and strainers 
requisite for their erection, sawing machines, circular and otherwise, 
chests of workmen’s tools, agricultural and washing machines, gar- 
den furniture, steam engines, entrance gates, &c., in all, some 70 
diagrams, and is altogether a very creditable little work. 

Nove_tTy AND Errictency oF Mopirn AcrievhtuRAL Ma- 
CUINERY.— We have been favored with a copy of Messrs. Richmond 
and Norton's new Implement Catalogue, issued at their depot, South 
John-street, Liverpool, descriptive and illustrative of a new series of 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. These are now so well 
known that it is scarcely necessary that we should recommend all 
thrifty farmers to supply themselves with the newly improved 
machines for the preparation of food for cattle.—Liverpool Post. 

STRIKE OF PAINTERS, PLUMBERS, AND GLAZIERS, OF WOL- 
VERUAMPTON.—The painters, plumbers, and glaziers of Wolver- 
hampton are on strike. Up to about four weeks ago their wages 
were 22s. a week for working ten hours and a-half a day—namely, 
from six to half-past five, with half an hour for breakfast 
and an hour for dinner. At that time they applied for a rise in 
their wages of 2s. per week. The masters gave them Is., and it 
is said promised the other shilling on a future occasion. Three 
weeks ago the men applied to their employers to complete their 
promise, and also to reduce the work by half an hour a day. A 
few of the unimportant employers acceded to the request; but the 
others declining to give any satisfactory reply, the men struck work 
last Monday morning. Since then the masters have met and re- 
solved to concede the half hour, but refuse to increase the wages. 
On this decision being notified to the men, they resolved not to 
return to work till the masters had complied with the whole of 
their demands. The masters assert that they made no promise at 
the time of the last advance, and they are now prepared to give 
either the 1s. advance or to concede the half hour, but they are 
not disposed to do both; and they say that generally their cus- 
tomers are supporting them in this determination. 

Incenious Sarery RarLway.—An ingenious invention by Mr. 
Wright, of Lombard-street, London, is at present attracting much 
attention. It is designed to render almost impossible accidents upon 
railways, and the plan is so simple and so forcible as to merit it all 
the interest with which it is regarded. It comprises a safety-kirb and 
life-guard, the former being, in fact, an aditional rail, which is 
elevated on each side of the ordinary way. At each corner of the 
carriages life-guards or supports are placed, which, in the event ofa 
wheel breaking or any similar accident, descend upon the elevated 
rails, entirely preventing the carriages from capsising or leaving 
the way. . 

Farm Burtptnes ann Lasoursrs’ DwEt.ines.—Amongst the 
applicants for loans under Landed Property Improvement Ac€ in 
the former department are— 


Charles Conyears, Castletown, Limerick, wes . £500 
George Vesey Stewart, Lisbeg, &c., Dungannon, _... 500 
Richard Grove Annesley, Annesgrove, Fermoy, eee 155 
John Blakeney, Graignebann, Tyaquin, Galway, eee 400 
James Fetherstone H., Ballintober, Moycashel, eee 400 
Stephen E. Collis, East and West Shanaway, Kerry,... 750 
Beecher P. Fleming, Derrylea, Kildare, eae oes 990 
Total, eae eee oes £3,695 
And in the latter— 

St. John Blacker, Tullahinch, Kerry, ... eee eee §=—9£ 4000 
Fulke Greville, M.P., Delvin, Westmeath, ... ove 750 
e £1,150 


Axcient AND Mopirn Ink Manuracrurers.—A sort of re- 
flection appears to be cast on the boasted progress of mankind ia 
the operative arts, when the fact is brought prominently before us, 
that manuscripts written before the tenth century have for the most 
part retained the original blackness of their ink, whilst documents 
written since that peried for the most part show indubitable signs of 
perishing or perishableness, so far as relates to their ink. Many, 
doubtless, who peruse this need not go beyond their own family re- 
cords for proof of that here stated. Many a letter penned not more 
than ten years ago shows unmistakeable signs of perisbableness as 
toitsink. Why is this? How comes it that ancient and medieval 
people could manufacture permanent inks, whilst we, with all our 
boasted chemical resources, so often fail? Theanswer is plain enough. 
Fast writing is a desideratum as well as permanence of writing. 
Now, fast writing involves easy flowing, and easy flowing demands 
a thin ink. Charcoal may be powdered very fine, and it may be 
suspended for a time in gum water, or thick material similarly 
mucilaginous, but it cannot be dissolvcd; and herein lies at once the 
difficulties of using it, and the permaneiice of it where used. The 
liquid modern inks are in point of fact dye-stuffs, and the processes 
of dyeing were very little understood previously to the tenth century. 


THE Turkish BAto.—This is now beyond doubt one of the insti- 
tutions of this country. We have long been famed for our medical 
schools and practitioners, and it is one of the most remarkable facts 
that the Turkish Bath should, in presence of these, have sprung up 
with greater vigour in Ireland than in either England or Scotland. 
It is said that medical men are generally opposed to innovation. If 
it be so, how is it that this innovation has made such way, exactly 
when the faculty may be supposed to be the most capable of offer- 
ing effective resistance? We believe that the profession is more 
liberal now, as it is unquestionably more enlightened, than when the 
above was predicted of it; and that now really enlightened men, 
such as this country boasts of, are ready to seize upon every means 
which human ingenuity places at their disposal, for the alleviation 
of pain and preservation of life. Dut there is reason to believe that 
the Turkish Bath is not such an innovation as some suppose. Dr. 
Barter has received from the east, through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Urquhart, what is in reality a revival and more perfect develop- 
ment of the old Irish Tigh fallais. ‘The Milesians may have broaght 
the institution with them from the east, or it may have sprang out 
of the necessities and ingenuity on the green isle of the west. But 
now east and west have met in the south of Ireland, and amid the 
Groves of Blarney the Irish Bath has been brought to the present 
stage of perfection in the hands of Dr. Barter. Dr. Barter is nota 
man for keeping his light under a bushel. Hence it is that from 
Blarney the bath has spread, until now every province can boast of 
more than one in operation or in course of erection. The metropolis 
itself has one on each side of the river, and the bath at Lincoln 
Place is at once an ornament and a sanitary acquisition to the city. 


THe PROGRESS OF SCIENCE.—It is delightful to see many 
reasons for believing that science, technically sv called, is becom- 
ing more and more interesting to the general public. At one time 
the genius for discovery was a perilous gift; and those who pos- 
sessed it were looked upon with an evil eye, as persons in the 
service of witchcraft and necromancy. A life passed in gazing 
on the stars and among the mysteries of numbers and diagrams, 
or one spent in the laboratory, was too removed for the ways of 
common life to scem to have any lawful object in view, or to pos- 
sess adequate attractions for men, unless in the awful compensa- 
tions of communion with the lower world. Although the long 
period of conflict between the rights of mind and the despotisia 
of superstition ceased many centuries ago to be universal, there 
still remained those hindrances to a popular science, which arise 
out of the essential nature of discovery in unfamiliar studies, ex- 
cept when these are removed by the method of exposition which 
was destined to be the birth of a later epoch. A cliange, how- 
ever, has taken place, and the numerous lectures upon every 
valuuble branch of science, now being everywlicre delivered to 
crowded audiences, cannot fuil to reverse the past, and make the 
names of our scientific benefactors as much household words as 
formerly they were proscribed or were heard only within the circle 
of professional life. 


ARCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP.—We learn that Mr. Thos. 
Turner, architect, and Mr. Thomas Drew, architect, have entered 
into partnership, and their offices will be in Belfast. 


Professor Davy, Royal Dublin Society, commences on the even- 
ing of the 17th inst. a course of six lectures on “The history, che- 
mical constitution, properties, and agricultural applications of the 
most important natural and artiticial manures.” 


There are 31,000 miles of railway in the United States. Their 
average cost and equipage is 36,000 duls. per mile. The cost of 
operating a mile of railway paying a dividend is 2,000 dols. per 
mile a year. The roads which pay ten per cent. dividend—groes 
—6,000 dols. per mile 


—_— — —_——————S 


A new church is to be erected at Piltown, county Kilkenny. 

The committee of the Protestant Orphan Refuge are about having 
saudry building works done at their house (late St. Steplen’s 
school), Haddington-read, according to plans and specifications 
by Mr. Rawson Carroll, architect. 

A new lunatic asylum for the Co. Monaghan is to be erected. 
There is to he another for the Co. Mayo, for which Mr. George 
Wilkinson is the urchitect. 

A som of £1,600 is still required to enable the committee for 
rebuilding St. Andrew’s Chureh to proceed. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners subwitted a design which would cost £9,000. 

The consulting engineer to the Sligo Extension line reports that 

tween Longford aud Boyle fencing and eartliworks are in active 
progress, masonry advanced, bride over rive Boyle all but eomplete, 
and other works forward; also that between Boyle and Sligo earth- 
works are in an advanced state, all principal bridges complete, six- 
teen miles of line—seven only being continuous — constructed, and 
two amd a-half of permanent way laid down. Same® engiueer re- 
ports that in re Liffey branch line contract has been let, and, ar- 
rangements for obtaining possession of land sufficiently forward to 
admit of early commencemeat of works. 


The towns of Thurles and Skibbereen are ta be placed under the 
Towns’ Improvement Act. 

Exuieirion or Picrures.—There is at present on exhibition at 
the ante-room, Kotundo, an extensive collection of pictures by 
British and continental artists. 

IMPROVEMENTs IN CiONMEL.—The enlargement of our butter 
market house, through the liberality of Mr. Baywell, M.P., is pro- 
gressing towards completion. When finshed, Clonmel will be able 
to boast of a first-class market, under proper and careful supervision, 
aud with first-class accommodation—a market inferior to no other 
in the country, and one that will bring back that large share 
of trade that our town once possessed before the ‘demon of discord” 
raised its horrid front amongst us. In the same locality we perceive 
the shambles are undergving an entire reconstruction, and on a very 
commodious plan. ‘The change will be esteemed as a boon both by 
buyers and sellers. Lately some well appointed victualling esta- 
blishments have been opened in our principal streets, and the num- 
ber of 6ur unoecupied houses has lessened in the same proportion. 
Indeed idle premises are, we are glad to say, ‘few and far between ;” 
and, passing through the Main-stret, a decided change for the 
better mast be perceived. There still remain two or three un- 
sightly objects: we allude to the very dilapidated remains of the 
sulnous houses which were removed under the operation of the 
towns’ improvement act. The sites are good; and, from what we 
can learn, advantageous terms would be held out by the lessor to 
parties willing to treat for these premises.— Clonmel Chronicle. 


A PERFECT WATCH FOR 30s. 


Superior finished movements, jewelled In two holes, | 


in stout engine-turned Silver Cuses, and hard enamel | the cost 30s. Silver, £3 Gold. 
Presentation Watches. 
With engraved backs, to carry out emblematically 
any particular object. Price, Gold from 6 Guineas. 
Watclies for Sporting, Medical, Astronomical and 


Dial. Coustructed to go while winding, and con- 
taining some of the newest improvements Price 
otily 30s. Sent post free and safe on receipt of a post 
office order for that amount, including-a shilling for 
postage, by Enwaxp Lever, Watch Manufacturer 
and Jeweller, Hooper-street, Goswell-street, London. 

“This is a strong serviceable Watch, and well 
adapted for youth's or for ordinary wear."—Standard, 


Lever’s Celebrated 3-Guinea Watches. 
First-class highly finished jewelled movements 


Scientific purposes. 


Hunting Watches. 


Have an additional case to protect the glass and 
face from injury. This extrain the Watch, increases mired for its neatness und elegance. 


Just published. The Illustrated Treatise 


Oa Watches and Jewellery, 
Post free, for two stamps, entitled: 
What to Buy and Where to Buy it. 
“ Containing a large amount of useful information 


exhibition at the Royal Dublin Society’s Spring Show; Messrs. 
Musgrave, Brothers, of Belfast, iron workers, have engaged a large 
stand, and no doubt will present an attractive display. Indeed, 
generally speaking, we learn that Irish manufacturers have come 
forward most spiritedly, but of this and other particulars we shall 
be better enabled to speak in our next number. 

Tut Borovucu or Dusun Bitu.—Application will be made 
to Parliament during the present session for Icave to insert a 
clause in this bill, to authorise the Corporation of Dublin to 
enter into contracts fur paving and lightimg the streets. 


TENDERS 


For four cottages to be erected at Buxton, Sundays Well, Cork, for Mr. William 
Lee. Mr. Richard K. Brush, architect. 


In Brick. In Stone. 
Richard Burke és ee es §6=— 21, 200 £1,240 
M‘Sweeny and Clayton ee ee 1,137 
Edward Martin és ee se 1,125 1,030 
Richard Martin ; on Se aa 1,085 
Simon Kenefick (accepted) .. ee 920 950 


THEATRE ROYAL. 


Tur Cotieex Biwy.—Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boncteault make their first ap- 
pearance at the Theatre Royal this (Easter Monday) evening in this draina, 
which is a tale of Irish life suid tu be replete with interest. The fame of the 
gentleman in the capacity of author and actor has been long since heralded, 
and the lady is also represented to be a charming and accomplished actress. 
We shall have oceasion to speak more fully in our next. 


Notre —We are unavoidably obliged to hold over our “Column for Crafts- 
men,” till next publication. 


Co Correspondents. 


A. H. & Co., New York (Received; thanks); J. P., Rue Fontaine, Paris (We 
publish only f@cice a month; what are your terms fur correspondence on scien- 
tific and artistic subjects 7). 


NOTICE. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Roe, Printer and Publisher, 42, Maxssor-stuect, 
DUBLIN. . 

(g" NOTICE.—AIl Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, §c., should be addressed to ** The Publisher of the 
Dosuin Buttver,” 42, MABBOT-STREET. All other Communi- 
cations should be addressed to the “ Proprietor and Editor,” 17, 
LOWER GAKDINER-STREET. 


The Sultan Scarf Pin. 
A very fashionable article of jewellery, much ad- 
Price, 33, 64d., 


post free for stamps to that amount. 


Cameo Scarf Pins. 
A richly carved female's head, elegantly mounted, 
price 8s. 6d. entitled, 
Beauty ; 
Also the fashionable Scarf Pin, 
Garibaldi, 
Being a correct likeness, richly carved in Cameo. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
The Empress Brooch. 
This is the fashionable Brooch of the present day, 


with patent escapements, and hard enwnel Sunk | for those who intend purchasing a Watch, and peing exactly similar to the one made for h 
: | ? ) i er Impe- 
Seconds Dial in elegantly engravedand cnyine-turned | valuable advice to these who already possess one.” | rial Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. P 


deuble-backed 
Silver, with maintaining power to go wile winding, | Chains, &c., 
and all the latest improvements. 
man, and will lust a lifetime, wiile its attractive and Lever Watch. 


of the Nobleman.” Price only 3 Guineas. 


eases, manufuctnred from the best | With engravings of Watches, Patterns of Jewellery, 
By Eowarp Lever, 

| Watchmaker and Jeweller to Her Imperial Majesty 
“This Watch is sufficiently strong for the working the Empress of the French, Inventor of the Patent 
The Binnacle Chronometer, 
nee renders it well worthy of the Hooper-street, Goswell-street, London. 

“By the aid of this book persons residing at any 


This article of jewellery is universally admired for 
its elegunt and majestic appearance, and forms a 
very suitable present tor alady. Price 8@, 6d. 

Silver Watch Chains having gone out of fashion, 
we have discontinued selling them, 

Good Soiid Albert Chains, 18s. each. Superior 
make, 224. A variety of patterns to select from. 

Ladies’ Guard Chains. from 26s. exch. 


&c., 


Ladies’ Gold Watches. 
With elegantly engraved Gold Dials, from 4 Guineas. 


part of the Globe can select, with the greatest 
certainty, the Watch best adabted to their use.— 
| Sent post free for two stumps direct from Hooper- 


“These Watches are all that can be desired in street, Goswell-street, London.” 


finish, taste, aud design, and Jeave nothing to be 


12.000 of these Watches in the hands of the public 


wished for but the money to buy them with.— attests the value of this invention. 


Standard. 
Gentlemen’s Gold Wa‘ches, from 5 Guineas. 


First cluss highly finished movements. jewelled in 
all the necessary holes with patent escapements, | 
maintaining power to go whife winding. and all the 


latest improvements. 


engine-turned double backed solid Guid cases, and 
hard enamel Sunk Scconds Dinlprice, from 5 Guineas. 


Or with elegant Gold Diuls, 10s. extra. 
Chronometer Balance Watches. 


To go in any climate whether hot or cold. These 
Watches are so correctly, adjusted that they will 
with equal accuracy in extremes of tem- 

Price, in Silver, from 8 


Guineas; Gold, from 14 Guineas. 


withont varyi 


On board H.MLS. A-frenture. in the Arctic Kegtons, 
fur two years the ship's time was kept by one of 
Levyr's Watches, all other Watehes on board having 
stopped. 

OPINIOYS OF THE PRESS, 
“The fact of these Watches being made entirely 


Elegantly engraved and 4. ¢males will at once account for their extraordinary 


cheapness “— Morning Star. 
“A good Watch at a trifling cost "— Weekly Times. 
“In taste, elegance, and design, these Watches 
' surpass everything." — Globe, 
| Prize Medals awarded by the Paris Exhibition, the 
National Academy of Science, Paris, and the Society 
of Arts, Londun. 


Gold Pencil Case for 3s. 


| Post free for 36 stamps. 


Gentiemen’s Guard Chains, from 26s, each. 

The fact that we can sell a Good Solid Albert 
Chain for 18s. and a Serviceable Watch for 308, suffl- 
ciently proves the cheapness of our articles. . 

Every Watch warranted, and sent free and safe by 
post, 6» receipt of a remittance, 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Eowarp 
Lever, at the General Post Ojfice, London. 

Old Watches, Go'd, Silver, Plate, Diamonds, &c., 
bought or taken in exchange for new articles—the 
full value allowed, 

EDWARD LEVER, Watch Manufacturer and 
Jeweller, Hooper-street, Goswell-street, London. 

Persons residing in any purt of the Globe, need not 
hesitate to forward remittances to this estavlishment, 
all orders by post receiving immediate attention, 
every article sent out being carefully and securely 
packed in boxes made expressly for transmission, to 
guard against the possibility of loss or injury. 

Captains, Merchants, Shippers, and Wholesale 
Buyers treated liberally with. 
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THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


For the Farm or Workshop, all sizes. 


SAWS. 


Crogg-cut, Hand, Pruning, and all 
kinds, of the best quality. 


AXES. 


\\ The American Axes for felling. 
also Carpenters’ and Wheelers’ 
Adzes and Hatchets, of every de- 
scription, at 


Ty 
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Mit ARTIST WAREHOUSB AND 
| | PLANE MANUFACTORY, 
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| 85, GOLDEN-LANE, DUBLIN, 
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SUCCESSORS TO 
JOSEPH BOOTH, 
No connexion with any other house. 
OsstRvE— 
85, GOLDEN-LANE, DUBLIN. 


SITES FOR DETACHED HOUSES—BRAY LINE. 
HE Lands of FOXROCK, GALLOPING-GREEN, and KERRYMOUNT, 


are now being laid out for 
DETACHED VILLAS, 


and will be let at very moderate rents, in large or small lots, from half an acre upwards, at from £6 to £12 
per statute acre. They command inaynificent views of sea and mountain, are but two miles from Kings. 
town and Monkstown, and a few minutes’ walk of Stillorgan station at one end, and Carrickinines at the 
other, besides which a new station will shortly be established between them on the lands of Foxrock. 
whereby the entire of this beautiful building district will be within from two to ten minutes of railway 
accommodation, 

A few superior sites will be reserved for Terraces, with and without pleasure ground in front. 

A large number of lots have been already let, some of the houses are nearly flhished, wid others in 
progress. Omnibusses will shortly ply between Foxrock and Kingstown for bathing, shopping, &c. 

Lease for ever. Landed Estates Court title for most of the property; the rest is held direct from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

N.B.—Bricks, Stone, Sand, and Lime on the property. Lithographed maps, showing the new roads, 


&c., may be hud from 
BENTLEY AND SON, 
GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


HURLFORD FIRE-CLAY DEPOT, 
47, COOK-STREET, GLASGOW. 
Bas ROBSON begs to draw the attention of Gentlemen and Farmers 
to his superior 


CATTLE TROUGHS FOR FEEDING CATTLE, 


Which were awarded the First Prize at the Glasgow Highland Agricultural Show, in August, 1857; at 
Aberdeen, September, 1858; at Glasgow Local Show, June, 1855; and at other Agricultural Shows; and 
Medal, 1859, at Edinburgh Highland Agricultural Show. 
HORSE MANGERS WITH GRUEL-BOX, SINGLE MANGERS, PIG TROUGHS, SHEEP TROUGHS, 

Always on hand, GAs Retorts, FLUE Covers, Fink Bricks, Flooring Ties, Plain and Ornamental 
CHimnty Cans, Grounb Fire-ciay of best quality; Oncomes for Vents, Ventlings, round and oval; Patent 
Square Ventlings for to prevent back smoke, and give good ventilation into rooms; Stack Pillars, which 
were awarded the Silver Medal at Glasgow, June, 1859; at Edinburgh Highland Agricultural Show, August, 
1859; SEWERAGE Pires, from 2-inch up to 24-inch bore, which were awarded the First Prize ot £5 at Edin- 
burgh Highland Agricultural Show, August, 1859; Fileup Drain Pirks, which were awarded the First 
Prize at the Highland Agricultural Shows— Aberdeen, September, 1858, and Edinburgh, August, 1859. 

All Orders sent to the above Address will be promptly executed. 
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TO THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
SWINBURN’S TRANSPARENT OAK, SATIN, AND MAHOGANY 


e STAINS, for DEAL, PINE, &c., are acknowledged by Architects and Builders to be the best 
of any Stains yet introduced. These Stains in no way obscure the natural grain and feathery appear- 
ance of the Wood, but bring it out in a beautiful manner, the effect surpassing the ordinary mude of 
Painting, as well as the costly process of Graining, and at less than one-half their cost. 

The OAK STAIN of Four Tones of Colour, is sold ready for using, at per Gallon—Extra Deep, 78° 6d.; 
Deep and Middle, 7s.; Pale, 6s. They require no sizing, except as a matter of economy to save varnish. 


Specimens, with Testimonials, free upon application to 


Fs SWINBURN, 
22, BUSH-LANE, CANNON-STREE 


Agents for North Ireland— 
MESSRS. E. WALKINGTON AND SON, BELFAST. 


T, LONDON. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT 


BOOTH, BROTHERS, 
63, UPPER STEPHEN-STREET. 


GRINDSTONES. | \[*°S": 


[Apri 15, 1861. 
Isaac & W. R. FARRELL, 
ARCHITECTS, ETC., 

Beg to inform Builders and others that they have 
added a Measurine and VaLoation Branca to their 
Office, for which they have secured efficient Assis- 
tants, to enable them henceforth to supply Estimates, 
Valuations, and Measurement of Ari 
as formerly carried on for many years by Mr. Isaac 

FARRELL, of this Firm. i 
OrFicek—25, LINCOLN-PLACE. 
TO CONTRACTORS. 
\ R. WM. DOOLIN, Burtprne Sur- 
I VEYor and M«asurer, is prepared to afford 
Contractors all information as to prime cost on all 
material; take out Quantities, and prepare Esti- 
mates.—Offices, 27. TALBOT-STREET. 
W. MAXWELL, 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER AND 
BALLIN ASLOE. 
SQUARES—W. F, STANLEY? 
IMPROVED. 
Recommended in “ The Engineer” 
and “Builder.” 42 in., 5s. and 
7s. 6d.; 31 in., 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d; 
23 in., 2s. 6d. and 4s. Im ‘ 
Architects’ Scales, Boxwood, 2s, 
Gd.; Ivory, 8s.; by post. Improved 
Architects’ Drawing Instrumeuts. 
List of Prices on application, Z 
Manuracrory—3, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W. C. 


| hoe EODOLITES, LEVELS, CIR- 

CUMFF RENTERS, MATHEMATICAL DRAWING Ly- 
STRUMENTS, SCALES, RuLus, Tapes, T SQUARES, &c. 

JOUN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Lambeth. near Astley’s Theatre, respectfully calls 
attention to his Stock of the above articles, manufae- 
tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 
cousiderably lower than ever charged for articles of 
similar quility. An illustrated price list forwarded 
free on application. 8-inch Dumpy Level complete, 
6 guineas; 10-ineh ditto, 8 guineas; 14-inch ditto, 10 
guineas; with compass, 1 guinea each extra. Best 
5 inch Theodolite, divided on Silver, 18 guineas, 


‘URVEYING, ENGINEERING, 
k) ARCHITECTURE, &c. — PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION is given in SURVEYING, Levelling, 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, Building, Draught- 
ing, Mapping, Measuring and Valuing of Land, 
Timber, Buildings, &c., by Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, 
and LEW1sS, Civil Eugineers, Architects, Sur- 
veyors, ete, in a short Course of Instruction on 
moderate terms, including FIELD WORK and the 
use of the INSTRUMENTS. For Prospectuses, 
ap} ly at the Ottices, 24, Guilford-st , Russeil-square, 

N.B —An Architectura’, Engineering, and Meécha- 
nical Class for Architects, Builders, Engineers’ 
sons, ete., on moderate terms, including instruction 
in Drawing, Coloring, Taking out Quantities, efe. 

TO BRASSFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, REFI- 

NERS, ETC. | , 
MHE PATENT 
PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE 

COMPANY beg to call the atten- 
tion of all users and shippers of 
Melting Pots to the great supe- 
riovity of the PATENT’ CRU- 
CIBLES, which have been used 
during the last three years by 
some of the largest melters in 
England and abroad. In addition 
o their capabilities of melting 
an average thirty- 
five to forty pourings, they are unaffected by 
change ot tempera‘ure, never crack, but can 
be used till worn out, requiring only one an- 
nealing for several days’ work, and become heated 
much more rapidly than ordinary pots, effecting 
thereby a saving of more than fifty per cent. in time, 
‘labour, fuel, and waste. ‘The. Patent Plumbago 
Crucible Company also manufacture and import 
clay crucibles, muffles, portable furnaces, sublimate 
pans and covers, glass pots, all descriptions of fire- 
standing gcods, and every requisite for the assayer 
and dentist. 

For Lists, Testimonials, etc, apply to Battersea 
Works, London, S.W. 
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THE WORKS AT ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


EARLY a year ago was commenced the task of rescuing 
Py this venerable fabric from the demolition with which the 
withering hand of time, infallibly and speedily, threatened 

it—a task volunteered through the princely munificence of an indivi- 
dual whom we may be proud to regard in all the relations of life as 
a countryman, and prouder still as a fellow-citizen. During that 
period various contrary opinions have been elicited upon the character 
of the works in question, and the fidelity with which the promised 
restoration was being carried out ; but observing our invariable rule 


to hear with equal attention and courtesy both sides, these were 


inserted in the pages of this journal, without any reference to editorial 
identification therewith. Feeling, however, that the work had suffi- 
ciently developed itself to form a judgment, and indeed confessedly 
yielding to some pressure from without—as it has been repeatedly 
urged upon us, in pursuit of our peculiar mission, to devotea special 
article thereto—we come to consider the question ; but prior to 
detailing particulars of present operations, a short glance at the 
history, features, and previous circumstances connected with the 
cathedral suggests itself as most essential. 


Like all other large old churches, this shows specimens of 


different styles, for, besides the Early English of the original 
edifice, we find parts that have been renewed or added in 
the Decorated, and in the late perpendicular, as well as the incon- 
gruous innovations — miscalled restorations—madeat various periods. 
The church itself belonged to the latter part of the twelfth century, 
but the tower, a substantial and somewhat ornate edifice, was added 
by Archbishop Minot towards the close of the fourteenth. To the 
game period must be referred the western half of the nave on the 
north side (which, from some unexplained circumstances, presentsan 
arcade, with unequal bays), the mullioned windows of the aisles, 


and probably also the beautiful decorated windows at west end of 


the nave, north aisle. The great west window belongs obviously to 


a much later period, that of the perpendicular style, perhaps, of the 


middle or latter portion of the fifteenth century. The flying but- 
tresses of the choir are evidently additions to the original plan, in- 


trodueed not as mere ornaments, but to resist the outward thrust of 


the stone vaulting, perhaps at the time when the tower was built, 
or between that and the substitution of the great single western 
window for the primitive lancet lights, like those of the transept at 
York. After the church had been thus completed, there ensued a 
long period of neglect, which varied only by some feeble and occa- 
sional efforts at reparation during three centuries, in the worst and 
most tasteless style. The south wall of the nave and the west wall 
of the south transept required support early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This was given by the application to each of a flying but- 
tress, strong but clumsy, and void of any artistic feature. These 
buttresses, which are still standing, were surmounted by stone 
globes, like those so frequently placed on the piers of gate entrances 
in the country. It is probable that these, and other well-meant, 
but tasteless alterations, were made in Swift's time, but he deserves 
credit for his care to preserve the monumental figure of Archbishop 
Tregury (fifteenth century), which, after extricating it from the 
ruins of St. Stephen’s chapel, he caused to be inserted in the west 
wall of the nave, northwards of the great entrance, where it can 
be still observed, one of the very few sepulchral objects that har- 
monises with the church itself. In a corresponding position to the 
south of the western door is the broken monument of Archbishop 
Saundford (thirteenth century), found when the chapel of the B. Y. 
Mary was pulled down, about twelve years ago, and placed in the 
nave by direction of the present dean. The north transept, which 
for several centuries had been used as the parish church of St. 
Nicholas Without (extra muros Dublin), was permitted to become 
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ruinous, and about forty years ago was totally, but unnecessarily, 
removed. It was rebuilt, but in such a manner as offers nothing 
to be commended but the material and the workmanship. Its archi- 
tect appears to have disdained any attempt to conform to the style of 
the remaining portions of the ancient edifice. Dean Dawson, nearly 
thirty years ago, renewed the west front, but with many incongruous 
and ugly features. A more ambitious effort has subsequently been 
made at the east end, under the auspices of an English architect, 
who completely demolished the original Lady Chapel, but rebuilt it 
on its old plan and foundations, only displaying in its eastern gable 
some of his own fancied improvements,‘ and of quite a different 
period of architecture to the remainder. He also took down the 
north-east and south-east flying buttresses, as far as the springing of 
their arches, which he removed, and about three years elapsed be- 
fore they were rebuilt. Their pinnacles he did not rebuild in their 
original pattern and figure, but substituted others, so as to make 
them disagree with all the remaining originals, and he also erected 
two lofty pinnacles to flank the eastern gable of the church, which 
never previously had any such appendages. The four pinnacles he 
thus introduced not only produce an ill effect by their obvious 
disagreement with the others, but even moreso by their being over- 
capped, the basis of the cap being much in excess of the octagonal 
prism on which it stands, and beyond whose faces it projects on 
every side. He also removed the old mullioned windows from the 
choir aisles and from the north aisle of the nave, replacing them 
by simple lancet lights of the most ungraceful curves and propor- 
tions, with a very scanty and insufficient splay towards the interior. 
The pitiful attempt to imitate masonry by lines and streaks on the 
plastering must be remarked by every attentive observer. Within 
the choir a real restoration was made by clearing away two heavy 
wooden galleries and several partitions, by which the aisles had 
been cut off and converted into mere passages. But if the plans, of 
which this was a portion, had been completed, the church would 
have been compietely changed in its external aspect, by the substi- 
tution of pinnacles for turrets not only on the main building, but 
on tho tower itself, just as if the spire had been an original feature, 
instead of an interpolation of the eighteenth century. Fortunately, 
the requisite funds four so much “ Carpenter's" Gothic (to use a 
popular term, perhaps peculiarly applicable in this instance) could 
not be obtained, and enough of the old church was preserved to 
supply authentic patterns for a true restoration. 

When Mr. Guinness, early in the year 1860, had determined to 
engage in the work of restoration, he obtained the assistance of two 
well-known professional architects* who carefully examined the condi- 
tion of the church, with especial reference to the stability of its 
several parts. They ascertained that the south wall of the nave, 
the greater part of the south transept, and some other portions of the 
church and its appendages were not only in a dangerous state, but were 
quite incapableofrepair. There were, however, other parts which could 
be preserved by suitable works of reparation. Immediately after 
this accurate survey, Mr. Guinness communicated to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s his own munificent offer of defraying the 
entire cost of the restoration without allowing any deviation from the 
origiual; and his next care was to obtain photographs, of every 
part to be renewed. The work was then commenced under his own 
assiduous and personal supervision, at the period above stated, and 
considerable progress, as ‘may be inferred from the following, 
has been made:—The south wall of the nave has been entirely 
taken down, and is now fully rebuilt without any deviation from 
its original plan, excepting the introduction of intersecting arched 
opens in the lower triforium, which, though not originally existing 
in this portion of the building, and therefore that probably it 
must be conceded that there does appear here a departure from actual 
‘* restoration,” nevertheless it has been most judiciously treated and 
in faithfulimitation of a precedent afforded in the south transept, 
The massive piers which support the series of great arches on which the 
whole superstructure of 5 ft. thickness is reared, consist of granite, en- 
cased in Caen stone, which is alsothe material of the vaulting shafts, 
the mouldings, and all the other ornamental parts of the interior, 
except only the single slender column at each jamb of the triforial 
openiugs into the nave, which is formed of limestone. Aygainst the 


® As we are infurmed, Mr. Patrick Byrne and Su Jobn Benson. 
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north wall of the nave two flying buttresses have been erected to give 
support; these buttresses and their pinnacles agree with those 
of the choir. The clerestory of the choir on the south side, and 
that of the east side of the south transept have been extensively 
repaired. All the windows in those parts have been renewed in 
exact conformity with the original stonework of which they are 
facsimiles, but in more durable material. Theexterior face of the 
wall has been removed and replaced with ashler of excellent 
workmanship, and the corbel-table and parapet completely renewed. 
The three flying buttresses on the south aside of the choir, which 
were so decayed as to be dangerous, have been almost entirely re- 
built. The arches of tke two have been permitted to remain, 
that of the third has been replacid, but the shafts and caps of 
the three are all new, and exactly of the old pattern without any 
alteration. The design has been censured, by a correspondent of 
the Dublin Builder (15th April, 1861, page 485) who objects to 
what he describes as “hard and unpleasant in outline, the fans 
scratched with ill-cusped mean pannelling, the mouldings hard 
and unfeeling, and a bold, ugly spike surmounting the whole,” 
but which he admits to be a ‘‘very proper finish to such a 
severe study.” It must be conceded to our correspondent that 
the sharp spikey termination is not pleasing to theeye. It may be 
doubted whether it existedin the original pattern, and certainly 
might have been advantageously replaced by an obtuse, truncated, or 
Obeliscal termination. But in defence of the sharp form, there is the 
example of one pinnacle onthe north side of the choir which, he 
ought to know, was restored not many years ago by the late Mr. 
Kingsmill, and which deserves notice not only for its excellent 
material and workmanship, but also for being the only specimen of 
true restoration that St. Patrick's possesses anterior to the great work 
in which Mr. Guinness has already made so great a progress. 

Those who would fairly estimate the present restorations should, 
while there is yet time, compare the new works with the old in 
corresponding situations. Thus the north and south sides of the 
nave, and the east and west sides of the south transept may be 
brought into comparison. There is still remaining one of the 
original flying buttresses, as yet untouched, on the north side of 
the choir. Agreeing with all the others in the figure und orna- 
mentation of its pinnacle, it yet differed from them in the inclina- 
tion of the gablet ridge, which instead of making a right angle 
with the axis of the shaft, the effect of which would be displeas- 
ing, dips from it with an angle of 120 degs. When viewed in 
profile from Cannon-street, this buttress presents itself most 
agreeably to the eye. It is worth a careful study, and has also 
another feature of its own, in the absence of any diminution of its 
bulk until it reaches the gablet. The true difficulty of the resto- 
ration will, however, be the south cross end—partly rebuilt in the 
worst style about fifty years ago—which, according as it may be 
treated, will either be a dignified aud most effective part of the 
general view, or a discordant object, that will disappoint all pre- 
vious expectations arising from the taste and correctness of what 
has been up to this time completed; and not an important one for the 
bullders practically to deal with, in restoring the groined ceiling of 
the nave, is the discrepancy between the bays of the north and south 
walls, those of the former being irregular both in widths and heights, 
while those of the latter are quite uniform. It would seem however to 
be a matter of prudence on the reasonable assumption, that the rebuild- 
ing of the north wall of nave identical with that of the south will 
be a mere question of time—to disregard totally the irregularities of 
the latter, and, as far as we have learned, we believe this is the pro- 
bable course to be adopted. 

The execution of the works is entrusted by Mr. Guinness to the 
Messrs. Murphy, of Amiens-street, builders, and we are fully 
prepared to testify that they have performed the task with unex- 
ceptionable excellence, but which will be better understood by 
looking at their work than by reading a description. They have 
not, like some of their predecessors, fallen into the error of using 
the soft Caen stone for quoins, angles, water tables, or any other 
exposed or exterior works, but have adopted excellent lime-stone 
obtained from the quarries at Tullamore, Skerries, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Drogheda—each being used in a different portion of 
the work. The shoring of the nave roof partly sustained by a mass of 
masonry such as above described, and in a height of 60 ft., some 2%. 
7 tn. out of plumb, was successfully accomplished by them, without 
a single injury suffered by any of their numerous workmen, and at 
least must demonstrate to the most sceptical the amount of practical 
skill that has been available amongst the employ eés of Mr. Guinness, 

Reviewing, therefore, in the abstract, ali circumstances connected 
with the restoration of this cathedral, we must admit that, while 
maintaining on general principle that those who engage in works 
even of a comparatively insignificant character would do best to 
secure Competent professional advice, to guide them ab initio, 
usque ad jfinale—and the more important the work the 


more desirable the precaution—if even only in the event of 
failure to secure a responsible object for censure—nevertheless, that, 
as this has been strictly—or nearly so—a matter of restoration, with 
every existing detail as a guide, studied faithfully, and with an 
earnestness of purpose unsurpassed either inside or outside the pro- 
fessional pale, the work, as an architectural whole, is successful in its 
treztment, and the noble-hearted benefactor is entitled to unqualified 
national approval. ; 
——————— : 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, £50 prize, in connection 
with the Soane Medallion, and the book prizes, took place on the 
evening of the 22nd ult., Mr. Cockrell presiding. The recipient of 
the gold medal on this occasion was Mr. P. J. B. Le Sueur, who re- 
plied in the following terins :— * 

Mr. President, Gentlemen, and dear Colleagues,—I am extremely 
flattered by the signal honour that you confer on me, and I am the 
prouder inasmuch as J receive here a mark of distinction that is 
unique. ‘This is not a question, in fact, of one of those decorations 
awarded, and often even lavished, by men in high places, and with- 
out doubt generally of uncontestable worth, but not always possess- 
ing the aptitude necessary for judging works of art. Your instita- 
tion, on the contrary, possessing all the knowledye necessary for the 
thorough appreciation of monumental productions, its approbation 
has an incomparable value, which I appreciate with heartfelt con- 
science, and which fills me with the liveliest gratitude. It has been 
said that the arts are cosmopolitan. Thanks to the facility of com- 
munication, the truth will become daily more evident, and artists 
of all countries may form, perhaps, ere long, but one immense aca- 
demy. Living in an age of e«clecticlsm—feeling one’s way, as it were, 
we have a great task to fulfil—that of giving to art a character 
peculiar to our times. This task is difficult ; yet let us not be dis- 
couraged. Numerous publications enable us to become hetter ac- 
quainted with the monuments of all ages, and all countries; they 
are precious documents which our predecessors very imperfectly 
possessed. Let us hone that the comparative study of these fertile 
elements may produce at last not a new architecture, the hope of 
which is utopian, but a new shade of style, which will become the 
seal of the architecture of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
London and Paris, being not only the lurgest capitals in Europe, 
but the nearest to each other, it belongs to us to give the impulse, 
and I am proud of being a Jink in the chain which will anite indis- 
solubly the two countries. The recollection of this day will be pre- 
cious to me, as consecrating between us those intimate relations 
which must extend and become general in the future. For myself, 
gentlemen and dear colleagues, I shall co-operate with all my beart, 
urged by feelings of the deepest gratitude. 

The other prizes were awarded in the following order :— 

To Mr. Walter Paris, Fergusson's “ Handbook of Architecture,” 
for the best design for a literary and scientific institution. 

To Mr. Richard C. Carpenter, Petit’s ‘‘ France,” for the second 
best design for ditto. 

To Mr. Edward Tarver, Gwilt’s ‘* Encyclopedia,” for the best set 
of monthly sketches. 

To Mr. Walter Paris, ‘‘ Parker's Glossary,” for the second best 
ditto. 

The £50 prize claimed by Mr. Thomas Vaughan, jun., of Stoke 
Newington, the successful competitor for the Soane Medallion in 
1859, was awarded. ‘This gentleman being in Naples, his father 
attended for him and received the prize, the president requesting 
him to convey to his son the congratulations of the Institute. 

Mr. F. Pepys Cockerell read a paper on ‘* The Architectural Ac- 
ceasories of Monumental Sculpture ;” and Professor Donaldson, after 
alluding to it in complimentary terms, added some lengthened re- 
marks on the subject, and Messrs. Papworth, C. H. Smith, and 
Horace Jones also joined in the discussion. 


ee 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TI 


On the 19th ult., the second conversazione for the season was held 
by this society at the Conduit-street Galleries, and there was a 
goodly assemblage present. Mr. T. Roger Smith, president, referred 
to Mr. Tite, M.P., having, at the commencement of the session, 
placed at the disposal of the association a sum of money as a prize, 
aud the report of the judges was accordingly read thereon, which 
stated that “a total number of 102 drawings had been submitted by 
17 parties in competition for the £3 and £2 prizes respectively, to 
the former of which (a design for a club-house) Mr. Harris was 
found to become entitled, and the latter Mr. Tarver, for sketches ia 
the class of design.” Mr. Tite presented the prizes, which respec- 
tively consisted of “‘Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture,” and a 
volume by ‘‘ Viollet le Due,” and the recipients were highly compli- 
mented by that gentleman on their ability. After a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Tite and other proceedings, the meeting separated. 
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IKON CONSTRUCTION.® 


Tne golden age is past ; we are now in the iron age. The frame- 
work of our country is iron; her sinews are iron. Through iron 
arteries her vital fluid is forced by the pulsations of a thousand 
iron hearts; ber nerves are iron, stretching their wiry fibres in a 
network from the yreat brain, and flashing injunctions to the most 
remote extremities that are almost analogous to the dictates of the 
buman will. This is the feature of our age. Glass may strive for 
partnership or follow in the wake, and share the glory of its elder 
brother, but iron must inevitably succeed to the title and honours 
of this century. It is only by directing the attention to it that the 
prevailing presence of iron in our daily lives becomes properly evi- 
dent. Such things as railways and iron ships are too conspicuous 
to be noticed, and one seldom remembers that the lamp-posts are 
iron, and the iron roots from which they grow are spreading un- 
noticed for miles under our feet. What should we do without fire- 
grates and down-apouts? What would joiners work be without 
nails? Send a bagfull to the backwoodsman, and you may then 
learn to appreciate them properly. Even the humble scraper at the 
door is an invention that cannot be surpassed, and in the quality 
of fitness is unexcelled. The way to appreciate both nature and art 
is to keep your eyes open, and think about it. An architect usually 


has but little to do with iron until he finds it on the ground at his ! 


work, as it is almost impossible for him to attend at the melting to 
see if the metal is of the right sort, but in most cases it is usual to 
insert strong scarecrow clauses into the specifications about the par- 
ticular mixture of cast iron, the absence of cold shuts, and other 
ills that castings are heirs to; or perhaps the brand of the wrought- 
iron bars and plates is named, and as a check upon both, test bars 
and tension per sqaare inch mentioned. This is all very necessary 
for security, but, as I have suggested, is, in practice, only the cave 
canem of the Romans, who seldom kept a dog that would bite. 
Almost the only power the architect has is to ascertain if the form 
of his casting is what he iutended, unless by a few experienced taps 
he can judge of the metal by its ring, for external appearances are 
very little to go by, if the airholes are neatly stopped up with lead 
or putty. It is the same with wrought-iron to a great degree: im- 
perfect welding or rolling may be all concealed by a well-worked 
surface; and although the facilities for testing wrought-iron are 
greater than for cast-iron, there is still a perilous amount of uncer- 
tainty, for I have seen a piece of iron stand fifty tons well at one 
moment, and within half an bour afterwards break with a load of 
ten. Under these circumstances, I feel justified in directing my at- 
tention to iron construction as a subject requiring much more elabo- 
rate study than construction with material whose acting force usually 
dcpends upun gravity alone. It may, however, be truly said that 
gravity is the ultimate source of all the strains that arise in building, 
but for convenience it is necessary to resolve the resultant into com- 
pression and tension. It was formerly usual to employ iron chiefly, 
to resist the latter, but eco:o;ny of space and length of bearing 
have brought in ita services for both. The mere names of cast-iron 
aod wrought-iron imply two separate sciences, which, in themselves, 
would take a lifetime to learn, and I can do little more in this paper 
than offer a few brief notes upon the main principles and difficulties 
in the more ordinary forms of iron construction which come within 
architectural practice. The first point to be considered in obtaining 
a casting is to find out accurately what it has todo. This is®in 
some cases, easy, but more generally difficult, and frequently instances 
that appear simple are, on coasideration, found tobecomplex. One 
common example may suffice to explain the sort of difficulty to 
which I allude. Suppose a shop front of more than the Building 
Act width, in which the inevitable column has to be fixed, and sup- 
pose that the proprietor, aince he bas to put one there, determines to 
make it work. ‘To effect this end, the beam is reduced in strength 
so that it would not carry the superincumbent weight unassisted, a 
portion of the weight falls upon the column, but how much? It is 
only a poor approximation to ascertain what the beam tvi/? bear, and 
then say that the column carries the remainder. But suppose this 
to be done, it ia not enough. Suppose the column to be in the posi- 
tion shown in the drawing, the greater length of the beam on the 
one side will have more deflexion than the other, and the strain on 
the cap of the column is greater on that side, thereby throwing a 
diagonal strain upon the column, for which it should be prepared. 
If cores were always in the centre, and cinders absent from the metal, 
or at least equally distributed through it, this preparation could be 
made, as it is found a column deflects in a definite station toa known 
power of the length and diameter. All this, however, is not done. 
The usual plan is to look out for something nearly like the case in 
point, that has stood well, and—follow the Jeader. In the example 
before us such a course is as good an one as can be adopted, from 
the fact that the case is simple, and examples are numerous. It 
Ulustrates, however, the remark I commenced with—that an appa- 
rently simple case may, on reflection, turn out to produce complex 


® Abstract of a Paper read by Mr. William Stubbs at the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, on Wednesday evening, April 3. 


strains, and hence the difficulty of what work the casting has to do. 
In the production of an article in cast-iron, three things should be 
borne in mind—firstly, the object and strength required; secondly, 
how is it to be moulded; thirdly, how is it to be fitted together. The 
paper then went into various details, and concluded as follows :— 
The practical man wants simple tools, and when the results are liable 
to so much uncertainty, an approximate result is sufficient to be a 
safe guide for an educated architect. I do not fura moment de- 
preciate the utmost refinement of science. Science is always con- 
sistent witb all successful practice; but I maintain that although 
the architect may with care and skill work out the form of a cast- 
ing most correctly according to theory, neither he nor the man who 
makes it will know much about it until it is smashedin two. Under 
these circumstances, then, 1 say that simple rules are sufficient ; 
and as an instance { may quote one for the strength of pipes that 
' has never been printed before, but which I am certain answers per- 
| fectly well for ordinary sizes. It is based upon the fact that a 
10-inch pipe, 1 inch thick, will stand 100 yards pressure of water. 
The coincidence of 1-inch metal, 10-inch diameter, and 100 yards 
pressure, are sufficient. For every inch in diameter increase or de- 
duct by one-tenth of an inch, and for every yard of pressure add 
or deduct one-hundredth of an inch. For columns, calculation re- 
quires care, as the circumstances vary very much, but a safe plan 
is to find the diameter of a solid column necessary to bear the 
compression, and then distribute the same area of metal in a tube 
to form a hollow one, and if the thickness of {the metal is propor- 
tioned so as to be one-seventh of the external diameter, the strength 
De the column will be increased by more than half. The diagram 
shows also a simple plan of doing this. The line B.C., which ia 
| simply a tanyent touching the inner circle, is the diameter of a solid 
column, containing the same metal as the hollow one. A convenient 
example to remember, as a guide, is the remarkable fact that a 
column of this sort 10 feet long, having an area of 10 inches of 
metal, will bear ten tons. These are the kind of rules which can 
| be carried about for use at a moment's notice; for, after all, it is 
really not so much what we know as what we can make use of that 
| is valuable. I fear that the ambitious title which has, without suf- 
ficient caution, been affixed to this paper, has raised expectations 
which are now disappointed. The subject is so wide in its grasp, 
and requires so much elaboration to be perfect, that it has seemed 
more prudent to limit the illustrations to the simplest every-day 
examples, as the same principles govern both large and small under- 
takings. The capabilities of the material are immense, and it is a 
special blessing upon our island that it produces so plentifully the 
three important elements of its production—ore, coal, and lime. 
These have made our country the nursery-ground for mechanics to 
supply the whole world, and this character has become now nou- 
turalised to our race. The nation is made up of individuals as a 
faggot is of sticks. If we all, even to the smallest, try to do our 
best, and each one contribute his little power to the general strength, 
then, with ordinary care, we may still maintain our position as the 
workshop of the world. 


A FEW REMARKS ON ACOUSTICS.® 


If conduction is to aasist, then there must be one dimension deci- 
dedly predominating over the others, and that dimension should be 
the length away from the speaker; and should regulate the width 
and height, with the proviso that in these buildings the proportions 
should be rather long than short, and rather Jow than high. 

With one example of an influence upon sound in galleries and 
long rooms, which is unquestionably due to the proportions of the 
room and will be modified by every modification of those proportions, 
we shall have done with the topic. 

It must have often occurred to persons listening to music in a 
tolerably long hall or gallery, to notice that there are portions where 
the sound appears more distinct than m others. This was very 
noticeable in the Floral Hall at the time concerts were given there, 
and may, I understand, be detected in St. James's Hall. 

This phenomenon coincides with an interesting investigation of 
Savart, published by him in the ‘‘ Annals de Chimie.” He invented 
an apparatus for showing visibly the actual condition of the air in a 
room during the time that a continuous sound of great intensity was 
kept up; and I mention this investigation, not as having been 
pushed so far by him as to lead to any practical result, but rather 
as showing that methods exist by which we may, perhaps, be able 
to arrive at information as to the acoustic condition of air in rooma, 
to a degree hitherto unattempted. 

The sound employed in this investigation was that of a bell fixed 
in front of an open cylinder of such dimensions as to be suitable to 
reinforce powerfully the note of the bell, and a sound was obtained by 
this apparatus of such intensity as to be hardly bearable. ‘The 
effects of this sound on the air were made visible by a sort of arti- 
ficial ear formed of a thin membrane stretched tightly over a small 
wooden frame, and sprinkled lightly with sand. 
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This membrane when near the bell became excited, so that the 
sand on its surface was thrown into an agitation, but in moving it 
to and fro along the room, places were found where the agitation 
varied—in some parts it became very intense, in others very moderate ; 
anu on exploring every part of the rgom it was established that the 
points of greatest intenaity formed a spiral line, making several re- 
volutions during the length of the apartment. On opening an end 
window this apiral could be traced as continued into the air beyond 
for a considerable distance. The distance from one turn of the spiral 
to another was not equal to the length of the undulation proper to 


faithful one, and interesting to those who, “living at home at 
ease,’ have little idea of what it is to be in quarantine. The first 
lazaretto he inspected was that at Marseilles, which is situated 
on elevated rock near the city, at the end of the bay, fronting the 
south-west, and commanding the entrance of the harbour. Itiga 
spacious building, and its situation renders it very commodious for 
the purposes of trade. Within the Jazaretto is the governor's house, a 
chapel in which divine service is-generally performed, and a tavern 
from which persons under quarantire may be supplied with necessa- 
ries. In order to prevent any communication not allowed by the 


the note sounded; it became greater the larger the apartment, and | regulations of the establishment, there is a double wall round the 


in a long gallery approached the length of the sound-wave. 

When the windows in a chamber were opened, the position of this 
line of loudest sound—which, by-the-bye, was distinctly perceptible 
to the ear, as well as visibly demonstrated by the moving sand—was 


altered; but moving about the sounding apparatus from one part of | from other buildings, and encompassed bv a double wall. 


the apartment to another did not cause any such alteration, which 
seems to show that this property ofa room, if once decidedly mani- 


lazaretto ; and at the gate there is a bell for calling any person 
within this enclosure; and by the number and other modificatiuns 


i of the strokes, every individual knows when he is called. At Genoa 
the lazaretto is situated on the sea-shore, near the city, detached 
Another 


lazaretto, belonging to the Genoese, stands on a riaing ground at 
Varignano, near the gulf of Spezia. At Leghorn there are three 


fested, cannot be altered by moving the position of the speaker, but | lazarettos. At Naples the lazaretto is very small, and is situated on 


will only be affected by changes in the room itself. 


a peninsula near the city. Vessels having clean bills of health, lie 


We have now gut together some few materials for the design of an | at the entrance at the port, near the health-office, but those with 


acoustic building. Let us for a little consider how they have been 
applied, or can be applied, to various descriptions of structure, com- 
mencing with an inquiry how far the simple consideration of size 
ought to modify the treatment. 

The safe limit of direct radiation can, of course, only be very ap- 
proximatively ascertained ; but comparing the results obtained by 
Saunder's experiments with the observations of that accomplished 
philosopher as well as architect, Sir Christopher Wren, we may say 
appropriately that if we were to enclose a space not exceeding 70 
feet in length by a somewhat smaller breadth, we should be quite 
safe in presuming the natural radiation of a human voice of ordinary 
power would reach all the audience with no assistance, when the 
speaker was placed in the best position for being well heard, provided 
always we were able to insure that no echo from any part of the 
walls should interrupt. Should our building be much larger than 
this size, it will become desirable to assist, if practicable, the voice 
of the speaker. 

If we apprehend a considerable interference of any obstacle with 
the sound, this may be too great a dimension to be safe. If, on the 
other hand, circumstances are all favorable, it may perbups be 
exceeded. 

The conditions under which a single speaker can best address an 
auditory depending upon direct radiation have been already referred 
to. The building should have a circular outline, and be, in extent, 
something more than a semicircle. The seats should rise one above 
another, and the speaker should be pretty well forward among his 
auditors, and the remotest auditor should not be beyond the limits 
of direct radiation. 

The most perfect type of these buildings seems to have been an 
ancient Greek theatre, especially if we bear in mind that the choras, 
which occupied the most forward part of the stage, was the most 
prominent feature in the earlier Greek plays. In modern buildings 
this form has unhappily gone out of fashion, except for scientitic 
lecture-theatres ; but there is one fine example in the great Handel 
orchestra at the Crystal Palace. the appearance of which when full 
will convey some idea cf what the auditorium of an ancient Greek or 
Koman theatre must have been when crowded with people. 

Roman theatres differed from the Greek ones in the auditorium 
not exceeding a semicircle in extent, and in being constructed, even 
down to a late period and when of large size, of wood, the resonance 
of which material was, as Vitruvius tells uz, relied upon to reinforce 
the sound: consequently, the echeta or brazen reinforcing jars iutro- 
duced into Greck theatres were not adopted in Rome. 


LAZARETTOS. 

Leprosy during the middle ages was a common disease in Italy and 
other parts of Europe, and the lepers, or persons afflicted with it, 
were called lazzari. Hence the term lazaretto applied tu the hospitals 
where such persons were confined. In England similar receptacles 
were sometimes called lazar-houses, or houses of lepers. 

John Howard, the distinguished philanthropist, whose services 
in the cause of humanity can never be forgotten, was the first who 
drew public attention to the state of the lazarettos on the continent. 
In the year 1785, he personally inspected most of these institutions, 
and in his work entitled ‘‘ An Account of the principal Lazarettos 
in Europe,” bas given a complete exposition of the plans of the 
buildings, and their chief regulations. ‘The result of this inspection 
was the adoption of many of the valuable suggestions made by 
Howard; and inany a weary traveller, suffering under the annoy- 
ances of the quarantine system, has had reason to bless the name of 
the man who did so much to alleviute them. Although soine inm- 
provements have been made since Howard's time, the main features 
of these buildings remain nearly the same. His description of those 
he visited, therefore, may, even at the present day, be considered a 
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foul bills are required to perform their quarantine at the lazaretto. At 
Messina the lazaretto stands on an island nearthe city. Thehealth- 
oftice at Zante is in the city, at the water-side. The old lazaretto 
is distant about half-a-mile from the city, and situated on a rising 
ground near the sea. There is another, called the new lazaretto, 
which is appropriated to a numerous body of peasants, who pass 
over to the Morea, to work in harvest time; on their return they 
perform here a seven days’ quarantine; and other persons perforin 
fourteen days quarantine in the old lazaretto. ‘The lazaretto at Corfu 
is finely sitnated on a rock surrounded with water, about a league 
from the city. ‘the lazaretto of Castel-Nuovo, in Dalmatia, is on 
the shore, about two miles from the eity ; at the baci of it there is 
a delightful bill, which belongs to a convent of friars. Persons in 
quarantine, after a few days, are allowed to walk there, and divert 
themselves with shooting, &c. 

In order to obtain the most complete and satisfactory information, 
by performing the strictest quarantine, Howard determined to go to 
Smyrna, and there to take his passage to Venice in a ship with a 
foul bill. He was thus enabled to give a particular account of his 
reception and accommodation in the new lazaretto of this city. 
which is chiefly assigned to Turks and soldiers, and the crews of 
those ships which have the plague on board; and this be thought 
the more necessary as the rules and tariffs of the ether lazarettos in 
Europe have been eridently formed from those established at Venice. 
The city of Venice has two lazarettos, appropriated to the expurga- 
tion of merchandise susceptible of infection, coming from suspeeted 
parts, and fur the accommodation of passengers in performing quaran- 
tine, as also fur the reception of persons and effects infected in the 
unhappy times of pestilence. The old lazaretto is two miles, and 
the new about five miles distant from the city, both on little islands, 
separated from ajl communication, not only by broad canals sar- 
rounding them, bnt also by high walls; they are of larve extent, 
being about 400 geometrical paces in circumference. Of these Mr. 
Howard has given a particular description ; with an account of the 
regulations and mode of government to which they are subject, and 
a plan of the old lazaretto. At Trieste there are two lazarettos ; one 
new, but buthclean, anda contrast to those which he had seen at Venice. 
Of the new one he has given a plan. It is surrounded, at the dis- 
tance of about twenty yards, by a double wall, within which are 
separate burying-places for Roman Catholics, Greeks, and Protes- 
tants. Howard closes his account on the principal lazarettos in 
Europe with.the outlines of a proper lazaretto, and an engraved 
sketch of a plan for its construction. He has likewise subjoined, in 
minute detail, various pertinent remarks respecting quarautine and 
lazarettos in general. 

Within the last few years, however, more enlixhtened views on 
the whole subject of the quarantine system have begun to prevail, 
and are gradually obtaining support. Eminent medical authorities, 
both in this country and on the continent, have expressed the 
strongest opinions, as to its total inefficacy in preventing the intro- 
duction of disease; while on the other hand the injury done by it 
to the interests of commerce—injury gwhich cannot be adequately 
estimated—is earnestly aud justly insisted upon by the merchants of 
all nations. It may be hoped, then, that these considerations may 
have their proper effect with those in authority, and that laws so 
oppressive and so injurious may shortly be abolished. A greater 
attention to sanitary regulations will go far to prevent the genera- 
tion of disease at home; and then, even without quarantine laws, 
we need have little apprehension of contagion from abroad. 


Street RaAtuways Brii.—An amendment proposed in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Vincent Scully, M.P., to the effect that this 
bill be read a second time in six months, was carried by a majority, 
consequently the consideration of the question remains postponed. 


¥ 
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PROPOSED METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BUILD- 
’ ING ASSOCIATION. 


AN effort is at present being made to establish in this city an asso- 
ciation similar to those in London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, not 

.j to enconrage an extension of building operations of a domestic 

gs, but to enable those who can afford to lay by a small annual 
sum from their earnings to become house or other property owners 
with greater facility and under more advantageous circumstances 
than would be otherwise afforded. The succesa of the principle has 
been fully illustrated in various instances already, where the pur- 
pose of the promoter has been bona fide, where the fundamental 
rules were carefully prepared by qualified persons, where sufficient 
amount of support was accorded by the public in contributing to the 
general fund, and where the management was economical and judi- 
cious. ‘hese seem to be in the abstract the points on which alone 
success would depend in this country as in England, and with every 
good wish forthe project, if it possess the elements above enumerated, 
we quote a few particulars from the prospectus submitted :— 

“These associations, or societies, commenced to be formed in 
England about the year 1820, since which time (so manifest and 
important were the advantages found and proved) they have in- 
creased and multiplied to an enormous extent in almost every town 
in England; in Liverpool alone, at the end of the year 1859, there 
were 142 of these associations, with 15,052 shareholders, and an 
actual paid-up capital of one million forty-seven thousand six hundred 
and seventy pounds—each association having an average capital of 
£7,878, supplied by 160 members or shareholders. 

“* At the present moment there are thousands of men in England, 
from the ranks of tradesmen, clerks, mechanics, labours, &c., living 
independent, and many in affluence, from the rents of property de- 
rived from the facilities offered by these associations, combined with 
their own patience, perseverance, prudence, and economy. 

“The plan is simple. A person makes a purchase of a house or 
other property. If not bought too dear, he can borrow from the 
association the money to pay for it, leaving a small margin for con- 
tingencies. The rents of the property, instead of being paid to a 
landlord, are paid to the association, in liquidation of the loan, by 
instalments. ‘The borrower becomes the ostensible owner from the 
day the purchase is completed. Any sums he may spend in altera- 
tions, repairs, or improvements, will be for his own benefit, instead 
of a Jandlord’s; and in a few years he finds himself the bona fide 
owner of tbe property, deriving an income from the rents, and has 
something to leave for the benefit of his family—of itself a proud 
consolation to the mind of every right thinking man. 

“ An important point must not be overlooked. A person desiring 
to purchase a property can always ascertain, before he makes the 
purchase, what amount he can borrow from the association ; as such 
he does not involve himself in any penalty for breach of contract, 
or attempt to make a purchase he cannot complete. A person build- 
ing property can reeeive one-half the amount agreed to be lent, when 
the roofs are on, and the remainder when completed. 

‘<The rules and regulations will be formed and based upon the 
practical experience of the most successful of the Liverpool Asso- 
ciations. 

“There will be two classes of shareholders, viz., the borrowers, 
and the invested shareholders. The first are those who have had 
money advanced on the security of property ; the money is advanced 
to the highest bidder as often as the funds (or subscription) accu- 
mulate to a sufficient amount; the premium for such advances forms 
the principal projit of the association, and is divided annually, pro 
rata, to the non-invested or second class of shareholders. 

“ Repayments of loans will be made according to certain scales, at 
the option of the borrower. 

‘The committee will be elected by the shareholders from amongst 
themselves, and a new committee elected annually, the outgoing 
members being eligible for re-election.” 

The office of the secretary pro tem. is at 22, Eden Quay. 


IMPORTANT JUDGMENT IN BANKRUPTCY. 


In re Hugh Kelly, Timber Merchant.—This was an adjourned 
meeting for final examination, and to decide upon an offer of a com- 
position of 12s. 6d. in the pound after bankruptcy. 

Jadge Lynch pronounced the following judgment :— 


As a first objection to carrying out the composition, a question has been 
raised that no composition under section 149 of the act is valid unless it be a 
money payment immediately payable, or, as is qualified, necessurily payable in 
a reasonable time. I can see many reasons for this construction which did not 
at first impress me—the introduction into the section of the provision of the 
offer of composition being by the bankrupt or his friends, and the difficulty of 
a confirmed composition, with a postponed annulling of the adjudication, as 
must happen unless this construction be the true one, have a)l impressed my 
mind strongly ; and] seea plain motive enough to leave it In the power of 
the creditors to arrange for an immediate money discharge in the cause of 
bankruptcy, leaving no room for bankruptcy within bankruptcy, which must 
happen if the arranged bills are not according to the terms of the arrangement 

posed. Composition would then mean and be finality ; and perhaps would 
be when the proper substitute for the court, in place of the absolute transfer of 
¢ 


the bankrupt’s whole rights worked by bankruptcy. However, saying this, 
am prepared to rule that the statute anthorises the carrying out the composition 
proposed by Mr. Kelly, which isa composition of 12s 6d., to be paid at post- 
poned and definite periods; the postponed payments to be further 
secured by bills and other securities offered and accepted of. The language of 
the statute docs not authorive me to say thatit must be a money payment in 
presenti. ‘The phrase *‘ composition * does not ez vilermini, mean a payment 
in satisfaction; it means something to be taken in lieu of the whole debt; and 
I may admit it means a money arrangement to the extent that the something 
must sound in money, to be taken in satisfaction, und to be payment. And 
within this proposition, I think, is contained sufficient to meet the cases cited 
to me—namely, that the bankruptcy will not be annulled, and the security of 
its operation will not be taken from the creditors until a composition, agreed 
upon by the statutable majority of the creditors, las been paid in fuct. I find 
in the report, in re Mane a passage cited as Baron Bramwell'’s Judgment, 
different from all the passages given in the report in H. and N.. and showing 
also the same idea of a money payment before the annulling of the adjudica- 
tion. Therefore I cannot agree that Baron Bramwell has ruled the proposition 
contended for, and the further case in re Mane, seems to me to show that the 
courts can mould the composition having regard to the securing a satisfaction 
by payment before annulling the adjudication. Some element of futurity as to 
payment must necessarily be introduced. If a bankrupt gives up everything 
to his creditors, the only money he can have is moncy in this court, and to 
limit composition to a money payment m™ presenti would really be only to 
allow compostiion by virtually returning to him something. This section seems 
to me analogous to the arrangements sections applied to a different stage of the 
procecdings, and its language is appropriate to the different circumstances—it 
is then composition ; being an ascertained debt payable in the early stage it is, 
properly, arrangement in affairs not yet ascertained. I, therefore, must hold 
that a reasonable scope and effect was intended for this provision, and J think 
that to hold it a present money payment would be to make it, in effect, a 
nugatory provision. If, then, futurity of payment is within the scope of such 
composition, I cannot see the limit I can put it, soto exclude the composition 
in this case. Certainly it is proper here to consider the words of the section— 
“The court may. upon such acceptance being testified in such writing, and 
upon payment of such sum asthe court shall direct, annul he adjudca- 
tion in bankruptcy." These words in our view seemed to make strongly for 
the objection that {it should be an immediate and not a postponed payment, 
for they seem to infer an immediate annulling on the acceptance of tl.e offer. 
However, I think these words may mean—first, that the court has a discretion 
by use of the word may, which, in the context. stands opposed to shall, or the 
payment of the sum may properly enough mean not a sum for costs or expenses 
not a natural provision, but the sum in satisfaction of the compasition, and so 
rendered the clause would be appropriate to giving the existing security to the 
creditors at the same time that it gives a means of effecting a composition 
beneficial to the bankrupt, and approved of by the creditors. I freely confers 
that I have not brought my mind to a condition of ful! satisfaction in arriving 
at thisconclusion ; but having regard to the working of these clauses hitherto 
to the inconvenience of the limited operation contended for, and the fact that 
the other construction almost renders the clauses inoper::tive, I now hold that 
this composition comes within the section, and may be carried out, the bank- 
ruptcy only being annulled when the composition offered is fair. Another 
question was argued before me.namely, that this court isonly mentioned in carry- 
ing out the composition, provided the statutable majority adopts it. Were this 
proved to my satisfaction, it would reflect on the other proposition, perhaps to 
the extent ofaltering my judgment; but I yield not to this proposition et all. 
By the terms of the statute the second meeting is appointed for the purpose of 
deciding upon such offer. This leaves to the court a judicial act to be done 
independently of the agreement of the creditors; but to the carrying out of the 
offer there must also be the agreement of the statutable majority; but this Js 
not in limitation of the judgment of the court in deciding, butis necessary 
only to the carrying out of the offer; and this is naturally followed in this 
view by the word the court “may,” still following up the provision as one 
within the discretion of the judge. Ruling, then, that I have a judicial discre- 
tion to exercise, I have then to consider how I should exercise it here. In this 
case a great body of the creditors thinks thisisa prudent arrangement for 
their interest. On this point they have better means of Judgment than T can 
have; all the fucts of the case are before them, and they deliberately tell me they 
think it for their interest to have it carried out. It would bea strong (hing for 
me to tell them thut they are in mistake in a matter in which they have so 
deep an interest, and as to which they have such peculiar knowledge to enable 
them to forma judgment. Therefore, I could not in this case, even if I felt 
inclined to come to a different conclusion, venture to gainsay the decision of so 
large a body of creditors. Another objection, however, is made which I 
think is more proper for me, and on which I am authorised to form an inde- 
pendent jadgment—that is, xs to the conduct of the bankrupt—his negligent 
anode of trading—his inability to conduct an extensive trade by rcason of his 
neglect—and also positive acts of impropriety in hisdealiugs. Now,Ido not 
mean at all to say in this case that I am satisfied with the mode in which Mr. 
Kelly has conducted his trade—a trade of the extent of his, curried on in 80 
slovenly and negligent a manner, cannot pass here without censure; vont still I 
do not feel myself authorised to say that it is such conduct inthe trader as 
disentitles him to make with his creditors a composition approved of by them. 
Special cases were made against Kelly as to Patterson, and as to representations 
made respecting his property- If I believed that Mr. Kelly had committed 
acts 8 a trader, in regard to which I would refuse to pass his final examination, 
or even give a very long stay to the grant of the certificate, I would hold this 
a fair reason now to decide against this composition. However, on fall con- 
sideration, I cannot arrive at the conclusion as to Mr. Kelly's dealing that it 
amounted to more than loose statements and negligent statements, but not 
made with any deliberate intention to commit any fraud. 


In re Killen and Cunningham, Bankrupts.—The final examination 
of the bankrupts has passed, and an immediate certificate granted. 
The joint and separate estate of Mr. Killen paying 20s. in the pound. 


—— 


Sweeny v. the Most Rev. Dr. Moriarty and the Rev. Dr. Mawe.— 
Mr. Leahy, Q.C., moved for a new trial in this case, which was an 
action by the plaintiff to recover a sum of money for extra work 
alleged to have been executed in repairing the Catholic chapel at 
Tralee, for which the defendants are trustees. The case was tried 
at the last Kerry assizes before Mr. Justice Keogh, and there was a 
verdict for the defendants. The new trial was sought for on several 
grounds. Conditional order granted. 
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APPROACHING ELECTION AT ROYAL HIBERNIAN 
ACADEMY. 


AN announcement to the effect, that the Academy would shortly 
hold an election of associates appeared in our last impression, and 
was advertised in some of our morning contemporaries. In reply 
thereto some candidates— whose names we consider it unnecessary 
to publish at present —were recorded ; but we were much surprised 
by a subsequent reminder, that ‘to be eligible for associateship they 
must have been exhibitors at the Royal Hibernian Academy 
within two years of the time of election. Now, to 
say the least of it, this bye-law is replete with inconsis- 
tency. In the architectural department—as over and over ayain 
alluded to in this journal—the display has been for ‘the last two 
years” so meagre, so wretched, in every respect that to make 
contributions thereto a sine gua non to eligibility for associateship 
is absurdly preposterous. If the candidates be reduced to that list, 
the Academy will find very little difficulty numerically in arriving 
ata decision, as it would be about as limited as could be desired. 
And then with reference to the fulfilment of the requirement at the ap- 
proaching exhibition, in the first place ts it fair to make same known 
at the eleventh hour, on the very eve of the opening, and when the 
candidates may have other duties more pressing to attend to, ren- 
dering it impossible for them to comply? and in the second place 
is it desirable or necessary to make it at all? The condition may be 
interpreted as a mere submission of “specimens ;”’ and let us 
ask, what professional practitioner of any worth or standing, how- 
ever desirous fur the honourable distinction of associateship, will 
be disposed to comply with that, which certainly ap- 
proaches, however unintentionally, to the placing of the master on 
the same level as the pupil, who might desire to study in the art 
schools of the Academy? Were the recently-elected academicians 
subjected to the same condition—*‘ an educational test”? Certainly 
not ; and why should the associates either? The former and latter 
are chosen from the same professional body—however much seniors 
in practice and position the former may be, or may be assumed to 
be—and not in the latter case from the graduates ; were it so, the 
proceeding would be perfectly legitimate, which with best wishes 
fur the prosperity of the Academy, we must submit that it is not. 
According to our present information there is but one candidate 
on the list who has been an exhibitor during the last three years; 
some others are candidates who might have been, without the least 
trouble, exhibitors of drawings prepared for two important recent 
competitions, and who were not so. Suppose they should not contri- 
bute to the approaching exhibition, what will be the result of the 
election ? 


THE WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 


In reply to a correspondent's letter in Jast number, we are informed 
that the pedestal in front of the testimonial was removed by order 
of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, there being no funds at pre- 
sent—or likely to be—available for the purpose of erecting an eques- 
trian statue, which the pedestal was designed to receive, and which 
would cost at least £8,000. ‘The removal, therefore, of so useless 
an appendage must be regarded as a desideratum rather than 
otherwise. 


CONTRACTS. 

To remedy the evil effects accruing from the present system of con- 
cluding contracts, and to infuse some “ good faith” into such trans- 
actions, the New York Architects’ Journal submits the following 
suggestions :—- 

‘Ist. That aggregate tenders should be required only from re- 
sponsible persons, and to include separate offers from sub-contractors 
of the various trades to be engaged, and who should sign a collateral 
bond with the principal contractor, so that the employer's architect 
may be enabled to judge of their respective capabilities and repu- 
tations. 

“2nd. That a stated time be fixed for receiving the tenders at the 
employer's or architect's offices, and every contractor or his repre- 
sentative should present his in propria persona, and that after fifteen 
minutes grace expires the architect should, in presence of all the 
parties, inspect the offers, and audibly declare the amount of each 
and the result; and should the lowest appear foo low, let him add 
together the amounts of the tendera, and divide the sum by the 
number of tenders, to see which offer comes nearest to his own esti- 
mate. Adding that ‘ if the system here recommended were univer- 
sally adopted there would be fewer disappointed hopes and fulling 
buildings.’” 

[We are not quite as much satisfied as our Transatlantic brother 
that the suggestions even approximate to a tangible or satisfactory 
settlement of the very many questions presenting themselves in the 
course of every-day practice; and, moreover, we are quite certain 
that very few would be likely to subscribe to them.] 
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ENNISCORTHY MODEL NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Tris building has been recently completed by the Board of Publie 
Works in the iminediate neighbourhood of the town of Enniscorthy, 
facing the river Slaney and the main roads from the town to Wex- 
ford and New Ross, and at a distance of about 100 feet from the 
latter. The site contains two Irish acres, presenting nearly 400 
feet frontage to road, and is partly enclosed with dwarf wall, sur- 
mounted by a neat irun railing, and having cut stone coping and 
piers, and partly by walls of rubble masonry, with plain half round 
coping. ‘The ground in front of the building is Mid out in terraces 
and slopes, and a circuitous drive leads from the entrance gate, 
which is placed near the angle next town, to the upper terrace. At 
the rere are playgrounds for the boys, girls, and infants respec- 
tively. The ground-floor comprehends boys’ school-room, 40 feet 
by 30 feet; girls’ do., 31 feet by 26 feet; infants’ do., 81 feet by 
20 feet, with class, cap, and cloak rooms in proximity; dining 
hall, 18 feet by 18 feet ; study, 18 feet by 16 feet ; masters’ apart- 
ments, &c., &c. On the first floor are dormitories, bed-rooms for 
pupil teachers, lavatories, &c., &c., and in the basement are the 
culinary offices, servants’ rooms, &c. Judging from the photograph 
forwarded to us, the building presents an effective exterior of irre- 
gular outline and Italian character, the infant school aud class-room 
forming a one-storey wing, with rusticated Portland cement pedes- 
tal, semicireular headed windows and cantilever roof; the centre, 
containing entrance hall and porch, and the other wing, in which 
dining-room and study are situated, being two storeys in height, 
and having gabled terminations. Owing to the nature of the 
ground, the basement storey is only visible at one side (the latter) 
and on portion of the front, and has square-headed windows, with 
battered and rusticated piers in cement; the windows of the princi- 
pal floor on these portions being also mostly square-beaded, but all 
of those on the first floor are semicircular-headed, either single or 
in couplets, with dressings and key-stones. The material for wall- 
ing is local rubble stone, the exterior from level of sills of ground- 
floor windows, and the chimney shafts being faced with red pressed 
brick from Courtown, granite being emploved for the strings, chim- 
ney caps, &c. A plentiful supply of water throughout is always 
obtainable. The building has been erected under the directions of 
Mr. A. O. Lyons, Mr. Patrick Kerr being the contractor. Expen- 
diture about £6,000. 


TURKISH BATH QUESTION. 


TI addressed the following letter to the editor of The Field, and 
would feel obliged by your inserting it: — 

Sir—On reading your article on the Turkish Bath, in last Satar- 
day’s impression, J could not avoid taking exception to the state- 
ment, that a vear ago the questiun was almost unknown tu the 
public. If by the public is meant the mujority of the population, 
no doubt it not only was the case then, but it still is the case. 
Perhaps it might be more correctly stated of the Londen public, 
who have been so much behind the inhabitants of other towns in 
taking up this national question. Need I remind you of the fact, 
that it has been agitated in Dublin ever since the middle of the year 
1857—thbat it has been brought before two scientific societies in that 
city, as also in Cork and Torquay—that public lectures have been 
delivered in connexion with it in Bradford, Bray, and Dublin - and 
that it has been written upon by the Sheffield Free Press, the Dublin 
Warder, the Hospital Gazette, and the Jrish Agricultural Review, 
previous to the date fixed upon by you as the commencement of the 
great movement which is now going forward all over the country. 
It is not merely justice for myself that I call for, but also for all the 
early writers on the subject, whose works have been not a little 
copied by their successors, and whose existence you appear to ignore. 
—I am, sir, vour obedient servant, Epwarp Havucutos, M.D., 
104, Mouwntpleusant-square, Liverpool, 2nd April, 1861. 


Se ee = = —— 


CAST-IRON ROOFING. 


Si1r—You would greatly oblige a large class of your readers by 
giving, in the columns of the DuBLIn BuiupEk, good and substantial 
reasons for and against the use of cast iron as a roofing for dwelling- 
houses in cities, towns, &c., laid horizontally on iron or timber joists, 
as the case may be, forming either a promenade for pleasure, or 
safety from fire, or partially fur cisterns for water, &c.— Yours, &., 
Cast-tron, Cork. . 

[The subject shall be treated of fully in a future number, and is 
partly so in this, at page 493.—Ep. ] 


PRESENTATION. —We learn that the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of 
St. Patrick's has presented Mr. Timothy Murphy, the builder 
engaged by Mr. Guinness, at St. Patrick's Cathedral, with a hand- 
some piece of silver plate, in recognition of the skill and care displayed 
by the latter in this important work. 
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OLD ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 


THE ancient cathedral of St. Paul’s must always be regarded as one 
of the great works of the architecture of the middle ages: in mag- 
nitude of dimension it far surpa-sed every other religious edifice of 
this country ; and it is represented by historians as equally pre- 
eminent in maguificence and splendour of ornament. 

The general furm of the plan was a simple cross, with a very long 
ehoir, and a transept rather short in proportion to the extreme 
length of the building. The body of the church was in the Norman 
style of architecture; huge clustered pillars on each side divided the 
nave from the aisles and supported large semicircular arches: im- 
mediately above these extended an open gallery, with arcades of the 
same form and width as those below, but of a much shorter pro- 
portion. From this level a different style of building prevailed, for 
the windows above the gallery were puinted. The vaulting which 
covered the nave was also of the pointed form, of the simplcst 
groined construction, with soffets and diagonal ribs only, similar to 
Salisbury cathedral and the transept of Westminster Abley. Slender 
circular shafts, placed against the centre of each pier, rose from the 
pavement without any interruption of mouldings, and recrived the 
springing of the arches: the transept was in the style of the nave. 
Hence, we may conjecture that the original work of Maurice and 
De Belmeis comprehended the body of the church as high as the 
gallery; the vaulting being undoubtedly part of these works, which 
are’ mentioned as completed in 1221; and it thus became one 
ef the earliest examples of the use of pointed arches in this 
country. 

Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion that this Norman building 
bad been erected upon the remaining foundations of the more an- 
cient Saxon church, for these he found to be composed of Kentish 
rubble-stone, cemented with mortar of extreme hardness, and both 
much superior to the materials used in the superstructure. 

At the intersection of the nave with the transept, four massy 
pilldrs supported the tower; and, from this part, a broad flight of 
steps Jed to the chuir, which was enclosed by a magnificent screen, 
elaborately adorned with niches and statues. The choir, which was 
a grand specimen of the architecture of Henry VIII.’s time, was 
completely in the pointed style, with a vault of a more complicated 
structure than that of the nave, each severy being composed of 
five ribs. The Lady Chapel, at the end of the choir, was a continua- 
tion of the building in the same form and style, and terminated at the 
eastern extremity by a rose window of extraordinary size and mag- 
—mificence. A spacious, lofty crypt, extending beneath the eastern 

part of the cathedral, was appropriated to religious rites. under the 
designation of the church of St. Faith and the chapel of Jeaus. Three 
ranges of massy piera, enveloped by slender cylindrical shafts, di- 
vided the area into four equal aisles, and supported a high-pitched 
vault of the simplest groined construction. ‘The exterior of the 
building presented a curious medley of the styles of different ages. 
At the western front, Inigo Jones had erected a portico of the Corin- 
thian order, thus displaying a signal example of that bigotry in 
taste, which, only admitting of one mode of beauty, isinsensible to 
the superior claims of order and congruity. This portico was, how- 
ever, sinyly considered, a grand and beautiful composition, and not 
inferior to anything of the kind produced in modern times. Four- 
teen columus, each rising to the lofty height of 46 feet, were so dis- 
posed that eight, with two pilasters placed in front and three in 
each flank, formed a square peristyle, and supported an entablature 
and balustrade. crowned with statues of the kings, the predecessors 
ef Charles 1. who claimed the honour of this fubric. Had the whole 
front been accommodated to Roman architecture, it might have de- 
served praise as a detached compositign; but though cased with 
rustic work, and decorated with regular cornices, the pediment re- 
tained the original Gothic character in its equilateral proportions, and 
it was flanked by barbarous obelisks and ill-desined turrets. A 
representation of this curious elevation is given in the works of 
Inigo Jones, edited by Kent. The great restorer of Roman archi- 
tecture in this country, was, doubtless, pleased with having an 
opportunity of triumphing over the Gothic style of building, in one 
ef its strongholds; and it must be allowed that he only followed the 
example of the architects of the middle ages themselves, who have 
generally shown as little moderation and respect for the works of 
their predecessors; since we everywhere find the styles of different 
eras engrafted upon each other, in the most crude and undisguised 
eontrast. 

It appears that the whole body of the church had been cased and 
reformed in the same manner which had obliterated every detail of 
antiquity, leaving only the general forms and proportions. The 
buttresses were converted into regular piers, and a complete cornice 
erowned the whole. Some of the windows were without ornament, 
while others were decorated in a heavy Italian manner, with archi- 
trave dressings, brackets, and cherubic heads. ‘Ihe transepts pre- 
sented fronts of the same incongruous style ax the western elevation, 
and without any of its beauties At the centre of the cross, the 
great tower rose aloft in pre-eminent grandeur: this was in the sim- 


ple style of the early Pointed architecture. In each side three re- 
markably pointed windows, aud the same number above, but of a 
shorter proportion, gave an original character to the tower, with an 
air of great lightness and beauty. This was the foundation of an 
immense spire, of which, however there are no accurate representa- 
tions; for though Dugdale gives a view of the church in its entire 
state, yet this could not have been taken by him frem personal in- 
spection, neither does he mention any authority; and we may ob- 
serve, that the style of the spire there exhibited is evidently not 
authentic. At cach angle enormous arched buttresses, the irregular 
additions of various repairs, hud been erected to secure the declining 
tower. The rest of the building, eastward of the transept, remained 
in its original form, a fabric of pointed arches and fiying buttresses. 
In the east front the most remarkable object was the rose window, 
which constituted the principal ornament of the Lady Chapel. 

Like other ancient religious edifices, this cathedral had numerous 
dependencies; some of which were, the chapter-house, an octagonal 
building, of a rich and elegant pointed style, and surrounded by a 
cloister, two storeys in height, of great beauty ; the clocher, or bell- 
tower, standing at the east end of the church-yard, a very ancient 
building, to which had been added, about the time of Henry IIl1., 
a spire of timber and lead: it contained four large bells, which with 
the spire and an image of St. Paul. having been staked at hazard 
by Henry VIIL, were won and taken down by Sir Miles Partridge. 


THE BOROUGH OF DUBLIN BILL. 


Tuis bill, which is very much needed for the removal of present ob- 
structions in our streets and thoroughfares, so frequently complained 
of in this journal, and for the prevention of future erections of simi- 
lar character, has been before the select committee of the House of 
Commons. The members of the committee are—Mr. George, chair- 
man; Sir E. Grogan, Sir W. Verner, Mr. Vance, Mr. Longfield, 
Colonel Dunne, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Ball. 


Mr. Smith, solicitor to the Corporation of Dublin, adduced in his 
evidence, as an instance of an obstruction which could not be dealt 
with under the provisions of the Dublin Improvement Act, 
Messrs. Findlater and Company's brewery, at Russell-street, 
the wall of which has been advanced to the edge of the railing, 
and is a great disfigurement and inconvenience; that the same pro- 
ceeding is going forward in Dawson-street, next Morrisson’s Hotel ; 
likewise that in Camden-street and Richmond-street are similar ex- 
amples. ‘The witness referred to an erection which had been reared 
at the corner of Merrion-square, in Upper Mount-street, but it was 
taken down, as a clause was found in the lease forbidding any such ; 
further, on examination by the chairman, staied that “ there was no 
power to prevent erections being built over the areas which project 
beyond the range of houses, though they do not absolutely project 
on to the flagway. In such cases as these, and in the analogous 
case of shop fronts, we seek for powers to prevent them from being 
built, or, if built, to remove them. One person had put up a sign 
board, originally with the view of increasing his business, but every- 
body had them now, and consequently they were of no advantage 
to anyone. It was proposed to give the Corporation power to re- 
move them on paying the individual.” 

Mr. Longfield inquired who was to pay them? He objected to 
this provision. He should be for allowing everything to stand ex- 
cept cellars and cellar doors, which might, in particular cases, be 
absolutely necessary. 

Sir E. Grogan said that as time was valuable, he had no objection 
to allow the words “cellars, cellar doors, and steps leading thereto” 
to be omitted. 

The clause, as amended, was agreed to, as were also the remaining 
clauses. The bil) was then ordered to be reported to the house. 


At Messrs. John Martin and Son’s periodical sale on 18th ult., 
the following goods were sold:— 


180 tons best middling Memel timber, from 62s. 6d. to 70s. per ton. 
164 pieces small Memel, from 57s. 6d. to 62s 6d. per ton. 
100 pieces selected fresh crown Memel, at 82s 6d. 
180 tons red pine timber, from 67s, 6d. to 72s. 6d. per ton. 
140 tons white pine do., from 450s. to 57s. 6d. per ton. 
70 pieces board pine do, from 65s. to #0s. per ton. 
70 pieces birch, from 65s. to 67s. 6d. 
4 fathoms Jathwood, from £5 to £7 28. 6d. 
97 great hundred red deals, from £20 10s. to £29 10s. per 120 pieces of 
12x9x 3. 
4 do. fresh Memel planks, from £22 to £24 2s. 6d. per do. 
2 do. first quality pine deals, at £31 123, 6d. per do. 
8 do. second quulity do., at £20 5s. per do. 
31 do. Quebec spruce deals, trom £15 58. to £16 7s. 6d. per 120 pieces of 
1Z2x9x 3. 
A few lots do., do. (firsts and seconds), choice dimensions and prime quality, 
from £17 to £18 per 120 pieces of 12 x9 x 3. 
83 great hundred St. John spruce deals, from £14 58. to £16 5a, average 
£15 58., per 120 pieces of 12 x9 x 8. 
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THE WESTLAND-ROW TERMINUS. 


In our publication for February 15th we inserted a notice to the 
effect that, ‘‘an immediate extension of this terminus had been de- 
termined on, and plans prepared by the company’s architect; that 
the three adjoining houses, respectively occupied by Mr. O’Gorman, 
auctioneer, the London and North-Western Railway Company, and 


Mr. Maguire, confectioner, would be included, and that the front of 
the remodelled building would face Great Brunswick-street instead 
In a few days afterwards a gene- 


of Westland-row, as at present.” 
ral meeting of the shareholders was held, and the following occurred : 


Mr. Pilkington lately read a paragraph in one of the newspapers 
to the effect, that an important extension of the railway terminus 
at Westland-row was intended, aud that the premises were to be 


opened into Brunswick-street. 
Chairman—“ I wish to know where you got that information.” 
Mr. Pilkington—* In the Dubin BuILvEr.” 


Chairman—“ I assure you that the writer of that paragraph has 
enlightened us on a matter of which we never heard before. The 


subject has never been mentioned.” 


Here was a flat denial—a public impeachment—of the veracity 
of the Dusiin BuiLper! and we, believing at the time that our 
informant kad really fallen into error, at once made the amende 
honorable, and expressed by letter to the directors our regret at the 
circumstance, and there it ended; but our readers will judge our 
surprise at seeing for the last week or so the following anuounce- 


ment in the morning papers :— 


“Mr. O'Gorman, auctioneer and valuator, begs to inform his 
patrons and the public generally that tn consequence of the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway Company requiring the premises occupied by him in 
Westland-row, for the purpose of altering and extending the terminus, 


he has removed to No. 19, Bachelor’s-walk,” &c., &c. 


The London and North-Western Railway Company have also 
quitted the house they occupied, and we have every reason to know 


that the other party will follow as a matter of course. 


How does the chairman of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway 
Company reconcile this with Ais statement officially and publicly 


made in direct contradiction to ours ? 


To our morning contemporaries, who widely circulated through 
their columns “the denial,” we would respectfully submit that in 


justice to as publicity should be given to the above, 


THE NEW CHUECH OF ST. JAMES. 


Rereerina to this building, which was fully described in a recent 
number of this journal, we find that the following resolution was 


proposed and ananimously adopted at the Easter Vestry : — 


‘‘ That the thanks of the parishioners are justly due, and are 
hereby given, to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners fur Ireland for the 
liberal aid extended by them towards the erection of the parish 
charch of St. James; a building reflecting the highest credit on 
their architects, Messrs. Welland and Son, who designed it, and on 
their contractor, Mr. Thomas Henry Carroll, who so expeditiously 
and satisfactorily carried out the design. And it is further resolved 
that the chairman be requested to communicate copies of this reso- 
hation to the commissioners and the contractor,” 


_ LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Beresford Hope commenced the session on the 80th ult., 
treating of ‘* Architecture in London ;” Mr. Kerr will follow, on 7th 
inst.,on ‘‘ Sir Christopher Wren and his times;” Mr. Freeman on 
ga Romanesque Architecture,” 1ith inst.; the Rev. J. L. Petit on 
“the Revival of the Styles,” 21st inst.; Mr. Pullan on ‘ Church 
Architecture of the 19th century,” 28th inst.; and on the 4th prox., 
Mr. G. KE. Street on “the Restoration of Ancient Buildings.” 


TestimoNtat.—The members of the Dublin Library have pre- 
sented a purse of 30 guineas to their secretary and librarian, Mr. 
Cregau, to mark theif ‘seise of the efficiency and courtesy with 


which he discharges the duties of his office.. The Lord Mayor was: 


the willing medium of the presentation, and some of the. gentle- 
man’s opponents at his election were amongst the foremost contribu- 
tors—facts which wa feel mach personal pleasure iu recording. 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY AND THE VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

From the first mention of the propusal to found a Veterinary Col- 
lege for Ireland, there was no doubt entertained by any one of the 
necessity for the education which that institution was intended to 
confer. There was, it is true, a question raised as to who should 
provide the means of imparting this education. and some contrariety 
of opinion, seemingly, as to what constituted the requisite means. 
There were some who thought that a course or two of lectures, 
annually, would supply the want, and that these lectures, with some 
accessories, could well enough be provided by the Royal Dublin 
Society. The subject was thus brought before this venerable 
body; and, ever solicitous with regard to anything aiming ag 
promoting the interests of Ireland, the matter was taken 
into serious consideration. If the Society had a duty to 
perform, it was not disposed to shrink from it; and it became 
the business of those who attend to such matters for the So- 
ciety to know exactly what its duty was, and what means they 
posseased for performing that duty. A committee was appoint-d to 
report to the Council on the subject; and so determined were the 
Council and the Society to act according to the best information ia 
the matter, that no fewer than three reports have been ‘called for ; 
and, in the light thus elicited’ the Royal Dublin Society has at last 
come to a decision. What that decision is, the following, which we 
take from a ‘Teport adopted at the meeting, held on the 4th inst., 
will show :— 

‘¢ In thus communicating to the Society the result of their in- 
quiry, the Couneil feel called upon at the same time to observe that, 
the question of establishing a Veterinary College for Ireland, has 
not been confined to the walls of the Royal Dublin Socfety ; since 
the referetce to the Council in November last, the prospectus has 
been advertised of a juint-stock company, formed for a like purpose, 
upon commercial principles, under the provisions of the Limited 
Liabilities Act. Of that enterprise, it may be said, that while it 
indicates a strong public desire for a national institution, fur the 
study of the veteriuary art, the respectability of the names of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who compose the Conncil for its govern- 
ment, afford a guarantee that the undertaking has not been lightly 
entered into, nor without a reasonable prospect of success. 

* The Society being desirous that Ireland should not longer be 
unprovided with an institution so much required, would probably 
view with interest the efforts of an idependent company to establish 
one; and so far from attempting the establishment of a rival or 
competing college, would rather give countenance and encourage- 
ment to a national enterprise of so much importance. Taking this 
view of the matter, the Council do not recommend that any imme- 
diate steps should be taken upon the reports now presented; bat, 
that reading them in the proceedings of the society, any further 
action should be deferred until next session, whereby ample time 
will be given for the full development of the plans and resources of 
the company referred to.” 

These views, and this conduct of the Royal Dublin Society are in 
the most perfect accordance with what we have repeatedly said on 
this subject ; and although some time has been allowed by the direc- 
tors of the college to elapse, out of respect for the Royal Dublin 
Society, we feel perfectly assured they will now see that the time 
has not been by any means lost. They rested on their oars, not be- 
cause they had any idea of abandoning the project to which they 
had put their hands, but simply that they did not wish even to seem 
to be in antagonism to so respectable a body as the Royal Dublin 
Society, and quite confident that they were but husbanding thetr 
energies against the time when the field of operations would be left 
perfectly clear for themselves. The field is now clear; and we 
believe we have good grounds for stating that it will be taken pos- 
session of in a manner which will leave even the impatient no cause 
to regret the delay. Not only have the directors been quietly pre- 
paring for the time which has now arrived, but they proceed to their 
work with all the countenance and encouragement which the Royal 
Dublin Society has so gracefully bestowed upon their efforts and 
exertions. 

No oue who has at heart the interest of the country in this 
matter, even if he took no special interest in the college which has 
been projected, can look upon the conduct of the Royal Dablin 
Society on this occasion, without increased sentiments of respect, 
nor without feelings of pride that the affairs of the country should 
be so sedulously looked after by a body of men governed by such 
praiseworthy principles. The sober, conscientious manner in which 
the matter was taken up at the beginning. and the graceful and 
courteous manner in which it is now, after mature consideration, 
dropped—or rather handed over to the company—are both in the 
most perfect keeping with our highest idea of what the character and 


conduct of such a body should be; and we have no doubt the 
council of the Veterinary College will meet the conduct and the 
views of the Royal Dublin Society in that spirit which the gracefal 
conduct of the latter is 80 well calculated to inspire. —Agricultural 
Review. 
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PREMIATED DESIGN FOR NEW PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK—J. R. Hamitton, Agcuirecr. 
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COUNTY SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 
TO THE EDITOK OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 

Sin—A great deal has been said by the public journals with refer- 
ence to the duties of Assistant Surveyors, and their remuneration— 
we believe with a good intention to us—and in almost every case 
there is an imputation of dependency on the eontractors who work 
under us, and with whom we are necessarily brought into more im- 
mediate contact than are the County Surveyors, for they, as public 
officers, are not necessitated to walk from contractur to contractor, 
calling on each, in his turn, to point out the particulars of his contract 
that they may be examined into, whilst this is the express duty of 
assistants. 

Now, we, as a body of men who pretend at least to some respecta- 
bility, and who are entrusted, to a great extent, with the proper ex- 
penditure of the public money, and who are expected to possess not a 
small amount of intelligence, for we are supposed to be able to speak 
common sense to every gentleman of our several counties, and pos- 
sess 80 much qualification for our office as shall aatisfy not only the 
County Surveyors—gentlemen of superior abilities—but the chief 
engineer of the Board of Works, and not only these, but every gen- 
tleman and cesspayer of our several districts. 

Are we, aa a body of public officers. to remain quiet, and 
bear such calumnies as are vented from every pen, the feelings of 
which are entered into more or less by a prejudiced public? Surely 
we are bound, in duty to ourselves, to speak out, and demand such a 
position amongst our fellow-men as shall enable us to cast aside for 
ever such false imputations! Indeed, we feel grateful to our present 
Chief Secretary, and some others, for what they are trying to do at 
present on our behalf; but, withal, we believe ourselves still left in 
the shade, and that the present bill now before parliament does not 
provide ample remuneration for our duties and expenses. 

Government should take into consideration that we are necessitated 
to keep a house, which must cost at least £25 per annuum, and also 
to travel over our districts from twelve to sixteen times each year, 
attend at every sessions and assizes, and also attend to the call of 
every gentleman in our district, and are besides bound to the numer- 
ous calls of the County Surveyor, and necessitated to remain from 
home several days at a time, in going our necessary rounds of duty, 
at great expenses, all of which must be borne out of our pittance of 
£50 per annum, 

The bill now before the House of Commons presents something of 
an amendment to the present salaries of the Assistants in Ireland. 
Clause eight (the only clauae in which mention is made of us) is, that 
each of such assistants shall be paidsuch annual salaries not exceed- 
ing £80 per annum, as sach grand jury shall direct, aud the same 
shall be presented by the grand jury by half-yearly instalments at 
each assizes. We would now ask that the proposed bill be so 
ainended, that we may be allowed not £80 but £100 annually, 
seeing that it shall be subject to be curtailed by the grand jury, if 
they shall so think fit. 

And is it not too bad that the public should receive all the best of 
our days in their service, and after having worn us down to useless- 
ness then cast us from them as a thing that has never done the 
least public good? Should we not be as much entitled to retiring 
allowances as other eounty officers? Humbly trusting that this 
omission is only an oversight, and that some of our Irish members 
will interest themselves on our behalf, and have these defects re- 
medied, we subscribe ourselves, yours, &e., the useful servants of the 
public, AssIsTANT SURVEYORS. 


Hotes of dety ddlorks. 


The Grand Jury of the county y Mayo are about building a bridge, 
to cost not more than £400, on the road from Ballinrobe to Fairhill. 

A new line of railway, extending from the town of Kells to Old- 
castle, county Meath, is about to be constructed by the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway Company. Mr. Blakiston, C.E. 

Nearly 100 acres have been let at Foxrock, several detached 
houses are completed, and many others are in progress. The new 
railway station is nearly finished, the recently formed Westminster- 
road is fit for traffic, and other new roads are being constructed. 
Unusual facilities are offered to capitalists as regards certain building 
materials. 

Two dwelling houses are to be erected at Ballybrack, according to 
plans by Mr. Caldbeck, architect. 

New national bank houses are to be erected at New Ross, county 
Wexford, and Castlerea. Same architect. 

A dwelling house is to be erected between Booterstown and Black- 
rock. Same architect. 

The War Department are calling for tenders for works connected 
with the fortifications of the dockyards. 

The committee of the Royal St. George Yacht Club have an- 
nounced their intention of awarding a premium of £5 for the best 
design for a monument to the late Captain Boyd and his men. Cost 
not to exceed £150. 
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menced on the west side of Kenilworth-square, Rathmines. Mr. A. 
Jones, architect; Mr. W. Hughes, builder. The front is of Bridge- 
water stock brick, with Bath stone calp and white fire-brick dress- 
ings intermixed. The pointed gablets and their Bath stone weather- 
ings, with the quaint arches over the window opes, will, we expect, 
form pleasing features in the elevation, and be an ornament to this 
square. ‘“ En passant,” we would remark, it is to be regretted Bath 
stone dressings are not more generally introduced, as from the ex- 
| treme facility of workmanship of this stone it becomes easy of adap- 
tation to all purposes of ornament, while it resists the influences of 
our climate much better than is generally sup;osed. 

The foundations of another large dwelling-house, for B. Faucett, 
Esq., have been just laid in Upper Rathmines. Mr. A. Jones, archi- 
tect; Mr. Michael Kennedy, builder. 

Mr. Joseph Kelly, timber merchant, &c., Francis-street, is erect- 
ing a handsome front entrance to his extensive concerns, comprising 
a lofty semicircular arched central gateway, flanked by coupled 
Roman Doric columns, resting on a cut stone pedestal, and sur- 
mounted by an entablature and blocking, with a sinaller ope for 
pedestrians at either side, somewhat after the fashion, though less 
architecturally pretensions of course, of the ancient Romano trium- 
phal arches. It will, when completed, form one of the most attrac- 
tive features of its character in the city. The same gentleman is 
also extensively engayed in building dwelling houses and baths on 
his property at Bray. 

The vew church at Carrickmacross is abont to be commenced. It 
will be 150 fvet in length by 50 feet in width, and comprehend nave, 
aisles, transepts, chancel, double sacristy, and spire, &c. The style 
will be decorated Gothic. Mr. J.J. M‘Carthy architect. 

The extensive alterations at Mr. Buckley's drapery establishment, 
Upper George’s-street, Kingstown, have been just completed. Mr. 
J. S. Butler, architect ; Mr. W. Hughes, builder. 

The foundation stone of the new Cathedral to be erected at 
Monaghan will be laid on 8th June. 

The Corporation of Derry have instructed the Mayor to commauni- 
cate with the Board of Works with reference to the proposed registry 
office in Bishop-street, which they state would if completed be a dis- 
grace to the principal street in that city. 

A second side altar is in progress for the Church of the Concep- 
tion. Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect; the works have been entrusted to 
Mr. W. Hughes. 

The Standard and Colonial Assurance Companies are about re- 
building the houses at present occupied by them in Upper Sackville 
Street. The fronts will be of architectural character and in cut 
stone, according to designs by Mr. William G. Murray, architect. 

Two dwelling houses are being built on Leinster road west, for 
Mr. John C. King, according to plans by Mr. Tarleton, Architect; 
Mr. Robert Donaghy, builder. 

Extensive alterations and enlargements are being made at the 
church in Mullingar, according to plans by the architects to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; Messrs. Barker, of Dublin, being the 
builders. Eight handsome traceried windows, in finely dressed lime 
stone, have been added, as also new galleries, staircases, furniture, 
&c. In excavating for portions of the works about 300 human 
skeletons, one of which was that ef a giant seven feet in height and 
proportionately formed, were discovered, and carefully deposited in 
a vault under the church. 

The triennial contract for the coast towns and batteries between 
Bray and Drogheda has been taken by Messrs. Barker, builders. 

An important extension is about being made to the premises of 
Messrs. Henshaw & Co., of Christ Church Place, hardware mer- 
chants, &c., under the directions of Mr. Lyons, architect. 

xtensive alterations are being made in the house taken by the 
National Bank, Newcastle West, County Limerick. W. F. Cald- 
beck, architect ; Mr. Scanlan, Listowel, builder. 


— 


The number of works of art sent in for the approaching Exhibition 
at Paris is not less than 5,000. 

Siam ADVERTISEMENT.— We conceive it to be our duty—having 
been duped ourselves—to put our readers on their guard against a 
certain person in London who advertised himself in recent numbers 
of this journal as an extensive watch manufacturer and jeweller, 
offering great inducements to purchasers whose remittances meet 
no return, there neither being the sudividual nor the estublishment 
so advertised. 

Turnrna AND Borinc Giass.—The Mechanics’ Magazine states 
that John Chedgey, of London, has succeeded in turning and boring 
glass, and has thus rendered it more applicable to a great variety 
of useful purposes. He makes glass cylinders perfectly round and 
smooth ; also very strong glass pipes, as substitutes for metal in 
conveying acids and alkalies, and hie cylinders are eminently 
adapted for the barrels of pumps. Glass tubes of moderate bore 
are quite common, but they are never made with a uniform size of 
bore. 
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THE WATER-WORKS BILL FOR IMPROVED SUPPLY OF 
DUBLIN.® 


Tse Select Committee of the House of Commons held its first meet- 
on the 16th ult.: Mr. Rice Talbot in the chair. Sir G. P. Galway, 
Messrs. Wy vill, Walter, and Brown Westhead (members) present. 

The promoters of the bill were represented by Messrs. Calvert and 
Monk, Q.C.’s and Mr. Charles Barry, QC., of the Irish Bar; and 
thn counsel for the opposition were Sir William Alexander, Q.C., 
Mr. Hannen, and Mr. T. Webb, LL.D., of the Irish Bar. 

Amongst the petitioners against it were the Provost and Fellows 
of Trinity College, the Rathmines Commissiuners, the Earl of Meath, 
the Midland Great Western Railway, the Commissioners of the 
Borough of Wicklow, the Kingstown Harbour Commissioners, 
Messrs. Brett and Toomy, Mr. R. A. Mahony, Messrs. Holmes 
and Co. 

Mr. Calvert opened the case and said, that the bill was one of the 
most important that had ever been brought before such a tribunal, 
and then referred in extenso in a very able speech to the history of 
the proceedings; the appointment and report of the Royal Commis- 
sioner on the various projects suggested; the nature of that now 
promoted by the Corporation, viz., the Vartry source, its capacity 
asa source of supply, cost of construction, the character of the 
opposition, &c., and concluded by saying that although on the one 
hand the petition in favour of the bill had been signed by upwards 
of 20,000 persons, the opponents had only obtained 1,000 sina- 
tures—a fact. however, on which his clients did not care to rely as 
they were satisfied that the evidence to be adduced would be suffi- 
cient to induce the committee to conclude that the preamble of the 
bill had been proved. 

The first witness called was Dr. Corrigan, President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and Physician to the House of Industry, whose 
evidence was substantially to the following effect viz.: The quality 
of water in the latter house has been the cause of much complaint ; 
the three requisites for good health were good food, good air, and 
good water; the North Union Workhouse was supplied from a foul 
part of the canal where the boats unluaded, and from that alone; at 
the Whitworth and Hardwick Hospitals the water has been more 
than once reported by the physicians as very bad; is of opinion that 
there is extremely little difference in the quality of the water on the 
different levels of the canal (produced samples of water before and 
after filtration at the hospital); filtering wiil not remove any im- 
purity in solution, only organic matter; thinks that the water in 
the two canals is utierly unfit for human use; saw boats filled with 
manure on the canal; dogs swim in it, parties sometimes bathe in 
it; horses are sometimes carried in the boats, and soil the canal 
water; the higher levels are in a worse condition than the lower; 
the water is more still in the former, thereby favouring the growth 
of vegetable matter; wretched cabins are on the brinks; saw cattle 
in the water for hours of a summer's day; there are also large flocks 
of wild geese, from which scurce great impurities arise; a certain 
amount of velocity is necessary to render and keep water pure (Dr. 
Corrigan then experimented with a small filtering apparatus on 
water which eontained poisonous solutions, to show that filtration 
would not remove them); is of opinion that the introduction of pure 
water into Dublin and other large cities would have a very favour- 
able effect in diminishing intemperance ; never saw the Vartry water ; 
(cross-examined) made no analysis of the canal water; does not 
know the amount of animal impurity that would be injurious ; be- 
lieves that decomposed organic ‘matter in any quantity is injurious ; 
a large number of barges discharge their cargoes and lic at the har- 
bour, from which the pipes supplying the House of Industry run ; 
true, there are no barges in the basin itself; there is a filtering appa- 
ratus at mouth of supply pipe for hospital; the rate of sickness 
amongst the Dublin paupers is greater than among the country 
paupers; unpalatable and bad water induces people to put whiskey 
init; quoted from his letter to Dr. Gray; the taste is acquired, the 
habit is established, and the hitherto temperate country liver returns 
home a dram drinker, to injure himself by his habits and others by 
his example ;” cannot say how many were brought in sick into the 
union workhouses, or how many got sick therein, but can tell that 
during the whole of last year the proportion of the sick to the whole 
reached the astonishing proportion of one in one and a-halfin the 
north, and one out of éwo in the south; the Dublin workhouses are 
situated in ‘healthy positions, the South Union especially; the north 
lies below level of canal; country air is better than Dublin air; the 
lowest classes of Dublin are to be found in the liberties; the supply 
of food to the poor of Dublin out of the workhouse is very scanty ; 
good sewerage is an element in promoting health; the Genera] Hos- 
pital accommodation for Dublin is for 1,145 patients; in Cork 150 


® Being well aware that there are numerons readers of this journal, through 
the kingdom and elsewhere, who may not have had an opportunity of seeing 
the detailed reports of the proceedings on this important question, we reprint 
them from our daily cotemporaries as much i ertenso as space will permit. 
The examinations of so many distinguished sclentific men, have elicited infor- 
mation of the highest general importance, on the question of water supply to 
cities and towns, apart from local considerations altogether, and therefore de- 
mand « space for being recorded in every journal of such a character as ours. 
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beds, exclusive of workhouse hospitals ; the hospital referred to gets 
its water direct from a harbour into which the refuse of boats and 
barges is thrown; does not know that there are at the Broadstone 
harbour five large pipes to carry off the water; cannot tell that the 
existence of such pipes and the flow of the water would bring the 
impurities towards them; that would depend upon the bore of the 
pipes, and the level at which they are placed, with respect to the 
impure matter; cannot tell of how many gallons, or thousand gal- 
lons, or million gallons, the stuff he exhibited in a bottle yesterday, 
taken from the bottom of the filter, was the refuse; it was taken 
from five months’ accumulation; before the filter was put up there 
was an order not to use the canal water, but to use well water; the 
latter does not require to be filtered; has not analysed the spring 
water; found it comparatively clean, and the other dirty and offen- 
sive ; that was analysis enough; the deeply coloured water brought 
here did not pass through a filter; here is stuff (vottle No. 2) which 
was found in the bottom of the second filter; can hardly tell the dif- 
ference in the colour of the two waters, and, therefore, cannot say 
that the first stuff would not have passed through. It may be sin- 
ple deposit that never rose to the filter at all Here is water (bottle 
No. 3) which has passed through all the filters; this black-looking 
dirty water is used in the hospital for culinary purposes ; was drawn 
off for use; is satisfied that if the water generally used was of that 
muddy colour, there would be complaints as to it from the cook 
aud others; if allowed to stand for five minutes it will get clear; 
after passing through the last filter the water goes into a reservoir 
containing 400 gallons; this water is taker from the pipe out of 
that reservoir, not from the bottom; the reservoir is only five feet 
six inches deep; did not take any water out of the pipes that supply 
the city; the stuff which was in the first bottle was a mass of 
living creatures called shrimps; some may have been bred in the 
vessel, and some may have been carried into it; they are carnivo- 
rous; they live only on organic matter, not at all on vegetables; 
animal organic matter is decidedly not the food of the greater num- 
ber of fishes; some fish live on other fish; some organic matter in 
water would not be injurious; it must be in a state of decompo- 
silion to be injurious; beef tea contains a great deal of organic 
matter, and it is very good ; the quality of the organic matter in 
the canal must be in a constant state of decomposition ; weeds and 
animals die and decompose in it; the weeds rut away annually ; 
has heard that it only moves at the rate of a mile a day; a great 
deal of the motion is surface motion ; the existence of fish is not a 
test of purity ; the carp lives in the mud, while the trout exists in 
rapid streams , there are trout caught in the canal, but cannot tell 
the amount; is not a fisherman, and cannot tell whether the trout 
caught are of the same class as those found in rapid streams ; attri- 
butes the comparatively small rate of sickness in the South Dublin 
Union, as compared with the North Dublin Union, to the fact that 
in the former the Dodder water is used as well as that from the 
canal; the Dodder water is of a superior character, and the greater 
the admixture of that stream the better; the quality of the water 
was not affected so much by the quantity as by the nature of the 
animal matter which it contained; notwithstanding bad air, bad 
food, and bad clothing, persons may be greatly benefitted by the 
supply of good water, especially in such abundance as would flush 
the sewers; confined inquiry to the canal water supply, because it 
was the source of the present supply. 

Surgeon Wilde examined—Is a physician and surgeon, Vice- 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, and a member of the Statis- 
tical and other societies; pays £2 8s. for water-tax—£1 10s. of 
which is the ordinary tax, and the residue for an additional supply; 
has to use force-pumps; at some times of the year it is pure, at 
other times it is offensive to the smell and taste, and would say, 
therefore, unwholesome; attributes the impurity to the decay of 
animal and vegetable matter in the canals; knows that the supply 
of water is not sufficient in Dublin; there have been many fires in 
Dublin for the last 20 years, and at none of them has there been a 
sufficient supply; saw in the Times of this morning a report of an 
inquest on the bodies of eleven persons who Inst their lives at a re- 
cent fire in Dublin, aud read that the coroner in addressing the jury 
said that this terrible calamity was a solemn warning to the ctlizens 
to exert themselves to procure an abundant supply of water at high 
pressure; from own experience, high pressure is necessary for the 
efficient protection of life and property from fire; the canals are, as 
it were, open ditches, subject to all sorts of impurities; all open con- 
duits used for any other purpose than the supply of the city with 
water are to be deprecated. Witness then gave evidence as to the 
existence of spongillsw and animalculew in the supply pipes of the 
city. Pieces of the spongillse were exhibited. Had made a very 
careful examination of the substance in situ, and had it analysed by 
chemists; the large reservoir at Portobello was cleaned out about 
six weeks ago, and then found the walls covered with a grey sub- 
stance, like velvet ; in the pipes running from this reservoir found 
masses of this vegetable material about the size of his hand; as far 
as he could see into the pipes this substance existed; it was full of 
animaculs ; took away large quantities of this sponge for the pur- 
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pose of microscopic examination, and it has been found that the 
skeletons of these creatures is composed of lime; considers the pre- 
sence of these spongillw in the pipes must be injurious; it is impos- 
sible that it could be otherwise; thinks that they could not exist in 
water which did not contain lime; knows the Vartry river; have 
made no chemical analysis of it, but the water is pure, cold, clear, 
pleasant to drink, and very hard to fish in owing to its extreme 
clearness; the geological formation of the country there is of granite 
and slate, which is far better for a water supply than limestone ; 
there is scarcely anv peat in the neighbourhood of the Vartry, and 
it would be a most eligible source of supply for the city of Dublin; 
knows the city of Drogheda well; it is unfortunately situated, not 
having a free current of air, and the water is also bad, to which 
circumstances the high rates of mortality in that town are attributa- 
ble; in cases of epidemic, those who use tmpure water are more 
likely to take it than those who use pure water; does not consider 
the present supply of water to Dublin sufficient; many houses are 
altogether without water, and thinks it highly desirable that every 
house should be supplied; it would be greatly conducive to health 
if it was so; was in Dublin when the fire alluded to occurred, but 
did not witness it; the papers complained of the want of water on 
that occasion; knows nothing further as to that particular case, or 
whether there is a supply of water in the neighbourhood ; had the 
spongille produced analysed by Professor Barker and Professor 
Apjohn; did not see that the inspector of the A division swore there 
was no want of water; saw the coroner’s statement, that it was a 
solemn warning to the citizens tu procure a supply of water at high 
pressure in all parts of the city; only knows of the existence of the 
spongille for two years and a-half; water is supplied from the 
canals to the city for over 69 years; they may have sprung up 
within the last few years; they canngt exist without lime and silicia ; 
they have almost destroyed the water-works in Boston, United 
States; water deprived of lime would certainly lessen, and, theo- 
retically, ought to destroy those animals ; does not know what quan- 
tity of lime and silicia ‘there is in the "Vartry water, or whether 
there is any at all; there are some granite boulders in the Vartry, 
but the principal formation is slate; does not, know of any city that 


has suffered more from diarrhea and dysentery than Dublin; the last | 


epidemic was in 1853, and was by no means an exceptional period ; 
no statistics have been taken since 1851, but it has gradually de- 
creased since then; the smaller the quantity of organic matter in 
water, the better it is for persons affected by those diseases; thinks 
that water with a mawkish and unpleasant taste is calculated to 
produce bowel complaints; spongilla has existed for many years; 
only knows of it for a few years ; 


water, or what steps were taken to remove the spongills ; the spou- 
gille adhered to the pipes, not to an incrustration on the pipes; it 
seemed to have a liking for iron, as it did not so much adhere to 
stone ; has seen fish in the canals, but not near Dublin; botanists 
have lately handed over the spongillm to naturalists; it was a dis- 


puted point whether the matter is vegetable or animal ; inclines to | 
- feet wide, and about 15 inches deep, and is a rapid stream; no 


the latter opinion; thinks the question has now been settled; tke 
discovery of spongills was known during the whole of the present 


"College of Physicians in Dublin; upwards of 22 yeara practising in 


the existence of spongills shows , 
the existence of lime; does not know the quality of the Boston | 


century ; could not say that the particular kind found in Dublin has . 


been found in rivers: bas seen them in rivers in Connaught; the 
water that comes from bogs is coloured; has seen spongille in the 
river Suck ; does not think that the spongills found in rivers is so 
offensive as that which grows in the pipes; after the spongille was 
discovered the corporation was anxious to have the canal water; 
believes Mr. Neville and Mr. Hawksley reported in favour of it; 
knows the water of the river Dodder; it is very seldom bright and 
clear ; it is subject to floods, which keeps it generally muddy ; passes 
it; has seen it in that state at Templeogue, below the mills; has 
not often lad an opportunity of seeing it above the mills; the report 
of Mr. Neville, in which he was disposed to take the water from the 
canals, was made on the ground of economy; with respect to Dr. 
Corrigan’s observation as to the Census Commiasioners’ returns of 
the statistics of disease, wishes to state that it is quite correct; as 
to the household returns, they are not reliable; they are deficient 
®% number, and defective as to names; but with respect to hospitals, 
workhouses, and public institutions, it is a complete and perfectly 
reliable statistical return; it will be found to be very accurate when 
compared with books of a similar nature throughout Europe ; is not 
aware of any disease having been caused by living on a bog and 
drinking bog water; never have ague on the bogs of Ireland; ague 
is only found in marshy districts, where there is a very different kind 
of formation ; there are often very pure springs in the neighbourhood 
of our bogs, and the people of such localities drink that water; does 
not know that water coleured with peat is wholesome; the vegetable 
matter which bog water contains is not recently decayed, but is 
thousands of years old; spongille has been found in the Dublin 
pipes at a very great distance from the reservoir, rnd has remained 
there for months, rolling backward and forward, and continually 
giving to the water an unpleasant flavour. 

Dr. Ringland, examined—Is a Fellow of the Kirg and Queen's 


that city, and connected with the Coombe Lying-in Hospital since 
1841; attends to a large number of extern patients; has been for 
some time the physician-accoucher to an institution called the “ Ma- 
ternity ;” had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the sani- 
tary condition of the poor in their own houses; the Lying-in Hospi- 
tal is situated in the Liberties; it is directly supplied with water 
from the Poddle; derives its supply from the public fountains; the 
water from the former is used for laundries and for flushing water 
closets, and that for domestic purposes is obtained from public foun- 
tains; the water from the Poddle is so foul that the servants of the 
hospital refuse to use it; the houses generally are dependent on 
water therefrom; in many cases, when attending patients in their 
own houses, the medical men have been obliged to use the same 
water again and again for washing their hands, owing to the scanty 
supply, or to wait a long time until water was obtained from the 
fountains; has known instances of great risk to the lives of patients 
from the deficient supply ; ; his house is supplied with water from the 
Portobello Basin; it is pretty good in winter after filtration, but it 
is foul ‘and bad in the autumn even with filtration ; has not analysed 
the water ; good water is one element of good health, and 1 do not 
consider that good water ; has scen dead aniinals, cats, and dogs, in 
the canal, and also the bodies of human beings floating in it; has 
frequently observed manure boats loading, and bas seen manure fall 
into the canal; observed lately two boats passing near the city basin, 
one of them a cattle buat, and the bilge water was being pumped out 
of both of them; does not. think that filtration wil remove organic 
matter in a state of solution ; has been twice at the Devil’s Glen, and 
once at the Vartry river above the Glen; drank the water, and found it 
very pleasant and sweet to the taste; the present is not a satisfactory 
supply, from the pollution of the canals, also from the vegetation in 
the canals, and the stagnant character of the water ; understands 
there are about 700 boats trafficing on the canals, with three men to 
each, making upwards of 2,000 men who make the canals their 
water closet ; with respect to the houses of the poor, the people have 
such a distance to go to the fountains, they generally have very 
little water in their rooms; often had to remove foul water from 
their rooms; several people wash in the same water, and frequently 
it is often used for washing clothes, and then for washing rooms and 
stairs ; it becomes most foul and offensive ; thinks fountains a most 
objectionable source of supply from their distance. In cold and wet 
weather. the people are liable to disease from exposure, a number of 
improper women assemble around and use most obscene language, 
which has the effect of contaminating young girls who are waiting 
there for their supply. In many cases of the trepanning of young 
girls has arisen thereby ; considers water at a high pressure necessary. 
(Cross-examined) was not examined before the Key al Commissioner ; 


| nor asked to attend before him, has heard that the Poddle is sup- 


plied from the Dodder ; in the poorer houses there are several families 
residing in each; would have the water broughtinto each room, but 
that wouldinvolve preat expense; visited the Vartry ; was brought 
through the catchment basin at Roundwood; the Vartry is about 25 


chemical analysis of the water was made in his presence; used the 
water oneach occasion; in the glen it isa deeper river, but not so 
wide ; experience as to the houses of the poor is confined tv Dublin; 
he always filters the water which he uses in hisown house; used it 
for several years, and enjoyed good health; heard it said and con- 
tradicted that the Vartry passes through a mineral district, Wicklow 
is a mineralcounty ; knows the River Dadder ; read the report of Mr. 
Ilawkshaw ; knows that he places it in the same class as the Vartry 
—in the first class. The water course is derived from the Dodder ; 
observed it to be foul; there is a paper mill on the Dodder, which 
would account for the impurity of the water; dees not know that 
the Earl of Meath has taken proceedings against the mill owner ; 
took samples of the Vartry water at three places; saw tle water of 
the tributaries to the river; it was quite clear; the majority of the 
houses in the Liberty have yards, and it would be quite impossible to 
get pipes into the yards, irrespective of the architecture of the 
houses. 

Dr. Rawdon Macnamara examined—Is a Fellow of the College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, and a Licentiateof the College of Physicians, 
and Professor of materia medica in the College of Surgeons; has 
become well acquainted with the sanitary condition of tHe poor; at 
least eighty per cent. of the houses have no supply at all, and the 
water supplied to the remainder is infamously bad; the observations 
made as to the infamous quality of the water applies to the water 
of the canal; its impurities consist of organic and inorganic matter 
which in the summer months causes it to have a most offensive 
smell ; agrees with the evidence given by Dr. Corrigan as the causes 
of that impurity; thinks it arises from decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter and pollutions of various kinds mentioned ; it appeared to him 
that there was no current whatever in the canal; thinks the water 
could not be purified by filtration tor so large a city as Dublin; is 
satisfied that the bad quality of water is a fertile source of diarrhea; 
don't remember any case of fire in which there was a proper supply 
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of water; even if there was a sufficient supply, high pressure would 
be necessary for the effectual extinguishment; visited the Vartry ; 
drank the water, and it was perfectly clear and sweet; it appeared 
also to be very soft and to havea great sparkle in it; the water of 
the tributaries was not as clear as that of the river, but the differ- 
ence was slight; the poor in Dublin have to go to the fountains for 
their water, and in many instances the people have great distances 
to go; made no analysis of the water; foun. the water perfectly 
colourless; saw but little peat on the catchment basin of the Vartry ; 
very heavy rain fell in Dublin on the Thursday previous, which 
made him wonder to see the water clear; is distinctly of opinion 
that the water produces diarrhoea, and not the use of fruit in the 
fruit season; the eating of unripe fruit does predispose to diarrlica ; 
from dispensary books finds that in the first half of 1858 he had 96 
cases of diarrhea, &c.; in the second, 235 ; in the first half of 1859, 
110; and in the second, 365; in the first half of 1860, 104; in the 
second half, 183; in the latter part of 1859 the water was most 
offensive, and the fruit the finest that had ever been seen in the 
city, while in the latter part of °60 the water was good but the fruit 
unripe and bad; these figures show that the water and not the fruit 
causes diarrhosa; cold and wet more disposes to diarrhea than hot 
weather; looks on ripe fruit as being anti-dysenteric and anti-diarrhe- 
tic ; hopes for the sake of humanity, that the people who are opposing 
this measure to procure a better supply of water for the city of Dublin 
are not well acquainted with the condition of the poor; looks on 
good sewerage as an-important element in the health of a city ; 
portions of the sewerage of Dublin is in a very satisfactory state. 
He saw the Poddle had the appearance of pea soup ; this was farther 
down than at the tongue; if there was no organic matter in the 
Dodder would consider it pure. The impurity of water depends on 
the quality and not the quantity of organic matter which it contains ; 
it was since the present corporation came into office that the im- 
provements in the sewerage of the city have been effected. 

Dr. Phelan examined —Is Secretary to the Board of Superinten- 
dance of the Dublin Hospitals; the water supplied to those institu- 
tions from the canals was very bad, and some years ago, when go- 
vernor of the House of Industry, made an order that no more water 
should be taken from the canal; in the hospitals the water has been 
filtered since 1858, and it considerably improved the water; never 
would allow the canal water to be used for drinking, brewing, mak- 
ing tea, or other purposes; knowing its impurity, has not the 
slightest doubt that an improved supply, both as to quantity and 
quality, is necessary for all classess in the city of Dublin; judges of 
the quality of the water by his palate, and not by any chemical 
tests. 

The Chairman said the committee were unanimously of opinion 
that they had heard sufficient evidence as to the quality of the water 
and the deficiency of the present supply, and would wish the pro- 
moters to go into their evidence as to the mode in which they pro- 
posed to supply water to Dublin. 

Mr. Boyle, inspector of fire brigade in Dublin, examined—At 
fires which occurred, there was no water to be had for a considerable 
time after the engines had arrived; the supply was also deficient at 

the fires which destroyed the Round Church, the Kildare-street Club ; 
there was a sufficient supply of water at the recent fires in High- 
street and Grafton-street; owing t> the defective supply of water, 
the fire destroyed the premises in which it originated, and some- 
times spread to the adjacent houses; if there was a high pressure on 
the main and a sufficient supply of water, it would save a good deal 
of property ; there is not sufficient water in the basins to supply the 
mains continually, so as to be always available for the extinction of 
fires. In some streets the water is only supplied during three days 
in the week, aud fires may occur when there is no water in the 
main. 

Francis Codd examined—Enumerated the circumstances con- 
nected with the consulting of Mr. Hawksley and his stated 
opinions, the refusal of the canal companies to supply the city on 
the same terms as before, the subsequent ineffectual negociations, 
the adoption of the Coyford scheme by Mr. Hawksley, &c.; isa 
magistrate of Dublin; was a member of the committee having 
charge of the water question eight or nine years ago; never heard 
an objection to the Royal commission, or to the report of the com- 
missioner, until a letter from Master Fitzgibbon appeared in the 
public papers, calculated to excite great alarm and prejudice amongst 
the citizens, and this letter was written after the bill had been pro- 
moted and considerable expense incurred; as far as he recollects the 
press of all shades of politics approved of the recommendation of the 
Vartry as a source for the supply of Dublin, until Master Fitzgib- 
bon's letter appeared; thinks that a better supply of water is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that the Vartry scheme is a good one, recom- 
mended, as it has been, by an engineer of such eminence as Mr. 
Hawkshaw, after holding a public inquiry; Mr. Alexander Boyle, a 
highly respectable citizen, and chairman of the opposition commit- 
tee, withdrew from the opposition after the issuing of the commis- 
sion; the rejection of the present bill would lead to great public 
inconvenience; if it were throwo out many persons who had sub- 


scribed to the guarantee fund would probably refuse to subscribe to 
promote another bill, and the citizens would be left without an 
improved supply unless it were provided by private companies; 
thinks it most expedient that the water supply of Dublin should be 
managed by the corporation ; amongst the subscribers to the guaran- 
tee fund is Mr. Guinness, the great brewer; heard him state ata 
publie meeting that the corporation were bound in honour to pro- 
mote the scheme suggested by the Royal commissioner; believes 
that the members of the Corporation are actuated by the purest and 
most disinterested motives in promoting the bill, and have ne other 
object than to benefit the citizens; does not think the opposition are 
actuated by a disinterested motive; Mr. Ennis, the chairman of the | 
M. G. W. Railway Company stated at a recent meeting of that com- 
pany that he did not like to give up £1,500 a-year, which they 
received for the supply of water froin the Royal Canal, and therefore 
he opposed it ; the Coyford scheme was changed into a canal scheme, 
on which we sapposed the opposition would be abandoned ; this left 
a defect in the bill, which the opponents took advantage of to defeat 
it on standing orders; is bound to say Mr. Ennis acted most fairly ; 
Mr. Jeffers was acting as solicitor for the G. S. and W. Company, 
and he attended and opposed the bill on standing ordera ; Mr. Cane, 
a director of the Great Southern and Western Company, told him 
that he opposed for him ; is aware that the opposition fund has been 


‘subscribed to by the Archbishop of Dublin, the Lord Justice of 


Appeal, the Chief Justice, and other persons of high position in 
Dublin ; is not aware that the opposition committee have published 
a document repudiating having had anything to do with the issuing 
of the commission; has not read all the rubbish that has been writ- 
ten on both sides of this question; Master Fitzgibbon has lately 
become a Master in Chancery ; is not aware of any instance of pub- 
lic spirit on his part until this water question drew him out, but he 
is a most respectable gentleman ; has understood that Mr. Hawksley 
is a man of the very highest eminence as a water engineer; thinks 
it is wholly indefensible that the citizens of a great city like Dubliv 
should be supplied with water of the character described by the 
eminent scientific men who have examined it, and that the provid- 
ing of a purer water does not brook delay ; a day should not be lost 
in putting an end to such an atrocious state of things as now exists. 

Mr. Webb—Do you think there is such urgency for an improve- 
ment in the supply that not a single session should be lost in the 
adoption of a doubtful scheme, involving an expenditure of 
£300,000 ? 

Mr. Codd—Thinks there ought to be no doubt whatever after the 
subject has undergone a careful examination by so eminent an en- 
gineer as Mr. Hawkshaw, and after it shall bave undergone an 
investigation by this committee. Heard Mr. Hawksley say that he 
would have recommended the Vartry scheme, but that he thought 
it too expensive for the taste of the citizens at the time ; the valua- 
tion of Dublin, which is an official one, and considerably below the 
actual worth of the houses, is £500,000. 

Mr. Patrick Jeffers examined—Was a partner of the late Sir 
Matthew Barrington, and one of the solicitors of the Great Soutbern 
and Western Railway Company; opposed the bill on the part of 
Colonel White, Colonel Connolly, Mr. Cane, and other owners of 
land on the banks of the Liffey; never opposed bill No. 2; opposed 
the conversion of bill No. 1 into bill No. 2 under the circumstances 
stated ; opposed the bill before standing orders on behalf of the 
riparian proprietors; attended the meeting on the part of the Great 
Southern and Western Company. 

Alderman Roe, examined—Is a deputy lieutenant of the city of 
Dublin; ex-Lord Mayor, ex-sheriff, and has been for many years 
of opinion that an improved supply of water, in quantity and qua- 
lity, is most necessary for the city of Dublin; has no doubt that the 
Vartry scheme is a most valuable one, and it is promoted by the 
corporation in that belief; there was some difference in the corpo- 
ration as to the Coyford scheme, but there is very little dissent in 
the corporation as to present measure; founds his opinion on that of 
Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Hawksley, and other eminent scientific men; 
thinks i¢ would be attended with bad consequences to the city if the 
bill was defeated; a great deal of the laudation of the canal water 
has been got up since the Vartry scheme was proposed ; the opposi- 
tion is composed of various elements; the gentlemen who take part 
in it were very much interested in a good Supply of water ; is under 
the impression that the corporation are bound to adopt the acheme 
proposed by the royal commissioner, more espevially as it has been 
supported by the opinion of Mr. Hawksley, our own consulting en- 
gineer ; Mr. Hawksley reported in favour of the canals, but that was 
from water taken at a higher level; thinks that would have been 
satisfactory ; is not capable of instituting any comparison between 
that and the Vartry scheme; believes that the minority of the cor- 
poration on this question is confined to three or four members; 
thinks £300,000 would be a very moderate sum for supplying Dub- 
lin with water; water taken from the canal at a high level would be 
an improvement; would not compare the present supply with a 
supply from the Vartry; has heard that a petition in favour of the 
bill has been signed by 20,000 inhabitants of Dublin. 
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Alderman Kinaham examined—Is a magistrate of Dublin, ex- 
Lord Mayor, and a member of the waterworks’ committee with Dr. 
Gray aud Mr. Codd; is of opinion that an improved supply of 
water is essential, and that the Vartry scheme is a valuable one; it 
is promoted by the corporation bona fide fur the benefit of the city, 
and there is very Ilttle difference in the council on the subject; thinks 
a delay in passing the bill would be productive of much evil to the 
city ; the corporation were actuated by bona fide motives in advo- 
cating the canal and Coyford schemes; visited the Vartry, and 
think it the best water of the three. 

Alderman Reynolds examined—Is a magistrate of Dublin, ex- 
Lord Mayor and M.P. for the city; believes that the corporation 
have come to a correct conclusion as regards the quality and quanttty 
in promoting the Vartry scheme. ‘There is an urgent necessity for an 
improved supply, and that is the opinion of the citizens; believes 
the citizens at large are in favour of the Vartry project ; visited 
Vartry, and found the water pure, sweet, and soft; the corporation 
con:ists of 60 members, and of these 56 are in favour of the bill and 
four opposed to it ; two or three of these are supposed to oppose as 
landlords ; the opposition is made up of different elements; thinks 
pecuniary considerations influence the opponents; Mr. Guinness, the 
great brewer, proposed the first resolution in favour of the bill at a 
meeting of the citizens of all classes; the opponents were invited 
to attend, and did so; all the resolutions in favour of the bill were 
unanimously passed; a petition in favour of the bill was also 
adupted ; the discuxsion lasted seven hours ; is perfectly satisfied that 
the Vartry scheme is the best that could be devised ; the corporation 
als:» considered themselves bound in honour to carry it out, having 
been recommended by a royal commissioner ; a learned gentleman, 
who is also a man of literary attainments, also made a speech in 
opposition to the Vartry scheme, and said—‘ Surely you are not 
guing to take the muddy water of the river that supplies the water- 
fail at Powerscourt.” We all looked rather astonished, because the 
river that runs through Powerscourt is the Dargle, which has no 
more to do with the Vartry than it has with the Thames (laughter) ; 
Dr. Gray corrected the learned gentleman’s mistake, and Dr. 
Waller thanked him politely for the correction, and then went on 
to discuss the chemical qualities of the water, with respect to which 
he had made 80 great a mistake; considered the financial question 
maturely, and believes that £800,000 is a very moderate sum for 
the construction of waterwork to supply such a city as Dublin; 
the taxation of Dublin is now very great; of course, increased 
taxation for water would be a matter of great importance ; was told 
by Mr. Hassard that £300,000 would be ample, and that he thought 
the Vartry scheme could be carried out for €40,000 less, 

(To be continued.) 


IMPROVEMENTS AND PROGRESS OF THR City or Derry. 
—We are glad to learn that a new and attractive feature 
has been added to the *‘ Maiden City,” by the formation of a square 
in the west end, similar to those in our own. The large field ad- 
joining the New Nationa) Model School has been laid out in a very 
handsome style for the purpose alluded to. Inthe area it is intended 
to erect thirty-four first-cluss houses, disposed over three sides of the 
space. The north side will form a terrace, consisting of 16 houses, 
five storeys in height, facing the river Foyle, and commanding (as 
will also the other houses) a most delightful view of the surrounding 
scenery, and, in order to render this the more enjoyable, the centre 
and extreme ends will be ornamented by handsome projecting win- 
dows, plate glass being used throughout; four of the houses form- 
ing a centre, and the wings terminating by two projecting houses, 
surmounted by pediments, ballustrading, &c.; Scotch stone dress- 
ings to the windows, &c. Already we observe one-fourth of this 
terrace is in active progress of erection. The east and west sides 
being on an easy gradient, the honses are laid out semi-detached, 
thus breaking the dull effect observable by stepping where there is a 
continuity of buildings. The centre of the ground is neatly formed 
into ornamental gardens, and planted, for the use of she residents. 
The space set apart for that purpose bas been enclosed with fencing 
and ornamental gates, by Messrs. Musgrave, Brothers, Belfast. The 
roads, carting, and drainage have been completed, and every re- 
quisite to make the locality a first rate site have been secured, which 
with its natural beauty, commanding as it does a fine panoramic 
view of both the city and county, must make these houses most at- 
tractive residences, and a great boon to the citizens as large. The 
whole works are from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, architect, Sackville-street, Londonderry. 
Samuel Law Crawford, Esq , is the proprietor. 

On the opposite side of the river, at Fountain Hill, the property 
of Wm. M'‘Carter, Esq., T.C., we observe new roads formed and 
sites for villas Jaid off. The proprietor is erecting a handsome villa, 
now nearly complete, in the Italian style, with projecting roofs, bowed 
windows, with Scotch stone dressings throughout. Expenditure, £900. 

Adjoining, a similar villa for Robert Cooke, Esq., is also in course 
of erection. The contractor for both villas is Mr. James Harrison, 
Derry ; the arehitect is Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, C.E. 


THE VERNON ESTATE. 


Tue following letter has been received from the agent to this pro- 
perty, and with pleasure we accord it space for insertion :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Sir,—I have just seen in your paper of the 15th inst. a statement 
with reference to this pr» pertv, which appears to have been made with 
out any knowledge of the facts. As it may tend to mislead the public 
with regard to the encouragement which is given for the investment 
of capital at Clontarf, 1 feel satisfied that you will gladly correct the 
misstatements therein made. I have been for about four years in 
the management of this property, and during that time Mr. Vernon 
has made leases on terms highly advantageous to parties who have 
built. The moderate restrictions in his leases are quite as necessary 
for the protection of the interest of the tenants who have built, as 
they are for the proprietor. In this view of them, the parties who 
have taken ground have all acquiesced. and 1 am not aware of a 
single negociation having been broken off in consequence of the re- 
strictions in the building leases, nor have I ever known such a con- 
dition proposed as that mentioned in the statement in your paper, 
viz., “‘ That the builder should ornament bis dwelling with au expen- 
sive bow window.” There cannot be any advantage in removing 
one set of cabins to substitute others, but for the building of houses 
that cost from £400 or £500 each, in terraces or for detached houses 
near the sea-shore, Mr. Vernon makes leases of land for terms of 
150 years by the foot, or for building villas involving a larger out- 
lay, more inland, he sets by the acre in lots suitable for such pur- 
pose. Tuomas FRANKS. 

21, Lower Fitzwilliam-street. 


GLASNEVIN BOTANIC GARDENS. 


In the recent report of the curator, for 1860, submitted to the 
Royal Dublin Society, we find the following :— 


‘¢ Plant Houses and Conservatories.— Although no new addi- 
tions or alterations worthy of particular notice have been made in 
this department during the past year, the conservatories have un- 
dergone considerable repairs, by directions of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Board of Works of Ireland. The whole of. the 
curvilinear-roofed range has been painted with two coats of paint 
outside, and the central palm-house, with one of the wings of the 
range, the sameinside. All the broken and badly cracked gless 
was taken out and repaired, consequently this range is now in good 
condition. 

‘‘ With a view of rendering the heating apparatus more efficient, 
the committee of botany lave ordered three of Miklejohn’s patent 
boilers for heating plant-houses, &c., to be got, such as he ex- 
hibited a few year’s ago at one of the Royal Dublin Society’s 
exhibitions of improved implements, &c. ‘hese boilers have 
been placed in three of the houses where the old saddle-boilers 
were previously used, but had worn out; and the result is satis- 
factory, inasmuch as a higher temperature can now be obtained, 
with less fuel and labour than has been the case hitherto. It waa 
supposed that the long, span-roofed house, built last year, could 
have been heated sufficiently for all the purposes required by the 
old smoke flue; but when practically tested, it wus found that 
the amount of heat required to reach the extreme end from that 
where the furnace is placed twice burst the flue, and nearly des- 
troyed all the plants in the house. This being the case, the com- 
mittee gave directions for a cheap hot water heating apparatus to 
be erected in place of the flue, which has been done; and now the 
planta are safe, besides a saving of fuel effected. 

“The architect of the Board of Works did not think it de- 
sirable to do much repairing on the old conservatories, which are 
soon to be replaced, a plan being at present in course of prepara- 
tion by him fur supplying more commodious structures, better 
adapted fur the requirements of a public garden, than houses 
built upwards of fifty years ago now are. It is, therefore, ear- 
nestly to be desired that the small sum of money placed by the 
Treasury at the disposal of the Board of Works for this purpose 
may not prevent those plans from being carried out as they ought 
to be. In my report lust year I pointed out the sort of houses 
which I considered should be erected, after having had the con- 
currence of the committe of botany. The architect has, I be- 
lieve, taken that report, in some degree, as a basis to form his 
plans on; and I have agreed to be ready to give up the central 
portion early next May, when building operations will be com- 
menced.”’ 


—— 


GLAsGcow ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—The seventh meeting of the 
third session of this society was held on Monday night, 15th ult, in the 
Scottish Exhibition Rooms, Bath-street, Mr. Charles Wilson presiding. 
Mr. David Hairereada paper upon ‘ Decorative Art,” which was 
followed by some conversational remarks by the members present ; 
and after the transaction of some other business the meeting separated. 
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Novet APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—A photograph has 
been taken of the bed of the sea in Weymouth Bay, by a Mr. 
Thompson. The camera was placed in a box with a plate glass 
front and moveable shutter to be drawn up when the camera was 
sunk to the bottom. The camera being focussed in this box on 
land for objects in the foreground, at about ten yards, was let down 
from a boat, carrying with it the collodion plate, and the shutter 
raised and plate exposed for ten minutes. The box was drawn up, 
and the image developed was of rocks and weeds; but the great ad- 
vantage anticipated to be derived from this application of the art 
is to obtain a knowledge of the condition of Pere bridges, piles, 
and structures under water. 

Scenic ARRANGEMENTS AND LIGHTING OF THEATRBS. — M. 
Barthelemy, of Nancy, is said to have discovered improvements by 
which he professes to be able to raise or sink the entire stage, or 
part of it, at a few moments’ notice, and to bring about transfor- 
mations of the greatest complexity with rapidity impossible under 
the old system; also, in lighting more powerfully and with greater 
effect. 

BrrMIncHAM Free Lisrary.—This establishment was recently 
opened, and the proceeding was immediately followed by an eager 
rush for the first reading of the books. Upwards of 1,000 voluines 
were applied for during the first afternoon and evening. 

THE New Ralitway SraTion AT OMAGH.—The engineers visited 
this town a few days ago, and it is understood that the site likely 
to be fixed upon for the railway station will be those fields occu- 
pied by Bowland Barton and Armer Alcorn, on the ether side of the 
road from the present passenger station. It is intended to forma 
new road on a straight line with John-strect, the entrance to which 
would be at the lower end of the Methodist Chapel grounds. This 
arrangement, if carried out, would go far to meet the wishes of the 
inhabitants, as the passenger station would then be as convenient to 
the town as could be reasonably expected.— Derry Sentinel. 

REMOVAL OF THE BALLAST Boarn.—We have been given to 
{o understand the removal of the Ballast Board has been decided 
upon, and that it will in future be represented here by a single 
commissioner.— Mail, 

Tue ORIENTAL Batus, LtverPooL.—The proverbial slowness of 
joint-stock companies in getting to work is certainly not exemplified 
in the case of the Oriental Bath Company of this town, as already a 
handsome building has sprung up, which promises to be a credit to 
Liverpool in every sense of the word. One thing is especially re- 
markable about the heated rooms, viz :—Their great size compared 
with those of any other concern inthe country; and when they are 
domed in (as intended), we have no hesitation in saying that the 
effect will be more truly Oriental than that produced by the flat or 
arched roofs of the baths hitherto erected. The principle of the 
Eastern bath will be consistently carried out in the larger apartments ; 
but those who desire it can have the use of an additional sudatorium, 
in which the air is comparatively dry, and the temperature bigher 
than is usedin the East. But it is not anticipated that it will be 
much used except under medical direction. We believe that one 
suite of rooms will probably be open to the public by the first of 
next May.—Liverpool Post. 


Wipth or Broapway.—The width of Broadway at various 
points is as follows: At Wallstreet, 35 feet; Fulton 42 feet 1 inch; 
Chambers, 44 fect 8 inches; W hite, 41 feet 6 inches, Broome, 44 
feet 8 inches; Seventeenth, 36 feet 5 inches; Twenty-first, 41 feet 
5 inches; Twenty-fifth, 28 feet 2 inches; Thirty-second, 88 feet 9 
inches—an average of between 50 and 41 feet. 

Bark Stove.—This kind of stove, sometimes termed moist, is a 
hot-house, the temperature aud moisture of which is maintained by 
an open reservoir of hot water, or by a mass of fermenting matter. 
It is adapted to plants which delight in a warm, damp, atmos- 
phere. The term bark stove has its origin inthe circumstance that 
tanners’ spent bark was formerly used as the chief source of the 
heat employed. 

New CxemETERY FoR Ratnpown Union.—It is proposed to 
form a new cemetery for thia union, and offers bave been made to 
the guardians by Sir C. Domville of three to five acres at Shank- 
hill at £10 per acre per annum; by Mr. Carter, to sell three acres 
at Dalkey for 500 guineas; and by a Mrs. Neill, the residue of a. 
lease of three acres at Kill-of-the-Grange, for £140. Objections 
were recorded to each, but the subject bas been referred te a com- 
mittee to report. 

To Unite Stone anv Gvass.—M. Bru, curator of the museum 
at Narbonne, has discovered that silicate of potash possesses, in the 
highest degree, the property of uniting surfaces of stone, glass, aud 
pottery. It is applied with a brush to the surfaces which it is de- 
sired to bring into contact, and in a few days acquires a great 
solidity. It appears that the same material can also be successfully 
used in jojnery, and fur all the purposes to which common glue is 
applied. 

eee 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 

Subscribers and advertisers to whom frequent applications have been 
made by circular and otherwise for various amounts of accounts 
Surnished, will have the goodness to remit same to the office, as directed. 
It must be obvious to all that the character of this journal entails 
more than ordinary expense for each publication, and judging from 
the good feeling manifested towards our mission by all classes, we 
are quite sure tt ts only necessary to remind those indebted that a mult- 
plication of individual items, however small, serve to furm a very tm- 
portant aggregate. 


NOTICE. 

Post-ofice Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perez Roe, Printer and Publisher, 42, Massot-stnest, 
DUBLIN. 

Bae” NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, ¢c., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the 
Dousuin Buiiver,” 42, MABBOT-STRBET. All other Communi- 
cations should be addressed to the ‘‘ Proprietor and Editor,” 17, 
LOWER GAKDINER-8STREET. 
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THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


CACW 1TH increased interest—owing to circumstances hitherto 
>) y y fully recorded in these columns, and now unnecessary 

BMH to allude to more than en passant—we proceeded to 
view the collection of paintings, sculptural and architectura] 
works, at present exhibiting at the Royal Hibernian Academy ; 
and though we cannot hope, in the limited time that intervened 
between the opening and our publication, to do even moderate jus- 
tice to its importance, yet, reserving the pleasing privilege of recur- 
ring to it again and again, we note in current number a few 
remarks concerning it. The energies of the academicians, and more 
especially those of the officials whose peculiar province it is to act 
as “faggers” in preparing for exhibition—but who doubtless, in 
their most laudable enthusiasm for the advancement of art, become 
reconciled to their arduous, responsible, and comparatively thank- 
less duties by the conviction that “ the labour we delight in physics 
pain,” must have been taxed in a more than ordinarily severe man- 
ner on the present occasion, considering that eleewhere in this city 
are being congregated, in a building devoted to somewhat similar 
purposes, some two thousand pictures of the chvicest character. 
More honour is therefore due to them now than ander ordinary 
circumstances; and viewing the result both numerically and with 
regard to its excellence, it has been rarely equalled, and certainly 
not surpassed, by any previous effurt, at least to our knowledge. 

Both foreign and British artists—of the latter of whom the 
sons of Erin form not the least important proportion—are well re- 
presented, and we have only to mention, that amongst the former 
are to be found the works of Starkenhorg—No. 16, the Vale of 
Lauterbrunnen, a truly glorious production ; Camille Venneman— 
Nos. 17, Resistance, and 55, Strolling Musicians, after that pre- 
eminent artist’s well-known style; Eugene de la Croix—No. 25, 
Lion and Panther, an admirable animal study; Van Dwenter, 
No. 35 ; Kruseman Von Ellen, No. 43; A. DeBylandt, 84—all 
landscapes of considerable merit, together with many others, to 
convey a fair idea of its excellence in that department. One of 
the most conspicuous pictures in the exhibition is Jolin Falconer’s 
Pass of Glencoe— No. 49—in which that young Irish artist 
has excelled himself, tho:gh we are not not disposed to regard 
his View of The Dargle—No. 155—as a proportionately succese- 
ful work. No. 162, hy the same author, representing the brig 
Endeavour ashore at Bray, is a highly meritorious painting. Mr. 
P. Vincent Duffy, R-H.A., contributes—Nos. 18, Bray Head ; 37, 
The Dargle; 77, The Vale of Rest; 100, Moonlight; 143, Ross 
Castle, Killarney; 146, The Haycock ; 176, The Bagle’s Nest and 
Purple Mountain, Killurney—all of which, but the latter espe- 
cially, together with some water-colonr drawings, in the ante- 
room, are quite in accordance with that gentleman’s previously 
established reputation. No. 180, by T. H. Maguire, valued at 
£250, and representing Matilda relating Northam’s history, has 
many notable points as to general effect, though we do not quite 
coincide in the artist’s estimation of the whole. No. 61, In the 
days of the Merry Monarch, by the same artist, and valued at 
£300, is charmingly effective in its lights and shades. Amongst the 
academicians’ works, the marine subjects by Kendrick demand 
premier notice, and the visitors, while admiring all, regard with 
additional interest No. 45, wherein the artist has perpetuated the 
memory of the unfortunate fate of Captain. Boyd and his brave 
fellows at Kingstown on the 9th of February. Bir. M‘Manus 


exhibits two pictures—Nos. 93, Venus in the Tent of Mars, and 
95, a Hymn to the Setting Sun—both of a very ambitious cha- 
racter, ina style seemingly and peculiarly this artist’s own. The 
oil and the water colours by Messrs. Edwin and Edward Hayes, 
and Not to be Caught, by Michael Angelo Hayes, are very note- 
worthy. Mr. Mulrenin, the courteous and efficient secretary, 
as usual bas a goodly display of miniatures on ivory, beautifully 
handled, and Mr. Catterson Smith, the eminent portrait painter, 
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also contributes some of his latest works in that line. We mix® 
Mr. George Mulvany’s portraits, which, without drawing invidious 
comparisons, are inferior to none others, but notice that No. 67, 
Francis [. surprising Henry VIII. in the Castle of Guisnes, in the 
vicinity of “ the Cloth of Gold,’’ is by that artist. The sugges- 
tion of the subject, which is delineated with considerable merit, is 
explained by the underneath quotation from Montfaucon's antiqui- 
ties of France :— 

“The King of France, who was not a suspicious man, was much 
troubled that they distrusted each other’s faith. One day he 
rose, contrary to custom, very early, and taking with him only 
two gentlemen and a page, the first he could find, with a Spanish 
cap on, mounted his horse without housings, and went to the King 
of England, at Gui-nes. Brother, said Henry, who was highly 
surprised to see Francis enter his room ulone, you have played 
me the finest trick ever man played another, and have shown ine 
what contidence ought to be reposed in you by me, who surrender 
myself your prisoner, and plight you my faith.” 

We must for the present pause bere aud puss on to the antique 
gallery, where, while fully appreciating the beauties of the 
painter's art, admittedly is to be found ‘ metal more attractive.’ 

In the architectural department we were led to hope that the 
recent acquisitions to the Acadcmy, as well as the inducement of 
associateship, still an open question, would bave ensured a epe- 
cially meritorious display this year; but while confessing that it 
is somewhut better than a few of the preceding exhibitious, yet 
it falls far short to our mind of what it mivzht and ought to be 
considering the available resources of our practising professionals, 
local and otherwise. Commencing, in the order of the catalozue, 
at the left of the entrance dvorway, Mr. Trevor Owen exhibits 
his design for the Boyd Testimonial, as adopted by the committee ; 
but our notions of a monumental structure harmonizing to some 
extent with those of a royal critic, who was pleased to deriynate 
the prototype of this—viz., the Wellinuton Testimonial in the 
Park—‘‘ an overgrown milestone,” we have no reason to congra- 
tulate any of the parties concerned on the reault, A little farther 
on, however, this gentleman retrieves himself by his exterior and 
interior views of the Catholic Apostolic Church, Liverpool ; the 
latter being peculiarly noteworthy both in design and the handling 
of the drawing, although the artist’s license is rather extensively 
encroached on in the colouring of the roof, and the furmer is by 
no means free froin fault, but very questionable, especially as 
regards the tower and spirelet treatment. Mr. William Murray, 
one of the newly-elected R.H.A‘s., contributes a neat and effec- 
tive view of the chapel and infirmaries of the District Lunatic 
Asylum at Grangegorman, a credituble production in its way, 
though we should have preferred a newer subject. Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan has a very plilegmatic design fur a collegiate school 
(No. 558), though better in every respect to that by the same author 
for a Catholic Church (No. 600). Mr. Wm. Fogerty’s competitive 
drawings for Presbyterian Church, Cork (the adopted design for 
which appeared in our number for March Ist), has some clever 
grouping about it, and colour is sought to be obtained throughout 
by introducing bands of dressed stone dissimilar to thut of the body 
of the structure. We are not, however, permitted to regard fa- 
vourably in any respect the same gentleman’s drawing of a villa at 
Ennis (No. G16). Looking first at Nos. 564, 568, and 571, views 
respectively of the east portico of the Bank of Ireland, und the 
principal front of Trinity College, Dublin, the interior of our Town 
Hall, and the south-east view of the Custom-house, we were stronyly 
impressed with the conviction of their being the productions of * an 
old master,’ nor were we disappointed cn referring to the catalogue 
to find the name of Patrick Byrne, R.H.A., associated therewith. 
Though somewhat less pretensious in colouring than the atyle gen- 
erally adopted by the architects of more modern schovla, yet 
these drawings are very truthful, and suggest desirable subjects 
for study. No. 569, a design showing three sides of proposed 
Groevenor-square, has no recommendatory feature as a work of 
art for exhibition, though in execution it may be found to answer 
its purpose very well, the houses being externally of the most 
common-place character, and the whole very strongly resembling 
a published lithograph of Queen-square, which everyone knows 
has no architectural pretensions whiatever. We should have 
wished both for a better dyawwing and a better subject from the 
exhibitor—Mr. Caldbeck—who enjoying an extensive practice 
could have found no difficulty in providing both. Mr. W. J. 
Barre, of Belfast, contributes several drawings, viz.—(No. 570) 
exterior view of the Ulster Hull, Belfast, the basement of which 
displays a piazza with through carriage drive, somewhat after the 
fashion of that at the Covent Garden Theatre, but otherwise it is 
alinost devoid of architectural features; (No. 576) interior of 
same building (illustrated in our number for Apri] Ist), on which 
the artist has plied his brush too freely, aud we hope The-colours 
are not really intended to represent the hall as it will be decorated ; 
(No. 580) Presbyterian church, Sydenlham—apparently either a 
greatly burried or an unfinished drawing ; (No. 601) Adem Clarke 
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memorial church,—a better drawing, and presenting some notable 
points, in which, however, we cannot include the introduction of 
a concealed roof behind a battlemented parapet, surmounting the 
nave walls, and the chancel projecting therefrom after the ordinary 
manner, with exposed roof; (No. 605) view of Duncairn Presby- 
terian church ; and (618) views of Bray and Rockcorry churches 
—a trio of drawings admitting of more suitable finish for exhibi- 
tion purposes, and in some respects displaying close similarity in 
style and treatment. Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon contri- 
bute the two views of approved design for St. Andrew's church 
(Nos. 575 and 578), previously exhibited in College-street, and 
illustrated in this journal (on the merits of which having previously 
expressed our opinions, it is unnecessary here to repeat them) ; 
also the approved design for Trinity church, Edinburgh (No. 612) 
—a truly meritorious composition —and a view of Killileagh 
Castle, county Down (No. 613), as lately restored, all in the first 
style of art, and contrasting strongly, especially in the manipu- 
lation, with the general works exhibited in this department, and 
fully sustaining the high character of that eminent firm. Mr. 
John J. Mulvany, R.H.A., has an outline perspective—appa- 
rently intended to be coloured—of a marine residence at Dun- 
more, in which a cantilever roof, with curvilinear outline, and a 
multitude of brackets, is the principal feature. Nos. 577, Clonea 
Church, 611, South-east view of St. Saviour’s, and 614, St. 
Joseph’s, Carrickmacross, are by Mr. M‘Carthy, R.H.A. Messrs. 
Deane & Woodward have un enlarged design for the staircase 
angle of the proposed War Office, in the well-known adopted style 
of that firm ; and two designs for the new Molyneux Church and 
Asylum (with which our readers are already familiar by illustra- 
tion and description), by Mr. Rawson Carroll, and a sketch for 
the De Vesci Testimonial, by Mr. Charles Papworth, may be said 
to comprehend the entire display. The sculptural department, 
excepting the Goldsmith testimonial model, a Titania, by Lawler, 
and ‘ Pastime,” by Terence Farrell, comprises only busta and a 
head of the Saviour, which latter, however, is a remarkably meri- 
torious work. 
——— 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROMAN BATHS IN ENG- 
LAND.* 


MucH curiosity exists as to the nature of the ancient Roman Bath, 
the accounts which have been given of it being often full of discre- 
pancies. This arises to some extent from actual differences in the 
Roman system of bathing at different periods, but generally speak- 
ing it arises from blindly copying what others have written, without 
apy investigation whatever of the sources of their information. 

Fortunately we are not altogether dependent upon the ** tender 
mercieg "’ of compilers of classical dictionaries, but have means of 
informing ourselves on the subject, by the investigation of ancient 
ruins at our own doors, pregnant with relics of the past, and con- 
veying to the educated eye much which is invaluable for helping us 
in the decision of present difficulties. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that there are no ruins now existing 
which are capable of affording accurate information on the subject, 
and, to a certain extent, this cannot be denied, but when the ruins 
receatly excavated are compared with those of which detailed de- 
acriptions have been laid before scientific societies, many difficulties 
are got rid of which otherwise would be insuperable; and the entire 
system of bathing practised by the Romans becomes sufficiently ma- 
nifest. The localities in which the most perfect ruins have been 
found are so distant from one another, and so well distributed over 
the country, as to prove that the custom of using thermal baths had 
become national, as will appear from the mere mention of the places 
—viz., Lincoln, Chester, Boughton parish, Kent ; Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight; and more recently, Uriconium, near Shrewsbury. 

Those enumerated have been found in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation, but traces of similar buildings occur in almost every district 
of the country. 

The bath at Chester has been a good deal talked of lately, and 
was described by me in detail, at a meeting of the Royal Dublin 
Society (Lord Talbot de Malahide in the chair). I visited it per- 
sonally on the 80th November, 1857, while bringing an invalid 
from Dublin to Florence, and it was owing to my not being able to 
find anywhere a correct account of it that I undertook to bring the 
subject before the Royal Dublin Soviet which I did on the 8th of 
January, 1859. The ruins of Uriconium are worthy of far more 
attention than has yet been given to them, and the most interesting 
portion of them is fast disappearing under the hand of time. With 
a view of satisfying my own mind as to the nature of the buildings 
found there, I made a special trip to Shrewsbury about three weeks 
ago, and walked along the beautiful valley of the Severn until I 
came to the site of the ancient city. When pretty near the spot, I 
asked a man who was digging if he knew whereabouts the old Ro- 
man city was? He replied that there was no such thing there 
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now ; but he could direct me to “ what they called the excavations.” 
When I arrived, I was a little disappointed at the small extent of 
ground which had been excavated in the space of two years, but I 
was rejoiced to see five distinct systems of tile pillars, belonging to 
as many hypocausts, which, according to Mr. Thomas Wright, and 
the most competent authorities, belonged to the baths, or thermaz, 
occupying (with their appurtenances) nearly half the space which 
had been uncovered. 

That Uriconiam was a city of eonsiderable magnitade admits of 
no doubt, as the fact may be proved in several ways. Whether we 
consult aneient records, or the accounts of buildings formerly dis- 
covered in the same locality, or visit in person the excavations lately 
made on the property of the Duke of Cleveland. These excavations 
were commenced on the 8rd of February, 1859, and a person is 
continually in charge in order to prevent the speedy demolition of 
the buildings, &c., by ‘“‘cockneys” of an inquiring mind, who not 
merely stumble against the ricketty pillars, but generally pocket 
something or other, as a trophy of having ‘‘done” the city of 
Uriconium. 

I cannot say whether the disintegration which the tiles are under- 
going is owing to the effect of exposure to the weather, or the ori- 
ginal quality ; but it is certain that they are rapidly falling to pieces, 
and many parts now supposed to be in situ have evidently fallen 
down, and been built up again. That the Romans knew how to 
manufacture good tiles is well known, for those in the bath at Ches- 
ter and elsewhere are very hard, and of remarkably good quality ; 
but they are perforated with small holes at regular intervals, which 
those of Uriconium are not. In the latter city there are no bricks 
visible, such as we manufacture, but stone is freely used, and tiles 
are employed in all places where nice workmanship is required. 
They are not, however, by any means accurate in either size or 
shape, but are rough, uneven, and irregular in appearance. The 
general size of those forming the pillars of the alveus (or boay of 
the hypocaust) is about 7 inches square, by 14-inch thick, standing 
upon others about a foot square, and each pillar surmounted by 
another tile of the same size. In the most perfect of the hypocausts 
I counted 16 tiles in one of the pillars, cemented together, and mak- 
ing a total height of 8 feet 6 inches. Most of the pillars showed no 
trace of cement between the tiles, and were either originally laid 
without cement or had fallen down and been rebuilt. In each 
hypocaust there were a good many pillars, and the largest measures 
48 feet in length by 85 feet in width. In height they were about 
5 feet, counting a layer of concrete which was laid on the upper 
tiles to a depth of from 14 to 18 inches, and appeared to have been 
put down in two distinct operations. 

It is not easy to say what was the exact arrangement of the pub- 
lie baths of Uriconium, as almost nothing is left of the flooring of 
the heated rooms, but from its general appearance I am quite satis- 
fied that they comprised two distinct systems of rooms, one devoted 
to men, and the other to women, a kind of quality being observable 
in most of the arrangements. The most westerly bypocaust was 
pretty well preserved, and measured 87 feet by 25, and contained 
120 pillars, which (when complete) stood about 3 feet high, exclu- 
sive of the concrete which was placed above them. Many circum- 
stances concur in proving that the city was suddenly and violently 
destroyed, being sacked and burned to the ground (probably by the 
Picts and Scots in the middle of the 5th century), and it is very 
remarkable that the most perfect buildings are the public baths or 
therme, and the basilica or town-hall, immediately adjoining one 
another. This alone is sufficient to show the estimation in which 
the baths were held, and the importance to the state of their proper 
administration. 

The bath at Carisbrooke was attached to a villa, and does not 
need any particular description. Tho soot of thirteen centuries was 
found still adhering to the tiles in large quantities, and the walls and 
ceilings were painted in the most gaudy colours (as red, blue, yel- 
low, green, white, and black). At Uriconium it is said that some 
of the exterior walls of the buildings were found painted red with 
stripes of yellow. 

The date of Vespasian’s invasion of the Isle of Wight is believed 
to have been a.v. 43, and its subsequent taking by the Saxons, 
under Cerdic, took place nearly 500 years afterwards, so that we 
are thus enabled to form an idea of the time during which the 
Romans had possession of this country. The small lithograph to 
which I bave alluded represents a bath found 160 years ago near 
the modern village of Wroxeter, very close to the site of the late 
excavations, and presents in a complete form the system of fiue 
bricks running up the sides of the apartment, so imperfectly traced 
in the eastern hypocaust of Uriconium, and evidently belonging to 
the same city. 

With the exception of Carisbrooke and Uriconium, it is, I be- 
lieve, the most modern discovery of Roman civilization in England. 
The account of it was communicated by Mr. Clement ‘l'aylor 
Smythe to a member of the Society of Antiquaries, in the year 1841, 
and the ruin in question on the property of Charles Wykeham 
Marlin, Esq., M.P., in the parish of Broughton Winchelsea, in Kent. 
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Its extent from north to south was about 60 feet, and from east 
to west 80 feet, and the walls about 8 feet in height by 2 feet in 
thickness. The destruction of the roof of this hypocaust leaves us 
in the dark as to the arrangements for ablution in the hot room or 
caldarium, but if we are to judge from the usual arrangements of 
Roman baths found elsewhere (as at Pompeii), the recesses in the 
western sides of the sudatorium were probably reserved for this pur- 
pose, or for the hot water vessels, labrum, and solium. But the 
sink was placed at the opposite side of the apartment, so that water 
must run entirely across the room in order to flow off. Thus we 
see that the only room in which the atmosphere was not moist was 
the tepidarium, and that it had no hypocaust under it, but only 
a single flue, so that its object was that of seasoning the skin for 
the higher temperature of the caldariam, rather than the production 
of free perspiration. If any nation was ever fitted for the endurance 
of high temperatures in dry air, it certainly was the Roman nation, 
for the constant practice of gymnastic exercises (as a kind of pre- 
liminary to the bath) rendered the skin capable of performing its 
functions with great activity whenever. necessity arose for it. 

It does not appear that it was their practice to indulge in that 
kind of ‘roasting’ which is now so fashionable, nor do we find men- 
tioned by any author any such thing as the modern practice of 
drinking immense quantities of water in the bath. On the contrary, 
we actually find Celsus warning his patients against remaining too 
long in the baths, on the ground that vapour baths were debilitating 
when indulged in to excess. He might have said the same on any 
bath ; but it is the use made of anything which determines its in- 
fluence on society. When luxury was rampant and decency not 
inculeated by the prevailing form of religious belief, it was not to 
be expected that the Romans would have made any better use of the 
bath than they did, when an unballowed civilization had reached its 
climax, and the city of abominations was living at its ease, and 
enjoying the spoils sf many conquered countriea. In Britain, how- 
ever, the case was different. The hardy soldiers who ventured so 
far were not the men to spend their days in idle Juxury, but they 
used the bath as a means of invigorating during the most arduous 
achievements; and it seems to me that, inasmuch as an English- 
man is neither a Roman nor a Turk, the use of the bath in this 
country will neither be accompanied by the laziness of the one nor 
the sensuality of the other. On the contrary, | congratulate myself 
on whatever part I have taken in its introduction into the country, 
and believe that every man who has aided the cause may justly 
boast that he has assisted in giving the people a harmless enjoyment, 
which is capable of curing disease, preserving health, and giving 
new capacity for labour. The only true way of checking the in- 
temperance and vice which unfortunately so much abound, is to 
increase the number of our innocent recreations, and thereby diminish 
the temptations of the people. 

ees 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THB Royal Institute of British Architects held its annual general 
meeting on the evening of the 6th inst., and after the report of 
the Council had been read, the following officials were elected for 
the ensuing session :— Vice-Presidents.— Messrs. T. L. Donald- 
son, M. D. Wyatt, and G.G. Scott. Honorary Secretaries.— 
Messrs. T. Hayter Lewis and James Bell. Honorary Secretary 
Jor Foreign Correspondence.—Mr. F. C. Penrose. Ordinary 
Members of Council.—Messrs. B. Ferrey, W. Haywood, C. C. 
Nelson, J. Norton, E. M. Barry, J. Fergusson, R. Kerr, W. 
Slater, and J. B. Waring. Treasurer.—Sir W. R. Farquhar, 
Bart. Honorary Solicitor.—Mr. W. L. Donaldson. Auditors. 
—Messrs. Horuce Jones and Arthur Cates. A Jong discussion 
took place on the question of the election of President. Professor 
Donaldson proposed Mr. William Tite, M.P.; and Mr. G. E. 
Street nominated Mr. Beresford Hope. No decision was arrived 
at, and the discussion was adjourned at a late hour to the follow- 
ing Monday. 

The Architectural Association of London, on the preceding 
Friday evening, also held a special business meeting, at which the 
question of erecting a statue in the Westminster Palace to the late 
Sir Charles Barry, the representation of architecture at the forth-~ 
coming Great Exhibition, were, together with many other matters, 
discussed. The Liverpool Architectural Society hus also held its 
coneluding meeting of the thirteenth session, and tbe President, 
Mr. M. Hay, delivered an admirable address, from which we 
quote the following :— 

“ Architecture is a fine art, and like its sister arts exercises a 
refining and elevating influence upon the human mind, but in 
order that its influence be felt and enjoyed, it is absolutely re- 
quisite that some knowledge of its principles and its powers be 
obtained. This knowledge can only he acquired by study, but 
its acquisition is like the acquisition of a new sense or avenue of 
pleasure, or the entering upon a new world. Travel then be- 
comes doubly interesting, and the embellishment of our own 
town by noble buildings and spacious and well planned thorough- 
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fares, a desirable object. We have outlived those ages when the 
study of our art was confined to the guilds of the Freemason, 
when its language was intelligible only to the initiated, when 
its principles were secrets, and al] round it wore the air and aspect 
of mystery. We, on the contrary, invite and encourage inquiry, 
knowing full well that it is mainly, if not entirely, through the 
fostering patronage of a discerning and appreciating public, that 
our art can advance. We would raise and foster public taste to 
such an extent that the artistic powers of the architect would 
be stimulated to the uttermost in order to gratify that taste. Bat 
such a taste can only be acquired by individual study, and that 
of nearly as laborious and extensive a kind to the layinan as the 
professional. A pure, elevated taste, and sound critical judg- 
ment muat be based on a thorough knowledge of principles and 
their general application. Architecture is moreover an art 
thoroughly conventional and cunstructive, and demands, in order 
to judge wisely of its works, even greater critical acumen than 
is requisite to judge of those of painting and sculpture, which 
are more directly imitative of nature. You will, however, meet 
with few who hesitate to hazard an opinion on architectural 
works, unprepared as they may be by previous study from form- 
ing any opinion. I believe that the grudging spirit in which the 
services of the architect are sometimes remunerated, and the 
grumblings and not unfrequently absolute refusal to pay for those 
services, are chiefly attributable to a deplorable ignorance on the 
partof a large portion of the public, of what those services ac- 
tually are. The architect is considered a sort of angelic creature, 
living on etherd@§food, cheap and choice as the air of heaven, or 
else, rejoicing in a private fortune, is independent of the fruits 
of professional toil, and is ready to draw out pretty pictures for 
any one, simply to amuse himself. The architect, I need not in- 
form any here, is not this lusus nature; but one who, on the 
groundwork of an expensive education, has spent his youth in 
study and research, his later years in exploring the great monu- 
mepts of modern civilization, at home or abroad, and is qualified 
and prepared to carry into execution the instructions of his client, 
for which he is entitled to a certain remuneration. If hisclient be 
a gentleman of education, and possess a knowledge of architec- 
ture, he will not have any serious difficulty, for every objection 
will be intelligible, and every suggestion worthy of consideration. 
If, on the other hand, his client be ignorant and conceited, there 
is no means of illustrating the absurdity of his whimsical 
notions, unless the architect possessed the magic power of calling 
into existence two buildings, one as desired, and the other as it 
ought to be. Some of the irregularities with which the profes- 
sion is charged arise in a greut measure from a prevalent impres- 
sion that an architect’s commission is just so much money lost or 
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when his services are entirely dispensed with, and a builder em- 
ployed in his place. An unwise proceeding is sometimes adopted 
of striking a bargain at something below the regular commission. 
At other times a greater folly is perpetrated, when a man has 
just that modicum of knowledge of building matters sufficient to 
engender the notion that he may be his own architect. The most 
wilfully blind and conceited generally find out somewhat, but 
seldom know or admit the full extent of the folly and extrava- 
gance resulting from these practices. Architects have been ex- 
ceedingly remiss in not having determined ere this upon a scale 
of charges and fees to place in the hands of a client when their 
services are about to be engaged. The usual commission of 5 per 
cent. on the outlay is an exceeding vague one, for while, in some 
cases, as that of a large warehouse involving an expenditure of 
some thousands of pounds, it may be too high; in others, as that 
of shop-fronts, where a hundred pounds or two only is expended, 
it is very much too low, for here the same process has to be gone 
through of making drawings and large details, specifications, 
superintending the operations and settling up the tradesmen’s 
accounts, as when fifty times the cost has been incurred. 

“It is very important that each man should get into the right 
sphere of action, and take his proper place in the vineyard of 
art; important to his usefulness and to his reputation and hap- 

iness. He does this when he applies himself to that which he 
ikes best and can do best. ‘ Each man,’ says Emerson, ‘ has his 
own vocation. The talent is his call; there is one direction in 
which all space is open t@ him; he has faculties silently inviting 
him thither to endless exertion; he is like a ship in-a river, he 
runs against obstruction on every side but one, on that side all 
obstruction is taken away, and he sweeps over God's depths into 
an infinite sea. This talent and this call depend on his organiza- 
tion, or the mode in which the general soul incarnates itself in 
him. He inclines to do something which is easy to him and good 
when it is done, but which no other man can do. He has no rival, 
for the more truly he consults bis own powers, the more difference 
will his work exhibit from the work of another. When he is true 
and faithful, his ambition is truly proportioned to his powers. 
Every man has this call of the power to do somewhat unique, and 
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no man has any other call.’ This passage is franght with most 
important suggestion and advice to the young student, who may 
throw the reins on the neck of his natural genius, and give his 
mind its natural bent. If he has a strong love for a ce-tain style 
or walk of art, let hin not abandon it hecause obloquy has been 
thrown on it by its foes. If lie has a love for pointedness in archi- 
tecture let him study Gothic, and devote himself to the practice 
and elucidation of its principles. If he haa not alove for pointed- 
ness, let him not try to love it because he is told that as a Teuton 
he must love it. If le love the architecture that came to us from 
the south, let him cultivate his natural or acquired taste, and use 
every means to increase his susceptibility to the sublimity and 
beauty of the world around him, and to everything heautiful in 
the world of art, because that every man who Aaspires to be an 
artist should in a greater or less degree profess. But there are 
elementary studies which are a necessity to the architect, and 
ought to be mastered, though he may not feel any particular liking 
fur them—such, for instance, as the study of the mathematics and 
mechanical construction, architectural statics, and dynamics. 
These are most important to the architect, whatever style he pur- 
sues, and some degree of proficiency every youth who would excel 
in architecture should attain to. They form a golden key to un- 
lock the treasures of all styles, by which he is to acquire a mastery 
of their latent principles and laws of composition. 

** Let the student of architecture not be discouraged by any 
aspect of the times, or suppose that the great days of architec- 
ture are past never to return. We shall not in build cathe- 
drals, and pyramids, and amphitheatres—the @irit of our age 
does not call for them: but it will call for great works still, for 
works which will bring every faculty into play. Architecture 
must manifest itself in forms very different to what it assumed 
either in ancient Greece or medieval Europe. But it is the same 
thing in its essence that it was in ancient times, it is the art of the 
beautiful in building, and being connected with a higher state of 
humanity, and made subservient to loftier aims of social advance 
ment, may become more powerful.” : 

The Manchester Association met on the Ist inst., and Mr. 
Fisher read a paper on “Chemistry in Relation to Building," ta 
which, after noticing the small attention usually devoted to clie- 
mistry in the education of the architect, the essayist referred to 
the action of the weather and other influences on the various ma- 
terials used in building, and pointed out some of the best methods 
for preventing the decay and dilapidation which result from this 
cause ; he described several reactions which take place during the 
setting of mortar, cements, &c., and called attention to the fact 
that slate and stone are the only two materials used on the ex- 
terior of modern buildings, in a natural state, unprotected from 
the weather, and that it appears probable that the coating of one 
of these, with some impervious preparation will ere long be deemed 
indispensible in all cases where durability is desired. Among 
other means of preserving stone, he alluded to the generally re- 
ceived opinion that this end is attained by setting it on its nataral 
or quarry bed, and showed that under many circumstances stone 
bedded vertically offers more resistance to the penetration of wet, 
and is therefore preferable. The essay was concluded by a brief 
reference to the value of photography to the architect. 


—— een 


THE ART EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. 
THE 24th inst.—the birth-day of her Majesty—has been fixed upon 
as a suitable day for the inauguration of this unrivalled display of 
the choisest available art treasures in the three kingdoms. Although 
the vast collection of paintings, sculpture, carvings, manufactures, 
&c., which are being arranged in the society’s great hall are gratu- 
itously contributed by many public bodies, and public and private 
personages who are cordially co-operating in this fine arts congress, 
still a heavy expenditure has been necessarily incurred for the car- 
riage of the contributions, the fitting up and decoration of the hall, 
the insurances and other accessory purposes which none bat those 
actually concerned in the preparations could imagine. Those who 
visited the Great Exhibition of 1853, in this city, will be enabled 
to form some idea of the extent and value of this art collection 
_when it is mentioned that, wnile there were in the Fine Arts Court, 
in Merrion-square about 1,000 paintings, ‘there will be here nearly 
2,000. Of these more than 1,600 have arrived, and are being 
yapidly placed. The great hall has been subdivided into three 
compartments, extending the entire length, of which the centre 
forms the nave, and the remaining two the aisles; and a series of 
elegantly designed and constructed galleries have been erected. 
There are to be seen some of the best of the immortal pictures of 
Titian, Corregio, Murillo, Salvator, Rosa, Paul Veronese, and in 
the same department come the works of the fathers of the Royal 
Academy of England, side by side with those no Jess illustrious 
accademicians of our own time, Reynolds, West, Lawrence, Land- 
seer, Eastlake, Maclise, Mulready, Redgrave, Webster, &c, Some 
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of the works referred to come from the Sheepshanks and Vernon 
collections. Amongst the historical paintings, which will, doubtless, 
attract a large share of attention, there are the Invasture with the 
Garter of Edward the Black Prince, and the celebrated judicial re- 
buking of the warlike Henry V. when Prince of Wales. The de- 
signs are by Cope and Redgrave for the new Houses of Parliament 
Maclise’s splendid pictures, Malvalio and the Duchess, is amongst 
the contributions from the National Gallery. There are portraits of 
General Ireton, Lord Nelson, Warren Hastings, Congreve, Dibdin, 
whose songs did more than all the bounty money of his time to 
man the British navy, and there is a portrait of Siddons, the ex- 
pressive beauty of whose face, as well as the artistic merit of the 
painting, wonld alone repay a visit. Who is it that has seen the 
engraving of Landseer’s * Dignity and Impucdence,” and will not 
hasten to see here the original, as also of the ‘ Schoul-Teacher,” 
and Mulready’s “Crossing the Ford?” In the third compartment 
are the works of the old inasters, beautiful specimens of modern 
art from the Sotheby collection, which arrived last week, and it is 
stated also Mr. Alloway’s contribution of Pompeii remains. 
Amongst the contributors of the old masters are Prince Albert, the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lords Drogheda, Besborough, Massareene, Talbot 
de Malahide, Harberton; Sir T. Larcom, Mr. Watkins, Sir BR. 
Levinge, M.P.; Dr. Kennedy, Charles Brien, Mrs. West, Mrs. Par- 
cell, Mr. White, Mr. Barton. 

In the section of sculpture are busts of Moore, Sir L. M‘Clintock, 
Lord Gough, &c.,and a beautiful group denominated “ The Mother’s 
Kiss.” The nave or central hall will have at one end Bevington's 
grand organ, the arrival of whicu has been unavoidably delayed. 
Upon the organ Dr. Stewart and Mr. Torrance will alternately per- 
form on the “select” or “half-crown” days, Tucsday and Friday, 
when bands will also contribute their sweet sounds to regale the ear 
while the eye is dazzled. Curiously enough out of the entire week 
the day selected for the “ working classes” by the Royal Dublin 
Society committee is Saturday, and on that impossible day tu 
neglect their avocations, closing the week, they will be allowed in 
for a shilling each. The general impression up to the present, we 
think, has been that Monday is, of the six working days, the most 
available for the working classes. In the central hall will be the 
most practically useful portion of the exhibition, for here are placed 
the manufactures whose artistic excellence entitle them to admission 
into this art exhibition. Long lines of splendid glass cases will 
contain jewellery, plate, Jaces, poplins, china, porcelain, fancy articles 
in wood and leather, musical instruments, &c. Amongst the ex- 
hibitors are Forrest and Suns, Acheson, Allen, Kerr, Scates, Elking- 
ton, Mason and Co., Fry and Co. A handsome fountain in the 
centre of the hall, and from which water will be constantly playing, 
has been sent by Edmundson and Co. who also contribute a variety 
of beautiful articles in mctal.— Freeman. 


——, 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS COMPETITION. 


As already announced, the premises in Kildare-street, recently oc- 
cupied by the Kildare-street Club, and destroyed by fire, have been 
taken by the College of Physicians for the purpose of erecting 
thereon a building suited to their requirements ; and we learn that 


| the following gentlemen have been invited to send in plaus in com- 


petition:—Mr. Wm. G. Murray, John J. Mulvany, John M'‘Curdy, 
Duncan Ferguson, Turner & Drew, and Charles Geoghegan, 
architects. 


—-———~ — - 


THE KINGSTOWN WATERWORKS COMPANY. 


WHEN this bill was called on there was no appearance on the part 
of the oppositionists, viz., the Kingstown Commissioners and the 
Corporation of Dublin. It was, therefore, referred to the committee 
of selection. Mr. Barry, Q.C., appeared as couusel fur the promo- 
ters, and Mr. R. D. Kaue, as solicitor. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Tue seventh evening scientific meeting for the session of 1860-61 
will be held on Monday evening next, May 20. Chairs will be 
taken at eight o’clock. Royal Dublin Society (board-room)— Henry 
Lawson, M.D.—On the affinities of the groups trematoda, planariz, 
and hirudinei; and on the formation of a new class of the anne- 
luide for the reception of these animals. Henry T. Vickers —On 
the preparation of entire insects as microscopic objects. Tor ex- 
hibition—Portion of the lower jaw of the diprotodon Australis 
(gigantic kangaroo), from the river Condamine; and other epeci- 
mens recently presented to the museum. Dublin Statistical So- 
ciety (lecture theatre)—1. Judge Longfield—A p’an for parlia- 
mentary mortgages. 2. D. C. Heron, Q.C.—On joint stock frauds. 


" One-third of Dr. Barter’s Turkish Baths at Blarney has been con- 
sumed by fire. 
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NEW ST. PAULS, LONDON. 


Ir being determined to erect a new cathedral, Sir Christopher 
Wren was nominated to the superintendence. To form a just 
estimate of the talents of the architect employed in conducting a 
work of such magnitude and national importance, it is necessary to 
consider those preliminary steps and contemporary opinions which 
must ever influence or contro] the proceedings of an architect. We 
shall, therefore, condense from his posthumous collection, the Pa- 
rentalia, an account of the formation of the design of the present 
church. 

Before the great tax upon sea-coal, which did not commence till 
May, 1670, it was expected that the expenses of the building would 
be defrayed by voluntary contributions alone, and therefore it 
seemed expedient to restrict the plans to an edifice of moderate bulk. 
Upon these considerations, the architect prepared a design and model 
of a structure, with a choir, vestibule, porticos, and a lofty dome. 
This was applauded by some persons as containing all that was ne- 
cessary for the church of a metropolis, being of a beautiful figure, 
and capable of erection at an expense that might reasonably have 
been compassed ; but being designed in the Roman style, it was not 
so well understood and relished by others, who thought it deviated 
too much from the old cathedral form; while some wished for more 
magnificence, and were unwilling that the principal church in Lon- 
don should be inferior to any similar structure on the continent. The 
architect, enlarging his ideas, endeavoured to gratify the connoisseurs 
and critics with a grand colossal design, after the best style of the 
Greek and Roman architecture. This being much admired by some 
persons of distinction, a highly-finished model in wood, with all its 
proper ornaments, was made, which was carefully preserved, and 
at length deposited in a room over the morning-prayer chapel of the 
present edifice. Sir Christopher always appeared to set a higher 
value on this design than any other he had made; but the prevail- 
ing prejudices still interfered, and the architect finally turned his 
thoughts to what was culled a cathedral-form, but so modified as to 
reconcile, as nearly as possible, the Gothic to the new mode of archi- 
tecture. Thus the design of the present edifice was formed; and, 
being approved of by king Charles II., a warrant was issued under 
the privy seal for beginning the work, May 1, 1675. The first stone 
was laid on the 21st of June following; and the works were prose- 
cuted with so much vigour, that, within ten years from the commence- 
ment, the walls of the choir and side aisles were finished, with the 
circular porticos at the north and south sides, and the great pillars 
of the dome, were conducted to the same height. Some difficulties 
now occurred in procuring funds for the prosecution of this great 
work, but, through the operation of the coal duties, they all 
vanished ; and, in the year 1710, the last, or highest stone, at the 
top of the lantern, was laid by Mr. Christopher Wren, son of the 
architect. Thus, by a fortune unusual to edifices of such magnitude 
and labour, this church was eompleted in thirty-five years, under 
the direction of one architect ; and, as it has been commonly re- 
marked as a siogular coincidence, by cne master-mason, Mr. Strong; 
and under one bishop of London, Dr. Henry Compton. 


On investigating the exterior of St. Paul's cathedral, we find the 
general form to be that of a Latin cross, with an additional arm, or 
transept, at the west end, to give length to the principal point, and 
a seinicircular projection at the east end, for the altar; there are 
also at the north-east, south-east, north-west, and south-west angles 
of the cross, square projections, which, besides containing staircases 
and vestries, serve as immense buttresses to the dome. This is ex- 
tremely different, both in proportion and general effect, to the plan of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, where the cross-shape is scarcely marked ex- 
ternally. The first object of attention is the western front, which is 
distinguished by a portico of two orders, the Corinthian supporting 
the Composite, of grand dimensions and rich arrangement. A noble 
flight of steps, of black marble, forms a basement to this portico, 
which is terminated at the summit by a pediment. On each side of 
the front is a steeple ; one serving as a belfry, and the other as the 
clock-tower: singly considered, these may be said to want repose, 
but yet they are picturesque ; and their springing forms not only 
harmonize with the cupola in the distant view, but also give effect 
and elevation to the western front, to which they particularly belong. 
Nor are they without parts of considerable beauty. 

The entablature of the upper order is remarkable, from the con- 
soles of the cornice occupying the whole of the frieze. In this, as in 
many other instances, we see Sir Christopher sacrificing a particular, 
to a general, effect; for this cornice, considered as the grand termi- 
nation to the body of the building, required to be treated in a bold 
and striking style, rather than with that delicacy appropriate to the 
order. The idea of this may probably have been taken from the 
upper entablature of the Coliseum at Rome, where the same motives 
-of general effect have prevailed. 

The ornaments of the front are well executed ; and though not 
remarkable for elegance, are placed with judicious frugality, so as to 
enrich without overloading or confusing the aspect. A very large 
composition, in basso-relievo, representing the conversion of St. 


Paul, occupies the tympan of the pediment. This is said to be the 
best work of the artist, Francis Bird. At the apex of the pediment 
is placed a gigantic statue of the patron saint, while St. Peter, St. 
James, and the four Evangelists, occupy situations at his right and 
left hand. 

The rest of the building is a vast fabric of a wall decorated with 
coup‘ed pilasters, arranged at regular distances ; the intervals below 
being occupied with large windows, serving to lilt the side aisles, 
and those above with niches ; in the pe:'estals of which are singularly 
inserted windows, belonging to galleries and rooms over the side aisles, 

In the whole surface of the walling, the joiuts of the stones are 
marked by horizontal and perpendicular channels ; a simple decora- 
tion, which, while it gives a vigorous expression of strength and 
stability, has the advantage of defining and rendering conspicuous 
the pilasters and entablatures. 

The entrance-doors of the transepts are adorned by semi-circular 
porticos; objects equally beautiful, whether considered separately 
or in connection with the total mass of the building, which they 
adorn and diversify, by the contrast of curves and straight lines, and 
of insulated columns, with engaged pilasters. 

At the eentre, formed by the crossing of the nave and transept, 
rises an ample cupola, which is the most magnificent feature of the 
building, The basement of this part of the fabric is an octagonal 
wall, pierced through each side by an arcade; the two, which are 
in the direction of the nave, are open tothe top, as are also the two 
in the direction of the transept; the other four have an intermediate 
arch, which supports the continuation of the dado or panelling above 
the entablature. The spandrels of the arches are spherical, and 
form a complete circle at the level of the summit of the arches. 
Upon the archivolt of the arches is placed a corbelled cornice of con- 
siderable projection, the upper side forming the floor of the whisper- 
ing-gallery: from the floor of the whispering gallery rises a 
cylindrical wall, called by the French, tour du dome, for which 
we,have no technical expression. This is surrounded by a Co- 
rinthian peristyle, so placed as to conceal the prujecting but- 
tresses of the cupola ; and thus, by a happy combination of profound 
skill and exquisite taste, a construction adapted to oppose, with in- 
saperable solidity, the enormous presgure of the dome, the cone, and 
the lantern, is converted into a decoration of the most grand aud 
beautiful character. The icdea of this arrangement was, doubtless, 
taken from the interior of the Pantheon at Rome, to which it bears 
a striking resemblance. | 

On the exterior side of the building, the general disposition is 
divided into eight parts by piers, containing staircases, with two 
columns attached to the angles of each. The spaces between the 
piers form eight recesses, having in each two coluinns, which at a dis- 
tance, to a hasty observer, appear to be insulated; but they are in 
fact joined to the dome-tower by walls, serving ascounterforts. All 
these buttresses are, however, pierced with arcades, so as to leave a 
free communication around this part of the cupola. The coluinns 
being of a large proportion, and placed at regular intervals, are 
crowned with a complete entablature, which, continuing without a 
single break, forms an entire circle, and thus connects all the parts 
intoone grand and harmonious whole. Above the colonnade, but 
not resting upon it, rises an attic-story, with pilasters and windows, 
from which spring the exterior dome, of a bold contour, well adapted 
tothe rising form of the lofty and elegant lantern by which it is 
crowned. It has been said, with some justice, that the columns of 
the cupola are too high in proportion to the body of the building, as 
they are indéed little less than those of the lower-order, but higher 
than the coluinns uf the upper order. This incongruity would not 
have existed, had circumstances allowed the architect to construct 
the main edifice of a single order, extending the whole height of the 
building ; but being baffled in this his original intention. it would have 
been too great a sacrifice to relinquish the peristyle, the noblest 
feature of the building, or to materially diminish the cupola. 

Comparing the cupolas of St. Peter's and St. Paul's, we shall find 
that, though the latter has, in a great degree, been the model of the 
former, there is a material difference in the decorative part, though 
the general idea of the construction ia the same. In St. Peter's, the 
buttresses of the dome-tower, though decorated each with two en- 
gaged columns and pilasters projecting from the cylindric wall, 
destroy the continuity, and render the effect disagreeable. The dome 
is likewise pierced with three ranges of little dormer-windows, which 
are suffered to spot and break the surface for the paltry eonsidera- 
tion of lighting the interior staircases. ‘The idea, originated in St. 
Paul’s, bas been prosecuted in the church of St. Genevieve, at Puris, 
where the appearance of a periptera] temple is completely obtained, 
as the columns surrounding the tambour are all insulated ; but it is 
to be lamented that the dome itself should be so deficient in grandeur 
of dimensions and grace of proportions, as to destroy the effect of 
this beautiful decoration. 

Beginning the examination of the interior of St. Paul's at the 
west end, we find the body of the building, as to the general form, 
entirely upon the plan of the ancient cathedrals; an edifice of three 
aisles, divided by piers and arches, and covered with vaulting. 
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Sir Christopher Wren has not only adopted the form of building 
practised by the architects of the middle ages, but he has imitated 
their mode of construction ; for the lofty vault of the middle aisle is 
supported by flying buttresses concealed by an enormous screen wall. 
The architectural detail is in the Roman style, simple and regular. 

“ ‘The Romans,” says Sir Christopher, “ though they sometimes 

used a hemisphere, as in the exhedraw of the baths, of the tribunes, 
of the temples, and basilices, yet, generally, they used a plain cylin- 
drical vaulting where the walls were parallel, or eross- vaulting where 
the two cylinders intersected in diagonals, as in the ‘Temple of Peace, 
and in all the theatres, in the passages under the steps. The mo- 
derns, whose arches are not circular, use commonly another sort, 
where the spandrels, resting upon the pillars, spring every way 
round as their arch rises in sections of circles, parallel to the horizon ; 
that is, in four quadrants described from the angles of a square, and 
terminated by its sides; and at the summit these quadrants come in 
contact in the middle of the sides, the four curves forming a quad- 
rilateral, each side being convex towards the centre; and the space 
thas included is filled with tracery work, which gives them great 
opportunity of divers variations, which I nced not insist on. Another 
way (which I cannot find used by the ancients, but in the latter 
eastern empire, as appears at St. Sophia, and by the examples of all 
the mosques and cloisters of the Dervises, and everywhere at present 
in. the east, and of all others the most geometrical), is composed of 
hemispheres and their sections only ; where, as a sphere may be cut 
in all manner of ways, and that still into circles, it may be accom- 
modated to lic in all positions of the pillats. 

It appears that these domes are of considerable antiquity, and, 
from (he reasons here given from the Parenialia, that Sir Christopher 
Wren was justified in his choice in their adoption; their form is 
beautiful ; and, when investigated, it is truly geometrical. Each 
wing forms a flat dome, supported by four spandrels ; a rich wreath 
of foliaze encircles the base, while the centre and the spandrels affurd 
spaces well adapted, and probably intended, to receive ornamental 
paintings. The western transept is a beautiful part of the building ; 
here insulated columns and screens of iron-railing separate from the 
aisles, on either side, the morning-prayer chapel, and the consistory.: 

In the progress of examination, we come to the intersection of the 
nave and the transept ; and here, instead of four openings, eight are 
produced, which afford striking and picturesque views in various 
directions ; and, in this respect, St. Paul's differs from every church 
with which we are acquainted, the cathedral of Ely only excepted. 
On the other hand, the junction of the aisles with the central area 
presented difficulties, which have caused various defects and mutila- 
tions in the architecture. The central area, as before observed, ia an 
octagon, supported by eight piers, with as many apertures; four of 
which, terminating the middle aisles, are forty feet wide, while the 
others are only twenty-eight feet; but this disparity only exists as 
high as the first order of pilasters; at which height the smaller open- 
ings are expanded 80 as to make the main arches all equal. Spandrels 
between the arches form the area into a circle, which is crowned by 
a large cantiliver cornice, partly supporting, by its projection, the 
whispering-gallery. At this level commences the interior tambour 
of the dome, consisting of a high pedestal and an order of pilasters, 
the intervals of which areoccupied by twenty-four windows and eight 
niches, corresponding with the inter-columniations and piers of the 
exterior. All this part is inclined forward, so as to form the frustum 
of acone. From a double plinth above the cornice of the pilasters, 
sqrings the interior dome. 

‘The choir is of the same form and architectural style as the body 
of the charch, and is terminated by a semicircular apsis. The stalls, an 
enclosure, though not remarkable for elegance of design, are valuable 
for their ornamental carving, which ia by the masterly hand of 
Gibbons. 

In surveying the decorative parts of the interior of St. Paul's, it 
must be acknowledged that the general impression is that of sim- 
plicity bordering upon meanness and nudity, a defect which implies 
no censure on the great architect, who has left his work in that state 
to receive the ornament of painting and sculpture, which the frugality 
of following times have withheld. : 

The few ornaments which exist are, in general, well executed, and 
disposed with judgment. The softite of the grand arches, under the 
cupola, are in the best style of simple and appropriate decoration. 
‘The dome is painted by Sir James Thornhill, who has deformed this 
beautiful vault with an absurd, heavy, and fictitious architecture, 
serving as a frame to eight pictures representing so many actions of 
the patron saint. It is to be lamented, that instead of placing his- 
torical paintings in a situation where the spectatur can distinguish 
nothing but the most obvious and general effect, some other system 
of decoration had not been adopted. 

The design of the cathedral of St. Paul has been charged with 
various defects, the chief of which are the following: A want of 
proportion between the cupola and the body of the building; the 
division of the exterior into two stories, of orders of columns and 
pilasters nearly equal; andthe coupling of the columns in the western 
front. 


In the interior, the omission of the architrave and frieze of the 


order, in the spaces between the great pilasters of the nave, for the 
purpose of raising the summits of the arches above the level of the 
architrave ; the circumstance of the tambour of the dome being in- 
clined forward out of the perpendicular; and, lastly, the awkward 
junction of the side aisles and mutilated arches. 


With respect to the general division of the body of the building 


into two orders of architecture, we have the authority of the archi- 
tect himself, as expressed in the Parentalia, and exhibited in his 
favourite model, in favour of the single order ; but, with regard to 
this, he was obliged to yield to circumstances, as the Portland quar- 


ries could not afford stones of the required dimensions ; this necessity 


led to another, viz., the coupling of the order. 


On an inspection of the ground plan of the building, it will be 
seen that the exterior pilasters are placed at intervals corresponding 
to the interior piers, an arrangement which could not be devisted 
from. As to the omission of the architrave of the order, above the 
arches of the interior, we are informed in the Parentalia that, in this 
respect, Sir Christopher Wren “always insisted that he had the 
ancients on his side; and that, in the Temple of Peace, in the great 
halls of the Baths, and in all the great structures ef three aisles, 
this is done, and for this reason, that in these wide intercolumni- 
ations, the architrave is not supposed to lie from one column to 
another; but from the colamn to the wall of the aisle, so that the 
end of it only will appear upon the pillar of the inside of the great 
navis.” ‘This is a sufficient answer to those rigorous critics who 
would subject the composition of a cathedral to the strict rales which 
limited the Grecian temples; and it shows that the architect had 
studied those antique models, which, if not in the purest taste m 
point of ornament, were yet the most analogous, in general form, 
to the edifice he had to construct. But, though this was the osten- 
sible excuse, it was not the real reason; for, upon referring to the 
section of St. Paul’s, it will be seen that Sir Christopher has made 
the pilasters of the interior a little higher than the exterior columns, 
which could not be much without incongruity ; and wishing to give 
the arches, opening to the aisles, as mach elevation, and conse- 
quently, lightness, as the design admitted, he chose to encroach on 
the entablature of the order; and thus, by a slight alteration from 
general rules, he improved the effect of his building. 

According to the large plan, published by Gwyn, the external 
length of the building, from east to west, exclusive of the projection 
of the portico, appears to be 502 feet ; from north to south, exclud- 
ing the two circular porticos, 244 feet; the breadth of the western 
front, 177 ; the diameter of the octagonal area, at the crossing of the 
nave and trausept, 107; the diameter of the tambour of the dome, 
112; and the diameter of the dome itself, 102. ‘The total height, 
from the pavement of the charch-yard to the top of the cross, is 370 
feet. The total expense of the building amounted to £747,954 3s. 
which was defrayed by a duty on coals imported into London ; but 
not less than £126,604 6s. 5d. was furnished by voluntary contri- 
butions, chiefly from the clergy. 


LAW NOTE—A BUILDER'S LIABILITY. 


THE memorable case of Kempston v. Butler, respecting the falling 
of the house 82, Grafton-street during the progress of rebuilding 83 
by the defendant, as contractor (and which has been already re- 
ported in extenso in the DuBLIN Burtner), again came before the 
full Court of Common Pleas on the 8th instant, upon motion show- 
ing cause on the part of plaintiff against the conditional order ob- 
tained by defendant last term for a new trial. 

Judge Christian first delivered an elaborate jadgment, and said 
that the conditional order for a new trial had been obtained on the 
ground of misdirection on the part of the Chief Justice, in telling 
the jury that the custom alleged by the plaintiff to exist amongst 
the building trade in the city of Dublin was a reasonable custom ; and 
secondly on the ground that the verdict was against the weight of evi- 
dence. As to the first ground, the question was whether the custom, 
as alleged by the plaintiff was reasonable. An averment of custom 
should beconstrued with the utmost strictness, and should not be 
aided by the court. The custom, as alleged in the pleading, was 
that if a party employs a pereon in the building trade to take down 
a house, that person is bound to shore up and take care of the ad- 
joining houses; but if he takes it down himself he is not liable, for 
there was no allegation that such was the custom as between the 
owners, and, therefore, in his opinion it should be held void for un- 
reasonableness. It was capriciuus and against the common law, 
and, therefore, in his opinion, the objection to the verdict on the 
ground of misdirection should prevail. As to the ground of the 
verdict being against evidence, before the court could say that in 
this city there existed a custom derogatory of the common law, they 
should see that the evidence in support of it was clear and unequivo- 
cal. The custom should he established by evidence of users as far 
back as memory could reach. User was to be proved by acts of 
usage, and not by the deductions of witnesses. The evidence here 
appeared to him to apply between builders themselves, to be used in 
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construing their contracts, or matters of that sort; but as not in- 
terfering with the common Jaw, which, in this case, was, in his 
opinion, clearly against the alleged custom; and, therefore, the de- 
fendant was entitled to a new trial on both points. 

Judye Keogh declined to give judgment, as he had been sitting in 
the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court when the case was argued. 

Judge Ball next delivered judgment, expressing his entire con- 
currence with the finding of the jury, but offering no opinion on 
the question of the reasonableness of the alleged custum, a3 that 
question was not properly before the court for decision. 

Chief Justice Monaghan next delivered judginent. As to the 
grounds for misdirection, the case was twice tried, and on each oc- 
casion a special jury found. as a matter of fact, that the custom did 
exist as alleved, and in addition it appeared as evidence in the case 
that the defendant expressly promised the plaintiff that he would 
take care of the house, and see that it suffered no injury. The issue, 
‘in his opinion, did not involve the reasonableness of the custom, 
but as to whether such a custom existed in Dublin, and the argu- 
ments were also on that point; the real question in this case had 
not as yet been argued; and, by the decision the court would 
make, the parties could argue it—for an argument should take place 
on the record, before the matter could be decided, as to the reason- 
ableness of the alleged custom. Upon the whole he concurred with 
Judge Ball, and the ruling of the court would be—No rule on the 
new trial motion, without prejudice to the defendant moving in 
arrest of judgment within the first four days of next term, until 
which time execution would bo stayed, and each party to abide 
his own costs of the new trial motion. The registrar woud also 
be directed to prepare the postea, and submit the draught to both 
parties before it was settled. 


Arthur Baker v. John Meighen.—WWis lordship directed a verdict 
for the plaintiff in this case—an ejectment on the title to recover 
possession of the house und premises Nu. 8, Boltun-street —and re- 
served for the consideration of the full court the legal questions 
raised by the defence, which were of a tcclinical nature, and uninte- 
resting to the general public. 

Cornolly v. Teeliag.—Action for amount of a builder's account. 
An interlocutory judgment was entered by the plaintiff, and the 
jury were now to assess the damages. Verdict for £640. 


TRADES’ UNIONS AND STRIKES. 


Tir following is an abstract of the Barrington lecture on the sub- 
ject of ** Trades’ Unions and Strikes, and the Co-operative Princi- 
ple,” delivered recently by Mr. G. Gibson, A.M., in the lecture 
theatre of the Royal Dublin Society :— 


‘‘ Trades’ unions are by no means a mocern institution; their 
érigin is almost Jost in remote antiquity. The national principle of 
voluntary union early produced guilds, which tended in no mean 
degree to the growth and rise of the middle classes. The guilds of 
early times nobly defended trade froin tie assaults of the nobles and 
the Jaws of Parliament, which constantly interfered against the la- 
bourer. But these laws were all necessarily inoperative, as they 
attempted an impossibilitvy—to place wages lower than their un- 
changing regulator, the law of demand and supply, ordained. How- 
ever, labour has been quite unshackled since 1824, from which time 
trades’ unions have grown so much in numbers and power as to make 
the present inquiry a question of the day. A trades’ union exer- 
cises, either as accessories or principals, various functions, which we 
must carefully discriminate, each from the other, as they cannot be 
praised or condemned summarily. Jn the first place, many trades’ 
unions exercise the offices of friendly societies and other bodies of a 
similar character. J shall not pause to criticize these functions; 
blame would be ridiculous, praise superfluous. There are another 
class of functions which I cannot call by any single name, anoma- 
lous functions which exceed the scope of a friendly society, and yet 
stop short of any direct interference with wages. Asa illustrations of 
what I mean, I may mention periodical publications of the state of 
the trade, keeping a book of the names of unemployed men, &. The 
mere fact, also, of the existence of a trades’ union is not without its re- 
sults as an education in the art of self-government. All these func- 
tions must meet with a favourable verdict from all impartial men. 
We now come to the marrow of the whole question, the functions 
of trades’ unions which would regulate wages and partially do away 
with the law of demand and supply. This involves a short consi- 
deration of the labour question. ‘The aggregate wages in a country 
can depend on nothing else save the labour fund. Trades’ unions 
do not pretend to increase the aggregate labour fund; therefore, 
trades’ unions cannot increase the aggregate wages in a country— 
they can only re-distribute them. Now, do you think that the 
trades’ unions will be honester than the law of demand and supply ? 
Where do the increased wages of the members of trades’ unions 
come from unless from the pockets of those labourers who are not 


members? In considering this question economically, I regard the 
interests of all the labouring class more than the p-rticular interests 
of small sections of that class, represented by trades’ unions. There 
is aclaim of trades’ unions, always stoutly advanced, which’ I would 
notice—‘ Granted,’ they say, ‘that labour is a commodity; it is, 
but it is something more; it is a vitality, and we never can bring 
| ourselves to think that it is to be bartered for, just like a senseless 
; bale of cotton.’ Now, what is the question? It is not a discussion 
! of why man was created, or why he was endowed with certain 
| powers and feelings, but simply a qyestion of how much man will 
; Obtain for his labour when he proceeds to exchange it for the pro- 
, duce of the labour of his brother man. We say tbat the law of 
demand and supply can alone answer the question. Men may say, 
if they choose, that they are above that law, and refuse to be go- 
i verned by it. This happened in the Dublin shipping trade, which 
is now absolutely ruined. The men said that they were vitalities 
and all that, but they could not make the ships say it. and accord- 
ingly the ship building trade moved away and left the vitalities to 
| Starve. It is constantly argued that, asa matter of fact, strikes 
! are often successful. Ido not cousider it vecessary to go at any 
length into a consideration of the several cases of successful strikes, 
as they have been discussed so much recently that there are few 
who are not conversant with their working. The division of labour 
has now proceeded to such an extent, the chain of industrial life is 
formed of so many and such fine links, that the harmony of each 
clement, the strength of each link’ has aasumed a terrible impor- 
‘tance. No part of a chain is stronger than the weakest part. This 
should never be forgotten; each trades’ union represents a link, and 
should not forget its responsibility. In the vear 1836, the strike of 
600 men spinners, at Preston, threw 7,840 human beings, satistied 
and uncomplaining, out of employment, to starve. This requires no 
comment. I would not be misunderstood on this point. I do not 
say that a trades’ union is bound to turn itself into one of those 
| philanthropic instituticns so common now-a-days, and forget the 
| interests of their own members ina sentimental love for universal 
humanity, What 1 mean to say is this, that bodies of labourers, 
who vaunt lofty aims, and breathe noble aspirations, should pause 
and carefully consider whether their circumatances have come to 
such a sorry pass—whether the ruin that stares them is so utter— 
before they commit not only themselves, but thousands of their 
fellow-beings, to a course so admittedly hazirdous as a. strike. 
This movement, this increased growth of trades’ unions, sprinving 
as it does from a rousing-up of the natual mind, must fairly be 
regarded as an indication of progress. Many men think that our 
| social and industria] system requires a dissolution and reconstruc- 
tion, that a system of antagonism Letween the two greatest classes 
| of the community should be terminated if possitle. ‘The great evil 
at present is certainly the want of community of interest between 
employers and employed. How is this to be remedied? John 
Stuart Mill has suggested a practical svulution of the difficulty. It 
lies in the extension of the co-operative principle, which, he says, 
‘“‘is the great economic necessity of modern industry.” He means 
that when the capitalist and labourer shall become partners, when 
their interests becorhe one, the future of our country will look 
brighter. The thought is noble, and worthy of its author, worthy 
of a great effort. Shall that effort be wanting? I cannot see 
that the co-operative principle would bring any danger to vested 
interests, or disturb the sacredness of property. So far from property 
being rendered insecure, it will obtain an additional guarantee from 
the change. Does not this stand to reason? Men who have 
nothing to Jose are converted into men who have everything to 
lose. [ cannot imagine a greater security or a stronger guarantee. 
It is difficult to anatomize a movement or deduce laws iff the midst 
of a rapid transition. When buffeting the waves with might and 
main, the calmness of a‘spectacled philusopher on a rock above is 
utlerly impossible. We are now in the agonies of change; classes 
artificially divided are seeking thcir natural affinities, and expelling 
from their organization elements which have been found deleterious. 
Under these circumstances it is not easy to divine or anticipate the 
verdict which impartial history will pronounce ; but 1 have endca- 
voured to show that if the movement tends to the co-operative prin- 
ciple, no danger need be apprehended.” 


Frenca LABOUR IN THE British MARKRT.—Between forty and 
fifty workmen, belonging to the different building trades in Paris, 
atrived in London recently, via Dover, having defrayed their own 
expenses of trausit,in the full persuasion that they would be readily 
engaged by the master builders to replace the operatives who had 
withdrawn from their employment. 

Errects oF Fink WKATHER ON THE LABOUR MaRKET.—A 
short ten days since and numbers of labourers could be had throughi- 
out Westmeath at from 10d. to 1s. per diem each, now that weather 
suitable for spring operations has fully set in, it is found difficult 
to procure able-bodied workmen at 1s. 8d. per day, and in the 
vicinity of towns 2s., and even 2a. 4d., is freely gi. en. 
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DEPRESSIONAL INFLUENCES ON ART UNIONS. 


WE notice to each of the reports of the Art Union of Ireland, the 
Shilling Art Union of Dublin, and the London Art Union, respec- 
tively, the prize drawings of which have recently taken pluce, a 
premise to the effect, that a variety of circumstances connected with 
the present state of political and monetary affairs both at home and 
abroad, has acted prejudicially in these institutions. It is but rea- 
sonable to suppose, that with reference to projects involving amounts 
of magnitude or even comparative importance, that such influences 
would and must necessarily prevail when the general atmosphere of 
the political and commercial world has a lowering aspect, but how- 
ever true, it does seem somewhat inconsistent that it should so 
materially affect others composed of individual contributions of an 
insignificant character. However, as sunshine by no means appears 
even now to be “looming in the distance,” we would arge on those 
connected with our Art Unions to be warned by the past of the 
difficulties that may bestrew the path of future operations, and to 
apply the spur with increased energy and earlier than hitherto. Up 
to the present, considerable encouragement bas been afforded by 
these institutions to young and to struyyling artists, pecuniary and 
otherwise, and they have also served to stimulate even in a degree 
so far an increased national taste for art which previously had 
dwindled into a nothingness. Possessing, therefore, such character- 
istics, we desire to see them prosper, and trust that in each case the 
next year’s reports will be more favourable. 
. 


———————— 


THE ILLUMINATION OF COAL MINES. 


AT a meeting of the Institute of Civil Engineers in Ireland, held 
on the 8th instant, Mr. Herbert P. Ripton, C.E, read a highly in- 
teresting paper on the above subject, chicfly descriptive of a peculiar 
lamp, invented and patented by him, the object of which is alleged 
to be twofold, and to afford a brilliant and effective light, equal to 
that of eiyht or ten candles, ensure perfect safety, and alsu to be 
capable of being burned without danger in the most explosive at- 
mosphere. The invention consists of a gas-burner, on the Argand 
principle, supplied from a main tube running through the galleries 
of the mine, and is enclosed, not in wire gauze, but in a glass 
cylinder, so arranged by a simple invention that although closed at 
both ends, and completely shut in from the surrounding atmosphere, 
the combustion is constantly maintained. It is protected from 
fracture by a strong wire cage, Which is also so adapted that any 
substance striking the wire will extinguish the light before reaching 
the glass cylinder. It may be erected and lighted in any part of 
the mine; and, if necessary, can be at once detached from the gas 
main, and removed to any other position where it may be required, 

As a safeguard where hundreds of lives are placed in constant 
jeopardy, the inventor urges that this apparatus possesses advantages 
which may render its adoption in fiery seams universal ; and further 
that it can be managed by the most inexperienced workman ; and, 
after the first outlay, is the cheapest light that can be burned. The 
expense of erecting a small gas work is, in its present advaneed 
state, inconsiderable; and the whole cost of burning such a light 
as described above, with a power equal to that of ten candles, is 
but sixpence u week. It is estimated that the whole annual cost of 
100 lights, that is, the yearly cost of gas consumed, together with 
the interest on the first outlay, and all other items, would not ex- 
ceed a few hundred pounds per annum. 

Referring to the wire-gauze lamp, the invention of the late Sir 
H. Davy, it is stated to have one great disadvantage, in conse- 
quence of which it is always used with unwillingness, and that this 
consists in the obscure and imperfect light which it affords; also 
that it cannot be used in an atmosphere of fire-damp, but. when 
that element manifests itself, must be immediately extinguished. 


— 


DISCOURAGEMENT TO CAPITALISTS. 


Sirn—The public—as well as the very unimportant unit, the 
subscriber hereof—has much reason to congratulate itself on the 
existence of at least one national medium sufficiently independent 
and proof against general misgivings to question occasionally the 
very questionable duings of certain parties, who will neither be led 
nor driven in the general van of tmprovement, in which every well- 
wisher of the community vies with his compeers to oceupy a promi- 
neut position: and referring to your very apposite and excellent 
remarks on the contrast between the northern and the southern 
snburbs—Clontarf district especially—allow me to offer a few com- 
ments on the qualified justification of she charge d'affaires, in the 
former case as alluded to in your columns. Although it is uni- 
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versally admitted that “one story is good till another is told,” yet 
I think that if a defence falls short of tangibility, or of an exposé of 
some amount of fallacy on the part of bim who makes the charge, it 
merges into a very pitiable exhibition of fool hardiness, and as such 
only can I characterise that in reply to your article entitled ‘ Re- 
strictions in Building Leases,” as regards the Vernon estate. You 
are, after a suaviter in modo fashion, accused of being “ ignorant of 
facts ;” now it strikes me that facts speak definitely in their own 
behalf, and what more incontrovertible do you require to rely on 
than the actual condstion for many years past, and at present, of the 
property in question. In the vicinity of an important metropolis, 
and with all the advantageous recommendatory elements which 
nature could bestow, there isa scene of dilapidation and neglect 
unparalleled in the three kingdoms. Clontarf has its historical 
associations as well as its natural beauties, and for the former is 
greatly an object of curiosity with strangers; but as my peculiar 
avocations happen to throw me in contact with very many Enylish 
and Scotch, I must in candour—but confessedly from national rea- 
sons—with regret, tell you, that the invariable remark is—to say 
the least—not complimentary to our appreciation of the advantages 
at command. Taking Mr. Franks on his own statements, which, I , 
must say, seem to fence off the main point—but very clumsily— 
allow me to ask, who in his senses would expend his capital in erect- 
ing substantial dwellings on a 150 years’ lease—the average duration 
of two lives ?—and, mereover, with a ground-rent considerably dis- 
proportioned—all circumstances taken into account—to its actual 
value. This ‘lease on highly advantageous terms” is paraded 
before your readers asa conclusive argument against your strictures. 
Will any of them regard it as such? Again you are told that 
‘‘Mr. Vernon makes leases for terms by the foot,” or in some cases 
‘““ by the acre,” but the rate is not named ; that was carefully evaded, 
most probably anticipating the reception such an announcement as 
4s. 6d. a foot would meet with for this locality in its present condition, 
when less than half the amount would be nearer the mark. What 
about the sewers, boundary walls, &c., which other landlords, who 
do encourage, build themselves? they seem to have escaped the 
astute agent's notice altogether. Referring to the leases being 
“highly advantageous to those who fave built,” allow me to ask 
who are they ?—very few and far between indeed. Mr. Byrne, 
who has recently finished a terrace of four houses in Castle Avenue, 
Sir John Bradstreet, and Mr. Tisdall, each of whom erected 
a single villa in the Green Lanes. (some two years ago, 
and, sir, all of which I saw were noticed in the Dus.in 
BUILDER), may be said to comprehend the entire of the speculative 
capitalists’ operations on this improving estate, extending over a 
vast area. If the terms have proved so favourable as alleged to 
those who have built, how is it that there has been for so many 
years past such a display of black boards, and to no purpose, in 
various positions? Reference is made by Mr. Franks to a remark- 
able circumstance, viz., that “a single negociation bas not been 
broken off in consequence of the restrictions in building leases ;” but 
with all due deference to that gentleman's veracity, 1 will only say 
that that is not exactly in accordance with statements elsewhere; 
but as I am not personally interested on that point, I will not pur- 
sue it. Fearing I have trespassed unduly on the space in your very 
excellent and popular journal, allow me to submit a concluding sug- 
gestion, viz., that, for the edification of your readers and the public, 
you should extend your illustrative subjects to the antiquated archi- 
tectural features un the Clomtarf road. SUBURBAN. 


Under a somewhat similar title we have received the following, 
authenticated :— 


Sir—At length, in the person of the Dustin BuiLper, has ap- 
peared a champion sufficiently chivalrous to maintain my rights in- 
tact against a host of enemies perpetually besieging and plundering 
my estate, and I am both proud at, and grateful for, your skilfully 
directed attack against the citadel of the generalissimo, 90 feebly 
replied to therefrom. The northern suburb of Clontarf had so long 
and so successfully resisted all attempts at innovation, that I had 
nearly deserted it outright, and almost exclusively directed my at- 
tention to more favourable fields of operation; but as ubiquity is my 
characteristic, and is unattended by trouble, I hover about oc- 
casionally, in the hope that sooner or later I might gain a firm hold 
in that locality. The day, however, seems stil] as far off as ever, 
unless, indeed, your partial victory may serve to turn the general 
scale, and ensure an overwhelming acquisition to the ranks of my 
corps @armee, which owing to the non-publicity of my cause by 
your contemporaries, has not been in the desired proportion. All 
must agree with you that the locality in question is about the most 
favoured by nature of any in the vicinity of our metropolis, and 
yet it is but my “shadow,” not my “substance,” that dwells there. 
Do, dear Dusurn Burtiper, in your usual vigilant manner, acquire 
some employment for me here, even a trifle—‘‘a slight brush”—to 
commence with, and probably I may ‘“ make work” for myself after 
a little. PROGRESS. 
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ORIENTAL BATHS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Oriental Baths of Liverpool are making rapid strides towards 
completion, and in some respects differ from any that have yet been 
erected in any part of the kingdom. The heated rooms are covered 
in by lofty domes, lighted by stars of stained glass, and the ar- 
rangement of the interior of the tepidariums isa that of sloping 
benches in the Moorish fashion. The largest hot-air chambers that 
have hitherto been built could easily be put into those of Mulberry-st. ; 
and we anticipate that in the working of these baths the expecta- 
tions of the public (which are far from small) will be fully realized. 


THE WATER WORKS BILL FOR IMPROVED SUPPLY OF 
DUBLIN. 


(Continued from page 505.) 
Resumine the report of this enquiry, but to avoid an almost un- 
limited amount of our space being occupied therewith, we are obliged 
to omit the evidence of Dr. Gray, J.P.; Mr. Glaisher, Professors 
Galbraith and Haughton, &c. (which, however, has in substance 
been already communicated through these pages), and pass on to 
that of the professional engineers examined on both sides. 


Mr. Thomas Hawksley, C.E., examined by Mr. Calvert, Q.C.— 
Ta one of the council of the society of civil engineers; in practice 
over 30 years, and have constructed many water works in Great 
Britain and throughout Europe ; first visited the sites of the pro- 
posed water supplies for Dublin in January, 1855; highest level of 
present supply is 60 feet above the level of the sea, quite insufficient 
for the extinguishing of fires; there is a yreat deal of vegetation 
and a considerable amount of impurity in the water ; found deposits 
of lime in the pipes, and a very large quantity of conferve or spon- 
gille ; the canals are not sufficient in dry years to supply the 
quantity of water required by the Corporation ; in 1859 the quan- 
tity supplied by the canals was less than the requirements of the city 
by about one million and a-half of gallons ; the corporation could not 
get from the canal companies a guaranteed and preferential supply ; 
Mr. Neville and self were enyayed to devise a scheme; in 1858 we 
were limited to £200,000 for the cost; afterwards, in 1859, the 
limit was extended to £250,000, and it has now been extended to 
£300,000; visited, together with Mr. Neville, the various water 
sheds from which the supplies were proposed to be derived; in 
August and October, 1859, we advised that it was possible to get 
the required supply within the cost limited, from Coyford—a place 
on the Liffey about 20 miles from Dublin ; the water could have 
been distributed nut only to Dublin but to the extra-municipal dis- 
tricts; there is a drainage area above the Coyford of 210 square 
miles ; a bill was introduced and subsequently withdrawn, owing to 
the opposition to it, principally from the canal companies ; after the 
withdrawal of bill No. 2 a royal commission was issued, and a re- 
port made by the commissioners in favour of taking the supply 
from the Vartry river; was also guided in consideration of 
the subject by the limitation of the cost; always held the 
Vartry scheme, suggested by Mr. Haseard in 1854 or 1855, 
as being the best for a supply to the city; the report 
in favour of the Vartry, which was made by Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, gave universal satisfaction ; Mr. H., between himself and his 
assistants, spent 60 or 70 days in the investigation ; no considera- 
tion save that of cost prevented me from reporting in favour of the 
Vartry scheme; the waters of the Vartry are beautifully clear and 
soft, and the river rapid; there are no minerals worked in the dis- 
trict, and no probability of any being found there; it is the cleanest 
mountain district I ever saw ; the formation is clay slate; the pro- 
posed large reservoir is calculated to contain 400 millions cubic feet 
—namely, 200 days—supply for the city; the water is to be taken 
to the city in 86 inch pipes; there will be only one embankment to 
impound the water, and that will be perfectly safe and secure; we 
have tenders for bona fide contractors for the construction of the 
works; the vertical height of the embankment will be about 60 
feet; the amount of the tenders is £216,885 1s. 8d.; the main 
rain fall at the nearest guage to the Vartry, near Bray, is 84 inches 
per annum—388.82; the quantity that can be relied on at the 
Vartry is 84 inches per annum ; allowing for evaporation, the avail- 
able rain fall would be 19 inches, taken on the average of three 
consecutive dry years; the amount required for the city would be 
14 inches ; entertains no doubt whatever that the ity would be 
amply sufficient ; the yield will be 134 millions of gallons per day ; 
has never seen water equal to it, except that of Emerdale Lake, in 
Cumberlandshire, which is the finest water in the three kingdoms, 
and very similar to the Vartry water; the latter is very clear and 
soft; generally the water is perfectly colourless; the base and end 
of the embankment is rock, and the district is peculiarly favourable 
for the construction of works of the required description; the service 
reservoir will be 267 feet above the level of the sea; the estimates 
for purchase of land, buildings, compensations, contingencies, and 


reserve fs £84,000; the reserve to be derived from the extra- 
municipal districts will Le more than proportioned to the cost of 
the pipes, and, consequently, operate to relieve the taxation of the 
city of Dublin; from £6,000 to £7,000 a-year will be received 
from the districts through which the pipes pass, such as Kings- 
town, Bray, &c.—districts which none of the other schemes con- 
templated to supply with water; the revenue which would arise 
within the city by the application of the rates proposed by the 
bill is £28,824 ; the revenue for the extra-municipal districts will 
amount to £18,000 ; the expenditure in the extra-municipal dis- 
tricts will be £5,250, and the revenue about £15,000, and, 
therefore, the supply to those districts will be a source of great 
profit; they are occupied by persons in wealthy circumstances, 
and the houses mainly are of a first-rate character; they are 
badly supplied with water ; some apprehension was entertained in 
the city of Dublin with respect to the cost of pipes for the extra- 
municipal districts; when the whole system is carried out, which 
will not be for many years, there would be 113 miles of pipes in 
the district at an expense of about £80,000; the general cost of 
gravitation waterworks is £2 per head of the population; in Dub- 
lin, taking the population at 350,000, the cost will be below £1 per 
head ; in Liverpool the cust was £2 5s. per head, and in Bradford 
£5 per head; the taxation here, as limited by the bill, will be 1s. 
in the pound for domestic water-rate, and the rateable value in 
Dublin is 38 per cent. below the actual value, so that the domestic 
rate will in reality be only 8d. in the pound; this rate will vary in 
amount, but cannot exceed 1s. in the pound; the public rate is 
proposed to be an unfluctuating rate, because the purposes for which 
it is required will be constant — viz., the flushing of sewers, and 
other public purposes for which water is required; the public rate 
is 8d. in the pound on the rating, which will be in reality 2d. in 
the pound on the actual value; it is found where the public rate is 
not fixed that it gives rise to disputes between the owners and the oc- 
cupiers ; the cost of laying down the 25 additional milea of pipes will 
be about £15,000; the present service pipes are remarkably strong ; 
they were cast in the old times, and are nearly twice as thick as 
the pipes that are cast at present ; they will be strong enough to 
bear the proposed pressure; the estimates for the works proposed 
under this bill have been prepared with unusual care, because there 
was a good deal of discussion in Dublin on this subject ; bona jide 
tenders have been received from persons who have gone over the 
plans made their own calculations ; there are two tenders for the 
construction of the reservoirs; one for the laying down of the 
main pipes, by a contractor who has done much of that work in 
London, &c., a third from a manufacturer of pipes— Messrs. Cottrell, 
of Woodside, Staffordshire; from day to day the canal companies 
asked more money and offered less water (laughter); by the pres- 
sure which this scheme will give, ‘the corporation will be able to 
supply large quanties of water in case of fires; Dublin has suffered 
much from fires, and many of them have been most calamitous ; 
the want of water to work engines has been very mach complained 
of ; the pressure proposed from the canal was 210 feet; the proposed 
pressure will be 267 feet ; the old pipes are capable of sustaining a 
pressure of 2,000 feet. (To Sir William Gallway)—The proposed 
pipes will not be two-thirds the weight of the old ones. A single 
thunder storm passing over a raMM guage would destroy the calcula- 
tion for the time being; aspect has, of course, a great deal to do 
with the amount of the rain fall; the Vartry catchment is favoura- 
bly situated with regard to the winds from the westward, whieh 
are the wettest winds ; is acquainted with the catchment area for 
the Kippure or Ballysmuttan scheme; the rain guages in the 
Phenix Park, though kept for 28 years only, give the fall for 17 
years; thinks that leas than 20 years is not satisfactory as a period 
of observation ; if the observations do not extend over a long series 
of years they are worthless; a drainage area of less than 13,300 
acres in the neighbourhood of a mountain would not be sufficient 
for Dublin ; speaking from experience an estimate of rain fall made 
from such results as those given by the Ordnance Survey Office on 
an increment of 24 per cent. in respect to every 100 feet of height 
may be depended upon ; the three driest years at Farraro give a 
mean of 28.22 inches rain fall; it is beyond Bray, about twelve 
miles from Dublin; never recommended Kippure as the best source, 
only under the circumstances of its cost being limited; knows 
that there is opposition to this scheme in Rathmines; does not know 
anything of the Commissioners; had the detailed estimates on 
which the calculation of £216,000 was made up, but thought it 
was a very unusual thing to produce detailed estimates containing 
lists of prices, &c., at such an inquiry as the present: would hand 
in his estimate, and the tenders which had been received for carry- 
ing out portions of the works, but for obvious reasons it was not 
desirable that these details should be made public, or be placed in 
the hands of the opponents of the bill; had nothing to conceal on 
the part of the corporation ; would place every information fully 
before the committee, but unless the committee required the prices 
should decline to give them. 

The Chairman said it was impossible for the committee to form 
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an opinion without having some details before them ; the only ques- 
tion was the extent to which those details should go. He thought 
a detailed estimate, showing the gross sum for each work, such as 
the cost of piping, the cost of earthworks, &c., would be sufficient. 
Was Mr. Hawksley prepared to give this information ? 

Mr. Hawksley replied that he would do soe, repeated that he 
had nothing to conceal, and was desirous of affording the 
committee all the information in his power; assumes the 
mean height of the Kippure drainage area to be 1,400 feet; 
calculated fourteen inches and a half as the smallest quantity of 
rain-fall in the driest year capable of being stored and utilized in 
the Kippure district ; assumes the mean elevation of the Vartry 
basin to be 1,060 feet, and estimates the available rain-fall to be 
19 inches ; constructed the water works for the Leeds Corporation ; 
the drainage area of Leeds is very small, and the soil is sandy and 
favourable for evaporation; does not know the amount of evapo- 
ration in that district ; estimates the population in the extra-muni- 
cipal districts of Dublin at 64,000 souls; propose to give a maxi- 
mum supply of 25 gallons a head per day; the capacity of the 
storage reservoir is fully 380,000,000 of cubic feet ; have only two 
reservoirs; the service reservoir will contain about 40,000,000 of 
gallons,-and the storage reservoir 2,400,000,000 of gallons; the 
estimate for the works of the storage reservoir is £36,680 13s. 6d., 
exclusive of land; the cost of the service reservoir is estimated at 
£15,067 17s. 7d., exclusive of land; we are prepared to comply 
with the requirements of the Lords of the Admiralty with respect 
to Wicklow harbour; that is included in the £83,644 18s. 4d. re- 
served fur compensation and contingencies ; thinks bridge and sluices 
are the contrivances which will be required; the rise of the spring 
tides at Wicklow harbour is six feet, and three only at neap tides ; 


thas been concerned in the works at the harbour at Lowestoff ; does 


not think there would be any risk of flooding the adjoining lands 
by the contrivances suggested at Wicklow harbour, by which the 
water of the salt lake near the mouth of the river would be kept 
in; the water in the lake would only rise to the level of the tides 
[Mr. Hawksley exhibited photographs of the lake in question, the 
harbour of Wicklow, &c.]; these photographs were prepared for 
the present inquiry; a gentleman went over from London to take 
them ; the Dodder water is not objectionable fur manufacturing pur- 
poses ; no new works would be necessary to make that supply avail- 
able; the cost of the embankment for the proposed great reservuir 
is estimated at £18,250; there will be 306,220, lineal yards, at 
1s. 24d. per yard; the tide dves not overflow the railway at Wick- 
Jow, but the sea rolls in occasionally ; one-third of the Dodder yields 
about 2} or 3 million gallons of water per day; the entire of it 
would therefore yield about nine; docs not speak of dry weather, 
and calculates the yield of one-third during such seasons at one 
million and a half; the principal manufacturers in Dublin are 
brewers and distillers, who use a great deal of water; hopes to get 
a sufficient supply of water from the Vartry for all purposes, but 
reserves the river Dodder as a supply for manufacturing purposes in 
case it should be required; at present the Dodder supply flows into 
one of the canal basins, aid is mixed with the canal water; if the 
water from the canals should be discontinued we will dispose of the 
basins at Portobello and Blessington-street, and receive the Dodder 
water in the basin at James's-street; it is not contemplated to sup- 
ply pipes to the entire of the extra-municipal districts for some 
years to come; the estimated water reserve from the city, including 
the water supplied for manufacturing purposes, will be 23. per head 
on the population of Dublin, which we estimate at 280,000 per- 
sons; the expense of piping for the extra-municipal districts will 
be charged on the revenue derived from those districts solely ; the 
sum of £300,000 will be charged on the city; the Kingstown 
Water Company have no works; understands, as an engineer, that 
the corporation intend to supply Kingstown as a part of the extra- 
municipal districts under the powers contained in this bill, and not 
otherwise ; contemplates a supply to Kingstown of twenty gallons 
per day per head ; the Vartry project had been frequently considered 
by him since 1854; the consideration af cost alone prevented him 
recommending it to the cerporation ; up to 1858 the limit imposed 
by the corporation in recommending a scheme was £200,000; it 
has new been extended to £300,000; Mr. Hassard admitted that 
his original estimate for the Vartry project was too low ; he gave a 
revised estimate in 1858, the amount of which was £250,000, but 
the cost of the reservoir was guessed at; the amount put down was 
£45,000 ; witnesses’ estimate for the Vartry reservoir is €36.000; 
Mr. Bateman, the advising engineer of the opposition committee, 
was the advocate of Kippure scheme; has always been strongly in 
favour of the Vartry scheme; never had a doubt on the subject ; 
has never adopted the canals as the best source of supply for the 
city, and in the report of the 10th of November, 1858, recommend- 
ing the canals in consequence of the conaiderxtion of cost, stated 
that the beautiful water of the Vartry was the Lest in point of qua- 
lity, and that the expense of procuring that water alone prevented 
hin from recommending that scheme to the corporation ; the royal 
commissioner was much struck with the Coyford scheme, and asked 


whether a compensation reservoir could not be made; made plans 
for the satisfaction of the royal commissioner ; a compensation re- 
serve is generally estimated at one-third the entire produce, and not 
one-third the available water; advocated befure the royal commis- 
sioner 160 days’ supply, and the Vartry reservoir will contain 200 
days’ supply, exclusive of the supply of the river itself, which is 
running at the rate of four millions of gallons a day; in calculating 
the rain-fall of the Vartry district I have taken it most unfavourably 
for the district ; calculates the rain-fall on the returns fur the three 
driest years in the locality; in dry years the evaporation is less 
than in wet, because, though there is a greater evaporation posi- 
tively, there is less liquid to be evaporated, and the greater the 
moisture the more the evaporation ; fifteen inches is admitted by 
Mr. Bateman to be a large allowance for evaporation, and no doubt 
it is; but has taken it at that amount in order to be safe; Mr. 
Hassard, who suggested the Vartry scheme, is in the employment 
of Mr. Hemans, engineer to the Midland Great Western Company ; 
the tax upon the city of Dublin will not be more than 2s. per head 
per annum on the population, which is very low indeed; it is only 
one halfpenny per head per week; in Liverpool the water rate 
amounts to somewhere about 4s. per head; the whole capital in- 
vested by the corporation of Liverpool was £1,800,000, but the 
largest portion of that sum was incurred in purchasing up two old 
water companies; the works constructed exceeded very little indeed 
the amount of estimate, excepting in certain costs which had been 
incurred by the corporation themselves ; the original’ estimate was 
£400,000, and the actual amount expended was £1,800,000 ; Lough 
Owel is an immense lake covering 2,600 acres of ground, but the 
drainage area is very small, amounting to only 6,000 acres. 

Mr. M'‘Cormick, M.P. for Londonderry ; Mr. John Aird, an ex- 
tensive contractor in Lambeth, and Mr. John Cochrane, member of 
a great iron founding firm in the North of England, were sworn and 
deposed that they had put in tenders for the execution of the pro- 
posed water works, amounting in the gross to £216,335. These 
were bona fide tenders, under which they were prepared to under- 
take and execute the worka, and to give security for the due per- 
formance of their contract. Mr. M‘Cormack's tender included the 
making of the two reservoirs, the tunnel, and all the other earth- 
works. Mr. Aird undertakes the laying of the pipes, and Mr. 
Cochrane, who stated that the firm to which he belonged were the 
most extensive pipe founders in England, furnishes the pipes requi- 
site for conveying the water. 

Mr. Cochrane, cross-examined—The contract includes not only 
the pipes requisite for the direct supply, but the bends and irregu- 
larities incidental to the branch supply; have satisfied myself that 
the pipes are of such a thickness that they can be cast for the 
money ; cannot tell you the average thickness ; must decline to give 
you the amount of my contract, or the proportion which it bears to 
the total amount. 

Mr. M‘Cormack, M.P.--Does not think any large amount is re- 
quisite to cover contingencies ; we have gone into the contract care- 
fully, and are prepared to meet every contingency. 

Sir John Berson, C.E.—Practises in Cork ; has bad considerable 
experience as an engineer ; have constructed the Cork water works, 
which have been in partial operation since 1858 ; they are now in 
full operation; the pressure is very high—one pressure being at 
180 feet, and one at 360 feet; previously the water was at very 
low pressure; the inhabitants are perfectly satisfied, notwithstand- 
ing that they have to pay higher rates ; have been informed by the 
doctors that the change has operated in a most bencficial and won- 
derful way, especially on the poorer districts of the city; have ex- 
amined all the proposed sites in connection with the water plan; 
think it a most feasible plan ; bave never seen estimates more care- 
fully prepared ; they are ample for the works ; met the contractors, 
and examined the proposed sites; all agreed as to the facilities for 
construction, and the sufficiency of the estimates ; considers that the 
valley is well adapted for the catchment basin ; does not consider 
that there are any engineering difficulties connected with it; the 
water is very pure; thinks the plan has been judiciously laid out, 
in order to supply the extra-municipal districts, from which a large 
revenue may be expected ; the Ballysmutten district presents a re- 
markable contrast with the Vartry, in respect to the peat; in my 
opinion canals are not eligible sources of water su ply, if any na- 
tural and pure source can be obtained; is not apprehensive of any 
injury to the harbour of Wicklow from the small quantity of water 
which is taken from the Vartry. (Cross-examined) — Hus never con- 
structed any gravitation water works ; his experience is confined to 
the pumping system, on which principle the Cork works have been 
constructed ; Mr. Hawksley was brought over at his request to re- 
port on the Cornish engine, which was to be used in dry weather, 
when the forcing power was not sufficient ; there was a great deal 
of jealousy on the part of local manufacturers, who made more of 
the engine question than it was worth; the engine was found to 
burn more coal than was expected ; the fact was we got too cheap 
an engine in the first instance; it was made by MacAdam, of Bel- 
fast ; wvuld not call the catchment basin of the Vartry a sloping 
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upland plain ; it is a mouutain district ; water pent up and stagnant 
in narrow canals must diasimprove ; the Romans used aqueducts to 
supply their cities, but they were often covered ; was four days ex- 
amining the Vartry district; should call the supply of a city of 
100,000 iuhabitants, such as Cork, something more than experience 
in distributing water; does not see any objection to a reservoir of 
400 acres; the larger the body of water kept together the purer it 
is likely to be; his objection to the stagnation of the canal waters 
applied equally to the Grand and Royal canals ; does not know the 
height of the railway above the sea at Wicklow, but should think it 
is only subject to damage from storms of extreme violence. 

Mr. J. J. Byrne, examincd—Is a land surveyor and valuer of 
estates, and have had upwards of 40 years’ experience in that pro- 
fession ; has been extensively engaged in purchases for railway pur- 
poses ; have examined the land required for the Vartry district, and 
is familiar with the details of Mr. Hawksley’s estimates as far as 
they relate to land; has examined every field separately, and be- 
lieves they can be purchased for the sums estimated; did not esti- 
mate the amount of compensation for mills on the Jower Vartry ; 
his estimate was £20,775 for the quantity of land required, includ- 
ing the service reservoir at Stillorgan; the land there was near the 
railway station, and was not far from Dublin; be had surveyed and 
valued the adjoining land for building purposes. 

Mr. Parke Neville, examined—Is the engineer to the corporation 
of Dublin ; has practised his profession from twenty to twenty-five 
years, and twelve years connected with the corporation of Dublin— 
ten years officially ; is well acquainted with the canals and the sup- 
ply of water which they afford ; at present the water is taken from 
the levels within the city boundary ; the level of the two basins on 
the south side is 76 feet above the ordnance datum ; on the north 
side the level of the basin is 78 feet ; the level of the line of quays 
may be taken at twenty feet ; some portions of the city are higher 
than the basins, and particularly at the north side; some of the 
localities are not supplied with water; very numerous complaints 
bave been received at the pipewater department of the quality of 
the water, and on account of spongille being drawn into the pipes; 
in the year 1858 was engaged with Mr. Hawksley in examining 
the sources from which a better supply could be obtained; there 
was no satisfactory result, and in 1859 we again considered the 
subject ; the limitation of supply was to be ten millions of gallons, 
and of cost £250,000 ; recommended Coyford, which is 20 miles 
from Dublin; the water is generally well coloured; after heavy 
rain it is soinetimes coloured with peat; it was found on analysis 
to be an excellent water; is sure the people of Dublin would never 
be satisfied to take a brown water; the corporation, in consequence 
of our recommendation, promoted a bill in 1860, which was ulti- 
mately abandoned; in consequence of the opposition to the bill 
negociations were opened with the canal companies, and bill No. 2 
was introduced, the object of which was to obtain a supply from 
the Royal and Grand Canals; first became ‘acquainted with the 
Vartry district as a source of supply for Dublin in the year 1854; 
it was then suggested as a source of supply by Mr. Hassard ; im- 
mediately visited the district accompanied by Mr. Hawksley ; con- 
sidered the water very good and beautiful, and thought the plan 
was too expensive; the water is pure, clear, and soft in a great 
degree; it is judicious in an economical point of view to carry the 
water by Bray and Kingstown, and the supply to those districts 
will be a source of profit; Bray is increasing with greater rapidity 
than any district he knows of, and much frequented by the inha- 
bitants of Dublin of the better class; the compensation to mill- 
owners is to be in money, not in water, which greatly simplifies 
the plan and improves it; it gets rid of the lower reservoir alto- 
gether, and the expense of maintaning it ; the supply contemplated 
is 12 million gallons per day, calculated at 25 gallons per head per 
day ; agrees with Mr. Glasher as to the extent of the rain-fall, and 
with Mr. Hawkaley with respect to the estimates. (Cross-examined) 
—Deficient sewerage is one of the great causes of unhealthiness 
in a large city (counsel quoted a passage from a report made by 
Bix. Neville in 1853, in which he stated that a large quantity of 
earthy matter had been found in the pipes, and that when re- 
moved, there was an abundant supply to the street fountains) ; 
concurred in the canal scheme from motives of expediency ; is now 
in favour of the Vartry; the estimate for taking the water to 
Leeson-street is £216,333. 

After the address of Sir W. Alexander, counsel for the opposition, 
Mr. John F. Bateman, C.E., was examined—Is fellow of the Royal 
Society, and engineer to about twenty water works ; devised and 
constructed works to supply two millions of people at an expense 
of two millions; eonstructed the works for the supply of Glasgow 
from Loch Katrine; examined the water shed of the Vartry dis- 
trict, which has an entire gathering ground of 18,628 acres, in- 
clusive of the 600 acres which will be required for the reservoir, 
the rain-fall into which will hardly compensate for the evapora- 
tion; the extent of eountry available to rain-fall will be about 
13,300 acres; a rain-fall of 14 inches and 4-10ths will be required 
to supply 12 millions of gallons per day; has reason for believing 
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that 16 or 18 inches must be allowed in that district for loss by 
evaporation, &c.; with the exception of one-third of the whole dis- 
trict, about 5,000 acres on the east side of Douce Mountain, never 
saw a district in which the loss was likely to be so great from eva- 
poration and absorption as the Vartry catchment ; is engineer to the 
Bolton, the Dawen, the Chorley, and the Blackburn water works; 
described the situation of the catchment basins of the Sheffield and 
the Glasgow water works, and stated the result of the rain guages 
on the hills there, showing a rapid diminution of rain-fall from south 
west to north east; with certain winds the rain would have to pass 
over twelve miles of country more than 2,000 feet in height before 
it could be deposited in the Vartry district; never saw a basin so 
unlikely to collect rain as the Vartry basin ; speaks of the flat and 
gradually sloping ground—not of the mountain side; the evapora- 
tion at the Vartry would be from 16 to 18 inches; would not reckon 
on a greater available rain-fall than 12 inches, which would be 
altogether insufficient; 144 inches would be required at the very 
lowest to supply 12 millions of gallons per day; the evaporation 
and absorption at Kippure would be about 15 inches; the position 
of the two catchments is altogether different; is engineer to the 
Kingstown Water Works Company ; the supply caleulated on from 
the Kingstown catchment was 12 inches; it is more favourably cir- 
cumstanced than the Vartry catchment ; is aware of the fact that 
more rain falls on high land than on low land—in a mountainous 
district than in a plain, but the increase varies so much according to , 
local circumstances that it is not safe to depend on any fixed or ge- 
neral rule; there is no rule by which the rain-fall can be calcu- 
lated; has found by comparing the returns of the guages at Bally- 
smutten and Fassaro, from February to December last, that his 
view as to the fall of rain during easterly and westerly winds is 
confirmed ; Fassaro is situated similarly to the Vartry district ; 
has examined the estimates of the corporation, and made calcula- 
tions thereon; estimate amounts to £227,000 against £216,000; 
the estimate of the corporation for the works—that is to say, about 
5 per cent. higher; but the estimate makes no provision for con- 
tingencies, for which certainly 10 per cent. should be added, amount- 
ing to over £22,000, making in all £250,C00 for the engineering 
works, not inclading purchase of lands, or compensation to mill- 
owners and others; the works are, nd doubt, easy of construction, 
the site for the reservoir sate and eligible, and the works could be 
carried to Dublin without any considerable engineering difficulty ; 
with reference to the purchase of land, is of opinion that you may 
almost double any estimate before you can get at the sum that will 
be required ; considers that the limitation of the service reservoir at 
Stillorgan to three days’ supply is not judicious; it should at least 
be large enough to contain ten days’ supply, for if any accident 
happened to any part of the long line of works between it and the 
storage reservoir, the city of Dublin would be left without water ; 
to increase the size of the reservoir in order that it may contain ten 
days’ supply would take £18,000 more, which would have to be 
added to the estimate; the water of the Vartry is white and good, 
but believes it will be vapid to the taste, as all water from clay 
slate is; also that, from the shallowxess of the stream, favouring 
the growth of vegetables, it will require filtration as much as the 
water proposed in any of the other schemes; should there be a 
failure, water could be got from the Dargle or Lough Dan, but that 
would involve the construction of an entire set of works at great 
additional expense; believes that an ample supply of pure water 
can be had for the city of Dublin for £100,000 less than the cost 
of the scheme proposed by the corporation ; thinks by proper treat- 
ment the canal water may be rendered fit for human use, but it is 
a hard water, and not such asa city like Dublin should be perma- 
nently supplied with; it is a wholesome water, clear and potable, 
and the citizens can get on very well with it until a better scheme is 
carried out; believes the Ballysmutton scheme is the best and cheapest 
that can be devised for the supply of Dublin; the only objection 
raised to it by Mr Hawkshaw was the brown colour of the water, 
and considering that though a very eminent engineer, he is not con- 
versant with water works; according to his calculation of the rain- 
fall, Ballysmutten would yield 27 millions of gallons, which would 
affotd a supply of 12 millions of gallons to the city, aud 6 millions 
of gallons as a compensation to the river, leaving a surplus of 
9,329,000 gallons, which might go either for error in calculation, or 
for extra dry years, or for the rejection of the most highly coloured 
water; his estimate for carrying ont the Ballysmutten scheme was 
£218,000, which included the purchase of land and way leave ; so 
satisfied was he of the accuracy of his calculations, that he would 
undertake to carry out those works, and supply Dublin with water 
equal to that of the Vartry for £230,000, being £70,000 less than 
the promoters’ estimate for the present scheme, and £100,000 less 
than his estimate of the cost of that project. (Cross-examined)— 
Was employed some years ago by the Royal Canal Company to re- 
port on their canal; is not now engaged professionally on their 
behalf; appears here on behalf of the citizens opposing the bill ; 
appeared before Mr. Hawkshaw, the Royal Commissioner, in Dub- 
lin ; believes that in the wholc range of the Wicklow mountains, or 
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in the entire of England, Ireland, or Scotland, you could not find 
a place which would produce such little rain-fall as this Vartry 
catchment (much laughter); heard of Mr. Glasheir’s evidence ; does 
not think that his conclusion is correct , said that the water of the 
Vartry has a vapid taste, owing to the want of mration; the plain 
portion of the Vartry catchment is two-thirds of the whole; spent 
two days in examining the district ; as nearly as possible examined 
the whole district as well as if he had spent a week in doing #0; a 
large portion of the surface of the Ballysmutten gathering ground 
consists of peat soil; the storage reservoir proposed at Ballysmutten 
would contain 812 millions of cubic feet, which would give ten 
millions of gsllons of pure water per day for 210 days; the water 
is colourless during five months of the year, from December until 
May, and more or less coloured daring the remaining months of the 
year; during the latter the springs, which are colourless, could be 
used for the supply of the city ; the colour of the water depends 
on the temperature ; the action of the sun on the peat and vegeta- 
tion causes the water of the stream to be coloured, but at the same 
time the springs would be beautifully clear, and besides there will 
be months during the summer when pure water can be taken from 
the river and stored in the lower reservoir for the use of the eity; 
is not aware that the contractors have tendered to undertake the 
work for the estimated sum subject to contingencies; heard their 
evidence, and saw the witnesses turning round to each other as if 
they did not know what to say about contingencies; the canal 
scheme, as proposed, would cost £187,000 for works; the capital- 
izing of the rent would be £90,000, and the cost of filtration 
£15,000, making a total of £242,000, being £58,000 less than the 
estimate for the Vartry scheme, namely, £300,000, and is satisfied 
that the present project cannot be carried out even for that sum; 
the canals at present yield water which the citizens may be satisfied 
with until they are perfectly sure that they have the very best 
scheme for an improved supply before them; is authorised to show 
that the Ballysmutten scheme is in all respects better than the 
Vartry, cheaper as regards cost, more certain as regards quantity, 
and as good as regards quality; does not now state that the Bally- 
smutten is the very best scheme that could be devised for the sup- 
ply of Dublin, because he thinks that there has not been a sufficient 
investigation of the whole subject; about £40,000 or £50,000 
would be the expense of bringing the water of Lough Dan to the 
reservoir, and besides, Lough Dan should be raised so as to insure 
the getting of the summer water; if you brought more water you 
would also have to increase the capacity of the Vartry reservoir, 
which is only just large enough for its own drainage ; the difference 
between the area of the Vartry and that of Ballysmutten is about 
4,000 acres in favour of Ballysmutten; estimates the cost of the 
proposed works at from £330,000 to £350,000; to that you must 
add the expense of pipes for distributing water through the city, 
estimated at from £40,000 to £50,000; therefore, the entire expense 
of carrying the scheme into operation would be about £400,000 ; 
four hundred thousand pounds does not represent the cost of the 
Dublin works as compared with £1,300,000, expended on the Man- 
chester works, for the latter sum included all the preceding costs, 
the purchasing up of old companies, &c.; the new works, including 
everything, cost £700,000, and the £400,000 for Dublin does not 
include the existing debt of £72,000; the Glasgow works cost 
£1,800,000 for the supply of 500,000 persons, and the Liverpool 
works £1,500,000 for the supply of a like amount of population. 


The inquiry, afler protracted sittings, has been brought to a con- 
clusion, aud the preamble of the bill proved. 


THE PHCNIX PARK. 


A MEMORIAL, signed by the Lord Mayor, the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Archbishops of Dublin, the Provost, &c., has been ad- 
dressed to the Lord Lieutenant respecting the condition of this park, 
and therein, amonst other matters, it is urged that— 


‘¢ An obscure French or German town has gardens, fountains, and 
walks, where all classes meet, and which lead to facility of inter- 
course and self-respect, and a propriety of manner and dress, not 
always to be found on the part of the poor in the United Kingdom. 

‘‘It is hardly too much to assert that the attention thus devoted 
to the enjoyment of the people proves an accurate test of the sociul 
progress of the nation, and especially of the relation which exists 
between the governing body and the people at large. The Phoenix 
Park is the largest public park in the United Kingdom, and its area 
somewhat exceeds that of all the London parks united. 

“ About the year 1840 considerable improvements were effected in 
the park, which have largely added to its healthiness and usefulness. 
They were, however, abruptly stopped in the year 1847, and have 
unfortunately not been resumed. It is to be regretted that these 
improvements had not then been extended to planting timber- trees 
in the more remote parts of the park, to the embellishing and 
making more ornamental the entrance of the park nearest to the 
town, so as to give pleasing walks with flowering shrubs, so much 


enjoyed at Kensington Gardens or at Victoria Park, or even to the 
perfect drainage of the park. It is believed that the plan, which 
evinced considerable taste and judgment, has not been lost, and we 
have to suggest that it be gradually carried out, and the estimates 
moderately enlarged for the purpose, to such extent as may be con- 
sistent with other demands on the public expenditure.” 

Touching the same subject, the Kapress has the following :— 

“It has always been the boast of Dublin that, whatever supe- 
riority might be claimed in other respects, we possess in our mag- 
nificent park an advantage which is unrivalled. The Phenix Park 
is justly regarded with pride by every citizen, and with astonish- 
ment and ‘delight by every stranger. For extent and natural beauty 


‘it stands unequalled in the British empire. Who can traverse 


without feelings of delight its verdant surface, gracefully undulating 
and clothed in its most gorgeous robe of emerald? Who can with- 
out rapturous emotion survey the glorious panorama which surrounds 
it, where the Divine Artist has painted in varied and indelible hues 
a landscape of imperishable beauty, and moulded forms of grandear 
and sublimity which no human hand can ever imitate. Its historic 
memories excite the interest of the antiquarian, and stir the passions 
of the patriot. Here some monuments of the struggles and the 
triumphs of Ireland's native chieftains, the emblems of her subja- 
gation by the proud invader, the traces of a former dynasty, are to 
be found, whether we turn from Chapelizod, the Castle of the great 
Duke of Ormonde, the asylum of the exiled Huguenots, the once 
famous centre and seat of Danish supremacy, and the noble resi- 
dences of the Lords Deputy, to the ivy-crowned Hill of Castleknock, 
idehtified with the names of Bruce and Strongbow. The citizens 
fully appreciate the attractions of the park, but it is a matter of 
reproach that these are not developed and displayed as they deserve. 
Nature has bestowed her richest treasures upon it, but what has man 
done to improve the advantages which she has conferred upon him ? 
Since the time when Sir John Temple, an agcestor of Lord Palmers- 
ton, obtained from the Crown the grant of some thousands of acres 
as a splendid reward for the substantial service of enclosing bv a 
wall what had been a wild forest, successive Governments have 
treated it with neglect, and, until a few years ago, no care was be- 
stowed upon its preservation or improvement. About} the year 
1840, some measures were adopted to remove the reproach which 
attached to its then disgraceful condition; but they were soon dis- 
continued, and nothing has of late been done to extend the substan- 
tial improvements which were then effected. We are glad to ob- 
serve, by a memorial which we elsewhere publish, that the subject 
has engaged the earnest attention of some of our most eminent and 
influential citizens, who intend to urge upon the consideration of 
the Government the claims of Dublin to a share of the funds so 
lavishly expended upon other parts of the-kingdom. The document 
to which we beg to refer the reader makes an irresistible case, esta- 
blished by facts and figures; and we trust that it will enlist the 
cordial interest of the Lord Lieutenant in behalf of the most lauda- 
ble object which the memorialists have in view. 


——————————_— 


THE TURKISH BATH. 


Tue following report, which was read. by Dr. Power at the last 
meeting of the Board of Governors of the Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum, records some interesting facts as to the results of an appli- 
cation of the Turkish Bath in cases of insanity :— 


* Repord on the Effects of the Turkish Bath in Treatment of Insanity. 
For the Board of Governors. 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN,—The Turkish bath established in this institation 
on my recommendation, aided by the inspectors, Drs. Nugent and 
Hatchell, approved of by the Board of Governors, and sanctioned 
by the Privy Council, having now been some months in operation, 
it is time I should report to the Governors my experience of its value 
as an agent in the treatment of the insane. 

‘‘ It may be well, however, to introduce the report by stating a 
few particulars in explanation of the motives which actuated me in 
recommending it so confidently asa remedy likely to prove efficacious 
in the treatment of a mulady so difficult of management and so 
afflicting in its nature. 

“* Any one conversant with those suffering under this disease can- 
not fail to perceive that there is a peculiar odour of a most disgusting 
charaeter emanating from their persons, and most probably exhaled 
from the skin and its minute glands and fellicles. Now this must 
arise from an unhealthy state of the blood, which must exercise a 
deleterious influence on the system generally, and on the organs 
connected with operations of the mind in particular, and any means 
which effect the removal of the vitiated humours and other secre- 
tions must benefit the disordered intellect, and probably cure the 
diseased and tainted system where other means have failed. I have 
found that active and even violent exercise, powerful sudorifics and 
hot baths, have failed in correcting this unhealthy action of the 
skin and its glands. 

“When I saw the Turkish Bath got up by Dr. Barter at St. 
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Anne's Hill, and experienced its power, its applicability to the pro- 
duction of the result I required at once struck me, and I have not 
been disappointed ; but in all cases where the patients’ state required 
it the digestive organs were put in healthy action before commencing 
the use of so powerful an agent, and in consequence of this pre- 
cautionary measure, no untoward results of any kind have taken 
place from its use, except occasional faintness and slight headache, 
and these slight inconveniences have ceased to recur on persevering 
in the use of the remedy. The natural secretions and excretions are 
occasionally excited during the action of the bath, which demon- 
strate the varied extent of its action and power. 

‘*In the great majoriiy of cases, even those on whom the Temedy 
has failed to make an impression on their mental disorder, signs of 
improved bodily health soon become apparent, such as clearness of 
spmplexion and skin, keen appetite, and increase of weight. One 

irl, a timid, frightened creature, refused to go into the bath a 
second time, saying it was hell; another refused in dread of getting 
a retarm of the vomiting and headache which she experienced on 
the first occasion. With these two exceptions, all who have once 
tried it express the greatest satisfaction at the result, and are Joud 
in praise of the pleasing langour and tranquillity they experienced 
while in the bath, and for the day, sometimes two days after, the 
same calm tranquillity of mind continued to be felt. ‘The justness 
of expression and correctness of language used by some of the 
commonest and most illiterate of them, while describing their sen- 
sations of comfort and enjoyment, was truly surprising, and in- 
dicates the strength of the impres-ion produced upon them. 

‘¢ Since the opening of the bath, in January last, 124 patients 
have Leen submitted to its action. Out of these eight are discharged 
cured, two to be sent out cured to-day, two cured and relapsed, 
improved and improving fifty-two, unchanged sixty, the latter 
being ail cases of long standing in the house. Having shown 80 
very favourable a result from the use of the Turkish bath, which 
far exceeds what I could have anticipated when I first directed 
your attention to the matter, I feel fully justified in calling on you 
to provide additional attendants to enable me to extend its use, and 
allow those whe have not hitherto had the benefit of it to be placed 
onan equality with their more fortunate companions. Up to the 
present it could be used only two days in each week, being about 
80 patients a week—40 males and 40 femules. Now, if used the 
six days, its advantage would be extended to 240 per week, at 
little additional cost, as the furnace is always kept heated. Hot 
and culd water, independent of the laundry, should always be plen- 
tifully provided. 

**T cannot conclude this report without stating as the result of 
my. limited experience, that such a provision should constitute an 
appendage to every institution where many persons are congregated 
for a lengthened period within a confined space. It seems to me to 
poasess a power of compensating in a degree for the absence of pure 
air and exercise ; and it seems to me a Turkish bath should form a 
part of every union workhouse, and Government prison, and all 
similar establishments.” 


Slotes of Few Works. 


A detached dwelling house is about being erected at Vico-road, 
Dalkey, in addition to those already mentioned, for Mr. Henry 
Gonne. Mr. Lyons, architect. 

Additions are being made to the dwelling-house of J. C. Josephs, 
Esq., T.C., Artane, comprising new drawing and dining-room, con- 
servatory, &c. Mr. Lyons, architect. 

The gallery at Bunagher Presbyterian Church, county Derry, 
before noticed by us, is now completed, at the sole expense of the 
Worshipful Fishmongers’ Company of London, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, architect, 
Londonderry; Mr. James Adams, Culmore, contractor. 

A manse, in convection with the above church, on the Worshipful 
Fishmongers’ estate, has been erected at Banagher; style, Elizabe- 
than, ‘with sandstone dressings throughout, from Dungivin quarries. 
The works have been creditably executed for Rev. Robert L. Rogers 
by Mr. James Adams, contractor; the architect is Mr. Fitzgibbon 
Louch, C.E., Londonderry. 

A large school-house, with master’s residence. has been erected at 
Fintona, coanty Tyrone, fur Kev. Henry Tottenham, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, C.E., Sackville-street, 
Derry; Mr. Joseph M‘Elroy, contractur. Expenditure, £520. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Carroll, of Baggot-street, builder, bas been 
declared contractor for a new church to be erected at Lurgan by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; also, for another church at Bray, 
according to plans by Mr. Slater, of London, architect. In each 
case the expenditure to be about £6,000.* 

A new dwelling-house, entitled Knockmaroon Lodge, is to be 
erected for Gilbert Burns, Esq. Mr. D. C. Ferguson, architect ; 
Mesars. Cockburn, builders. 


® For these and the works referred to in the threc following paragraphs we are 
requested to mention, thut Mr. Benjumin T. Patterson tovk out the quantitics. 
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Four station buildings, goods stores, and various workshops are 
beiug erected on the Boyle and Sligo extension line. Mr. Wilkin- 
son, architect; Messrs. Crowe, Brothers, contractors. Cuntract 
about £23,000. 

A mansion house is to be built at Portlaw for Frederick Mal- 
comson, Esq., according to plans, and under the direction of Mr. J.. 
S. Mulvany, architect. Tenders have been invited. 

The time for receiving tenders fur the construction of a line of 
railway from Kells to Oldcastle—Mr. Blakiston, C.E.—is extended 
until the 16th inst. 

The Countess of Glengall has purchased Castle View House, at 
Caher, and the demesne attached, lately the property of Mrs. 
Sargint, and her ladyship intends erecting thereon a suitable mansion 
for her future residence. 

At the little churchyard of Caher it is intended to erect a very 
splendid and massive testimonial to the memory of the late Earl of 
Glengall, his lordship’s mother, Emily Countess of Glengall, and 
his younger daughter, Lady Matilda Butler. 

We hear that it is proposed to form a new road, communicating 
between the main approach to Clontarf and the Howth-road, com- 
mencing in the furmer instance near Mrs. M'‘Knight’s tavern, and 
opening up a very advantageous range of building frontages, as well 
as affording additional facility of access between the two thorough- 
fares. Unfortunately, however, in this locality there is generally a 
vast amouut of ‘ talk” before any decided action, “and we should be 
much better pleased to chronicle the matter in question as un faté 
accompli: rather thav a mere project. 

Mexsra. Moore, Brothers, contractors for the construction of the 
Liffey Branch Railway, have upwards of 400 labourers, together 
with masons, carpenters, &c., &c., and a large number of horses 
employed on the works, which they are pushing forward with all 
possible expedition. 

A new road ia about being formed at Enniskerry, to run parallel 
with the present street on its west side, from Mr. Shirley's Hotel up 
the hill, in the direction of Powerscourt gate. A large embankment 
must, however, be removed. Mr. M. Buwke, engineering contractor, 
has obtained the work. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES ON IRISH RAILWAY MATTERS. 


In the case of the Banbridye Extension Bill a question was raised 
before the committee of the house, relative to a certain level cross- 
ing in the townland of Edenderry, but a report from an officer of 
the railway department of the Board of ‘Trade recommended that it 
should be allowed, and the committee contirmed it, requiring, how- 
ever, that the company in addition to same should afford a commu- 
nication by making a new road under the railway with a bridge 
affording a headway of 11 feet, which will be sufficient fur all 
except high loads. 

An arrangement has been made between the above company and 
the promoters of the Downpatrick and Newry Junction Railway, 
by which the former gave up a portion of the original scheme, for 
making a railway from Banbridge to Castlewellan, with branches 
to Rathfriland, Dundrum, and Newcastle, and confined their under- 
taking to a line from Banbridge to Ballyroney, with a branch to 
Rathfriland. The competing bill of the Downpatrick and Newry 
Junction Railway Company for making a railway from Downpatrick 
by way of Dundrum, Castlewellan, and Rathfriland to Newry, 
with a branch to Gorah Wood, has been agreed to by the committee 
in its integrity, without opposition on the part of the company. 

The Londunderry and Coleraine Railway Bill bas been amended 
in committee, and it empowers them to sell orlease their undertaking. 

The allegations of the Downpatrick and Newry Junction Railway 
Bill have been found to be true. 

The select committee of the House assembled to consider the 
Cork and Macroom direct, and Cork, Blarney, and Macroom Rail- 
way Bills, when Mr. Serjeant Wrangham, in stating the case fur the 
promoters, said that he appeared for one of the two Jines—viz., the 
direct line from Cork to Macroom, and against the line not reut/y 
direct. ‘The former was in length, from the terminus at Cork to 
Macroom, 21} miles, and the estimated cost was £114,000. In 
connection with it there was another recommendatory feature in the 
coniparison between the two lines— viz., the branch frum the village 
of Tower, forming a junction with the Great Southern and Western 
line, and which would bring the line inte immediate conneetion with 
the whole railway system of the country. The importance of a 
line between Cork and Macroom is illustrated by the fact that there 
are two companies competing for the construction of such a line. 
It was of great importance that some line should be made, but it 
was of greater moment that it should not stop at Macroum, a place 
of considerable importance, as the centre of an agricultural district, 
but that it should be extended to points more important than even 
Macroom—for instance, to Bantry, which was only 29 miles from 
Macroom, and to the harbour of Berehaven, which was only 16 
miles from Bantry—all these towns being brought through the 
janction with the Great Suvutheru and Westeru Ruilway, into direct 
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connection with the metropolis of Ireland. His line hed this ad- 
vantage also, that its station at Cork was adjacent to the Cork 
Butter Market, and also to the cattle station of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, so that produce and cattle could be at once 
transterred from one line to the other, even though there were no 
junction, such as that proposed at Tower Village. On the other 
hand, the station of the opposing line was on the southern branch 
of the river, and, consequently, produce and cattle destined for Dub- 
lin should be drawn through the whole length of the city of Cork 
before they could reach the cattle station of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway. The cost of the branch line is estimated at 
£21,000, and the total cost will be £189,000. The promoters in- 
tended to make the line and the branch. The worst gradient was 
one in 100, and the greatest curve half a mile. It would be ob- 
jocted to the scheme that the line did not go nearer than three and 
a half miles to Ballincollig Barracks, while the opposition line 
approached within half a mile; but in order to travel by the latter 
line, troops coming from Dublin or Athlone would not have to 
change at Cork. They would have to do so in the case of the 
other line. In conclusion, he might state that the Great Southern 
and Western Company had withdrawn their opposition, and were 
now on the best terms with the promoters. 

In support of the project several witnesses were examined, in- 
cluding Sir George Colthurst, Mr. St. John Jeffries, the Earl of 
Cork, Mr. W. G. Browne, Mr. Ilberry (traffic manager G. S. & W. 
B.), &., &. 


Miscellaneous, 


RoryaL NATIONAL Lirespoat INsTITUTION. — Rewards 
amounting to £19 10s. were given to the crews of the lifebouts of 
the Institution stationed at Margate, Drogheda, and Arklow, for 
putting off to vessels in reply to signals of distress, but which, 
after the arrival of the lifeboats, had got out of their dangerous 
positions, and proceeded on their voyages. The silver medal of 
the Institution was voted to Captain Goss, R.N,, Inspecting 
Commander of the Coast Guard at Queenstown, who had pre- 
viously received the gold medal of the Society for some distin- 
guished services, and to John Slarke, together with £2 to the 
latter, and £16 to their boat’s crew of eight men, for putting off 
in a Coast Guard boat dur'ng a truly awful night, and rescuing 
by means of the rocket apparatus, which was fired by them from 
a rock over which the sea was occasionally breaking heavily, 
twelve out of thirteen of the crew of the Austrian brig Uredon. It 
appeared that the ship, in endeavouring to make in the night for 
Cork harbour, during a heavy gale of wind from S.W., upon @ 
dead Jee shore, drove on some isolated rocks off Quilleen, about 
a quarter of a mile from the shore. The seas in their fury leaped 
up to the masts on which the poor creatures were crowded, and 
death in one of its most appalling forms stared them in the face, 
for they thought it was impossible for help to reach them in such 
a dangerous place. The silver medal of the Institution has been 
voted to Lieutenant Hutchison, of Kingstown, and Lieutenant 
Parsons, of the 35th Regiment, in testimony of their gallant ser- 
vices in aiding to save three out of four of the crew of the 
brigantine Industry, of Whitehaven, which during the memorable 
gale of the 9th of February last, was wrecked off Kingstown, 
on whieh occasion Captain Boyd, R.N., and his brave crew un- 
happily but nobly perished. Lieut. Hutchison, in rushing into 
the surf to save the master’s life, was severely injured and ren- 
dered insensible, in which state he was himself rescued by some other 
men. It was reported that the Institution bad, during the past 
month, sent new lifeboats and transporting carriages to Whitby, 
in Yorkshire ; and to Irvine, in Scotland. A legacy of £500 was 
announced to have been received by the Institution from the late 
Mrs. Shedden Watson, who wished it to be appropriated in the 
purchase of a lifeboat, to be called ‘‘ The Brave Robert Shedden,”’ 
in memory of her late son, who was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
and had been round the world in his own yacht. It was reported 
that a benevolent gentleman had intimated his intention to be- 
queath to the Institution £3,000, under conditions, to enable it to 
place two or three lifeboats on the coast. The thanks of the Institu- 
tion were voted to the Rev. H. J. Hutchesson, M.A., for presenting 
to the Society £180, to pay the cost of the Dungeness lifeboat, and 
£20 in aid of its general funds. Aleo the Institution’s thanks to 
a lady for her munificent gift of £200 to the Institution. The 
committee decided on exhibiting at the Great Exhibitiou of 1862 
one of its first-class lifeboats on her transporting carriage. Pay- 
ments amounting to £1,050 having been made on various lifeboat 
establishments, the proceedings closed. 

A parliamentary return shows that the total estimate for works 
proposed for Dover is £650,000; fur Alderney, £1,300,000; for 
Portland, £1,047,125. The votes still required to complete the 
works are—for Dover, £151,000; for Alderney, £363,000; and for 
Portland, £74,125. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE NEw CusToM-HOUSE, BELFAST.— Lately 
as this beautiful and extensive building, comprising the most im- 
portant of our public offices, has been erected, it has already been 
found necessary to make very considerable alterations in order to 
provide increased accommodation. The demands of the Post Office 
department have rendered it indispensable that additional room 
should be afforded for the transaction of its augmenting business. 
The office of the Local Marine Board has, therefore, been removed 
from the south to the north wing, and the space appropriated to the 
postal service. The C-urt of Probate is about to be immediately 
removed from Donegall-place to the Custom-house Buildings, and 
this has caused further extensive alterations. Among these has 
been the erection of two strong rooms, to serve as safes for the 
custody of deeds. These, which consist of a Jower and an upper 
chamber, are constructed of fire-brick, set in Roman cement, with 
flagged floors, arched ceilings, and iron doors. The lower floor resta 
upon a bed of concrete, intervening between the flags and the arch 
of the crypt or vault underneath. The ceiling of the upper cham- 
ber will also have a thick layer of concrete between it and the roof 
of the wing in which it is situated. The whole will be thoroughly 
fire-proof. The apartment for the sittings of the Court of Probate 
will be spacious, and suitably fitted up; and there will be con- 
venient waiting-rooms for persons having business there. The Re- 
gistry Office of the Consistorial Court of the Diocese of Down and 
Connor has already been removed to the Ulster Chambers, Waring- 
street. The changes just noticed have rendered others requisite in 
the Customs and the Inland Revenue departments. The whole of 
the alterations are under the directions of persons appointed by the 
Board of Works.—Belfast News-Letter. 

THB Dispute IN THE BUILDING TRADE.—No settlement of this 
unfortunate dispute has yet been effected. A postponement of the 
opening of the Horticultural Gardens has been necessitated owing 
to the scanty supply of skilled workmen yet obtained by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Kelk & Lucas; and the Exhibition building, so 
far as bricklayers’ and masons’ work is concerned, is progressing 
but slowly. At the Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, about half-a-dozen 
plasterers are employed, while upwards of 300 are required; and the 
roof is suffering materially from the weather, owing to the plumb- 
ing work remaining undone—the plumbers being still “ locked out ” 
refusing to work under the hour system. The number of men ori- 
ginally locked out was about 600, bat not more than 200 are now 
on the funds of the societies, at an average of 25s. per week per 
man, the rest having obtained employment in other yards under 
the old system of payment. 

Rai.ways iN ITaLy.—The Italian Government is about to make 
a great effurt to give to the whole of the kingdom the advantages 
of a system of railways. The first four and a-half miles of railway 
in the old State of Piedmont were only opened in August, 1848, 
and now that State has in operation 850 kilometres (the kilometre 
being two-thirds of an English mile), whilst there are 382 kilo- 
metres in progress of construction. Projects have now heen pre- 
pared, and are shortly to be submitted to the Chamber of Deputies, 
by which, if approved, the Italian kingdom wil] have 1,779 kilo- 
metres of railway lines in operation, 1,704 kilometres in progress of 
construction, and 2,650 to be given out for private speculation. 
By adding to this the lines either in operation or in progress of 
construction in the Venetian and Roman, or present Pontifical 
provinces, the whole of the Italian railway lines will rise to 6,800 
kilometres. In Naples the lines in work are only 142 kilometres, 
those in progress 96, and the projected lines 1,900 kilometres. The 
lines projected for Sicily, where as yet no railway exista, amount to 
400 kilometres. Within six years the whole network is to be com- 
pleted. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 


Subscribers and advertisers to whom frequent applications have been 
made by circular and otherwise for various amounts of accounts 
furnished, will have the goodness to remit same to the office, as directed. 
le must be obvious to all that the character of this journal entails 
more than ordinary expense for each publication, and judging Jrom 
the good feeling manifested towards vur mission by all classes, we 
are quite sure it is only necessary to remind those indebted that a multi- 
tude of individual items, however small, serve to form @ very im- 
portant aggregate. 


NOTICE. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Ros, Printer and Publisher, 42, Massot-sTrekt, 
DUBLIN. 

fe” NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, ¢c., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the 
Dusun Buitnrr,” 42, MABBOT-STRERBT. All other Communt- 
cations should be addressed to the ‘Proprietor and Editor,” 17, 
LOWER GAKDINER-STREET. 
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HEALTH AND SEWERAGE CONSIDERATIONS. 


PUCH more at this than at any other period of the year— 
“Pp though at all times to an extent—should attention be 

fui MS directed to such matters as affect the public health, and, 
if neglected, are fraught with fatal results. Our sanitary inspectors 
— but where are they ?—however, those in authority—should look to 
the condition of certain portions of our city—the slums and purlieus 
of the Liberty and the Poddle, the open cesspools of Townsend, 
Patrick, Mecklenbargh, Purdon, and Bride Streets, &c., &c.—where 
filth and ashes, decomposed fish entrails and vegetables are heaped 
in the very roadway, and thousands revelling in uncleanliness dwell 
in cellars and garrets, tainting the atmosphere of the whole metro- 
polis, which rich and poor alike must breathe. The Irish lower 
order are said to be proverbial fur their dirty habits; but, though 
‘admitting the imputation, we by no means exempt therefrom either 
our English or Scotch neighbours, fur in both their metropoli and 
principal cities is to be found, as ably illustrated by some of our cotem- 
poraries, the most equalid filth and misery within a stone’s throw of 
the lordly mansion of the millionaire. Such, however, is no justi- 
fication for our falling into a similar error, but rather a forcible ex- 
ample for avoidance, and if not availed of, the greater the responsi- 
bility. Next to actual outward appearance of filth—which not 
unfrequently a thorough application of soap and water or whitewash 
might effectually remove—the main point fur operations to be 
directed against is the sewage arrangement. We must interme- 
diately mote a surprise, that, independent of sanitary con- 
siderations altogether, such an inexhaustible source of wealth as 
is presented by the very offal and night soil from our habitations 
should not have been betore now taken advantage of by our specu- 
lating economists, for in Dublin we must pay, and dearly too, for its 
removal, whereas in London and elsewhere the article is so eagerly 
sought for, that parties pay large sums for the privilege of removing 
it at their own expense. In another portion of this number we 
treat of the objectionable principle of making a river on which a city 
is built, the receptacle for its filth, and more especially so a tidal 
river, which with every flow brings back nearly to its original source 
that previously carried off by the ebb; but when we know that 
the avoidauce of such a system will not only confer a }ucal but a 
general benefit, at least the theory merits our consideration. A 
question naturally arises at the very onset as to the objects to be 
effected by proper drainage of any locality, and the primary one 
appears tu be the removal of all refuse from a neighbourhood pre- 
judical to the health of the inhabitants ; the next as to how far such 
refuse may be employed to a useful purpose, or as a profitable article 
of commerce. In the former regard it is universally acknowledged 
that the accumulation of refuse matter is certain to encourage or 
generate various kinds of epidemic diseases, besides discouraging 
habits of cleanliness, and as affecting the morals; and in the 
latter the substance so available is entitled to high claims 
for application to agricultural purposes as a manure. Nitro- 
gen, in the form of ammonia, {is the essential element of ma- 
nure, being, as such, the promoter of vegetation ; and of its success- 
ful application, in a liquid state especially, we have favourable evi- 
dence, from the practice adopted at Edinburgh, as alsoon the continent, 
in various parts of France and Germany, where pasture land has 
been made to produce crops considerably above the average. Prac- 
tical objections are, however, occasionally urged: the first being the 
‘expense of distribution, the second the limited area to which such a 
manure could be advantageously applied ; and again its deleterious- 
ness to “ public health” if allowed to remain on the surface, owing 
to its emission of offensive odours; these, or any of them, are, how- 
ever, far from being insurmountable, and the advantageousness of 
the principle in its integrity encourages us to hope for its adoption. 
Our general object in alluding to these matters is to conduce to the 
sanitary welfare of the inhabitants of large cities and towns, by 
advocating an effective drainage system, which will both carry off 
all refuse speedily, and to such a distance as to save the inhalation 
of fatid odours, at present emitted where rivers are converted into 
sewers; also, to reproduce and render valuable commercially the 
material eomprised therein, but now valueless. The former consi- 


deration admits.of being subdivided into house and surface drainage’ 
or, in other words, the refuse of matters connected with the house- 
hold, and that having reference to rainfall und storm waters; as 
the prudence of providing for both, the same system of drains would 
secm to be very questionable. We must, however, halt on the 
threshold of a subject admitting of much more comprehensive treat- 
ment than we are prepared to accord it at present, but we shall not 
fail to revert to it hereafter more in extenso. 


ON PRODUCING ON GLASS, PHOTOGRAPHS OR OTHER 
PICTURES IN ENAMEL COLOURS.® 


Tug art of glass-making is certainly one of the most interesting and 
extraordinary inventions; at the same time it is doubtless one which 
has tended to increase our comforts and our enjoyments in a degree 
almost unequalled by any other discovery of modern civilization. 

If we look back to the dark ages, and find that in those days 
even the rulers of the earth had nu means of keeping rain and bad 
weather from their habitations, except Ly also shutting out the 
light ; we shall be ready to acknowledge the astonishing results, as 
compared with the present state of things around us, which the 
persevering efforts of man have, under the guidance of an ever- 
merciful Providence, been able to accomplish. 

We have no distinct evidence to show what nation firat used glass, 
and we must therefore be satisficd with the various traditions trans- 
mitted to us, from age to age, on the subject. One fact, however, 
seems established bevond the possibility of a doubt, viz., that the 
greatest antiquity can be assigned to this invention, since the Egyp- 
tians and the Phoenicians had both vessels and ornaments made of 
glass, crude in furm, but of a substance so perfect, by whatever 
means obtained, that it has stood the trial of several thousand years, 
and may be pronounced to have suffered no deterioration. Might 
we not, in consequence, assign to glass a place in the list of u-eful 
inventions far higher than that which it occupies? for in this we 
have a discovery, the first inventora of which scem to have attained 
at once the very condition—durability—which humankind is inces- 
santly bent upon obtaining for any produce of its hands. 

But still more remote is the mention of glass in the Holy Scrip- 
ture; for, if the interpretation of the text bea correct one, in the 
18th chapter of Job, as alsu in several other parts of the Bible, is 
found an allusion toa substance which we imagine must have been 
gluss. Next to this, Alexander Aphrodisius amongst the ancient 
Greeks, Lucretius, Flavius Vopiscus, and other Latin authors, have 
left us a correct description of glass. Aristophanes also alludes to 
glass in one of his plays, and Aristotle brinyzs out two problems on 
the subject; the first, why is it we see through glass? the second, 
why can we not bend glass? 

Spccimens of the potter's art in ancient times we have in plenty, 
and in a variety of furms and shapes, which fur elegance have not 
been surpassed. We need only allude to the Etruscan vases in the 
collection of the British Museum. 

Horn and skins were in use down to the third or fourth century 
of the Christian era, and oiled paper or mica was also used in lieu 
of window glass, nearly up to the time of the reign of Elizabeth. 
If we are to give credence to the narrative of Pliny, to accident 
alone, as in many other instances, are we indebted for the discovery 
of glass. Some traders, being weather-bound, landed on the banks 
of a river in Syria, and began to prepare a place in the sand for 
cooking their meals, after having gathered for fuel a great quantity 
of an herb known there by the name of sali, which plant must have 
contained a large proportion of carbonate of soda, and this being 
mixed with the sand yielded, through the agency of fire, a sort of 
vitreous substance. Such is one of the accredited versions of the 
origin of glass. 

Glass has become with us an article so singularly cheap and com- 
mon, that we are apt to lose sight of its immensely diversified quali- 
ties ; but if only considered from a philosophical point of view, ‘we 
shall find that few of the substances which we have in daily use, 
either in a simple or compound state, can be compared to glass in 
point of importance and of usefulnsss. 

The applications of glass are now so numerous that it is difficult 
to imagine any one branch of industry or of manufacture which 
could be carried on for a single day without the use of glass in one 
shape or another. To some of the most important amongst the 
sciences, such as chemistry, physics, astronomy, the use of ylass is 
a matter of absolute necessity; and, in proportion to the pradual 
and increasing requirements of these last-named sciences, especially 
astronomy, it will be found that the glass mannfacturer has been 
obliged to perfect his mode of manipulation; and by the aid of 
chemistry, has of late years obtained such magnificent results that 
the field for astronomical observation bas thereby been considerably 
enlarged. 

It appears that, although vessels made of glass had been in use 
for a considerable time previously, it was only about the third cen- 
tury of our era that glass began to be used for glazing windows. 


* Froma paper read at | the Society of Arts on the 22nd ult., by Mr. F. Joubert, 
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These consisted of an infinite number of small panes of various 
shapes, which were arranged so as to form certain designs for the 


ornamenting of windows in places of worship; glass having, on 


account of its rarety then, been almost, if not entirely, confined to 
that use. 

St Jerome, who wrote in the fourth century, speaks of glass in 
church windows; and Grégoire de Tours relates, two hundred vears 
later, in the year 525, that a soldier of the army of the King of the 
Visigoths, who had invaded Auvergne, entered a church through a 
window, of which he broke the glass. Fortunatua, Bishop of 
Poictiers, towards the end of the seventh century, describes with 
admiration the painted windows of the Cathedral of Paris. St. 
Philibert, also in the seventh century, had the windows of the cele- 
brated Abbey of J umidges, on the banks of the Seine, near Rouen, 
decorated with glass. 

At the beginning of the eighth century glass was unknown in 
England; and it was Wilfrid, bishop of York, who died in 709, 
who first introduced glass into England, by sending for some glass- 
makers from France, according to a record kept to this day. A few 
years later, St. Bennet, Abbot of Wearmouth, wishing to decorate 
the windows of his monastery, sent for some glass-makers—also 
from France; for it appears, from some authentic records, that the 
art of decorating windows with glass was practised in several parts 
of France, especially in Normandy, long before it was adopted in 
other countries, 

It would seem that the art of staining glass was very easily dis- 
covered, although no date can be correctly assigned to the period 
when stained glass for church windows was first used. The prac- 
tice generally adopted was to make a sort of mosaic design, by 
placing an infinite number of small pieces of coloured glass together. 
This was in use for several centuries befure the art of painting on 
glass, properly speaking, was discovered, which seems soun to have 
extensively spread, and to have been cultivated by many excellent 
ariists, to judze by the numerous specimens still in existence on the 
Continent. But for the sixteenth century, so rich already in artis- 
tic talent, was reserved the glory of carrying glass painting to a 
degrve of excellence which has never been equalled since; and the 
names of Jean Cousin and Bernard de Puallissy will be honoured for 
ever, amongst the Jarge phalanx of glass painters in all countries. 
The moat remarkable painted windows, perhaps, in this country, are 
the windows of the various colleges at Oxford, which were executed 
during the seventeenth century by Bernard Van Linge and his 
pupils. William Price also repaired some of the glass paintings in 
Queen's College, Oxford; and in Christ Church painted a remark- 
able composition from the designs of Sir James Thornhill. Besides 
these may be mentioned the windows of Lichfield Cathedral, and 
several other very ancient windows in Christ Church, and especially 
in the residence of the Dean of Westminster, near the Abbey. 

In order that the process I propose may be very distinctly under- 
stood, I shall now describe it by reading that part of my specifi- 
cation which relates to the placing the image on the ‘Glass, fixing 
it, and passing it through the fire. 

This invention has for its object improvements in reproducing 
photographic and other pictures, engravings, prints, devices, and 
designs, on the surfaces of ylass, ceramic, and other substances re- 
quiring t be tired to ix the same thereon. 

A piece of glass, which may be crown or flatted glass, being 
selected, as free from defect as possible, ix firitly well cleaned, and 
held horizontally while a certain liquid is poured on it. This 
liquid is composed of a saturated suiution of bichromate of am- 
monia in the proportion of five parts, honey and albumen three 
parts of each, well mixed together, aud thinned with from twenty 
to thirty parts of distilled water, the whole carefully filtered before 
using it. ‘The preparation of the solntion, and the mixing up with 
other ingredients, should be conducted in a room from which light 
is partially excladed, or under yellow light, the same as in photo- 
graphic operating-rooms, so that the sensitiveness of the solution 
may not be diminished or destroyed. 

In order to obtain a perfect transfer of the image to be repro- 
duced, the piece of glass coated with the solution, which has been 
properly dried by means of a gas stove (this will only occupy a few 
ininutes), is placed, face downwards, on the subject to be copied, 
in an ordinary pressure frame, such as is used for printing pho- 
tographs. 

The subject must be a positive picture on glass, or else on paper 
rendered transparent by waxing, or other mode; and an exposure 
to the ight will, in a few seconds, according to the state of the 
weather, sow. on removing the coated glass from the pressure 
fraine, a faintly indicated picture in a negative condition. To bring 
it out, an e@ amel colour, in a very finely divided powder, is gently 
rubbed over with a very soft brush, until the whole composition or 
subject apoeais in a perfect positive form. It is then fixed by alco- 
hol, in which a small quantity of acid, either nitric or acetic, has 
been mixed, being poured over the whole surface, and drained off at 
one corner, 


When the aleohol has completely evaporated, which will generally 


be the case in a very short tiine, the glass is quietly immersed, ho- 
rizontally, in a large pan of clean water, and left until tke chromic 
solution has dissolved off, and nothing remains besides the enamel 
colour on the glass: it is then allowed to dry by itself near a 
heated stove, and, when dry, is ready to be placed in the kiln for 
firing. 

It may be stated that enamel of any colour can be used, and that, 
by careful registering, a variety of colours can be printed one after 
the other, so as to afford a perfect imitation of a picture; also, that 
borders of any description can be subsequently added, without any 
liability to remove or even diminish the intensity of the colour in 
the first firing. 

It will be easy to perceive that this mode of obtaining an image 
on glass, in an absolutely permanent substance, and of any descrip- 
tion, colour, or size, may prove of considerable advantage and utility 
for the decoration of private houses, and also for public buildings. 
Now that, by means of the photographic art, the most correct views 
of any object or of any building or scene—even portraits—can be 
faithfully and easily obtained; when we see every day the results 
of the labours of photographers in all parts of the world, in the 
shape of beautiful prints; when we can be made acquainted, with- 
out leaving home, with the actual costume, habitations, scenery, 
manners almost, of all countries—for instance, China and Japan, 
which have but recently opened their doors to European civilization ; 
when, through the saine means, we are able to see, for the first 
time, and the learned are able to translate from, the graphic repro- 
duction with which photography furnishes us of those early inscrip- 
tions engraved on the rocksin Asia, and by the Egyptians on their 
splendid monuments; I need only point out the usefulness of the 
mode of fixing those images in an indelible manner, for ornamental 
as well as for scientific purposes. 

In Jarge cities, like London, where houses are built so close to 
one another; in how many places may not the process become avail- 
able, by enabling any one to introduce, for a very moderate expense, 
pleasing or instructive images where common plain ground glass is 
now used, to shut out the sight of a disagreeable object, a dead 
wall, or an unpleasant neighbour, without diminishing the amount 
of light more than is convenient. 

In the library, fitting subjects might be introduced on the win- 
dows by a judicious selection of the portraits of favourite aathors, or 
of famous scenery at home or abroad. In the dining room, also, 
appropriate pictures could be selected, such as flowers, fruit, or game 
subjects, so disposed as to harmonize with the decoration of the 
room. Even for domestic purposes, for lamps, or screens, or any 
object in glass, the process will be found useful, especially on ac- 
count of its rapidity, which will enable the manufacturer to exccute 
and to deliver an order at a very few days’ notice. 


Foxrock.—It is confidently expected that the new station at 
Foxrock, on the Dublin and Wicklow line, will be opened in June. 
An important feature in connection with this opening will be the 
plying of a stage car and an omnibus between the Stillorgan station, 
this new station, and Kingstown, by a new road, at present furming, 
to be called the Westminster-road. ‘I'o persons residing at Kath- 
mines and in that direction, desirous of visiting Kingstown, these 
conveniences and this new station will be found convenient. A 
somewhat extensive range of stabling is also at present erecting 
close to the Foxrock station, for the purpose of carrying out this 
cross-country traffic. Several new roads are being formed in this 
good building locality, which, from its picturesqueness, and from the 
beauty of the mountain scenery around, has already induced several 
gentlemen to erect villa residences aud elegant mansions; indced, 
although but two years have elapsed since these grounds were laid 
out as building sites, some 100 acres have been Ict, it being stated - 
that about £30,000 will be expended on the ground thus laid out. 
A site for a new church has been very liberally granted by the 
Messrs. Bently, the proprietors of the ground, rent free, fur ever. 
Mr. G. Murphy and Messrs. Crowe are at present engaged in build- 
ing some mansions of a very superior character on the ground here 
noticed. — Express. 

New Patent For Pu0ToGRAPHIC Printinc.—Letter patent 
have passed the great eeal on the 24th May, 1861, to Francis 
Stewart Beatty, of 16, College-green, Dublin, in the county of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, lithographer and photographer, and ‘Thomas Alexander, 
of Killester House, in the same county, ductor of medicine, for an 
invention of Improvements in the production of photographic 
proofs and their application to printing purposes. 

Taz JACOB MgvaL.—The friends and admirers of the dis- 
tinguished oculist, Dr. Jucob, have had a medal struck in his ho- 
nour, and propose to present it to him ut a public dimer on the 
3rd inst. 

RAILS AND SLEERPERS.—Tenders for 2,000 tons of the former 
and 30,000 of the latter articles of Baltic timber are, up to 14th 
inst., desired by the Bunbridge, Lisburn, aud Belfast Railway 
Company. 
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THE REVIVAL OF STYLES. 


Tue Rev. J. L. Petit, whose name is familiar to most of our readers, 
delivered a lecture recently at the Architectural Exhibition on this 
subject, from which we quote as follows :— 


The questions we have to consider are these—“ Have we at pre- 
sent any style of our own?” ‘Are we likely to work out a new 
style from our own resources, and from the materials we can com- 
mand?” ‘ Qugit we to endeavour rather to revive some ancient 
style; and if ao, in which-of those before us are we most likely to be 
succesaful ?” [ assume, of course, that we are desirous of extablish- 
ing a style applicable to all our purposes, capable of combinations 
of the highest beauty and grandeur, and opening a sufficient field to 
the genius of the architect, as well as to that of the sculptor, 
painter, aud other artists who may contribute to the perfection of 
his work. I am not sure whether we are not apt to draw too nice 
a distinction between building aud architecture, and to take away 
from the province of the latter such works as our ordinary dwelling- 
houses, cottages, street fronts, and the like, unless they claim a title 
to it by adopting the most prominent features of some ancient or 
Medimval style. But in truth every structure is architectural which 
shows that thought, care, and skill have been bestowed npon its ap- 
pearance. A very small amount of ornamental detail, if it be well 
designed or well chosen, and well applied, will often be sufficient to 
represeut, as it were, a more elaborate system, while a careful study 
of furms and proportiuns, even if there be no ornament whatever, 
according to the common acceptation of the word, may give a build- 
ing a high place among architectural compositions. And, there- 
fore, I said it was no truism to assume a good national style to be 
necessary if we would have good national architecture. For a 
building may be architecturally good and yet have no feature which 
marks it as decidedly belonging to some recognised style, or the 
aduption of which would originate a new style. But though a few 
examples of this description may be imagined, and some perhaps 
are actually to be foand, it is not likely that the taste of architects, 
unguided by rules, should coucur in the production of such buildings 
throughout the land. 

With regard to the first of these questions, it strikes me that any 
essential incongruity between our vernacular and monumental styles 
would bo productive of great inconvenience, and probably offer a 
serious obstacle to the advancement of either. For a large class of 
buildings, public and private, will necessaii:y occupy a place bet ween 
the two, being neither merely vernacular nor yet altogether monu- 
mental ; and it is on these that the character and aspect of our great 
towns will depend. In such buildings something more may be al- 
Jowed to ornament than in those of the simplest and cheapest class, 
and yet considerations of economy must not be altogether thrown 
aside. If there be that congruity between the highest and lowest 
class which makes their difference to consist in degree rather than 
in principle, then the architect of the middle class has merely to ap- 
portion to circumstances his amount of expenditure in ornament. 
There is no actual line or. barrier by which he must be decidedly 
controlled, or which he must decidedly overleap, so as to attach bis 
work to one or other of two distinct classes, the vernacular and the 
monumental. 

We must inquire, then, if there be any style, we may call ourown, 
perfectly suited to the wants of the present day, expressive, or ca- 
pable of being made expressive of the spirit of the age, and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace both vernacular and monumental 
works, and that large class which partakes of both characters. If 
we would view the matter in its proper light, we must go back 
somewhat more than a century. So many of our cheaper structures 
are of an ephemeral character, and so many of our more expensive 
ones are built according to the fancy of the arehitect or his em- 
ployer, that they cannot be said to represent any national or perma- 
nent style whatever. But if we look at several domestic structures, 
whether inaulated mansions, or forming parts of streets, of about 
the date of Queen Anne’s reign, we may find something not at all 
unworthy to be taken asa national stvle, combining many artistic 
qualities of no mean order, with dignity, durability, and convenience. 
There is a house, of about the period of which I speak, at the en- 
trance of Camberwell, which I never pass without being struck 
with the beauty of its composition. It owes little or none of this 
beauty to ornament, for nothing can be plainer or more simple in 
this respect. Owing, however, to its detached position, it admits of 
a ground plan more favourable to variety of outline and a play of 
lis bt and shadethan can usually be obtained in houses forming part 
of a street. But, both in the metropolis and in country towns, we 
see houses which may be referred to. the same type or style of archi- 
tecture, more or leas enriched, which give no small degree of gran- 
deur, and some picturesquenezs, to many of our street views. 

The stvle, it is true, became unpopular when a more formal imi- 
tation of the Greek models was effected, and still more so, when as 
a natural consequence of this depressing formality, Classic architec- 
ture became legs in fashion, and the fancy for Mediwval architecture 
began to prevail. Many fine specimens were consequently pulled 


down to make way for structures of more pretension, but less real 
merit, as for instance, the school at Birmingham ; but this is no 
proof that the style,is unsuited to the spirit of the uge or of the 
English nation, and that it might not with advantage again occupy 
the position of a national sivle. To go no further, it harmenises 
With the character of the houses we build when we work without 
reference to style, and are guided solely by the consideration of our 
own requirements, the state of society, climate, and material. 

We know that two styles are asserting rival ciaims to the archi- 
tecture of the future. At present thev scem to assune a hostile 
attitude towards each other, and show but litle tendency to coalesce, 
though it is certain that any style likely to grow and fuurish, and 
mark the character of the age, must combine elements possessed by 
each. At the same time it is equally certain that to secure that 
unity which is necessary to the very life and existence of a national 
style, one of them must occupy the superior pesition, and the other 
take a subordinate one. ‘These two styles are the Classic and tho 
Gothic or Mediaval. We will give each the broadest definition ; 
considering the Classic to comprehend the Grecian, which its scanty 
remains present to us under rather a severe, if not monotonous, 
aspect, though a careful study of them show its artists to have been 
gifted with powers of imagination as vivid and fertile as those which 
have been developed in any era of human history ; the Roman, 
which combined the Greek, with other elements; and the revived 
Italian, which was introduced about the fifteenth century, and has 
more or less steadily held its ground ever since. The Mcdisval style 
may be considered to have commenced on the decline of the Roman 
in the fifth or sixth century or earlier; and we trace its principles 
through the Byzantine, Romanesque, Saxon, and Norman, till it 
Gulninay that poiczted or Gothie style, which sheds a lustre on 
the thfrteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centurics. 

With which, then, of these two stvles does our vernacular archi- 
tecture best harmonise? From which of them dves it with most 
propriety borrow its decorations ? 

Let us suppose a house front, forming part of a street, to have 
two stories above the ground floor, each with four windows. This 
seems as likely an arrangement as any to suit general convenience. 
In the first place, we may pay attention to the proportions between the 
Jength and width of the windows, and to the breadih of the spaces 
which divide them. The probability is that we may satisfy the eve 
in this respect, without the least sacrifice of comfort. As to the 
form of the wiudow open‘ng, there can be little doubt the rectangu- 
lar is the most convenient when woodwork is requirci, as it niust 
be in dwelling-houses ; and when the ceiling is flat and the beight 
of the room limited. the contraction of breadth at the top which an 
arched window involves may cause an inconvenient diminution of 
light. Dut if stone lintels are not to be ob!ained, aud brick or 
small stones are principally employed in construction, then the head 
of the window must be an arch. This ought not to forma perfectly 
horizontal line, both as being apt to sink, which produccs an un- 
pleazant effect, and as disguising the construction by giving an arch 
the form of a lintel. <A decided curve shouid thetefure be given, 
but the less it deviates from the straight line the less will be the 
sacrifice of those advantages which Lelong to the rectangular form. 
A segmental arch, comprising a very small arc of a circle, is satis- 
factory to the eye, is easily filted up with woodwork, and unites 
the qualities of convenience and constructive truth. It is, accord- 
ingly, very commonly adoptcd, and is cqually applicable to the pa- 
lace, the mansien, and the cottage. 

We have now obtained a front not unpleasing to the eye, but al- 
together devoid of ornament; although the care bestowed upon its 
proportions and arrangement entitles it to be classed as an archi- 
tectural composition. How are we to begin if we want to enrich it? 
‘There is probably nothing in the internal arrangement to suggest a 
division by vertical lines, for the partitions betwecn the several 
rooms may be arbitrary and irregular. The real lines of the build- 
ing must be horizontal, as it ia evidently divided by ceilings and 
floors into several stages. If the position of these be marked by 
good and effective string-courses, and the whole crowned by a rich 
cornice, we are at once in possession of a meaning and telling sys- 
tem of ornament, which will give the front an air of considerably 
richness, even if we go no further. As the Classical style is that in 
which the horizontal line predominates, we shall naturally be led 
to lovk to it for examples of such cornices and string-courses as we 
require; and we shall find that it furnishes them abundantly, pre- 
senting us with specimens which for clearness, brilliancy of effect, 
and the suggestion of constructive truth, are altogether unrivalled. 
The Roman mouldings, as applied to horizontal lines, form a most 
valuable study, and have, perhaps, more of effectiveness and variety 
than the Greck, besides being more generally applicable in a style 
where the Greek element is so much madified by the intraduction of 
othera. But the vertical line, though subordinate, need not be left 
wholly unrepresented. The termination of the building, where it 
joins the adjacent houses, may be marked by some kind of pilaster, 
or cvigning. The windows, ranged one immediately over the other, 
leave vertical strips, which may also be marked by pilasters of small 
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projection, in one or more of the stages. The addition of these is 
right in a constructive point of view, for they give the wall some 
apparent and a little real additional strength where the superstruc- 
ture is heaviest. And although the introduction of these pilasters 
muy seem a step in the direction of Gothic, which exhibita the pre- 
dominance of the vertical line so as to carry out the principle to 
the verge of exaggeration, yet it is not at variance with the spirit of 
Classic architecture, in which indeed the same principle has some- 
times been expressed a little too prominently. The frequent use of 
the engaged column Is perhaps one of the least defensible features in 
the Classic, both ancient and revived. 

Undoubtedly it is possible to Gothicise in a manner such a street 
front as | have imagined. We may divide it into bays of one or 
more windows, and mark the division by buttresses, or strongly pre- 
dominating lines. We may choke the windows up by mullions and 
tracery, and give them pointed heads, or we may retain the square- 
headed or slightly segmental window, without mullions, placing over 
it a Gothic arch and canopy against the blank wall, so as to cut the 
floor line of the apartment above; but neither these nor any other 
devices by which modern requirements are made to conform to 
Medieval architecture are suggested by this simple primitive arrange- 
ment, nor do they show any congruity with it: indeed, it requires 
some exercise of skill and contrivance to prevent Gothic details 
ti interfering with the comfort of an arrangement which is really 
Italian. 

We have now to consider the question, whether we ought to have 
two distinct and dissimilar styles, one for secular the other for eccle- 
tiistical purposes. And here I think the advocates of the Gothic 
revival have taken a more advantageous stand than those who op- 
pose its application to secular purposes. For the latter seem not 
unwilling to relinquish the Classic style in church building, so long 
as they retain it for civil uses; while the former contend that the 
Gothic is the best, not only for churches, but for all structures what- 
ever. In fact they evidently feel how necessary is unity in a na- 
tional style. I must confess that if they can establish Gothic as 
the only legitimate church architecture of the present day, I do not 
see how their opponents can long resist their claim upon secular 
architecture also. Churches must be classed among what we have 
referred to as monumental buildings; and it is clearly adverse to 
the progress of art that the architect should have to give up his 
mind to two sorts of composition, both of them of a high order, 
grounded on principles that in many respects are antagonistic to 
each other, The dissonance between buildings of different styles, 
like the irregularities in’ the same building that I have just spoken 
of, if they are clearly the result of accident or necessity, as when 
they actually belong to different periods, is valuable both as con- 
ducive to picturesqueness, and as forming a sort of historical re- 
cord; but when it is no other than the result of caprice, way- 
wardness of fancy, or want of unity among artists, it becomes 
unpleasing to the eye and perplexing to the mind. Nor can it be 
said that it is necessary to have one style for bouses or secular 
buildings, and another for churches, in order that we may know a 
church when we see it. Of the thousands of churches that have 
been built at different times, whatever may be their style or date, 
how few are there that would be confounded with secular buildings, 
and vice versa. The ecclesiastical character depends very little in- 
deed upon style, and it would be possible to build a church, per- 
fectly unexceptionable in composition, form, aspect, expression, and 
general arrangement, without introducing apy one characteristic of 
any recognised style whatever. 

_ if it were not for the existence of structures which we are not 
likely again to require or reprodace—I mean cathedrals of the 
largest class—I doubt whether the Gothic movement would have 
proceeded with much spirit, even if it had been commenced at all. 
It is only by such structures that we can be impressed with a full 
admiration of the style, and any argument in favour of its revival, 
which rests on the impressiveness of such buildings, falls to the 
ground if it can be shown that such impressiveness is what we shall 
probably never again oltain, at least by similar means. If this 
were a cathedral-building age, it might be an age in which Gothic 
architecture could be revived. But it is not a cathedral-buflding 
age. We may require and build large churches, we may not grudge 
hahdsome and expensive ones, we may increase the number and 
force of choral establishments; but that pile of building which con- 
stituled the great cathedral of the middle ages, whose exterior 
expressed dominion over the adjacent district, whose interior sug- 
gested the idea of infinity, this we are not likely again to call into 
existence; not because we are asa nation wanting in the spirit of 
liberality, for large sums are continually expended in the restora- 
tion of our old cathedrals, and if any one were to be utterly des- 
troyed I believe it would be rebuilt upon the same scale of magni- 
ficence, bat because we are a practical nation, and feel that cathedral 
building in these days is not the only way, nor the most effective 
way, of securing and spreading abroad the blessings of our religion 
—that an almost unlimited expenditure in mere externals (for ca- 
thedral building amounts to this), however it might have been jus- 


tified in some epochs of the church, is not so in the present, when 
other necessities and exigencies call for a different application of 
our means. It is, I suspect, because this is not a cathedral-build- 
ing age (for this practical spirit is not confined to our own country 
and our own persuasion) that our genius seems to flag and languish 
when we attempt what is specially the architecture of cathedrals, 
while, in our engineering works we display a power, and, I will add, 
a perception of architectural propriety not surpassed in the greatest 
works of the Romans. 

But I must not dwell too long upon abstract points ; we will take 
a more material view of the subject. The difference between the 
constructive principles of Classic and Gothic architecture is, that 
the former professedly uses the beam or lintel, employing the arch 
rather as an expedient than as a predominant feature, while the 
latter may be said to be purely the architecture of the arch, admit- 
ting the lintel at rare intervals and ona small scale. But the ar- 
tistical principles of the styles may be enunciated in a still broader 
and more summary manner. The Classic gives expression to the 
xolids—Gothic to the voids. Takea Greek colonnade. The columns, 
capitals, and entablatures are carefully elaborated in their form and 
proportion, while the opening between them is left to itself, or its 
breadth determined upon with a view to the columns themselves, not 
to its own shape. In Gothic work, on the contrary, it is the form 
of the opening that engages the attention of the architect, the 
spandrels being the parts that in point of shape are left to shift for 
themselves. Hence, the greater portion of Classic ornament finds 
its place on the surface of the wall, while the soffits and jambs, 
unless the depths of the arch is such as to give it the character of 
a vault, are comparatively plain. In Gothic work the decoration is 
mainly in the soffits, sometimes in the form of delicate and compli- 
cated mouldings, sometimes of flowers and foliage occupying the 
hollows, while the mouldings themselves branch out into foliation 
and tracery, filling the arch with beautiful patterns and Ggures. 
Even in the decoration of the surface the forms of the openings are 
repeated in blank arcades and panelling; and the enrichment of 
the piers themselves has reference rather to arches they support, 
than to their own importance as solid masses, or to the actual wall 
above them. ‘The tendency of the Gothic system, as carried out in 
its works of the highest order, that is, in its cathedrals, is to the 
construction, or at least the suggestion of a lantern of open-work, a 
vast frame of stone, in which the portions of flat wall are reduced to 
the smallest amount possible, such as the choir of Tournay Cathedral, 
which is so tender, that it has been found necessary to connect every 
part together by ties of iron. Now, in Roman work the pier or the 
wall itself is made to attract attention, while the arch or opening, 
whatever it muy be, is a secondary and subordinate feature. Change 
all the arches of the Coliseum into square-headed openings, as those 
in the upper stage, as well as at Pola, actually are, and I suspect 
the change in its character would be much less than we are apt to 
imagine. ~ 4 

seems emcees 
ORIGINALITY.® 


THE word “ originality” is generally used as a term of praise, and 
in selecting it for my present purpose I intend it to mean “ the 
healthy exercise of invention in architecture.” We are likely to 
misapprebend the nature of originality from a wrong idea of the 
terms, “change” and ‘‘ permanence,” and to imagine that it is 
natural for things to be fixed, and exceptional for them to vary ; so 
far is this from being the fact, that ohe might almost say that change 
is the only fixed principle, and anything pretending to permanence 
is an innovation and an anomaly. It is not wonderful that the re- 
vival of Classical architecture should have led men to suppose they 
could extract out of it or compose from it certain perfect specimens, 
which, being acknowledged to be the best that could be contrived, 
should be received contentedly as precedents for the rest of time; 
that was, perhaps, the first false application of the principle of 
finality that was quite unconnected with superstitious motives. We 
are generally of opinion now that the results have been such as to 
make us thankful that the efforts which have been made to introduce 
it into the Gothic styles have not met with success. 

There is no question more important than that of the constitution 
of our perceptions with reference to impressions from without. We 
should consider how much of antiquity and how much of novelty is 
good for us, and whether we are constituted for a system of torpor, 
or progress, or revolution. We have certain propensities towards 
change, and certain powers which enable us to produce it. The 
power of producing novelty is one of those which we most value, 
as distinguishing us from the lower orders of animals and bringing 
us nearer to the Producer of all things. Without inquiring how 
applicable the term “creative,” and some others of like kind, which 
we don’t understand, is to so short a step in such a long journey, it 
will be useful to take lower ground, and see the order of things 
amongst which we live, from which we receive our impressions, 


® From a paper read by Mr. T. Blashill at Architectural Association. 
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and of which we form a part. We are so little accustomed to any- 
thing fixed that our travellers are startled, and almost horrified, on 
entering the tombs of Egypt, which have stood during all these cen- 
turies that the world has been moving. The poetry of everything 
is in its motion ; ths charm of astronomy is in the orderly progres- 
sion of the heavenly bodies and their intimate union and sympathy 
with each other; the charin of geology is in its gradual succession 
of events and evidence of life and action. There is a fine analogy 
in this science which we ought not to miss, because it shows how 
litele of shock, comparatively, and how much of quiet progress have 
assisted at the building of this great work upon which we build our 
little works. Down in the foundations of the world we find a state 
of things that has been changing continually since the commence- 
ment of vegetable and animal life. The whole system of creation 
has been renewed again and again through long periods of progress 
and rare periods of catastrophe ; there have been dark ages, and 
then renaissance, but it was renewing of life only, not of the lost 
style. New things arose under the pew conditions, and we see in 
that history, as clearly as in any I kfow, the true type of our own 
originality. 

The idea of starting from a particular period of art is, J fear, no 
Jess fallacious, thouzh more plausible. We have tried most honestly 
during many years to carry on the pure and beautiful style of the 
thirteenth century, with a result which nobody calls success. We 
are all now, perhaps, more or less pleased with many of the detuils 
which are being introduced into our own style from the early Gothic 
of France; it would have an effect upon our minds similar to that 
which would be produced by original conceptions, if we could forget 
that the store from which it is being drawn must soon be exhausted. 
There is no class of buildings which better deserves study than those 
of the Romanesque period ; it is the Gothic architecture in youth, 
and although we are very apt to talk about the vigour and fresh- 
ness of anything that happens to be comparatively new to us, I am 
much mistaken if we do not draw much that is valuable from study 
of works of that periud; but it is easy to see, I think, that some of 
the more advanced Gothic school are running headlong into the 
same experiment that has failed so often before—this time under 
slightly different conditions. Satisfied of the hopelessness of the 
attempt to improve on the best period of the Gothic, the idea now 
is to take up a style confessedly inferior, in the hope of refining. it 
into a better kind of Gothic. I fear very much that this is a new 
version of the short and slovenly formula for providing scope for 
improvement—viz., to begin badly. 

This question of the starting point is really the most important 
of any that arises just now; it lies at the very foundation of origin- 
ality. I hope that nothing I say can be taken as advocating the 
idea that we can hope to be entirely new. We may as well expect 
to see some day new a creation rise up around us. The‘contest’now 
to be decided is one between principles which are of fur more im- 
portance than Gothic or Classic. We know perfectly well that 
every attempt to twist an old style into our modern ways has failed 
entirely. ‘Ihe style is not elastic, and it is only owing to the acci- 
dent that our forms of worship have changed Jess than we ourselves 
have, that the Gothic style succeeds so well in that exceptional case. 
I ought to make partiul exception of the Italian style, which, while 
it answers very well the demands of a wide range of purposes, has 
been very far from successful in exciting that sympathy and warmth 
of feeling which is necessary to raise the work of utilitarianism to 
the rank of art. If the question were, shall we continue sacrificing 
real convenience and utility as we notoriously do daily in deference 
to the demands of style, or shall we take convenience of construc- 
tion and arrangement as our basis, and sacrifice, at whatever cost, 
everything that cannot be modified so as to accord with it—we 
should be compelled to adopt the latter alternative. And, indeed, 
we must ultimately come to something as near to this as the an- 
cients did, if we wish to equal them in the end. For the present 
we may be content to light the lamp of sacrifice more liberally than 
some of the extreme advocates of constructional reform seem toadmit. 

The extreme picturesque school can hardly be accused of this 
error. Originality in their language often means the introduction 
of as many features as possible of styles in which we feel interest, 
with no superfluity of care in ’arrangement into one design under 
the mistaken notion that we shall transfer our admiration for the 
old buildings to such as have surpassed them in irregularity. Ama- 
teurs who care for art at all are almost certainly of this school. We 
were advised in these rooms the other night to design each building 
in our streets as in itself, a unit standing by itself. 1 feel con- 
vinced we had better construct it designedly for the position in 
which it will really stand, not more to do it jastice than to give its 
neighbours fair play. This is more courteous, and, I think, more 
artistic, if less picturesque. Time will bring those gaps, and addi- 
tions, and patchings, and rebuildings which we admire so much in 
old buildings, quite as soon as we can give them historical interest, 
and after all is said, these things are in themselves blemishes, and 
we only take pleasure in them because thoy are the marks by which 
we have known old friends. 


Whether these marked and unstudied irregularities appear in 
plan or details of old buildings, do not let us mistake them for 
beauties. Imperfections are always easiest to copy, and most 
liable to be taken as characteristic of style. It wonld be as reason- 
able to imitate the peculiarities of people we meet in order to catch 
the tone of good society. One may see any night for a shilling 
one or more of those performers who profess to mimic our well- 
known public characters; there are the familiar peculiarities of 
voice, gait, and manner, and more of them crowded into half a 
minute than the original would show in an hour; the effect is 
most comic and amusing. But all these points are really such as 
distinguish the man from the true central type of a gentleman ; 
to attempt that type would deprive the performance of its per- 
sonal and imitative character and its interest; but if he can do it 
he is a gentleman and no mimic. 

We are seeking novelty in the direction of science also, and 
disregarding both old forms and beautiful forms in favour of forms 
which are intended to express very naked—indelicately naked— 
truth. All possible colours are introduced to give emphasia to im- 
portant features, and destroy breadth and repose. ‘The beauty of 
the exterior of a house is the gilt of the owner to those whoin he 
does not ask into his house, and the sensations these things excite 
are of the kindred of thuse felt at an entertainment where every 
bit of trouble taken to accommodate and please are exhibited and 
magnified, and one usually feels that a mild neglect would be more 
tolerable. 

None of these things are necessary to true originality; there is 
abundance of variety possible in right ways: nobody ever ex- 
hausted all the manners of doing well. ‘Irue originality I have 
endeavoured to exhibit to you as a thing of slow growth, and not 
aspasm. It was so small in all ages when art was flourishing, and 
will be so now. I feel confident that progress is to be made in this 
way, and not by waiting for a heaven-born genius. What we 
want is true vigour and life, and not the alternation of luxury and 
coarseness that used to lead men from drawing-rvoms to the prize- 
ring and the cock-pit. In good times of Gothic art, men were 
given to bein earnest, for good or evil; they did not mince matters 
then. People are fond of voyaging and exploring and mo in- 
tain climbing now, who a century since would bave rather 
climbed the back-stairs of palaces—they are more manly, 
and not less loyal and true. A thin-Llooded race may be minute 
and careful, but is not likely to be very original ; 80 as constitution 
is an element in originality, it is well that in our summer tours we 
should get sky- ward sometimes, and take pleasure in Jooking down 
on the life of villagera, and the life of field and forest and winding 
river, with a dozen counties lying blue in the distance—a healthier 
blue at most timcs than that iato which people pitch stones at 
Brighton. 

It seems likely that the tendency will be to form a very liberal 
kind of what one must call Italian for want of another name, out 
of the Classical styles with a tendency towards the Gothic type, and 
in a similar way the vatious phases of Gothic art are being united 
into one style ; every addition from the source of our own originality 
will bring these twoclasses nearer together; but if we are to make 
any progress towards the formation of a united style, the professor 
of architecture must not confine his studies to the works of any 
particular period. We may tolerate in ihe well-intentioned amateuc 
ideas that are less the result of narrow-mindedness than of narrow- 
ness of information, but the architect who neglects to study any 
of the styles of his predecessors can hardly hope to produce designs 
worthy of the praise of posterity. 

We may step any day from between English hedgerows into the 
wreck of a Roman city, and tread amongst the confused relics of 
a bygone time. We look with curios:ty now on the ruined baths 
and the deeply worn steps at the door of the market. Will any age 
ever look with such interest op our works in ruin, waste good ste 1 
in shovel and pickaxe, and to give up to excavation their beans and 
barley? They will respect our classicality and antiquarianism, as 
we do all honest learning, but in those far- ff times, when the world 
is older, and wiser, and busier, if they are to trouble their heads 
further about us, we must, besides being honest and learned, be 
original. 


THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrgety.—At a meet- 
ing on the 15th ult. of this body it was unanimously resolved— 
“That this society fully concurs In the views expressed in the 
resolutions adopted by the Architectural Association, and will be 
happy to co-operate in promoting the due representation of the 
art of architecture in the proposed Exhibition of 1862; and will 
gratefully accept the good offices of the Architectural Association 
asa medium of communication with the commissioners for the 
Exhibition.” The following resolution was also carried, though 
after some discussion—“ That this meeting cordially concurs in 
the general desirableness of forming an architectural alliance on 
the basis sketched in (he proposals of the Northern Architectural 
Association.” 
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THE GUINNESS PARK. 


Suca is the suggested title for the new park, popularly known as 
the Coburg Gardens, in proximity with Harcourt-street, and 
purchased by that public benefactor, Benjamin Lee Guinness, Esq., 
for preventation to the citizens of Dublin, and we heartily en- 
dorse it as a most suitable tribute of respect to the muniidceuce of 
the donor. It may well be said of Mr. Guinness that he does not 
“hide his light under a bushel,” that if Providence has bestowed 
on him a more than ordinary share of worldly goods, he docs not 
grasp his briinful coffers with Jewish tenacity, but has learned to 
feel for his fellows less happily circumstanced, and moreover di- 
rects the distribution of his gilts with a gracefulness truly 
admirable. In private life we are informed that a worthy object 
never in yain sought for aid from this excellent man, and in 
public life the frequent records of his substantial acts of charity 
and donations to every project tending to the general good, are 
sufficiently patent to render further comment thereon superfluous. 
In a recent nuinber we had occasion to note specially the particu- 
lars of the great work voluntarily undertaken at his own personal 
cost in the restoration of our ancient national cathedral of St. 
Patrick, and—though, perbaps, feebly, in comparison with tlie 
meritorious character of the enterprise—we souvht to render to 
him all due honour, and to set at rest previously conflicting 
opinions ; however now we experience a two-fuld pleasure in 
chronicling this second boon so specdily granted in the wake of 
that alluded to, and have no doubt that that feeling is universally 
experienced. Pleasure grounds are amongst the many wants of 
our citizens, for, excepting the Picenix Park and the Botanic 
Gardens—the latter with certain restrictions— Dublin has none 
in which the working classes may freely enjoy themselves, hence 
the compliment so bestowed by Mr. Guinness is more appropriate 
and the more to be appreciated. We helieve we are correct in 
stating—though we do not speak authoritatively—that Mr. Guin- 
ness was also identified some time since in negociations with a 
similar object in view as regards a much neglected northern su- 
burh, and rumour has aguin revived the project as probable of 
accumplishment. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF A BAS RELIEF ON THE WEL- 
LINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 


A CORRESPONDENCE on this subject has taken place through 
one of our daily contemporaries, which, in an editorial puragraph, 
asserted that the bronze reliefs are by Kirk, Farrell, aud Benzoni, 
to which statement exception is taken in the following terms:— 
‘* Now, there is no bas relief by Benzoni, The work you have 
attributed to him was done by the greatest sculptor Ircland ever 
produced, the late John Hogan. When he died his son took over 
the completed cast to Rome, and was ussisted in arranging it 
for casting by a scarpelline of Benzoni's, that artist never having 
put his hand toit. It would be something like attributing Han- 
del’s Messiah to the organ-blower, or Sir C. Barry’s Palace of 
Westminster to the builder, to assign the grand conception of 
‘Civil and Religious Liberty,’ by Hogan, to the manipulator of 
the cast, even if Benzoni had bad anything to do with it. When 
these bas relicfs ure exposed to public view the noble work by 
Hogan will vindicute his fame, and will prove him to have been 
‘one of the greatest of modern sculptors.” To this Dr. Wilde, 
who wus, with Mr. Bianconi, a co-trustee for the carrying out of 
the work, thus replies :—‘°‘ To the late John Ilogan was allotted 
the task of representing in one of the bas reliefs a passage In the 
career of Wellington as a statesman, and he selected that of 
granting Catholic Emancipation. He completed and delivered 
to the government the sketch model of his subject before his 
death, and in his last moments I promised, so far as in me lay, 
to see that great work carried out. Signor Benzoni, a distin- 
guished sculptor at Rome, and the intimate friend of Hugan, 
was employed to model the bas relief from the sketch model of 
our lute eminent sculptor. The sketch was carried to Rome hy 
young Hogan, now the pupil of Benzoni; and the plaster cast 
of the enlurged model was paid for by us on the part of Mrs. 
Hogan. What adds especiul interest to this work of art is the 
fact, that all the figures thereon ure likenesses modelled from 
either photographs, drawings, or busts forwarded to Rome for 
that purpose. As, however, the details of this apecial memento 
of one of the most remarkuble incidents of modern Irish histgry 
—by undoubtedly the first Irish sculptor of his dav—will, no 
doubt, come before vour readers at another and most fitting occa- 
sion, 1 think it unnecessary to say more upon the subject.” 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND. 
Herr Majesty the Queen hus been graciously pleased to subscribe 
the sum of £100 to the fund for the purchase of works of art for 
our National Gallery, now erecting on Leinster lawn, and 11.R.H. the 
Prince Consort has subscribed the sum of £50 for the same object. . 


AMELIORATION OF THE LABOURER'S CONDITION. 


Tr ‘‘the labourer be worthy of his hire” he is also entitled to oc- 
cupy a suitable position in the social scale, and to enjoy to a com- 
parative extent with his fellow mortals the blessings which the 
Almighty has provided ; but unfortunately, as a general rule, he 
who lives ** by the sweat of his brow,” who ministers by his toil to 
the luxury of the rich man, is regarded as a mere living thing—a 
sort of appendage to humanity—too insignificant fur consideration. 
Wherever, therefore, a philanthropic exception is to be found, it 
merits special consideration; and foremost amongst those entitled to 
national gratitude for amelioration of the Jabourer’s condition is the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, which independently of its 
energetic pursuit of a peculiar mission, viz., the improvement of 
agriculture, voluntarily extended its operations to the very home of 
the labourer, with the view of conducing to his health and comforts 
by securing for him properly constructed dwellings, where good 
ventilation, sewerage, and appropriate arrangements should supersede 
the confined, unhealtby, un@ean, and heterogeneous structures 
hitherto inhabited by him. We necd not now review all the en- 
couragement that has been afforded by this society—all that actually 
has been done to this purpose, it being universally known that a 
certain sum is annually apportioned from its funds to promote the 
building of labourers’ cottages throughout Ireland, after an approved 
model, sought after from the best professional authorities, but we 
invite the specia] attention of our readers to the inducements lid 
out at present in the shape of prizes, for those who distinguish 
themselves in this regard during the year preceding the approach- 
ing show at Belfast next August. The society proposes to award 
the Leinster Challenge Cup, value £140, to the person who during 
the period above named shall have built the greatest number of the 
most approved cottages for labourers in any part of Ireland; again, 
one of the larger gold medals, or the value in money, is offered for 
each province, to the proprietor or landholder who shall have come 
pleted on his property in such province the greatest number (not less 
than four) of the most approved cottages, with ncé less than haifa 
statute rvod of lund, or more than half an acre, altachked. Without 
professing to be an authority as regards the restriction herein named, 
we must express a doubt as to itsdesirability. However, pursuing our 
subject we find that toencourage the improvement of existing dwellings 
a gold medal, value £10, is to be allotted to the greatest number (not 
less than ten) tn the occupation of farm labourers, ani so improved, 
and that some of the society’s medals are likewise to be placed at 
the disposal of the lucal societies to award fer similar purposes. A 
more than ordinarily notable feature is that upwards uf one hundred 
ladies have associated themselves with the central society for the 
special object of inproving the labourer’s condition domestically. 
‘To stimulate the farming classes to the erection of suitable buildings 
for the carrying on of agricultural operations--an improvement on 
the present mud and thatch structures being very palpably and 
generally needed—the Talbot de Malahide Challenge Cup is this 
year set apart. We have great hopes that the future of Ireland will 
be materially and beneficially effected by such eneryetic operations, 
and we feel great pleasure in adding our humble voice in the chorus 
of praise to this estimable national benefactor. 


PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
Mr. Trre, M.P., bas been declared the victor for the Presidency of 
the Institute by a majority of fourteen votes above his rival candidate, 
Mr. Beresford Hope. At first Mr. Tite consented to be put in no- 
mination for the office on condition that he should be elected without 
opposition, but subsequently he determined to contest the field with 
the gentleman above-named, who, though not a pr:fe-s‘onal arehi- 
tect, is much distinguished as a votary of architecture and art gene- 


rally. ‘The proportion of the votes was as follows:— 
For Mr. Tite... vos vee ose oe «66 
For Mr. Hope, ece oo8 eee eee Geo 61 
Majority,... eee eee eee 14 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 


A GRACKFUL. tribute is about to be paid to the memory of the late 
distinguished architect to the Palace at Westminster by the ercction 
of a marble statue in a suitable position in that building — the chef- 
d cuvre of his professional career. We have no doubt that the high 
estimation in which all who were capable of appreciating pre-emi- 
nent artistic talents must have held the lamented Geceased, will 
stimulate them to contribute their mites to the object in view ; and 
we desire to note, as an example worthy of being followed specially 
by our friends at this side of the channel, that our much-respected 
Viceroy, in his usual devotion to the cause of art, is foremost among 
the subscribers. 
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THE RIGHT TO MANUFACTURE BRICKS IN A 
POPULUUS LOCALITY. 


THs question came before the Master of the Rolls recently, on 
the application of Mr. Smith, to restrain by injunction a well- 
known enterprising gentleman and owner of considerable pro- 
perty, Mr. Alexander Edie, from erecting a brick kiln, and from 
burning bricks, on a piece of ground close to the town of Black- 
rock, near this city. 

Counsel (Mr. Brewster, Q.C.), in opening the case for the 
petitioner, stated thut last term his lordship granted an injunction 
to restrain same party from brick-burning near Monkstown, and 
notwithstanding that gentleman’s appearance personally in court, 
and his assurance that the ammonia exhaled was beneticial to the 
people of the neighbourhvod, the public generally were unscien- 
tific enough to dislike taking ammonia in this way, and the peo- 
ple of Blackrock were of opinion that if they were not speedily 
relieved from this brick-burning process in their town they would 
be poisoned. The respondent had men employed in burning tens 
of thousands of bricks, with hia own coal, brought over for the 
purpose in his own ship. The ground in which the kiln was in 
course of erection was taken from another respondent, named 
Mooney, also in Mr. Edie’s employment as a day labourer, and 
was almost ia the town, It was close to the National School, 
and to the house of the petitioner, a member of whose family 
was sworn to be ill, and to be most injuriously affected by this 
most disagreeable process. Although the kiln was not completed, 
the respondents, J. and P. Hughes, as alleged hy counsel, upon 
hearing that there was a movement against having it where it 
was, resolved to violate the order of the court by anticipation, 
and accordingly lighted the fire and put on some two hundred 
thousand bricks, which were then, to the great injury and annoy- 
ance of the neighbourhood, being burnt in the uaual way. The 
town commissionera and a number of the inhabitants had presen- 
ted to these respondents written protests, but to no purpose. 

Mr. Purcell, on bebalf of the respondents, asked till Monday 
following for them to state their case on affidavits, as notice of 
the application was served upon them only the day before, 

The Master of the Rolls said he would grant until Monday, 
but it should be on the distinct understanding that no bricks 
would be put on the kiln. These parties might be assured that 
the law would be enforced, and proper steps taken to enforce the 
order of the court if it were not obeyed. With respect to the 
alleged impossibility of extinguishing at once the fire at present 
burning, a couple of fire engines brought down from Dublin would 
if necessary soon accomplish that purpose. The court had no 
wish to interfere with the enterprise of Mr. Edie if he carried on 
this brick-burning in a suitable place, instead of selecting sites 
close to thickly-inhabited localities. 

Subsequently, the court granted an injunction. 

[Without prejudicing the merits of the case, we must allow, 
that unless “‘a nuisance” be very clearly proved, the prevention 
of the manufacture would, after the reapondent’s considerable out- 
lay, be a great hardship.— Ep. ] 

AN OLD PROJECT REVIVED. 

REPERRING to the desirability of altering Carlisle-bridge, to 
suit the increasing traffic of the city, the Packet has the follow- 
ing, which our readers will perceive is substantially similar to the 
original suggestion so long under discussion. We are, however, 
very much disposed to question the applicability of sculpture to 
the work, which is the only feature of novelty in the idea :—* It 
is proposed to construct iron gangways for foot passengers. on 
each side of the existing structure, formed to harmonise with its 
architectural character, supported in like manner with house bal- 
conies, by projecting stags, and firmly fixed, with adequate 
strength to sustain any weight by which their safety may be 
tested. The lowering of the present parapets and the application 
of the path flagstones to trams, for vebicles crossing the same 
Jengtb of line are the only further alterations required. Suitable 
pedestals should be erccted at the four separate ends of the 
curves, terminating the space included in the design, and be re- 
served to receive the atatues of ‘ illustrious Irishmen,’ for which 
distribution a more eligible eite could not be selected, and quite 
in accordance with the examples of antiquitv—first Moore's, a 
reality (removed from College-strect), Goldsmith’s, Burke's, and 
Grattan’s— memorials of native genius yet in embryo. This brief 
sketch is respectfully submitted for consideration, and in case the 
subject is favourably entertained, little difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in its achievement on the score of expense. The inhabi- 
tants of Dublin have been always distinguished for liberality in 
providing ample funds to promote any undertaking culculated to 
prove useful, or conducive to the welfare of the city—a spirit 
creditably exhibited in the chaste beauty and striking grandeur of 
the magnificent equares, public buildings, and private edifices by 
which it is adorned —noble monuments of national taste and urtie- 
tic skill, wortby of any age or country.” 
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THE PROJECTS FUR EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


Or renders are aware, through other sources, that the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the best mode of effecting this great desi- 
deratuin have had several important plans Jaid before them, and 
amonyst those which have occupied their attention was one by our 
respected and enterprising fellow-citizen, Mr. Richard Turner, of 
Hammersmith Works, who suggests an embankment with open 
wharves under a capacious roadway for the through traffic, and a 
low level street to communicate with the wharves; also, a low level 
sewer, streets, and a railway, at a total cost of £560,000. 
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MARY’'S-ABBEY PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION, 


Tus committee having fur some time contemplated making ex- 
tensive alterations, including new Iecture-room, schools, &c., 
invited a report ujon the buildings from Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, 
and Lanyon, and from Mr. W. J. Barre, and having considered 
each as submitted, have determined upon carrying out the works 
recommended by the latter, and under his personal supervision, 
Working plans are now being prepared, and the outlay is 
estiinated at about £4,090. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


On the 24th ult., after a previous adjournment, the Exhibition of 
Fine and Ornamental Art in connection with the Royal Dublin So- 
cicty, was duly inaugurated by his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in presence of a crowded and fashionable assemblage, such 
a one indeed as has not been collected together in any building in 
this city since the occasion of her Majesty's and the Prince Con- 
sort’s visit to the Great Exhibition of 1853. Like all ceremonials of 
this character, there was some attendant formality ; and a musical 
display, at which some of the chief instrumental and vucal artistes 
assisted, was not the least interesting feature. We must confess to 
being somewhat agreeably disappointed at the general effect of the 
building and its arrangement, though we still adhere to the pre- 
viously expressed opinion, that some additional height to the whole 
would have been a great de-idcratum, and that the form of girders 
—viz., the fish belly adopted for sustaining the galleries—is most 
objectionable in a perspective view. As we purpese noting the 
principal works in the several departments, and can scarcely do 
justice to them generally without the aid of a cataloguc—which ‘s 
a very great and unpardonable want— we defer enterin., upon a de- 
scription until the latter is obtainable; but hercaftcr we reprint tho 
address of the committee to the Lord Lieutenant on the occasion, 
and his Excellency’s reply. 
ADDRESS. 

MAY IT PLEASE YoUR ExckLLenorvr—We, the Vice-Preidents 
and Council of the Royal Dublin Socicty, and the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, desire to express our thanks to your Excellency fur consent- 
ing, as her Majesty's representative, and as President of the Society, 
to inaugurate the Exhibition of Fine Arts and Ornamental Art of 
1861. Exhibitions of this kind, as tending to reform and enlighten 
the public judgment, and affording to the leisure hours of the people 
entertainment of a most rational and instructive description, may 
now be regarded as legitimate and established auxiliaries to the 
great cause of national education. The bumanizing influence of the 
fine arts must be proportioned to our appreciation of the beautiful 
and the true ; and this faculty, like all our other faculties, grows and 
improves by exercise and training. Having before our eyes some 
of the best examples of what the rarest genius can accomplish in the 
highest walks of art, we cannot fuil to discern something of those 
fixed principles of taste, the knowledge of which so largely increases 
our sympathy with, and our enjoyment of, whatsoever is fair and 
glorious in art and nature. Believing, therefore, that familiarity 
with the fine arts cannot be otherwise than beneficial, the Royal 
Dublin Society readily entertained the proposal to hold an Exhibi- 
tion in the present year, with which should be combined, so far as 
the limited space would permit, those branches of manufacture in 
which the fine arts become the willing handmaids of utility and 
convenience. Here, in this city of Dublin, where the Natioual Gal- 
lery is still in its infancy, the people have no means of access to the 
works of the ancient masters ; and the Royal Hibernian Academy's 
annual exposition of contemporary pictures, is the only available 
collection of modern artists. Were it not for occasional] exhibitions 
like those of 1853 and 1858, and such as this present one, the citi- 
zens and the people of Ireland generally would have few opportu- 
nities of seeing meritorious works of art. The occasion was not to 
be neglected; a committce was appointed, a guarantee fund, which 
amounts to nearly double the sum origiually named, was subscribed, 
and the result of our-joint Jabours is now before your Excellency. 
Her Majesty the Queen has favoured our undertaking with her usual 
consideration for the well-Leing of her people, contributing many 
pictures fron the palaces and other national collections, as well as 
from her Majesty's private cabinet. Lis Royal Highness the Prince 
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Consort and the King of the Belgians have also lent paintings from 
their private collections. And we take this opportunity also of 
thanking your Excellency for the valuable contributions you have 
so cheerfully made to our Exhibition. May we express the hope 
that the Exhibition will be honoured during the summer by a visit 
from his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, whereby another 
opportunity may be afforded of testifying the warm feelings of 
loyalty and attachinent which the people of this country entertain 
towards her Majesty’s person and family. It only remains for us to 
offer our congratulations that while wars and rumours of wars re- 
sound from either hemisphere, this country, blessed with calm, and 
full of proaperous hopes for the future, under the mild constitutional 
rule of our gracious Sovereign, pursues its course of industry and 
peace, of which, we truat, our Exhibition may be deemed the fitting 
and significant emblem. 
REPLY. 

I have found myself associated with your respected and spirited 
society in promoting the high interests of science and of agriculture. 
I will not seek to establish distinctive grades of usefulness between 
the different branches of mental and social attainments, but we shall 
surely seek in vain for more elevating and refining developments of 
them than in the domain of the fine arts. You have, therefore, 
done well to add to those important realities of life with which it is 
generally your province to deal, the grace aud the charm which the 
fine arts generally, and, perhaps, the art of painting especially, 
are calculated to impart. Before I actually make the inspection 
by which I am about to be gratified, it would be premature to ex- 
press an opinion upon the precise merits of the exhibition, I have 
little doubt, however, that a close inspection of the details will only 
confirm the effect of the rich and glowing spectacle, which, as I 
stand here, I see before and around me (applause). I congratulate 
the society on the gracious co-operation with which they have been 
honoured from the crowned heads, especially from our own beloved 
Queen (applause); and I think there is every reason to hope that 
we may be gratified by seeing among the spectators of this exhibi- 
tion his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during his auspicious 
residence in Ireland (loud applause). The collection now about to 
be opened to the public gaze, besides its illustrations of ancient and 
modern art, will trace some of the manifold connections between 
art aud manufacturing skill, and will thus add point to the pleasing 
cofitrast adverted to in your address—that while in other regions 
and communities, either the baleful blight of war is ravaging the 
fair face of nature, or discord is summoning brothers to more than 
warlike strife, we, the loyal subjects of our common Sovereiyn, the 
tranquil citizens of one united empire, the peaceful friends of the 
whole family of nations, are in new temples celebrating the high 
festivals of industry, art, and concord (loud and continued applause). 

—_——_—_ 


RELIEF OF THE THOROUGHFARES. 


S1r,—As the advocate of every project tending either to mu- 
nicipal improvement or to public convenience, allow me to draw 
your attention to a suggestion which would surely considerably 
relieve one of the most crowded thoroughfares in this city, as also 
materially benefit in every respect one of the most important es- 
tablishments therein. Judging from the present overcrowded 
state of Grafton-street at certain hours of the day, say from 1 to 
5 o'clock p.m., we can easily fancy what it would be were it not 
that the vis-a-vis monster houses, Brown, Thomas, & Co., and 
Switzer, Ferguson, & Co., respectively, had adopted the very 
capital plan of partially diverting the stream of vehicles and pe- 
destrians into Duke and Wicklow-streets by the provision of 
side entrances and exits therein. Now, Henry-strcet, although 
somewhat wider than that portion of Grafton-strect alluded to, is 
at times almost as impassable, and it occurs to me that if Mesers. 
Cannock, White, & Co. adopted a similar arrangement, and ex- 
tended their evergrowing concerns to Middle Abbey-street,* which 
is one of the most spacious and centrally situated in the city, a 
great public and private benefit would be effected. I can froin 
personal knowledge testify that, owing to the crowded state of 
Henry-street, the nurrowness of some of the pathway approaches, 
especially about Ball’s Bank, and the necessity of passing the 
objectionable localities of Off-luane and Moore-street, where dis- 
reputable characters are usually congregated, several members of 
my family, and some of my friends, who would otherwise he pur- 
chasers at that establishment, direct their steps elsewhere. I 
Noticed some time since your suggestion of ‘an extension of 
Lower Dominick-street to Henry-street,” opening up a wide ap- 
proach from the latter to the Midland Terminus, and this would 
exactly front Messrs. Cannock’s establishment ; but however de- 
sirous I might be to see that work accomplished, I confess that I 
think the public would have more reason to be indebted to you if 
you succeed in effecting the other now suggested. PEDESTRIAN. 


® We presume that our correspondent is aware that Prince’s-street inter- 
venes, and that unless that were bridged over—for which admittedly wo have 
precedents even in this city—his suggestion would be impracticable, 


PRIZES TO ARTIST WORKMEN. 


As may be seen by reference to advertisement elsewhere in this 
journal, the council of the South Kensington Museum have just 
issued the programme of prizes proposed to be given to workmen 
for the year 1862; and to admit of the fullest publicity being given 
to particulars thereof, we reprint it tn extenso, trusting that very 
many Irish competitors—whom, we believe, in any of the depart- 
ments hereafter mentioned, are fully qualified to contest the palm 
with their fellows in the kingdom—may be induced to enter the 
list : — 

The competitions are open to all workmen, whether members of 
the Architectural Museum or not. All competitors will be treated 
as members of the museum, and will as such be presented with cards 
of admission to the whole of the South Kensington Museum for the 
year 1862. 

In addition to the prizes specified, the council of the Architectural 
Museum will, at its discretion, award the sum of £1 18. to speci- 
mens showing particular merit, although it be not sufficient to se- 
cure a prize, and, through the liberality of Mr. S. C. Hall, F.S.A., 
ten illustrated books will be given, at the discretion of the council, 
to competitors who do not obtain prizes, but whose works are spe- 
cially meritorious, These books relate chiefly to the practice of the 
fine arts, and are, independently of considerable pecunlary worth, 
highly valuable to artist workmen. 

The prizes offered this year considerably exceed in value the sum 
of £100, and are, therefore, sufficient, as the council hope, to induce 
the artist workmen to compete more vigorously than in former years 
for such rewards. The council would, however, prefer to hold out 
as inducements the honourable distinction of gaining a prize and the 
accompanying certificate of merit. 

The council request that emplovers will kindly make known to 
their workmen the encouragement offered by the Architectural Mu- 
seum, and also give them every facility to compete for the prizes, 
and that workmen will themselves communicate the intelligence to 
each other, the more especially as the prize specimens will, it is 
hoped, form a worthy contribution towards the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, in which it is very probable that the most meri- 
torious may be exhibited. 

Prizes for Stone Carving.—The council offer two prizes of £10 
10s. and £5 5s. as first and second premiums to the competitors who 
shall most successfully design and execute in high relief a carved 
stone panel 2 feet by 2 feet (outside measurement), representing 
Queen Eleanor watching over Edward the First when wounded. 

The council also offer two prizes of £5 5s. and £8 3s. as first 
and second premiums to the competitors who shall most successfully 
design and execute a carved and moulded stone capital, suitable for 
a column 9 in. in diameter, showing the best arrangement of haw- 
thorn and ash foliage, which may be conventionally rendered. 

Prizes for Modelling in Clay.—Two prizes of £8 3s. and £2 2a. 
as first and second premiums to the competitors who shall most 
successfully execute in the Architectural Museum a model from a 
cast, representing one of the “ angelic choir” from the north transept 
of Westminster Abbey. The cast to be copied will be placed at the 
north end of the gallery of the Architectural Museum, and distin- 
guished by a label and memorandum affixed thereto. 

Competitors will be furnished with cards of admission to the 
museum for students’ days or evenings on application to the honorary 
secretary. 

Prizes for Wood Carring.—T~o prizes of £10 10s. and £5 5s. 
as first and second premiums to the competitors who shall most suc- 
cessfully design and execute in lime or other soft wood, a door panel, 
with pierced tracery and fvuliage of not less than 2 ft. by 1 ft. 4 in. 
in extent. 

Prizes for Metal Work.—Two prizes of £10 108. and £6 6a. as 
first and second premiums for the competitors who shall most suc- 
cessfully execute in hammered iron a copy of a portion of the 
scroll work (about 2 ft. 6 in. high by 2 ft. bruad), in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The specimens must be of the size of the original, but 
in order to give more time for finish, need only be finished cn one 
side, the remaining portion being beaten out, but left unfinished.® 

The council also offer a prize of £10 10s., and Sir Francis Scott, 
Bart , a prize of £5 5s., as first and second premiums, for the com- 
petitors who shall most successfully design and execute a wrought- 
iron door-handle, either Gothic or Renaissance in style, and not less 
than 6 in. over.t 

Prize for Painted Glass.—The council offer a prize of £5 5s. for 
the competitor who shall most successfully design and execute a 
glass roundel or disc 9 in. in diameter, painted with any floriated 
design which the artist workman may prefer. 


* Compctitors may have the particular pattern pointed out to them, and re- 
ceive permission to prepare drawings therefrom, by applying to F. C. Penrose, 
Esq., at the office of the cathedral surveyor, St. Paul's churchyard, who has 
kindly offered to render every assistance. 

¢t The ornamental workmanship of any specimen must not interfere with its 
convenient use. 
so re mene et the glass and the burning will be taken into especial] con- 

eration. 
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Prizes for Coloured Decoration.—The committee of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society offer through the council of the museum a prize of 
£5 5s. for the competitor who shall most successfully colour ac- 
cording to his own judgment a cast of one of the “angelic choir” 
in the north transept of Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Beresford Hope will give £8 8s. in one or more extra prizes, 
if any other works appear deserving of reward. 

This being specially a colour prize, the same cast for competitive 
colouration is proposed to all the competitors. Each candidate may 
aiopt that medium for applying his colours which he prefers, but 
he is expected to treat the panel as forming a portion of an archi- 
tectural composition, and not as a cabinet piece. The original is in 
Bone. 

Prizes for portions or the whole of Works.—The council of the 
museum will award prizes of £1 1s. and upwards, with certificates in 
cases specially deserving, for the whole ora portion of any actual 
work, whether finished or not, in stone, wood, metal, glass, or 
colour, or for specimens of tracery, flat surface work, or masonry 
for mouldings, without ornament of any kind, which may be ten- 
dered to them, and may appear deserving of the reward. For the 
sake of convenience in exhibiting, these specimens should not ex- 
ceed a size of 2 or 8 square feet, and it must be distinctly under- 
stood that in this particular competition the artist workman mast 
point out the part of the work which he has himself executed with 
his own hands, and state whether it be his own idea or not. Un- 
successful competitors under this head will not as such enjoy the 
privilege of members of the museum. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF ALL TITE COMPETITIONS. 


All specimens sent in competition for the prizes must be deposited 
in the Architectural Museum free of cost by the Ist of January, 
1862 (excepting in the colour competition, where the limit is De- 
cember 2, 1861), with a mark or motto only attached, accompanied 
by a letter sealed with a blank seal, and having on the oatside the 
same mark or motto as that attached to the specimen, with the 
title of the particular c&Mpetition, thus, *‘Stone Carving Competi- 
tion, Colour Competition,” &c., and enclosing the name and address 
of the competitor in full, with those of his employer, if any. The 
letter to be addressed to ‘‘ The Honorary Secretary of the Architec- 
tural Museam.” The specimens will remain the property of the 
artist workmen or their employers, and will be exhibited in the 
Architectural Museum until after the day of the distribution of the 
prizes, and such specimens as may be thought especially deserving 
will be sent to the International Exhibition of 1862 also. The re- 
maining specimens must, after their exhibition in the Architectural 
Museum be removed by and at the expense of the respective com- 
petitors. It must be distinctly understood that the prizes will not 
be awarded unless there appear sufficient merit in any of the speci- 
mens to entitle them to such distinction, and certificates of merit in 
addition to the prizes will be given in such cases as may be con- 
sidered deserving. 


agriculturally, rather than as in the common method by the putrid 
overflow of cesspools and sewers, and drains of deposit, like that 
discharged from most old town districts. I have to inform them, 
as also engineers, chemists, and others who have undertaken to ad- 
vise on the sanitary improvements of towns, that there is a wide 
difference, of which they have as yet taken no practical account, 
between sewerage which is fresh (se, which has not entered into 
advanced stages of decomposition), and sewage which has been kept 
to advanced stages of decomposition, and which is putrid; for it 
now appears that where, by means of self-cleansing pipe drains, 
the sewerage is discharged fresh, the fish are increased in quantity 
and improved in quality. 

In France trial works were on my advice adopted by the Im- 
perial Government for the application of sewerage; and whensoever 
other circumstances, such as the improvement of the water supply 
and the house drainage, allow of the application of the principle, 
data have there been gained for applying it confidently and correctly. 
We have the development of another principle, highly important 
tor the future of agriculture—namely, the saving of roads, of 
fenees, the saving of space, or rent, the reduction ef the space re- 
quisite for food manufacture, or the principle of intensive and high 
cultivation on small areas, instead of diffused and low cultivation 
over wide areas. It may yet be doubted whether even they have 
laid down too much of pipage for an improved agriculture, which 
shall follow garden culture, and apply the machinery which enables 
them to distribute plain water equal to a thunder shower at a rate 
of from 6d. to 1s. per acre; which on the large scale enabled 100 
tons to be put on in an hour at a working rate of 1s. 8d. per acre. 
I have been informed of a number of farms on which the principle 
is applied successfully ; but unfortunately it is those who are known 
to be most successful who are the least disposed to give any account 
of their process or the particular means of their success. In one 
case an interruption occurred with the first occupier of a leading 
liquid manure farm; in another a merchant who set up an exem- 
plary model farm, displaying unequalled rates of production in a 
small area, became a bankrupt from other specalationa, and loud 
was the shout upon these occurrences as failures of the principle. 
That is to say, according to the notions of the objectors he had 
failed because he saved instead of wasting his liquid manure—had 
failed because he applied the manure of his farm with an economy 
of money and time, and a productive result beyond anything that 
had before been done, just as it might be shouted that the railway 
principle was ruinous in conveying goods at working expenses of 
pence instead of shillings—in hours instead of days! 


————EE— 


ROYAL PALACES. 


Wirs the single exception of Windsor, none of our royal palaces 
are stamped with architectural magnificence ; both in extent and 
style they are surpassed by several of the country seats of our 
nobility. Throughout the whole of Europe very few royal pa- 
laces, whatever may be their magnitade, are at all distinguished 
by superior architectural taste. In the French capital, it is only 
the eastern facade of the Louvre, the river-front, and the inner 
court, which can Jay claim to beauty or richness—the Tulleries 
being only a mass of quaint grotesqueness. The Vatican at Rome 
is merely a huge irregular pile; and Versailles and the Escurial, 
notwithstanding the millions they cost, are both monuments of 
exceedingly bad taste. Though far from beautiful, the royal pa- 
luce at Madrid, begun in 1737, from the designs of Giambattista 
Sachetti, an Italian architect, is a stately and regular pile, it 
being 470 feet square, and 100 in height, but the effect such a 
mass would otherwise produce is greatly impaired by the number 
of mezzanines. The same remark applies to the celebrated pa- 
lace erected by the King of Naples, about the middle of the last 
century, at Caserta, of which Vanvitelli was the architect. This 
building is certainly characterized by magnitude, for it extends 
731 feet from east to west, and 569 from north to south; yet of 
either grandeur of conception, or majesty of style, there is very 
little, certainly not enough, to reconcile us to the prodigal execu- 
tion of so very indifferent a design. The royal palace at Stock- 
holm isa stately edifice in the Italian style, although the original 
design, by Count Tessin, was considerably curtailed. The ori- 
ginal imperial winter palace at St. Petersburgh was a vast pile 
erected hy the Italian architect Rastrelli, in the reign of the em- 
press Elizabeth, of most imposing uspect towards the quay of the 
Neva, but exceedingly heavy and grotesque as to style. 

Enormous as have been the sums expended upon many of these 
edifices, every one of them falls very short of the ideal of a 
royal palace, in which, if anywhere, not only all the luxury and 
pomp of architecture, but a certain colossal dignity of aspect, 
should present itself. This can never be accomplished where 
storeys above storeys are allowed to display themselves exter- 
nally. That is but a vulgar species of architectural grandeur 
which is produced by a numerical multiplication of little parts 


TOWN SEWERAGE AND MANURES.t 


THERk is presented for exertion the present general, almost total, 
loss—for the future, the almost total gain of town manures. In 
places where what I will call the waste of manure (such as is going 
on by the evaporation in near.y a thousand miles of sewers of de- 
posit and cesspools in this great metropolis), where this waste has 
been prevented by the abolition of cesspools, there the sickness and 
death rates have been reduced one-third. But what has happened ? 
though the atmospheres of houses have been purified, and men, 
women and children have been saved from premature and wasteful 
debility and mortality, rivers have been polluted, and fish it is feared 
have perished. I have been denounced in Parliament as an instiga- 
tor of such doings as the pollution of rivers; but as to the pollution 
of the Thames, I bore with equanimity these reproaches and suffer- 
ings of hon. members (when subjected for a short time to stenches, 
which the poor in the worst districts have to bear always), for those 
sufferings may be proved to have been from their own default, in 
not consulting the evidence laid before them, and in not regarding 
the conclusions from that evidence, by which it was shown how the 
evil and the annoyance might have been prevented. In my report 
of 1842 I represented it as an enormity that manure which at that 
time was equivalent to the annual feed of 218,000 head of cattle, 
should be thrown into the river. To those whoee concern is greater 
for the population of rivers than of towns, I will stay to offer this 
advice -—T hat they should direct their exertions to getting the 
sewerage discharged fresh by means of self-cleansing pipe, house, 
and street drains and water-closeta, until it can be provided for 


® Casts from this panel will be supplied on application to the honorary secre- 

tary of the Architectural Museum at 5%. each at the museum, or by sagiient 

of zs. extra for packing and case. Duplicate casts will be allowed. The com- 
set ecm pep sta dpe Society will themselves adjuilicate. 

s for the colour prizes must : 

Bog general conditions P be sent in by December 2, 1861 


¢ From a paper read by Mr. Chadwick at Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
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and features. All the rooms required for the accommodation of 
an extensive household should be turned towards inner courts, 
and the whole exterior, having only a single range of lofty win- 
dows above the ground floor, should be left fur the unrestrained 
display of architecture and sculpture on a noble scale, without 
any intermixture of littleness. By such a disposition, too, con- 
venience would perhaps be found far better consulted than at pre- 
sent, because, while all the apartments for official and state 
receptions und court entertainments could be connected together, 
the whole of the vast number of subordinate rooms required in 
such a habitation would be concentrated within the general plan, 
and at the same time might be kept entirely apart, by means of 
galleries between the outer and inner range, communicating at 
intervals with lesser vestibules and staircases attached to the 
suites of lesser rooms and private apartments of every description. 


PALMYRA. 


Wits respect to the rains, they appear to be of two distinet 
periods ; the oldest are so far decayed as not to admit of mensu-~ 
ration, and seem to have been reduced to that state by the land 
of time; the others uppear to have been broken into fragments 
by violence. Of the inscriptions none are earlier than the birth 
of Christ, nor are any later than the destruction of the city by 
Aurelian, except one, which mentions Dioclesian. It is scarcely 
less difficult to account for the situation of this city than for its 
magnificence; the most probable conjecture is, that as soon as 
the springs of Palmyra were discovered by those who firat tra- 
versed the desert in which it is situated, a setilement was made 
there for the purpose of carrying on the trade to India, and pre- 
serving an intercourse between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. Thistrade, which flourished long before the Christian era, 
accounts not only for its situation but also for its wealth. As it 
lay between Egypt, Persia, and Greece, it was natural to expect 
that traces of the manners and sciences of those nations should 
be discovered among the Palmyrenes ; who accordingly appear to 
have imituted the Egyptians in their funeral rites, the Persians in 
their luxury, and the Greeks in their buildings; and therefore the 
buildings, which now lie in ruins, were probably neither the works 
of Solomon nor of the Seleucid, nor, few excepted, by the 
Roman Emperors, but of the Palmyrenes themselves. 

Palmyra was formerly encompassed by palms and fig-trees, 
and covered an area, according to the Arabs, of nearly ten miles 
in circumference; and might probably have been reduced to its 
present confined and ruined state by the quantities of sand driven 
over it by whirlwinds. The walls of the city are flanked with 
square towers; and it is probable, from their general direction, 
that they included the great temple, and are three miles in cir— 
cumference. But, of all the monuments of art and magnificence 
in this city, the most considerable is the temple of the sun. The 
whole space containing its ruins is a square of 220 yards, encom- 
passed with a stately wall, and adorned with pilasters within 
und without, to the number of sixty-two on a side. Within 
the court are the remains of two rows of very noble marble 
pillars, thirty-seven feet high ; the temple was encompassed with 
another row of pillars 50 feet high ; but the temple itself was only 
33 yards in length, and 13 or 14 in breadth. This is now con- 
verted into a mosque, and ornamented after the Turkish manner. 
North of this place is an obclisk, consisting of seven large stones, 
besides its capital and the wreathed work about it, gbout 50 feet 
high, and, just ubove the pedestal, 12 in circumference. Upon 
this there wus probably a statue, which the Turks have destroyed. 
Ata small distanee there are two others, and a fragment of a 
third, which gives reason for concluding that they were once a 
continued row. There is also a piazza 40 feet broad, and more 
than half a mile in length, enclosed with two rows of marble pil- 
lars, 26 feet high, and 8 or 9 feet in compass; and the number of 
these, it is computed, could not have been less than 560. Near 
this piazza appear tle ruins of a stately building, supposed to have 
been a banqueting house, elegantly finished with the best sort of 
‘marble. In the west side of the piazza there are several aper- 
tures for gates into the court of the palace, each adorned with 
four porphyry pillars, 30 feet long and 9 in circumference. There 
are several other marble pillars differently arranged, on the pedes- 
tale of which there appeur to have been inscriptions both in the 
Greek and Pulmyrene languages, which are now altogether ille- 
gible. Among these ruins there are also many sepulchres, which 
are square towers, four or five stories high, and varying in size 
and splendour. 


Liebeg, the well-known chemist, hus been elected a foreign | 


member of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, in place of the 
late M. Tiedmann. 

An equestrian statue of King Charles Albert, executed by 
Baron Marochetti, at London, has arrived at Turin, 


ODE TO SACRED ART. 


O beautiful, soul-lifting Angel of Art! 

Thou hast strength for the spirit and grace for the heart: 
So in heaven, when unclouded and balmy the Weather, 
Glow the sun and the moon in grand union together. 


Thou dost look o’er creation, and straightway it glows 
On the bosom of Mind as an opulent rose 

That the Deity fashioned when leaning, of old, 

O'er the dark sea of Chaos, His glory He rolled. 


Thon art coronaled Priest for the fair of mankind 
By thy mission in beauty Immortal enshrined: 
At thy touch, all of matter is ever our own, 

And the Universe turns to Humanity’s throne. 


But a triumph still holier, grander is thine, 

In whose Nght thou art clothed in a mantle divine, 
When thou wav'st beyond planets thy heavenly rod, 
Aud the soul walks on high in the temple of God. 


This thy acolytes knew in the great olden time 
When a Raphael, a Rubens illumined their clime 
With the angelic forms and the sweet seraph looks 
That are sung on the harp of the Book-of-ull-books, 


How immortal thelr canvas reflecting that zone! 
Over centuries past it has deathicssly shone: 
Over ages to come ft will glow with the light 
That the Merciful gives to Humanity's night. 


On the grand page* before me their glories appear, 
Twined with others that flame in the same sacred sphere. 
Yes, beautiful, soul-lifting Angel of Art! 

Thou hast strength for the spirit and grace for the hearv. 


Wx. R. WAaLtace.—Llousehold Journal. 


CHURCH BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Considerable progress has been made with the new church of 
Newtownmountkenuedy, and the building, which promises to be a 
handsome one, will be completed within a very limited period. 

The new Roman Catholic Church, for some time in course of erec- 
tion at Arklow, is now nearly completed, Gnd will be dedicated on 
the 18th of August. ‘The plan is cruciform, comprising nave, tran- 
septs, portico, bell tower, collateral porches, &c., and iy in length 
externally 140 feet, by 47 feet in width—which is of chiselled 
granite—except at the front, where it is 53 feet wide. The bell 
tower will be 100 feet in height. 

St. Bridget’s new church at Clogherinkoe, county Kildare, being 
erected under the direction of Mr. Butler, architect, aud comprises 
on plan nave, chancel, south porch, and tower at western end, which 
will be surmounted by a spire. ‘The style is early decorated, and 
external buttresses between crisped-headed oblong windows, and 
open timber roof, stained and varnished, are amongst the priucipal 
features in the design. The estimated coat is about £3,000. 

A handsome marble altar has been fitted up in the parish church 
of Blarney by Mr. Scannell, of Cork. 

A new church is to be built in the town of Dingle, and Miss 
Hussey has already contributed £8,000. ‘The site is that of the 
old church. 

A new church is to be built at Lower Falls, Belfast, according 
to plans by the architects to the Ecciesiastical Commissioners, 
and the same body are also about crecling a district church at 
Clanabogan, Cu. Tyrone. 

The new church of Clenor, Kilavullen, will be consecrated on the 
1st Sunday in June, and was erected after the desizns of Sir John 
Benson, C.E. and architect, whose services were gratuitous. It is 
thus described by the Cork Ezxaminer:—It is Gothic, oblong in 
sbape, with a high-pitched roof, the side walls flanked Ly strong 
buttresses, and having at the western end a gable surmuunted by a 
handsome belfry. Its length in the clear is 1010 feet, and it is 36 
wide. Upon the northern side it has four windows, and a beauti- 
fully moulded porch; on the southern side it has five windows cor- 
responding with those on the opposite cide. Mach window is IL 
fect high by 5 broad, and has two lights, divided by a stone mullion 
and headed by tracery. ‘The jambs and mullions are all of cut stone, 
executed in the yard of our fellow-citizen, Mr. Egan ; they are each 
furnished with ventilators, around which, as around the whole win- 
dows, a ruby border has been disposed. In the western gable there 
is a noble stained glass window 24 feet by 12 ; and in the chancel at 
the opposite end there is a trefoil window, 8 feet in diameter, also 
of stained glass. At the chancel end there are two sacristy rooma, 
lit by three windows similar to those in the main building, and also 
distinguished by the ruby border. There are six buttresses at either 
side, which may be regarded as models of strength, combined with 
lightness. The cffect of the interior is excelleut. It has an open 
timber roof, the principals of which are aupported on stone corbels, 
carried duwn cunsiderably below the eaves. It is calculated to hold 
2,000 persons at once. Mr. P. Coleman, of Mallow, the builder, 
has executed his work in a most creditable manner. The glazing 
has been dune by the well-known house of Maurice Brooks, of Dub- 
lin. ‘The cost has not, we believe, execeded £2,000. 


* Of an Iiustrated Fumily Bible. 
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ixtensive iinprovements in connection with St. Mary's Catholic 
Church at Navan are projected. The building is 72 feet wide, and 
xet found inadeqnate for the requirements of the congregation. The 
Freeman gives the following particulars of the proposed works:—It 
is intended to divide the church interiorly into uave and aisles by 
jofty arcades, erowned with entablatures, and supporting a deeply 
panelled elliptic ceiling, rising into the vast expanse of the present 
roof. The design also includes a circular apse or chancel for the 
high altar, crowned by an elliptic semi-dome. These additions will 
make the interior second to scarcely any interior in this country. 
Kxternally it ia intended to decorate the principal front with two 
campanili in the Italian style, each rising toa height of over 100 
feet, and crowned with an open lantern and maasive gilt cross. Be- 
tween the campanili will be an open piazza. forming an extensive 
covered entrance to the staircases, nave, and aisles. ‘Ihe piazza will 
support a new front decorated with arcad-s of window openings, 
covered by a figure of the patron saint. The new front enclosed 
between the massive and lofty bell towers will present an imposing 
appearance. A commencement will be made by erecting one of the 
bell towers. The design and superintendence of the improvements 
have been intrusted to Mr. Bourke, the arehitect of the Mater 
Misericordie Hospital. 

CaTHEDRAL or Sr. Mri, Loncrorn.—This great church ex- 
fends in exterior length over two hundred and fifty feet, its 
breadth across the tran-epts is over 130 feet, acruss the nave and 
aisles 87 feet, and 60 feet to the crown of the ceiling. Ionic columns, 
in native limestone, divide the nave from the aisles and the aisles 
from the transepts. The columns support a lofty arcade, which is 
ornamented with devotional figures of demi-coloasal size, all crowned 
by a rich entablature, from which springs a deeply-cuffered dome 
eeiling, pierced by lenette windows. The building was designed 
and the ere: tion of the walls superintended by the late Mr. J. B. 
Kane The design and superintendence of the completion were en- 
trusted to Mr. Bourke, who was permitted to moilify the design so 
far as to considerably improve and beautify the interior. Over the 
great centre vestibule has been commenced the erection of a cupola, 
or campanile, which will consist of three stages, each stage forming 
a temple, and richly decorated with pilasters, cornices, and niches 
for statues. The centre stage will be decorated with coupled Ionic 
columns, pilasters, and pediments supporting inverted trusses. The 
entire will be surmounted by a dome, which will terminate in an 
open lantern, finishing with a rich scroll cross of gilt bronze, 166 
feet from the surface. The campanile is being erected from an 
original design by Mr. Bourke, and after its completion nothing will 
remain wanting to the perfection of this splendid Christian temple 
bat the great portico of six columus, extending across the front 
ninety-four feet, which has yet to be erected. ‘The sum already 
expended on this building is between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds. 

The foundation-stone of a new Catholic cathedral will be laid at 
Monaghan on the 18th inst. 

The want of a second church for the neighbourhood of Clontarf, 
Dollymount, &c., has been long felt, but we learn that it will 
shortly be supplied by the erection of a suituble building, the funds 
for which will be subscribed for, and a gentleman is ready to 
undertake the immediate commencement of the work. A difficulty 
may arise as to the site, buat we hope that too will be speedily sur- 
mounted. 

The time for sending in tenders for tho erection of St. Andrew's 
Church is extended to the 29th inst. 

A new district church is to be built at Clanabogan, county 
Tyrone, according to plans by the architects to Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

The church of Carberry, county Kildare, is to be enlarged under 
similar directions. 


Wotes of Netw Works. 


A new harbour, according to plans by the district county sur- 
veyor, Mr. Frith, is proposed to be constructed at Bray, and pre- 
liminary arrangements have been commenced. 

A new infanf school is proposed to be built, and tenders are 
being taken for same, at Loughgall, county Armagh. Mr. W. J. 
Barre, architect. 

Plans have been prepared by the same architect for the super- 
intendent’s house of the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway at 
Dundalk, to be immediately carried out. Outluy aboat £9U0. 

A stand-house, principally constructed of stone, but the upper 
portion of timber, and iu the Swiss style of architecture, has 
been built on the race course, about two miles from Loughrea. 

The houses at the corner of Dame-street and [ustace-street, re- 
cently purchased by the proprietor of Saunder's Newsletter, are to le 
taken down aud rebuilt; the shop, or wareroom facade, will be of a 
highly ornate character, from designs by Mr. Charles Papworth. 
Mr. William Hughes has been declared the contractor. 
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Additions and alterations are about to be made to New Brighton 
House, at Shankhill, for H. W. Smith, [2sq., under the directions of 
Mr. J. J Lyona, architect. ‘The present structure is a commudious 
cottage of neat but unpretensious architectural character, with about 
47 feet frontage, and 36 feet depth, and it is proposed to convert it 
into a villa residence, by raising it an additional storey, for bed and 
bath-rooms, &c., forming a principal staircase, and remodelling the 
halls, which will be decorated with new Corinthian columns, &c., 
an.! entablature, and be floored with encaustic tiles. A conspicuous 
feature on principal front will be two haudsome oriel windows, fitted 
with plate glass, and carried up two storeys in height, equidistant 
from centre about 12 ft. 6 in., but connected together on principal floor 
by a long glass passage, serving as an outer porch, and on the first 
floor by an open verandah, with curvilinear roof supported on hand- 
some cast-iron brackets, ensuring during summer a pleasant lounye 
to enjoy the magnificent views of the bay and coast, which the posi- 
tion commands, and also serving as a receptacle for exotics and other 
plants, and in winter affording much additional protection from 
inclement weather. A cantilever rvof projecting two feet or there- 
abouts, and having blocks and brackets underneath, will surmount 
the entire house, and contribute to the general architectural effect. 

The Dundalk Steam Packet Com any are about erecting a house 
and offices, two storeys high, and with about 40 feet frontage. 
Tenders to dth inst. 

The Dublin and Meath Railway is so far advanced that an en- 
gine can travel on portions of it. Overseers and plate layers are 
night and day engaged with the permanent way, and about 1,200 
men are constantly at work. Messrs. Moore are the contractors. 

It is confidently hoped that some nine miles of the Dublin, Wick- 
low, and Wexford extension line will be opened between the town 
of Wicklow and Rathdrum about the middle of July. The rails are 
laid down over a portion of the new line, over which the contrac- 
tor'’s engine will pass in a day or two. The permanent way is 
solidly constructed, some eight or nine fine stone bridges spanning 
the varivus ruads crossed in its way. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


AT a meeting of this body on the 27th ult. a letter was read from 
Sir Thomas Larcom, stating that he was directed by his Excellency 
to inform the academy that the Lords Commissioners of her Majes- 
tv's treasury had sanctioned an expenditure of £100 per annum in 
the recovery of antiquities, to be carried out throngh the inatrumen- 
tality of the constabulary of the various counties. ‘Ibe letter stated 
that his Excellency felt assured that he might count on the assist- 
ance of the academy in a measure so useful and so much calculated 
to add to the valuable collection in the museum of the academy. 

The Chairman said the method adopted for the collection of the 
“ treasure trove” was very simple and satisfactory. Notices had 
been issued and published to the effect that -his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant having been informed ty the Lords Commissiouers of her 
Majesty's Treasury that they will purchase native coin or other an- 
tiquities on same being given up, intimation was thereby given to 
all who might find such articles that on delivering them up to the 
sub-inspector, or some other member of the constabulary of the dis- 
trict, they will receive, through that department, rewards equal in 
amount to the full value of the articles. This plan was already pro- 
ducing very considerable effects, for several articles of interest had 
been recently forwarded to the academy for valuation, and he had 
no doubt that by the means of this scheme the academy would re- 
ceive a great number of articlea which would otherwise be lost to it. 
He thought the warm thanks of the academy were due to the go- 
vernment for this additional act of prompt liberality. 

Thanks were voted to the government accordingly. 

The Rev. Dr. Todd communicated some interesting particulars 
relative to the battle of Clontarf. from a series of volumes entitled 
the ‘* Wars of the Irish and Danes,” with the editing of which he 
had been intrusted by the Master of the Rolls in England, and 
which were said to have been written by the poet of Brian Boroil:ime 
He referred to portions of the contents of the mannscript as proving 
that it must have been written by one who had been an eye-witness 
of the battle, and he then alluded, at some length, to the historical 
facts of the battle. 

Dr. Petrie said it was a general opinion amongst the people of 
the country, that Brian Boroihme was a great man, but he thought 
he was quite the reverse—that he was a nan with military power and 
skill, but had done the greatest injury to the cou.try. He made use 
of the Danes, and broke through the legitimate succession of the 
kings of Ireland. The popular belief that he banished the Danes 
was quite a fallacy. 

Professor Haughton read an interesting paper “ On the true height 
of the tide at Ireland’s Eye on the night of the murder of Mrs. 
Kirwan.” 


New OxnGan.—The Messrs. Teltord have jusé completed a 
handsome and powerful instrument, for the vew church of Bally- 
bricken, Wuierfurd. 
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COLUMN FOR CRAFTSMEN. 
MASONRY AND BRICKLAYING. 


Next to the crafts of carpentery and joinery, the mason and brick- 
layer, either conjointly or independently, occupy the most impor- 
tant position in building construction, though unless in extensive 
works their skill is hardly ever called into more than ordinary re- 
quisition. We need not go farther than our own island, in some 
instances our own metropulis, for most excellent specimens of the 
mason’s handicraft, though it must be conceded that our English 
brethren are infinitely before us in brick construction, that material 
being chiefly indigenous to their soil, and stone to ours. It is some- 
times a matter of surprise to Enzlish tourists to see our one-storey 
houses reared with stone walls from eighteen inches to two feet, and 
exceeding in thickness, while those in certain parts of London, 
Liverpool], Manchester, and elsewhere, are not unfrequently, for whole 
streets, but nine inches, single brick, in thickness even for outer walls 
three storeys in height, producing to the inmates intolerable cold 
in winter, and at all periods of the year being, as may be in- 
ferred, most insecure and weak in construction. The art of ma- 
sonry admits of as many gradations in point of excellence as any 
of the others, though it is more frequently practised after amateur 
fashion by a class who rejoice in the title of “handy-men,” and 
who undertake to build a wall “as well as the best,” but whose 
work, sooner or later, convinces him who has to pay for it that 
after all the real best is the cheapest. Of masonry, that most 
ordinarily in vogue is known by the term “ rubble,” and this too is 
subdivided into other classes ; fur instance, ashlar, when the courses are 
regularly or irregularly laid, the joints horizontal and vertical, hori- 
zontal and not vertical, random, angular, &c., respectively. Fora 
better class of work it is usual to carry up the walls in courses 
averaging from 12 to 14 inches in height, each stone laid horizon- 
tally on its quarry bed, and its sides vertical, or nearly so, thorough 
bond stones being introduced at every 4 or 5 feet in length, thehearting 
filled in with spalls and grouted, the quoins, tail bonds, and 
opens (where brickwork is not employed) squared and rough, 
punched or hammered. The best class, however, and next to 
stonecutters’ work, is that in which the above system is adopted, 
but each stone is separately and neatly dressed on its face, and the 
joints accurately fitted and breaking irregularly, the interstices be- 
tween the larger blocks being filled in with smaller ones of same 
class of workmanship. Among the best specimens of this character 
of masonry within view of our local readers are the Church of St. 
Laurence O’Toole, Seville-place, and the enclosure wall of the 
Jesuit’s house in Upper Gardiner-street. It is not unusal for some 
workmen to build what appears to the eye a very excellent wall, 
but which on examination is found to consist of two faces, the space 
between being hollow, or nearly so, owing to the hearting not being 
properly filled in, which is so requisite to ensure a compact mass. 
In constructing foundation walls, on which it is intended to erect a 
heavy superstructure, a very important addition of strength is ob- 
tained by introducing inverted arches the full width of the wall, 
and varying in depth according to circumstances, thereby distribu- 
ting the weight more uniformly over the surface, and lessening the 
probability of settlements, and in all cases it adds to the stability 
to lay therein the largest and flattest stones procurable. For ex- 
cessive strength and massiveness the ancients generally excelled in 
masonry construction ;—witness the stupendous Egyptian pyramids, 
the great Roman aqueducts, the cathedrals of the middle ages, &c., 
and their secret of composing a mortar or concrete of extravidinary 
adhesive properties, hardening more and more with each century of 
its age, still remains unrevealed, though we must note as an excep- 
tion to a general rule that recently during the removal of a portion 
of the south transept original wa'l of St. Patrick's Cathedral, we 
happened to be present, and could scarcely have imagined to exist, 

even in our modern buildings, constructed on the most economical 
_ principles—the common order of the day—a more heterogeneous 
mass of rubbish, of paving-stones and clayey mortar. It is unjust 
to suppose that the mason’s art is confined tu mere construction, and 
does not admit of architectural treatment, for by judicious adapta- 
tion of mere stones much imposing effect may be obtained for al- 
most every known class of structure, but more especially in that of 
a domestic character. In ordinary masonry, mortar composed of 
tico parts of sharp pit or fresh water sand to one part of best slaked 
lime is employed, and where additional stability is desirable, a liquid 
composition called grout is poured over the work at certain staces. 
Oil putty cement is also sometimes used, and if properly composed, 
will stand longer than moat stones. For masonry construction the 
materials found in Ireland are peculiarly favourable, granite being 


EFFLUVIA FROM THE LIFFEY. 


THe summer heat invariably superinduces the exhalation of noxious 
efuvia from any river uaed as the sewerage medium fur the inhabi- 
tants of a populous city, and we are very early remioded this year 
through our nasal organs of the innoxious atmosphere circulated 
from the bed of Anna Liffey. Poisonous gases, to an almost un- 
limited extent, are emitted at certain stages of the tide from flow- 
ing, as well as stagnant water, when fcetid deposits from main 
sewers and cesspools exist therein ; and of course in the same ratio 
as the filth increases, so does the stench and the consequent dele- 
terious effects. Compared with other rivers in the kingdom on 
which chief cities are built, ours is but ‘‘a mere ditch,” yet, compa- 
ratively speaking, the inconvenience experienced from its exhalation 
has been trifling until recently; but we must remember that, as 
with each succeeding year, the city and its population are increasing 
in maguitude, 80 also are the numbers of sewers emptying them- 
selves into the river, and therefore the effect is becoming more and 
more perceptible. What person who has ever stood on the ferry 
steps—where, through some very questionable wisdom, the main 
sewers from north and south sides respectively are made to dis- 
charge — but has not been nearly stifled by the emissions there- 
from, and by the bubbling gases from the inky stream? On one 
of those many hot days which have recently prevailed, we were 
forcibly struck with the insufferable efflivia exhaled, and which is 
in proportion to the narrowness of the river, it being generally greatest 
along the line of quays frum Carlisle to King's-bridge, and more 
especia'‘ly so in proximity to the former, the most important 
thoroughfare and most densely populated. A forcible and practical 
argument is here presented for the adoption of a different principle 
of sewerage, and though heartily wishing for the application of a 
remedy, we might be accused of chimerical speculation to sugzest 
one in the present state of corporate finances, and which, in short, 
would be the total annihilation of the present sewers and the con- 
struction of new, emptying themselves, as at Paris, into a reservoir 
many miles from the city. There seems to be no remedy, therefore, 
but for our citizens to take the consequences, and tf they be as we 
have reason to apprehend they will be, the sooner those who can 
afford it seek the unadulterated air of the suburbs the better. 


FREQUENCY OF FIRES. 


THE popular remark that “ misfortunes never come alone,” would 
seem equally to apply to the casualty of fire, which for lengthened 
periods is happily unknown, but as soon as one breaks out, a series 
is sure to follow, aa if the demon of destruction had been aroused 
from his slumbers, and in revenge for the disturbance applied his 
flaming torch to every available object within his reach. Never, 
perhaps, has the coincidence—or fatality, or whatever we may term 
it—been more apparent, at least as regards this city, than during 
the past month, when no less than siz fires of greater or lesser im- 
portance occurred, providentially, however, unattended with loss of 
life. The three most important were those at O'Neill's, Corn Mar- 
ket (a builder's premises) ; Fitzsimen's, Bridgefuot-street (an exten- 
sive timber yard) ; and Melmer’s, Grafton-street (a silversmith’s) ; 
but in the former instance both the amount of property consumed 
and misfortune inflicted was considerably in advance of the others, 
while all serve in some degree to illustrate the necessity for greater 
precautionary measures against the extension of the evil than at 
present. ‘The “ fatal half hour” is so hackneyed a concomitant to 
every casualty of the kind, that we need only allude tu it, and ex- 
press a hope that, sooner or later, means may be adupted to save that 
most precious period ; but the disorganization of the body to apply 
an opposing power to the destructive element is so unpardonable as 
to demand the severest censure and the most speedy ranedy. When 
a fire is announced, instead of each man hurrying systematically to 
his post under the direction of a condactor, all is scrambling and 
confusion, searching for the fire-pluz, and fumblirg with the hose, 
running to and fro, each in the other's way, and undoing what the 
other does to facilitate the suppression of the calamity, while in the 
interim the insidious demon is effectually doing his work, aud more 
firmly ingratiating himself in the doomed premises. As a body, beth 
the brigade men and the constables are earnest and efficient, but 
like an army fighting without a general, their capabilities are not 
fairly brought into play. The city ought to be divided into at least 
two districts—north and south—each under the charge of a ‘fire 
captain,” who, on the alarm being given, should adopt prompt steps 
to bring the brigade to the spot, direct their operations, obtain a 
supply of water, &c., &. Until this course is adopted, it is wasting 


unquestionably the best and the driest, not requiring, where a good | Speech to talk about ‘‘the fatal half hour,” which is an indispensable 
quality is obtainable, any brick lining to render dwellings or other ; attendant on the present want of system. 


buildings free from damp. The Boyne viaduct piers and abutments 
—a most stupendous work—are constructed of a very excellent 
limestone, which answers the purpose admirably; but where this 
class of stone, or the calp black stone found in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin, is used for habitable buildings, brick lining is indispensable. 


M. Joubert has perfected a process of transferring photographs to 
gluss. ‘The Atheneum speaks of the beauty and cheapness of the 
process. Portraits, views of localitics, &c., are indelibly fixed on 
the glass, defying time and weather in the open air, 
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LAW NOTE.—COMMON PLEAS. 


Kempston v. Butler.—A motion has been made in this well- 
known case to amend the postea. The arguments were altogether 
of a technical nature. The court refused the motion. 

Sergeant Armstrong, Mr. Heron, Q.C., and Mr. O'Driscoll, ap- 
peared for the pluiatiff. Mr. Exham for the defendant. 


SSS 


VILLA SKETCHES. 


One of the illustrations accompanying the current number is the first 
of a series which we propose to give from time to time of designs 
for suburban villas, and which may probably be reproduced here- 
after in another form, with the corresponding plans, sections, details, 
and specifications. Professional gentlemen practising in Ireland are 
invited to forward to the editor of this journal, for publication, 
drawings of their works, which may be comprehended under this 
head, and may present architectural features of an uncommon and 
meritorious character; such drawings to be—whether perspective or 
greometrical—of the suitable size for our page, and to be subject to 


approval. 
Eee 


Miscellaneous. 


TrMBER.—At Messrs. John Martin and Son's periodical sale, 

on the 16th alt., the following goods were disposed of :— 
14 hd., second quality Quebec deals, £15 5s. to £15 10s. per 
standard hundred. 
57 hd. St. John’s deals, £13 15s. to £16 10s., average £15 
2s. Gd., per standard hundrei. 
2 hd. second quality pine deals, £21 5s. do. 
3 hd. first quality do., £28 23. Gd. do. 
2 hd. first quality spruce deals, £19 23. Gd. do. 
3 hd. Memel plank, £21 5s. to £22 10s. do. 
13 hd. red deals and battens, £22 to £27 2s. 6d. 

131 pieces Memel timber, 70s. to 803., average 75s. per ton. 
54 do. red pine timber, 60s. to 70s. do., average 67s. Gd. do. 
38 do. yellow pine timnber, 553. to 57s. 6d. do. 

2 fathoms Dantzic lathwood, at 90s. 

“Tramway To THE Puaxix Park.—This splendid regal domain, 
situated in the vicinity of a large town, presents advantages un- 
equalled in any other part of the empire ; but the benefits are almost 
exclusively confined to the affluent ranks of society, owing to its 
distance from the central point of the municipal boundaries. A 
tramway running from Carlisle-bridge, along the quays, to a spot 
near the great entrance, would remedy this defect, rendering the 
gifts bestowed by nature, and the privileges granted by the State 
available for all classes of the community. Extended opportunities 
will be afforded to the people for indulying innocent recreation and 
healthful enjoyment, by means of a cheap and regular species of 
conveyance, the value of which it is expedient should be generally 
known in order to become generally appreciated.— Packet. 

THe Hour PAYMENT SystemM.—The masters in the bnild- 
ing trade who have adopted this system have nearly all their 
complement of men, and some who have their shops full are 
obliged to turn away numbers of good hands seeking employment 
under the new regulations. The opposition of the Trades’ Union 
is becoming more outrageous. Men who might be in full employ- 
roent at good wages, spend the day on picket, and in hooting and 
jeering the men who have accepted a system of payment which 
in many instances has raised their earnings to thirty-nine shillings 
per week. 

History or WaTerR Cotour PAintina.—An exhibition, 
Sliustrating the history of this art and of works by female stu- 
dents, opens this date at the Society of Arts, London. 


MUSGRAVE'S PATENT STOVE. 


This Stove is the nearest ap- 
proach to warming by hot water. 


It will burn in churches from 
Saturday till Sunday evening, 
avoiding attention during the 
hours of worship. In hal's will 
burn day and night for wecks, 
with little care. ; 


Capable of warming a large 
apartment for 24 hours, at a cost 
= of Threepence; and deserving 

of special attention, because of 
ites safety, healthfalness, durability, and extreme sim- 


plicity. 
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MUSGRAVE'S PATENT 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


————— 


INSKCUKB PALING AT KINGSTOWN PfsRr.—The inhabitants 
consider the paling along the side of the footway leading from the 
East Pier to the Victoria Baths as unsnfe, particularly for chil- 
dren and restive horses. If (says the correspondent of the 
Freeman) the latter are startled by the railway whistle, there is 
nothing to prevent another lamentable affuir, similar to the 
Portobello Lock, taking place. It is to be hoped the Board of 
Works will see to it ere it be too late. 

TH WELLINGTON TrestTIMONIAL, Paa:nix PARK.—The Freeman, 
referring to the above, says:—The bronze bas reliefs by Kirk, Far- 
rell, and Benzoni are now being erected on the base of this monu- 
ment, and the public will soon have un opportunity of judging of 
their effect. They are admirable works of art, and will be a decided 
improvement to the huge obelisk, which was too long left in an un- 
finished state. ‘The bas relief representing the Duke at Seringapa- 
tam, which was designed by W. Kirk, is the only one completed. 
At present, however, it is not visible, having been covered over by 
direction of his Excellency until the four sides have been filled in, 
when they will be simultaneously exposed to view, on which occa- 
sion we believe some public ceremonial will take place. We shall 
then enter into a detailed criticism of these works of art. The fourth 
side of the base contains an inscription both in Latin and in Eng- 
lish, composed by the Marquis of Wellesley ; and the panel is orna- 
inented with a ducal crown and a wreath of oak leaves. The large 
pedestal in front, originally intended for an equestrian statue, has 
been removed. This we think most judicious, as in our opinion it 
has the effect of improving considerably the appearance of the tes- 
timonial. 

Bray Commons.—From the same source we Icarn that to-day 
(Tuesday) the Bray Commons Commissioners, John Ball Greene, 
Esq., and J. B. Orpen, Esq., visited the Common with the contrac- 
tor, Mr. Byrne, of Dublin, with a view to inspecting the works so 
fur as they are carried out, and also to arrange fur having the plea- 
sure ground portion of the Common laid out so as to be available 
during the present season. This portion will consist of the south- 
western section of the Common. lying between the new road and 
the river. A fine fountain will play in the centre, and well arranged 
grass plots will be exhibited, intersected with smooth gravel walks 
—the views of the leafy valley down which Bray river winds, aud 
the mountains in the distance, giving an unrivalled brilliancy to 
the scene. 

Ratuway ARRBITRATION.—Messrs. Watkin & Broughton, the 
referees of the Midland Great Western and Meath Companies re- 
spectively, met recentiy in Dublin to consider the arrangements pro- 
per to be made between the two companies. The period within 
which their award is to be made has been enlarged tu the Ist prox. 

Tuk SUNDAY OPENING OF THE Botanic GAnpENS.—At a ge- 
neral meeting of the members of the Roval Dublin Society on the 
27th ult., the proposal to open the Gardens to the working classes 
on Sundays was negatived by 207 votes to 40. Lord ‘lalbut De 
Malahide voted in the minority. 

Gas Licut at PAKENHAM Hauut.—The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Longford having a short time since employed Messrs. Edmundson & 
Co., of Capel-street, to erect one of their patent gas apparatus at 
Pakenham Hall, the work has been brought toa succegsful ter- 
Mnination. 


TENDERS 


For new Wesleyan Chapel, Moy, County Tyrone. 
architect. 


W. J. Barre, 


Horan, oes eee tes -- £918 5 2 
Hughes, isis ove eee oa 860 0 0 
Connolly, ... - eae eee 817 0 0 
Murphy, eee rr swe eos 600 0 0 


MUSGRAVE'S PATENT 
IRON COW-HOUSE FITTINGS, | 


As approved by the Board of Works, adopted in the Ulster 
Model Farm, and by many of the most eminent Stock Breeders 

< in the Kingdom, are 
made wholly of fron, 
very durable, cleanly, 
and uttractive in ap- 
pearance. The fodder is 
always fresh, being ex- 
posed to the air, re- 
moved from the breath 
of the animal, and separated from the roots or dump food. The 
range of troughs can be quickly filled with water for the use of 
the Cows, or for washing out in case of epidemic; and the cost 
is very moderate. 


THESE INVENTIONS, BEING REAL IMPROVEMENTS, DISTINGUISIIED FOR STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, AND PRACTICAL USEFULNESS, 


WILL REPAY INQUIRY. 

MUSGRAVE, BROTHERS, are also Makers of Wire Fencing, Hurdles, Ficld and Entrance Gates, Corn Rick Stands, Conservatories, Hot-water Apparatus, 
Verandahs, Rural Bridges, &c.; and their Works being favourably placed fo rcheap labour and materials, they cun offer corresponding advantages in price. 
MUSGRAVE'S PATENT FIELD GATES HAVE GAINED THK FIST PRIZE FROM THE @ I. A. SOCILTY, FOR STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & CHEADPNESS. 
FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


MUSCRAVE, BROTHERS, ANN-STREET IRON WORKS, BELFAST. 
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— ¥ cy | ‘ { tt & ()AK TIMBER.—500 Suregtor Oak 
Mer. dobu J. Lyons, Architect, We,, wine RER of Sey anclnt owt ready mark 
by mexsure, or in bulk, and either with or withont 


bark; the Timber will be felled and drawn out of the 
town of Carlow, through which both Railway and 


PROPRIETOR AND EDITOR OF Canal from Dublin to Waterford pass datly. Apply, 
by letter, to Gro W. BoLton, Coolbaun, Enniscorthy. 


ts Mr. JoHN Hear, Forester, Ouk Park, will show the 
TH E DU =) N BU | LDER.” Timber.—15th April, 18é6L. 


THOMAS HENSHAW & COQO., 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL FURNISHING AND BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERS, 
AND GENERAL HARDWARE MERCHANTS, 
5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, anv 15 ann 16, KENNEDY’S—LANE, 


BEG to call attention to their extensive, varied, and well-selected Stock of Ironmongery in all its 
different branches. It consists of Parlour, Drawing-room, and Bed-room Grates; Kitchen Ranges, Sash Weights; Iron Rim, 
Mortise, and Stock Locks; Hinges of all descriptions; Wrought and Cut Naila, O. G. Gutters, Down Pipes and Fittings, 
Metal Skylights, Ventilating Bricks; Cast-iron Chimney-pieces, with and without Grates; Rabbit ‘Traps, Fox Traps. Galvanized Wire 
Netting, Sheet and Perforated Zinc, Sink Traps, Furnace Doors and Frames, Hut Air and Plain Stoves, Cast-steel Digging and Manure 
Forks, Slashing Hooks, Rakes, Spades, Shovels and Hoes. 
Manufacturing and General Ironmongers and Tool Warehouse—81, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 
Spade, Shovel, and Tool Works—CLONSKEAGH. 
Agents for Perry’s Patent Fire-proof Safes; quality considered, they are the cheapest in the market. Builders are invited to inspect 


our Stock previous to purchasing, at 
5 CHRIST CHURCH PLACE. 


Krrenex Ranaes, with high pressure Boilers for Steaming or Bath purposes; Galvanized lron Roofing, and Fencing Wire, best quality. 


CLARE AND HUNT, 
IRONMONGERS, FACTORS, & GENERAL MERCHANTS, 159, SHOREDITCH. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF BAR, SHEET, AND HOOP IRON, 
RANGE AND STOVE MEPAL. 
ARORA HT Hide ie 


a | 
Lf 


ttf} 
+f 


—— 


Also a great variety of Elliptic, Register, Cottage, and other i 
Ranges, filted, aleays in Stock. 
Register Stoves, with Solid Bars, per inch, 44d. | 
Improved New Pattern Circular Check Register, with || 
strong Bars and Trivets, 5d. per Inch. 
Best Solar ditte, with Fire-brick Baek, per inch, 10d. | 
Bright Stoves, with ‘Two Fires, 40s. to 100s. each. 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose Nails, | 
Ij-inch—1lds.  lj-in-—lis 2-in.—l4a 2}-In.—1338. 
3-in.—Lvs. per cwt, | i 
Best Sheet Cut Floor Brads, 12s. Best Cut Lath | i / ile 
Nuils, 15s. per cwt. ny | Bi 
Cast Rain-water Pipe, 2-inch—9d.; 2§-inch—11d.; 
8-inch—Is. 1d. per yard, 
Cast Gutters, 4-in.—8d. O-G Gutters, clip on, 4-In.—114. 
44-in,—l1s. ld. per yard. 
| Patent Line, Nos. 2—%s. 6d; 3—4s.; 4—58.; 5—7s.; 
6—s. per gross. 
6-inch Rd. Ward Mortise, with best Furniture and Patent 
| Spindles, Ys. 9d. each, 
Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 138. per ewt. 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 4s. each, 
Brick Moulds kept instock. Any size made to order. : 
iH BLACK ANNEALED FENCING WIRE, I2s. per ewt. BEST BERLIN BLACK REGISTER. 


Pest Self-acting, with Bright Wought Bars. Self-acting Cottage, with Oven and Back [oiler. Best Japanned Registers, 40s.; Berlin Black. with 
34 inches .. oo we oe Sis 80 inches... oe és es 2is, Bright Mouldings, GU.; Bright Fronts, with Ormola 
BG oy ae ee ee ee 56s, 82 oe ee ee se 24s. Qruaments and Two Sets of Burs 90s. ; Improved Cust 
88 yw oe os -- «58s. Bf yy oe Ss an o = 288. Maneers, with Wought May-rack and Water Trough, 
42 fitte.|, 458. 


3B 4 te 303 
( 
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AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PATTERNS WILL BE SENT 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


IN RECEIPT OF POSTAGE STAMP. 


Rares 
es 


at, 


TYESaan ae GU ERERETE 
- ; 
My tta 
ao tg ae aed 
ALi iti iia tiie — 


<j 


FLAT LEAD, WINDOW, AND PATENT METAL SASH MANUFACTORY, 
107 & 108, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 
M. & R. SILULERYT 


Beg to inform parties requiring the above, that they have erected EXTENSIVE MACHINERY for facilitating the exeen- 
tion of STAINED GLASS, and are now prepared to furnish all descriptions of Work fully 30 per Cent. lower than 
any other House in Dublin, also of superior Desigus and Finish, and respectfully invite an inspection of their Patterns. 


PANES, per Foot super. s. d BORDERS, per Foor f.incal. a d. 

White Enameled Ground and Clear Ornament 0 8 White Enamelled Ground & Clear Ornament from0 3 
Ditto, richly colourcd .. a ee eo 1 6 Ditto, coloured = ,. ‘ x he - 9O 7 
Euamelied Flocked Patterns for obscuring the tuby Ground, with Bright Ornament .. - 1 8 
view, suited for Water-closets es « 1 4 Mtto. Bin <6 ee we ie « 1 6 
Ornamental Enamelled White Panelled ee O10 Rosettes, from... ee a ee . O 7} 


Embossed Patterns on Ruby and Blae, with Bright Ornaments—a new and benutiful Desertption of Wark for Panels in 
Doors. Quarries and all other Deseriptions of Ornamental Stained Glass, saited for Ecclesiastical aud Domestic tse. kiuby 
aud Green Signal Lights, and ali deseriptions of Bent Glasses for Carrigge and Car Luis, in Stuck and to order. 
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Ghe Dublix Builder. 


Vor. III.—No. 36. 


LONDON. 


ISIT as‘often as one may this vast metropolis, in which, 
Op upwards of two millions eight hundred thousand of the hu- 
€ man kind are congregated, there is always a something new 
to be learned, some additiunal subjects for reflection and conversa- 
tion presented. Where will its extent terminate? when be clipped 
its ever-growing wings? are questions of universal and frequent 
submission ; and indeed assuming future growth to be proportionate 
to the past, the most astute calculator would experience difficulty 
even in hazarding an approximate answer. Old London is gra- 


dually paling before the requirements of a progressive age, and its 


quaint timber and brick gabled structures, with storey over storey 
projecting, and other antiquated features, give place to palatial cum- 


mercial and palatial domestic structares. Each succeeding year 
brings to this foci’ some forty-four thousand newly ushered beings 


into “this breathing world,” to be housed, fed, and otherwise pro- 
vided for ; hence the ever increasing character of its suburbs. And 
yet withal, except for its vastness, London cannot, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, be styled a great city. Its thoroughfares 


are distributed without system, and inconveniently narrow where 


most required to be the reverse; its public buildings—some of which 
are rich in merit—apparently studiously placed to the greatest dis- 


advantage, and architectural morceauz mingled in a heterogeneous 


medley with dilapidations and monstrosities. The Londoners, how- 
ever—or rather the custodians of the public purse in their behalf— 
are gradually repairing their mistakes in the former regards at least, 


and the two most favourite projects at present ou the tapis are ‘the 


embankment of the Thames and the metropolitan underground rail- 
way,” which latter is at certain points already far advanced—aud 
along the New Road and at King’s Cross, where a large block of build- 
ings has been raised, is truly a stupendous work. It is a macter 
of much surprise that the characteristic acumen of the Englishman 
should have so long remained in abeyance as not to have realized 
before this the long talked of “line of quays” for which their river 
Thames presents such a magnificent site. Wren originated the 
idea ; its desirability never could be questioned ; it would immensely 
relieve that densely crowded route from Charing Cross to the Bank, 
and contribute largely to the beautification of the city ; yet still the 
embryo condition has not been exceeded. For instruction or 
amusement respectively, or for both combined, how endless are 
the sources presented in London; the Great Exhibition at Ken- 
sington Gore Gardens happening to be the chief event of 
the week in which we last visited it, we mingled in the 
streams of visitors that poured to that point where all the in- 
comparable beauty, fashion, and wealth of the West End seemed 
to have been congregated. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham— 
excepting the repulsive feats thereat of the audacious Blondin, to 
view which a morbid curiosity attracts tens of thousands of visitors 
—the Floral Hall in Covent Garden, recently opened free to the 
public, and a host of other “lions” of the metropolis, are all sub- 
jects as familiar to our readers as “ household words,” so we need 
not stop to comment on them; but ‘we must note an experience 
of much gratification at the Conduit-street exhibitions of ‘* Archi- 
tectural Designs” and “ Building Inventions” respectively, to which 
we would suggest the desirability of an immediate visit by those 
who can spare time and the needful. Probably having imbibed some 
of the public distaste so unanimously felt towards the National Gal- 
Jery as an architectural work, we invariably express a hope in passing 
by Trafalgar-square, that sooner or later that building may be de- 
molished, and the area of the square extended and improved, ao as to 
approximate to that of the Place de la Concorde, in Paris, of which 
it is now but a very paltry imitation. ‘ Excursion trips” are, as 
usual at this season, the order of the day, and every available space 
is placarded with huge characters announcing “ 8 hours at Brighton 
and back for half-a-crown,” “‘ Liverpool, Manchester, &c., and back 
for 12s. 6d.,” “ to the Lakes of Killarney,” &c. ; and we may, perhaps, 
here appropriately remind our English readers that there ts an exhi- 
bition of art and art manufactures at present open in this city, a 
visit to which, independent of the other local attractions—which are 
by no means few or insignificant—would “ amply repay.” We hope 
also that as a natural consequence of that enterprising spirit which 
distinguishes the arrangements of Mr. Marcus, the Excursion Manager 
of the London and North Western Railway, the principle will speedily 
be extended to Dublin. Out-door amusement is most palatable to 
the Londoner, especially to him who is compelled to live in town, 
and his usual routine is from his bed to his counting-house, and 
thence to his coffee-house, saloon, or tea gardens, and back again to 


bo. repos. Some of the refreshment saloons so frequented are no 


mean architectural works as here and elsewhere, but are spacious 
and handsomely decorated, and, moreover, artists of considerable 
talent are engaged, the principal being Weston’s, in Holborn, the 
Canterbury, at Lambeth, the Alhambra—formerly the Panopticon, 
in Leicester-square—Evans', Covent Garden, and the Oxford—a new 
establishment—in Oxford-street, near Tottenham Court Road. A 
loss is just now felt by the pleasure seekers in the magnificent hall 
of the Surrey Gardens, designed by Owen Jones, and destroyed last 
week by fire ; however, we presume that this will be but temporary, 
as a grander and more spacious one is sure soon to be raised instead, 
verifying the proverb that it is ** an ill wind that bluws nobedy good.” 


— ——— 


OUR EXHIBITION. 


Tue public have become so much accustomed of late years to 
‘‘ vreat” exhibitions, that any new enterprise of that character, un- 
less promising to Le distinguished at once for its vastness and its 
excellence, is not likely to command general favour. There are, 
however, many degrees of merit, and it does not follow that if cir- 
cumstances prevent tho attainment of the superlative, the posi- 
tive should be ungenerously criticised, and with that view we inust 
regard the subject of our notice—viz., the Exhibition of Art aud 
Art Mauufactures, as already announced to be open at Kildare- 
street. ‘Though pre-eminently excellent in the picture department, 
both of ancient aud modern artists, it is, as regards the latter, al- 
most purely a local affuir, a fact greatly to be regretted; but as 
such, is to an extent creditable to the exhibitors, who comprise, in 
certain departments of trade, the leading firms in the city. We 
had recently, during a short visit to London, an opportunity of 
hearing at some of the first establishments there in the church orna- 
ment and building material manufacture line expressions of regret 
that greater publicity was not given to the project; in fact, many 
were not aware of its existence even since the inauguration, and this 
may account for the absence of contributions of the class alluded to, 
which would undoubtedly have been great acquisitions. ‘lo sav the 
least, this seems to have been an oversight, and a serious one for 
more reasons than one, not the least important of which is, that 
humerous parties who would surely otherwise have been both visitors 
and exhibitors are precluded therefrom ; and even in a financial point 
of yiew, the result must prove detrimental. ‘The central hall is ar- 
ranged with as much taste as the resources of the committee enabled 
them to bring into requisition, several handsome glass cases, con- 
taining the manufactures of Merxsrs. Elkington, Mason, & Cu., 
Waterhouse, Acheson, Brunker, &c., and the cullection from tlre 
South Kensington Museum, leing amongst the most conspicuous ub- 
jects in the middle of the passage, at either side of which are ranged 
some exquisite sculptural works from the chisels of John Hogan, 
J. E. Jones, Joseph Kirk, the Messrs. Farrell, H. Weekes, and other 
eminent artists ; a great organ on a raised orchestra, and by Beving- 
ton & Sons, of Londun—built forthe Yaris Exposition of 1855—oc- 
cuping an extremity of the nave opposite to the entrance porch, and 
a small, but well designed fountain, exhibited by Messrs. Edmund- 
son & Co., immediately opposite the doorway leading to north saloon. 
Various banners, comprising the arms of Dublin, and those of the 
provinces of Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, decorate this 
apartment, and to the right and left, under the galleries, are stalls 
in which Messrs. Edmundson & Co., ironmongers, &c., &c., John 
Maguire (ironmonger to Royal Dublin Society), Hodges & Sons, 
ironmongers, Gregg & Son, glass importers, &c., Austin & Co., 
dressing-case, &c., manufacturers, display goods of peculiar excel- 
lence in their respective lines. As usual on such occasions, the musical 
instrument depots are thronged with fair visitors, and in this branch 
of art Messrs. Gann & Sons, & Scates have a goodly collection. 
Irish manufactures in the poplin department especially maintain their 
usual famed position at the stalls of Messrs. Fry & Co., and O'Reilly, 
Dunne, & Co, and some superbly executed cabinet furniture spcci- 
mens are exhibited by the former firm, as also by Messrs. Young & 
Groves, and P. Browne, such indeed as may fairly compete with 
manufactures of a similar character in any part of Great Brituin. 
Amongst the building materials are chimney pieces from the noted 
establishment of Maurice Brooks, and one of pure Carrara marble, 
in the Italian style, very admirably wrought by Mr. Hibson, to- 
gether with a sleeping boy in statuary and pedestal, by same ma- 
nufacturer. Mr. Lavender's collection comprises Sir Walter Scott's, 
and the Warwick vase, in Terra Cotta, &c. Limerick and other 
lace specimens are exhivited by Messrs. Allen & Co., & Forrest & Co. ; 
and Mrs. Crawford, of Killashee, displays sone Maltese and Eng- 
lish Jace, which, however, does not stand the comparative test. 
Passing hence to the south aisle—or ‘‘ saloon,” as it is termed—we 
find onc of the choicest collections of the works of ancient artists per- 
haps ever brought together, and comprising the works of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Hogarth, Paul Veronese, Salvator Rosa, Vandervelde, 
Sirs Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Lawrence, William Beechey, Peter 
Lely, Godfrey Kneller, Vandyke, the Caracci, Claude Lorraine, 
Poussin, Carlo Dolci, Domenichino Correggio, Wilkie, and a host of 
others, in all some 500 pictures, and in the corresponding or north 
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wing are the modern artists’ works, amongst which we have orly to 
mention the names of P. Van Schendel, Mulready, Eastlake, Red- 
grave, Maclise, Landsecr, Hasenpfing, &c., &c., to convey an idea of 
their excellence. Though we do nut pretend to submit this as a 
critical disquisition on the merits of the several works exhibited, we 
cannot refrain from pausing, and, without prejudice to others, to 
note No. 82, the ruins of the cloisters of Walkenrind, *‘ snow at the 
entrance, with gleam of winter sunset in the interior,” by Hasen- 
pflug, as a marvellously effective picture. But the chief attractions 
are a colossal picture, by Schlingeneer, contributed by the King of 
the Belgians, occupying one extremity of the south saloon, a battle 
piece being at the other, and “The Sisters of Mercy,” by Miss 
Brown, a recent acquisition. The architectural contributions, though 
not as numerous as might be desired, are nevertheless, in many in- 
stances, highly meritorious, especially those by Mr. Goldie, for the 
interivr of Phibsboru’ Roman Catholic Church, St. Patrick's, Ban- 
don, SS. Peter and Paul's, Berne, and a colleetion of architectural 
designs, all very beautifully designed and handled. Mr. Ashlin 
(Pugin & Ashlin) exhibits bis designs for the proposed Augustinian 
Church and Monastery, Dublin (illustrated in our number for May 
15), for the cathedral church of 8S. Thomas, Northampton, in which 
considerable professional talent and beauty of manipulation is dis- 
played. Mr. Lyon's (Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon) design for St. 
Andrew's Parochial Church (two views of which have appeared in 
this journal) is seen in a photograph, the original drawings being 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy Exhibition, and of same building 
are designs by Mr. Atkins, Cork, and by Mr. M‘Curdy. Amongst the 
other architectural contributors are Mr. Rawson Carroll, who has a 
beautifully executed card model of the Molyneux Church and 
Asylum ; Mr. C. Geoghegan, a drawing of St. Mary's Institution for 
Catholic Blind Females (the subject of our present illustration) ; 
Mr. M. B. Moran of St. Augustine's, Drogheda ; Mr. O. T. Lealy, 
west front ofa church, &c. Besides Mr. Bedfurd,a London gentleman 
ofthe highest eminence as a photographer, Prof. Glukman, Simonton & 
Millard, and other of our local photographers have several important 
cases of portraits, views of buildings, stereoscopic subjects, &c. ; and 
in the lithographic art Mr. Harty and Messrs. Forster's productions 
claim special attention. The eminent firm of Hardman & Co., 
medizval metal and brass manufacturers and sculptors, as usual 
sustain their well acquired reputation for beauty of design in eccle- 
siastical furniture, monumental structures; &c., and not leas in the 
execution of the work, which is all that can be desired. Some- 
what in the same style—and with merit too--ia the old and respect- 
able house of Messrs, Curtis & Co., and we should be mucl pleased 
to be able to add to the list of this important branch of art, which 
is every day coming into greater requisition, owing to the immense 
impe:us given of late years to church building. Mr. Arrowsmith, 
of New Bond-street, London, manufacturer of Parquetrie for floor- 
ing, dados, &c., andin which patent material he is executing, or has 
done s0, numerous important orders in Ireland, including those for 
Mr. Phineas Ryall’s mansion at Old Connaught, the Marquis of 
Sligo’s, &c., has sent some very handsome specimens, but in justice 
to the exhibitor we must remark that they are most disadvan- 
tageously placed on the lobby leading to the north gallery. Here- 
after we must ramble again through and note more minutely the 
contents of the several departments, which, “take them for all in all,” 
are worthy of more than a cursory inspection. 


THE BOTANIC GARDENS QUESTION. 


As already announced, the council of the Royal Dublin Society 
negatived by a large majority the proposed opening of the gardens 
at Glasnevin on Sundays, and since that decision the following 
circular has been issucd by the hon. secs. to the Glasnevin Garden 
Committee, addressed to the representatives of the people of Ilre- 
land in Pa: liament:— 

‘“Srrn—We cannot regret the course taken by the government in 
placing the decision of the question of the freer opening of Glasne- 
vin Gardens unreservedly in the hands of the House of Commons, 
as therely our friends will be, not even in appearance, partizans 
only in a squabble between a department and the Dublin Society, 
but as the leading and chief parties in asserting the rights of the 
people of Dublin and of Ireland in the matter. The Royal Dublin 
Society appeal to you to sustain their ‘independence.’ It is our 
duty to point out what is meant by this high sounding term. This 
is pretty clearly indicated in their official letter of the 19th ult., 
taken in connexion with the circumstances under which it was 
written. This reply to the strongly expressed recommendation of 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education was written, 
we may remind you, in presence of the fact, that eight days pre- 
viously, on the 10th, seventeen Irish members had presented a 
memorial to Lord Granville, signed by 49 (since increased to 58) 
representatives of Ireland, in favour of the course taken by the 
Committee of Education. In the letter of the 18th May, after as- 
scrting that in refusing to open the Botanic Garden on Sunday they 
are the exponcuts of Irish opiniun, tue Royal Dublin Society go on 
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to claim, under a Council Minute of 1854, perfect freedom from 
supervision in their administration of public money—that is to say, 
they are to be ‘independent’ in this fashion:—1. The government 
is to be, as expressed by one of their organs (the Packet of the 14th 
ult.) ‘clerks,’ one of whose duties is to collect and pay over the 
quota or royalty of the Royal Dublin Society out of the public 
taxes. 2. The representatives of the people of Ireland are to have 
their deliberately expressed opinions ignored, and their legal cha- 
racter by implication denied, the Royal Dublin »Society claiming 
to be the true exponent of our public opinion. 3. And as the 
Irish people cannot be made out as opponents to Sunday recreations 
by any other process than the one by which South Carolina is made 
to gofor slavery, viz., by counting the nigger portion of the popu- 
lation as voting for their masters, we cannot fur an instant doubt 
that the opinions prevailing at the Royal Dublin Society are quite 
as venerable as the institution itself. ‘The necessity for placing all 
who administer public money, or perform public functions, under 
due and efficient control is obvious, when we -consider that other- 
wise it is equally impossible to have the intentions of the govern- 
ment and legislature carried into effect, or prevent corporate 
monopoly being established. What we call upon parliament to 
do in the case of the Royal Dublin Society is na more than what 
is done in analagous cases: that is, by either parliamentary legis- 
lation or by departmental regulation, settle specifically the precise 
return the Ruyal Dublin Society is to afford the public for its 
grants and subsidies. Let parliament, not the society, dictate the 
terms, and when these terms are accepted by the society, let the 
department have ample powers to enforce their observance. If you 
concur with usin thinking that only by the present suspension of 
the Roval Dublin Society grant can a satisfactory solution of the 
question be arrived at, we hope you will not hesitate to vote for 
that suspension ; requiring at the same time that assurance from 
the minister that in any future arrangements that may be made 
that our people shall not lose the seumsannually granted for Museums 
and Botanic Gardens.—Your obedient servants, 
Jonn M‘Evoy, 
Nugent Kosinson. 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
We are informed that, in addition to the general committee in 
connexion with the fine art section of the international Exhibition 
of 1862, ber Majesty’s Commissioners have requested the follow- 
ing gentlemen to form committees of advice and selection for the 
several classes of that department. 

Class 37.—Architecture.—William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.8., 
President of the Institute of British Architects; A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, Esq., Honorary Fellow, R.I.B.A., and President of the 
Architectural Museum ; Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq., Professor of 
Architecture at the London University College, and Vice-Presi- 
dent R.1.B.A.; G. G. Scott, Esq., Vice-President R.B.A.; M. 
Digby Wvatt, Esq., Vice-President R.I.B.A.; Sydney Smirke, 
Esq., R.A., F.R.I.B.A.; James Fergusson, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 
Honorary Secretary to Architectural Exhibition; and Arthur 
Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A., F.R1.B.A., Treasurer to Architectural 
Exhibition, Mr. J.B. Waring has been appointed superintendent 
of this class. 

Class 38.— Paintings in Oi] and Water Colonts and Drawings. 
—Sir Charles Eastlake, President Royal Academy; Sir J. W. 
Gordon, President Royal Scottish Academy; Catterson Smith, 
Evg , President Royal Hibernian Academy; F. Y. Hurlstone, 
Esq., President Society of British Artists ; F. Tayler, Esq., Pre- 
sident Society of Painters in Water Colours ; H. Warren, Esq., 
President New Society of Painters in Water Colours; and R. S. 
Lauder, R.S.A., President National Iustitute of Fine Arts. Mr. 
R. Redgrave, R.A., has been requested to act as professional us- 
sistant in respect to this class. 

Class 39.—Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking, and Intaglios.—The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G.; the Earl of Gifford, M.P.; A. 
H. Layard, Esq., M.P.; J. H. Foley, Esq., R.A.; and R. West- 
macott, Esq., R.A. 

Class 40.—Etchings and Engravings.—W. FI. Carpenter, Esq., 
British Museum; D. Colnaghi, Esq.; G. T. Doo, Esq., R.A.; BR. 
J. Lane, Esq., A.R.A., and W. Sinith, Esq. ; 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING of this body was held on the evening cf the 10th inst., 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P., occupying the chair. ‘The chairman an- 
nounced that the first conversazione wuuld be held on the 10th of 
July, and referred to a circular issued to architects by a certain 
gas-fitting firm, offering to share their profits, averag:ng 30 per 
cent., with such professional gentlemen as should tavour them with 
orders, and which he denounced in very strong terms. Mr. J. P. 
Seddon read a paper “On the Dark Ages of Architecture,” a por- 
tion of which we reprint elsewhere. 
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THE DARK AGES OF ARCHITECTURE® 


Te ‘“ dark ages" to which I am about to refer are quite other than 
medisval, as far at any rate as architecture and the other arts are 
concerned. They are those, the central or midnight century of 
which, if we may credit the historian, Carlyle, lacked light in other 
senses besides the artistic; being as regards political and moral 
honesty also “bdaukrupt;” certainly in all matters of taste they 
were steeped in the deepest ghhom. 

The picture I cannot promise to make inviting, but it may, never- 
theless, be in some dezree instructive and show us what to avoid, a 
lesson not less valuable thaa that which teaches us what te study 
and adopt. 

As the dark ages of architecture do not then date from the birth 
of the art, they do not include, nor do they necessitate any inquiry 
into the prubable form of the wigwam of tho *‘ Pre-Adamite” maa, 
if any such existed, and more fortunate than Mr. Wallis’ stone- 
breaker, had such a shelter while chipping his dint batchets; nor 
need I trouble you with any specdiations as to the early efforts of 
pre or pest Noahites, which, perhaps, some millions of years later, 
mav have preceded or followed the fabled transition of the type of 
the timber hut into that of the stone temple; for such essays in 
building cannot claim a title to the name of architecture at all: or 
if any be inclined te concede it to them, it could be but as architec- 
ture in infancy, and, therefore, even if only babbling by the light of 
aature, not altogether dark aor dead; its glimmerings, if but the 
first of the dawn, are surely, though slowly perhaps, about to 
broaden into daylight ; the mou who wrought it were looking for- 
wards and not backward ; they were gaining step by step in advance, 
never pansing; oue ration taking it up where its predecessor left it, 
each meauwhile giving it seme individual impress and adding some 
new thoughts to the general stock, aad fusing them into a consistent 
and intelligent whole. 

Thus we may trace art from age to age until the “dark ages,” 
and find that it was ever a language wherein men simply and na- 
turally expressed what there was in them to tell, and which we may 
read with an assurance greater than even that we can give to their 
written records, seeing that there is Jess likeihood of their haviag 
been tampered with. 

As from the bowels of the earth, our geologists are digging new 
fussi] facts which explain or correct our inisreadings of sacred writ ; 
so our Layards and Newtons are excavating from more recent strata, 
actual] fragments of buried Assyrian cities and Mausoli in Asia 
Minor, which in like manner throw new light upon profane history 
and convict half our cherished traditions of being mere fables, put- 
ting us, as it were, face with the kings, priests, and warriors of those 
ancient days, which bad become to us almost as obscure as the 
“ mornings and evenings” of the creation with their wondrous in- 
tervals. So it is with the kings of Egypt; their acts and all that 
they did are chronicled on the walls of granite and sarcophagi of 
basult, lately visited and ably described by Professor Donaldson, and 
in these days of railwaya we can quickly re-unite in the mind at 
Ieast the sculptures of the Parthenon, housed in our museum, to 
their empty sockets in the ruins of the temple on the Acropolis of 
Athens, and so gain a glimpse of that perfectly beautiful art in 
which the polished Greck sought to represent his ideal of the divine. 

‘Then the Koman has left us his notions of architectural showiness 
in his versions of the five orders, which, whatever they may be 
worth, were his own, until eclectism in the “dark ages’ confounded 
all nationality and propriety in such matters. 

Even the Byzantine, in whese hands art seemed to stagnate fora 
season, wrought out in his unmistakable manncr the types tradition 
handed down to him, and set the dome as his sign-manual over the 
crux and each arm of the churches, which he built on that plan of 
his, the “* Greek Crose.” 

The Arab, again, had his slim minarets and fretted domes, with 
an array of pointed and stilted arches whose curves seem to have 
been fashioned after that of his own falchion. 

The Barbarians, also, who overturned the Roman Empire and 
settled down upon its lees, gave sense and nerve to the effete non- 
sense which they fuund in the shape of decorative art in that classic 
land, and thought out for themselves a better (being the proper) 
way of using the archivolt, and wreathed the tame foliage of the 
Corinthian capital into something like the grace and frecdom ef 
nature, and told, in their sculptures without reserve, what they 
themselves believed in, loved, and were amused by. 

Then followed, surpassing all previous efforts, the Gothic or 
medixval development of art, the grandest, noblest, and most scien- 
tific which the world bas seen; for even if in its restless strivings 
after conceptions of beauty, scemingly as infinite in their variety 
as in the number of its works and its schemes for realising them, it 
soinetimes over-shot its powers, and making not sufficiently sure of 
its substructure in haste to soar upwards, prepared for itself such 
catastrophes as those recorded of the Towers of Winchester and 
Ely, by Prufessor Willis, and that just witnessed at Chichester, we 
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have yet hundreds of other examples, equally fine, which have 
lasted for centuries andl may last as many more. We may, there- 
fore, still be more thankful for its lofty and noble aims, des- 
pite such occasional failures, than for the lower if safer aim 
of styles content to grovel near the ground, and whose superior 
science consista in poising huge stones upon columns, in ignorance of 
the principal arch, whereby the space could be well spanned, and 
in avoiding every chance of thrust, in order to escape a difficulty 
which they knew not how to deal with. 

Throughout all these several styles not one link in the chain of 
art was lost—not one lying phase had yet appeared. We may ap- 
prove one more than another, we may find errors and backslidings, 
bnt no systematic and deliberate falsehood and betrayal of the spirit 
of the age can be found in the whole history of art until we come 
to the '* dark ages.". The Greeks scem to have been gifted rather 
with consummate refinement than with much originality. We can 
well see that they admired and borrowed from the ornament of 
Persia and Evypt; but we have no proof of their having attempted 
to build Egyptian halls in the streets of Athens or sham caves of 
Ellora about its Acropolis. ‘The Cliristians, wheu freed by Constan- 
tine from the persecution which had repressed all their previous 
efforts, boldly adopted the pagan basilicw for their churches, and 
built others of the same type, yet we do not find that they at- 
tempted to compose them out of porticos copied from the antique or 
plied Grecian monuments oue above another to serve for belfries or 
campanili. 

It is a question of the greatest moment to us, but one which I 
have not time now to discuss, how it was that the Medieval or 
Gothic phase of art should, after its brilliant and rapid growth, 
have rested so short a time at the height of development which it 
reached, and thence declined with almost. equal rapidity, till it tizzed 
itself away in France in the luxury of ‘ Flamboyant” tracery, and 
in England was strangled in its strait-jacket array of the ripid 
“ Perpendicular.” It suffices for our present purpose to know that 
it died from inherent decay, and not from any assault from without. 

That this, as every other style that preceded it, should have gone 
the way of all things of earth, may bea matter of regret, yet not 
of surprise, and its having done so is not the question which I have 
proposed to consider on the present occasion, but rather how it 
happened that after it came ‘the deluge?” We have seen that all 
previous styles successively rose, caluminated, and fell, only to be 
followed by others still more comprehensive, and that each yielded 
up gracefully all that it had added to the general stock of ideas, to 
be grafted into the newer plant, to bud and flourish again with fresh 
vigour and increase of power under a different regime. 

What, then, necessitated the artistic chaos which reigned when 
Mediaval art vanished? What was the Gorgon’s head which 
turned iuto stone the natural love for and power to originate beauty, 
which mankind had hitherto shown in alf ages and countries? ‘These 
are the questions to which I am anxious to find a sulution. 

The complete quenching of the lamp of art, which sooner or later 
in the period of the dark ages ensued in every quarter of the globe— 
save where, among the less civilised Oriental nations, it has stagna- 
ted until now in considerable decorative purity —is one of the 
strangest phenomena I am acquainted with in the history of the 
world, and this I desire to invite you to consider, in the hope that 
we may be able to discover the recka upon which it waa shipwrecked, 
and that in our efforts to float it again we may be able to steer clear 
of them. ‘ 

The * dark ages,” however, or, at least, the gloom of them, did 
not eome on allat once. The night, unlike that of the tropics, did 
not follow suddenly the light of the medixval day. Nay, the sun 
of art set so gorgeously that men were dazzled by the glory thereof, 
and believed that it was a sunrise, heralding a new, better phase of 
art, instead of its being a sunset, preluding the loss of the best the 
world had seen. 

It behoves me, therefore, to linger over this threshold of my sub- 
ject (and not unwilling am I to do so, seeing that is by far the 
pleasantest part thereof), and to endeavour to trace the lines of it 
several changes as successively they grew fainter and fninter, to- 
gether with the brightness of the evening stars of genius, which 
beamed like a galaxy through its twilight, and even occasionally 
long after the nightfall, until, clouded over at last, utter darkness 
ensued, enlivening only by the false will-o’-the-wisp phantoms of 
rococo which have been misleading men ever since. | 


(To be continued.) 


An invention of some interest to all employment, in which an 
engine is used, has been tried in Liverpool. The novelly consists 
in applying gas to the generation of steam, and the expcriment is 
said to have been snccessful. It is particularly recommended for 
** hoists” in warehouses. 

On Wednesday, 13th inst., one thousand and sixty-three persons 
visited the Art Exhibition, the price of admission being onc shilling. 
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THE REVIVAL OF STYLES. 
(Continued from page 524.) 


Now, I am for pronouncing the Gothic system to be wrong; and 
it is undoubtedly productive of great elegance, force, and spirit. 
But I would maintain that the classic principle of giving expres- 
sion to the walls themselves, rather than to the openings by which 
they are pierced, is architecturally sound. We build for the sake 
of what we get by the walls and the roofs they support—namely, 
seclusion and shelter—not for the sake of light and air, which 
we have in abundance without them. It is indeed necessary that 
we provide a sufficient supply of light and eir, as well as means 
of access ; but these are contingent necessities, not the main ob- 
ject of the building. 

Again, the tendency of Classic is to breadth of effect; of 
Gothic to minute subdivisions, and an almost fantastic variety of 
outline. The traveller on the continent will probably be struck, 
as he proceeds southwards, with the increasing breadth which 
cliaracterizes the towns, villages, and groups of buildings. He 
cannot fail to notice the preponderance, so to speak, of mass over 
outline. Ina Medisval town in the north of France, and in the 
greatest part of Germany, his attention will be caught by the 
number and vatiety of towers, spires, pinnacles, peaked gables, 
and the like; on which great powers of design, as well as care, in 
the execution of detail are bestowed, while the mass itself is as 
much broken up, as may be by openings and projections which 
cause a constant play of light and shadow. In the south he will 
have presented to him large und comparatively unbroken masses, 
marked by few openings or projections, with just a sufficient nuwn- 
ber of towers and spires to relieve the monotony of the outline, 
and these not displaying that architectural care, or elaborate 
variety, which would make it suppose Qhey were intended to catch 
the eye, or form principal features in the group. In sketebing 
an Italian village, or monastery with its church, we need not care 
about marking out all its windows or putting them in their right 
places, or even yiving to a nicety the form and proportions of the 
belfry, still less its details; in fact, the more slightly we define 
these, the more truly we shall give the character of the scene. 
Now though these southern buildings and groups may be really in 
date just as Mediseval as the northern ones of which I have just 
spoken, they have more of the Classical character, which in Italy 
was retained in great measure through the whole of the Middle 
Ages: in fact, the composition of a large majority of Italian 
Gothic buildings is such as to suggest no definite reason why 
Gothic details should have been employed in preference to Classi- 
cal ones, 80 much does the horizontal line predominate. We may 
therefore fairly speak of this character of breadth as belonging to 
the Classic, and that of variety of outline and intricacy, or 
minute subdivision, as appertaining to the Gothic. 

But although the Classical style does not peremptorily demand 
that variety of outline which is 80 necessary a part of Gothic, it 
by no means discards it as incompatible with its principles. Many 
steeples of the revived Italian are as fine in proportion, and as 
elaborate in detail as any Gothic composition. I may instance 
the upper part of the tower of Seville cathedral, and wany of Sir 
Christopher Wren's steeples, which show both the fertility of his 
imagination, and the comprehensive nature of the style he em- 
ployed. I have, on a former occasion, adverted to the liability to 
decay incurred by the intricate and minute workmanship of Gothic 
ornament ; and I understand that the condition of the ornamental 
details on the new houses of Parliament is not such as to induce 
ine to retract what I then said. But I would further remark that, 
although the constructive principles of the style are sound and 
good, so that, in many cases, the greatest amount of strength is 
olitained by a given quantity of material, yet the tendency on the 
part of the architect to make a display of mechanical science has 
been the cause of much real, as well as apparent, weakness in im- 
portant buildings. The lamentable fall of the Chichester steeple 
is probably to he attributed to the fault, not of construction, but 
of material, Yet, it is certain that the perilous boldness of many 
Gothic designs ensures more fearful resulta from the introduction 
of a defective piece of masonry, or unsound material, than are apt 
to occur in Classical buildings. 

It may be said that the Gothic style can be worked in a broad 
and massive manner, as it wus in castellated architecture ; and 
to such an extent that in adapting a Gothic castle, or an imita- 
tion of one, to domestic purposes, the difficulty is to avoid making 
the walls too solid, and the windows too few and contracted, for 
comfort. But this mode of building was forced upon the architect 
by necessity, not adopted by choice. The requirements of. mili- 
tary architecture rendered necessary this expansion of wall, and 
contraction of window, and the builder dealt with it as he best 
could. The harmony which exists between the dark heavy for- 
tress and the light open cathedral is a proof that both were de- 
signed in the natural style of the day, while the difficulty we 
feel in preserving the expression of the style in our domestic 


buildings, which require larger. and consequently more traly 
Gothic windows than the Medisval castles, is a proof that it is 
not the natural style of our own period. But the less display the . 
Gothic makes of constructive science, and the less aid it borrows 
from sach additions as pinnacles, tracery, and the like, and the 
greater the breadth and solidity of its masses, by so much the 
further does it recede from its own principles, and approach nearer 
to Classic architecture. An adaptation of the style to our own 
exigencies is not a development of [it in its own proper direction, 
but an appropriation of some of the elements and characteristics 
of the rival style. We shall never develop Gothic further than 
it has already been developed, except by erecting buildings far 
less suited to our wants than Mediceval ones of the most exag- 
gerated character. As it is, we seem to fancy that we can attain 
the life and vigour which constitutes the charm of the true Gothie, 
while we can only adapt it to our purposes by curtailing and cut- 
ting off the growth of many generations. 

On the argument in favour of Gothic which rests on the su- 
periority of decorated construction over constructed decoration, I 
cannot say much till I find myself better able than I am to com- 
prehend the distinction. Is construction a term applied only to 
the more subtle contrivanees of the architect, and not to a plain 
solid wall or pier, so that a mere wall enriched with surface orna- 
ments is not-a decorated construetion? Are such pinnacles as 
those of Gloucester Cathedral and the Somersetshire churches, 
which are extremely beautiful in themselves, but in no way con- 
tribute to the strength or convenience of the building, decorated 
constructions, or constructed decorations? Which term should 
we apply to pinnacles engaged in the sides of towers, or to blank 
arcades and panelling? Ifa square-headed window in a classical 
front has over it a projecting ledge supported by brackets, and 
covered hy a pediment forming a tympanum, I suppose this would 
be called a constructed decoration ; at least, I should call it so. 
How, then, if a Gothic window has over it a label resting on heads 
or bosses, and crowned with an angular canopy, crocketed and 
terminated by a finial, a composition of constant occurrence in the 
finest work of the fourteenth century ? Observe, the two com- 
positions are perfectly analogous : it may be that the one is heavy 
and ugly, the other light and beautiful; but the principle is the 
same in both. I do not condemn surface ornament or constructed 
decoration in Gothic; only when it does occur, let it be called 
by its right name, and not ignored for the sake of a plausible, but 
somewhat fallacious argument. 

We will now consider what ancient buildings are in existence, 
belonging to recognized styles, which suggest a mode of construc- 
tion and arrangement applicable to our wants, and of decoration 
suitable to our best views of art. 

If we look at the Parthenon of Athens, or the Temple of Nep- 
tune at Pesstum, we are impressed with its wonderful beauty, 
majesty, and sublimity ; and as we acknowledge this to be the 
result of careful arrangement and adjustment of proportions, to- 
gether with exquisite design shown in the simplest and smallest 
details, we cannot but treat with a certain degree of reverence 
the rules and principles which led to such a result ; and, although 
we consider the plan of the building itself unsuitable to our pur- 
poses, yet we feel that it is well worth our while to study it dili- 
gently, and think how we may turn to account the lesson we can- 
not fail to learn. 

If we look at the Coliseum at Rome, and ‘endeavour to forget 
the purpose for which it was erected, and the scenes which were 
enacted within its area, we must regard it as a work of alinost 
unexampled magnificence, aud at the same time admit that it 
presents a type of arrangement and ornamentation applicable to 
all tabulated structures whatever. 

If, again, we look at a large Gothic cathedral—say, for in- 
stance, Amiens, Chartres, or Rheims, or, in our own country, 
York, Lincoln, or Salisbury, we cannot but be astonished by the 
grandeur of its design, the mechanical skill displayed in its con- 
struction, the richness of ornament which is profusely spread over 
it, and the character of religious solemnity which pervades the 
whole. Yet we cannot help feeling that it is not a stracture 
likely to be called for or produced in the present day. Its agso- 
ciations belong to an age more sharply and distinctly separated 
from our own than are even those of Pagun antiquity. Its prin- 
ciples of composition are not adapted, without some modification, 
even to the large churches we demand, and are rather opposed 
than otherwise to the conditions required by secular architecture. 
As records of one of the most interesting phases of art and social 
progress that it is possible to conceive, the Medimwval buildings of 
Europe are invaluable, independently of the practical lessons to be 
derived from them; and to preserve them we must keep them in 
repair, which we are not likely to do unless we make what use of 
them we can. Fortanately, most of them can be made avuilahble 
to our purposes to a certuin extent, though in large towns it has 
often been found expedient to destruy the old church and build a 
new one of more commedious arrangement ; while how to make 
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the most of our cathedrals {s a problem that has more than once 
puzzled their restorers. 

The architects of the Classical revival, seeing that their style 
must necessarily prevail in secular buildings, wisely and rightly 
adapted it also to their ecclesiastical buildings, still. without 
making any material alteration in their plan or structure. They 
cut off, indeed, some of their superfluous ornament, and reduced 
thei to an aspect resembling the Romanesque, to which style, 
indeed, we might easily attribute many churches of the revival, 
if we see them at a distance, and with some we might fall into 
the mistake even on a closer inspection. 

This leads us to enter a little more fully npon the subject of 
general outline. That the Greeks were keenly alive to the pic- 
turesque, and probably had a more refined notion of it than any 
race of men before or after, we have good reason td suppose. The 
instinct with which they selected the finest sites for their build- 
ings, and the scrupulous care with which they avoided interfering 
witn the natural features of their scenery, as though hardly a 
rock could be cut away without offending some deity who pre- 
sided over it, shows with how deep a feeling they were actuated 
on this point: a glance at the Acropolis of Athens, and the sur- 
rounding locality convinces us of this quality of the Greek mind, 
even if we did not infer it from their love of country, or had not 
learnt it from Homer, Zschylus, and Sophocles. It is most 
likely their buildings were designed not only to harmonize with, but 
to illustrate, as it were, the character of their'scenery. Certainly 
the rock of the Acropolis and the Parthenon seem made.for each 
other: we could not fancy the temple in any other spot; and the 
ruck without the temple would be imperfect. But it is likely 
that their feeling of the picturesque was of too refined a nature to 
suggest that they should aim at what we call a striking outline: 
it may have taught them to prefer one that might have been 
chargeable with monotony but for some exquisite tact in its com- 
position ; and that such buildings as the Choragic monument, for- 
tuerly known as the lantern of Demosthenes, ought to occupy 
some low and secluded spot, instead of contributing ostentatiously 
to the variety of the sky-line. Of course, I can only speak from 
conjecture, for we have not sufficient data on which to ground 
any theory on this subject. The massive forms, however, gnd 
long horizontal lines of their temples, indicate that they aimed 
at the expression of repose rather than violent action, and this is 
confirmed by the character of their scu)pture. 

Neither have we the means of judging what views, with re- 
gurd to outline, influenced the Roman architect. The beautiful 
monument of St. Remy, in Provence, shows that the power of 
producing good form existed: the monuments at Vienne, on the 
Rhone, and Igel, near Treves, are less remarkable for their 
beauty, though the latter is not wholly destitute of grace. The 
triumphal arches of the Romans hardly, I think, show the elegance 
of which such structures might be capable; that, however, of 
Trajan, on the pier of Ancona, is an exception. The magnificent 
arch at Orange is more remarkable for the profusion and delicate 
execution of its ornament, than for any excellence in its architec- 
tural design. At Athens there is an arch of Roman construction, 
I believe of Hadrian’s date, of a lighter and more elegant design 
that the triumphal arches of Rome, but still of no very great 
beauty. Some of the Roman circular temples may have had a 
good outline, if the assumed restorations are at all true; and one 
at least we know to occupy as fine a site as can be imagined, and 
in its present ruinous condition to be well worthy of it; I mean 
the Sibyl’s temple at Tivoli. The Pantheon at Rome can never 
have been a picturesque building. Ae antiquaries, we may regret 
the addition of the modern turrets flanking the porch, but in an 
artistic point of view they could be ill spared. The temple of 
Minerva Medica forms a very picturesque ruin, and may have 
been no less so when perfect, but I cannot help looking at this as 
2 transitional specimen. In its use of buttresses, it forestalls one 
of the great principles of Gothic construction. Ou the whole, if 
we were to assume that the general outline of ancient Rome was 
less varied and interesting than that of modern Rome, and that 
the effect produced on the spectator would depend rather on 
masses of building occupying sites of different elevation, than on 
prominent architectural features, no one could easily find grounds 
on which to contradict the assumption. But the revivers of the 
style bave taught us that it is fitted for an outline of the greatest 
beauty and sublimity, and capable of a picturesqueness of com- 
position not surpassed in the best Mediswval period. And this 
shows that their work was really a revival, and not a mere for- 
mal reproduction. In tracing the development and progress of 
taste in the composition of outline, we shall advert chiefly to ec- 
clesiustical architecture, because it affords us examples in greater 
pbumber and in better preservation than any other kind; and also 
because it has less restricted art by mere economical or utilitarian 
considerations. 

I am inclined to think that the circular churches, derived from 
Roman temples of the sume form, are the first which exhibit that 


kind of outline which is produced hy the central tower or dome, 
and which has characterised churches of the highest class ever 
since. The Eastern form, however, of the Greek cross, with the 
dome or tower at the intersection, is evidently a very carly one, 
perhaps the earliest original form of a church that exists; for it 
does not appear to have been derived, like the basilica and round 
church, from Pagan structures, 

The solution of the problem, how to adapt a spherical. dome to 
& square area must have introduced a new era in architectural 
cowposition. ‘he value of the dome had long heen recognized as 
a method of roofing at once firm, permanent, cconomical, and 
beautiful; but, so far as we have means of knowing, it had 
hitherto been used only to cover buildings of a corresponding 
form, as the Pantheon. The cruciform plan seems also to luve 
heen introduced, to a certain degree, for the sake of convenience, 
into the Roman basilica, and its symbolical meaning would pive 
it an additional recommendution in the eyes of the early Chris- 
tians; but the roof throughout being generally flat, the equure of 
intersection would be treated in thé same way as the arms or 
aisles of the building, and neither receive nor suggest any addi- 
tional height, externally or internally. When, however, it was 
resolved to take advantage of the domical method in roofing the 
square of intersection, making the other roofs of the building 
cylindrical or semidomical, according as the limbs of the cross 
were rectang lar or apsidal, then, since the base of the dome had 
to rest by means of pendentives on the crown of the four arches, 
its apex necessarily exceeded them in height, and consequently 
rose above the vaulting, supposing them to correspond with the 
arches of intersection. This is true not only when the dome is a 
complete hemisphere supported by pendentives, but also where 
it is a part of the same hemisphere to which the pendentives 
themselves belong, or any other segment of a sphere whatever. 
Hence the adaptation of a dome to the square of intersection in 
across church requires a superstructure raised higher than the 
aftches, and conscquently suggests one raised higher than the 
walls and roofs, both externally and internally. 

Probably 8. Sophia in Constantinople was not the firat example 
of a dome resting on four arches ; so bold an experiment could 
hardly have been tried on so large a seale for the first time. 
Many of the domical churches in the eastern parts of Europe are 
small in their dimensiens, and have no architectural detail but 
what might be of considerable antiquity. If we cannot confi- 
dently protounce any particular specimen to he of a date earlier 


than the reign of Justinian, we cannot positively deny the exis- 


tence of such at the present day, and I think we may at least 
assume that those to which we now have acccss are fair repre- 
sentatives of some of the earliest original Christian structures 
ever designed. 

S. Sophia is somewhat unique among Byzantine churches, and 
has rather the character of the mosques which surround it, and 
which were built after its pattern, than of the churches generally 
erected in the east at that time and for many succeeding cen- 
turies. §. Irene, new converted into an armoury, is the next in 
size to S. Sophia of those in Constantinople, but very much in- 
ferior in dimensions, the diameter of the dome being, if I remem- 
ber right, leas than one-third. I cannot tell how far the present 
outline is original ; it is perhaps the more pleasing of the two. 
The outlines of some of the old Greek churches in Constantinople, 
and in and about Athens, are extremely graceful, I may say 
noble, as giving to structures small in actual scule an air of 
dignity and importance. The central dome assumes the form of 
a circular or polygonal tower, of some elevation, and there is a 
certain breadth about the composition which prevents any idea of 
meaness. The actual ground-plan is square, but the upper staye 
from which the dome or tower rises, is a Greek cross. To the 
westward is a narthex or porch, which is sometimes covered with 
another dome lower than the principal one. The pendentives sup- 
porting the dome required themselves the support, abutment, and 
protection of the walls above the springs and haunches of tlie 
arches on which they rested, and hy raising these walls above the 
erown of the arches additional strength was given, and the whole 
fabric consolidated. Hence the round or polygonal drom of 
the dome mostly standa upon a square base, slightly raised above 
the level of the other walls; and when the central dome was 
adopted, as it soon was, in the western church, at the intersec- 
tion of a Latin cross, the square base often became a square tower, 
enclosing within itself a cirealar or polygonal dome, which then 
formed only an internal feature. This is an arrangement which 
prevails through the whole of the south of France, and in parts 
of the central and more northera provinces. In Italy the central 
tower is generally a low octagon. Asa satisfactory outline was 
thus obtained, the central tower was used even when no dume or 
lantern was shown internally. 

If acampanile was required, this was provided, not by raising 
the central lantern to the requisite height, but by building an in- 
dependent tower, us in the basilican churches, The combination 
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of the central lantern with the belfry tower produces some of the 
finest and most picturesque effects of outline in ecclesiastical 
architecture. Such combinations are mostly to be found in the 
Romanesque period. J think we meet with them more often in 
Italy than in France, where the central tower first attained suffi- 
cient height to cover the lantern, and afterwards grew still 
higher, and became the highest and principal steeple in the 
church. Whether this was an improvement, is a iwatter of taste. 
For my own part, I am very partial to a fine central tower or 
spire, but I am not certain whether, on true architectural prin- 
ciples, we ought not to prefer the low massive lantern of the 
Italian Romanesque, combined with the taller and more slender 
campanile ; the central lantern giving by its breadth dignity 
to the most important part of the building, namely, the 
the intersection of the cross,and the lofty tower giving the same 
feature value by its contrast, and breaking the monotony of 
outline. Add to which, the arrangement is evidently a good one 
as regards convenience, by detaching the belfry from the area of 
the church, and allowing walls of any degree of massiveness that 
may be required. The cathedrals of Piacenza aud Parma, the 
cathedral and another church at Asti, many of the churches in 
and near Pavia and Milan, and the cathedral of Monza, present 
fine examples of the above arrangement: some of these are later 
than the Romanesque era, but retain in great measure the gencral 
character of the style. In England we have unfortunately so 
Jittle unmixed and unaltered Romanesque, or as I would rather 
call it, Norman, that itis difficult even to imagine a typical ex- 
ample, and such buildings as Tewkesbury, Southwell, and Romsey 
show how grand must have been the outline of a perfect Enelish 
church of the first class in that period. But Normandy turnishes 
us with better preserved examples of the style froin which we 
may form an estimate of its general a«pect and characier. The 
well-known church of St. George, Bocherville is, I believe, as 
pure a specimen as can be found, and its outline, simple as it is, 
seems to adwit of no improvement. It may be questioned whether 
the present wooden spire agrees with the original design; I am, 
however, speaking of the building so far as the actual inasonry 
and the necessary roofs are concerned. I question whether the 
development of the Pointed Gothic really improved upon the best 
outlines exhibited in the Romanesque. We certainly gave greater 
height, and varied, perhaps confused, the general outline of the 
building by pinnacles and buttresses. Where the central tower 
was retained, it was frequently raised toa much greater height 
than its use as a lantern rendered necessary. The central tower 
of York, which is open nearly to the top, is an exceptional in- 
stance, rather than a type of Gothic central towers, and it is un- 
questionably one of the finest, if not the very finest, in existence. 
And it is certainly one of those that are least removed from the 
Romanesque model. 

Aguin, on the continent, the central tower was altogether sacri- 
ficed to the attainment of height in the whole building itself, 
which, in consequence, often appeared rather a shapeless mass 
than a fine architectural composition. The profusion of pinnacles 
employed seems rather, intended to disguise the want of design 
than to mark, as they ought to do, important points and divisions. 
Some of the best outlines in Normandy, comprehending the low 
central tower, and loftier, but less massive western ones, though 
Gothic in detail, as that of Lisieux, are wholly Romanesque in 
character, and those which assume more of the Gothic are not 
improvements: the heightening of the English central stceple, 
though the effect resulting from it is sometimes extremely beauti- 
ful, as at Salisbury, is seldom carried out without some sacrifice 
ns regards internal arrangement oractual security. I am quiteaware 
that we fiud many ugly buildings, and many buildings of a fantastic 
outline, that belong to the Romanesque period. In Germany, and 
cven in France, I could point out both one and the other ; but it is 
certain that in that period a very beautiful type ot composition 
appeared, the simplicity of which, and its independence of ad- 
ditional ornament, stamps it with a degree of refinement which 
is scarcely preserved in the more advanced stages of Medimval 
architecture, when features of mere decoration became abundant. 
The best architects of the renaissance evidently felt this, and in 
their ecclesiastical structures, for which they found no available 
precedent in ancient classical architecture, they returned to this 
Romanesque type, and in a short space of time a large number 
of churches were erected, showing a full appreciation of those 
early models. Many would at a short distance be taken fur 
buildings of a date anterior to the thirteenth century. The ca- 
thedral of Dax, south of Bordeaux, would at first sight be pro- 
nounced Romanesque: it is, in fuct, Revived Italian, except an 
incomplete Gothic tower at the west end. Ata villuge between 
Epernay and Reims I noticed a church at a distance, which I 
made sure of as a fine Romanesque specimen. On examining it I 
found it clearly post-Gothic. I may have been disappointed at 
the time, but it now proves valnable to me as an example. 

When I had the honour of readivg a paper at the South Ken- 


sington Museum, rather more than a year ago, I showed some 
drawings of Spanish churches in the Revived Italian style, whose 
general outline had altogher a Romanesque character. I am still 
of opinion that these churches might be studied to advantage in 
the present day, as securing really fine architectural features at 
little or no sacrifice of convenience, and at no exorbitant expense. 
In Italy the combination of the low lantern tower with the lofty 
campanile, was continually reproduced ; and still further grandeur 
was obtuined by expanding the central lantern into a spacious 
dome, which became the predominant feature both externally and 
internally, Such domes had indeed been more than suggested by 
the early Byzantine and circular churches, but the revivers of 
classic art worked them out with an elaborate care in regard to 
proportion, and often with a success which almost remiuds us of 
the elaboration of the column in Greece. That of St. Peter’s, as 
it is the largest, is, to my mind the finest example that can be 
brought forward. I have endeavoured to procure a tolerably true 
outline, comparing my own sketch with an engraving that appeared 
to me a very exact architectural elevation, aud making corrections 
accordingly. Many prints and drawings make it too round and 
heavy, and most of the photographs I have seen are taken from 
& point that does not show it to the best advantage. But though 
St. Peter's is the finest example,; it is but one out of vast 
nuinber, which exhibit a great variety of forms and proportions, 
nearly all of them pleasing to the eye, and giving quite as much 
character to the Italian landscape a3 the Gothic tower or spire 
does to the English. 

Had the dome been congenial to the Gothic, it would surely 
have been introduced in that style, a style which certainly is not 
chargeable with timidity in adopting new forms and combina- 
tions, The arrangement of the central part of Ely Cathedral 
offered opportunity for its adoption. Yet we find an octagon, 
with a Gothic vaulting adapted to it, in the best way the archi- 
tect could devise, and that architect was one of more than ordi- 
nary fertility of resource. 

Without for a moment depreciating the grandeur of a fine 
Gothic interior, I must observe that the Classic style contains 
elements of at least equal grandeur, if not greater. The churches 
of St. Andrea in Mantua, St. Justina, and the cathedral in Padua, 
are not inferior in solemnity of effect to any Gothic edifice what- 
ever. Had St. Paul’s been carried out according to the design 
preserved by the model, I can conceive no interior that would 
have been equal to it. An impression of vastness would have 
been produced hy means totally opposite to those employed in 
Gothic; and, to judge from the model, even more effective, while 
the variety of perspective views, and the fine alternation of light 
and shade in broad masses, would have given a picturesqueness 
scarcely rivalled in the eminently picturesque Mediseval styles. 
If I am right in believing that there is a picturesqueness of re- 
pose as well as of action, a picturesqueness depending rather on 
breadth and mass than on intricacy and multiplicity of parts, then 
I cannot be wrong in asserting that the Classic may meet the 
Gothic even on ifs own ground, on at least equal terms. 

Still, if constructive considerations should render a pointed 
arch desirable under any circumstances, its admission does not 
necessarily involve that of the whole Gothic system. The pointed 
arch was used before Gothic was developed, and in localities 
which were the Jast to receive the Gothic style. Saracenic 
architecture has the pointed arch, but it is not Gothic, neither 
are those domical buildings in Aquitania which employ the pointed 
arch, without un approuch to Gothic mouldings, in the support 
of their pendentives. But even supposing the pointed arch to 
have belonged exclusively to the Gothic, we may borrow it if we 
really want it, without professing to revive the style. It is not 
an architeeture to pass away without influencing any succeeding 
style; we are not obliged to choose between accepting all or none. 
There is one very important element of Gothic which we should 
be foolish to reject, and of which, if I mistake not, the Renais- 
sance architects saw the value, and hy its means considerably 
modified the rigidity which might have resulted from a strict 
imitation of the ancient Ciassic: I mean the oblique surface of 
decoration. The use of this much facilitates the enrichments of 
our buildings, while we exclude heavy and incongruous ornament, 
and enables us to retain such beauties of Gothic sculpture as 
are not inconsistent with a more severe and refined style. 

As, in advocating the revived Classical style, I would not urge 
the rejection of everything which belongs to the Gothic, still less 
ain I anxious to defend the glaring defects which characterise so 
many specimens of the Classic. I would not perpetuate the cold 
formality of most of our professed imitations of the Greek, nor 
the feeble, unineaning, uninteresting character which prevaile in 
so much of our work that claims a derivation from the Roman. 
But a discussion upon the defects that may be enumerated in 
Classical buildings, and upon the causes which, independently of 
Mediceval sentiment, have tended to bring the Classical style 
iuto disrepute, would occupy a great length of time, and I um 
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not sufficiently master of the subject to enter fully into it. I 


believe, however, the greatest defects in the style are of a super- 
ficial character, and admit of removal. By clearing them away 
we shall give it a vitality and vigour which its evident congruity 
with the practical spirit of the age cannot fuil to preserve ; while 
the consistent stability of its nature, the very reverse of that rest- 
less tendency to change which is one of the essential elements of 
Gothic, will nake it a permanently effective style, at Jeast till the 
present conditions of society become altogether changed. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 


Tuese bridges were not constructed to any great extent until the 
commencement of the present century; np to that period they 
were of rather a primitive character. We hear, indeed, of one 
built in China abont the year 65 a.D., and of several suspended 
bridges in South America and the Indies, in which the chains 
were formed of ropes and barks of trees, plaited or interwoven 
together, so that the roadway was in the form of a caternary 
curve; still, even in those countries, we have instances of the 
roadway or platform being placed horizontally, and suspended 
from the ropes or chains by intermediate rods. Among the first 
iron suspension bridges put up in this country was the Winch 
Bridge crossing the river Tees near Middleton. It was merely 
intended for fuot passengers, being only 2 feet in width, although 
7U feet long. In 1816, a wire suspension bridge was built over 
the Gala Water, of upwards of 100 feet span, at a cost of only 
£40; and another over the Tweed at Peebles in the following 
year, also of iron wire, and about the same span, for £160. 

In 1820, Captain Sir Samuel Brown built a suspension bridge 
over the Tweed in an ingenious novel and manner, for which he bad 
obtained a patent in 1817. Instead of making the main iron 
chains, intended for the support of the bridge, in the form of ropes, 
as had been hithtrto done, he constructed those chains by links 
of iron several feet in length, with holes formed at either end, 
through which he joined them together by means of bolts. This 
bridge, called the Union, is situate close to Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and has a span of 449 feet. It is supported upon 12 chains dis- 
posed in pairs, and placed one above the other 3 deep, formed by 
Jinks of round iron 2 inches in diameter, and each 15 feet lony, 
connected with one anotber by intermediate short links also of 
iron. The suspending rods are of an oval section, and are placed 
five feet apart, every one being attached to a joint of one of the 
three main chains, which are made to break joint, so as to adinit 
of this arrangement. These suspension rods support the roadway, 
which is formed of timber. This bridge cost £50,000. In the 
following year this engineer built the Newhaven Pier, which is 
constructed on the same principle, having three openings, each 
2U9 feet span ; and afterwarda the Chain Pier at Brighton, which 
runs out into the sea a distance of upwards of 1,000 feet, having 
four openings, 225 feet span. In the year 1823, a bridge of the 
kind was erected by Sir Isambert Brunel, with two spans, each 
122 feet ; and the year after (1824) Tierny Clarke constructed 
the much admired Suspension Bridge over the Thames, at Han- 
mersmith, spanning the river by an opening of 422 feet, which 
has stood remarkably well. 

Next in order of time is the far-famed suspension bridge erected 
by Telford over the Menai Straits, for the purpose of carrying the 
Holyhead road, and thus connecting the Island of Anglesea with 
the mainland. This splendid work of art was completed in the 
vear 1825, having been about six years in the course of construc- 
tion. It consists of one opening of 570 feet span. The roadway 
being 100 feet above the level of high water. The chains are 
formed of flat bars of iron 10 feet long, 34 inches deep, and nearly 
an inch thick. There are four rows of chains, each consisting of 
four tiers of bars, ranged one above the other, so that in all there 
are 16 chains: to these, which are passed over the tops of two 
lofty towers placed‘at either side of the straits, and fastened at 
either shore into the solid rock, bars an inch square are attached, 
5 feet apart, for the purpose of supporting the roadway, which 
has two carriage-ways, each 12 feet wide, and a central footway 
of 4 feet in width. The entire weight of this suspended platform, 
including the 16 chains, is about 2,186 tons. The Conway bridge, 
over the river Dee, is also a suspension bridge, and was built by 
Telford about the same time ; it has a span of 327 fect, and like- 
wise carries the great Holyhead road. Sir Samuel Brown then 
erected, in the year 1829, the Montrose Suspension Bridge over 
the Esk, in Scotland, with a span of 412 feet, and a roadway 12 
feet wide. This bridge was all but destroyed during the great 
storm which took place in 1838 ; the platform not having sufficient 
rigidity to witlistand the unequal force of the wind. The engineer, 
Rendel, however, has restored the bridge, and it is thought that 
such a disaster cannot again take place. 

In the year 1829, M. Navier, an able French engineer, to whom 
we are indebted for a valuable work on suspension bridges, con- 
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structed the Pont des Invalides on the suspension principle, over 
the Seine at Paris, with a eapan of 236 feet, and a deflection in 
the catenary formed by its chains, of ubout 26 feet. The Fribourg 
Bridge, which spans the valley of the Sarine in Switzerland, is 
one of the most splendid wire bridges ever built. It was con- 
structed by Mr. Challey between the ycars 1832 and '34. It has 
a span of 870 feet, and the platform is 167 feet above the surface 
of the water, which rums at the bottom of the valley. This 
platform is suspended from four iron-wire ropes, two on each side 
of the bridge. The ropes are composed of 80 wires, each one- 
twefth of an inch diameter, tied np by coils of wire at regular 
intervals ; these chain ropes are made fast to the rock on either 
side, after passing over the tops of the towers. Suspension rods 
are then hung upon the chain-ropes, to which the joists forming 
the roudway are fixed; the cost of this magnificent and truly 
wonderful structure did not amount to more than £24,000. 


—~—— 


CLIMATE IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


At the school of medicine of the Catholic University, the first 
of a series of Lectures on this subject was delivered recently by 
Professor H. Hennessy, F.R.S. 

The nature of the physical influences which act on the human 
system was briefly pointed out, and those conditions of the at- 
mosphere called climate were defined as the special object of the 
lecture. After describing the physical and chemical constitution 
of the atinosphere in its normal state, the lecturer proceeded to 
refer to its yariable conditions. He dwelt at considerable length 
upon the laws of distribution of temperature, and showed that a 
paramount influence was exercised by the water which covers 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface. The conclusions to which he 
had been led in his scientific researches, whereby it appears that 
the water exercises upon the whole a warming influence compared 
to the land, had recently received fresh confirmation from the 
results of observation in the southern hemisphere. As an illustra- 
of this influence during winter, he contrasted our climate with 
that of Central Asia under the same parallel of latitude, whereby 
it appears that Barnaul, which is situate nearly on the parallel of 
Dublin, bas a colder winter temperature by 42} degrees of 
Fahrenheit. Tue general lawe of distribution of temperature over 
islands and continents were illustrated from the shapes of the 
isothermals in Ireland and on the west of Europe. The lecturer's 
a priori law of correlation of isothermals with the cvast, and of 
transportation of their centres towards the pole, was shown to be 
in strict harmony with observations. The connection of the distri- 
bution of tempcrature in time with its distribution in space was 
noticed, and the general rule was shown to hold good, that where- 
ever the mean temperature is raised by oceauic influences, the 
diurnal and annual ranges of the thermometer are diminished. 
Illustrations were adduced from tropical and temperate climutes, 
and the lecture concluded by remarks relative to the moisture of 
the atmosphere and the circumstances which govérn its existence. 


THE GreaT PosTAL AND PASSENGER COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
Lonpon AND Dursuiiy.—Of all the routes, that cia Chester and 
Holyhead is the most important, as by it all the correspondenco 
between the two countries is conveyed, and it has been specially 
organized with a view not only to postal requirements, but also to 
insure for passengers the utmost coinfort and despatch that the pre- 
sent state of science and of railway experience can afford. The pre- 
sent service commenced October Ist, 1860, under a contract entered 
into by the Postmaster-General with the London and North- Western 
Railway Company and the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company. 
By the stipulations of this contract, the distance (330 mites, of 
which 66 are by sea) between London and Kingstown (the packet 
port for Dublin, with which it is connected by a railway 64 miles 
long) must be accomplished in eleven hours, mean time. The trains 
leave Euston-square at 7.25 a.m. (except on Sundays) and 8.25 
p-m., stopping only at Rugby, 83 miles from London, Stafford 133 
mileg, and Chester 177 miles; thence to Holyhead station, 86 miles, 
making the total distance 263 miles, which is perfurined in six hours 
and forty minutes. The time for conveying the passengers and 
mails from the station to the pier, and transferring them to the 
steamer, is about half an hour, which leaves three hours and three- 
quarters for the transit to Kingstewn—equal to a speed of nearly 
nineteen miles an hour. Vhe steamers which perform this service 
are the finest mail packets afluat. They are named after the four 
provinces of Irecland—Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, and Munster. 
The first-named vessel was built by Messrs. Samuda, Brothers, Lon- 
don ; the others by Messrs. J. Laird & Sons, Birkenhead. ‘The en- 
gines of the Leinster and Connaught were made by Messrs. Raven- 
hill, Salkeld, & Co., London; those for the other vessels by Messrs. 
James Watt & Co., of London, and Soho, near Birmingham. The 
nominal power of each pair of engines is 700 horses. The length 
of cach vessel is 360 feet, and their measurement is 2,000 tons.— 
Sir Cusack Roney's ‘‘ Month in Ireland.” 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR INDUSTRIOUS FEMALE BLIND. 


AmonesT the many afflictions with which it pleases the Almighty 
fn His mysterious wisdom to visit poor humanity, perhaps that 
which excites the liveliest sympathy is “the deprivation of sight”; 
and we learn thatin Ireland aloneare to be found some siz thousand suf- 
ferersfrom total blindne-s, independent of the many partially afflicted. 
To provide a house for, to instruct in religion and industrial pursuits 
those in bumble cireumstances 80 afflicted have been the objects of 
a certain philanthropic few of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
persuasions respectively, and our readers are already aware that the 
female section of the former have occupied for about the last two 
years the large building at Portobello-bridge, previously used as a 
hotel, and the latter the establishment in Peter-street, known as the 
Molyneux Asylum. Increasing demands for the reception of these 
poor creatures have, however, necessitated more suitable and exten- 
sive buildings for their accommodation, and in each case steps have 
been taken to secure that end. For the inmates of the Molyneux 
a handsome and spacions structure is now in course of erection at 
Leeson-street (as illi strated, tovether with tha new church in con- 
nection therewith, in ouc number fur April, 1860), and the commit- 
tee of St. Mary’s Catholic Asylum—the other institution alluded 
t» —have commenced the preliminaries for a similar undertaking at 
Harold's Cross. Totally irrespective of sectarian considerations, 
Which under all circumstances are quite outside our province, we 
have to express a hope that humanity will prompt a generous pub- 
lic of every creed to respond to the appeal made to achieve so de- 
sirable an object, and we are pleased to note that so far the finan- 
cial department pro:nises satisfactorily. The subject of our accom- 
- panying illustration is the design for the building so proposed, and 
which according to the particulars furnished by the architect, Mr. 
Charles Geoghegan, is thus described :— 


“The entire range of new buildings presents a frontage to the 
south of 274 fevt by 70 feet in depth, and comprises on the ground 
floor, which is 16 feet in height, a spacious entrance hall, having 
reception hall and porter’s apartments on either side; class rooms 
for adults and children; ample space for trades, music, recreation, 
refectory, baths, and kitchen, offices, schools, and ambulatories. 
The dormitories, lavatories, infirmary, &c., are situate on the first 
and second floors, each storey being 15 feet in height. The cen- 
tral portion of the general composition affording accommodation for 
300 inmates. The convent, which is connected with the main 
building by means of the chapel and central corridors on each 
floor, contains cells for twelve nuns, with community rooms, re- 
fectory, reception room, oratory, and sacristy adjuining the chapel, 
the choir of which has been arranged to form a private chapel to 
the convent, which can be shut off from the central building at plea- 
sure, The tower and steeple forming a picturesque feature at the 
external angle of the chancel. Ample provision for heating and 
ventilation has been provided by means of heated chambers for the 
admission of warm air, and flues for conducting same into all the 
apartments and corridors, with numerous shafts for the extraction 
of foul air therefrom. ‘Ihe building has been designed in the Gothic 
style, of the plainest and most economical character, with due re- 
gard to pictorial effect in the selection of the various materials 
employed; the walls being built of rubble masonry coated with 
white pebble dashing, blue lipestone dressings to all window and 
door openings, quoins, strings, bases, &c., coutrasting forcibly with 
the colourless tune of the main body of the structure. The roofs 
are to be covered with tile slating, having alternate plain scalloped 


courses, surmounted by an ornamental crested ridge of fire-clay 
against the sky line.” 


Before quitting this subject wo may perhapa appropriately submit 
the following paragraphs, quoted from a recently published report 
of the committee, and which will serve to show on what grounds 
cluims for asyistanee iu the undertaking are put forward :— 


*‘The Institution commenced in Lower Dominick-street, in 
August, 1858, with two pupils: in October, 1860, it was removed 
hither, and then numbered 40 3 at present we maintain and instruct 
upwards of 100, many of whom would otherwise be languishing in 
the wards of a workhouse, a permanent burden alike to society and 
to themselves, Although possessing great capabilities for instruc- 
tion, including a perception by the senses of hearing and touch, 
never attained by those enjoying the blessing of sight, the blind 
are, in regard to persunal wants, almost helpless. Their wardrobe 
miust be attended to, their fuod prepared, and, when out walking, 
they must be led; all which circumstances entail an outlay in the 
maintenance of servants unknown in other charitable institutions. 
In addition to this, our poor charge require a very generous diet, 
Inasinuch #8 nearly all uf them have lost their sight in consequence 
of various scrofulous diseases affecting the eve. 

* You will naturally be anxious to know how we progress in the 
two important bianches of the education and employment of our 
pupils. Many of them, vou are aware, pussess considerable talent 
fur music, buth vucal and instrumental 3 and for the cultivation of 
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it every facility is afforded them. They perfurm very creditably 
several pieces of church music,and have given great satisfaction to 
these who have heard them. We encourage as much as possible 
the taste for music, as calculated to soothe and refine the mind, and 
perhaps enable those who possess it to earn their livelihood as or- 
ganists. In the important branch of manual empivyment much 
progress has been made, so much in fact as to encourage us in the 
hope of being able to render numbers of our inmates capable of 
assisting in earning their bread. ‘lhey are at present engaged in 
making plain and fancy baskets, cocoa-nut fibre mats, and ‘every 
kind of knitting and netting. A loom also has been recently 
erected, and is now in active operation. In the commencement, 
owing to the expense of instruction, the unavoidable slowness of 
beginners, and the inevitable waste of material in first attempts, 
these works could not be expected to prove remunerative. A steady ° 
improvement, however, is manifesting itself in these respects; so 
much so, that we thought it advisable to establish a shop, six 
months since, on the premises, which is now most respectably 
stucked by the mdustry of the blind, and which is gradually but 
surely beginning to prove remunerative.” 


THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


A Royal visit on the tapis/ unhappily, as regards us “ Irish,” but 
few and far between ; however, right welcome, and with that warmth 
too which the Irish alone can impart to a greeting, will be received 
the illustrious scion of our beluved Queen, the—according to the 
ordinary course of nature—future king of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Triumphal arches, banquets—in which the hospitality of the liberal 
and most worthy present occupier of the civic chair is sure to be 
foremost—addressrs, memorials, aud other complimentary distincs 
tions will doubtless be the order of the day. In plain truth, how- 
ever, we hope for more than tinsel: Ireland and her- institutions 
merit more ‘‘ Royal” consideration than a passing glance, a smile 
of approbation, an expression of pleasing reminiscences, &c. His 
Royal Highness is endowed by nature with an aptitude to appreciate 
her merits, despite invidious representations elsewhere disseminated ; 
moreover his education, imparted under the auspices of his most ex- 
cellent Queen mother, a pattern in all the relations of life, his expe- 
rience of the world, too, furnishes him with an independence of judg- 
ment unfettered by prejudices, and his illustrious position enables him 
—or shortly will—to “suit the action to the word,” and put good 
wishes into practical application. The exhibitions, viz., the Art and Art 
Manufactures in Kildare-street, and of the Royal Hibernian Academy ; 
our institutions, viz., the Alma Mater, the Royal Irish Academy, 
the Royal Dublin Society, National Gallery and Museum, the 
Museum of Irish Industry, National Model Schools, Law Courts, 
and other public buildings, will be, as usual to all strangers, objects 
of temporary interest, but asa history of Ireland's past and fature 
may be read in each and every of the foregoing, we court from a 
Royal” eye—from the future ruler of the svil—more than ordinary 
study. = 
ESE 


TURN OUT AGAINST A RAILWAY COMPANY. 


THE inhabitants of Kingstown and neighbouring localities have 
long complained of the illiberality of the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway Company, the leaseholders of the line, and they are now 
taking practical steps to remedy their grievances by starting op- 
position steamers and omnibuses. The former will ply between 
the Custom-house Quay and Kingstown and Bray, and be capable 
of carrying 400 passengers each way, besides merchandize, parcels, 
&e., and are after the American fashion, with deck over deck. 
The cest of the steamer “ Dublin’’ is about £4,400, and that of 
the “ Kingstown” £3,600, for the purchase of which and the pro- 
vision of other funds a company has been formed, in which the 
inhabitants of Kingstown are the principal sharelioklders. We ad- 
mire the enterprising spirit of the promoters, which fully illus- 
trates that there is some independent blood to be found in this 
country yet; and, irrespective of all considerations as regards the 
question in dispute, we wish the undertaking every success, a 
result which, for various reasona, would seem to be certuin, xt 
least when stormy or foggy weather does not cause a cessation, 
as no doubt must be at periods of the year. Thousands, possibly 
tens of thousands, are conveyed daily to and fro London and 
Kew, Richmond, Greenwich, Woolwich, &c., by steamers on the 
Thames, and the same principle of locomotion ought to be just as 
acceptable on the Liffey. The committee of management state 
their determination to yo hand in hand with the omnibus pro- 
moters, and an amalgamation is proposed, so that either routes 
might be adopted according to choice. It is to be surmised that 
great local benefits will result to Kingatown. 

According to the latest accounts, the yailway company, at the 
eleventh hour, and possibly yielding td the pressure from withont, 
have signified a desire for a confereuce with the inhabitauts of the 
localities above-named. 
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Ar a recent meeting of the board of guardians of the South Dublin 
Union Mr. Austin gave notice that he would bring forward the fol- 
lowing motion :— 

“ That having regard to the great increase which must take place 
in thé taxation of the citizens of Dublin if the proposed water 
works bill should pass into law, this board do petition Parliament 
against the said bill, inasmuch as there is no necessity for immediate 
legislation on the subject, and as great doubts exist respecting the 
sufficiincy of the proposed water supply from the river Vartry.” 


DEATH OF MB. B. WOODWARD, ARCHITECT. 


WiT# much regret we have to record the death of tlis highly 
accomplished and talented gentleman, so well known as one of 
the firm of Sir Thomas Deane, Son, & Woodward in this city, and 
the author of some of thcir most i.nportant works. 


ON TIE RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS.— 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


On the 28th ult., a lectare on the “ Restoration of Ancient Build- 
ings” was delivered by Mr. Street, from which we collect the 
following :— 


You have no more moral right to touch up or patch the work 
on which an ancient sculptor bestowed his art, thun you have to 
touch up, finish, and repaint the work of a Giotto or a Fra An- 
gelico. They are all works of individual artists ; and, because 
their names happen to be unknown, we are not relieved from the 
duty of preserving them exactly as they have been handed down 
to us. 

The mason must be attentively watched in his mode of doing 
his work : he should (if the old work be good) attempt, as far as 
possible, to assimilate his own to it in every way—in the bond of 
the masonry, in the mode of dressing or working the stones, and 
in the general character of the works.. He should he allowed to 
indulge in no such iugenious devices for spoiling masonry as black 
mortar or ruled: joints; and whether the work be new or re- 
stored, he should be compelled to do it at least as solidly and 
substantially in all respects as the old work. 

Where old buildings are so decayed as to be capable of repair 
only by propping or by rebuilding, the former is yenerally the 
better of the two plans, as still leaving most of the old work in- 
tact. When rebuilding is decided upon, if the stone is not de- 
cayed, and the work very good in its character, every stone of the 
old work should be marked as it comes down, and should he re- 
erected in its old place, and with as little disturbance as possible 
to the old work: this is the true conservative course; but I aim 
not sure that any good example can be given for the course (so 
often taken now) of rebuilding entirely uew work in imitation of 
old work which has been completely destroyed. 

In matters of detail conservative restoration is often possible 
when it is not practised. In stained glass, for instance, Mr. 
Ward gave an example some time ago in an old window which he 
restored for a church in Berkshire which I was restoring, of the 
best mode. A good deal of the glass had heen destroyed: the 
leading still in the main remained; and be releaded the whole of 
the glass, filling in the vacant places with plain glass opaquely 
painted ; and the result was that, at a small expense, we had the 
whole work, and nothing more, permanently preserved, with no- 
thing conjectural, and with a good effect which I should, I con- 
fess, scarcely have anticipated. This work was done under Air. 
Winston's supervision. 

There are many other points on which a restorer should take 
epecial pains to conform to the old example. Wherever old levels 
of floors can be discovered, they should be most carefully copied. 
Old levels are generally well arranged, and not unfrequently with 
great peculiarities. As, for instance, the laying a floor ona gra- 
dual slope up from west to east. Then again the local fashion as 
to such seats, &c., in churches, is generally preferable to any other, 
especially where any example exists in the building under restora- 
tion which ie at all worth repetition. 

Painting on walls should, generally speaking, be carefully 
cleaned ; and, where it consists of figures and subjects, should 
not be restored. If the work be rude, it can hardly be restored 
in a rude fashion without being absard: if its character be good, 
then it is, as I have said elaewhere in reference to sculpture, a 
pity to touch it, lest we destroy any of the characteristic touches 
and fire of the old artist. I have the authority of Mr. Layard— 
than whom no one has more zealously exerted himself in the cause 
of Early Italian art--for saying that the greater portion of the 
damaye which is done to the old Italian frescoes is inflicted by 
their restorers, who recklesfly paint and repair every damaged 
work for which they can induce any one to pay. And the fact is 
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the more startling when we consider that the existing Govern- 
ment of Italy is engayed in putting down the religious orders, turn- 
ing them ont of their houses, and converting the convents and 
churches, which contain the most glorious works of art in the 
world, into stables, barracks, and schools; so that the restorers 
must be actively vicious iudeed who outdo such a Government in 
destructiveness ! 

There is one common reproach in the mouths of those who have 
no feeling for our natiunal antiquities, to which a few words of 
answer are necessary. They assert that all this work of restora- 
tion is unreal and untrue, inasmuch as both our religious lifeand onr 
civil life are quite unlike what they were: they say that the old 
buildings of each class are consequently quite unfitted for our use 
on religious and utilitarian grounds. Inshort, Lord Palmerston’s 
* Civis Romanus sum’ is interpreted literally by them, as it is 
by his lordship, to mean that Roman architecture is the only art 
fit for English citizens, and that we ought no longer to put up 
with any revival of English art. The charge is ingenious, but 
untrue. Take our churches, and in what respect is it necessary 
to alter them materially for modern use? As far asa the church 
is herself concerned, I may safely answer, hardly in any single 
respect need they be altered; for, whilst Ely and Sherborne, and 
a host of smaller restored churches show the perfect liberty which 
she enjoys and allows in their restoration on the most gorgeous 
scale; we hear now, week after week, of gatherings in our cathe- 
dral naves, either in Westminster or Exeter, to hear sermons; or, 
as last week, at Ely and Peterborough, to join in choral practice ; 
so large, that even their spacious areas are not ample enough to 
hold the crowd that throng through their doors. And is it possi- 
ble that this English nation, which prides itself so much upon its 
practical character, should be so unpractical as to go on year after 
year ever moreand more actively at work, restoring and refitting old 
churches, if those old churches are not the most convenient and 
the most suitable buildings that could be devised for their sacred 
purposes? .. . -« 

No work, perhaps, affords better training for an architect than 
the study which is involved in the attempt to become a thoroughly 
good restorer of ancient buildings. He cannot do his work even 
passably well without a hearty luve and reverence for them: thie 
love and reverence cannot be mere abstracting, but must be fol- 
lowed up by active work, active study, sketching, measuring, 
making notes, and thinking well upon and among them. This 
can never be done so well at any time as at firat ; and yet I grieve 
to say that a large majority of young architects go on year after 
year without apparently even so much as thinking of the necessity 
of studying old buildings for themselves, or taking the slightest 
active interest in any work beyond that which is put before them 
in their office. Now what must be the fate of buildings restored 
by a class such as this? Is it possible that they can be well, 
scientifically, or in any respect, properly done? Obviously not. 
Yet Iam within the facts in what I say: I have over and over 
again had applications from assistants in want of employment ; 
and it is a most painful fact that a very large majority of them 
have never studied or sketched any old building, or if they have 
once done so have done it once or twice only in their lives ina 
way so disgracefully careless as to make the hair, stand on one’s 
head at the idea of its being called study at all. Yet every one of 
them would undertake to restore a church with as much sang 
froid as it has been said one of our statesmen would display in 
taking the command of the Channel fieet. We want, also, edu- 
cated clerks of the works and educated builders ; and let me say, 
without any laek of respect for the class, that, generally speak- 
ing, it is much safer to entrust, works of restoration to local 
builders in only a moderate way of business than to large con- 
tractors, who seldom themselves see the work which is being 
executed, and who do not find it worth their while to enter cure- 
fully into those minutico which every restorer of an old building 
is bound to attend to. Our educated architects must educate 
themselves, not in continental examples or from continental 
books, but from English examples and English books. Whatever 
may be the value of foreign study to the architect (and from some 
points of view it cannot be overrated), nothing is more certain than 
it will be of no help whatever in finding out the meaning or inten- 
tion of ninety-nine out of every hundred of our old English 
churches and houses. They are thoroughly national, and all 
their peculiarities are national peculiarities. They have also pro- 
vincial peculiarities, so that none can expect to understand them 
thoroughly, without mastering all their provincial as well as all 
their broader national peculiarities. 

The Pugin travelling fund will, I hope, soon be in existence to 
encourage men in this branch of their studies; though, if the 
entire truth must be told, our art will not prosper as long as our 
students require a premium to induce them to study it. For 
wyself, I should be ashamed of any young student of archivec- 
ture who is content to waste his time and his bolidays in indolent 
and velfish amusements, wien he might, knapsack on back, be at 
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work from day to day, for a month or two in every year at least, 
walking from one spot to another of this glorious country ; guther- 
ing as he goes the information which will enable him in time to 
distinguish himself in his art; whilst the act of obtaining it is as 
full of real pleasure as deer-stalking, climbing Alps, or any other 
athletic work. 

This, then is the sum of what I have to urge; that only after 
diligent study of our old buildings should we ever venture upon 
undertaking the charge of their restoration ; and that the great end 
and object of all our restorations should be to preserve the old 
fabrics in all their old beauty of colour and design for our chil- 
dren's enjoyment. In our new works we have plenty of scope for 
the most ample originality, if we are capable of it. But we 
don’t want to see Venetian Gothic windows introduced into our 
cathedrals or our castles, where they would be out of al! harmony 
with everything that surrounds them, and standing evidences, not 
of our knowledge and our skill, but of our childish conceit and 
affectation of superiority to the men whose work we so obviously 
despise though we pretend to restore it. 


A SKETCH OF THE SCIENCE OF CARPENTRY.*® 


THE art of carpentry is defined by Robison Tredgold and others 
as the art of framing timber for the purposes of architecture, ma- 
chinery, &c., and in general for all considerable structures. Con- 
sidcred us a branch of the art of building, it embraces the con- 
struction of the framing of partitions, floors, roofs, &c. 

It is needless here to enter iuto a description of the various 
kinds of timber used for building purposes, the red and yellow fir 
from the north of Europe being thut most generally used in this 
country. It is easily worked, and very stiff for its comparative 
lightness, and for durability some authors consider it under certain 
circumstatices to last as long sound as oak. 

With this slight futroduction, 1 will endeavour to condense the 
very extensive science of carpentry into as small a space as is 
consistent with clearness, coufining myself to practical remarks 
only, and observing some sort of connection in the arrangement of 
the several contrivances. I will commence with the ordinary 
wood lintel. It is a horizontal piece of timber over a door, win- 
dow, or any other opening built in the wall so as to discharye the 
superincumbent weight. If the wall is very thick more than one 
piece of timber will be required in the thickness of the wall. The 
general dimension is 3 inches thick for an opening of 3 feet, in- 
creasing 1 inch in thickness for every foot or part of a foot over 
the 3 feet opening. When the opening extends to about 12 feet 
or more, the same beam is more commonly called a bres-summer, 
and brings at once into operation the skill of the carpenter by 
strengthening the piece of timber by mechanical means, so that it 
will be able to sustain not only its own weight, but the superstruc- 
ture it has to carry. All horizontal beams supported at their 
ends have a tendency, more or less, to what carpenters techni- 
cally term “‘ sag,” that is, to drop in the middle by the furce of 
their own weight. To counteract this influence, and also to gain 
the greatest effect with the smallest amount of material, recourse 
is had to several expedients, all tending more or less to strengthen 
the beams. The simplest form I know of is to cut down a timber, 
say a foot square, in the centre, reverse the grain or fibres of the 
wood, and screw-bolt them together. The additional strength 
gained by this is certainly not much. The next in order would 
be inserting between the pieces so cut a piece of ouk or wrought 
iron, which certainly strengthens the beam considerably, and is 
freqnently resorted to, but the most scientific manner of strength- 
euiug a beam is by trussing it, an operation which at once intro- 
duces us to two very important mechanical influences, namely, 
compression und tension, which may be readily seen by the ful- 
Jowing illustration :—If two inflexible bars be inclined to an angle, 
and the other extremities secured to another bar, in an horizontal 
position, aud a weight be placed on the angle (or a screw will 
answer the saine purpose), the inclined bars will be ina state of 
compression while the horizontal bur exhibits a state of tension. 

The simplest form of trussing a girder is to divide it into two 
halves, in the direction of its depth and length, and insert between 
them bolts, having properly formed skew-backs to receive the 
ends of the struts, which may be of oak or any other material 
harder than the beam, and when fitted the centre bolt or bolts are 
screwed tight. 

An extra force, you will perceive, is now added to the beam, 
which must be overcome ere the strength of the same, untrussed, 
can be acted upon. 

For ecantling of girders of various spans, see girders for floors 
hereafter, which are copied from “ Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia,” as are 
many of the scantlings for other timbers here mentioned. 

Floors.—The assemblage of timbers used in the formation of a 
floor may be classed under three heads—first, single flooring ; 
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second, double flooring ; and thirdly, double framed flooring. Be- 
fure proceeding further, a few words as to plates. A wall-plate 
is a horizontal piece of timber laid on the walls of a building to 
receive the timbers of a floor or roof. Templates are short pieces 
of timher, sometimes laid under the ends of girdera or other tim- 
bers, when no wall-plate is required ; it should never be less than 
three feet long. Wall-plates and templates must be propor- 
tionately larger as the length and weight of the floor increases ; 
their seantlings will in this respect vary from 44 by 3 to 74 by 5. 

1st. Single Flooring.—1s formed with joists reaching from wall 
to wall, where they rest on the plates, in common work they are 
simply spiked to the plate, in better work, they are notched to 
the plate and spiked. 

The intervention of flues, &c., will frequently prevent the endé 
of joists resting on the wall-plate. In such cases a piece of timber 
called a trunmer is framed and secured with a wedge into the 
nearest joist, which is then called a trimming joist. The other 
end of the trimmer frequently rests on the wall only, but it should 
be properly notched or secured to an iron corbel, and not go in the 
wall (this corbelling would also serve very well, for corbelling of 
wall-plates but a brick corbelling more equally distributes the 
bearing.) All trimmers and trimming joists, on account of being 
weakened by mortices, should be half an inch thicker than the 
other joiste. Herring-bone strutting is introduced in single floors 
wher the bearing is over ten feet, and when well fitted and se- 
cured, it stiffens the floor considerably, Single floors should nut 
be used for floors beyond a bearing of 15 feet. 


The following table of scantlings for joist will be found useful : 


Length 6 feet... ar was .. 6 by 2 
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2nd. A Double Floor.—This floor is formed of three bearing 
timbers, a binding joist (which ia in reality a girder); a bridging 
joist notched to the binder, and a ceiling joist also notched to the 
binder. (The manner of notching was shown ina sketch.) There 
are two or three ways of notching the ceiling joists. hey are 
plainly notched and spiked to the under side of the binder, or they 
ure notched to a fillet nailed on the binder, and they may be what 
is called ** pulley morticed” into them; that is, there is a chase 
cut in the binder long enough: to allow of the tenons of the ceiling 
joists being obliquely introduced into them and driven up to their 
places. 

The scantling for timbers of this kind of floor will be the same 
as given for double framed flooring, of which it is a species. 

Double Framed Flooring.—I1n double framed flooring the binders 
instead of resting on the walls are generally framed into yzirders 
reaching from wall to wall. Bridging juists are the same as de- 
scribed for single flooring. 

In a single joisted floor, the whole weight of the floor being 
equally distributed along the whole line of the wall, it certainly 
hus the advantage of a girder framed floor where the weizht is 
transmitted by the girder on a portion of the wall only, and it is 
also usually considered that a single joisted fluor is, in proportion 
to the cubical quantity of wood it contains, stronger than a trumed 
floor. But, as Tredgold observes, when the bearings of the joists 
become considerable, the ceilings of the single joisted floors are 
liable to be affected by the natural movements of the timber, and 
at all times it is easier to execute the works required to prevent 
the transmission of sound in a framed than ina single joisted floor. 

Practically the limit for the bearings of a single joisted fluor 
seems to be fixed at from 20 to 24 feet; for although it is possible 
to obtain timbers deep enough to carry the loads of floors of 
larger spans ; yet the depth becomes so considerable as to render 
the use of framed floors preferable, even without reference to the 
danger and incouvenience from the shrinking aud warping of the 
joists. 

A span of more than 24 feet can rarely he accomplished with 
ordinary timber girders, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
resort to the use of trussed cast-iron or wrought-iron girders. 
Of these the wrought-iron girder, from its lightness and elasticity, 
is very rouch used. 

Partitions. —The framework of timber used for dividing the in- 
ternal parts of a house into rooms is called a partition or quartered 
partition, so named from tle use of small timbers called quurter- 
ings ; and when having a solid basis throughout its whole lenyth, 
it requires littleskill in the formation, and is gencrally constructed 
of quartering which rarely exceeds 44 inches by 3 inches, unless 
required for very large partitions. A piece of timber is fixed 
upon the wall which is deuominated & cill, and a corresponding 
piece above called a bead, into which the ends of the quartering 
are framed ; occasionally an oblique timber is inserted in the form 
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of a strutt, which gives additional strength to the partition. 
When the partition is to be lathed and plastered only, the door 
and end posts for an ordinary dwelling-house are generally made 
4 inches by 3 inches, the heads and cills the same, the filling-in 
timbers being 4 inches by 2 inches, and about 1 foot apart. When 
the partition is to be what is termed brick-nogged, that is the 
interspaces of timbers filled in with brickwork, the thickness of 
the partition will require to be half-brick thick, and the interspaces 
of timbers arrange! so as to take two or three bricks. 

When a partition haa to be formed where it is not desirable to 
support it from below, it must not be allowed to give any of its 
weight to the floor, but assist in supporting and carrying the floor 
above if required. To do this the partition is formed into a truss, 
the ends of which are supported upon the main walls of the 
building. 

The principal objects to be rememhered in the construction of 
framed partitions are to throw the whole weight of the partition 
and what it has to carry upon some principal wall or part of the 
building. The simplest form of accomplishing this is where the 
head and cil! ie secured with iron straps to the angle posts, a king 
post is framed in the centre to receive the ends of the braces ; 
the bottom ends being well secured to the cill, the quartering is 
then filled in, and materially tends to stiffen the framing. 

The use of iron rods with king and queen heads is much used 
now, and has the same advantage here as in the rorf of screwing 
the joints of trusses firmly into their position. With these few 
remarks, which are necessarily incomplete, I will pass on to the 
next division, which is roofa, where I will more particularly 
describe the several ways of connecting the ends of timbers to- 
gether. : 

I have not given any scantling of timbers for trussed partitions 
on account of the variety of circumstances that influence their 
construction, for what would answer in one case would not in 
another. 

Roofs.—There is nothing in the whole system of carperitry re- 
quiring more careful consideration than the construction of the 
roof, for upon its proper formation depends the stability of the 
building and the safety of those for whose shelter it is designed. 
The first thing I would call your attention to will be ‘‘ the pitch” 
required, and that most consistent with the covering employed 
and the vicissitudes of this climate. It should never be hidden 
from view like an anworthy object not fit to be looked upon, nor 
ornamented with useless decoration that cannot be seen. A very 
lively writer of the day observes—‘ It seems, therefore, a gross 
violation of the principles of taste in architecture to take away 
or hide the roof of a house ; and it must be ascribed to that rage 
for novelty which is so powerful in the minds of the rich. Our 
ancestors seemed to be of a very different opinion, and turned 
their attention to the ornamenting of their roofs as much as any 
other part of the building. They showed them in the most con- 
spicuous manner, running them up to a great height, broke them 
into a thousand farciful shapes, and stuck them full of highly- 
dressed windows. We laugh at this, and call it Gothic and 
clumsy ; and our great architects conceal the roofs altogether by 
parapets, balustrades, and other contrivances. Our forefathers 
certainly did offend against the maxims of trne taste when they 
enriched a part of a house with marks of elegant habitation which 
every spectator inust know to be a cumbersome garret; but their 
successors no less offend who take off the cover of the house alto- 
gether, and make it impossible to know whether it is not a mere 
screen or colonnade we are looking at.” He further says—‘ A 
house without a visible roof is like a man abroad without his hat ; 
and we may add that the whim of concealing the chimneys, once 
so fashionable, changes a‘ house to a barn or storehouse. A house 
should not be acopy of anything. It has a title to he an ori- 
ginal; and a screen-like house anda pillar-like candlestick are 
alike solecisms of taste.” Referring again to the inclination of a 
roof. I will here mention the angle of inclination with the hori- 
zon adopted in different countries :—In Greece it was from 12 
degrees to 16 degrees; in Rome usually 23 degrees or 24 degrees. 
In England high-pitched Gethic roofs are seldom more than 6 
degrees, or equilateral; a very good inclination, and one very 
commonly used, is to make the height of the roof two-thirds the 
span. A high-pitched roof will undoubtedly shoot off the rains 
and snows better than one of a lower pitch. The wind will not 
so easily blow the rain in between the slates, nor will it have su 
much power to strip them off. Taking roofs generally we may 
divide them into three kinds—1. The gable-ended roof; 2. The 
truncated roof; 3. The curb or Mansard roof. Each of these may 
have their ends cut off. If the same inclination as their sides, 
which ina square building would form a pyramid, in an oblong 
roof, the angle formed at the top is called the ridge, and that 
formed by the meeting of the sides the hjps. 

Ist. The Gable-ended Roof.—This is the simplest form of roof 
for buildings of small span. They are formed of wall-plates, 

bedded upon the wall, to which the common rafters are notched 


and spiked. In Gothic roofs they are mostiy continued to the 
exterior of the wall, to which a trongh gutter is fixed ; the upper 
end is cut so as to abut to the ridge piece to which it is spiked. 
There is generally a space of 1 foot between each rafter, and to 
every fourth or fifth rafter is attached a tie generally termed a 
collar ; it is halved and dovetailed to the rafters, and secured 
with oak pins or screws. If it were required to hip this roof, the 
wall-plate would be continued round the wall, and secured where 
they lap over each other at their ends by being halved and firmly 
screwed together. They are further secured by the angle-tie, 
which is also halved and dovetailed to the wall-plate, and a small 
timber called a dragon-beam receive the foot of the hip rafters. 
The angle-tie and dragon-piece are not used in Gothic roofs ; being 
seldom or never hipped, there is no occasion for it. When the 
ceiling is required, sey half way up the roof, the ceiling joists may 
perform the office of collars, and be attached to each pair of com- 
mon rafters; and when the rafters are plastered to the whole 
height, the collars or ties may be about 5 feet apart. It is not 
advisable to use this roof for spans exceeding 18 feet or 20 feet 
at most. The bearings of the rafters may be further shortened by 
using a purlin notched to the top of the collars. 

When the span of the roof exceeds 20 feet, it should be formed 
of trusses, quite independent of the rafters. The simplest form 
of truss is that with a single king-post, tie-beam, a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, a pair of strutts, purlins, common rafters, &c. 

The tie-beam extends from wall-plate to wall-plate, to which 
it is cogged, so it ties the wall in at the top, and receives the 
outward thrust of the principal rafters, and so converts it into a 
vertical pressure. There are many ways of connecting the prin- 
cipal rafters with the tie-heam. I will give but one, which is 
called in carpentry the true joint for a rafter foot, and is used 
hy the best London carpenters for all oblique thrusts. It is se- 
cured by a wrought-iron strap with wedges, or by a screw-bolt 
going through the two timbers. It becomes necessary to provide 
for what is termed the sag or sinking of the beam in the centre, 
and for this purpose the king-poet is introduced, which is sus- 
pended, as shown from the apex of the P rafters, and from this is 
suspended the tie-beam ; it is further secured with a wrought-iron 
strap and wedges at the lower end, which is framed into the tie- 
beam. The head and foot of the king-post, you will observe, bas 
abutments for securing the ends of the principals, and for strutts 
which divide the bearing of the principals ; these projections are 
termed joggels, into which the rafters and strutts are firmly 
framed and bound with an iron strap, having three branches to 
secure the rafters and king-post. Sometimes the king-post is 
exchanged for two queen-posts, when the span of the roof is in- 
creased, and the tie-beam requires suspension from more than one 
point, this introduces the collar-beam to retain the queen-posts in 
their position, and another timber at the bottom, called a strain- 
ing-cill. The auxiliary, or cushion-rafters, to which the purlins 
are fixed, have been used by some architects for additional strength. 

This mode of trussing answers well for a truncated roof, where 
the collars may be cambered toa fall for the lead covering. 

The next form of roof I will draw your attention to is the curb 
roof—that invented by Muansard, sowetimes called the Mansard 
roof, after the name of its inventor—essentially a French roof, and 
a very good one it is. When sleeping apartments are required in 
the roof it certainly affords more space than any other form: its 
construction in every way meets the requirements of science. It 
forms ample means by its dormer, windows, &c., for appropriate 
decoration, and well contrived to bear the vieissitudes of this cli- 
mate, and deserves to be more generally used. 

It is formed of two pair of inclined planes, not unsimilar to four 
sides of a regular octagon. The upper rafters are called curb 
tafters, and a plate receives their ends, and is called the curb 
plate. When the bearing of the top inclines are long, they may 
be formed into a king-post truss, the apace between the two ties 
being the height of the storey, and in large roofa would form the 
partition dividing the rooms. And the system of trussing ex- 
plained, described for partitions, can be well practised in this form 
of roof. I will conclude these very incomplete remarks on this 
class of roof by calling your attention to one or two speeimens of 
the finest roof carpentry in this country. 

One is the roof of the Birmingham Theatre, constructed hy 
Mr. George Saunders. The span is 80 feet and the trusses are 
10 feet apart. It is one of the boldest and lightest roofs in 
Europe. The contrivance for taking double hold of the wall, 
which is very thin, is excellent. 

Similar this in span, and probably a finer specimen of carpentry 
and appropriation of the roof space, is that of Drury Lane Theatre 
—80 feet 3 inches span, and the trusses 15 feet apart, constructed 
by Mr. E.G. Saunders. “It is probable,” says Tredgold, “ that 
this roof has not its equal in the world for lightness, stiffness, and 
strength. (The scantlings of the timbers, &c., are given in Tred- 
gold and Gwilt.) The main is co judiciously framed that each of 
them will safely bearly a load of nearly 300 tons. 
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In Gothic roofs the general principles of framing are somewhat 
different to what I have deacribed ; in those the timbers are ge- 
nerally unwrought and hidden from view. Inthe Gothic roof it 
is different ; the timbers are carefully wrought, sometimes beau- 
tifully moulded and carved. They exhibit also a system of truss- 
ing of the highest order; and the roofs of Westminster Hall, 
Hampton Court Palace, and Eltham Palace, Kent, are among the 
finest opened timbered roofs in Europe. 

Taking Gothic open roofs generally, they have a tendency— 
from their construction—to exert an outward thrust on the wall, 
to counteract which the walls require to be made thicker, and 
further strengthened by buttresses where the trusses rest upon 
the wall; hence the roof with a tie-beam and a medium pitch 
has the advantage of a high-pitched Qothic roof, iu having greater 
strength with a smaller quantity of material. 

I will here introduce one or two of the principles of Gothic 
roof as executed at the present day. The simplest form is put- 
ting a collar about half up about every fifth pair of rafters, or to 
each pair if the cash will admit. It is a common form for old 
chancel roofs in small parish churches. It may be considerably 
improved by using a pair of strutts, which brings the tie of the 
roof nearer the wall-plate. These may also form trusses upon 
which to bridge the purlins, and they receive the common rafters 
as in other roofs. The first of these examples may be further 
strengthened by the introduction of a circular brace, which takes 
the furm of a Gothic arch, and is firmly screwed to the collar 
and principal rafter, and frequently has a bearing much below the 
wall-plute. Hence the wall above acts as a dead weight to 
counteract the thrust common to its construction. It will be 
readily seen what an important part this circular brace performs. 
Upon their stiffness depends the proper tying-in of the walls of 
the top. This bracing may be used in many forms, but the re- 
sult must be the same, or it does not fulfil its office. It affords 
ample scope also for ornamentation, which our ancestors appear 
to have well appreciated. 

To give you anything like an account of the complicated in- 
genuity displayed in the different ages of Gothic carpentry, is far 
beyond the limits of this introduction to the science generally ; in 
fact, a large volume, and a very popular one too, on Gothic car- 
pentry, as worked at the present day, I think is much needed. 

Before quitting this subject I will mention the hammer-beam 
roof and the low pitched roofs common to late work. These 
were often formed (I muy. say generally) without any truss, an 
assemblage of girders, purlins, and rafters of sufficient scantling 
to bear their own weight and what they had to carry. Fre- 
quently the ceiling of these roofs are beautifully panelled and 
very effective. 

The hammer-beam truss consists in its simplest form of a pair 
of principal rafters and collar, with two beams projecting from 
the wall at right angles to the wall-plate, and from which the 
truss is braced, as before described. With these passing notes I 
must conclude my brief sketch. I could have written much more 
on the subject had space permitted ; and in endeavouring to sim- 
plify my subject I fear I have been tedious to our senior friends. 
However, I trust it may elicit some discussion for our mutual 
benefit. 

I have purposely omitted a very beautiful system of carpentry 
practised by the French engineers, De Lorme and Eny, &c., think- 
ing it a subject worthy of a separate paper. 


LAW NOTES. 


Kempston v. Butler.—Jn this case, the particulars of which have 
been so repeatedly before the public that it is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate them here, 

The Chief Justice delivered the judgment of the court. His 
Lordship having gone very fully into the facts and the law, said 
that, 80 far as the court could see, upon the present count at com- 
mon law, there was no liability upon the owner of the party, wall, 
which, in the event of taking down the adjoining bouse, threw 
upon him solely and exclusively the expense of maintaining, prop- 
ping up, and suppofting that party wall. The question was, not- 
withstanding that the custom which had been set up, and which 
had existed in the city of Dublin, was the court at liberty to hold 
that the custom, as Jaid in the declaration, was a reasonable one. 
There was no doubt that the reasonableness of the custom was a 
matter of law. There was no allegation whatever in the present 
pleading* that this was a custom in Dublin binding the owners of 
property. It was alleged to be a custom binding on the builder 
only, and, if it was valid, it stiould be one as far as the court had 
any means of seeing on the present pleading, confined to the care 
of a builder taking down a house for the purpose of erecting 
another. Assuming, then, as he was bound to assume, that no ob- 
ligation existed at common law on the owner, no statement had 
been made of the custom in terms binding the owner. Was it 
therefure a reasonable custom that a builder, who was merely em- 


ployed for the purpose of taking down:a house to build another, 
had thrown upon him the onus which did not exist at commun 
law. and which the owner of that house must have had in him- 
self? The court had come to the conclusion that such a custom 
was not a reasonable one, and could not find any sufficient reason 
that would justify them in holding that it was so. Upon the whole 
of the case they were of opinion that that custom was contrary to 
the rights of property and to the common Jaw of the land, and, 
therefore, notwithstanding the finding of the jury, they should act 
upon that opinion, and, the second count being good, order a trial 
“de novo.” 

Judge Christian delivered an able judgment, and concurred, a3 
did the rest of the court, in the decision of the Chief Justice. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


In re J. A. Bergin.—The court passed the final examination, 
and granted an immediate certificate. 

In re Noble Tulbot.—The insolvent was @ carpenter and builder 
in Clanbrassil-street. His discharge was opposed on behalf of a 
Mr. Johnston and of John Ouseley Bonsall, who applied for poeses- 
sion of the house and premises in Clanbrassil-street. The insolvent 
alleged that Mr. Bonsall had made an illegal seizure on his chattles, 
and that an action was pending against him. 

His Lordship adjourned the case tili November next, in order that 
the insolvent, in the mean time, might mvke any arrangement he 
could. 


Hotes of Meto Works. 


A new church is to be erected in the town of Augher according 
to plans and specifications furnished by the architects to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commiasioners. 

A new building for the Christian Brotheis’ schools has been re- 
cently completed at Tuam. 

A new model national school is to be erected at Lurgan by the 
Board of Public Works, and the same body are also receiving 
tenders for extensive gas works at the College of Maynooth, and 
for an infirmary at same establishment. 

The first stone of a new Wesleyan Methodist Chapel has been 
laid at Salt-hill, Galway. Style geometric decorated Gothic. 
Mr. Tarleton architect; Mr. Geo. Glanville, of Ballinasloe, the 
builder. 

A new Wesleyan Chapel is also to be built at Rathdowney, 
Queen’s County. Style Tudor Gothic. Same architect and 
builder. 

Sundry works are to be executed at the churches of Larne, 
Layde, and Portglenone. county Antrim; Moyntaghs, county Ar- 
magh; Ballyhalhert, county Down; Clifden and Killeroran, 
county Galway; Omeath and Termonfeckin, county Leuth ; Bally- 
oive, county Mayo; and Achonry, county Sligo, under the direc- 
tions of the architects to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
tenders will be received till 22nd inst. 

Additions are to be made to the women’s dining hall of the 
North Dublin Union Workhouse. Tenders to 19th inst. 

The new Catholic church of St. Mary, at Granard, is progress- 
ing under the direction of the architect, Mr. John Bourke. The 
site, which is said to be most advantageously circumstanced, was 
presented gratuitously by the uncle of Col. Greville, M.P. The 
style is transitional—between the first and second periods of 
pointed architecture ; the plan cruciform, containing uave, aisles, 
transepts, side chapels, chancel, baptistry, sacristy, tower and 
spire, porches, &c. The internal length is 120 feet, and 82 feet 
across transepts ; breadth across nave and aisles 54 feet ; height 
to apex of roof about 58 feet; the tower and spire will stand ut 
the ungle of one of the transepts facing the main street of Granard, 
and will rise to a height of 170 feet from the surface, crowned hy 
a rich“‘medisval cross, and decorated with spire lights, niches, 
&c. Rich traceried windows will light thechancel and side chapels, 
triple lancet windows will light the aisles, and double lancet win- 
will light the aisles and clerestory. Cylindrical stone columns, 
supporting lofty, pointed arches, will divide the nave from the 
aisles. The roof will be of open timber work. 

The foundation-stone of the new cathedral church of Clogher will 
be laid on Tuesday next. 

A handsome organ has been erected by Messrs. White, of 
Bishop-street, in the chapel of the convent of St. Mary, Kingstown. 

Messrs. Moore, Brothers, have been declared contractors for 
the Finn Valley Railway, a distance of fourteen miles, connecting 
the village of Finn, in the county of Donegal, with the Derry 
line at Strabane. The same contractors are at present engaged 
laying the line from Natan to Clonsilla, and the Litfey branch 
from Midland Great Western Railway. In the latter case we 
can bear personal testimony to the spirit with which the work is 
being pushed forward. 
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The works connected with the new hotel at Bray, on several 
occasions noticed in this journal, are progressing rapidly, upwards 
of 100 artizans and labourers being employed thereon. The third 
storey ia already far advanced. : 

Very extensive additions are about to be commenced at Messrs. 
Berry’s, Arran-quay. ‘The adjoining houses will be taken down 
and rebuilt uniform with their present frontage, and a long range 
of stores will be erected in the rere, extending into Church-street. 
Mr J. S. Butler, architect ; Mr. Wm. Huzhes, builder. 

Estimates will be received up to the 22nd inst. for works to be 
executed at the church of Holy Cross, Tramore. Mr. A‘Carthy, 
architect. 

Mr. Richard Allen, the extensive merchant tailor and draper, ia 
having the front of his establishment in Sackville-street attractively 
decorated, uuder the direction of Mr. Gibson, of Mary-street, painter, 
&c. Iwitations of various marbles—in which Connemara green 
forms an important proportion — are introduced, and the Caryatic 
figures over the Corinthian columns, which flank the great window 
on the first floor, are being highly bronzed. As yet we cannot 
speak with confidence of the effect, as the scaffulding is not yet 
removed, but may probably do so by-and-bye. 

It is expected that the second line of rails now being laid on 
the Dublin and Wicklow line, between the metropolis and 
Bray, will be ready for traffic on the Ist prox.; also that the 
portion of the line to Rathdrum will be opened likewise. 

The preliminaries for constructing a line of railway between 
Killyleagh aud Crossgar are progressing satisfactorily. The for- 
mer town is said to be beconiing a prosperous place. 

The preamble of tne Cork und Macroom Ruilway Bill has been 
declared proved. The Cork, Blarney, and Macroum Railway Bill 
was thrown out. 


tage seacrents arenes 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS FOR HOUSE-TOP TELE- 
GRAPHS. 


Ir is stated that, yielding to the earnest representations of the 
occupiers of houses in this city upon which rest telegraphic poles 
connecting the various railway termini, the Castle, &c., the com- 
pany have consented in each case to place lightning conductors. 
A writer in « recent number of the Daily Express says, ‘* That 
ina very heavy storm the lightning played with picturesque, but 
alarming fitfulness along the wires, darting from house to house 
and street to street, to the consternation not only of the occupiers, 
but the passengers.” The Building News, however, pointe out 
the danger of the improper application of such supposed precau- 
tions in the following terms :— 


“ The lightning-conductors supposed to he so great a source of 
tafety will prove only the means of increasing the danger, unless 
they are composed of }-incl: copper rod carried down 60 or 70 
feet into the earth to insure constant moisture. If that precau- 
tion be not taken, human life and household property in the neigh- 
bourhood of inefficient conductors will be in more danger than be- 
fore, owing to the severity with which the ‘lateral discharge’ 
always takes place. In considering this matter, so serious to the 
public generally, it should be recollected that the ordinary tele- 
graph wires at the regular stations are always connected with the 
earth, and yet they fail to carry off more than an insignificant 
portion of a flash of lightning. The public must, therefore, be on 
its guard against any make-believe conductors, because telegraph 
companies will be ready enough to escape the necessary expense, 
if they find that any sham will prove satisfactory, until tle 
‘ avenging fluid’—as Mr. Wreed, in his letter, more profanely than 
logically termed the dangerous flush—causes not only consterna- 
tion, but actual destruction. 

‘< In the provinces a telegraph wire passed near a gas-pipe, and 
a few feet further on was connected to the earth. The lightning 
struck the wire, the lateral discharge entered the leaden gas-pipe, 
made a hole through it and lighted the gas, fortunately, it was 
immediately extinguished by those present, or the pipe must have 
been melted and the house probably burned to the ground. This, 
we understand, is not a solitary instance of the past, and it is just 
a3 likely to happen again in the future, fur if the lightning strike 
a pole on the top of a house it would to a certainty make for the 
gus-pipes, and should they be of lead, as we have already sug- 
gested, the most destructive consequences may ensue. 

‘** As this is a question possessing great and general interest, 
and as ‘ everybody’s business is nobody’s,’ under these circum- 
stances, perhaps, we may be excused in asking Dr. Faraday to 
favor us with his opinion on the subject for publication, in order 
to set the public mind at rest by explaining the nature of ‘ lateral 
discharge’ in this respect, and enabling householders to test the 
assurances of telegraph agents and the experience of engineers 
employed by telegraph companies.” 


Mr. E. P. Gribbon, architect, las removed his offices from 57, 
Lower Gardiner-street, to his residence, 72, Stephen's-green. 


COLUMN FOR CRAFTSMEN. 
MASONRY AND BRICKLAYING. 
(Continued from page 532.) 

THE antiquity of bricks seems to be coeval with the first edifices 
after the deluge—the tower and city of Babel, and most of the 
early structures of Egypt, being built of them. The sizes varied 
in a greater proportion than those of modern manufucture, but 
according to Pliny, those most in use were a foot and a half long 
and a foot broad. There are also evidences of bricks being shaped 
in circular and other moulds for the formation of columns, &c. 
The bricklayer’s art has attained great perfection, and his work 
in regard to permanency, and not unfrequently architectural 
beauty, may compete with that of the etonecutter and the mason. 
In laying bricks there are four kinds of bond—viz., English, 
Flemish, herring, and garden wall—the first consisting of a row 
laid lenythwise, calied stretchers, crossed transversely and alter- 
nately by other rows called headers, the second where header 
and stretcher are placed alternately in the same course. The 
standard thickness of a brick wall is in reality 13} inches, or a 
brick and a half, but is most commonly assumed to be 14 inches, 
being on the surface 164 feet square, and producing, according to 
the practice in England, a rod of 2724 square feet, or 306 cubic 
feet: To construct a rod of brickwork about 4,500 bricks (vary- 
ing, however, with the sizes manufactured in different localities), 
and mortar composed of 1 cwt. of stone lime and 24 loads of sand 
will be necessary. Throughout Ireland, the ordinary measure 
adopted is a perch of 21 feet in Jength, 1 fuot in height, and 9 
inehes in thickness ; the custom also is—as in several provincial 
places throughout the kingdom—to include the openings as solids. 
A 4-inch wall is reckoned two-thirds of a 9-inch wall, and a 3-inch 
half a 9-inch wall. In the centering of sewer vaulting half the 
arch is allowed, and in groin vaulting the whole arches are usually 
done at so much per, according to their class, splayed jambs, 
cant quoins, &c., by the running foot. In some parts of Ireland a 
very superior material of brick is produced, about the best being 
that manufactured in the county Dublin, the next that of Athy— 
the sizes of the moulds, however, are smaller—Tullamore, &c., 
&e., all of which are of a grayish colour. Belfast yields bricks 
of an excellent quality, and of reddish colour chiefly, which con- 
tributes an appearance of warmth to the buildings erected there- 
with, also, when judiciously disposed with those of other colours, 
admirable architectural effect. Terra Cotta may be regarded as 
a species of “ brick” material, and has been adapted as a substi- 
tute for brick dressings in many public buildings in England ; 
but we are only aware of a single instance in or near this metro- 
polis—viz., a church at Kingstown, designed by Messrs. Barry 
& Brown (Raffles Brown)—in which it has been employed. We 
may perhaps appropriately remark here that the manufacture of 
this article has been brought to a high state of excellence by 
some English and Scotch firms, and we were greatly pleased both 
with the character of the designs and the quality of varivus arti- 
cles in that line during a recent visit to the establishment of Mr. 
Blashfield, at Great Marlborough-street, London, a fact with 
which we desire to acquaint our professional readers specially. 
About the most stupendous and at the same time the most ad- 
mirably executed piece of brickwork in the three kingdoms is the 
metropolitan terminus, of the Great Northern Railway, at King’s 
Cross, which comprises a lofty central tower, with two great 
semicircular arches of, we believe, 70 feet span, each abutting 
against smaller side towers projecting beyond the face of the 
building, aud producing a whole, which for suitability of charac- - 
ter and meritorious combination of architectural arrangement to 
an engineering requirement is unsurpassed. The system of build- 
ing brick walls either by leaving spaces between the external and 
internal faces, or perforating each brick separately, has of late 
years come greatly into favour ; the advantages it would seem to 
present being much saving of wateriul, and though rendering the 
mass lighter, adding greatly to its stability, as has been proved 
by experiment ; moreover, as a preventive against damp, the prin- 
ciple is considered to be effectual. The prices of bricks, like every 
other article employed in building construction, vary—the best 
county Dublin stocks being sometimes as high as 30s. per thou- 
sand and as low as 26s., the place, or worst burned portions of 
the kiln being, however, much cheaper, but these latter are un- 
suitable, except for inside linings, purtitions, &c., &c., aud even 
then are of a very perishuble character. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the above society was held in the Museum 
Building, Trinity College, on the evening of the 12th inst. 

The chair was occupied by the President. 

Mr. Bateman read a paper, by himself and Mesers. Barton and 
Dopping “ On the Chair of Kildare.” 

The Chairman observed that Mr. Bateman and bis colleagues 
were deserving of great credit for the valuable information they 
had afforded on this interesting subject. 

The President read a communication “On the occurrence of 
Oligoclase in the Gneissose Granite of Castle-Caldwell, in Fer- 
managh.” 

Mr. J. B. Jukes, M.A., read “Notes on some points in the 
Geology of the County Antrim.” 

A vote of thanks was passed to the learned professor for his inte- 


Yesting paper. 


nena | 
“THE BUILDING NEWS.” 


Ir scems somewhat like a formal introduction by a third party of two old 
friends, for us to draw public attention to a periodical thoroughly established, 
and tho excellence of which has placed it beyond the reach of critical disqui- 
sition; however, adhering to the maxim that “a good thing cannot be done 
too often,” we cluim permission to endorse an approving scntiment unlversally 
and unexceptionally felt of the ability and spirit with which this professional 
organ has been and fe being conducted. Ferhups we were amongst the first 
in this city, or country either, to whom the earliestinumbers of the Land and 
Building News found their way, but since then the proprietors, changing their 
tactics with.“ the spirit of the times"—and wiscly too, as circumstances have 
proved—detennined on the pursuit of a course less divided, and omitting the 
former department, launched The Buikdtng News in ita integrity. With Aaad, 
head, and heart all combined, they huvo skilfully, energetically, and honestly 
pushed the undertaking, relying for public approval on genuine merit alone, 
and disdaining the courting of popularity by pandering to the tastes of a scc- 
tion, or sacrificing independence of principle at the slirines of other objects. 
The path presenting itself to be trodden by this journal a6 initio, was by no 
Means a sinooth one, and was disputed ut every step in its course by that host 
of opponents which prejudico—as we know well—continuually raises up; how- 
ever, spurred on by cxtraordinary energy of purpose, and determining never to 
cry “hold, enough,” 7'he Building News was pushed from one degree of excel- 
lence to a higher and a higher, until It renched “the goal of success” most 
triumphantly. Whether we regurd it in the editorial or illustrative depart- 
ments, the award of mcrit is perhaps equally applicable, it being evident from 
the character of its contents—original, independent, and racy as they are—that 
u galaxy of tulent must be present on the staff, and in the Jatter we may 
without invidiousness chronicle a fact which must be conceded, that ander the 
auspices of its conductors the art of wood engraving has been brought to a 
degree of perfection us yet unattained by any other journal fz the world. Asa 
gencral rule, too, it may be assumed that wherever first-class ability and enter- 
prising spirit are to be found, 50 also is the nobility of nature—“ ygencrosity of 
purpose’—usually present; and this charactcristic we have personally expe- 
riencod to be one of the distinguishing traits of our cotemporury in question. 
Creeping in our own infancy, and before we attained our second age, a helping 
hand from an adult friend was most acceptable; and this we desire specially to 
record was on more than one occasion, in the shape of friendly notice and quo- 
tations, cordially extended by The Building News. When kind spirit ts mani- 
fested, It would be ungracious not to openly acknowledge and reciprocate It, 
and the opportunity is in this instance doubly gratifying, as it can be done 
without an error of judgment. We sball always regurd The Buikling News as 
un esteemed friend—a senior in cvery respect—in whose well-being we expe- 
rience a lively interest. 


Miscellaneous. 


The following brief account of Ernest Slingeneyer’s picture has 
been received from the architect of his Majesty King Leopold :— 
“ This grand historical painting, by one of the most eminent artists 
of Belgium, represents the heroic death of Jean Jacobson, of Ostend, 
at the siege of that city in 1622. Jean Jacobson, a celebrated 
mariner, sprung from an ancient and noble Belgian family, was 
captain of a Spanish vessel, in which alone fer sixteen hours he 
maintained a fight with nine Dutch ships. Hesinks three of them, 
then, seeing his deck in possession of the Dutch boarders, he sets 
fire to the magazine and biows up his ship rather than surrender.” 

The whole of the masons in London, and a large number of the 
bricklayers, plasterers, painters, and carpenters, struck work on 
Monday morning last, the masons’ committee withdrawing their 
men from every firm within the postal district who refused to pay 
on the terms of the compromise offered by them, viz., 63. per day 
for five days, with 8s. for the half day on Saturday. 

MONUMENT TO THE EARL OF GLENGALL. — A massive 
monument, sarcophagus-shaped, and composed of Aberdeen 
granite, has been placed in Caher church-yard, close to the vault 
where repose the ashes of the three members of the Glengall 
family there interred. The mausoleum stands opposite the old 
castle of the Barons of Caher, a title that afterwards lapsed into 
the higher distinction, the earldom of Glengall. — Clonmel 
Chronicle. 

EXHIBITION OF 1862,—This building progresses with rapidity, 
the question raised by Mr. Donaldson, district surveyor, having 
been satisfactorily settled. The bills of quantities include 5,000 
tons of concrete, 60,000 tons of bricks, 22,000 tona of mortar, 
10,000 tons of irun-work, and 609 miles length of painting, 500 
tons of shect glass, aud 600 tons of plain glass. . 


Art Union or Great Bairain.—The drawing of prizes, num- 
bering upwards of one thousand, and comprising several purchases 
at the Royal Hibernian Academy Exhibition, is announced to take 
place in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on the 29th inst. 

WituaM Darean. — The name of an Irishman of whom his 
country may well be proud, cannot be more appropriately intro- 
duced than in connection with the locality of Bray. Although the 
works of William Dargan may be seen in almost every part of 
Ireland, it is here that he has of late years concentrated all his 
energies, now removed almost entirely from the active pursuits in 
which he was engagod fur upwards of thirty years. Under his 
guiding cye, and by the judicious investment of his abundant 
capital, a small and comparatively obscure village has been 
rapidly converted into a charming marine outskirt of Dublin. 
Although Mr. Dargan’s operations only commenced in 1856, Bray 
already abounds with well built villas and terraces, and possesses 
a population which promises to increase as rapidly as that which 
flowed into Kingstown after the completion of Mr. Dargau’s first 
great work in Ireland—the Dublin and Kingstown Railway. Mir. 
Dargan, now in his sixtieth year, isin the enjoyment of vigorous 
health, and we are sure that all who know him, whether personally 
or only by fame, unite in the earnest hope that he may, with his 
clear head and warm heart, for many years to come, co-operate in 
advancing the material development, as well as the intellectual im- 
provement, of his country.—Sir Cusack Roney's “ Afonth tn Ireland.” 

THE PRIVATE TELEGRAPH. — Recently in Edinburgh Mr. 
Bartholomew, telegraphic engineer, exhibited Wheatestone’s 
private telegraph in the police board-room, before the Lord Pro- 
vost, magistrates, and several other gentlemen, with a view to 
the adaptation of the system to the police stutions. Its advan- 
tages lie in the facts that anyone who can spell may send or re- 
ceive a message ; that the source of the electric power is perina- 
nent ; and that the operation is certain. The apparutus is divided 
into three parts—the communicator, the indicator, and the alarum. 
The communicator, generating the current by magneto-electrie 
induction, exhibits a series of keys representing each letter of the 
alphabet, with the numerals. By depressing those keys the signals 
are communicated to the distant station, The indicator, or * re~ 
ceiving apparatus,” is a liandle like that of a clock, pointing to 
any letter which may be represented, whilst the alaruin is an in- 
genious arrangement for calling attention. The experiments gave 
grcat satisfaction, the superintendent of police having found that 
even on the first trial he could telegraph with unerring accuracy. 

New MAIN Sgwers.—Various works of sewerage improve- 
ment in this city are at present in progress, or in contemplation, 
some of the most recently authorized being in connection with 
Chancery Place, Mountrath, and neighbouring streets, Great 
Britain, Marlborough, Cumberland, Wicklow, Duke, Dawson, 
and Dominick-streets, Bayview Avenue, &c., &c. 

CurraGu or KitpaArge.—Return of all expenses connected with 
the erection of permanent and temporary barracks, huts, stabling, 


&c., on the Curragh of Kildare, and for all other works and ser- 


vices in the formation of the camp there, including cost of drain- 
ing, paving, and supply of water, to the 3lst March, 1861 :—Bar- 
racks, £5,829 9a. Gd. ; huts, £152,428 3s. 8d. ; schools and churches, 
£5,427 1s. 9d. ; supply of water, £12,308 9s. 10d.; drains, &c, 
£8,555 7s. 9d.; forming roads, &c., £5,856 48. 8d.; rifle ranges, 
£2,121 178. 5d. Total, £192,821 143. 2d. 

EXCAVATIONS IN DERRY CATHEDRAL— RELICS OF THE 
StgrGce.—In the course of the excavations which have been going 
forward in the cathedral of Derry for the purpose of effecting 
architectural repairs, a great variety of remains connected with 
the sieve of 1688-89 were discovered hy the workmen empluyed. 
In addition to some coins of James II. and William III., a large 
quantity of human bones were turned out, evidently tbose of 
parties who had been buried inside the edifice during and after the 
siege. The graves of Baker and Browning were uncovered, but 
closed up aguin, and several other coffins were found, particularly 
one, bearing on its centre the letters ‘* M.S.” aud beneath this 
inscription a representation of a liuinan heart, with four darts 
striking out from it in a diagonal position. Below this point were 
the figures 1729, formed of round topped brass nails, and the 
whole quite distinct. Numerous other remains were disinterred, 
and carried out into the churchyard, to the place known as the 
stranger's burying ground, where they have been lying ever since, 
exposed to public view, and are, it is said, to be reinterred in this 
undistinguished locality. Other reports, which we forbear to 
notice, are in circulation, and the public feeling has been a good 
deal excited by the more than unceremonious manner in which 
these memoriuls of the defenders of Derry lave been treated by 
the parties in temporary charge of the cathedral, of course under 
the superintendence of the ecclesinstical ‘* powers that be.” 

A glass steam engine is on exhibition by the Bohemian troupe 
of glass olowers at the Cooper Institute, New York. It is a com- 
plete transpurent, low pressure, working engine, with all the inner 
parts, valves, &c., of course, visible. — Scientific American, 
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DEATH IN THE BARRACKS. 


EVELATIONS startling and of considerable moment, as 
ae simultaneously affecting the existence of an important sec- 
tion of the community, and the vital element of our national 
strength, have just issued from that instructive oracle, the ‘¢ Blue 
Book.” Great Britain glorifies her soldiers who bleed and die in the 
cause of loyal devotion ; she perpetuates their memories by marble 
monuments, and decks with laurels the brows of the survivors. Yet 
she compels these brave defenders of Queen and country to endure 
at home, during their period of comparative rest, that which is of 
more constitutional detriment than the snow-filled trenches of Sebas- 
topol or the burning plains of India. ‘ Grim-visaged death” hovers 
in the homes of the stalwart, and, laying his fatal hand on his 
victims, prematurely hurries them one by one into eternity, and this 
too under the—assumed to be—improved regime which modern science 
has secured in the construction of barracks. It needed no great ex- 
ploration of the buildings so appropriated, in the salubrious localities 
of Ship-street and Linenhall-street, respectively, in this city, to be- 
come convinced of the fact that in every respect are they unsuitable 
as human habitations, and more especially so for those who, more than 
others, require the invigorating influence of good air and plenty of it. 
Of the former, the commissioners appointed to make a thorough in- 
spection of all the barracks say in their report, ‘‘ They overlook a 
street of filthy houses, behind which pigs are kept, and nuisance is 
experienced when the sties are cleaned ;” and of the latter, that 


they are “ enclosed among civil buiidings in one of the worst dis- 
tricts of Dublin, and consist of a number of small closed courts, 
obstructing the external ventilation. It can only excite surprise 
that such a building was selected for such a purpose.” Even irre- 


spective of sanitary considerations altogether, what conclusions as 
to demoralizing tendencies may be drawn from the recorded sentence 
“+ in one of the worst districts of Dublin?”—a fact too notorious to 
require further comment. ‘The same strictures might not seem to a 
casual visitor to apply to other barracks, for instance the “ Royal,” 
which are far more happily circumstanced as regards site, yet a peep 
into the interior seems to justify the commissioners in reporting that 


‘‘the buildings are crowded together, and are inferior in sanitary 
arrangement. There are narrow dark lanes between lofty three and 
four storey buildings, without any outlet sufficient to prevent stag- 
nation of air. ‘Tho men's rooms on three sides of the cavalry 
square are over the stables. he barrack rooms in the Royal and 
Palatine squares have windows only at the back. ‘There are rooms 
in the corners and lower Hats of the squares, dark and tncapable of 
ventilation, and which are hardly fit for human halitation.” In the 


case, however, of the Linenhall and Aldboro’ Barracks it is but fair 
to remove from professional officials the stigma which so justly ap- 
plies in the other cases, by reminding the public that they were 
designed for totally different purposes—one for commerce, and the 
other a baronial mansion—their adaptation for homes for the sol- 
dier being a matter of temporary necessity consequent on an in- 
crease in the garrison during troublesome times. We have no 
desire, however, to exonerate the higher officials from censure for not 
—after those troublesome times had passed away—adopting measures 
for the removal of defects, if practicable, and if not, for not either 
abandoning the buildings altogether or reconstructing them on 
orthodox principles. The latter alternative would seem not quite 
altogether to harmonize with the opinion of the commissioners as to 
to the skill of our modern architects, for they say that ‘‘the best 
barracks are not those of receaé construction, but they are to be 
found among the Irish barracks built in the end of the last century, 
or in the beginning of the present onc.” But again they admit that 
“some of the plans, especially those of certain Irish barracks, are 
good, conventent, and well-adapted fur securing the healthiness of the 
buildings.” Considerable additions have been recently made to 
Beggars-bush Barracks, which are situated in a decidedly healthy 


locality —almost a suburb ; and in alluding to them the commiasion- 
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ers remark, that ‘they affurd an excellent example of a good ar- 
rangement of ablution accommodation, but that the distance between 
the opposite windows, 32 feet, is too great for the height of thie 
room.” 

A local contemporary, treating of this subject, makes a sweeping 
assertion as to the source of blame for the causes above enumerated, 
and, evidently misinformed, puts the saddle on the wrong horse ; we 
quote the following paragraphs :-— 

‘Every page proves either that Government architects of modern 
times know nothing of sanitary laws, however glibly they might lec- 
ture on them, or that Government inspecturs were singularly care- 
less in the performance of their duty. 

The unwholesome barracks are those erected in modern times, since 
the Irish Board of We:ks has been made subordinate to a London 
Depariment.” 

Neither Government architects nor the Board of Works officials 
have had anything to do with the construction of the buildings in 
question, which is exclusively provided for by the Engineers of Her 
Majesty’s War Department, and for the defects therein the latter 
is, therefore, wholly responsible; bat now that attention has been 
aroused, we hope to see the most energetic measures adopted for the 
expulsion of the evil demon that has been so long invisibly, but 
aurely, completing his destructive work. 

We shall have much more to say on this and kindred subjects 


anon. 
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THE CENTRAL HALL OF THE EXHIBITION. 
NO. I. 

Our previous notice of the Exhibition of Art and Art Manufac- 
tures, now open at Kildare-street, in this city, being—as intended 
—only a resumé of its principal features, we propose to detail the 
contents of each department more minutely in a series of articles 
commencing herewith, but previously a few particulars relative 
to the history of the project and the building itself may prove 
desirable. The yard—in which were formerly held, under ** the 
open canopy of heaven,” the Royal Dublin Society’s periodical 
shows of cattle, and situated to the rigit of the entrance to their 
premises in Kildare-street—having been recently covered in, it 
became the Agricultural Hall, and with certain restrictions as 
regards height, already expressed, is a suitable apartment for the 
purpose. When, however, the question of bolding an exhibition 
of urt manufacture was first suggested, about this time twelve- 
months, after the arrangements of preliminaries as to @ minimum 
guarantee fund of £5,000 — but which subsequently excecded 
£9,000—it became necessary to add galleries and refreshment 
rooms to the original building, and this has been accordingly done 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. Clarendon, The Roval 
Dublin Society are trustees of the funds connected with this exhi- 
bition, and reserve to themselves the right of disposing as they 
may think proper of the surplus receipts over all expenditure ; 
but their committee of manufactures was authorised to vote a sum 
of £300 towards the project. It will be seen that the society’s 
position was clearly defined, and judging from the ruccess so far 
attendant, there can be no reasovable doubt but that a large in- 
crease to their coffera will be acquired at the conclusion. On 
Friday, the 24th of May last,—her Majesty’s birth-day—the 
exhibition was maugurated by his Excellency the Lord Lienten- 
ant, and has since been open every day—except Tuesduys and Fri- 
days, when the charge is half-a-crovon, and a musical performance 
is given—and occasionally in the evening, by gas light, at one 
shilling admission. The building occupies an area of about 236 
feet by 107, and comprises nave and aisles, with spaces between 
in which the galleries are formed above, and underneath are 
afforded stalls for exhibitors, the roofs having semicircular ribs 
springing from corhels cast on the metal columns, and all the 
timber work in connexion therewith is decorated in gay and ap- 
propriate colouring. ‘The systems adopted for lighting by through 
lanterns at the top of nave and aisles, though the lownesss of the 
galleries causes some darkness, and for ventilation by a series of 
louvres above, are effeciive. We now proceed first to examine 
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This apartment is in point of size the principal, and is the first 
attained from entrance doorways. All the heavier class of goods 
are arranged therein; numerous glass-cases occupy the centre, 
together with a fountain of tasteful design, exhibited hy Mesars. 
Edmundson and Co. (manufactured by Messrs. George Smith and 
Co., of Glasgow, and illustrated in this * journal for March 
and May, 1860), perpetually playing its jets, which are re- 
ceived below in a basin containing some fancy-coloured fish, and 
a variety of charming specimens of sculpture are introduced at 
regular distances at the sides of each passage or aisle so formed, 
the spaces to right and left respectively under galleries being 
amply filled with a very choice collection of miscellaneous articles. 
On entering, the first object presenting a sub‘ect lor critical ex- 
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amination is the South Kensington Museum collection, comprising 
works in metal, Damascene, and niello, watches, jewellery, cvins, 
and gems (amongst which is a Queen Anne’s farthing), medallions, 
goldsinith’s and electro work, exquisitely wrought, a variety of 
miyriicent pottery, Wedgwood ware, old Sevres porcelain 
(amongst which is a vase valued at £1,000, and lent by her Ma- 
jesty), glass, sculptures in ivory and wood, leather work and 
bookbinding, lacquered work, textile fabrics, &c., &c., in fact 
constituting an interesting exhibition in itself. The goods dis- 
played by Messrs. Edmundson and Co. (No. 54) occupy a most 
prominent position to the left of the hall, and are distinguished 
for great excellence both in design and manufacture, the bronzed 
furniture especially, which we believe to be from the eminent 
Colebrook Dale Company. In the corresponding stall at opposite 
side Messrs. Gunn and Sons, of Westland-row, have a large col- 
lection of musical instruments, including a grand square pianoforte, 
by a New York manufacturer, and several by Kerkman and Son, 
Hopkinson, &ec.; and adjoining the latter is also an extensive 
variety of ironmongery goods from the establishment of Mr. J. 
Maguire of Dawson-street. The superiority of Irish hosiery 
manufacture is well illustrated in the specimens contributed hy 
Mr. Appleyard, and a very beautiful selection of Irish poplins, 
together with lace, embroidery, fancy needlework, &c., is to be 
seen in the case of the Commercial Hall Company. Passing 
again to the right of the Hall we notice a crowd of eager admirers 
congregated round stall] 81, where Mr. Brunker, in addition to a 
collection of electro and silver plate, modern and antique jewellery, 
&c., exliib'ts some highly ingenious mechanical clocks; in one 
case several birds of beautiful plumage, warbling sweet notes, 
and hopping dexterously from bough to bough, and in another a 
violoncellist of the monkey tribe performing, as may be judged 
from his grimaces, evidently to his own intense delight, both re- 
markable for their fidelity to nature. Iu the furniture depart- 
ment, Messrs. P. Brown (59) and Fry (72) are respectively pre- 
ewinent, the collection of the former in marquetrie, buhl, ebony, 
satin and tulip woods, carved oak, antique beaufets, &c., being 
such as we have never seen surpassed, and of the latter, espe- 
cially the carved oak cabinet, for Sir C. W. Domville, Bart., and 
ihe chimney-piece for Sir John Carden, Bart., displaying high 
artistic taste and delicacy of design combined witb great manipu- 
latory skill. The public are invited to witness the progress of the 
manufacture at Messrs. Fry’s factory at Kevin-street, and we 
shall pay an early visit. Messrs, Young and Groves are also 
highly creditable exhibitors in this line. A beautiful assortment 
of ironmongery goods, Roman and Grecian marbled baths, &c., 
is on view at the stall of Messrs. Hodges and Son—a very old 
and respectuble establishment ; and in the next compartment 
Mr. Scates exhibits a variety of musical instruments, including “a 
family of concertinas.” Messrs. Austin have an important dis- 
play of dressing and travelling cases and various works, both in 
wood, leather, and bog oak, bijouterie, &c.. executed in tbe cha- 
racteristic style of that eminent firm, perhaps, without prejudice, 
the first in their peculiar line in the city. In building materials 
the exh.bition is by no means as important as we should have 
wished, but we notice that the extensive importer, Maurice 
Brooks, contributes a goodly stock of marble chimney-picees, as 
also do Mr. Colles, of Kilkenny, and Mr. Hibson, similar articles 
of very choice manufacture ; and Mr. Lavender (although admit- 
tedly ina very disadvantageous position) has some terra cotta 
vases and pedestals, which are well worthy of inspection. In 
the manufacture of glass, the well-known Worcester and Dublin 
house of Kerr and Co., has a magnificent collection ; and Messrs. 
Gregg and Son, both here and in the gallery, display on their 
stands the manufactures of France, Boliemia, Dresden, England, 
&c., and which attract much admiration. The electro-plate of 
Messrs. Elkington, und Co., and the jewellery and silver articles 
from the establishment of Mr. Wm. Acheson, T.C.—an active 
member of the committee—are remarkable for tbeir excellence. 
Except to note that lace in all its beauty and unapproachable in 
excellence by any other country but poor Ireland, that from 
Limerick especially is seen to perfection in Messrs. Forrest and 
Co’s case, and that the specimens from the Ladies’ Industrial 
Depository are highly commendable, we shall not tarry further 
at present in this apartment, but will resume with consideration 
of the sculpture and other features in next number. 


Were To sur A Waten.—" The practical utility of a good watch — the 
habits of regularity it generates, and the advantages of the punctuality it 
assists in securing—are facts proved beyond a doubt. The establisliment, then, 
where, at a rensonable charge, these advantages can be obtained, must be 
worthy of attention. At Mr. Benson's, 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, and 46 and 
47, Cornhill, E.C., may be purchased the chronometer for sixty guineas, the 
mechanic’s watch for two guincas, and the various other kinds of watches 
(duplex. lever, horizontal, or vertical) at various prices—all displaying the 
utmost finish and superiority of manufacture.""— Daily 7 

Benson's lilustrated Pamphlet, post free for two stamps, is descriptive of 
every construction of watch now made. Watclies safe by post to all parts of 
the globe, 
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CLONTARF. 


THB retrogradation of this suburb, whether comprehended under 
the Howth or the Vernon estates, becomes more apparent with 
each succeeding season, as numerous structures—for years totter- 
Ing and nodding obeisance to ‘‘ mother earth”’—at length become 
wholly uninhabitable for man or beast. Glancing along the main 
road, which is flanked by a vast expanse of sea, and commands 
magnificent views of the coast and Dublin and Wicklow moun- 
tains, Killiney, Sandymount, &c., what a series of wrecks is pre- 
sented to view? the first of importance being the block of cabins 
between M‘Knight’s, the grocers, and St. Edmund’s, the residence 
of Mr. Graham Lemon (who, by the way, we learn is desirous of 
extending his enterprise to this locality); aguin, between Beach- 
field and the chapel-house square, in many instances roofless, and 
all more or less in ruins ; again, between the latter and the police 
barrack, ditto repeated ; and again, between Rutland-terrace and 
Mr. Gaussen’s houses, all in the very perfection of dilapidation, 
and not to be equalled by the most wretched hovels in the Liber- 
ties. We have no desire generally to question the right of estate 
owners to act as they please, and as may appear most conducive 
to their interests; but in this instance interference on the part 
the press is justifiable, as there is a strong public feeling in favour 
of improving this suburb, and even since we first called attention 
to certain ‘ restrictions,” overtures have been made, but ineffec- 
tually, to build on and improve the very ruinous sites above alluded 
to. For the misguided principle prevailing we are at a loss to ac- 
count, as it requires no force of logic to prove that the annual 
value of the estate would be doubled—nay, trebled or quadrupled 
—within a very short time, if an opposite course to that now 
adopted were pursued; and as long as the same state of things 
exists we shall not fail to recur to the subject again and again. 
Some years ago it was contemplated to build a boat slip, which is 
very much wanting, but it never was executed ; and along the 
entire shore, up to the Bull-bridge, some two miles in Jength, there 
is not a single landing place for the purpose, except opposite Fort- 
view-avenue, where a narrow platform for bathers is fixed after a 
rough and ready fashion. How strangers stare when they see 
the hangers-on about Dollymount plunge up to their middle in the 
tide on the arrival of each row boat from Ringsend! How charac- 
teristic of Irish customs say they! And that within three 
miles of the metropolis! The bathing boxes and their appoint- 
ments, at the Crescent, are an outrage on common decency, and . 
ought to be suppressed by the police, or new ones of more suit- 
able character substituted; and the general accommodation in 
that regard for both sexes is notoriously defective, and presenting a 
marked contrast to that at the south side. Other purtions--viz., 
“ Bachelor’s-walk,” and what we understand is ostentatiously styled 
“the flower of the property” (the blighted flower interpose we), 


‘beyond the moat fleld ; and again, the rookeries termed ‘‘ Snug- 


boro”—happy appellation that—off Vernon-avenue—are almost 
reprehensible in their sanitary dis-arrangements, the human kind 
living promiscuously in cabins with pigs and horses, and all revel- 
ling, as it were, in squalid filth. Experience has shown that 
where encouragement ia afforded to the Irish to be cleanly in their 
habits and dwellings they can be and are so; but here, indeed, is 
@ palpable pretext for indulgence in their besetting sin. We 
have not yet completed our survey of this outlet, and, acting 
on the suggestion of a correspondent, it is quite possible we may 
accompany our next chapter with sllustrations of its antiquities. 


LAW NOTE.—COMMON PLEAS. 


Bentley v. O’ Rorke.—Messra. Bentley, the proprietors of ex- 
tensive property at Foxrock, and the well-known house and land 
agents, auctioneers, &c., of Grafton-street, in this city, sought to 
recover from Mr. O’Rorke—a gentleman who had recently com- 
pleted a dwelling-house at Dalkey, for the erection of which he 
had contracted witb Mr. Robinson, a builder, since become a bank- 
rupt, A sum of £78 5s. 3d., the value of bricks manufactured 
on the land and supplied by plaintiffs to the bankrupt, and for 
which, as alleged by them, defendant had undertaken to pay out 
of the moneys of the bankrupt, held in defendant’s hand during 
the progress of the work. Defendant denied any undertaking 
whatever, which was the main point at issue, and bad paid the 
bankrupt in full for the amount of his contract. 

On behalf of the defendant, Mr. Raweon Carroll, architect, 
and Mr. Patterson, building surveyor, together with other wit- 
nesses were called to prove the value of the work executed by the 
bankrupt for the defendant. The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs. 

Benson. v Craig.—This case, which was an action for slander 
against Mr. John Craig, of Cork, against Sir John Benson has 
been amicably settled, Mr. Craig having expressed his regret that 
in the heat of the moment he should have used any expressions 
reflecting on the plaintiff, of whose conduct and honour he always 
had the highest respect. 
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THE DARK AGES OF ARCHITECTURE.*® 
(Continned from page 537.) 

Tits period, then, upon which I would now dwell, this twilight 
of the “dark ages” which I bave taken for my subject, is that 
generally known as the Kenaissance or the revival of Classic art. 
It is true that in Italy, the whole surface of which was strewn with 
fragments of Roman work, Classic tradition seems always to have 
sat like a nightmare upon its architecture. ‘The mighty flood of 
life which seems to have throbbed through the arteries of Northern 
Europe appears to have been checked in its passage through the 
gorges of the Alps, and to have exercised but slight effect below 
them, and never entirely to have succeeded in supplanting the in- 
fluence of the antique; it succeeded in duing so to the greatest 
extent in the thirteenth century, and with much grace for a 
time fused the two styles, but soon it began to hanker 
azain after its old love, and we begin to find the mouldings of its 
Gothie buildings becoming poor aud weak, and its parts and pro- 
portions betraying more of the Classic elements. In Venice, 
which, from its position, was not so etrongly exposed to this in- 
flucnce, and which was greatly under that of both the Gothic and 
the Byzantine, we find in the Ioge’s Pulace a moat valuable and 
nervous example of medissval building, unsurpassed in the bold- 
ness of its mouldings and detuil ; yet, if we consider the general 
asnect of the domestic architecture of that city, we shall find 
little of the variety which was so marked a characteristic of 
Northern Gothic, it being similar detail to that of the Doge's 
Palace that we find repeated everywhere, while thut of the 
churches of the Frari and those of the same date are strikingly 
inferior. In Verona we find another most valuable local develop- 
ment of. Gothic, particularly artistic in its treatment of coloured 
material and sculpture, still an under-current of Classicism, is 
evident throughout Itulian work. In the Cathedral of Milan it 
has dehbased it so far as to render it only worthy of being a model 
for confectionary. 

In Florence and in Pisa we are so entranced by the wealth dis- 
played in their buildings, of painting, and sculpture, and precious 
coloured materials, that we are consoled for the want of pure 
mediwval feeling and boldness in the bandling of the architectu- 
ral detail in such works that pretend to be Gothic, and in the 
host of false facades to the churches in the other towns, such as 
we sce fignred in the plates of the works of Hope, Gally Knight, 
and Street, we see furcshadowed the childish shamelessness of 
sham which mainly characterises the later works of the Renais- 
sance, and those of the ‘* dark ages,” which ignores the certainty 
of being found out the instant the spectator turns the corner of 
the building. In the Loggin de Lanzi, by Orcagna, we find dis- 
tant traces of the Roman impost between the columns of the 
arches; while his San Michele, in the tabernacle and the tracery 
of the windows, presents us with work we might almost mistake 
for that of Batty Langley. 

In the pulpit by Andrew Pisano, in the cathedral of Pisa, we 
see in the figures and draperies of the bas-reliefs, evidences of 
an already too absorbing study of the antique, in contrast with 
the vigour shown in the beasts upon which the alternate columns 
rest, where the eculptor has evidently treated them con amore, 
and rather with the traditional mediwval feeling, while the 
cupitals of the columns are almost as bad as the Roman compo- 
site, and the weedy apologies for cusped trefvil arches are the 
only and fading traces of Gothic forms. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century there arose a furor 
for the study of classic literature (which, indeed, had been more 
studied during the middle ages than we generally credit, but 
then in a healthy way as food to be digested, and not so insanely 
bolted after the manner of bookworms as afterwards), antique 
manuscripts became eagerly searched for and pored over hy the 
literati ; fragments of sarcophagi and every productions of Rome’s 
New-road masons’ shops were studied by sculptors, and voted to 
be admirable precedents ; the ruins of the Coliseum, of the tem- 
ples of the Forum, and of the triumphal arches, were diligently 
examined, and their proportions meusured, and admired out of 
all proportion with their merits, and, as ill-lnck would have it, 
a somewhat dogmatical treatise upon architecture, by an old gen- 
tleman who lived during the unpropitious days when Augustus 
had just strangled the Roman Republic, and who wae, doubtless, 
a highly respectable member of a very worthy profeasional body 
at that time, was jus€ then brought into fashion, and a number 
of suggestions that he had made for the guidance of his pupils 
and professional brethren, whom he had the sense to see (tor he 
was a very sensible man) were u%t to be trusted to think for 
themselves, were propounded as a code of laws to regulate archi- 
tectural practice, and to serve as canons of taste. ‘The works of 
Vitruvius have since passed through many, perhaps too bighily 
ve'ued, editions, while a cotemporary architectural romance, 
“Tbe Dream of Polypholus,” which is replete with urtistic sug- 
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gestions, bas passed through too few. Most fortunately the 
painters were not so successful as the sculptars and architects in 
their researches after the antique, and thoroughly can we sym- 
pathize with Rio, who, in his “ Poetry of Christian Art,” re- 
joices that no picture by one of the celebrated masters of antiquity 
was brought to light. ‘ For,” says ‘he, * had this been the cuse, 
modern art would bave been in possession of a model, from which 
an unalterable rule of taste, and av unerring theory of the beau- 
tiful, might have been deduced and applied to painting.” It waa 
owing to this want of success on the purt uf the painters, and to 
their being forced to trust somewhat to their own resources, that 
their art flourished longer than its sister arts, and that iu dying 
it shone, as the dolphin is said todo, with brighter lines than 
during its life, casting not incousideruble radiance over the decuy 
of the rest. 

It was then the unfortunate discovery, galvanising and deifica- 
tion of the exhumed bones of Classic, or, to speak strictly, Roman 
art, which was the veritable Gorgou’s head that paralyzed true 
and healthy art. Its iufluence was doubly fatal; first, by sub- 
stituting precedent for thought, and, secondly, by substituting 
second-hand paganism for Christianity. Que result of the undue 
regard for precedent was, that the people (for whom artists ourhe 
to paint, sculptors to carve, and architects to build, rather than 
for their own compcers) caring comparatively little for the de- 
faced has-reliefs and broken columns, whose storics had become 
obsolete and who-e purpose was unintelligible to them—and the 
subtile mysteries of proportion being beyond their coinprebension, 
or, at any rate, but a smull compensution for the loss of the 
human interest and phonetic power of the class of buildings to 
which from mediceval times they had been accustomed—Legan to 
lose all intereat in the works which they saw rising around them. 
They found that these very learned architects shot completely 
over their heads, and that when they asked for artistic bread, 
they got nought from them but stones. Certainly we do not hear 
of bed-ridden old men asking to be brought daily to look upon 
any of the masterpieces of the Renaissance, as lad been the case 
with the Campanile of Giotto, at Florence; for in truth theirs 
are not “bright, smooth, sunny surfaces of glowing jasper ;”’ 
they have no “spiral shafts and fairy traceries” for the eye to 
delight in, but rather uncouth, rugged, prison-like rusticated 
walls and flowering cornices, such as those of the Palaces of the 
Strozzi and Ricardi, at Florence, and of the Farnese, at Rome, 
which plainly told them ‘ we were built to keep you out.” And 
even if any, from the love of novelty, should in those days, as 
some I am aware from the force of prejudice have been in these 
days turned from the Doze’s Palace aud St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
to the contemplation of the Library, by Sunsovino, on the oppo- 
site side of the Piazetta, one would think that when the natural 
surprise at seeing so many almost identical females, angelic by 
virtue of wings alune, somewhat awkwardly cramped into every 
pair of spundrels throughout the building, had subsided, and when 
sufficient pity had been hestowed upon the Cupids in the frieze, 
each condemned to bear in symmetrical balance, on cither side of 
him, a swag of flowers altogether too heavy for his size, that the 
proportions of the building, admirable though they may be, would 
not detain a spectator Jong after he hud exhausted the iconogra- 
phy which is so happily suggestive of its literary destination. 

The consequence of all this was that the public ceased to usk 
for pleasure or instruction at the bands of architects, and the 
latter forgot that it was their duty to tender it, and, as if in re- 
venge, hedged themselves about with a set of rules (the obser- 
vance of which could, of course, only be appreciated by the 
initiated)? in oblivion that art should “ pierce directly to the sim- 
ple and the true.” 

But the substitution of second-hand Paganism for Christianity 
was even more fatal than the slavish adherence to precedent. It 
is absolutely impossible to produce good work without fuith in 
what one is attempting to realise. In such faith had lain 
the strength of the eurly painters, in whom we can excuse 
shortcoming in their powers of execution for the sake of 
the purity and earnestness of their aim, for while men wrought 
in the spirit of the statement of Buffalmacco, recorded by Vasari, 
viz. :—** We painters occupy ourselves entirely in tracing suints 
upon the walls and on the altars, in order that by these 
means men way, to the great despite of the demons, he 
drawn to virtue and piety,” and so long as the intention of works 
of art remained the sume as that named in an inscription over tha 
doorway of 8. Nixier, at Troyes—viz , that three windows bad 
been painted from * servie de cutechisine et instruction du peuple” 
—we may foretell their success, and that, step by step, they will 
overcome the difficulties and technicalities of their profession 
without the uid of infallible precedents from the antique; but 
when they hegan to pander their art at the bidding of priucely 
patrons to tie representation of the labours and loves of Hercules 
and Venus and other of the gode and gudidesses of Pagan mytho- 
logy, we may as easily prophecy that notwithstanding such 
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splendid genius and wondrous powers as those of the artists who 
congregated about the corrupt courts of Leo X. and the Medicis ; 
the system has become rotten to the core, the lamp is flickering 
with an unhealthy excitement, which but preludes the speedy ex- 
tinguishing of the light altogether. Such was the fact which 
ensued, the very prowess of Raffaelle and Michel Angelo seemed 
to prevent their successors from making use of the powers they 
undoubtedly possessed. They prated of the composition, the 
drawing, the coloring, and the chiaroscuro of thelr great masters, 
and humbly strove to follow them with such success as they were 
able to command in these particulars, but they seemed in their 
struggle after the means of art to forget the true object and the 
end of it, and one may commend their diligence so long as they 
confined themselves to the representation of subjects from profane 
history or mythology, seeing that it is of comparatively slight 
importance whether Alexander or Darius be caricatured or not in 
a picture which pretends to no accuracy even in costume, or 
whether Juno or Venus appear questionable in point of character 
if not of beauty, seeing that no one is called upon to believe in 
either their existence or their virtue; but we cannot but regret the 
misapplication of their efforts to represent the persons or scenes 
of sacred history. Thus Caracci was far better employed upon 
his famed ‘ Butcher’s Shop” than upon his “‘ Three Maries” 
weeping their crocodile tears, and “ Guido upon his Aurora amidst 
the Clouds,” for the future admiration of the dozen or so of de- 
voted students who may be always found copying the same, to 
the not very evident advantage of modern art, than upon his sen- 
timental ‘* Madonnas” and ‘‘ Ecce Homos.” 

I have dwelt longer upon the effects ot the Renaissance upon 
the painters than upon their brother artists, because, as I have 
said, from their fortunate failure in finding classic models, and the 
consummate excellence of some of their craft, the meteoric bril- 
liancy of their fall was the more striking, and the warning it 
conveys necessarily the more patent; nevertheless, the same fate 
befell all the other arts, including that with which we are more 
nearly concerned, and to which my wasting space warns me I 
must now confine myself. 

Let any one who would question what I have advanced, or de- 
sires to study Italian architecture, and the end to which it led, in 
a simple spirit of common-sense, take up Quincy’s “ Histoire des 
Architects,” and turn over the plates in their sequence; the first, 
representing the Cathedral at Pisa, the work of Buschetto in 
1063, and the few next in order, he would find, clearly demonstrat- 
ing what I have stated, as to the trammels by which, during 
even the mediseval period, the attempt to introduce into 
Italy the architecture which was then flourishing beyond the 
Alps, was restrained by the natural predilections for the antique. 
The pian of this cathedral, that of the Latin cross, its apsidal ends 
reminiscences of the fatherland of its architect, its clerestory and 
ranges of arcades, and the Byzantine feature of the dome over 
the crux, are insufficient to conceal the preference for the horizon- 
tality of the classic school, or to excuse the mesalliance of the 
Roman order with the arch; this latter is seen still more un- 
couthly in the baptistery of Dioti Salvi, in 1152, where gahles 
and crockets parodied from the Gothic were added. However, 
the fusion of the two elements with greater skill, and so much 
beauty of proportion and treatment of precious coloured materials, 
as to demand admiration of a style per se, are represented by the 
works of Arnolfo di Lapo and Burnelleschi in the cathedral, and 
of Giotti in the Campanile at Florence. 

In the palaces of the Medici, by Michelozzo, and of the Strozzi, 
by Cronaca, at Florence, we seem to lose sight of the desire to 
please which the other buildings I have named show by their un- 
sparing luxury of marbles and mosalc, and thoughtful delicacy 
of detail throughout, and are made acquainted with the stern 
grandeur and air of shrug-the-shoulder affected by the turbulent 
and selfish Italian nobles of the fifteenth century, in their fortress 
palaces, which, however, still depend for no small nor inferior 
portion of their effect upon their almost Gothic treatment of the 
windows, together with, to my mind, exaggerated frown of their 
heavy cornices of Classic type. 

Then painfully evident is the study of the antique in the cor- 
rect proportions, but tiresome monotony of the arcaded side of 
the Church of St. Francesco, at Rimini, by Alberti, each arch 
with its precisely similar sarcophagus, and each pier with its 
rectangular tablet, like a picture-frame, each spandrel with its 
circular panel like an immortelle, strangely commemorative, but 
hardly symbolical, of the career of the restless Sigismond Mala- 
testa and his generals, who were probably not all cast in the same 
mould. How differently would such a theme have heen treated 
in Gothic hands, Jet the monuments of Aymer de Valence, and 
its neighbours in the choir of Westminster suggest, or the tombs 
ranged along the aisles of the church of the Frari, at Venice. 

In the Palazzo Pandolphini at Florence we must needs bow to 
the consummate feeling for proportion wherein the genius of 
Raffuelle is pourtrayed, thoogh I think we cannot but regret that 


he did not, as he might so well have done, give reins to his 
imagination, and treat us to something a little more phonetic than 
alternate segmental and triangular empty pediments. Yet if we 
dare not do other than confess their perfection, we may plead that 
sufficient changes have since been rung upon this slender theme 
with, alas! too seldom the same plea of admirable proportion for 
an apology which this building and that of the Palazza Farnese 
at Rome can undonbtedly put forward. The distinctions and 
merits of this Florentine and the Roman and Venetian types of 
the Renaissance have been so well explained by Mr. Garbett in 
his “* Radimentary Treatise on the Principles of Design in Archi- 
tecture,” as to render it unnecessary for me to do more than refer 
an inquirer to his remarks on the subject, and simply to note, in 
following our present anthor, that we find as examples of the 
second class the works of Giulo Romano at Mantua and of Michel 
Angelo at St. Peter's, honourable, of course, to a greater or less 
degree for proportion but generally contradictory of truth in 
ignoring the necessity of floors in buildings by the use of single 
gigantic orders of pillasters for their exteriors, and for the method 
of veneering the same to their facades; tryglyphls from the ex- 
amples I find in the plates under examination seem to be the 
main if not the single idea of the decoration, and for the pertina- 
city with which so happy a feature is kept before the mind 
we ought, no doubt, though I own my inability to be truly 
grateful. Of the Venetian type, by which I understand the 
decoration of each floor by an exterior order, we have the Library 
of St. Mark by Sansovino at Venice of which I have already 
spoken, the Villa of Caprarola, and the Palazzo Della Ragoine at 
Vicenza; but thouzh we have not the noble Palazzo Grimani at 
Venice by San-Michele nor any of the picturesque painter-like 
conceptions of Longhena, such as the Palais Pesaro at Venice, 
which if not so pure in detail, commend themselves to me for 
artistic grouping and conception hefore most of the ordinarily 
idolized Italian buildings. These Venetian works with their pomp 
and luxury of effect, their successive ordera of columns, constant 
use of coupled columns, depth of recess and richness of detail, 
seem to typify the vanity and love of parade of the age which 
gave them birth, and which preluded the fall of the city they 
adorned. , 

I do not remember ever to have been struck more forcibly with 
the character that architecture can present, than by the puerile 
vanity shown In many of these facades in Venice; for while the 
old Moorish and Gothic palaeces, marred as they almost all are 
by later incongruous additions and insertions, though compara- 
tively modest and ineffective, have senaible fronts, more richly 
arcaded and decorated of course than the sides, yet in harmony 
therewith, so that they are one in conception and structure ; these 
fronts of the Renaissance buildings are all separate, show facades, 
stuck as it were before a building of totally inferior and distinct 
character, just returned round the angle a few feet to save ap- 
pearances, which of course is found out as soon as one has turned 
the corner. Such are the three grand types of the Renaissance 
architecture of Italy as developed principally in Florence, Rome, 
and Venice, and whence sprung the architecture of the dark ages 
to which the plates of second volume of Quincy introduces us, 
He all the series of which I have neither time nor patience to 
ollow. , 

From Italy the Renaissance spread into France —a result 
doubtless hastened by means of the Itulian wars of Charles VIII., 
and Louis XII., and Francis I., but at firet the native workmen 
merely applied the more ornamental parts to their own Gothic 
work, as in the Chateau de Blois. 

Subsequently they developed it into a style of their own, of 
which Chambord and Chenonceaux are among the most favoar- 
able specimens. It may he described as consisting of the applica- 
tion of pilasters more or less enriched as surface decoration, and 
these are in fact made to do the duty of the buttresses which 
were 8o profusely employed in Flamboyant. There is much beauty 
in this style, which wus the work of French architects and be- 
came naturalised in their lund. It is very artistic, and less in- 
solent in its display of barren proportion : it gives something more 
than that husk of art, at the same time it is like all Renaissance 
work, radically wrong and inconsistent as architecture compared 
with the real styles ; its very notion of ornament is something 
added to and independent of the construction ; it is highly pic- 
turesque but generally exaggerated in its grouping and skyline, 
and combination of turrets and high roofs, its best features, which 
it borrowed from the Gothic. 

In the latter years of Francis I., Italian workmen and archi- 
tects were imported into France, and were employed at Foutaine- 
bleau. They introduced a great modification into the styles, 
partaking more of the Classic feeling, after which, as was natural, 
it rapidly deteriorated and passed through the phases of the style 
of Louis XIV., set forth in the pages of Le Pautre, redolent of 
gilding and parade; thence it sank in the times of Louis XV. 
into that vicivus and emasculated style which has earned the sou- 
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briquet of “ Rococo,” in which all the grandeur, manly, if some- 
what heavy and impure, of its predecessor gave place to an 
elaborate trifling with florescent knucklebones, in curious combi- 
nation with a species of shell-work ; altogether an idiotic piece 
of business, which we might dismiss without a single thought, 
save of scorn, were it not that this, in the depth of the dark ages, 
was the very will-o’-the-wiep which architects and decorators 
danced after, and upon which, even so late as in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, most of the productions of civilised nations were 
based, so that one had to turn to the works of the barbarians of 
the East, as to an oasia of true art, to refresh one’s eyes with. 
Whether or not, in the interval, our effort to imitate these on the 
one hand, and to teach the Chinese Palladian plaster-work, and 
to smash palaces in Pekin, and to loot at Delhi on the other, may 
have turned the tables, we shall shortly learn. 


(To be continued.) 
—av—K—X—a—X—[/_ 


MR. RUSKIN ON THE DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER 
OF MODERN FRENCH RESTORATION.* 


Mr. J. Raskin said he should hardly venture to accept the in- 
vitation to address the meeting, for almost every member of the 
society knew better than he did what was going on both in France 
and England, many of them from personal knowledge, and some 
from professional engagements. He felt the difficulty all archi- 
tects and other persons were placed in who had any connection 
with the restoration of ancient buildings. They ought not to 
throw stones at anybody, but what they should do was to sug- 
gest what should be done to ancient buildings under the most 
difficult circumstances. He himself for long had been utterly 
hopeless respecting the state of architecture in France—hopeless 
especially because he felt that the line taken there was, that what 
was determined by the leading public men there would be carried out, 
and that any suggestions which might be made to those engaged 
in that course was likely to wound their vanity, and was likely 
to come ungracefully from us, who had not altogether shown our- 
selves prudent or sufficiently cautious, perhaps, in the restorations 
we had undertaken at home. He felt it was a great difficulty 
to interfere, and one great difficulty was the weakness of the 
French, which he supposed they would confess to themselves, 
which all nations shared with them, but which, perhaps, they 
would admit they possessed, at all events, and which frequently 
led them to nobleness of action, as at Magenta and Solferino— 
he meant national vanity. So it might be in reference to the 
restoration of French architecture. He was afraid they would 
do harm if they brought forward any memorial on the subject 
to be presented to the French, unless they could show that they 
had a good ground for doing so. Ten years ago he made a tour 
of the cathedral towns of France. He should have remarked, 
however, that twenty years ago the cathedrals of France were 
all safe as far as modern work was concerned ; and, as a lover 
of architecture, he mourned over the restorations now being made 
in France of her ecclesiastical buildings. There was, twenty 
years ago, nothing of importance undertaken in the way of resto- 
ration, but ten years after that things were changed, and the 
traveller at Amiens, Chartres, Notre Dame, and other 
places, in fact, wherever he went, he had to get out of the 
way of horses and carts filled with stone and other build- 
ing materials to carry on alterations then being proceeded 
with, but none of them finished, and the structures being 
full of scaffolding. Although he deprecated the adop- 
tion of any memorial to the French authorities on the eubject 
of restoration, yet he thought they might wisely and courteously 
euggest that when restoration had been commenced it should be 
carried on and gone through, instead of scaffolding being kept up 
at the buildings under restoration for eo great a length of time. 
If be wished to send a pupil to study a French cathedral, at pre- 
sent he hardly knew where to send him, the buildings being en- 
veloped in so much scaffolding. Then an important matter for 
them in England was certainly for them to settle their own code 
of restoration. Could they go to France and give neighbours 
their advice, while they were not agreed themselves as to what 
should be done in the way of the restoration of a building. They, 
many of them, differed in opinion as to the mode of restoration, 
and he referred particularly to the difference of opinion as to what 
should be done with sculpture. What he had proposed was con- 
sidered extravagant and impracticable. The whole ecclesiastical 
architecture of France, however, was likely to be destroyed by 
one perpetual scrape, and thus would be removed the power of 
making an architectural history of the country. He wanted to 
know something of the thirteenth century, because it was his in- 
tention to write a history of the thirteenth-century architecture ; 
and ten years ago he set to work on the French churches, and 
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found that all his important documents were then in part destroyed, 
and that in five years more they would be destroyed. He accord- 
ingly gave the thing up, and not only that, but he gave up archi- 
tecture —he never cared about architecture since. It was a hope- 
less thing he thought. He stood forward honestly and earnestly 
that night as an advocate against the deatruction of buildings 
under the name of restoring them: but at the same time depre- 
cated any over zeal in the way of sending a memorial to the 
French until they had come to some decided opinion on the sub- 
ject themselves. What it seemed, therefore, they had to do was 
to determine, first, whether they at present as architects generally 
had the power of restoring effectually to its former appearance any 

great ecclesiastical building, and whether, if they bad the power of 
doing so, it was expedient to do so, and to what degree. That it 

was right to put a stone in here and a stone in there to take care 

that no indolence or carelessness shall interfere with the stability 

of a building, and that no unauthorised person shall interfere 
with it, he supposed they were all agreed upon. An important 
question was whether a cathedral could be properly restored. Not 

that there was any want of capacity on the part of our architects 

of the present day, for he believed that there was as much genius 

and talent amongst architects now as there ever was. After re- 

ferring to the importance of the ecclesia, the speaker said they 

should see whether they could get the sympathy of their own 

people before they attempted to infinence the actions of the peo- 

ple of France. What power had they as copyists—what powcr 

had any man as a copyist? Supposing they had the best archi- 

tects in the world, could they rebuild a cathedral as it had been 

bailt ?> Whatever good work there was ina cathedial was the 

result of a good strong hand and mind. All good art was the 

expression of the whole man —of his soul and heart, of his intellect, 

and of the whole power of his body. The whole personal power 

and energy of the body were required, as well as the power and 

energy of the soul. This was certain, that no great work of art 

existed which did not give some expression of the mind of the 

man at work ; it was the handwriting of the thing. Now, he 

was not prepared to say how far that handwriting could be put 

upon art. He was much attached to the thirteenth-century 

buildings ; in some thirteenth-century work there was the expres- 

sion of as tender a feeling, and of as high genius, as was ever put. 

upon stone or canvas. And he believed the peculiar characteristic 

of the thirteenth century was not its severity, plainness, nor ita 

soul stiffness or persistence, but its tenderness. Some people 

called Dante a monster, while Dante was simply the most tender 

of all poets. So they had also thought the thirteenth-century 

architecture might be carried out by rule, instead of looking at 

the infinitely far more precious thing, the mark of the real tender- 

ness and glory of the human soul in every touch. So it was in 

poetry of the age of Dante. They would see how general the 

character of the tenderness was. The thirteenth-century sculp- 

ture had in its touch that which nothing could replace unless the 

same tenderness were shown. Could one man follow out the 

thoughts of another, and put the thoughts of the same mind and 

depth in the restoration of a building as he who made the build- 

ing? They might copy the autographs of their friends or of all 

the great men in England, in the British Museum, or elsewhere, 

but assuredly they could not do anything of that kind in sculp- 

ture. The necessity of restoration involved the impoasibility of 
restoration ; they might put a head ona figure if the head was 

off ; they put on a new ene, and that was not a restoration, but 
it was" substitution of the nineteenth-century impression. They 

might talk of restoration, but it was an impossibility in sculpture, 
they might as well talk of raising the dead. As he understood, 
what they were to do that night was to determine what should 

be done in respect of French restoration. After some observations 
on this point, the speaker proceeded to say that the whole ques- 

tion was how they were to recover the vitality of architecture 
and lose as little as possible of its Impression. They could get 
a municipality to restore a cathedral, but they could not get a 
municipality to build a new one. The great matter was to re- 

place a decayed stone by a good sound stone, but they ought not 

to put in a single stone with sculpture upon it; let every bit of 
old sculpture be retained, but not a bit of new stone put in with 

sculpture upon it. He disapproved of their taking any step in 

the way of finding fault with what their French neighbours were 

doing, and thought they should determine rather what they 

should themselves set as a wholesome example. 

eee 


The prospectus has been issued of the National Company for 
Boat Building Machinery, under the patents of Mr. Thompson, of 
New York. The proposed capital is £200,000. 

The Right Hon. Henry Herbert, M.P., has given over an 
English acre, in one of the most picturesque portions of Glenflesk, 
as a site for a Roman Catholic Church, also a subscription of £50. 
Mr. Daniel Cronin Coltsmann, one of the principal landlords of 
the locality, has subscribed £100. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Our illustrations for this number comprise a perspective view of 
the Public City Buildin, or Town Hall, erected at Portland, Maine, 
U.S., after designs by Mr. J. 8. Rand, architect, Boston; also a 
geometrical view of the chief elevation of the Fine Art Gallery at 
Washington, Messrs. Renwich and Auchmuty, architects, New 
York. The engravings were executed in New York, and we are 
indebted for the privilege of publication to the conductors of an 
excellent local cotemporary, the Architects and Mechanics’ Magazine, 
N.Y., with whom we have exchanged some courtesies. 


FIRES IN DUBLIN. 


Aw important document on this all-important subject, and enume- 
rating particulars connected with fire-brigade establishments in 
the chief towns of Grezt Britain, the necessities for application to 
Dublin of more complete precautionary measures than hitherto 
existing, the provisions of suitable engines and escapes, &c., has 
just been issued from the office of the Police Commisioners, and 
therefrom we collect the following :— 


‘The average number of fires in Dublin yearly is twenty-nine 
(there were forty-eight fires in 1859), about ene-third the numher 
in Edinburgh. In estimating what the strength of the Dublin 
brigade should he, and in the altered circumstances attending the 
high pressure system, we think twenty-one firemen and a super- 
intendent would be amply sufficient. We should think that the 
whole expense would not exceed £1,000 a year; and this would be 
much reduced if insurance offices, in the case of fires in insured pre- 
mises, pay for the services of the brigade. In Manchester, it 
would appear, some of the insurance offices subscribe; those that 
do not, if the property is insured, being charged £1 per hour for 
each engine; if not insured, no charge is made. In Liverpool, 
beyond the borough, a charge according to distance of frow one 
to three guineas for each engine is made—the offices, as already 
stated, contribute £350 annually. In London no charge is ever 
made for the services of the fire brigade, no matter whether the 
property is inaured or not, save in the case of ships afloat covered 
by marine insurance companies that do not subscribe to the bri- 
gade, and then only the extra expenses are charged. In London 
there are about seventy fire-escapes, not in any way in connexion 
with the fire brigade, but under the direction of the Society for 
Protection of Life from Fire. The most complete fire-escape in 
use there consists of a ladder of thirty-two feet, ‘fitted on the 
underside with a canvas trough, in which persons may slide with 
ease from a window to the ground,’ and to this ladder a second 
one of twenty-two feet may be jointed, &c. It is mounted on a 
light carriage, with springs and high wheels, ard can be easily 
moved hy two men. The price is £52. This is the fire-escape 
kept in the streets, and so well known in London. In Liverpool 
there are eleven fire-escapes—long ladders with a pulley or block 
attached to the top spar, to which is run up a circular canvas 
bag; in Manchester, two; Birmingham, one ; Edinburgh, none— 
the stone staircases to the houses rendering them unnecessary ; 
Glasgow, none also—long ladders carried by the brigade, but they 
are seldom used, for the same reason as in Edinburgh—namely, 
stone stairs. It is not necessary to pursue the subject further, as 
it is now, we believe, under the consideration of the corporation, 
with a view to the introduction of them here. The advantages of 
the new steam fire-engine, lately added to the London brigade, 
and its superiority over the hand-power engines will be apparent 
from the following particulars:—The steam fire-engine is of 15 
horse-power (nominal), and is capable of throwing water con- 
tinuously to a height of 130 feet, horizontally 170 feet, and the 
quantity of water it can throw per minute is 266 gallons; the 
consumption of cual is 113lbse. per hour, and steam may be got 
up the rate of 30lbs. in ten minutes, everything being cold. It 
requires one engineer, one assistant do., and for the hose and 
branch four firemen; it weighs not quite three tons, is drawn by 
three horses abreast, in charge of one driver, and may be turned 
round ina space 13 feet wide; it will do the work of 100 men, 
and the cost is £700. The practical working height of the best 
hand-engine is only from 4U to 50 feet; the advantage of 90 feet 
additional, and the undiminished continuity of the motive power, 
fully warrants the merits ascribed to the steam-engine, and of 
being equal to four of the most powerful ordinary engines, whilst 
all the crowding and confusion attending the working of the latter 
is avoided, and a clear space is secured for the firemen to carry 
on their operations in. Presuming, then, that the Water Bill will 
be re-introduced next session, under which the high pressure is 
to be developed, we do not thiuk the fire brigade can assume a 
permanent form unti] then; we would therefore suggest, thut one 
steam fire-engine should be now ordered from the makers, Messrs. 
Shand and Mason, Blackfriars-road, London, for service in Dub- 


lin. We may state in conclusion the desirahleness of placing the 
principal city police stations in communication with each other, 
and with the pipe-water offices and engine depot, by means of 
the telegraph, by which a considerable sum now expended for car 
hire in giving notice on the occasion of fires will be saved.’’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, ARDAMINE, COUNTY WEXFORD. 


Sirn—We are living in times in which Church Architecture, 
like all great national undertakings, is progressing to a state of 
something like the zeal and exergy thet actuated the archi- 
tects of the mediseval period. For more than thirty years an 
unceasing and obstructive policy has been followed by certain 
architects in England, not only to exclude the best examples of 
the middle ages, but to introduce, as fur as an obtuse taste could 
suggest, a sort of mongrel Italian, unsuited to the requirements 
of the country or its climate. The principal personage at the 
head of the retrogade movement is fortunately only a professor of 
architecture in one of the London universities. England is happily 
denuded of examples in constructive building to hand down to 
future ages Professor Donaldson’s abilities in the arrangement of 
stone and brick. 

A pleasing example in the early English style has been recently 
erected at Ardamine, on an elevated site, only a few perches from 
the ancient Tumulus on the south, the north side abutting close to 
the old burial ground. The church was built from the desizns of 
Mr. George Edmund Street, of London. The walls rest on a 
foundation of concrete, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, at a depth of 8 ft. from 
the ground line. The external and iuternal faces are of Ardamine 
limestone, built in irregular masonry ; the dressings, south porch, 
turret, and sedilia, are of Knockavoca stone, same as used in the 
old cathedral and ancient abbeys of Ferns, Dunbrody, and New 
Ross ; bands of red brick are introduced inside and outside, con- 
trasting favourably with the sober grey tint of the limestone. 
The church is provided for future extension hy an arcade con- 
structed in the north wall of the nave. The floors are laid in 
Godwin's encaustic tiles, some of the patterns presenting ali the 
colours® that can be used in the mannfactore of this beautiful pave- 
ment. The pulpit and font are of Caen stone, the latter having a 
low shaft of Irish marble between the base and the bowl. Tbe 
west end is pierced with two tall lancet windows, the south wall 
of nave has two double-light windows, with trefoil heads, and the 
north side three single light windows. The chancel, which is 20 
ft. in length, is lighted by four stained glass windows. The win- 
dows of the apse show double colnnins on the inside; these slender 
columns are of Irish marble—two of Connemara green, two of 
Cork red, and two of Clonmacnoise ; the capitals are carved in 
the medivval style of foliage, connected by a notched and moulded 
abacus. The reflection from a clear sun on the stained glass 
window, throwing its rich, varied, and mellow tints on the opposite 
walls, is partcd with with regret as our fleeting Juminary procceds 
on his course to the west. The sittings are open benches, and 
may accommodate about 120 persons ; should the majority, how- 
ever, be ladies, a heavy per-centage may be taken off to the credit 
of crinoline. The roof is of open timber work, ail the rafters are 
framed as principals. Such examples are very rare, and, if my 
memory is correct, the only roof constructed on a similar priu- 
ciple in England (until very recently) was the ancient church of 
Sompting in Sussex. The octagonal turret springs off corbelled 
piers, and is, I believe, origina) in design. The turret terminutes 
with a finial of elaborate workmanship in wrought iron, richly pilt 
and painted. The stained glass windows in the chancel are from 
the well-known artists, Clayton & Co., of London, und are ar- 
ranged in the ancient mosaic style, which has the effect of giving 
all the figures a greater depth of shadowing; each window is . 
under 6 ft. superficial, and in that small space upwards of three 
hundred pieces of glass are used. 

Two of the windows are memorial, to the memory of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards. In the bands forming the medullions ure 
Scriptural texts. The central window commemorates the build- 
ing of the church. In the middle compartment is a fine portrait 
of the Redeemer blessing the bread and wine, with the text: 
‘* Do this in remembrance of me.” The lower medallion encloses 
@ portrait of St. John, to whom the church is dedicated. The 
next division contains the inacription: ‘‘ This church is built to 
the glory of God, and is dedicated to his beloved servant, St. 
John the Evangelist; a.p. 1860.” 

Gorey, 25th June, 1861. J. K. 


* The beautiful blue now used in some of the patterns was first suggested 
to Minton by Pugin, and opposed by Butterfield as having no precedent, 
Pugin's characteristic reply uppears to have silenced all Opposition :—~ if 
the old fellows had known thatgolour they would have jumped out of their 
skins with joy."—See Scott's “ Half-hour Lectures on the Fine Atta,” &c., 
page 216.—J. K, 
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THE RATEPAYERS OF THE COUNTY DUBLIN AND 
THE COUNTY SURVEYORS. 


A MUETING, comprising a few gentlemen styling themselves ** the 
Reform Committee of the Grand Jury Laws,’’ was held on the 
20th ult., at Bachelor’s-walk—Mr. Jolin P. Byrne, Ballybobill 
House, presiding—for the purpose of protesting against the bill 
now before Parliament to increase the comparutively paltry re- 
muneration of those most efficient public servants, the county 
surveyors ; and with that view the following high-sounding reso- 
lution is said to have been passed unanimously :— 

“That this committee and the ratepayers of the County Dublin 
revard with great apprehension the bill at present before Parlia- 
ment to enable grand juries in Ireland to increase the remuneration 
of county surveyors, and for other purposes, prepared and brought 
in by Mr, Cardwell and Mr. Bagwell. 

‘* That the committee feel confident that the fullest expression 
of surprise and dissatisfaction would be expressed hy the ecss- 
payers of every county in Jreland at any power vested in the 
grand juries of Ireland of further inercasing salaries of county 
surveyors, or granting them any SUPRRANNUATIUN allowances, 
there being but one feeling existing as to the injustice of the autho- 
rity already vested inso irresponsible a body. This commiitee, 
therefore, dves not hesitate, on behalf of the County Dublin, to 
protest in the strongest manner against a hill calculated to increase 
the hurden which is already so oppressive, ard this committee 
trusts that the pro-:noters will pause before passing such a measure.” 

Now, we can hardly reconcile with consistency the motives 
which induce such an agitation, and which, we are proud to learn, 
has even so far proved abortive ; fur ithas been for many years a 
patent fuct, that the professional gentlemen holding the appoint- 
ments of surveyors for the various counties in Ireland are the 
worst paid public officials, considering the onerous character of 
their duties and their position in society, of any in the kingdom. 
In this age of political economy it is admittedly fair to draw 
reasonably tight the strings of the public purse, hut discretion 
should accompany the act; and we really do experience a sur- 
prise that even a very indifferent minority of the ratepnyers in 
the metrepolitan county should be so misguided as to lend them- 
selves to a hostile agitation as regards these gentlemen. To be- 
come qualified for the office of county surveyor a severe educational 
ordeal is necessary, and even when installed—which muy be after 
years of anxious expectation—no mean ability, pructical experience, 
and business aptitude are required for its maintenance; but the 
theory promulgated by this little band of reformers is, that it 
should be the object of the public to secure as long as it can, and 
at the lowest possible cost, the most competent professional ser- 
vices to guide the operations permanently necessary on the roads, 
bridges, harbours, &c., throughout each county, und, when infir- 
mity or old age overtake the faithful and efficient servant, to turn 
him adrift on the world without a retiring allowance. Such a doc- 
trine will not meet with a ready endorsement by the estate holders 
of Ireland generaliy, who usually are gentlemen of independent 
spirit, and know how to feel for ill-requited employées, especially 
for those with whom their interests are so uch identified as the 


county surveyors; and we have no doubt but that its originators 
will have the mortification, and very specdily, of sceing their pro- 
geny consigned to ignominious oblivion. 


NOTES ON THE HIGHWAYS. 


ROAD-MAKING, like all other arts, must he perfected hy degrees, 
and time and experience alone will remove the asperities which 
act as obstacles to its perfection. Consequently, the improve- 
ments which have lately been made in our leading thoroughfares 
give the strongest proof of what we are about tu enjoy toa limited 
extent. 

Of course we are perfectly aware that the funds requisite to 
carry out 60 great a work as the entire repavement of our streets 
must be extended over a series of years, and even during the 
period the progress of so extensive an undertaking must be neces- 
sarily tedious, coupled with the proper provision to be made in 
consolidating the strata to receive it; so that it may happen that 
our descendants alone may reap the benefits of a general paving. 
Under those circumstances, it may not be out of place to lay 
before our readers a few remarks upon rendering the repair of 
our macadamized carriage-ways less objectionable than the 
present practice. 


THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


It is usual to distribute a quantity of broken stone upon 
the surface requiring repuir, und sometimes it happens that the 
shingling is varied iu depth from five iuches to that of a single 
ticr of stones, according to the quantity required to form a fuir upper 
surface. No provision is made prior to spreading the broken 
stone to ensure a rapid consulidation, and itis only after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, accompanied with an enormous waste of 
animal labor, together with serious iujury to the feet of the 
animals as well as the wheels of vehicles, that anything like a 
proper surface appeara to be found. 

If we observe the compact surface of a macadamized carriage- 
way after a fa'l of rain, we find that the stones originally 
laid down are united by lesser particles, varying much in size, so 
as to fill the interstices of the concrete surface. These particles 
were not laid down with the shingling, but were produced by the 
constant traffic and the process of pounding and pulverizing the 
larger stones. Now, would it not be well if we could svpply a 
mixture of cleun, durable material of the consistence of gravel, in 
imitation of the foregoing, in the first application of our shingling, 
und suve toth time and labor in effecting a process so necessury 
fora consolidation ? It is most necessury in every cuse to prepare 
the surfuce of the carriuge-way hy loosening it to receive the new 
metal, 

It has been sngyested that a heavy iron roller, drawn hy 4 or more 
horses, would be effective in binding together the inaterials, All this 
is quite true; but the expense of such a process would be very 
considerable, and not likely to be adupted in an over-taxed city 
like Dublin. 

In the repair of our fuotways (we refer to those in the suburbs 
and in many of our streets of lesser note) a material is employed 
totally unsuited to the purpose. If clean fine gravel were em- 
ployed it would quickly become a compact mass, and forin a good 
even surfucein a very short time ; instead of which a coarse mate- 
rial is spread upon them, consisting of stones from the size of 
wallnuts to hazel-nuts, aud one of the consequences is, that the 
greater part of the materials find their way into the watercourse, 
until they are thrown back again by scavengers to undergo the 
saine proceas,or until they finally disappear with the road scrapings, 
leaving behind any finer particles the mixture may have origin- 
ally contained. 

It is needless to dwell upon a matter so palpable and at the 
same time so very objectionable aa the practice referred to. We 
may hope that it will he avoided. 

Lastly, while onthe subject of our ways, foot and carriage, it has 
often occurred to us that the cleansing of our crowded thorough- 
fares could be much better eff :cted during the nights, by Jamp or 
moonlight, when the traffic had ceased. It is painful to witness the 
endeavours of those unfortunate men who, after a fall of raiu, set 
ahout cleansing such streets as Dame-sirect and Grafton-street 
during the busiest hours ofthe day. Surely they cannot perform 
one tithe cf the work they otherwise should, ifthe vigilance neces- 
sary to preseut their being run over every instunt could be dis- 
pensed with. 


PROPOSED TIMBER COMPANY. 


AN announcement of a project to form a joint-stock company, with 
limited liability, for importing and trading in timber appears in our 
advertisement columns, to which we are only in a position at present 
simply to direct attention, as requested, though we shall probably, 
when in possession of particulars, hereafter revert to the subject. 


SANITARY MATTERS. 


THE Committee of the Corporation having charge of the sanitary 
arrangements of our city held their nsual meeting on the 2lst ult. 
Present—Michael Egan, Esq., T.C., in the chair; Councillors 
Draper, Jude, O' Beirne, and Alderman Mackey. Viivccedings of 
lust meeting being reud and approved, the weekly dsbursements 
were passed and ordered for payment. The hospital returis were 
read, showing a slight diminution in the admission for the week 
ended 14th ult. The sanitary returns of the police were sub- 
initted. The slaughter houses, kuackers’ yards, and public lodg- 
ing houses were reported as being in a cleanly state. Lists of 
cattle slaughtered were read, showing for the week ended 17th 
June the following result :—Oxen, 51 ; cows, 148; heifers, 165; 
calves, 46; sheep, 1,139; lambs, 643 ; swine, 129; total, 2,321. 
Several parties were ordered to be summoned for neglecting proper 
observance of sanitary regulations, and the committee adjourned. 

We would strongly urge on these gentlemen the desirability of 
looking minutely, and the sooner the better, to localities particu- 
larized in recent numbers of the DUBLIN BUILDEX as in great 
seed of jinprovcment. 
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FRENCH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


THE enormous amount of building which has for some years now 
gone on in France, and especially in Paris, has made that city pecu- 
liarly attractive to English architects and builders, who have there 
a school of study, where they may find examples and warnings ad 
infinitum and ad nauseam. To read these.examples aright, however, 
it is necessary to be well informed with respect to the habits of the 
people, for it is necessary to remember, trite as the remark is, that 
houses are made to live in as well as to look at, and that the require- 
ments of one nation are almost as different from those of another, 
as the flat dish and the long bottle in the fable of the fox and the 
crane, To a certain degree a foreigner is likely to overlook some of 
these differences, and it is no more safe, therefore, to criticise a 
French house from an English point of view, than to adopt and 
transplant it bodily without considering its fitness for its new loca- 
lity. To judge fairly of French domestic architecture we must use 
our ears as well as our eyes; we must know the objects in view, and 
also many collateral circumstances, before we can decide on the fit- 
ness of the habitations for the people for whom they have been 
erected, or on the ability of the designers and builders. To learn all 
this directly is a long process, too long for the great majority of 
students, and therefore it is useful to draw all the information that 
presents itself in an indirect manner; and one of these modes is the 
consideration of what the French themselves say about their own 
houses. In reading the criticisms, and listening to the opinions, or 
mere remarks on the subject, we have naturally to cast a vast deal 
aside as mere chaff or dross; and it must be admitted that the grain 
or the pure metal is mixed up with a very large amount of what 
may well enough be termed filling-ia. 


M. Ferdinand de Lasterie, a non-professional writer, does not 
hesitate to brand the architects of the present day in France with 
entire want of originality as regards great public edifices, and says 
that to know how to reproduce a Greek temple, a Guthic church, or 
a Louis XIV. palace, is generally a sufficient acquirement ; he tells 
an anecdote of the famous sculptor David d’Angers, which is worth 
recording :—‘ As regards public monuments, perfectly adapted for 
their purpose, and of a style original and entircly of our own time, 
I know none but the abattoirs.” And there is a great truth hidden 
under this sneer; all true styles originated like these slaughter- 
houses in that manner, which should at once serve the purpose in- 
tended, and meet all the circumstances of the case in the best, most 
durable, and cheapest manner; while we modern copyists generally 
have adupted the very opposite principle, and, having selected a 
style that was admirably adapted to its purpose in its own country, 
set to work to pare it, and clip it, and twist it to serve another pur- 
pose, and under different circumstances. With respect, however, to 
domestic architecture, the writer above mentioned thinks that the 
present day has its style totally distinct from that of any other 
period; that, in fact, the changes which have taken place in the 
manners and habita of the people have become, as it were, embedded 
in the stones of the new houses. It would be strange were it other- 
wise, and the study of the changes referred to will alone enable us to 
judge of the fitness of the new habitations. The necessity for wide 
roads and uninterrupted lines, and the increased price of land, have 
made a total change in the general outline and disposition of the 
streets, and have made picturesqueness dependent on ornament, fre- 
quently extraneous, instead of upon broken Jines and varied forms. 
In old times the nobility buiit themselves sumptuons hotels, and the 
poor were huddled together in the old neglected houses of the great. 
The middle class had scarcely attained to a separate rank, it hid its 
wealth to avoid inconvenience; but now it has come forth into the 
full blaze of the sun, and is as exaggerated at present in its luxury 
as it, was formerly in its modesty. Formerly the mercantite and 
leg.1 classes lodged in very quiet, unpretending streets; the houses 
were approached often by a mere alley or a low gate, the staircases 
were remarkable for anything but brilliancy, and the outer door of 
the apartments frequently opened directly into one large room, that 
in many cases served for dining and drawing room, which was, in 
fact, the only general sitting-room, the furniture of which was per- 
fectly simple and massive; the chief bed-room was generally of 
large proportions, and the kitchen was a vast apartinent, with a 
large chimney, and a great collection of culinary utensils of all 
kinds. ‘The comfortable home was then not uncommon in Paris. 
You must have the taste of an antiquary to find out sach houses 
now. ‘The same classes now inbabit very different places; the ex- 
terior must be noble looking, or, at any rate, pretentious ; there must 
be a magnificent entrance for horse as well as fuot; the staircase 
must be spacious, light, and highly decorated; the rails must be of 
an elegaut pattern, painted of a delicate chocolate, and tipped with 
gold, if, indeed, they be not gilt half over. As to the interior— the 
salon must be large and lofty, its walls covered with paper of the 
most delicate tint, or divided into panels enriched with all kinds of 
elegant work, from a papier maché ornament to a charming design 
by a skilful painter, aud on the ceiling, the doors, everywhere, is 
guld leaf applied in prefusion, and often in great excess. Huge 
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looking-glasses reach from the low mantel-piece almost to the lofty 
ceiling, the floor is covered partially or entirely with a velvet car- 
pet, and all the fittings and furniture are on the same magnificent 
or gaudy scale. The dining-room is fitted with great taste, the 
prevailing mode at the present moment being modern, old oak far- 
niture, with a great deal of sculpture, and much of it atrociously 
bad, but generally applied with taste; the furniture is generally in 
good keeping, but the whole on a very small scale, a room in which 
the parties should never exceed eight persons or so at the utmost, 
and in this particular the regular gourmet will doubtless say that the 
French exhibit a high sagacity and a deep knowledge of the savoi- 
vivre. The lady of the house has her own exquisite retreat—her 
boudoir, her bed-room also, generally, be it whispered—this chamber 
is generally just large enough fur a bed, a few chairs, and a small 
table for the fair occupant’s own labors, literary or otherwise, on 
ordinary occasions, and which will accommodate four whist-players 
on company nights, when the bed is a perfect bijou of satin, lace, 
and embroidery. Everything is on the smallest possible scale, and 
of the most luxurious description as regards ornamentation, and 
thus looks like a cell fitted up for a fairy; the master of the house 
has a small room to match, also fitted up with as much luxury as 
he can afford, or determinne on possessing for some time at any rate. 
In one corner, or in a recess covered by a handsome curtain, is his 
close, unhealthy bed, and he as well as the lady has, if possible, a 
dressing-room about the size of a box for four at a theatre; the 
kitchen is about the size of a small pantry in an English house, but 
it serves the purposes of kitchen, scullery, and pantry combined, only 
obtaining a slight increase of area by the meat-safe being hung 
outside the window when the aspect is not sunny, which might 
prove inconvenient for the gigot; the servant spends most of her life 
in this cupboard or laboratory, and generally quits the apartments 
of ber employer to go to sleep with her compeers, in the complicated 
hive beneath the slates of the mansion. The smallness of the 
kitchen would send av English cook out of her wits; but the sys- 
tem accounts for the difference. Everything is carried on in the 
small way, and at the same time with great economy, and when 
anything extra is required it may be obtained readily from a res- 
taurant or cuisine bourgeoise a few doors off; and the same remaik 
applies to wines, to plates and dishes, knives and forks, table linen, 
lamps, glass, which, with almost every imaginable thing, may be 
hired for the occasion at a moderate rate. With such habits gene- 
rally diffused, the task of the architect is in a great measure marked 
out beforehand. He has to sacrifice almost everything to appear- 
ance; he must decorate the exterior and give it an appearance of 
grandeur, no matter at what cost. He must have an inner court; 
bat as ground is about the price of gold, he must arrange for a 
carriage to be able to turn round in the smallest possible space. 
Within he must give up half his space to the salon, and is 
thus compelled to reduce the bed-rooms to closets, and all the 
offices to cupboards. Balconies occupy an amount of space that 
it is next to impossible to spare in most cases, and the conse- 
quence is that half the new houses have the lower portions of 
the windows covered with elegant ironwork in chocolate and 
gold, with an advance varying from one to six inches from the 
wall. It has been calculated that to give a balcony to each floor 
of an average house would be equivalent to adding £60 to £80 
a year to the rent, on account of the necessary diminution of 
space in the interior. The fullowing may stand as a fair type 
of the modern street house of Paris at the present time. A grand 
front to the street, an elegant carriage entrance in the centre, 
and one, two, or more shops on each side of it; an enéresol in 
which you may stand upright if you are not much more than six 
feet high; a first floor with a balcony, windows with large panes 
of plate glass, and gilt shutters inside plainly visible from the 
street; two or three other fluors pretty much alike, a fifth in the 
roof with a balcony, and some twenty cupboards, for as many 
servants’ bed-rooms, ap amongst the chimneys—these are not gene- 
rally considered as requiring light or air except in hom@opathic 
proportions. These necessities have reduced house plans to sueh 
a monotony that, with the single exception of mere ornamenta- 
tion, the architect can scarcely achieve any originality unless he 
makes his windows round, oval, or of a lozenge shape. 

Houses inhabited by a single family are called hotels, and these 
were formerly almost exclusively the dwellings of people of large 
fortune, such as are still to be found in the Faubourg St. Honore 
—noble mansions, with a large court-yard in front, a garden be- 
hind, and roomy coach-houses and stables in the former, with 
a porter's residence in a screen giving on the street; of these few 
are now erected except by Imperial ministers, or the lords of the 
financial world; but a new race of small hotels has grown up, 
and these afford good scope to the architect, and well descrve 
study. They generally stand on a very small space of ground ; 
they are often far too pretentious, and lose in comfort what they 
gain in outer grandeur; but a very large proportion are remark- 
able for elegance, and for the admirable distribution of the interiors. 
The style adopted is strikingly different to the grand hotels above 
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referred to, and the modern mansion has not inaptly been said to 
present the appearance of a country villa dropped within the walls 
of the city—you must, however, imagine the large garden at the 
back. These hotels, like everything French of the present day, are 
too much after a set pattern. There isa kind of olficial type that 
israrely departed from; here and there you may find a pure Italian 
or Classic building, never anything at once Gothic and decent, but 
the great mass belong to that wide-spread order of architecture and 
art in general—the Rococo. The way in which the details are 
carried out is deserving of all praise and of careful study ; and, as 
regards the interiors, making allowance for the fact that the French 
generally require that all the bed-rooms on the principal fioor 
should form a part of the suite of apartments for gala days, it is 
very difficult to speak too highly; in these elegant little mansions 
the French architect seems to be unapproachable. 

It has been well observed that if the modern Paris hotel resembles 
a villa, the country houses of France generally look too much like 
town residences out of place, and it is generally admitted that the 
English understand the construction of villas far better than the 
French. The former use the old styles in a far more picturesque 
manner; they are not wedded as the French are to any one plan 
which may happen to be in fashion. ‘‘They know,” says the 
writer I have already mentioned, ‘‘how to mingle the picturesque 
and the comfortable better than we do; they have the art of making 
nature herself aid the charm of their domestic buildings, to make 
the vegetable world contribute to the effect of their fresh and pretty 
decoration. Their style is Jess pretentious and less noble perhaps 
than ours, but it is economic and charming to the eye.” The same 
writer says that the chateau is essentially French, and the cottage 
English, and he remarks, with great truth, that this ia only a re- 
fiection of the fact that the chief life of the former is that of the city, 
while that of the latter is of the country. The difficulties which 
stand in the way of a proper appreciation of art or anything else 
in another country are curiously illustrated by the same writer. He 
says that England, otherwise a charming country, has the misfor- 
tune to be very much alike from end to end, and that France, on 
the contrary, is, of all the countries in the world, the moet varied, 
both in nature and aspect! It would be difficult to find a more ex- 
traordinary error than this in the whole course of French literature, 
considering that the animus is perfectly friendly, and the whole 
tenor of the remarks thoroughly impartial. It is inconceivable that 
any one should be unaware of the fact, that nothing is so remark- 
able in France as the general uniformity ; it is true that she has 
several districts of peculiar character, but throughout the great ex- 
tent of the country nothing is so striking as the similarity of the 
scenery, the roads, the towns, and the houses. Such a strange 
error in the comparison of the two countries may be of some use 
in warning young architects how they judge of French buildings 
without having acquired a considerable knowledge of the usages of 
the society and the habits of the inhabitants, and how they criticise 
the character of the street architecture without inquiring into 
the strategetical or fanciful regulations, by which, like everything 
in France, it is bound as in fetters of steel.— Building News. 


FARMSTEADINGS UNDER SCOTCH AUSPICES IN THE 
COUNTY OF KILDARE. 


Our Caledonian neighbours have been drafting themselves of late 
years, as ‘‘ regenerators of the soil,” into Ireland, and on more than 
one occasion we noted the particulars and progress of certain farm- 
steadings erected on recently acquired estates, of which, however, 
those of Mr. Allan Pollock, in the county of Galway, are the most 
important. In a late number of the Agricultural Review attention 
is directed in the following terms to an establishment of this class in 
the county of Kildare: — 

‘‘The numerous and extensive farmsteadings scattered over the 
level country surrounding Athy—the large and uniform appearance 
of the fields, furnished with piers and gatea, and the peculiarities of 
the holdings generally, will naturally attract the attention of the 
tourist and traveller; and if he should be curious enough to enquire 
who the occupier is, he will be readily enlightened, that ‘it is the 
residence of a Scotchman.’ The entire district appears to be regu- 
larly colonized by such, and‘ to those who may be desirous of ex- 
amining the relative merits of Irish and Scotch husbandry, the above 
affords a most suitable field for the examination of both sides of the 
question. Previous to the Scotch settlements in this country, un- 
exceptionable, and we may add, successful farming flourished; but 
the many drawbacks besetting the prosperity of the Irish farming 
community, during the years 1846-7, so blighted agricultural enter- 
prise, and damped the energies of the farming classes, that some 
stimulating element was loudly called for, and which gradually re- 
sulted in the steady importation of Scotch land-stewards amongst 
the gentry whose farms had become vacant by the impoverished 
condition of the original holders—a course which subsequently led to 
the introduction of Scotch farmera, and the investment of Scotch 


capital. By this course a powerful impulse was, no doubt, given to 
the advancement of improved tillage in the remote districts where 
farming was most defective. 

“ By far the most superior description of farm management ap- 
pears to us to be pursued at Levitstown farm, near Mageney, on the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, and nearly midway between 
Athy and Carlow. This extensive holding, of 500 Irish acres, is in 
the bands of Mr. Anderson, a gentleman whose name is favorably 
associated with improved husbandry, and who, manifestly, has ex- 
pended a vast deal of capital in bringing the Levitstown farm, 
offices, &c., to assume their present appearance. No less than 106 
acres of th:s holding have been devoted to green crop culture; 200 
are under grain, of which 70 are under wheat ; about 70 more under 
meadow, and the remainder under pasture for a large stock of sheep, 
in which there are 300 ewes, young stock; with orchard, paddock, 
nursery, &c. The box-feeding principle of stock fattening has been 
largely carried into effect by Mr. Anderson, and scarcely ever are 
there Jessthan 130 head in the byres at a time. Owing to the great 
facility there is for supplying abundant quantities of straw, for bed- 
ding and feeding purposes, a vast supply of manure is manufactured, 
which, of course, tells for itself in restoring the fertility of the farm. 
The byres or boxes are cleaned out once a month, a period suffi- 
ciently long for the accumulation of the manure without interfering 
with the comfort of the animals, and also of sufficient duration to 
admit of decomposition setting in through the bedding by the tramp- 
ling of, and absorbing the voidings of the cattle. The barn is fur- 
nished with a large threshing-machine, worked by water-power, and 
capable of turning out 80 barrels of grain per hour; and, simul- 
taneously with the threshing of the corn, the power is available for 
working the machines for straw and hay cutting, oat and bean 
bruising, sawing timber, &c. Burgess and Key’s combined mowing 
and reaping machine is employed for facilitating harvest operations ; 
and twenty excellent farm horses, of the Clydesdale breed, are kept 
for the working of the farm. 

“Mr. Anderson's staff of laborers is composed of an equal 
number of Scotch and Irish workmen, all of whom are housed and 
fed on the premises, in accordance with the Scotch usage of hiring 
and treating the agricultural laborer. We were curious enough to 
enquire whether either section claimed an ascendancy over the other 
in regard to efficiency of labor, and we were much pleased to hear 
the steward willingly admit that he never saw better workmen than 
the Irish laborers now in hisemployment, after being duly initiated 
into his method of executing approved farm operations. No one 
will deny but that the Irish labourer, when well fed, properly housed, 
and suitably clothed, is just as willing and as able to perform the 
maximum amount of labor which any English, Scotch, or Welsh 
man is capable of executing. 

‘On another excellent farm at Sayer's-wood, the property of Mr. 
J. M‘Cullagh, we were also afforded an opportunity of examining the 
nature and extent of his principles of husbandry. Mr. M‘Cullagh 
farms 800 Irish acres of the most stubborn land that could possibly 
be worked, and if ever the steam-plough gets jnto favor in Ireland, 
we know of no farm where its application would be go likely to suit 
as on the farm at Sayer's-wood. 

‘‘The farmsteading is on the covered principle, but Mr. M‘Cul- 
lagh has deviated from the objects contemplated at its erection, in- 
asmucb as the manure is removed to an outer yard, according as the 
byres require cleaning. By this practice the manure has been found 
to be better fermented, better prepared for application, and, on the 
whole, is the course which Mr. M‘Cullagh is in future disposed to 
adopt. The entire farm-yard and offices are extensive and substan- 
tially built, and include every arrangement and structure to be met 
with on a well-regulated concern. A fixed six-horse power steam 
engine, for threshing the grain, cutting chaff, hay, and straw, 
bruising oats, beans, &c., has been erected quite convenient to the . 
stack-yard, and the barn is sufficiently large to accommodate any 
amount of straw and grain that may be turned out of hands at a 
time. 

‘¢ The only other concern to which we purpose devoting any space 
for the present is the holding of Mr. John Pennycook, known as the 
‘Quarry farm.’ Mr. Pennycook is one of the class of Scotchmen 
who farm cautiously and successfully. We knew the general charac- 
ter of his land previous to his renting it from his Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, and we have no hesitation in admitting that its present ap- 
pearance contrasts favorably with its uninviting aspect some years 
ago. ‘The rent per Irish acre is 18s. 4d., a fact quite suggestive of 
the neglected state of the land at the time of his becoming the tenant. 
The entire farm is now thoroughly reclaimed—the crops forward 
and healthy, and the general character of the farm operations all 
that a well-wisher of improved husbandry could desire.” 


The new projects for steam-packet communication between Dublin, 
Kingstown, and Bray, and for omnibus communication between 
Dublin, Booterstown, Blackrock, Monkstown, and Kingstown, are 
being pushed forward energetically by their respective promoters. 
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NEW SYSTEM OF CONDENSING PEAT FUEL. 


REFERRING to this amongst other matters calculated to conduce 
to Ireland's prosperity, and illustrating her progressive strides in 
the present age, Saunders’ has the tollowing :— 

“‘There has, however, lain dormant for years a large and un- 
profitable portion of Ireland—the turf hoys—estimated at more 
than 2,830,000 acres, or nearly one-seventh of the surface of the 
island. Of this 1,576,000 acres are all flut bog, spread over the 
central portion of the great limestone pluin. The remaining 
1,254,000 acres are mountain bog, chiefly scattered over the hilly 
districts near the coast. Lignite, and intermediate species of 
fuel, betwéen wood and coal, is found in dense strata, comprising 
the southern portion of Lough Neagh. The subject which is here 
intended to be treated of refers to the adaptation of all hogs for 
the manufacture of condensed peat, applicable to inuumerable 
useful purposes, and which hitherto—in cousequence of the many 
projects to manufacture it having toa certain extent failed—all 
attempts to bring peat into general use have hitherto proved un- 
successful. <A bright light now appears likely to shine upon these 
dark tracts of country, for a new system of condensing peat fuel 
has been patented fur Great Britain and Ireland and foreign 
countries, and from the perfect specimens which have been pro- 
duced there can be no dcubt that peat is now brought to an ex- 
traordinary state of perfection, and if extensively followed up, 
as it is supposed it will be, by a public company, the advantage to 
Ireland will be incalculable. Here it would be premature to state 
all that has been said hy practical engineers of this new system 
of preparing peat; but it is sufficient to notice that they are of 
opinion, hy its introduction into the manufacture of gas, a con- 
sicerable saving will be effected ; that its properties, when made 
into charcoal, are superior to wood charcoal; and the belief is 
entertained by the most competent persons, that if the project is 
sufficiently supported und efficiently carried out, it will at no dis- 
tant period materially influence the gas manufacture of the present 
day. It may also be stated that it is suitable to locomotive ma- 
rine, and stationury engines, besides being applicable to various 
useful purposes quite beyond what peat could hitherto be supposed 
to be made available for, and necessarily very profitable to the 
owners of the large tracts of moor in all parts of the United King- 
dom. The few specimens which have reached Ireland may be 
seen at Mr. White's, booksellerand Jaw stationer, Church-lane, 
College-green; but we hope to aunounce in our impression to- 
morrow the arrival of samples of much larger dimensions. It is 
preper to add that there is 10 chemical process introduced into the 
inaking of this condensed peat.” 
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WARMING.* 


Tu application of air heated directly or indirectly by fael in 
combustion to churches, hospitals, prisons, dwellings, &c., is 
generally termed warming; directly, by contuct with fuel in 
combustion, which is hurtful and dungerous ; by contact with and 
radiation from a fire grate as usual in our dwellings, by similar 
means with stoves, aud by flues ; indirectly, by theintervention of 
water ata moderate temperature, a hizh temperature, or in a 
state of steam. In fire grates aud stoves, the body of air in im- 
mediate contact with the sides of the stove becoming lighter by 
expansion, Mies to the upper part of the roo, and is successively 
followed by all the air in the apartment, until the whole of it is 
warmed to a teniperature, which it would not only retain, but ex- 
ceed, were it not for the continual access of cold air from without, 
either through windows, or froin duors opening on colder apart- 
wnents ; in heating any space by these means, we have to consider 
this space, tbat for the combustion of fuel, and the chimney, 
which must have a free communication with the air above and 
below, and whose sectional area should bear a certain proportion 
to the fire heneath, or rather, to be theoretical, with the interstices 
between the bars of the grate, and the area of these interstices 
should be to the sectional area of the chimney as 1 to 4. The 
opening of the fire-place should be proportionate to the space of 
the apartment, and the form, as well as the sectional area of the 
chimney flue, should be such as to command a draught, which 
should overcome the gravity of the external air, and oppose its 
ingress into the chimney, the certain result of which is smoke. 
An opening of from 9 to 14 inches for moderate sized or large 
rooms will be found ample; one of the greatest improvements in 
our fire-places is the splaying eff of the curners, which improve- 
ment, however, is too much neglected in farm buiidinzs and 
cottazes. The dissemination of foul air and soot, through an 
upartinent occasicned by downward draught, ts one of the greatest 
inconveniences of the open fire-place. Sylvester's stoves are, 
amongst the many improvements of late date, the greatest we 
have fur open fire-hearths; in these the grate is even with the 
fioor, and the cold air reucnes it from an ash-pit below, connected 


* New Office Book fur Architects, dc. London: Atchley and Co. 
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with passages formed of iron bars, arranged in an ornamental 
manner, and furming the heartb; by this plan greater comfort is 
added to economy in fuel, the hearth being heated as well as the 
air before reaching the grate; by opening or closing louvrea at 
the back, the combustion may be regulated according to the heat 
required, and by closing sliding doors the opening into the flue 
may be entirely closed when the fire is not in use. 

Of stoves there ure two kinds, the one of east iron, and the 
other of earthenware, and if only on the score of insalubrity, the 
first must be considered distinct from the other; the nauseating 
smell of cast-iron stoves, and the continual headaches which they 
occasion, can leave po real doubt upon the subject: a cast-iron 
stove is much more quickly heated than one of earthenware, and 
cools as readily on the lowering or extinction of the fire. The 
diameter of the pipes connected with stoves may vary from 6 to 
12 in., according to the quantity of fuel to be consumed, these 
dimensions, though great with regard to draught, are necessary 
When the pipes ure ctuployed as heating surface, besides whieh, 
if made of too small a diameter, they soon get choked with seot ; 
moreover, a register always affords the means of regulating the 
druught; these pipes may also rise or fall in their length, without 
any il effect being prodaced on the power of draught, and a mucle 
greater quantity of heat je also made available by the means of 
stoves; these last considerations are sufficient to denote the 
utility of stoves and pipes under particular circumstances, the 
greater regard to ventilation becoming, however, more iudispen- 
sable. The subject of warming by fluea, and by hot water, if 
only glanced over, would be useless; und, connécted as it is with 
ventilation, its import would require a development far exeeed- 
ing the extent of these pages; we refer both the practical 
man und the student to Peclet, ‘* Sur la Chaleur,’ where either 
will fiud the matter treated in a manner from which be must un- 
avoidably receive the most valuable information upon at least one 
of the most important features connected with the architecture of 
the pre:eut day. 


NOTES ON RUSTICATION. 


Tnik Italians made much of that kind of masonry, which, though 
it is termed Rustication, so far from being necessarily rude, is 
capuble of expressivrg no small degree of ornuteness und carefully- 
finished execution. There are, in fact, several varieties of it de- 
cidedly different in character; from that of bold, onpolished 
energy, early up to that of elaborate embellishment. The first 
is in its place in prisons, the last not out of ita place in the 
facade of u palace. Rustication, however treated, prevents hald- 
ness and insipidity, inasmuch aa, at all events, it produces richness 
of surface, and what in architectural language is called color. 

To mention here bricfly the several modes of rustication, there 
are, besides the coursely rude and rough, or what may be called 
the primitive mode, those in which the fuce of the stones is either 
vermiculated or frosted (t.e., tooled to produce a crispy surfacc) ; 
or else made quite smooth. Of either vermiculated or frostcd 
rustics varieties may be obtained by giving a smooth border to 
cach stone. After these, there is what may be called a fifth 
order of rustication, in which the stones are facetted. Another 
legitimate source of variety is, that the course of masonry may he 
alternately wide and narrow. Moreover, and besides all which, 
two if not more of these several modes may be employed con- 
junctively, yet how far successfully or not, must depend entirely 
upon the taste of the designer; for could urchitecture be reduced 
to mere mutter of method and rule, it would no longer be art. 
Certain it is that almost innumerable combinations may be pro- 
duced ; and that what is called rustication might be rendered a 
most abundant source of mural embellishinent externally. 

With respect to columns, the rustic blocks upon them ought 
to be few, and if square in plan, ought not to exceed the diameter 
of the shaft, because they define themselves distinctly without 
projecting at all beyond the diameter of the shaft, and wherefore, 
it may be asked, should not occasionally the entire shaft be rusti-— 
cated—that is, be left merely rough-dressed, or else rougbened 
afterwards by ‘‘ tooling ?” 
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NEW CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, CLOGHER. 

THE foundation-stone of this importaut work was laid on the 1&th 
ult., aud it will be completed after the designs and under the 
direction of Mr. M‘Carthy, architect. The site is said to be 
most eligible for the purpose, and the building will comprise nave, 
aisles, trausepts, choir, with apsidal termination, an eastern 
chapel and sacristies, There will also be a chapter Louse, which 
will be on the northern side. A tower and spire will be raised on 
the west flank of the south transept to a height of 210 feet. The 
entire length of the cathedral will be 177 feet. The nave and 
aisles will be 72 feet wide, and the total width across the trau- 
septs will be 110 feet. Tue style of architecture will be the 
Gothic of the fourteenth century. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. WOODWARD, 
ARCHITECT.® 


Mr. Woopwarp was a native of Ireland, and received his pro- 
fessional education there, being articled to a civil engineer. He, 
however, zealously cultivated an acquaintance with the artistic 
department of architecture, particularly with the branches of 
Medieval art. Jn the walk in which he has become distin- 
guishedfhe was,therefore, self-taught. The first important building 
with which he was connected was the Queen's Colleyze, at Cork, 
finished in 1848. Sir Thomas Deane, the architect to whom the 
work was entrusted, associated Mr. Woodward with himself in 
its execution. It isa very successful adaptation of the lute period 
of Gothic architecture, and forms a dignified and picturesque 
group, enbanced by and enhancing a beautifully-wooded site on a 
rocky eminence at the side of the river Lea. With Sir Thomas 
Deane, Mr. Woodward wus similarly associated in the construc- 


‘ tion of the Killarney Lunatic Asylum, another important and suc- 


cessful building, in the same style asthe lust. In 1853, these 
architects, uniting the son of Sir Thomas |eune in partnership, 
settled in Dublin, and henceforward a different type of art, chiefly 
due to Mr. Woodward's inspiration, appears in their works. He 
had imbibed an ardent admiration for the maxims and line of study 
indicated in Mr. Ruskin’s books; his firm faith in the anthority 
of that writer is notorious. The high standing and experience of 
hia elder partner must have facilitated in a very important degree 
the success which attended his new efforts, and also largely con- 
tributed to the opportunities for the exercise of his talents, In 
April, 1853, the design submitted by the united architects for 
the New Library of Trinity College, Dublin, was selected ina 
limited competition, and, under their auspices, the building rose to 
completion during the next four years. It follows the style of 
Venetian Cinque-Cento, with some eclecticism in the form of the 
mouldings and the style of the carving, the lutter being applied 
with careful moderation and yet achieving great ricliness of effect. 
The building very happily unites breadth of effect and strength of 
furm with graceful proportions and ornament, and picturesque 
dispositions of the parts. The next succese‘ul results to which 
Mr. Woodward contributed was the Oxford Museum. The com- 
petition which yielded this honor was decided in favor of himself 
and his coadjutors at the end of 1854. The ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone by the Chancellor of the University, the 
Earl of Derby, took place on June 20th, 1855. 

The building having now some time since reached completion, 
its me.its are so well known as to render any description super- 
fluous. During its progress Mr. Woodward devoted his solicitude 
for half of each year mainly to this work, but at the same time 
designed and completed the University Reading-rooms, near the 
corn market, a work of less importance, but highly creditable to 
his talent. In the great Government offices competition of 
1857, the fourth premium for the Foreign-office wus awarded to 
the design of Sir Thomas Deane, Son, and Woodward, being the 
second premiated design of the Gothic school, Tue hias of Mr. 
Woodward's mind was strongly impressed upon these designs. 
The general disposition admitted of an unusual extent of sculp- 
tured ornament, which powerfully marked the whole with original 
thought, supported by other qualities of the highest order. 
Rumor attributed some control over the design to Mr. Ruskin. 
It is almost needless to say now that personally Mr. Ruskin had 
no connexion with the matter, and the only ground for the suppo- 
sition is to be found In the vigor and beauty with which Mr. 
Woodward realised his own ideas, based on the principles advo- 
cated by the author. The latest important building of Mr. Wood- 
ward and his friends is the Kildare-street Club, in Dublin, now 
almost completed. Before this work had much advanced, how- 
ever, Mr. Woodward’s constitution had been seriously impaired 
by consumption, and he was compelled to relinquish the path 
which had so rapidly brought him into honorable distinction. 
After some partial relaxations, be retired to the islands of Hyires, 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, ahout half-way between 
Marseilles and Nice. Here, during several months, his health 
continued to decline ; he commenced a journey homewards, but 
was unable to proceed further than Lyona. He died in that city, 
in the 46th year of his age. . 


Referring to the same event, the President, at a late meeting of 
the British Architects, took occasion *‘ to direct attention to the death 
of one of their own body, Mr. Benjamin Woodward, the architect of the 
new Museum at Oxford. They had all, no doubt, seen that build- 
ing ; although there might be differences of opinion as to manner, 
there could be no doubt that the author was a man of singular skill, 
deep study, and great industry. He had passed away at an early 
period of life; and the profession to which he belonged had to de- 
plore the loss of a talented and zealous member.” 


* Read by Mr. James Bell, Honorary Secretary, at a meeting of the Royal 


Lastitute of British Architects, on Monday evening last. 


MUSEUM OF IRISH INDUSTRY. 


From the recently published report for the year 1860, by Sir 
Robert Kane, F.R.S., director of this Institution, we collect that 


amongst the additions have heen several foreign woods used in 


huilding aud cabinet work, and fabrics manufactured from wood, 
foreign and Irish; various illustrations of the uses of palms, 
stalks, leaves, und fibres in tropical countries. This branch of 
economic botany may be considered as now very coinpletely re- 
presented in the Museum. Also that in the division illustrating 
the manufacture of glass and enamel, a series of glass, enamel, 
and porcelain ornamental beads, and also imitations of coral, jet, 
amber &c., have heen added. A series of copper ores and other 
associated rocks and minerals. from the Dhurode mine, County 
Cork, presented by the Rev. M. Cash, has heen added to the 
metulurgic collection. A scries of beryla, fluors, garnets, and 
other minerals which possesses very great value as mineralogical 
and geoloyical illustrations, has heen procured, and also a highly 
interesting specimen of native cold in quartz, from Moont Alex- 
ander, Australia, in which the geological ‘elations of the guld- 
hearing lode are usefully illustrated. The arrangement and label- 
ling of the mineral collection is still in progress, but the deter- 
mination of mineral specimens is necessarily a long and laborious 
work, when effected with that accuracy which alone can give 
scientific valne to the results, or render the collection worthy of 
its place in the Government School of Science applied to Mining 
and the Arts. A collection of Neapolitan cameos, and of the 
rocks frum which they are prodnced, has been obtained, which 
illustrates a very interesting branch of industrial art, and also 
throws light on the origin of those materials; those objects 
usually, though incorrectly, described as forined from lavas, being 
really cut from rucks of the cretaceous and jurassic formation, and 
which are popularly confounded with adjacent rocks of volcanic 
origin. Itis stated that in the Chemical Department very satis- 
factory progress has been made during the past year, under the 
direction of Mr. Galloway. Five of the most important coals em- 
ployed in gas lighting have been analysed, and analyses of various 
varieties of Irish and British coals, together with determinations 
of their heating powers, have been made for illustration of the 
gallery collections. Twenty-seven analyses of waters have been 
made for the Corporation of Dublin in reference to the important 
question of the supply of water to this city, and many other ana- 
lytical investigations of industrial and scientific interest have 
heen carried out. And in the Government School of Science ap- 
plied to Mining and the Arts, the systematic and popular 
courses of instruction in the sciences applied to industry have 
been conducted by the professors during the past year with satis- 
factory results, in accordance with the arrangements described in 
the programmes for the sessions 1859-60 and 1860-61. 

Prizes and certificates were awarded after each class examina- 
tion to the students who had manifested suitable proficiency, and 
the examining professors having reported very favourably on the 
results, my lords were pleased to award bronze medals of the de- 
partment to each of the candidates who had obtained first places, 
and who had been recommended by the examiners for that dis- 
tinction. 

The session was closed on the 25th June by the distribution of 
the several medals and prizes by his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was pleased to express his satisfaction with the 
arrangements and with the progress which the system of industrial 
instruction had made. 


CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Our readers have been already acquainted, through these pages, 
of the progress of a large building in connection with the Diocesan 
Seminary at Clonliffe (Jones’-road); but the following, with some 
additional particulors of the structure, has lately appeared in the 
Freeman :— This great building, which was commenced only 
this present year, has alrendy advanced as far as the third floor. 
It is nearly 270 feet in length, and will be four lofty storeys in 
height. The first storey, which ix half sunk, will contain the culi- 
nary offices and stores, together with refectory and prayer hall, 
each 72 feet in length, and 22 feet wide; a noble corridor, 12 feet 
wide, will traverse the entire length of the first and second storeys. 
The second or principal storey will be approached hy spacious 
steps leading through a rustic portico to the entrance hall, 20 
feet wide ; opposite the entrance hall are the principal stairs, aud 
on either side are the reception rooms, with library and study ball, 
each 72 feet in length. Class rooms of different sizes occupy the 
remaining portion of this floor. The two top storeys will contain 
each a central corridor traversing the entire length, together with 
suites of apartments for a stuff of professors, private rooms for 
advanced students, four large sitting rooms, and 72 bedrooms for 
junior students. Projections at the rere will contain closets and 
baths, which will be supplied from iron tanks on the roof. The 
exterior of the building will be divided iuto four compartments by 
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large projections, finished in the angles hy quoins of cut limestone ; 
moulded strings and cornices will mark the separation of the dif- 
ferent storeys; massive limestone cornices will surmount the en- 
tire building and also the principal floor ; the surface of the walls 
wil be plain; the style of the building will be Italian, of a grave 
and maasive character. It is said that it will not be perfect until 
there shall be erected in connection with it a great hall and 
chapel, the latter to serve also as a place of worship for the in- 
habitants of Drumpondra and the surrounding district. The de- 
sign and superintendence of the great building have been entrusted 
to Mr. Bourke. Mr. John Connolly, of Coolock, is the contractor 
for the erection. 

The foundation stone of the new Cathelic Church of St. Patrick, 
at Bloomwood, has been blessed by Archbishop Cullen. 

It is in contemplation immediately to complete the tower and 
spire of the Church of St. Laurence O'Toole in this city ; aleo to 
erect a parochial house in connection therewith. Mr. Joln 
Bourke, architect. 

The foundation stone of the new Catholic Church of St. Paul, at 
Emo, was laid on the 18th ult. The internal arrangement con- 
sists of nave, chancel, side chapels, and vestries, and measurés 
about 110 feet by 37 feet. At the south side of the western en- 
trance is a tower aad spire, and the chancel gable has u very 
handsome five-light window, of handsome proportions. The side 
walls have buttresses, between each of which are decorated windows 
to give light to the nave. The timbers of the rvof are to he of ex- 
posed and stained oak colour, and the cost will be about £3,000 ; 
style, decorated Gothic. Mr. J. S. Butler, architect. 

A mange for the Rev. Mr. Burns, resident minister of the Scots’ 
Free Church, is about being built in Wexford from deaigns by Mr. 
Richard Pierce. The site isa fine one, having a commanding view 
of the beautiful Slaney and the surrounding scenery. 

Tue Dominican fathers propose to erect a new church in 
Tralee. 

The Roman Catholic church of Donabate is to be re-floored, 
seated, and three new porches in connection therewith to be 
built. 

The church of Balbriggan, County Dublin, is to be enlarged ; 
Messrs. Welland and Gillespie, architects. 


ED 


The house No. 23, Nassau-street (Mr. Rosenthal’s) is about to be 
newly fronted and internal improvements effected, according to 
the plans of Mr. Duncan Ferguson, architect. The style of 
architecture adopted is very peculiar, being somewhat ‘* Moorish.” 
The opens on each storey having horse-shoe arch-headed windows , 
and varions-coloured brickwork is likewise introduced throughout. 
Close by, the house occupied by Messrs. Browne & Nolan is also 
to hive a new facade, in the Byzantine style; Mr. J. M‘Curdy, 
architect. 

The houses 81 and 82, Grafton street, recently destroyed by fire, 
are about being rebuilt under the direction of Mr. Burne. . 

A new stone bridge is to be built over the river Nore, according to 
plans by the County Surveyor of Kilkenny. 

The construction of the railway between Clara and Streamstown 
has been commenced by Mr. Bagwell, who has upwards of 200 
men at work. 

It is expected that the works on the West Cork Railway will 
shortly be commenced. 

The Newry and Armagh Railway Company are about nine miles 
of a line between Gorah Wood and Market Hill. 

Amongst the applicants for Joans under the, Landed Property Im- 
provement Act are Messrs. Mayill (Westmeath). Hewson (Limerick), 
William Sullivan (Cork), an Peter Blake (Galway), for erection of 
farm-buildings; and fur labourers’ dwellings—lord Lifford (Done- 
gal), John Lyle (Derry), and George Le tlunte (Wexford). 


——— a oa aes 


Tue Art Exnuisirion.—The committee met at the Royal Dub- 
Jin Society’s House on Monday last, Gilbert Sandera, Esq, in the 
chair. The deputation which, pursuant to arranyzement, had waited 
on the Lord Lieutenant, reported that his Excellency had received 
them on that day, and had informed them that his koyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales would honour the exhibition by a visit at four 
o'clock on (this) Monday, the Ist inst. ‘The executive committee 
were directed to make the necessary preparatiuns; and it was re- 
ferred to the musical committee to make arrangements for the 
choruses and orchestra. In order to obviate undue pressure, and 
bearing in mind the very Iarze number of ludies and gentlemen who 
are already entitled to admission, it was resolved that none but sea- 
son ticket-holders should be admitted on the occasion ; and that all 
special admissions, such as those granted to art pupilsand exhibitors 
(the Press, of course, excepted), should be suspended. During the 
weck ended 22nd June, the total number of visitors was 6,609, of 
whom 457 paid half a-crown ; 3,441 paid a shilling, and the re- 
mainder were season ticket holders and members of the society. 
The demand for season tickets still continues. 


AR ebiebo. 


Office Book for Architects, Engineers, Builders, Clerks of 
Works, &c. London: Atchley and Co. 

HOWEVER great may be the affinity in some respects of the 
classes comprehended under the above titles, it isin others so very | 
wide asunder, that to embrace in a single book a quantity of mat- 
ter which should prove interesting and instructive to all, was in 
itself a task requiring no ordinary courage to undertake, and skill 
to ac¢omplish, yet as far as we can judge by a somewhat hasty 
examination of the book before us, and without requiring at pre- 
eent in practice to seek its assistance, the author deserves congra- 
tulation for the successful attainment of his object. Curiosity— 
we trust a laudable one— prompts us to enquire to whom are we 
indebted for the authorship, which is recorded on the title-page 
after the anonymous fashion of * An Architect and Building Sur- 
veyor?” and perhaps without infringing on the privacy evidently 
desired to be observed, as to the identification, we may note a 
supporition—which as such will be taken by our readers — 
that it is not tbe work of a junior haud, but of one 
already extensively known as an anthor, and moreover an old and 
respected member of the architectural profession Besides a very 
comprehensive reprint of the Metropolitan Building Act, the con- 
tents embraces a chronological list of the most remarkable archi- 
tects from the beginning of the 16th century down to the 19th, 
Sir Charles Barry being last on the list; tabular dimensions in 
feet of the orders of architecture, and of the principal English 
cathedrals, scantlings of floors, roofs, &c.,a highly valuable serics 
of experiments by George Rennie, Esq., C.E.,—never before pub- 
lished ; various tables conveying information relative to building 
materials and land ; lists of the membere of the Institutes of 
Architects and Civil Engineers; likewise original chapters on the 
writing of specifications, and various other subjects. Embracing 
such a fund of ready referential and instructive matter in a very 
portable compass—which for such a character of work is undoubt- 
edly an advantage—we infer with confidence that the classes 
for whom It is intended will, by a liberal patronage, amply reward 
the enterprise of the publishers and the ability of the author. 


Deatn oF A Dustin Enitor.—lIn the following terms is de- 
servedly recorded the death of John William King, Esq., in the 57th 
year of his age, for upwards of thirty years Editor of Saunders's News- 
Letter, and which took place on the 23rd ult., at his residence, 9, 
Upper Camden-street :—‘‘ He was esteemed by all classes of suciety 
for his great personal and mental qualities, unswerving integrity, 
unblemished honor, a cultivated and gifted intellect, a generous and 
affectionate heart, and a steadfast and kind friend to all who merited 
his friendship. An honorable man, in constant intercourse with the 
pub:ic, and duily standing the tests by which human integrity is 
tried, he gained and retained the friendship of every rank, and, it 
may be added, he never lost a friend or made an enemy.” 

Bray.—As previously noticed (in the /rish 7tmes), a cutting has 
been made, in a straight dircction, from the river down to the sea, 
whereby small vessels may approach the docks without incurring the 
delay and risk which previously attended their passage through the 
shallow course which the river naturally took previously to empty- 
ing itself into the sea. It is also stated that Mr. O'Reilly Dease has 
munificently offered to spend the sum of £10,000 on building a 
small pier and harbour, if the remaining portion of the sum required 
to carry out this most desirable object is subscribed by one or more 
gentlemen connected with property in Bray. Tbe newly-erected 
bathing-place, belonging to Mr. Kelly, is now nearly completed, 
and will, doubtless, afford great facilities for sea bathing. It is, 
however, to be regretted that by the erection of a wooden paling fur 
the purpose of screening the bathers from public view, an encroach- 
ment upon the right of the public to walk along tbe sea shore is 
thereby effected, and it may be remarked that, although the pre- 
scribed purtions ot the strand within this enclosure is comparatively 
small, yet, as a principle, it must be considered objectionable, as it 
may act as a precedent fur others to do likewise. It might also be 
stated that when the railing round the Dargan esplanade was first 
erected, several of the residents, fearing that they were going to be 
deprived of their access to the sea shore, broke down the railing in 
several places, and accordingly, by the wise directions and consi- 
derate thoughtfulness of Mr. William Dargan, who reclaimed this 
ground, directed that gates should be placed in each of these 
breaches, by which the public are now fully and freely admitted 
upon the sea shore. 

Pavinc tHE Strerrs or Corx.—Block pavement is being 
adopted in the capital of the South; the experiment being Grst tried 
on St. Fatrick’s-quay to the Steam-Packet Office, and now at Win- 
throp-street. It is said, however, that, owing to a defective sub- 
stratum, the former has presentel incqualities. Our Cork friends, 
like ourselves, must profit by experience, and :'o better the next 


time. 
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SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE AT THE DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION. 


ESUMING our notice of the works in the central hall, scalp- 
a ture claims premier attention, the specimens contributed 

being peculiarly excellent, and. moreover, the mode of dis- 
tribution adopted very judicious and proving a great acquisition to 
the general effect of this apartment. At the left of the entrance 
porch, a marble figure ofa shepherd hoy in recumbent attitude, and 
the last work of poor Hogan's hand, attracts a crowd of admirers, 
the pose of the figure being distinguished for that gracefulness and 
truthfulness to nature which were the great Irish sculptor’s cha- 
racteristics, and every feature is replete with beauty and sharp- 
ness of finish. ‘The youthful Saviour disputing with the Doc- 
tors” (No. 4), by Mr. James Farrell,” and ‘Sleeping Youth’ 
(No. 6), by Mr. John Farrell, aro both in marble also, and entitled 
to high commendation. Mr. Joseph Kirk, R.H.A., has plaster 
casts of his well-known “ Children and dog ;” a figure of “ Sappho”’ 
(No. 18); ‘ Boy and shell” (No 29); and inarble group of * St. 
John and the Virgin” (No. 19); all of whica may be ranked 
amongst the most excellent of thut eminent artist’s works. The 
same contributor has busts of Lady Langford, Dr. Bellingham, Sir 
Philip Crampton, Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, Sir Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock, and Drs. Carlisle, Williams and Jacob, which, to the extent 
of our personal knowledge, are most faithful likenesses, and 
finished in urtistic style. We may pause here to note, that 
“‘ busts” form a large proportion of the sculptural subjects, those 
most attractive being—in addition to the ubove—of the Queen, 
Prince Consort, Eurls of Carlisle, Clarendon, St. Germains, and 
Eglinton (Lord Lieutenants of Ireland), Air. and Mrs. Dargan, all 
cuntributed by Mr. Durgan, and from the chisel of Mr. J. E. 
Jones; Lords Palmerston and Brougham by same artist, Dean 
Meyler by John Hogan; Sir R. Griffith, Bart., by C. Movre ; 
Lady Kastluke and E. H. Baily, R.A., by the latter, &c. Alder- 
man Roe, D.L., one of the committee, exhibits a very pleasing 
‘group of “ Children and goat”, by Bartolini of Florence. The 
plaster casts of a “ Young Naturalist” (No. 31), and “ Sleeping 
child and dog’’ (No. 49), by Hl. Weekes, A.R.A.; a colossal statue 
in plaster of the late Dr. Murray (Ru.uan Catholic Archbishop of 
Dablin), by T. Farrell, and a group representing the death of 
Procuis, by Charles Papworth, London, with a few others,may be 
said nearly to comprise the remaining features of interest in this 
department. Previous to passing to the south gullery where the 
architectural drawings are arranged, we must not omit to men- 
tion, that ‘‘ the great organ” at eustern extremity of nave, and 
built by Bevington and Sons of London, fur the Paris Exposition of 
1855, is a remarkably fine instrument, and its mellow tunes on 
certain days and evenings of the week are diffused throughout the 
building te great advantage ; also, that at the entrance to staircase 
are sundry custs of stone carvings, anda statue in Caen stone 
of the Virgin, very beautifully designed and executed by Hard- 
man and Co. of Upper Camden-street. 

Architecture essayed to huld her court with compatible dignity, 
but the arrangements for her reception are unpardunably deficient. 
Some of the Jest drawings contributed are placed in the worst posi- 
tions, being either at the feet of visitors along the inner trellis- work 
of the suuth gallery and under a prujecting shelf, or so high up that 
it is impossible, without the aid uf a step-ladder, to view their fea- 
tures. Again, others, iucluding desigas by Messrs. Pugin and Ashlin, 
and Mr. Atkins of Cork, are literally set aside next the external trellis- 
work with their backs turned to the visitors, thereby rendering use- 
leas the labour bestowed by those gentlemen in their production. In 
the eurlier period of the exhibition, consequent confusion and hurry 
miglit lave been reasonably pleaded as an excuse for such, but it 
cannot row, seven wecks after the date of opening, and it is quite 


time that the committee should look to this, which we are willing to 
concede appears to be the only defect in the arrangement. Amongst 
the foremost exhibitors in this department are Messra. Pugin and 
Ashlin, and Mr. G. Goldie respectively, whose drawings, though ex- 
hibiting widely different peculiarities, both in design and draughts- 
manship, are remarkably excellent ; and in conjunction with their 
names we may, perhaps, appropriately mention that of Mr. Lynn 
(Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon), another rising star in the Gothic 
hemisphere, whuse design for St. Andrew’s church, also exhibited 
here, and illustrated in this journal for October, 1860, deservedly 
elicited the highest admiration even from disappointed competitors, 
With the assistance of these gentleinen and other professionals who 
have nade “ Gothic” their particular study, we hope to see within 
a few years a complete revolution in the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Ireland. Mr. Ashlin, though associated with a gentleman of very 
high attainments, and, moreover, the son of the late A. Welby 
Pugin, is, as we learp, entitled to the exclusive merit for the design 
of the Irish works of that firm; for instance, SS. Peter and Paul's 
church, Cork, aud the Augustinian church and monastery about to be 
erected at John-street in this city, with views of each of which we 
have already presented our readers. These, with photographs of 
various other works by the same gentleman, may be found at No. 
268 in the south gallery, and those who appreciate effective outline 
drawing of designs exhibiting much grtacefulness of contour and 
richness yet atriking lightness of detail, should study the collection 
minutely, which embrace, to all intents aud purpuses, the works of a 
genuine and original artist. Mr. Goldie’s adopted schoul is much 
broader and bulder, but his general grouping—especially in the 
design for add.tions to SS. Peter and Paul's, Phibsborough, which 
displays numerous chapels polygonally attached to the chancel, and 
somewhat after the manner of Linz cathedral, illustrated in present 
number—is exceedingly meritorious; nor is it less su in the draw- 
ings fur church at Berne, of the samme title, by this geiutleman, 
which were awarded a gold medal in 1856. From the studio of 
Mr. Lane of Groat Brunswick-street, architectural sculptor, is a 
recent acquisition of a Gothic monument designed by Mr.Goldie, ex- 
ecuted in Caen stone and coloured marbles, and jntended to comme- 
morate the late Right Rev. Dr. Browne; which, with another in 
partly similar material to the memory of the late Rev. J. Mahony, 
P.P., and designed and executed by Messrs. Wardman and Co., are 
two of the most noteworthy features in the combined architectural 
and sculptural department. Returning to the gallery, the competi- 
tion designs fur St. Andrew's church by Messrs. William Atkins 
(who has judiciously amended the proportions of his spire), Rawson 
Carroll, and J. M‘Curdy, architects, (of which we spoke previous to 
the decision), are all more or less distinguished for their excellence 
and their style of finish. Mr. M. B. Moran exhibits culoured draw- 
ings of interior of St. Patrick’s (two views), evidently executed 
during that geutieman’s studentship; also his designs for the 
churches of St. Augustine’s, Drogheda, and Ballyvaughan, both of 
which, we believe, are in course of erection. The method of shor- 
ing adopted in the recent alterations at the Royal Bank, by Measr:. 
Courtney and Stephens, under the directions of Mr. Geoghegan, 
architect, is shown in an intelligible, isometrical view, and the 
latter gentleman also contributes his desigu for the extensive struc- 
ture, about tu be erected at Haruld’s Cross, fur Blind Females, as 
already announced. Mr. Nicholl, of London, has some effectively- 
executed sketches of a cemetery chapel. Various architectural sub- 
jects are illustrated in numerous photographs; those by Mr. Grubb, 
Messrs. Nelson and Marshall, and Simonton and Millard, being fully 


equal to any we have seen elsewhere. SBefore closing this notice we 
may mention that the carved timber screen, executed by Mr. Boyle 
of Marlborough-street, for the new R. C. church of St. James, is a 
fair specimen of workmauship, and the rubbings of monumental 
brasses, selections of ancient metals, cartoons of stuined glass win- 
dows and other articles, comprised in the collection of Messrs. Hard- 
man and Co. are most creditable to the taste of that eminent firm. ‘The 
card models of the new Molyneux church and contiguous buildings 
in course of erection at Leesun-street, after designs by Mr. Carrull, 
also of the clock-tower at Ardagh, by the same architect, are about 
the best we have seen executed in that material, and are very 
advantageously placed in proximity with the nave and under the 
south gallery, On the whole, the architectural department is rather 
better in this Exhibition, than it was in 1853, 
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THE CURRICULUM. 


As proposed by the Institute of British Architects. 


AFTER reciting that the examinations shall be arranged in two 
classes of ‘‘ ordinary proficiency” and “ honourable distinction” 
respectively, also tne minor detailed regulations connected witb 
the examination, the programme of the course is thus given :— 


CLASS OF ORDINARY PROFICIENCY.—PRELIMINARY. 
A measured sketch of some existing building, or portion of a 
building ; a perspective sketch of some existing building, or por- 
tion of a building ; a drawing of some ornament from the round 
or relief; and a perspective view with working plan, section, and 
elevation, of a design by the candidate for some buildi:g, to- 


yether with its whole specification, and a portion of working 
details at full size. 


Work to be done in the presence of the Moderators. 
Number of 
Marks. 


Drawing and Design.—A design for some building, or 
portion of a building, in the style named by the candidate, 
the subject being given by the examiners oe. eee 

Mathematics.— Arithmetic, including the square root ; 
algebra, including simple equatious ; Euclid, books 1 and 
2; mensuration ie ate eee eee 

Physics.—The elements of mechanical philosophy, and 
specially heat, light, and ventilation ; the compoaition and 
resolutiun of forces ove vee eee 

Professional Pructice.—The principles of estimating ; 
the laws relating to accident, agency, contracts, and dilapi- 
dations... tee oes sas nue eee 

Materials.—The general natures and properties of build- 
ing materiuls, including their decay, preservation, quality, 
and strength aes ae ate iis wes 

Cunstruction.—The detail drawings and specitication for 
such branches of the work suggested in the above-named 
design (including drainage), as the examiner may indicate 

History and Literature.—An outline of the character- 
istics of the principal styles of architecture in Eurupe ; 
the particular characteristics and history of any one style 
named by the candidate «-» 1,250 


1,750 
500 


eee 600 
500 
750 


750 


6,000 
CLASS OF HONOURABLE DISTINCTION.—PRELIMINARY. 
Original details at full size of work for wood, stone, marble, 

mosuic, glass, iron, brass, precious metals, textile fabrics, or 
ewbroidery ; sketches or measured drawings of existing buildings 
or other subjects of design; a drawing of the human figure from 
the round or from memory; a subject of landscape gardening ; 
an architectural subject in colours ; a subject of decoration, iu 
colour or otherwise; and some specimen of skill in modelling, or 
in carving, either in stone or in wood; specimens in four at least 
of these branches being necessary for the adiwission of the candi- 
date. 


Work to be done in the presence of the Moderators. 

Number of 

Marka. 
Drawing and Design.—Such designs, drawings, and 
specimens of skill, in the style or styles named by the 
candidate, as may be thought needful to test his skill with 
regard to such preliminary work as may have heen at- 
tuched to his declaration: the subjects to be given by the 
examiners eee eee wee ses eee 
Mathematics.— Algebra, including quadratic equations ; 
Euclid, bouks 3, 4, and 6; plane trigonometry ; conic sec- 
tions. The candidate to name the extent of the examina- 
tivn that he thinks himself cupable of pasving ... cas 
Mathematics and Physics applied to Practical Pur- 
poses. — Mechanics, stutics, dynamics, hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, land surveying, acoustics, chemistry, electri- 
city, galvanism, geology, and theory of colour. The can- 
didate to name the portions chosen by him eae eae 
Languages. — Trauslation froin Greek or Latin, and 
translation from or composition in one or more living 

foreign language. The candidate to name the languages 
Professional Practice.—Laws of property relating to 
buildings, including fixtures aud rights of adjuining owners ; 
arbitration pate eee eee eee 
Muterials.— Detail of the natures and properties of 
building materials, including materials which are not in 
ordinary use eee eee ove ove eee 
Construction. — Complex construction in scaffolding, 
shoring, securing dangeruus structures, pulling.down work, 
alteration of buildings, foundations, walls, partitions, 
fluors, roofs, urches aud vaults, formulas for calculating 
the strength of materials 


600 


300 


500 
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History and Literature.—The structures, architects, 
writers on practice and theary, and works illnatrating 
stvles or structures, in any style or styles named by the 
candidate ee 700 

4,000 

The number of marks to be allotted by the examiners to their 
questions shall be 10,000; of which 6,000 shall be in tbe ordin- 
ary and 4,000 in the honourable class of the above programme, 
and also shall be as above noted,—Drawing and Design, ord. 
1,750, hon. 600 ; Mathematics, ord. 500, hon. 600; Physics, ord. 
5U0, hon. 400 ; Languages, hon. 300; Professional Practice, ord. 
500, bon. 500; Materials, ord. 750, hon. 400; Construction, 
ord. 750, hon. 500; History and Literature, ord. 1,250, hon. 700. 

Of these marks 3,000 in the ordinary class shall gain an ac- 
knowledgment of ordinary proficiency ; if increased by 2,000 in the 
other class they shall gain an acknowledyment of honourable dis- 
tinction; but the candidate shall not be held to deserve the 
acknowledgment of ordinary proficiency unless he obtains at leust 
half of the number of marks allotted to the divisions of Drawing 
and Design, Materiuls, and Construction respectively, in addition 
to at least a fifth of the number of marks allotted to each of the 
other divisions in that class. 

In order to secure unquestioned impartiality in the examination, 
each candidate upon complying with the form of application shall 
receive from the honorary secretaries of the institute a paper con- 
taining a number which be shall employ instead of his signature 
to all work during the examination. Such number is to be so 
placed that it may be easily removed by the moderators, who 
shall substitute their own sign as hereinafter provided. A parti- 
cular sign shall be affixed by the honorary secretaries to the draw- 
ings, specification, and objects of skill submitted with the decla- 
ration, sothat the authorship may not be known to the examiners. 

The examination shall be superintended by two moderators, one 
of whom must always be in the room during the days of exami- 
nation. Their function shall be to supply the queation papers ; to 
see that the intentions of the examiners ure fulfilled; to explain 
the ohjects of the questions ; to take care that no assistance be 
given by one candidate to another, and that no other persons than 
the candidates, except themselves, shall be in the room or hold 
communication with the candidates during the hours of work ; to 
allow no other books to be used than those above permitted; to 
verify the production of the work in the room by each candidate; 
to affix to each work produced in their presence by each candi- 
date a distinctive and numerically different sign; and to supply 
at the clone of each portion of the day to the bunorary secretaries 
kuch productions, with a register of the signs, accompanied by an 
index, showing the number designating the cundidate. The mo- 
derators shall be remunerdted by the institute in regard of their 
services at each annual examination. 

The examiners shall furnish to the honorary secretaries, in time 
for the opening of the examination, sealed notes, marked as con- 
taining in each the subject for work in the division of drawing 
and design in the class of ordinary proficiency. The exuminere 
shall meet on the first day of examination; and upon coneidera- 
tion of the drawings produced in the presence of the moderators 
during the day, as well as of the drawings and specimens of skill 
uttuched to the declaration, shall furnish to the honorary secreta- 
ries notes of the branches of work for which the respective can- 
didates shall be required to make the detail drawings and speciti- 
cation in the division of construction in the class of ordinary 
proficiency, and the subjects for which they shall be required to 
produce specimens of their skill in the division of drawing and 
design in the class of honourable distinction. At the same time 
the examiners shall furnish to the honorary secretaries sealed en- 
velopes, marked as containing separately the papers of questions 
and requirements for each remaining portion of the examination. 
The contents of those papers shall be as far as possible, uniform 
for the candidates; and shall be multiplied only in manu- 
script or lithography, under the immediate superintendence ot the 
examiners. The honorary secretaries shall enclose each paper 
separately in another envelope, on which they shall mark the 
class, division, and number of the candidate for whom it is in- 
tended, and these addressed envelopes thall not be supplied ex- 
cept through the moderators to the candidutes at that portion of 
the examination for which each is intended. 

As the following articles must be ready for return on the last 
day of examination, the exanfiners at the same titne, or by ad- 
journment, shall tuke into consideration any degrees, diplomas, 
certificates, or medals obtained from any society of urchitects 
(approved for this purpose by the Council of the institute) whose 
president or honorary secretary, at the time when euch distinc- 
tion was adjudged, shall have been a fellow of the institute, or 
from any royal academy of art, or from any university in Great 
Britain, aa well as any printed literary productione, which may be 
submitted by the candidate; and the designs, drawings, specifica- 
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tion, and specimens of skill attached, as hereinafter required, to 
his declaration; by granting toeach group of such objects any 
number of marks not exceeding two-thirds of the number allotted 
to the division or divisions appropriate thereunto ia the class or 
cleises in which the candidate presents himself. 

Within seven days of the last day of examination, the exam- 
fners sball furnish to the council their report, stating the number 
of marks granted to the above-named objects in each division, and 
to each sign affixed by the moderators to the works produced be- 
fore them by the candidates. 

Upon receiving the report of the examiners, the hon, secretaries 
shall form a list of the numbers given by them to the candidates, 
with a schedule of the appropriate signs substituted by the mo- 
derators, as well ua of the sign chosen by the hon. secretaries 
themselves fer the desizns, drawings, specification, and specimens 
of skill, submitted by ench candidate; and shall affix to such 
Jist and schedule the warks granted to each moderator’s sign, and 
to each previously-obtained diploma, certificate, medal, literary 
w rk, design, drawing, specification, and specimen of skill, so as 
to ascertain the marks due in each division to each candidate's 
number: and their report thereof shall be delivered to the council 
w.thin a fortnight after the examination. 

The council shall deduct from any marks granted by the ex- 
aminers to previously-obtained diplomas, certificates, medals, 
literary works, desizns, drawirg., specification, or specimen of 
skill, the whole number of marks gained in the appropriute divi- 
sion or divisions in preseuce of the moderators, if less than the 
half of those above required for sueh division or divisions of the 
class or classes in which the candidate presents himself. 

The total number of marks thes due to each caididate’s number 
shall thereupon be calculated by the hou. secretaries. Should the 
marks not amount 'o a nuinher enfficient to pas: the candidate, no 
further notice shall be taken. An alphabetical list of candidates 
successful in the class of ordiniry prvuticiency, and a list of can- 
didates successful in the cluss of honourable distinction, shall be 
publicly exhibited at the institute within one month after the ex- 
aminatio:. The number of inarks gained by each candidate shall 
not be communicated to any person, 

All diplomas, certificates, medals, literary works, drawings, 
specifications, and objects of skill, snbmitred with the declaration, 
shall be returned to the candidate at the close of the last day of 
his examination. Nv drawings, papers, or other object produced 
us work in the presence of the moderators during the examination 
shall be returned to the candidate. 

Fees. 

Each application for an acknowledgment of ordinary proficiency 

must be accompanied by a fee of two guineas; and each applica- 
-tion for an acknowledgment of honourable distinction must be 
accompanied bya further fee of one guinea. 

The committe have the honour of making the following recom- 
mendations :— 

That the rules of the institute as to students and their prizes 
he taken into consideration by the council with a view to the for- 

- mation of some system that shall lead educationally towards the 
- vyuluntary examination now instituted. 

That if fewer than six days be devoted to any examination, the 
exa:niners should be at liberty to vary the distribution of time 
prescribed in the regulations. 

That the council should be empowered to fix for the first ex- 
am nation a smaller number of days ad a less proportion than 
that above arranged of murks necessary to pase; and to raise for 
the second examination the proportion of such marks to an aver- 
age hetween that of the first aud that provided in the regulations, 
which shell be ueed for the third. 

That, after the third examination, the council should request 
the examiners to report any change that they may deem desirable 
in the system. 


WHY STEAM TRACTION IS NOT MORE GENERAL. 

Ir is certainly not very difficult to account for the long delay in the 
employment of steam carriages, both fur passengers and the haulage 
of goods on the turnpike roads, asa substitute for horse-power. ‘The 
attention of nearly all the scientific men and capitalists having been 
so entirely absorbed in another species of conveyance, the subject of 
steam traction on common roads has te:n comparatively little at- 
tended to, and this may in some mcasure, perhaps, help to elucidate 
the “ why” it has nade so litle progress, when compared with other 
modes of conveyance. 

The greatest, the most determined, and, ut the same time, the 
most contemptible obstacle it has had to contend with, is prejudice; 
than this | know of none greater, except it be impossibility. 

Engiuecrs, as a body, seem to lave been wrapped up in the be- 
lief than it was * impossible ;" and they have not only “ believed” 
it to be so, but have spread and propagated thia opinion, with great 
" geal and perseverance. 
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Unfortunately, however, for the traction enuine, its chief ad- 
vantage, namely, its enconomy in application, becomes a disud- 
vantage to an important and influential clasa of persons who are 
useful in promoting speculative undertakings ; because such large 
profits as are made on locomotive railways, in the shape of law ex- 
penses, per centage, &c., cannot be made out of them by lawyers 
and engineers, from their simplicity aud facility of employment, 
therefore we find all such persons advocating railroads. 


Next, the excessive tulls on steam carriages, imposed, no doubt, 
from a determination on the part of the trustees to obstruct, as 
much as possible, the use of steam as a propelling power, arising 
from their having the erroneous idea that it must be more inju- 
dicious to the roads than traction by horse-power, has acted in 
such a manner as to totally prohibit their use in some parts of the 
country, if put on with a view to making them a profitable invest- 
ment. 

We canal! remember how the late Dr. Lardner, who has been 
considered a great authority by some people, stated, in a lecture 
delivered by him in 1836, that, as for “ making a voyaze directly 
from New York to Liverpool, it was, he h:d uo hesitation in say- 
ing, perfectly chimerical! and they miglt as well talk of making 
a voyage from New York or Liverpool to the moon.” In spite of 
this dogmatic dictum, in less than two years the Great Western 
croased the Atlantic direct ; but I bave not yet heard of the easy 
voyage to the moon. 

To any one attentively reading the report of the select commit- 
tee on steam carriuges, which sat in 18:31, and weighing well the 
facts then elicited (now neurly thirty years ugo) as to what waa 
constantly being done in actual and regular work, even at that 
period, when the superb tools, and beautiful and accurate work- 
manship of the preseut day, were, 18 one may suy, quile unknown, 
the question of why there should have been no alteution given tu 
this subject sit.ce, must inevitably suggest itself. 

To say that steam cannot be upplied for traction on common 
roads, | ecause a few absurd acts of parliainent allow of prohibi- 
tory tolls being levied on the.n in some purts of the kingdom, is 
about as wise as to say that a steam engine could not be made to 
work, if Government were to put such a tux on coals us would 
prevent their use except by the richest owners of such engines ; 
and this is preci:ely ibe case with steaiw traction at the pre- 
sent moment. 

The idea of a steam engine drawing a heavy load at a speed of 
twelve miles per hour, was received with ridicule by the must 
‘* em'nent engineers” of the day. 

Sir Charles Dance said, when speaking of the opposition he 
experienced whilst running his steam coach from Gloucester to 
Cheltenham,—' That obstacles are always thrown in the wav of a 
new invention, particularly if it is likely to produce iinportant re- 
sults, from the prejudices of those who have not fairly examined 
its merits, and hy the opposition of others who expect their inte- 
rests will be affected by its auccess. Thus, objections have been 
made to these carriages by various descriptions of persons, viz., 
country gentlemen, trustees of roads, farmera, coach proprietors, 
coachmen aed postboys, &c. Some said they would be injurious 
to agriculture ; others, that they would destroy the roads; others, 
that removing horses would ruin the farmers ; and others, that 
it would ruin the coach proprietors, and throw all the laids em- 
ployed out of work.” 

Sir Charles Dance’s engineer (Mr. Stone) observed,—“ This is 
a very bad place to commence on. We are surrounded with pre 
judiced people; agriculturists, coach proprietors, coachmen, 
atable-boys, and others directly or indirectly connected with them ; 
these, with the old ladies of Cheltenham, I assure you, offer a 
formidable opposition to any innovation.” 

It seems that a great many “ old ladies,” some of whom do nol 
wear petticouts, and do not always belong to Cheltenham, are 
generally to be found opposing anything new, whether they un- 
derstnnd it or not, and are just as troublesome In the preseut day 
as they were in 1831. If some benevolent Individual would pro- 
vide a “ retreat” for those dear old creatures, 80 as to keep them 
out of mischief, what a blessing it would he. 

The propusition for the use of steam power on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, excited the alarm of a great number of 
the sharelolders. At the request of the dissentients, two 
“ eminent engineers,” the one engayed on public works, and the 
other in the manufactare of steam engines, ‘‘ investigated ’’ the 
subject, and, in ‘a very able document,” proved most clearly that 
Mr. Stephensou's project was practically and commercially inez- 
pedient. 

Mr. M‘Adam, in his evidence before the committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1859, says,—‘‘ Up to the year 1857, { 
was perfectly convinced that locomotives could never travel upon 
turnpike roads; but I was then induced to see how they were 
constructed with what is called an endless railway ; my curiosity 
then led me to look at it, and when I saw it, | was so satisfied 
with the mechanical construction of it, that I saw the company 
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and requested that they would give me an opportunity of travel- 
ling with an engine, so that I might see the effect of it, both as fo 
draught, and to ite effect upon the road. ‘They allowed me to do 
so; and I went to Thetford, and accompanied the engine with a 
load of some thirty tons, I think, and brought it into London. J¢ 
voas then in its infancy. I promised the company wlhin I went 
down, that I would keep a log of the proceedings of the enyine, 
and let then have a copy of it. I had previously gone much into 
the subject with several gentlemen who had suggested engines 
years before. I had talked a great deal to Mr. Brunel about 
them, and the conclusion which I always came to, and which Mr. 
Brunel said was a correct one, was, that the resistance of the 
road to the engines, which were then suggested, was so great, 
that there would be no balance of power left to draw the carriages 
s0 as to pay. 

The great mistake which the late Mr Boydell made, was in 


attending first to the introduction of his engine for agricultural 


uses, and that so exclusively as almost to prevent its adoption for 
any other purpose. He constructed them as cheaply as possible, 
and followed that exceedingly objectionable practice of attaching 
the cylinders and working gear to the boiler, hence those who 
heard of it simply as an agricultural implement, were slow to 
believe in ita utility and great advantages for general haulage 
purposes; but now that this economy and utility, under very 
great disadvantages (whilst, in the words of Mr. M‘Adam, ‘ it 
was then in its infancy”), have been amply proved and exemplified, 
there need he no further doubts or uncertainty as to its working, 
or of its great economy and advantages for traction purposes, 

The engines are now being made in a very proper manner. The 
boiler is entirely independent of the working parts, which are 
attached to a strung plate iron framing, similar to that of a locomo- 
tive engine, so that no strain is thrown upon it, thus rendering 
them what they should be, road locomotives. The trains of 
Wwauyons drawn by these engines are now so arranged that, by means 
of chains aud screw couplings, each waggon is drawn direct from 
the engine, without the strain of the draught being allowed to 
pass through all the waggons in front of the one drawn behind 
them, before itreaches it, thus doing away with a great deal of 
wear and tear, which, with a heavily loaded train, was found to 
be very objectionable. If, in sending-these engines abroad, proper 
men go out with them, and a correct statement of the circum- 
stances under which they are to be woorked has been furnished, so 
as to enable these requirements to be met, 1 am convinced that 
they will give very satisfactory and profitable results.— Steam on 
Common Roads. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT HOWTH. 


Tits attractive locality is gradually progressing in public favour. 
During the last year several commodious houses have been built. 
The noble proprietur has erected at the corner of Balscadden Bay 
hot and warm baths, which will shortly be opened, and which will 
be a great convenience to invalids frequenting this now favourite 
outlet of Dublin. The path cut round the ciffs on the east side 
of the hill still attracts tourists and others in search of bold and 
picturesque scenery. ‘Those who have not yet visited it can have 
no conception that within thirty minutes’ drive by rail from Dublin 
euch romantic scenery can be enjoyed, and there is no doubt that 
many who do visit Howth return without having seen its chief at- 
tractions. This arises, probably, from the difficulty of access to the 
eastern and southern portions of the promontory. By our advertis- 
ing columns, however, our readers will find that this difficulty need 
no longer exist, as Messrs. O'Neill, the enterprising omnibus con- 
tractors have placed a light and commodious long car to ply from 
Howth and Sutton stations. We trust that this effort will be ac- 
knowledged by the public in such a manner as to induce the pro- 
prietors to continue so greut aconveniénce. By its means the peuple 
of Dublin may quit the heat of the crowded metropolis, circuit the 
whole of the hill, and return with increased vigour, and certainly 
with renewed appetite, within the space of three hours. At the pre- 
sent moment the herring fishery is not the least interesting feature 
in the scerery. A vast number of fishing craft cover the sea as far 
as the eve can reach, and the daily arrivals and departures of these 
tiny vessels with the traffic of the English agents, who buy up the 
produce of the fishery, give to the quay a most animated appearance. 
A large tract of the southern portion of the hill has lately changed 
hands, and we understand that building on an extensive scale will 
shortly be the result. ‘he liberal policy of the railway company in 
granting free tickets to builders of huuses along its line will doubt- 
Jess contribute tu the mure speedy accomplishment of this result.— 
Freeman. 


There is as much fron ore in the Lake Superior district alone as 
could supply the whole world with iron for centuries. This ore 
extends over a large tract of country, and sumetimas rises into 
hills several hundred feet high. It contains from 75 to 80 per 
cent. of pure metal of excellent quality, 
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THR PLASTKRER. 

Wits the craft of the Plasterer is, to a considerable extent, associated, 
both the artistic and the utilitarian condition of modern architecture ; 
indeed in the former capacity, during the present century at least, his 
resources have been tested to an uncommon degree, and that which 
our forefathers performed by the aid of the stone-cutter, has now 
become the peculiar province of the former, where “ economy is the 
order of the day.” Very much of the excellence of plastering work 
depends on the skill and care with which the component materials 
for internal or external works respectively are mixed into a mass, as 
well as the actual quality thereof; and those most in use are 
cements of various kinds—Roman and Portland being the chief— 
Plaster of Paris, Scagliola, lime and sand, &e. In ordinary internal 
work the Plasterer’s duty mainly comprehends the rough casting, 
floating, and coating of chief walls, the lathing, floating, and coat- 
ing of ceilings and stud partitions; but where ornamentation is 
desired, asin the case of enriched entablatures, centres, &c., extreme 
delicacy of manipulation and beauty in design may be brought into 
requsition, and with a facility not always presented by the einploy- 
ment of a natural stone. Good plastering is easily discernible from 
bad, being remarkable for smoothness, regularity, solidity, and ab- 
sence from cracks or other imperfections. The measurement of ordinary 
wall p.astering, partitions, and ceilings is by the square yard of nine 
feet, but cornices are taken superficially, their members being girt to 
obtain their width, or sometimes by the lineal foot; an extra allow- 
ance being made fur each mitre in angles or on projections. Lime 
enters very largely into the composition of plaster and a very dura- 
ble cement may be formed—ordinarily termed ‘‘compo”°—for ex- 
ternal work by a simple admixture of that material with good sharp 
sand. By a judicious use of this simple material, structures—do- 
mestic especially—may be made very architecturally pretensiona, 
and in various respects it is certainly preferable to indifferent coment 
work. Plaster of Paris is so called from the genuine article being 
found in the hill of Montmartre, one of the environs of Paris; how- 
ever spurious imitations are in constant use, and those about to apply 
it to building purposes should make sure to purchase at a respectable 
house, as affording a guarantee at least to somc extent. Ornaments 
to be cast in plaster must be previously modelled to design. When the 
clay model is finished and subjected to the atmosphere, a wooden 
frameis adapted to it, and filled with melted wax, which, on cooling, 
presents a fac-simile of the model, and by repetition of the process 
casts ad infinitum may be produced. Various patents have been ob- 
tained from time to time for improvements in stucco material and 
cements, that known as ‘Caen cement” being the nearest imitation of 
marble combined with permanency. We had occasion in a former 
number, in describing Mr. Pim’s new house at Monkstown, Messrs. 
Carmichael and Jones, architects, specially to note some columns 
beautifully executed in this material by Messrs. Hogan and Suns, plas- 
terers; and it is much to be regretted that its expensive character 
precludes its more general uze. Scagliola is a distinct branch of 
this art,.and was invented in Italy, but there are many tradesmen 
who never witnessed ‘an Italian sky”, proclaim their competency to 
produce a material, called by same name, of superior description; 
hence the very objectionable imitations so frequent. The Romans 
bad an art of rendering their plastering, as evidenced in the remains 
of their aqueducts, much more durable than ours; however we must 
atlmit that several of the legitimate tradesmen in that line can pro- 
duce a very excellent quality of work. The roofs of houses and 
floors of rooms, at Venive, are covered with asort of plaster, we pre- 
sume, corresponding with our Seyssel Asphalte—strong enough to 
resist the sun and weather for ages. Excepting in commercial honse- 
fronts, the public buildings of Dublin display but little of the Plas- 
terer’s art, the. majority of them, we are happy to say, being, in the 
much more imperishable material of granite, Portland or lime- 
stones ; very many, however, of the mansions of the nobility and 
gentry are faced with cement, and, in numerous instances, display 
excellent architectural effect In England, with certain exceptions, 
but London especially, cement ia the prevailing material, and the 
workmen generally bave acquired much skill and proficiency in its 
application. Too frequently, however, the Plasterer’s art is made 
accessary to the concealment of defective workmanship and mate- 
rials by his brethren, the mason and bricklayer; and modern build- 
ing capitalists, also, sometimes scruple not to employ it iu cheating 
both themselves and their tenants into the assumption that a 
neatly plastered exterior ensures a comfortable and safe abode. In 
London, Manchester, and other English towns, this principle—or 
rather want of it - is carried out with a vengeance; and two and 
three story houses are run up there with single brick external walls 
of the worst materials and workmanship, thinly plastered with 
cement to deceive the eye. 
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THE DARK AGES OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Continued from page 553.) 


THe course ran by the Renaissance in England we may take up 
at the period of Elizaheth, when, the political troubles becoming 
settled, men were able to turn their attention to art and architec- 
ture. Fora long time the traditional construction and plan and 
the mullioned windows held their ground, but coarse, bad, pagan 
mouldings were introduced as improvements and an equally course 
sort of adaptation of French ornament was developed into a con- 
venient store of precedents for the dark ages. Stone was made 
to assume the appearance of cardboard, cut and curled, and mou- 
strosities of every description were delighted in. 

This Elizabethan style was that which in England combined thie 
features of the decaying Gothic with those of the revived Classic, 
and though less refined in detail than the contemporary work in Italy 
and in France was, perhaps, the most vigorous and picturesque. In 
time, however, here as on the continent, the Classic element con- 
quered in the strugale, purity of style and correctness of propor- 
tion in imitation of Roman precedents were the ohjects architects 
set themselves to attain and so were ushered in “ the dark ages.” 
Yet many revered names there are among these architects, from 
whose reputation I desire in no degree to detract, I only Jament 
that their lot fell not in better times. What I seek to show is 
not that Inigo Jones, Wren, Hawksmoor, and Vanbrugh were not 
great inen, but that they were all the greater for having wrought 
out so much that is grand and graceful from elements lacking 
these qualities themselves, and which, when their genius was 
withdrawn, resolved themselves into the monotony and lifeless- 
ness inherent in them. Of the heroes who led this forlorn hope, 
Inigo Jones was the first and best. The proportions of his design 
for the portion of the palace at Whitehall which was carried out 
are as generally admired as they are known; but as it has been 
used as a precedent for myriads of acrobatic pilings of orders 
above orders, and breaking the entablatures over to give them 
some appearance of utility, we need the less regret its not having 
been repeated by himself. 

It is strange that one who so thoroughly appreciated the im- 
portance of purity and consistency in the style in which he 
worked himself, could have so little regard for the same qualities 
in other styles, as to have built to the old Gothic Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s an incongrnons Pagan porch, and refaced the transept 
end in a manner which, fortunately for bis reputation, lives only 
in tradition; this also has been much lauded for its proportions, 
but from the representations of it that exist, I confess I cannot 
regard it with enthusiasm; that it was, however, siinply barba- 
rows as an adjunct toa Medieval cathedral, we may, I think, 
assume, from a comparison with the effect of the alterations made 
by another urchitect, who was not otherwise than a shining light 
among the constellations of the dark ages, to another of our 
cathedrals—I mean those made by Wood of Bath, at Llandaff. 
Now, the works of this architect at Bath are by no means bad of 
their kind, and would not Jead us to suppose that he could have 
been guilty of the atrocities which I fear can with too great truth 
be laid to his charge, any more than we should helieve upon less 
certain documentary evidence that Inigo Jones had maltreated in 
a similar manner the facade of St. Paul’s. Of these alterations 
to Llandaff, I have enlarged the illustrations given by the Bishop 
of Llandaff in his work upon that cathedral, showing the design 
“6 as it was proposed to finish it,” and we learn from contempo- 
rary letters quoted by the bishop that it was proposed to pull 
down the two western towers and raise one over the front of the 
nave, as seen in the design, and “then to finish with a rustic 
porch.” Most fortunately the solicited contributions of the faith- 
ful were not sufficient to enable them to realise this conception. 
We learn, however, that they succeeded 80 far as to insert ‘* win- 
dows framed with wood of another sort, which will come vastly 
cheaper and Jook as well as the Gothick,” and to finish the in- 
terior in ‘* stucko,” to their own satisfaction; for the same letter 
states ‘that the church on the inside, as far as ‘tis ceiled and 
plastered, looks exceeding fine, and is a very stately and beautiful 
room.” 

Sir Christopher Wren had by no means the same artistic 
feeling as Inigo Jones, though greater mathematical powers and 
science in construction. As an architect he had golden opportu- 
nities in the rebuilding of the city of London after the tire of 
1666, and he had the genius to grapple with it in an engineering 
point of view, and architecturally also so fur as it was possible in 
the style with which unfortunately he had to deal. The manner 
in which he did this has been so lately thoroughly set forth by my 
friend, Mr. Kerr, that [ need not here enlarge upon his work3s— 
the more so as my purpose of showing the thorough intractability 
of the style which even his talents could not overcome, is rendered 
self-evident by the following remark, which I venture to quote 
from that geutleman’s lecture on the subject. Speaking. In reice- 
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rence to the double dome and screen-wall of the nave of St. Panl’s, 
he says, ‘* They are, at least, the makesbifts of marvellous in- 
genuity, and still greater artistic power; they are falsities it is 
true, but they are those of a master mind ; they are no common 
vulgar fibs, but great grand lies of genius.” 

Now a style that necessitates lying, which requires ‘* marvel- 
lous ingenuity and still greater artistic power” to conceal awk- 
ward roofs and buttresses at the cost of making one half a build- 
ing a huge sham to render the other half tolerable, is I think 
fairly to be said to belong to the dark ages ; and that Mr. Kerr’s 
estimate of the mukeshift is a correct one, my reminiscences of a 
church in Venice, by Palladio, the roof and buttresses of which 
had not been concealed by such ingenious means, yet which seemed 
to call loudly for a similar friendly shelter, will enable me to cor- 
roborate. 

The group of the city spires and the towers of Westminster Abbey 
are conceived and massed with great talent and a true feeling for 
what is grand and picturesque, yet with such horrible details, 
such as a substitution of the queerest pots and jars in the place of 
pinnacles, that it is necessary that one should balf shut one’s 
eyes to enable one rightly to appreciate their outlines, and as such 
are after all borrowed from the older medieval steeples. One 
would really rather open one’s eyes and see true Gothic steeples 
with proper details as well. The thin leaden spire of St. Martin’s 
Ludgate-hill, is as a composition rightly pluced in contrast to act 
as a foil to the dome of St. Paul’s but in itself is surely no beau- 
tiful object. 

Time fuils me to describe other of Wren’s works, or those of his 
successors who took up his mantle—of Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh, 
or Chambers, and the rest of the band of that forlorn hope, des- 
pite whose efforts architecture sank down gradually to the utter- 
most depths of degradation, when the ideal of associated English 
homes were the monotonous, dreary walls of Harley-street and 
such like, wherein sham reigned triumphant from palace to ter- 
race in plan, construction, and decoration alike. Art and archi- 
tecture becaine absolutely dark or dead, and copies of the parodies 
of the works of other days were all that was attempted. The 
only merit that can be claimed for them is, as usual, that of 
‘* proportion,” an element certainly so essential that there can be 
no architecture without it, yet one, the exclusive praise, of which 
is a sure sign that there is little else to praise, just as the most 
surcastic thing you can say of a man is to laud too highly his good 
nature, the meaning of which usually is to suggest doubts as to 
his sanity. To wade through the works of this dreary period 
either for the purpose of description or reprobation would be a 
task the uncongeniality of which, together with the undue length 
to which I find I have extended what were intended to be prefa- 
tory remarks, must be my excuse for now shirking what might 
appear to be the subject I really undertook to treat upon. 1 can- 
not but own, however, that itis with some satisfaction that I find 
the ordinary limits of a paper reached without the necessity of an 
inquisitorial journey into the city for examples to criticise, In the 
first place, 1 am spared the necessity for becoming spiteful; in 
the next, a chilling reminiscence of the interior of St. Paul's in- 
disposes me to revisit it until it shall have assumed, as we trust it 
soun may, all over, and not hereand there only, in the able hands 
of our Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, richer 
hues, akin to those of St. Mark’s at Venice, since we are pro- 
mised the use of the statue materials for its decoration. ‘rhen it 
might have become incumbent upon me, however disagreeable, to 
sketch and measure the extraordinary sham portico set up by Sir 
Jobn Soane at oue eud of the court of the Bank to match, accord- 
ing to a favourite notion in the dark ages, a real one at the other. 
Again, I had feared that it wonld become necessary to study the 
interior of Sir Johu Soune’s Museum, which otherwise, not having 
a fancy to become u candidate for residence in that strange eclectic 
curiosity shop, I had been content to seek amusement from in the 
illustrated catalogue of its contents. I had also been afraid tbat 
it would be necessary for me to search and see how far I could 
agree or not with Lord Palmerston in his admiration of the several 
buildings which he was pleused to call Italian, and as the Horse 
Guards was One scheduled in his list, the only pleasant feature in 
which, to my mind, are the sentries in their uniform, who sit like 
gorgeous personificutiuns of ** Patience” inside instead of ‘“ upon 
& monument,” the prospect, I assure you, afforded me slight 
satisfaction. 

I tind myself ulso obliged to omit all consideration of the inte- 
resting question of the iconography of “the dark ages,” and ail 
research into the origin of the type of cherubs who amile and 
weep in convenient alternation upon keystones, or into the mean- 
ing of the lions’ heads, whence flowers dangle to fill up panels, or 
iuto the purpose of the sundry pots that affect all high places. The 
question also of the polychromy of the dark ages, I find myself 
obliged to omit or postpone, unwillingly. beeanse upon thé. cebiect 
notch instruction might be drawn as regards what si id be 
avoided, The main umbition on this noint seems to ins a 
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keep on the safe side; and safe colours which could do no harm, 
and whitewash, reduced the interiors of buildings to a similar 
condition of munotony to that we have remarked in the exteriors. 

However, about the close of the last century, there appeared to 
be commencing a salutary “ shaking among bones” (to quote 
again the phrase of Mr. Ruskin) in an artistic as well as in a poli- 
tical sense,and though it seemed for some tite difficult to discern 
whether there were real evidences of resuscitation among them, 
and whether such shaking were likely to bring any flesh upon 
them, we, at this period of time, are able to perceive (at least we 
flatter ourselves so), that through all the restless changes which 
have ensued in the successive fashions of copyism since then, there 
has been beneath the outer garb of Greek and Elizabethan, of 
Roman, Florentine and Venetian, Renaissance or Medieval, re- 
vived styles which have met the eye, an undercurrent of healthy 
struggling to attain independence. Just before the Exhibition of 
1851, in another lecture, I asserted my belief, in opposition to that 
of the author above quoted, that not bones alone were being 
shaken, and that we were upon a sure, if slow, route to progress. 
The coming Exhibition of 1862 will, it is to be hoped, by its con- 
tents, if not by its carcase, afford another favorable opportunity 
for taking stock, and another starting-point in the road of pro- 

ess. 

What colors are the best to fight under in the future struggle 
for the advancement of architecture, in which we shall be all en- 
gaged, | must leave to the conscience and calm consideration of 
each. 

As to what style may be the best to develop into a healthy, 
manly, Christian, English, Victorian architecture, I presume not 
here to dictate, since we differ in opinion on the subject. 

It is well that we think not all alike, and are not content, as 
in the dark ages, like sheep, to follow blindly their leader in all 
things. But let us fight out the battle, if battle it is to be, in a 
legitimate and friendly way, without deputations and special 
pleading on the one hand, yet without fear as to throwing stones 
because both parties live in glass houses. On the other hand, let 
each be thankful to the opposing side for pointing out its weak 
places and turn manfully to repair them. There are plenty of 
what my friend Mr. Burges calls unnecessary “fizzings and 
crockets” and sham buttresses, as well as vases and rustications 
and sham pediments, which may be offered up in a holocaust to- 
gether, while there is equal room for each party to endeavour, by 
practice, to prove what their champions have been so vehemently 
asserting—viz., the capacity of their. favorite style io admit the 
highest art in painting and sculpture, and thus, whichever side 
conquer in the friendly struggle, both may rejoice alike, and the 
monotony and follies'of the ‘* Vernacular” style, as Mr. Scott calls 
it, which has descended to us as a legacy from “‘ the dark ages,” 
be left to the speculating builders who delight therein. 
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THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATION SCHEME. 


THE scheme of “ regulations and curriculum” for a voluntary 
architectural examination, prepared by the committee of the In- 
stitute, aud which will be found tn extenso in our impreasion for 
last week, has been at last laid before that body. A special 
general meeting was held on Monday evening, the 1st inst., to 
take it into consideration, at which the proceedings were not of a 
character possessing great general interest. 

The nature of the meeting may be briefly summed up by saying 
that the report was received, a protest virtually entered against 
anything like a ‘‘ diploma” as connected with it, and the mutter 
was referred to the profession at large for consideration. This, 
in fact, was the intention, and will be the force of the resolution 
passed, which postponed the further consideration of the question 
till some Monday in November, and made the committee responsi- 
ble for endeavours to procure in the meanwhile the opinion of 
other architectural societies. 

Deprecating as we do any needless delay, and regretting that 
this matter was not brought forward at an earlier period, so that 
if possible a conclusion might have been come to at the present 
moment, we cannot but admit that, matters being as they are, 
the ouly proper course has been taken. To have decided upon a 
question so vitally affecting the interests of a large part, nay 
virtually of the whole of the profession, at a thinly attended 
meeting of the institute, on a hot evening in July, and within a 
week of the first publication of the details of the proposed 
scheme, would have been unseemly, nay preposterous; and yet, 
unfortunately, owing to previous delays, the postponement of the 
question now must necessarily remit it till after that time of year 
has passed when no societies are in session, and when many mem- 
vers of the institute are out of town, thus of necessity driving it 
on to the commencement of next winter. This is what has been 
preferred, and in order to facilitate as far as practicable the dis- 
cussion of the question, we propose to make a few observations 
upon the nature and scope of the proposals—premising, however, 


that if practicable societies ought to discuss it at once, and not 
postpone the consideration of it till they reassembled after their 
recess. There will be a good deal of time necessarily consumed 
in discussion, and there will be little chance of the suggestions 
sent to the committee being embodied by them or considered by 
them with the care they deserve should those suggestions be only 
received at the last moment before meeting the institute. 

The Architectural Association, whose session closed last week, 
propose to hold a special meeting for the consideration of the 
scheme, an example which other societies will, we trust, be ready, 
if necessary, to follow. 

Any of our readers looking over the paper we placed before 
them last weck, will perceive that it consists of, first, a set of 
regulations ; secondly, a list of books; and thirdly, a series of 
forms. And they will do well to hear in mind that, in the in- 
structions of the institute to the committee, it was a leading 
feature that the examination should have an educational character 
—that is to say, as was explained at the present meeting, 
should be of a character to test the education of the candidates 
and to prove that they are educated men. As a consequence, 
should the examinations succeed, their result will be to raise the 
standard of professional education. Bearing this in mind, let us 
apply for a moment to the consideration of the regulations form- 
ing the first part of the scheme. 

The nucleus of the regulations is a list of subjects in which 
candidates are to be examined, and which, it will be at once per- 
ceived, is divided into two clusses—the one called the class of 
*Sordinary proficiency,” the other that of “ honourable distine- 
tion.” In either clasa the student seeking to enter his name for 
examination is required to send in a certain amount of preliminary 
work, and is permitted to send any previously acquired certificates 
or other distinctions, literary works, or any specimens of skill in 
his profession. Ii is open to candidates above the age of thirty 
to present themselves for examination in the class of ** honourable 
proficiency,” without going through the previous examination, 
but not to younger candidates. It is not, however, necessary that 
any younger candidate presenting himself to undergo the preli- 
minary examination sliould immediately proceed to attempt to pass 
the other. He may postpone that till another year. We had 
forgotten to state that it is proposed to hold an examination once 
every year, in the month of January, so often as there are five 
or more candidates for admission into the class of ordinary pro- 
ficiency. 

A glance at the subjects will show that the list is a pretty com- 
prehen:ive one; it is capable, in the hands of examiners who are 
disposed to be severe, of affording an opportunity for a most trying 
examination. 

The subjects in which an ordinarily proficient youth ought to 
be able to show himself educated are, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, drawing and design, mathematics, physics, professional 
practice, materials, construction, and the history and literature of 
architecture. To show himself worthy of honourable distinction, 
he is to prove his more extended acquaintance with the same 
branches and with languages. For the first-class he must present 
as preliminary work certain drawings, including a complete de- 
sign, specification, and a portion of the working details for some 
building. For the second he has a very wide range in which to 
submit specimens of artistic skill and power of design thrown 
open to him, and out of twenty named varieties of work he is 
required to produce at the least specimens in four, to be his own 
design and handiwork. We ought to add that in both examina- 
tions the candidate will have, by the regulations, the advantage 
of selecting that particular style in which he considers himself 
most at home, for the work he has to do, and upon which he is to 
be examined. 

The value attached to the various branches is estimated by 
marks, of which the total number is 10,000, 6,000 being given to 
the esssential and 4,000 to the honourable class. . Half this num- 
ber must in each case be obtained to entitle the candidate to 
rank among those that pass, and the further provision occurs 
that in the class of ordinary proficiency the candidate must ob- 
tain some marks in each division—namely, he must obtain at 
least half the marks allotted to the divisions of “‘ Drawing and 
design,” ‘ Materials,” and ‘‘ Construction,” respectively, and at 
least one-fifth of the marks allotted to each of the otber four 
divisions out of the seven included. 

No such limitation occurs in the second division, the candidate 
being left to get his marks in all or some of the branches as he 
can—a method which we think it would be wise and advanta- 
geous to pursue in both classes. 

No graduated placing of candidates appears to be contem- 
plated ; those who pass will be named in alphabetical order, 
and no arrangement is made for denoting the rank they took. 
It is even provided that ‘the number of marks gained by each 
candidate shall not be communicated to any person.” 

Here it may be right to observe that it is recommended— and 
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no doubt the recommendation will be attended to—that for the 
first year only half the proposed numbers of marks shall be 
essential ; fo. the second year the standard shall be raised half- 
way between that of the third and first years ; and that in the 
third year for the first time the full standard shall be adopted ; 
and then—these being considered, in a sense experimental years 
—the working of the scheme shall be reviewed, and it shall 
be considered whether any and what modifications are required. 

The other regulations provide for the length of the examina- 
tions, which are not to exceed a week for the two classes, and 
the mode of conducting them. This is to be by written answers, 
and drawings, and not at all by personal questions and answers, 
the examiners never seeing the candidates, and the arrangements 
being under the control of two ‘ moderators,” who are to be pre- 
sent during the whole time, and to see that nothing unfair occurs. 

The papers of questions are to be, as far as possible, uniform for 
all the candidates, though being, however, framed in conformity 
with the preliminary application that each sends in, they will of 
necessity vary to some extent. 

A very large portion of the regulations is taken up by a series 
of precautions against the possibility of collusion or favouritism, 
which are all blended into a scheme so complicated that we 
strongly doubt the possibility of its being efficiently carried out. 
Mr. Kerr assured the mecting that he had the highest possible 
opinion of this portion of the scheme, bat that he was not per- 
fectly certain that he understood it! 

The plan upon which this portion of the thing proceeds is some- 
thing to the effect that the examiners, the moderators, the can- 
didates, aud every other person connected with the work, are to 
indicate the different portions of work by separate signs, that the 
honorary secretaries only are to know to what person the signs 
belong, and that the examiners, huving tested each marked parcel 
of work separately, and given it the number of marks they con- 
sider due to it, the secretaries, by adding up the totals which one 
person has acquired under several different signs, marks, or 
numbers, will see if he has or has not been successful in getting as 
many marks as are required to pass him. The proposal is, as we 
have observed, very complicated. It is right in principle, and re- 
sembles somewhat the precautions taken with the same object in 
view in other examinations ; but we fear it might lead to blunders 
in the carrying into execution, and, of all things, a mistake here 
ought to be impossible. Students ought not to be exposed to the 
possibility of an error of allotting the marks that have been 
gained to the person whose work obtained those marks ; and on this 
ground, if on no other, the most rigid and jealous scrutiny ought 
to be bestowed on the regulations for the conduct of the awards. 

The list of books appended forms a feature of great interest 
aud great value. We know ofno authoritative list of the best hooks 
on architecture in the English language except this; and here 
they are with marks affixed to them denoting the subjects for 
which they are specially to be consulted. The Architectural 
Association are, we hear, proposing toform a library. We strongly 
tecommend that they should make it a first object to secure the 
entire series of these books. This list is, however, open to 
emendation; a few books might with advantage be added in ex- 
change for those on the list, and there are some few which we do 
not see here that huve quite as great a claim to be there as any 
actually included. 

Lastly come the forms. They are preceded by a statement of 
the fees proposed. Each application is to be accompanied by a 
fee of two guineas for the ordinary and one guinea for the honour- 
able class. We beg to submit that these amounts ought to be 
reversed. The men capable of taking the honourable degree will 
usually be better able to pay two guineas than their juniors are to 
pay one. We presume, too, that these fees are to be returned to 
unsuccessful candidates. Nothing is said on this head. 

The application, to be accompanied by a recommendation signed 
by three gentlemen, one of a member of the institute, besides a 
request for the certificate, includes a declaration that civil archi- 
tecture is and shall be the occupation of the applicant, and that 
he “ will not have any interest or participation in any trade con- 
tract or materials supplied at any works the execution whereof 
he may be engaged to superintend.” And in case of his failing, 
in the opinion of the institute to fulfil these engagements, pro- 
mises the withdrawal of his name from the list of passed candi- 
dates. This we think will require consideration. 

Such in its main features is the nature of the scheme laid be- 
fore the institute, and by them offered for public discussion. We 
have thought that the best service we could render to that dis- 
cussion was to furnish in the most available shape the materials 
for it ; we liave, therefore, given the scheme at full, and the above 
condensement of it, abstaining for the present from further ex- 
pression of opinion as to details than it has been found advisable 
to introduce in the course of our notice. 

At the late meeting one or two of the difficulties which must 
beset the execution of this scheme were brought forward. Mr. 


Roger Smith, speaking on behalf of the Architectural Association, 
expressed the fear that enough consideration might not be felt 
for candidates by the examiners, who might be prone to forget 
how few of the young men of the present day have obtained their 
knowledge of architecture in such a way as to enable them to 
answer paper questions. This is of importance: the examina- 
tions will be a dead failure if men known to stand well among 
their fellow-pupils and associates, and to be efficient in offices, are 
plucked; and yet this will be extremely likely to occur unless 
the greatest care be taken to frame the questions and set the 
work so that it shall not be very different in kind from auything 
that the men have been in the habit of doing already. We think 
that perhaps from this point of view the entire exclusion of viva 
voce examinations is to be regretted. 

Mr. Charles Barry touched upon a second and graver difficulty 
—the action to be taken with regard to architects of acknow- 
ledged standing. His difficulty—not, however, put precisely in 
his own words—was this: A class of persons is about to be 
created, namely, those who have passed the examination; a large 
majority of architects in considerable practice will never dream 
of undergoing an examination in order to get into this class. Will 
this class, without their names, be sufficiently honourable and 
sufficiently distinguished for persons to come forward to join it? 
If their names are to be procured, and they will not offer them- 
selves for examination, how are they to be got? The suggestion 
was thrown out that such persons might be admitted on the cer- 
tified excellence of buildings they have erected. This we hope 
will not take place. The value of this examination will, we be- 
lieve, entirely depend upon its being impossible to pass it except 
by passing it, and we are confident that numbers of the young 
men of the present day, and men of high standing too, will gladly 
avail themselves of this opportunity to gain honourable distinc- 
tion, when once they are satisfied that the matter is established 
on a practical, liberal, and equitable basis.— Building News. 


[| 
THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


In the House of Commons on the 8th instant, Lord Elcho moved 
& resolution to the effect “‘ that the new Foreign Office should not 
be erected according to the Palladian design now exhibited in one 
of the committee rooms of the house.” He said he had under- 
taken a difficult task, inasmuch as the design in question was pre- 
pared under the special auspices of the prime minister. He ad- 
vocated the Gothic was the national art. He did not take for a 
model the buildings in which they were assembled, which had 
reached the maximum of art, while it presented the minimum of 
convenience. He instanced several recent Gothic structures in 
the metropolis, which embraced all possible convenience for the 
purposes fur which they were intended. Contending from their 
examples, the Gothic style was as well fitted for sociul as for 
ecclesiastic purposes. 

Mr. W. Cowper said that public opinion, so far from being con- 
trary to the design condemned by the noble lord, was decidedly 
in its favour. He had consulted persons not only of ordinary 
knowledge, but the most experiencd architects, all of whom 
praised the Italian design of Mr. Scott as a most admirable 
one, although that architect was unfavourable to the Italian 
style. He had in this instance achieved a success which no 
one could hope to surpass. The design was fully as national as any 
Gothic style could be, while it harmonised better with the ad- 
joining buildings, and at the same time afforded the largest 
amount of internal accommodation. 

Mr. Layard denied that the Palladian style offered the fittest 
opportunity for internal convenience. That style must, according 
to the architectural practice of this country, be mean, as it could 
not receive that class of pictorial ornament which alone could 
ennoble it. 

Mr. Tite argued strongly against the adoption of Gothie archi- 
tecture fur such an office in sucha position. All the best autho- 
tities were in favour of an Italian style. He thought that the 
matter could safely be left in the hands of the government. 

Lord J. Manners quoted the result of the inquiries of the com- 
missioners three years ago, who, after a prolonged examination, 
reported that in respect of convenience and ventilation, no material 
difference existed between either style. He contended that the 
original arrangements which placed in the hands of the greatest 
Gothic arehitect in Europe, Mr. Scott, the erection of a Gothic 
building ought to be maintained. All over the country the Gothic 
style for public buildings was adopted, and by those who could 
not be classed as architectural reactionists. 

Lord Palmerston denied that the Palladian style of architecture 
was in disfavour throughout the country. The town halls at 
Liverpool, Leeds, and elsewhere proved the contrary. He defended 
the impugned design, and invited Lord Elcho, when it was carried 
out, to lay the foundation stone. 

On adivision the motion of Lord Elcho wasnegatived by 188 to 95. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


Tap celebrities of the scientific world, with the veteran Lord 
Brougham at their head, will assemble on the 14th August, in the 
Four Courts, in this city—a building the arrangement of which is pe- 
culiarly adapted for the proceedings of the association, affording a 
separate spacious apartment for each section, and radiating from a 
magnificent hall—Gandon’s masterpiece—which will be more than 
ample for the accommodation even of the vast fashionable assem- 
blage likely to be congregated. The first visit of his lordship 
to Dublin will be most happily associated with this great scientific 
gathering, and we have no doubt that his presence amongst us, 80 
long delayedy will be regarded with much interest. Although his 
lordship is in his 88rd year, his giant mind is still bright as in his 
palmiest days of physical capacity, and as lis entire life bas 
served to illustrate the maxim that ‘‘ we are never too old to 
learn,” we believe that what may even now be observed in our 
institutions by so critical an eye will prove an acquisition toa 


store of mental wealth perhaps unsurpassed by any individual of 
the age. The proceedings will be divided into six sections, viz., 
‘¢ Jurisprudence,” Ex-Chancellor Napier, President; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,” Sir John Shaw Lefevre, President; ‘‘ Reformatories and 
Punishments,” Attorney-General O’Hagan, President; “ Public 
Health,” Lord Talbot de Malahide, President ; “‘ Social Economy,” 
Judge Longfield, President; ‘‘ Trade and International Law,” 
Michael Chevalier, a great French political economist, President. 
It is thought that his Excellency will dispense hospitality to the 
entire body ; and a conversazione at the Royal Dublin Society, 
promenade at the Zoological Gurdens, and sundry excursions are 
proposed in the programme. The opening meeting, to hear the 
president’s address, will take place in the Round Room of the 
Rotundo. 


PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL. 


We feel much pleasure in drawing attention to the following pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held at 4 and 5, Suffulk-street, on the 24th 
ult., by the Builders’ Association, to arrange for the presentation 
of an address and testimonial to Mr. John Butler, an emiueut 
member of the trade, and defendant in the memorable case of 
Kempston v. Butler, with the particulars of which our readers are 
familiar. We may take the opportunity of remarking that as the 
association has again shown signs of vitality, we trust that it 
muy long maintain it, and that the repose it has been enjoying 
may insure its future invigoration. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Wm. Crowe, and Mr. Thomas Henry Carroll acted as secre- 
tary. The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to, 
viz. :— 

Ist. That the thanks of the association and the members of the 
profession in connexion with the building business throughout Ire- 
land, are eminently due to Mr. John Butler for his spirited aid 
continuous defence of the rights of the trade in the case of 
Kempston v. Butler, whereby the disputed point as to the liability 
of contractors to support adjoining premises, has been definitely 
decided; but that while thus expressing our yratitude to Mr. 
Butler for having zealously contended for, and successfully ob- 
tained a large legal recognition of the non-responsibility of the 
contractor, we deeply sympathise with the plaintiff in the loss 
which he has sustained. 

2nd. That in order to convey our thanks to Mr. Butler for the 
service thus rendered to the trade generally, an address be pre- 
pared and presented to him, accompanied by a suitable testimonial. 

The following gentlemen were named as a committe to carry 
out the above objects:—Messrs. William Crowe, Samuel H. 
Bolton, George Moyers, James Beardwood, Heury Johnston, 
Matthew Lynch ; with Mr. Thos. H.Carroll, bon. secretary. 
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SEWING MACHINERY. 


THE journeymen tailors of this city, at a recent agregate meet- 
ing, declared that the introduction of the sewing machine had 
proved a failure as regards their trade, notwithstanding represen- 
tations to the contrary. The speakers contended that the system 
which would spring from the use of machinery in the tailoring trade 
would be vicious and immorul, and upon ull these grounds they 
appealed to the public to support hand labour as being the best, 
the cheapest, and the most deserving of support. Resolutions to 
the above effect were unanimously adopted. We should wish to 
hear the opinion of the boot and shoe makers on this question, for, 
to our minds, very important facilities have been rendered in that 
department for the speedy (at least) execution of work as com- 
pared with the hand system. 


THE CLOSING OF THE SESSION. 


PROFESSIONAL brotherhoods are temporarily suspended, and 
prior to a renewal of their labours collectively, artists and 
archwologists seek physical recreation and the invigorating in- 
fluence of a balmy atmosphere far away from crowded cities and 
towne. The past session has been a practically useful one, some 
most valuable papers having been read, eliciting no lees valuabie 
discussions — reports of which appeared in due course in this 
journal — and a fitting conclusion to the sessional proceedings 
of the Institute of British Architects has been the establishment 
of the long talked of “curriculum,” a summary of which may 
be found in this number. Referring to this document, the chair- 
man of the Architectural Association, at the last meeting on Fri- 
day fortnight, recommended the members to study it and to pre- 
pare themselves for examination on the first opportunity. He 
had no doubt many would pass with honour to themselves and 
credit to the Asazociation. He did not think that in presenting 
themselves for examination they would be expected to know more 
than young men in their position might fairly be supposed to do, 
who had used the means of education at their command. With 
regard to the examination for “ honourable distinction,” it would 
be of a more extended character ; and some gentlemen might not 
feel themselves prepared at that moment to present themselves to 
the examiners; but he had no doubt that many of the members 
would present themselves at the first favourable opportunity, and 
pass through the ordeal with credit. In taking leave of this as- 
sociation the chairman further expressed his satisfaction at its 
progress, and hoped that the members would continue in their 
desire for self-improvement. Notwithstanding the difficalties 
with which the association had had to contend, it had effected 
much good, and he believed that it would prove a useful agent in 
the acquirement of professional knowledge. He thanked the 
members for their support of him during his year of office. 

It was agreed that during the recess the committee should con- 
sider what should be the subject for Mr. Tite’s prize, and make a 
report at the commencement of the session, suggesting three sub- 
jects, which should be discussed by the general body, and one 
eventually decided upon, so that three montlis might be given for 
preparation. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society have terminated their ses- 
sion by “a gala day”—an excursion to Hawarden Castle and 
Church, Flintshire ; and various other scientific and professional 
societies, through the kingdom with more or less elaf, likewise. 


WORKMEN'S EARNINGS. 


THE penny banks afford inducements to tradesmen and mechanics, 
however scanty their means, to be thrifty and luy by a something 
for a rainy day, but the following return for the week ending the 
8th iustant, of the South Dublin Bank, does not evidence a suffi- 
ciency of appreciation, which is much to be regretted :— 
Nuwber of depositors, 175; number of new accounts opened, 

19 ; number of withdrawals, 32 ; 

Amount lodged, £10 711; 

Amount withdrawn, ... » W111 6; 
total number of depositors since the-Ist January, 1,463; total 
amount lodged since Ist January, £435 3s. 3d. ; balance in bank 
to credit of depositors, £264 12s. 1d. 


MORE SCAFFOLDING ACCIDENTS, 


Ow the 10th inst., a fall of scaffolding with twenty-five men 
thereon, occurred at the building in course of erection at Mount 
Argus. Some of the men were precipitated twenty-five feet : one 
—John Head —having died from the effects after some days’ 
suffering, and others more or less so. A somewhat similar 
accident occurred on previous day at Irishtown. 


INDURATED PEAT. 


Mr. Brunton, C.E., of London, has taken out a patent for the 
preparation of condensed peat so as to render it fit as a fuel for 
locomotive engines, gas manufacture, and dumestic use. The pro- 
cess is described by the patentee: — 

We take the peat as dug from the bogs which can be had at an 
expense of from two to three pence per ton, and place it in the 
machine, which is nothing more nor less than a cone having its 
apex downwari, formed of perforated zinc plates with holes about 
the eighth of an inch in diameter. Iu the cone there is an Archi- 
median screw, and the edges of this screw touch the sides of the 
cone all round. Tie machine muy be turned by horse, steam, or 
any other power. The action of the screw presses the peat 
against the sides of the cone, separating the fibre and forcing the 
peut through the apertures in avermicular form. The great ob- 
ject is to remove the fibre, because it is that which keeps the 
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peat open and porous and prevents its condensation. Peat has 
an inherent tendency as it dries to condense, if you take the fibres 
away from it; and by this process that object is effected, and the 
fibrous portions are carried away through the waste pipe. The 
fibre does not constitute more than from five to ten per cent. of 
the whole substance, so that the loss involved in its separation js 
inconsiderable. In a cone of three feet diameter there will be 
from fifty to cizhty thousand holes, so that you will see what an 
enormous division there is, and how well adapted the peculiar 
action is to get rid of the water. In order to take advantage of it 
a stream of warm air from a fan is sent up among the peat as it 
comes from the strainer, and you get rid by that means of two- 
thirds of the moisture originally contained in the peat. We cal- 
culate tbat on an average it takes four tons of wet peat to make 
one of dry. Therefore you have to get rid of three tons of mois- 
ture in order to obtain one ton of this hard solid fuel. Two-thirds 
of the mvistare is removed in the first instance by means of the 
machine, and the other ton is retuined in order to facilitate the 
process of moulding the peat. When the peat passes from the 
machine it is drawn away by a band and deposited in an ordinary 
brick moulding machine. When moulded it’ will take about a 
fortnight to dry, and then it becomes hard and solid like this 
which I hold in my hand. That is the whole of the process, and 
you see it is necessurily a cheap one, because the machine is very 
simple and inexpensive. The principal part of the machine is 
tmadcof wood. A cone four or five feet in diameter would cost 
about 25s., and a screw of cast iron would add little to the ex- 
pense. There is no need of hand labour, and the only other out- 
lay would be for the moulding machine and drying shed. The 
great advantage of this fuel ia, that it is so dense that it will 
stand the draught of a locomotive engine. It will burn with a 
great flame, and produces more gas per ton than Newcastle coal, 
and the residuum is more valuable than that of coal. The grease 
which it yields is more valuable than that of cval-tar, and the 
charcoal is more valuable than coke. Iam not aware of the cost 
of charcoal in Dublin, but in London the price is from £6 10s. to 
£7 per ton. In South Wales the tin-workers pay from 50s. to 
558. a ton, and I know one tin-worker who gives 40s. a ton for 
charcoal at the peat works, and pays 12s. a ton for its carriage 
into South Wales. It is obvious, therefore, that the manufacture 
of this peat fuel will be most profitable. For railway purposes I 
believe it will be peculiarly advantageous. We know that Ire- 
land imports all her coal from England, and it is evident that it 
would be a great advantage for the Irish railways to be able to 
get their fuel on the spot, as I suppose there are few railways in 
this country that do not pass through a bog. This fuel can be 
made at the bog at from 2s, 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton, and I presume 
coal cannot be obtained from England for any such sum. 

Acompany had been forined in London to manufacture this 
fuel, particularly for gas purposes ; and upon this point I will 
read the opinion of Mr. Frederick Versmann, F.C.S., who had 
made an analysis of this substance, and who concluded his report 
thus: ‘‘I therefore consider your process of the utmost import- 
unce, and I have great pleasure in expressing my sincere wish that 
you may succeed in producing the peat at such a low price as to 
induce the gas companies, at least partially, to substitute the coal 
by your prepared peat. Itisa my firm belief that your process, if 
sufficiently supported and effectually carried out, will in no long 
distance materially influence the art of gas manufacture of the 
present day.” : 

Mr. Ilbery asked whether the condensed peat had been tested 
in a locomotive ? 

Mr. Brunton replied. The peat has been tried under blasts of 
various kinds, and had stood tnem very well. I believe it would 
anawer admirably for domestic purposes, as it makes a bright and 
cheerful fire. I might observe that it is exceedingly hard, takes 
a high polish like ebony or bog-oak, and can be made into pulley- 
blocks, handles of doors, and various other articles. 

The Chairman.—A brick moulding machine capable of turning 
out thirty or forty thousand bricks a day would cost from £75 to 
£120 or £150, and there would be little more outlay than the 
cost of the sheds to protect the peat from the weather whilst 
drying. Two machines of five feet diameter each would give 100 
tons of condensed peat per day, and the cost of that machinery 
would be about £50. The patent right would be 3d. a ton. 


There are at present in Bordeaux twenty-five cork factories, 
employing seventy-five workmen, using annually 3,396,846 Ibs. 
of cork bark, and producing about 10,000,000 corks. 90,000,000 
ready-made corks are obtained from the neighbouring places, 
Nesac, Bayonne, and Provence. The cork trade of Bordeaux, there- 
fore, may be estimated at 100,000,000 corks annually, worth about 
£156,333. The cutters are paid from 3}d. to 44d. per thousand, 
and the tarners from 1s. 2d. to Is. 64d. per thousand; that is 
about ls. 6d. per day.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


FARMERY AT BALLYFIN. 


AxbourT sixty miles from Dublin, four to the right of the Mount- 
rath station on the Great Southern and Western Railway, and 
well into the interior of the Queen’s County, the attention of the 
traveller is attracted by a tower of considerable height, rising at 
the fuot of an extensive range of hills, and surmounted hy the 
* Union Jack.” This is the sign to distant passers-by of the ex- 
act location of Sir Charles Cuote, Bart., at Ballyfin. A good road 
conducts the visitor to this place, which is particularly attractive 
on account of the celebrated mountain farm on the estate. 


The excellence and uniformity of the extensive range of offices 
at once engaged our attention, as it appears that the site of these 
substantial and commodious edifices was originally occupied by 
open sheds of a wretchedly defective character, and that the pre- 
sent arrangements were designed to harmonize with the beautiful 
and costly mansion in front. The demesne, which covers an area 
of 600 acres, is now permanently laid down, after undergoing a 
process of thorough drainage and reclamation, 80 as to prepare it 
for profitable pastures and artificia] meadows; the old, useless 
fences conipletely removed, the hollows and other irregularities 
filled up, so as tu ensure a gently undulating surface. The stones 
available after the removal of the old, unsightly fences, were 
“used up” in erecting the stately tower immediately behind the 
farm offices ; and though only 130 feet high, yet, by the aid ‘of 
the powerful telescope on the top of the tower, a view of sixteen 
different counties is obtained. 


The extensive range of machinery in the farm-yard are ali 
worked by means of water-power. The threshing machine, which 
was manufactured on the premises, is large and snbstantial, with- 
out much of that artistic finish now so much dis»layed on the ex- 
terior of these implements, and is capable of threshing, winnow- 
ing, shaking the straw, &c.; and tle corn, after being perfectly 
winnowed, is brought back by means of elevators, and conveyed 
by means of a simple box-conductor to the granary, some twenty 
yards distant from the machinery. Simultaneously with the 
threshing of the corn, an underground shaft, turned by the water- 
wheel, works the furze-bruiser, hay, chaff, and straw cutters, 
beans, bones, and cake crushera. The hagyard being on a higher 
level than that of the barn, the corn is easily deposited on the 
floor adjoining the threshing machine, thus economising time, 
labour, and a positive saving of grain, during the process of re- 
moval. Indeed, we have scarcely ever examined a farm-yard in 
which the various appliances are so compact and so advantageously 
arranged, and in which the working of the several departments, 
and the putting up of the various requisites, are so inexpensively 
effected. The feeding or cooking house adjoins the byre, and is 
supplied with an excellent cooking apparatus for preparing mashes 
and other soft feeding for the cattle. 

The cow-house is in keeping with the other farm offices—sim- 
ple, but substantial and commodious, and forms two sections, 
running at right angles with each other. Parallel with one side 
of the cow-house are the barn, granary, and covking- houses ; and 
with the other are the sheep and pig-houses, cart, implement, and 
harness-rooms, stables, &c., so that the entire constitutes a per- 
fectly squared “‘ lock-up” yard and offices. The roofed-in space 
in the centre serves for the manure pit, and is furnished with 
gutters and catchments to collect all the rain water, and carry it 
to the liquid manure tank, with a view of diluting and augment- 
ing the liquid deposits from the farm offices. Immediately ad- 
joining the dung heap is the large reservoir, into which all the 
urinal droppings from the different offices are collected, by means 
of underground sewers for its reception, the coutents being subse- 
quently applied by means of a force pump and gutta percha hose 
to the watering of the dung previous to application: and owing to 
the manner in which the manufacture of the manure is 80 com- 
pletely under control, any degree of decomposition can be ensured 
by the artificial damping from the tauk. The dung obtained by 
this process cuts like clieese, and retains all its rich properties 
until applied to the land. 

The sheep and pig-house is rather an original structure, and for 
aiding in the manufacture of home-made superphosphate, we 
know of no arrangement more effectual. The sparred styes for 
the animals are about four feet above the ground floor, and by 
means of openings or arches in the wall underneath, the bruised 
bones can be readily introduced and evenly strewed over the floor, 
and, by means of the droppings from the animals above, imme- 
diate fermentation ensues, and in the course of a few weeks a 
masa of completely unadulterated compound is obtained. This ar- 
rangement, we believe, was carried into practice at the suggestion 
of Professor Cameron. 

To each of the cottages on the immediate portion of Sir Charles’s 
estate a considerable breadth of land, from 20 acres downwards, 
is attached. The management of this is effected by the senior 
members of the family daring Jeisure hours, whilst the wives, 
daughters, and young children perfurm all the lighter descriptions 
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of work, such as thinning and weeding the crops, feeding the pigs, 
calves, &c. The Jabonrers in these cases hecome the tenants at a 
moderate rent, and after the new residence and its other desirable 
appendages are provided, no addition is made to the rent of the 
original cabin. The comforts, cleanliness, and internal arrange-. 
ments of the new cottages have produced such an elevating sense 
of possession on the part of the occupanta that scarcely an instance 
has occurred in which a change of occupants has taken place. 
Not only this, but the large expenditure of money, amounting to 
several thousand pounds, devoted to the drainage of the many 
portions of the estate on the bands of the tenantry, for whose ex- 
clusive benefit it has been applied, and for which nothing has 
been added to the rent-roll. It is scarcely necessary to add to 
this, that possession under Sir Charles Coote is one of those things 
which are highly prized when enjoyed, and coveted by those who 
only know the value of such possession.—Agricultural Review. 


NEW CHURCH OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, MOATE. 


Ir is intended to commence immediately the erection of a Catho- 
lie parish church in the town of Moate. The style adopted is 
late Norman. The church will be cruciform in plan, and will 
contain nave, uisles, transepts, circular apse, side chapels, tower, 
baptistry, sacristy, porches, &c.; it will be 110 feet in length, 
70 feet across transepts, and 51 feet across nave and aisles ; 
cylindrical stone columns, with the characteristic Norman capitals 
supporting recessed and moulded arches, will divide the nave from 
the aisles; the aisles will be lighted by recessed semicircular- 
headed lights, and the clerestory will be lighted by coupled lights 
of the same character. The entrance front will contain a deeply- 
recessed Norman doorway, surmounted by a columued urcade, the 
alternate opens of which will be filled with glass. In the point 
of the gab!e will be a circular wheel window, recessed, and fin- 
ished with columns and mouldings. The trarsepts will be lighted 
by triple windows, recessed. The tower will contain a rich 
moulded doorway, and will be decorated on the four faces of the 
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pair under covenant,” more particularly a general covenant to 
repair. the law is so strict and rigid, that a lessee cannot be too 
careful nor too cautious with regard to his covenant with the 
leasor ; for under such a general covenant to repair, however 
wreat muy be the dilapidations, even to the destruction by fire or 
otherwise, from any cause whatsoever, however unexpected or 
unforeseen, the law will enforce from the lessee a total restoration 
of the premises, and the same with regard toa so covenanting 
lessor; but the courts will construe such restorations to be in a 
reasonable manner ; hence, if a lessor covenants to repair, the law 
will compel him to rebuild in a case of destruction by fire or other 
accident; but if the lessor hath not so covenanted, he ia not held 
liable so to rebuild or restore, though he maintains his right to 
sue for rent. <A lessee also continues liable for rent, under a cove- 
nant to repair, “ casualties by fire and tempest excepted,” though 
the landlord refuse to build or repair in such case because he is 
not bound by covenant to do so. Under general covenants to re- 
pair the lessee is liable to damages for dilapidations to buildings 
erected, during his tenancy, by him or otherwise, as well as to 
the buildiugs forming part of the estate when the lease was granted, 
and the whole must be given up in a state of substantial repair ; 
but he is not bound to make good defects in the buildings from 
lapse of time, so lony as the buildings are not rendered unfit for 
occupation by such defects ; he would, however, be bound to re- 
pair any accident accruing from such defects of lapse of time as 
it would be considered the result of neglecting what he ought to 
have attended to. At the same time that the law is stringent on 
the subject of repairs of dilapidations under a general covenant 
to repair, it is not unjust, fur the courts will take into considera- 
tion and evidence with regard to general condition, to show ruin 
and decay from age and infirmity in the buildings at the time the 
lessee entered into occupation, and return a verdict for amount of 
dumages accordingly ; and hence the necessity of a careful survey 
of the premises at such time by duly authorised parties, and a 
carelully drawn specification of the state of the premises, for the 
law will not require of a tenant to give a new house for an old 


second stage with arcades ; the third stage will form an open bell i one. Without a covenant to “alter and improve,” a lessee will 


cot, divided into three divisions on each face by Norman pillars, 
supporting arches, finished by a corbel table. The entire will be 
surmounted by a lofty pyramidal stone roof, terminating in a 
sinall Trish croas, 102 feet from the surface. The roof, which 
will be about 56 feet to the apex, will be of open timber-work. 
The chancel wil! be finished with a circular groin, springing from 
short columns supported on corbels. An organ gallery will be 
constructed, projecting from an open in tower, which will ter- 
ininate one of the aisles. The material is the limestone of the 
district. 


DILAPIDATIONS.* 


INTRICATE and difficult as the laws of dilapidation appear to be 
generally, those concerning church property, from their stringency, 
appear to be the most 60. It would appear that all ‘‘ grades of 
church officers” are liable not only to repairs, but to preservation 
from decay ; and if necessary, to the rebuilding and restoration, 
even in the case of tempest, fire, or decay by time; the only ex- 
ception is the curate, from his uncertainty of tenure; but even he, 
where the whole profit of a benefice has been allotted to him, 
must submit to the rector or vicar, &c., holding back for the re- 
pair of the chancel and parsonage as much as onc-fourth of the 
profits, if so much have been expended during the year. 

With regard to other property, it appears that tenants are not 
to be generally held liable for damage arising from fair wear and 
tear, the action of the elements, or the resulta of the lapse of 
tine ; and the more frail the tenure, the less liable is the tenant ; 
hence, against a tenant-at-will a Jandlord can have no remedy for 
repairs, though such tenant is liable for trespass if he commit 
wilful dumage. Tenants for a longer term are not only liable for 
dilapidations arising from ‘ avoidable accident, carelessness, or 
wilful damage,’’ but under covenants or agreements ure liable for 
damages arising from neglect. The tenant from year to year is 
not only liable fur damage from avoidable accidents, &c., but for 
all dilapidations which are not the result of occupation, or of in- 
evitable accident; thus, if windows or doors be torn off their 
hinges, glazing broken or cracked, chimuey-pieces broken, water- 
closets stopped up, papering torn down,—such dilapidations not 
being the necessary consequences of fair wexr and tear, the 
tenant by the year is liable to damages for the same; but he is 
not liable for any decay, brenkaye from decay, or loosening, un- 
fastening, or falling off by lapse of time; neither is he liable for 
accidents from the clements; but a yearly tenant is bound to 
keep the premises wind and water tight, more particularly where 
a trifling expense will effect this; unless, indeed. from the effects 
of time, any parts of the building are rapidly falling ta pieces. 

With rexard to liability tor dilapidations of the ‘ tenant to re- 
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| not be allowed material and expensive alterations of buildings, 


externally or interiorly,— not even though by 80 doing he may 
have doubled their value,—but with such covenunt, on the con- 
trary, he is bound to alterations and improvements as well as to 
substantial repairs. 

It appears that there is a considerable difference between a 
covenant to keep in repair, and a covenant to leave buildings in 
repair ; inasmuch as in the former case he is liable for breach of 
contract, immediately he suffers them to decay, though reason- 
able time will be allowed for doing so; in the second case, of a 
covenant to leave in repair, an act for breach of contract will not 
lie until the expiration of the term, even though the buildings be 
pulled down during the tenancy. 

A lessee should never engage to sustain and repair ruinous 
buildings, for if any part be so far gone as to require pulling down 
and rebuilding, the law will not consider such rebuilding as the 
performance of hia covenant to sustain and repair. 

A promise, by word of mouth, from lessor or lessee, to repair, 
is held as valid a3 a covenant under a seal. 

An “injunction” may be obtained -by a landlord to restrain a 
tenant from any act of determined mischief, if applied for imme- 
diately on evidence of the intent, and may even be obtained by 
any person having even only contingent interests in the property. 

If a lessee, under a covenant to keep in repair, suffer the pre- 
mises fall into a state of dilapidation, a notice must be served bv 
the landlord, who will then have a right at any time betore re- 
pairs to bring an action of ejectinent against the lessee. 

On a lessor becoming acquainted with any necessity for repairs, 
of which the lessee has covenanted the performance, he should 
serve on the lessee a notice specifying the sume, evidence of which 
on any action afierwards brought by the lessor for dilapidations, 
will materially affect the lessee’s defence. 


POTTERY. 


PoTTERY may he arranged under two groups, antique and 
modern, and in a technical point of view, into three main divisious 
— earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain. Pottery is either mat 
or unglazed, enamel glazed, or glazed. The first of these terma 
needs no explanation; the second comprises all wares to which a 
superadded opaque vitreous covering is given, generally of a 
different colour from the body or substance of the ware; and the 
third denotes a transparent glassy coating or variuish. Antique 
pottery, which is exclusively comprised in the division “ earthen- 
ware,’’ is both mat and glazed, but not enamelled ; opaque 
enainel glazes are characteristic of medigval periods, especially 
of the loth, 16th, and 17th centuries ; and modern pottery, par- 


j ticularly porcelain, is almost exclusively of the true glazed kind. 


These observations, however, do not strictly apply to oriental 
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pottery, the historic development of which has little coincidence 
with the European; porcelain, the most perfect species of 
pottery, having beeu manufactured in China at a very remote 
period, whilst in Europe it is of entirely modern origin. 

The Majolica ware is supposed to have derived its origin from 
avery similur pottery made by the Moors in Spain from an early 
period of the middie ages, and to have taken its name from the 
island of Majorca, from whence the first specimens were probably 
exported to Italy. During the J5th and 16th, and ina less de- 
gree, the 17th century, its manufacture was extensively carried 
on in Italy, especially in the central districts, where Faenza, 
Gubbio, Pesaro, Castel, Durante, Urbino, and other neighbouring 
towns gained great reputation for their tine productions, ‘lhe 
most remarkable variety of Mujolica is the lustre ware which re- 
flects metalic lustrous tints of various colours, according to the 
angle at which the light etrikes its surface. 

Bernard Palissy (born about 1509 in the province of Perigord, 
in the south-west of France, died 1589,) was the inventor of this 
characteristic variety of pottery. Pulixsy was originally a glasa 
painter, but having incidentally seen a beautiful cup in enamelled 
pottery, of foreign manufacture, he thenceforth directed all his 
energies to the application of coloured glazes or enamels to 
earthenware, then little known In France. Afier many veurs of 
unceasing experiment, in the midst of poverty aid extreme pri- 
vation, working likewise in ignorance of processes already familiar 
in other countries, he completely succeeded in his endeavours; 
and being already conversant with the arts of design, soon pre- 
duced beautiful and original works. 

Pallissy’s pottery may be classed generally under 4hree varieties ; 
first, his ‘‘rustic” pieces, called by himself * rustic figulines ;” 
the fishes, shells, plants, &c., futroduced, being moulded from 
nature. The second class {- characterised by subjects of figures, 
execnted in bas-relief, surrounded by ornamental borders and 
accessories ; an the third is distinguished by enrichments of 
ornamental forms only. 

Palissy’s descendants and workmen continued for a long time 
to manufacture pieces from his designs and models, but they are 
very inferior in beauty to the original productions. 

Josiah Wedgwood, born at Burslem, in 1730, died in 1795, is 
unquestionably the greatest name in the annals of the ceramic art. 
The varieties of pottery invented and perfected by his individual 
agency are, perhaps, on the whole, the most excellent art manu- 
factures this country has yet produced. 


THE BOTANIC GARDENS’ SUNDAY OPENING QUESTION. 


Tue period for final solution of this long-vexed question draws near, 
and the Koyal Dublin Society will either be compelled to forego a 
large amuunt of the government grant, or open the gardens to the 
public on Sundaya. Asa matter of prudence, we believe, that the 
latter course will be adupted; and, though we confess to no pur- 
tiality for the principles of those who would seem to oppose the 
opening from religious scruples, we should sincerely sympathise with 
the society if the good now sought to be effected were at any time 
perverted into a detriment to so valuable a property. Asa mass, 
the working classes of Dublin areas steadily conducted as those of 
any other city in the kingdom, yet it must be conceded. that ** there 
are black sheep in every flock,” and that ali the members of same, in- 
dividually, may not, at ald times, be so—as fully exemplitied at the re- 
cent aggregate meeting held in the Rotundo—and a few malcontents 
might, at such an institution, effect, in a very short period, an 
amount of damage most difficult, if not wholly impossible, to repair. 
Perhaps we may briefly suggest a mutually satisfactory and 
practical solution of this difficulty. It is advanced, that the gar- 
dens are too small to accommodate a multitude; admit it. and sup- 
pose the public yield to the society the question of unrestricted ad- 
mission, and again the society yield to the public the right of a 
limited number—say 500 or more—to visit the wardens on Sundays; 
then the object of the promoters of the movement, viz., to en-ure 
‘ physical and mental recreation, on Sundays, for the toiling artizan 
and his family, shall have been fully attained ; and if, by /ree tickets 
only, judiciously dispensed through the secretariea of trade societies 
and other responsible sources, objectionable characters of either sex 
may be effectually excluded, the possibility, or at least the proba- 
bility, of damage be obviated, and the society might still preserve 
with grace so valuable an appendage to its estate. Under any cir- 
cumstances some little precaution against “a crush,” as long as the 
novelty lasta would be indispensable; when the latter wears off will 
the public permanently appreciate the consummation of a boon for 
which so much agitation has taken place? We must leave the uni- 
versal tell-tale to answer. 


The greatest apan of suspension bridge yet completed in America 
ia that by Mr. E. Serrell, C.E., of ten hundred and forty-three 
feet, over the Niugara river, at Lewiston. 


DEPRESSION IN MINING SECURITIES. 


AccorDINe to the commercial summary of a local contemporary we 
learn that * Almost every description of Mining Securities have shown 
marked depression. In Wicklow coppers a fall of no less than £5 has 
been established within the week, and there is as yet no evidence of 
the downward movement being arrested. ‘The total relapse within 
the half year is very little short of £20. The cause is, however, appa- 
rent, and seems solely the result of the interruption to the business 
produced by the American crisis, and it is equally obvious that the 
first prospect which opens of a peaceful solution. and which is already 
spoken of. will cause a speedy check to any further depreciation. A 
striking instance of the effecton Mining Securities thus produced is in 
the instance of the Mining Company of Ireland, the market value of 
their shures being almost unaffected by the result of the last half- 
year's operations, which was satisfactory beyond all expectation. 
General Mines and Connorrees show a falling off of 5s. in each in- 
stance as compared with the closing rates of the preceding week. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


*¢ Her Majesty's Commissioners hereby give notice that no demands 
for space, either from Jocal committees or individual exhibitors in the 
United Kingdom, Isle of Man, or Channel Islands, will be received 
after Tuesday, the Ist of October, 1861, and that the allotment of 
space will then te made on the returns sent in up to that date. 
Where no local committees are formed, provincial application for 
space will be referred to, and determined by, national ur nctropolitan 
cumumittees.”” 


ee eoreenermrneegp 
CHURCH BLILDING NEWS. 


It is said that the Angustinian Fathers have decided on commenc- 
ing their new church in John-street (illustrated in the Denia 
Buit.per for May 15, 1861) next spring. The plan will comprise 
nave 36 feet broad, aisles, transept, chancel, and four chapels ; total 
length in clear and exclusive of transept, 146 feet by 64 feet in 
wicth. The nave will be separated from the aisle Ly lofty Aberdeen 
granite columns on Ulack Kilkenny marble bases, and will be ter- 
minated in an apse of five sides, from which will radiate the side 
chapels. It is pruposed to light the church chiefly from the aisles, 
which will be as hizh as the nave. The columns being of marble 
can be reduced to a very small section, so that the view of the altar 
from the aisles will be almost uninterrupted. The height of the 
nave interiorly is 68 feet, that of the aisles 45. The fugade towards 
Thomas-street wil] be surmounted by a bell-tower, terininating in a 
French double-pointed roof, and attaining the height of 160 feet. It 
is proposed later to erect 8 monastery forming a quadrangle with the 
church. 

The Sligo Champion gives the following particulars of a new 
Roman Catholic church in course of erection at Bullymote, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Goldie, architect. to the pastor :—“ The first division 
of the contract is now approaching completion. It was to include 
excavation, masonry, and cut-stone work, and to cost £1,515. ‘lo 
this amount is added stone arches for £100, and a portion of the 
tower for £260, making in all £1,875. Of this Mr. Barker (the 
contractor) has drawn £1,688 108, leaving a balance of £191 10s. 
to complete the arches, clerestory, west rose window, and chancel 
window and arch. But to this balance may be added the value of 
the roof to sacristy, and porch, slates, lime, sand, barging, &c., on 
the ground, which may be estimated at £50, and which belong to 
the second portion of the contract. so that you have a sum, or an 
equivalent, for £241 10s. to eomplete the tirst portion of the con- 
tract, the value of which is about £199. ‘The important point now 
to be decided, and that as speedy as possible, is that of carrying on 
the second portion of the contract, namely, roofing and slating, to 
which was apportioned the sum of £868. Your present chapel is 
in a dangerous and unfit state for divine worship. ‘lhe walls of the 
new church, if left exposed for the winter, will Le sure to suffer 
from wet and wind.” 

Three altars have been recently erected in Ennis Catholic 
church, under the direction of Mr. M‘Carthy, architect, by Messrs. 
Hardman and Co., one being the high altar of very beautiful and 
elaborate design, and the others side altars of the Sacred Heart of 
the Blessed Virgin, respectively. The chancel and side chapels have 
also been richly decorated by the same firm, who are most efticiently 
represented in this city by Mr. ‘Thomas Early, assisted by Mr. 
Powel, to whom we understand is due the merit of designing the 
various statues and sculptured groups in the above-named works. 

Sundry works are to be executed at the churches of Aghavallin, 
Co. Kerry, and Killard, Co. Clare. according to plans by the archi- 
tects to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The proposed alterations at St. Michan’s church, North Anne- 
street, will, according to the Freeman, consist in the erection of a 
parochial heuse fur seven clereymen, and apartments fur public 
purposes ; also the removal of the present vid and incuonvenicut 
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presbytery and an extension of the church aud the erection of a 
new front facing Halston-street. The design of the church front 
includes the erection of two Gothic towers, which interiorly will 
form side chapels, leaving between them the chancel for the high 
altar. The exterior front will be finished in the much-adinired 
Gothic style of the thirteenth century. The towers will be termi- 
bated by high pyramidal roofs, crowned with a rich cresting of gilt 
bronze. Between the towers will rise the central front, surmounted 
by a high-pointed Gothic gable, the centre of which will be filled 
by a large and splendidly designed tracery window, elaborately 
carved and decorated. The apex of the gable will be surmounted 
by characteristic emblems, and adorned with an elongated oval 
window or niche for the reception of appropriate decorations. The 
p°culiar character of the frontage presented considerable difficul- 
t:es to the architect, especially an awkward side passage of a few 
feet in width—indispensable as regards access to the interior build- 
ing—which, however, has been made to pass through a Gothic 
buttress, symm: tric with one on tle other side. These buttresses 
progress by graduated stages to the top of the building, forming 
tasteful accessories to the central details of the structure. Mr. John 
Bourke, architect. 

‘Ihe new church of Torry, recently consecrated, is built in the 
medisval style, with hizh pitched roof and pointed gables, crowned 
with crosses. The east window, of stone mullions and finely execu- 
ted tracery, is of three lights, filled in with stained glass, containing 
representations of the Crucifixion, the Virgin and Child, and St. 
Patrick. It also has its nice little screen, making a separation be- 
tween the chancel and nave. Mr, E. W. Godwin, is the architect, 
as also uf the Gothic structures at Newtowncunningham and St. 
Johnston. . 

Tuam cathedral is to be testored, altered, and added to, under 
the direction of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, architects. 


ProtrstantT Hans, Watenrorn.—This hall, recently inaugu- 
rated, is situated at the top of Cathcrine-street, overlooking the 
river, and commanding a splendid view of the surrounding country. 
On the left-hand side is the neat and tasteful People’s park, and the 
handsome Court-house. ‘The hall is in the Italian style, executed 
in red English brick, with massive granite dressings. It has two 
capacious wings forming committee rooms. The dimensions are : 
length. 60 feet by forty feet, and height 80 feet. The building is 
admirab'y ventilated all round by tunnels discharging through the 
two towers in front. The gallery, though small, is exceedingly 
handsome, the iron-work being supplied from Hammersmith. The 
gas-fittings are of the newest and most perfect description, The 
architect is Mr. A. Denny ; the contractor, Mr. John Fitzpatrick. 

Alterations and additions are about to be made to the Mendicity 
Institution. Mr. J. S. Butler, architect. 

Alterations and additions are to be made at the building, formerly 
the old House of Industry, at Clonmel, for the purpose of convert- 
ing it into an auxiliary asylnm. Mr. Wilkinson, architect. 

Knock-bridge, over the canal near the Madden station, on the 
Belfast Junction Railway, is to be taken down and reconstructed 
under the direction of Mr. R. Tuthiil, C.E., Newry Navizsution 
Company. 

It is proposed to light the town of Thurles with gas, and the ne- 
cessary buildings are about to be constructed. 

A new station is to be erected at Omagh for the Dundalk and 
Enniskillen Railway Company. Mr. Wm. Murray, architect. 

The handsome stone structure in progress of building on the slip 
. the east angle of the pier at Kingstown, is a house for the life- 

oat. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, P.P., laid the foundation-stone of a paro- 
chial house, at Maryborough, recently, the site selected being known 
as the Old Golden Croft. Mr. John S. Butler is the architect, and 
Mr, Edward Craven, Maryborough, the contractor. 

A memorial to the late Sir Matthew Barrington, Bart, is to be 
erected in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick. 

The Marquis of Downshire is expending a large sam of money on 
improving the pier and harbour of Dundrum. 

A building, affording increased dormitory accommodation for the 
Royal Hibernian Military School, is in course of construction under 
the direction of the Board of Public Works’ architect. 

Two hundred and thirty new national school-houses have been 
erected in Ireland during the last year. 

A numerous staff of artists and tradesmen have arrived from 
London at Kenmare House, Killarney (the mansion of Viscount 
Castlerosse) to execnte several alterations and improvements, for the 
reception of ber Majesty. 

The trustees of the will of the late Rev. William Aloysins 
O'Meara are about erecting a widows’ alins house at Limerick, ad- 
jo:ning the Mount St. Vincent Orphanage. 


_ ——- _ 


The Dublin Corporation Water Works Bill has passed the House 
of Lords, after protracted oppusition in its various stages. 


TILE UNITARIAN CHURCH COMPETITION, 


Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, architects, have been de- 
clared the successful candidates in a limited competition for a new 
church, to be erected in Steplen's-green, for the Unitarian congre- 
gation. The adopted plan is somewhut of 1 shape, and shows the 
body of the church—which will be in the decorated Gothic style, 
and accommodate 409 persons—placed parallel with the roadway 
of the green. A principal gable, with very elaborate and hand- 
some features, and screening from certain points of view some ex- 
isting red brick houses, will present itself at the northern end. 
The floor of the church, which will be approached by a spacious 
flight of steps at northern extremity, will be raised 8 feet above 
the level of the pathway, eo as toenahle spacious and lofty apart- 
ments for schoolrooms to be provided in the basement. This 
structure will prove a great acquisition to our metropolitan archi- 
tecture, and the merit of the desigu is due to Mr. Lynn, of the 
above-naived eminent firm. 


BRAY. 


THE entire of the property in this locality belonging to Mr. Edw. 
Breslin has heen mapped ont, after designs by Messra. Lanyon, 
Lynn, and Lanvon, architects, viz, from Quinu’s Hotel, in the 
town, right duwn to the beach, the Quinshore’-road, and the back 
road down to the quay. Mr. Dargan, as may he seen hy ad- 
vertisement columns, is about to build seven houses there, designed 
by the same architects, and, as muy be inferred hy our previous 
frequent notices of works, the general progress of this ouce 
** deserted village” is next to mavellous. 


LAW NOTES. 


Doolin v. Boyle. —Counsel on behalf of pluintiff moved for an 
inapection of the works done by plaintiff for defendant, Mr. James 
Boyle, at Marino Park, Killiney ; and that two meaaurers, Bir. 
Read and Mr. Reyan, should be allowed to value the work in dis- 
pute. Counsel also moved that the subject matter of the action, 
being one of account, should be referred to the Master of tle 
Court (Exchequer), or to W. G. Murray, architect, a3 arbitrator. 
The works had been measured by Mr. Phayre, but he made a re- 
turn to the plaitiff exceeding in amount the return he made tothe 
defendant, and the latter appeared to have been th ough mistake. 
If the case went before an arbitrator, i: would he necessary, fir 
the justice of the plaintiff's case, that there should be a new mea- 
surement, which it was sworn could ow be fairly made. 

On behuif of defendaut, there was no objection to refer the mat- 
ter to Mr. Murray, but there was to a new measurement. The 
works were alleged to be now in a different state. The de- 
fence was provided on the copy of the measnrement furnished hy 
Mr. Phayre to defendant, according to which there was £150 due. 
Of this £120 had been paid, and the remainder was lodged in 
court. The plaintiff claimed a lurger sum. 

Baron Hughes said he would refer the whole matter to Mr. 
Murray, giving him power, if upon investigation and in the exer- 
cise of his professional judgment he deemed it necessary for doiug 
justice between the parties, to order a new measurement. The 
costs to be costs in the cuuse, and abide the result of the arbi- 
tration. 

Darcy v. Malone.—Action by a builder to recover about £200 
for extra work at a new chapel in the county Tipperary. The 
venue was laid in Limerick, and an application was now made by 
Mr. Ryan on beha.f of the defendant, the Rev. Air. Mulone, to 
have the venue changed to Nenagh. 

Plaintiff opposed the motion. 

Baron Huybes directed a change of venue to Nenagh. 

-Macintosh vy. Deane —Defendant moved by counsel, before Baron 
Deasy, in Cousolidated Chamber, to have venue changed from 
Antrim to Cork. It was an action for non-acceptance of a cargo of 
timber, sent by plaintiff from New Brunswick tu defendant, a timber 
merchant, at Cork. The defence was in substance that the cargo 
was not in accordance with the written contract. It was swom by 
plaintiff that he resided in Cork, and that he was a necessary wit- 
ness to support his defence, that he was advised and intended to ex- 
amine timber merchants residing in Cork, whose names he gave. 
Cork, where the transaction touk place, was evidently the more 
convenient venue. : 

Counsel on behalf of plaintiff opposed. Motion refused. 


A GULLET OR NOT A GULLET. 

Atthe Wicklow assizes on the 9th instant, counsel on behalf of 
Mr. Latouche appeared to traverse a presentment on the barony 
of Rathdown for a sum of £568 for constructing a gullet along the 
esplanade at Bray, £200 had been subscribed by the inhabitants, 
aod he coutended that it was not w gullet but a main sewer for Lhe 
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benefit of the residents along the esplanade, and could not be pre- 
sented for as a gullet under the 56th section of the Grand Jury 
Act, nor under the Towns Improvements Act off the barony. Mr. 
Brett,C.E., county surveyor, proved that it was a qullet, and that 
the enlargement was fully compensated by the £200 so contri- 
buted. Judge O’Brien reserved the question for the twelve judges. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The English Cathedralof the Nineteenth Century, By A. J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.A.D.C.L. London, Juhn Murray. 

A desire to render more justice to this important work than we pos- 
sibly could in a hasty review, owing tv its arrival almost on the eve of 
publication, induces us to postpone consideration until our next 
nuinber. We, however, take occasion to mention, that through the 
courtesy of the author and publisher, ‘ the illustrations of Cathedral 
Architecture’ herewith are presented therefrom. 


Pampncers.—" An Historical Review of the Restrictions upon 
Bfarriage, especially in relation to England. with the true reasons why 
Marriage with the sister of a deceased wife was prohilited.” By an 
Antiquary. London, Wertheim, Macintosh and Hunt. Also, on 
the same subject, by Henry Hail, Viscount Gage. London, G. 
Watson. 

Any consideration of these works, which have a sectarian ten- 
dency, and may. for ought we know, possess merit for those whom 
the subject concerns, * socially or politically,” would be quite outside 
our province. 


The Tuileriea—or rather the southern wing of the palace—is 
under repair. The cost is estimated at 40,000.000f (£1,6 00,000). 

An industrial exhibition in Bristol is proposed. The committee— 
com posed of influential residents—have already made arrangements 
which are calculated to insure complete success to the enterprise. 

The building of the International Exhibition of 1862 is reported 
to be progressing with marvellous rapidity. Only two foreign coun- 
tries decline the advantage of exhibiting, Turkey and Morocco. 

The sum of £64,556 has been voted by the House of Commons 
for the erection, repairing, and maintenance of public buildings in 
Ireland, for year ending 81st March, 1862. 


atiscellancous. 


THe WALLACE MONUMENT.—Recently the Duke of Athole 
Jaid the foundation-stone of the Wallace monument, accompanied 
by various civic and volunteer bodies in procession. Subscriptions 
have been sought and obtained in almost every quarter of the 
globe, and now the fund amounts, after deducting expenses, to 
£5,500. The cost of the monument is estimated at £7,000, 
leaving a deficiency of £1,500. The design for the monument is 
hy Mr. J. T. Rochead, of Glasgow. It consists of a Scottish 
baronial tower, fully 200 feet high, and 36 feet square. The walls 
are massive, fifteen feet thick at the base, and graduating from 
five to six feet at the top. At the east side of the tower isa 
house for the person in chargeof the mouument. An open court- 
yard, entered by a massive circular-arched gateway, having hold 
mouldings, separates the main building from the keeper's dwelling. 
Above the gateway are the heraldic arms of Sir William Wallace. 
Passing through the gateway into a stone-arched passage, a series 
of steps lead to an open octagon winding staircase, projecting 
from the south-west angle of the tuwer, and ranning up nearly to 
its entire height. Arrowlet slits or lights pierce the walls of the 
staircase at intervals, almost to the summit of the square tower, 
and imitation ropework, with mouided angles, bind the walle 
externally. The staircase forms the approach to several 
epacious and lofty halls, designed for the reception of visi- 
tors and the display of antiquarian relics illustrative of early 
national history. An iinperial open crown of stone forms 
the apex of the monument. This coronal top is upwards of 
fifty feet high, and, according to report, is to be built of pure 
white sandstone. It comprises eight arms, from the angles and 
sides, all converging and abutting on the centre upon an open 
newell staircase, and forming a series of flying buttresses, broadly 
ribbed, having the spandrils filled in with open tracery. 
Crocketed pinnacles surmount the outer flanks of the buttresses, 
aud some very effective sky lines are obtained by the openings 
of the crown. Should the funds admit, a marble statue of 
Wallace will be placed in the upper gallery or hall of the tower. 
The site selected is the highest point of the far-famed Abbey 
Craig, about two miles north-east of Stirling. A grand object 
in a beautiful Jandscape, this bill bas long been a favourite 
resort of the tourist, who required no “ climbing tower” whence 
to enjoy the richly-tinted panorama of river and plain, hill and 
dale, which expands before and around him ou attaining the 
euumit. 


Visit or Her Masesty.—It is the intention of her Majesty the 
Queen to visit Ireland towards the latter end of next month. Her 
Majesty will remain four or five days at the Viceregal Lodge, in 
the Phoenix Park, and will probably visit the Camp at the Curragh 
of Kildare. Thence she will make an excursion to the Lakes of 
Killarney. The visit being of a private nature, as was the case 
with that of 1853, no public reception or ceremonies are contem- 
plated. This event, viewed in conjunction with the present stay of 
the Prince of Wales amongst us, may be regarded as a significant 
sign of increasing reyal interest in Ireland, and we have no doubt 
but that it will be most heartily appreciated. 


A Coxnewnep Tramway. — The Metropolis (London) Road 
Commissioners Jately resolved that the present tramway on 
Bayewater-ruad should be removed, and the road restored to its 
original state. Mr. Train has been allowed till the 4th of October 
to carry out their directions. 


THe Paper Duty.—It is a great mistake to suppose that 
newpaper proprietors will derive the entire benefit of three-half- 
pence per poand of duty to be abolished on the Ist of October 
next. The paper manufacturer will take care to have at Jeast a 
third of the sum, while, according tothe calculation of some of 
the ahblest and most intelligent men in the paper trade, it is not at 
all improbable that, by the beginning of the year, the rise in the 
price of rags, consequent on an increased consumption of paper, 
will be so great as to keep up the price of paper to nearly, if not 
wholly, its present amount.— Morning Advertiser. 


Steam Locomotives on Common Roapds.—In London, 
recently, a serious accident took place, whereby several passen- 
gers on an omnibus had more or less ‘‘ bones broken,” owing ¢ 
the horses taking fright at a locomotive employed by the con- 
tractor for removing the debris from the Hampstead reservoir. 
The vestry authorities have taken the matter in hand, with the 
view of preventing the employment of such machines for the 
purpose, 

STRADBALLY HALu.—The farm offices are roomy, extensive 
and substantially built, and their perfect uniformity throughout, 
at once arrests the eye of any person having the slightest know- 
ledge of the style of architecture suituble for an extensive farm. 
The dairy is just what we had expected, sufficiently large and 
airy, and supplied with every necessary in the shape of modern 
dairy utensils; hot and cold water pipes leading from the cistern 
and kitcben, supply any quantity of water for the necessary pur- 
poses, and the splendid mar!.le counters 80 well stocked with glass 
and porcelain milk vessels, show that due attention has been de- 
voted to this valuable appendage of the farm. The stables, 
granaries, harness-rooms, coachi-houses, laundry, bakery, byres, 
piggeries, root-houses, workshops, &c., ure all so regularly and 
so conveniently arranged as to tend to economise a vast amount 
of time and labour in attending to, and executing the multifarious 
objects in such a large establishment.—Agricultural Review. 


Pus.ic WoRKs IN INDIA.— The competitive examination 
for appointments in 1861 in the civil engineer establishment 
of the pnblic works department in India took place on the 
3rd of June and four following days, at the India Office. The 
examiners were Professor Cape, M.A., F.RS.; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Auchterlony, Madras Engineers; and Mr. George P. 
White, C.E. Thirty-two candidates presented themselves for 
examination, of which, we understand, eleven have been selected 
for appointments. 

AMERICAN STEAM FRIGATES.—“ There is no navy in the 
world”, says the Daily Wisconsin, “ which has on one station five 
such men-of-war as will in a few days be cruising off our coast. 
The Niagara, Wabash, Minnesota, Colorado, and Roanoke, are the 
largest wooden steam frigates in the world, and cannot be sur- 
passed as specimens of naval architecture. They carry an aggre- 
gate of 180 guns, which can throw 114 pounds indre iron in a 
broadside than an equal nimber of the 120-gun liners of England. 
It costs 25,000 dollurs a-day to keep them in active service, 
manned as they are by no less than 2,300 men.” 

Not Lost.—A gentleman whose house was repairing, went one 
day to see how the job was getting on, and observing a namber of 
nails lying about, said to the carpenter employed on the works— 
“ Why don't you take care of these nails? They'll certainly be 
lost.” “ No,” replied the carpenter, ‘‘ you'll find them in the bill.” 

Trapr CitaLocurs —“ Ome cannot but be struck with astonishment at the 
innumerable wavs in which an enterprising tradesman appeals to the public 
with a view to increase his trade. Printing {in ai] Its branches assisted by the 
skill of the wood engraver, seems in the prescnt duy to be one of the media 
most generally employed in spreading the knowledge of various m mufuctures, 
These arts have ably been brought into use by Mr. Benson, an eminent watch- 
maker of 83 and 34, Ludvate Hill, and 46 and 47, Cornhill, wko has sought, 
by means of an ‘Illustrated Pamphlet ‘(consisting of nearly 60 pp, and con- 
taining upwards of 250 beautiful designs for wutches, clocks, dc, with an 
eluborate description of every construction of watch now made), to enable per- 
sons living in any part of the world to select the watch best adapted for their 
use, and have it forwarded tree by post. "—Sun, “9 
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Building Muteriuls by Auction.—Shop Sushes, glared . : ; 
with Plate and Sheet Glass; a number of Memel @uls, Colours, Glass, Ke. 
Reams. Joists, Rafters, Scantlings, Glazed Windows, : ————— 
Ban Se NANNIN'’S Wholesale and Retail 

R. HUGHES havin g an accumula- Drea, On, CoLour, and Grass WaRemouse, 

\ tion of Old Bullding Materials has Instructed the 2, GREAT BRUN SWICK-STREET. 

Subscriber to Sell by Auction, on TUESDAY, the 23rd (near D’Olier-street. ) 

of July, 1861, at the rere ofNos 80 and 81, TALBOT-| Cattle Modicine of ull kinds. 

STREET, the Materials of the Houses recently taken| N. R.— Every article is warranted genuine, and at 

down at the corner of Dame-street and Eustuce- | the lowest price. 

street, together with a quantity of other Materlals: 


the entire consisting of several Shop Sashes, glazed | Th A pete ee . ) . A 
with best British Plate Glass; 86 dozen Sheet and JLATE GLASS, PIER AND CHIMNEY 


auctions, Sales, &c. 


()s THURSDAY AND FRIDAY 


MORNINGS, the 18th and 19th instant, com- 
mencing each Morning at Eleven o'clock, precisely, 
In the WOON SALES SHEDS, 
BRUNSWICK & TOXTETH DOCKS, LIVERPOOL. 

211 Logs Mexican Bay MAHUGANY, heing the 
Curgo lately landed ex Mugicienne, from 
Minatitlan. 

Apply to Messrs. Jas Granam and Co., Merchants. 

60 nee come MAHOGANY, now landing ex 

. S. Ely. 


Apply to A. Grassrorp, Esq , Merchant. | Crown Glass, with Shutters; Showboards, Pilasters, GLASsEs, of the largest dimensions, Sirvenep; 
57 Logs Honduras MAHOGANY, ex Jessie. and Consols to match: a number of modern good and all sizes, SILVKRKD and UNSiLY ERED, fur murrors, 
$17 logs and Curls St. Domingo (Porto Plata) | Windows, with Shutters and Trimmings complete;  suslies, aud shop fronts, 
MAHOGANY. Shop Doors, glazed with Plate and Shect Glass: seve- | WALTER BURKE, 
80 do. do. SATINWOOD, ral Panetied. Sash, Hull and Ledged Door, Meme! | 91 anp 93, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 


now landing ex Chancellor. 
On account of the Importers 
98 Logs City St. Domingo MAHOGANY, lately 
lunded ex Her Majesty. 
Apply to Messrs. Inme and Tomtison, Merchants. 
20) Pieces Crown WAINSCOT OAK BILLETS. 
100 do. 2nd Quality, now landing ex Loveley, 
from Memel. 


and Irish Oak Bressimers, Joists, Rafters. Scant- ae . 
lings, and Flooring Boards, Circular Dome Lights, s . eat 7at ey . 
quantity of good old Double and Tun States, Ridye \W INDOW GLASS for Dwelling 
Tiles, &c ; @ number of Metal Pillura, Marble and Houses, Out-ofices, Conservaiorics, &e., witd 
pone Chimney Pieces, Old Grates, old Iron and|alarge assortment of Plate Gluss Mirrors 
a a MAURICE BROOKS, ‘ 
HARLES BENN Aucti r re, 
sae ioe Grighd amas: sit SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN,’ 3’, 
Sale at Twelve o'Clock. prea ; 
All Lots purchased must be removed within two NION PL ATE GLASS COM PANY. 


d.iys ufter the sale, or deposit money will be forfeited. The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manu- 


On account of the Importers. 
205 Logs and Planks Bahia ROSEWUOD, weighing 
about 35 tons, now landing ex Richmond, 

from Bahia. 


ly t > ‘”, _KILKEE, CO. CLARE. factured by this company, can be had at the price of the 
are eee Oly ee eae ee vite ey — ; ; luwest In the market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 
landing ex J. H. Eniot. Handsome & Commodious Marine Residence H. SIBTHORPE anp SON, 
Apply to Messrs. Guion and Co., Merchants. TO BE SOLD. Agents for Ireland, 


To the above will be added Parcels of Italian 
WALNUT and other FURNITURE and FANCY 
WOODS, and AMEKICAN and BALTIC WHITE- 
WOODS, meantime expected to arrive. 

E. CHALONER. Wood Broker and Measurer, 


ee eee 11 ann 12, CURK-HILL, DUBLIN. 
[HE following Houses—Nos, 1, 4, 9,| —=—== 


JE, giitt 10, MDONNELL-TERRACE, WEST END, SHIP WRECKS—IRISH LIFE BOATS. 


Ee et 


. ; Noe. 1 and 4 contain each—Parlour, Drawingroom, . 
6, East Side Queen's Dock. Liverpool. five Bedruoma, Kitchen, Pantry, Scullery, and Ser: APPEAL TO DUBLIN. 
vants’ Apartments. is at 


Qs FRIDAY next, the 19th instant, 
at Twelve 0 clock, noou, precisely, on the Quay 
east side of the Brunswick Dock, Liverpool. 
20 Logs Prime Waney BOARD PINE TIMBER, 


Nos. 9 and 10—Puarlour, Drawingroom, four Bed- T TLE ComsrrrEE oF MANAGEMENT 
Apres ony » Kitchen, Scullery, sud Servants have to state that they have recently expended 
To each House fs attached a large enclosed Yard, nearly £7,000 on the following Irish Life-boats, viz.: 


425 do. do. YeuLow Ping Do. with Turf-house. Stabling and Offices can be built. | PORUsH, WickLow, DuNGaRvay, 
Ill do de Rep do. M-Dounell-terrrace commands a maguificent view | G#OOMSPORT, Peers an 
300 do. do, Brack Bric. of the Bay and bold cliff scenery of this delightful | TYRKLLA, AHUE Es pace 
2478 2nd Quality Pink DkaLs and fashionable watering-pluce. The subscribers, | N&WcastLE, Lbhin deat eects 
now landing ex Sirocco, frum Quebec, from their local position, have had such advantages | PUNDALK, pete REIEURT. 
150 Logs Prime YEeLLow Piyk Tinper. in bullding the Terrace as enable them to offer these | PRUGHEDA, an aatrtaley 
104 do. do, Rep do. do, beautiful houses at a comparatively smull price. SRERUEES Remo es 


29 do. do. Lake St. Clair Oak. 
35 do. do. Baxswoun. 

160 do. do. Bixcn, 
now landing ex Rajaligupaal, from Quebec. 

250 Logs YuLuow Ping TimBir. 

380 do. Brircu, 
now landing ex Ann Gray, from St John, N.B. 

To the above wi!! be added other parcels of AME- 
RICAN and BALTIC WOUDS, and Catalogues, con- 
taining full particulars of the ubuve, may now be had 
on application to 

E. CHALAINER, Wood Broker and Measurer, 
J, East side Queen's Duck, Liverpool. 


Sick pn we _| During the past year the Institution has also in- 
aay Parse sky piinrar vie curred expenses amouuting to £10,545 on various 
a lurge per centaye for their investment. The Ter. | “ife-boat Establishments on different purts of the 
race Is built on the estate of W. E. A. McDonnell, | Cousts of the United a nese ty has also granted 
from whom the buyer of each house can have a ATC PEA pan nd wa Ree 499 gr ‘ 
direct lease for a term of 999 years at a reasonabh ) £1108 lds. 3d., as at at ee ie ng ae ig 
ground rent. soak aatictactiry: veaalt and clearly iiwink oe 

y 2 mf be ’ 
CHA LES SEIINNEEL erie uu cee much has been accomplished by the well-directed 
and Builders, Kilrush, County Clare. vfforts which the Life-bout Institution has brought 
ESE, to bear on this humane earl aoe great salaiel 
CPW AD : tlonal work has, however, only been acevmplishe 
ITRIFIED SEW A GE PIPKS. by the Society incurring further abilities tu the ex- 
JOSEPH KELLY has a large Stock ut his | tent of £3 834. 

MAHOGANY, TIMBER AND DEALS. Stores, JOUN-STREET, which will be Sold utre-| With su sacred an object in view as the Rescue of 
AFFRAY BARCKOKT will SELL] gue orry saw mitts wreck tii bs snnpsed ie te Nase te 
by AUCTION. in the CUSTOM HOUSE DOCKS, TIMBER AND SLATE STURES, Boat INSTITUTION had claims which would come home 

on TUESDAY next, lsth July, 1861, the Cargo of 66 and 67, THOMAS-STREET, DUBLIN. to the heart of every one in this great maritime 
Mahogany, just landed ex Johanna Fred rika, direet | ————___—__—_ — te country. Such, it may be huped, will be the case as 
from ‘Tonule, containing 59.70U feet of prime panel, its operations become more generally known, and 
pane u a pb nee pale thus an abundant harvest, not only of popular sym- 
for table and clinte canuniceure: penceanyyceultable P Oa . Sieh pecuniary suppurt, will be the 
_ And 31,000 feet of prime Honduras Mahogany. ° The Commnittee of this Institution do not, therefore, 
Detailed specitications of ull the above cun be bad hesitate to solicit most carnestly the support of the 
on the day of sale. Also people of the Crry or Dustin and its environs, in ald 
30 Logs of Wainscot Oak. of the benevolent objects of the Nation L Lirs-Boar 

7 Pivces Large Quebec Ouk,. Ixsritunox. They cannot but sympathise with the 
20, «Ash. vigorous efforts nuw being muie by this Soci ty to 
61 » Birch. . save the lives of shipwrecked crews, Their hep 
160 ,,) s- Red Pine (large size). was never more needed than at the present time, 
55 5, Board! ine, : when, through the extraordinary exertions the So- 

1500 4, Ist quality Quebec Spruce Deuls, ciety has made within the past few years, it has now 
1200, , Ist, wu Pine Deals. One Handred and Eight Life-bouts under its manage- 
JAFFRAY BARCROK r, Broker & Measurer, ment, for the mabutenance of which, in a state of 
42a, Great Brunswick-utreet. thorough efficiency, a large permanent annual income 
Dublin, July 10th, 1861. is absolutely needed, if its humane missiun is to be 

: and Saturday, at Seven o'Clock p.m. perpetuated. 
Auction of Sulut ice ee and Quepec | DUBLIN to LIVERPOOL, with Cargo and Pas-| Contributions are thankfully received by the follow- 


: 7 vm, daily (Sunda opted), about two houurs|ing Members of the Dublin Branch of the Institutios : 
WILLIAM CARVILL will OFFER fetehign eaten ny See ‘ 


Caer. Arnsorr, R'N., Hon. Secretary. 
by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, the [8th July,| UBLIN to BELFAST every MONDAY, returning | Cart. Macikan, R.N., 22, Blesington-street. 
in the Custom House Docks, at One o'clock pm, every WEDNESDAY. Lisot. TULL, R N., Seville-plice. 
ay dda of Spruce leals, Plank and Buttens,| 15, EDEN-QUAY and NORTH-WALL, Dublin. | Lieut, Hutciteon, R.N., Harbour House, Kingstown. 
now landing ex ship Vortex, from st. John's, N.B. | 7.727... mons \. 
The Calg of Sonics Deal, Planks and Battens, oe COTTA—W arranted to stand 
just landed ex ship Saxon, from St. Jolin's. N.B. the most severe frost. —This material is especially 
‘the Cargo of Red and Yellow Pine, Ash, Ouk, Pine : fitted for Garden Decorations, and for all exposed 
Plank, &c., per sip Victor, from Quebec. work, such aus Fountain Basius, Garden Vases and 
The Cargo of Memel Timber, Plank, and Luthwood, | Statues, Balustrades, Tracery for Terraces aud 
just luaded ex ship Friedrich Wilheln, Parapets, Terminals, Crosses for Gables, Capitals of 
JAFFRAY BARCKUFT, Broker & Measurer. Columns, Brackets, Consoles, Chimney Shafts and 


MPERISHABLE = TESSELATED 
PAVEMENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 
Agents to Maw and Co.,, are prepared to supply De- 
signe for Floors of Churches, Conservatories, Entrance 
Halla, and Passuyes, with proper Workmen to lay 

them in any part of lreland. 
Various specimens may be seen at their Warerooms, 

Il ann 12, CORK-HULE. DUBLIN, 


- ‘THE CITY OF DUBLIN 
fy. STEAM PACKET COMPANY'S 
Versels sail from KINGSTOWN TO 
= HOLYHEAD, on the arrival of the 
Be Mall Trains leaving Westland-row, 
Dublin, at 6.30 a in., and 7 p.m. 

N.B.—Passengers from Dulin leave by Special 
Trains from Westland-row at 6 15 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. 

KINGSTOWN to LIVERPOUL — Every ‘Tuesday 


P. Huwkku, “sq., Steam-packet Office, 12, Eden-quay. 
ANbrkEw ‘Taytor, Esq., 44, North Wall. 

Joun Wisn, Esq., Agent to Lioyd’s, Dublin. 

W.J EoAn, Esq., Steam-packet Office, 46, North Wall 
H. L ALUN, Esq., Steam ship Office, 5, North Wall 
By Capt. Abbott, R.N., Ulverston-road, Dalkey, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Dublin Branch; by all the 
Dublin and London Bankers; and by Richard Lewis, 


Rathgar Suw Mills, and Custom House Dochs, Pots, and all other work exposed to wet hent, and| Esq, Secretary of the National Life-boat Institution, 

Dublin, 2nd July, 1361. frost. Specimens may be seen at 16. Great Mart-|Jolin-street, Adelphi, London, W.C.: or by the Col- 

N.B.—A Cargo of best Banger Blue Slates, per; BoROUGH-sTRERT, Lonvox, W,, aud ut the Wurks,| lector or Assistant Secretary, Mr. SamueL B. Tar- 
Charlutte, daily expected. Stamyuxy, LINCOLNSHIRE Lok, No. 1 Lower Leeson street. : 


es 


~ 
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UNDUE PREFERENCE.  ~ “'FACTURERS. 


OME time since acorrespondent . __ * through our 
& columns of an undue preference alleged cto ct-,_ Re ‘Sq 

public department to the manufactures of certain parties con- 
nected with the building line, but the communication was so pointedly 
personal and invidious, and moreover implied so direct a collusion, 
that we declined insertion; however as the general principle is one 
of some importance both to the profession and the various building 
trades, and is just now receiving much consideration in another direc- 
tion, we may likewise appropriately direct our thoughts thereto. 
The question resolves itself simply into this main, although its 
lateral branches are very numerous, “Is an architect in writing a 
specification justified in providing specially for the materials manu- 
factured by one particular firm, where those of another or others 
may be equally desirable as to quality and price?” We apprehend 
that if our architect friends answer the query, there will be a direct 
and unanimous affirmative, whereas, judging from personal expe- 
rience, the builder will add as direct a negative. Such an oppo- 
sition of opinion on the part of two great bodies so closely allied 
in their pursuits, conclusively attests the importance of the ques- 
tion. May it be attributed to conscientious, to interested, or dis- 
interested motives ? Is the architect, who specially provides for 
the employment in his works of certain manufactures, to the total 
excluaion of others of similar character, actuated by conviction 
that they are the most desirable, or may he—an exception, we 
trust, to a general rule—have given in his adhesion to that prac- 
tice of “ understanding” which bas been openly stated as not alto- 
gether uncommon ; or again, is he merely actuated by the some- 
what pardonable—under some circumstances, though, under others, 
replete with injustice—desire, merely to serve a friend, when he 
can do so without detriment to his client? On the first point, we 
believe that the author of a specification, whether in an official or 
private professional position, is perfectly justified both in noting 
and maintaining a preference, despite whatever outcry may be 
raised against him for the provision of such materials in his work 
as in hie conscientious and impartial opinion shal/ conduce most 
to their stability or finish ; secondly, when private pecuniary in- 
fluences are in question, the course is not only untenable but un- 
principled and contemptible—a!though many are found to justify 
itas ‘*a mere matter of business ;" and again upon the score of 
‘* friendship”, perfectly admissible in private practice, but wholly 
objectionable as regards pablic officials, whose dictum may, from 
time to time, exercise a considerable detrimentary influence on the 
free trade of a market. Let us take as illustrations the materialsa— 
“‘ building stones,” “‘ bricks,” and ‘‘ cements;” in the two former, 
the one district may, and most frequently does, yield articles 
widely differing in quality, and even though with similar ingre- 
dients as regards “ bricks” especially, a peculiar mode of manufac- 
ture may produce a much better article than that obtained in an 
adjoining field; in like manner, ‘‘ cement”—which, in point of 
importance, both in a utilitarian and a decorative regard, ranks 
next to the foregoing—of whatever class it may be, whether Port- 
land, Roman, &c., comprehends varions qualities and kinds, 
patent or otherwise ; can it therefore be justly alleged, if an archi- 
tect specially mentions a name as the source from which the sup- 
ply is to be obtained, and really believes it to be the besé, that he 
gives an undue preference? We should say not, but at this 
point, the question turns on the monosyllableif. We are slow to 
assume that pecuniary influences are so general as some assert, 
though, on the other hand, their existence to a degree in some 
transactions cannot be denied, however much we should wish, both 
in our journalist and private capacity, to maintain the so-called 
“ dignity of the profession.” A correspondent of our excellent co- 
temporary, “The Building News’—for whoee opinions it is, how- 
ever, specially noted that the editors are not responsible—speak- 
ing of “‘ Commissions to Architects, says :— 

‘¢ Every architect and builder knows perfectly well that the 
practice called ‘ giving commissions to architects’ is of common 
and every-day occurrence. And why not? The same system of 
giving conmissions to those who bring in business, additional trade, 
pupils with premiums, in fact, every gain and advantage, not 
otherwise or so readily procurable, is in hourly operation by the 


majority of men engaged in business inatters of every kind ; fairly 
conducted, it is one of the principal clements of all commercial 
transactions,—‘ get such or such an advantage for me and I will 
give youso much for it. Whatcan be more fuir?’ A most ex- 
traordinary feeling has arisen in the minds of some upon this 
question, of some who I have not the slightest doubt in the world, 
actually receive those ‘ commissions’ of which they are publicly so 
anxious to ignore the very existence; this is a folly, and ia likely 
to result only In convincing the public that there is a secret and 
enormous system of defrauding them of advantages which they 
would otherwise themselves possess. Forit is equally a folly to 
attempt to bolster up anidea that the public are not already 
aware that such a system of commission does exist. And, us 
I have before asked, wohy not? A client engages an architect to 
superintend a certain work, some items which cannot conveniently 
be included in the contract are omitted, say stoves, mantel-pieces, 
and many other items; take a stove for example—perhaps a price 
has been provided for it, say £5. Now, whien that stove is wanted, 
suppose the builder provides it; after the architect has visited the 
warehouse and made a selection of a stove of that value, he, the 
builder, will charge the client £5 for it, paying himself, say, for 
example, £4 10s., the trade price, thus profiting 103. Suppose 
the architect, who, he it observed, lias all the extra trouble of at- 
tending to select, orders the stove to he sent to the works, and 
receives 10s. himself, the ditference between the trade and retuil. 
price, the stove will cost the client still the same price of £5, and 
he cannot get it for less, for if he buys the stove himself, every one 
knows that he will be charged not the trade, but the retail price 
of £5. In what respect in this transaction has the client been 
defrauded or even unfairly dealt by? It is true the architect 
might hand over the 10s. thus gained to the client, but is there 
any, even moral, reason why he should do so? The same might 
be said of the builder, or it might be represented as dishonest con- 
duct on the part of the tradesinen to eell his goods at one price to 
one person and at a higher price to another. The whole argument 
against ‘ commissions’ of this nature looks very like an attempt to 
dictate to tradesmen that they must sell their goods at one price 
alike to a builder or architect who requires many, as to a private 
buyer who requires only one. If itis wrong for an architect to buy a 
thing at the trade price and sell it at the usual retail price, how is 
it that a builder may do so without reproach? ‘Oh?’ some one 
says, ‘an architect is a professional wan who ought not to buy 
and sell.’ How isit, then, that he may buy and sel] the labor of 
his clerks? Besides, this alters the aspect of the question alto- 
gether. If it is onlv a question of comparative respectability the 
less that it is said about it the better, tomy mind, for young 
architects must live as well as old ones. An eminent architect 
considers it not ‘ respectable’ to take commissions for trifling 
works, so hands them over to a clerk or less fortunate friend, 
another architect, say in class number two, thinks it infra dig. to 
measure even lis own work, so employs a surveyor to do it, num- 
ber three persuades himself that a ‘respectable’ architect should 
not take out quantities of any besides his own work, and 60 on 
through the varions shapes and forms assumed by that dreadful 
idol—‘ respectability.’ ” 

Unquestionably there is much truth in the foregoing, and it 
may be applied both to English and Irish practice, but we must . 
take exception to the manner in which the writer lays ‘ the flat- 
tering unction to his soul” that justifies the principle or rather the 
wantofit ; and referring to our own immediate subject must re- 
mark that, where such a system las any existence, it, at least, 
leaves room for assumption of sub-rosa understanding on the part 
of those who continually compel contractors to use the manufac- 
tures of certain parties and puss by others. A builder who has 
been accustomed to deal with Mesers. A and Co. for certain mate- 
rials, and who has always experienced fuirness and considerateness 
therefrom, naturally feels a repugnance to open a new account 
with Messrs. B and Co., who are strangers, and reminds the 
architect that he can procure as good (at least) from the latter as 
the former, but the professional functionary is inflexible, and says, 
‘look to your specification and attend to its provisions, Messrs, 
A and Co.’s goods are those to be purchased and none other.” 
A multitude of suppositions from that moment puss through the 
builder’s mind, and relations are not on the most satisfactory pos- 
sible footing. 


THE MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY. 


TE report of Sir Robert Kane, F.R.S., M.R.I.A., director of the 
Museum of Irish Industry and Government School of Science applied 
to Mining and Arts, for the year 1860, states that the arrangement 
and classification of the several collections in the Museum has been 
considerably advanced during the past year, and additional specimens 
obtained have been distributed among the technological series. The 
educational value of the collections has been much enhanced, and 
their objects reudered more intelligible to the ordinary class of visitors. 
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The preparation and affixing of fall descriptive labels is carried out. 
Satisfactory progress has been made in the systematic catalogue ; 
cunsiJerable portions of the divisions embracing British and foreign 
porcelains and earthenwares, and British and foreign fuels and iron 
ores and iron manufactures have been already prepared. Amongst 
the additions to the museum have been a collection of foreign woods 
used in building and cabinet work, and of fabrics manufactured from 
wood, foreign and Irish ; various illustrations of the use of palms, 
stalks, leaves, and fibres in tropical countries, This branch of 
economic botany may be considered as now very completely re- 
presented in the museum. A cullection of materials used in paper 
making, with an interesting series illustrative of the stages of that 
manufacture, and various samples of paper from China, and manu- 
acripts written on batnboo paper. [nthe division illustrating the 
manufacture of glass and enamel, a series of glass enamel and 
poreelain, ornamental beads, and also imitations of coral, jet, 
amber, &c., have been added. A_ series of copper ores and 
other associated rocks and minerals from the Dhurode Mine, county 
Cork, presented by the Rev. M. Cash, has been added to the metal- 
lurgic collection. A series of beryls, fluors, garnets, and other 
minerals which possess very great value as mineralogical and geo- 
logical illustrations, has been procured, and also a hizhly interesting 
specimen of native gold in quartz fron Mount Alexander, Australia, 
in which the geological relations of the gold-bearing lode are usefully 
illustrated. The arrangement and labelling of the mineral cullection 
is still in progress, but the determination of mineral specimens ia 
necesaarily a long and laborious work, when effected with that accuracy 
which alone can give scientific value to the results, or render the 
collection worthy of its place in the Government School of Science 
applicd to Mining and the Arta. ‘The total number of visitors in the 
evenings for the year was 8,934, making the total number of visitors 
in the year 32,999. Inthechemical department very satisfactory pro- 
gress has been made during the past year under the zealous direction 
of Mr. Galloway. Five of the most important cuals employed in 
gas lighting have been analysed, and analyses of various varieties of 
Irish aud British coals, together with determinations of their heating 
powers, have been made four illustration of the gallery collections. 
‘Twenty-seven analyses of waters have been made for the corporation 
of Dubin in reference to the important question of the supply of 
water to that city, and many other analytical investigations of in- 
dustrial and scientific interest have been carried out by Mr. Galloway 
and the session laboratory students under his direction. The library 
of the Museum hus been open during the session to registered students 
of the Government School of Science applied to the arts. ‘The 
num! er attending was 657, giving a daily average of 8.67. The 
attendance was almost entirely in the evening, as the claas of students 
are usually otherwise occupied during the day. 
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DUBLIN TO LONDON AND PARIS AND BACK. 


We have not failed to notice in previous numbers, as our readers 
may remember, the exclusion fur some yearsof Dublin from the 
advantage of those excursions to the metropolis, which through- 
out Eng’and are systematically puraued from May to November; 
and we consequently now experience much pleasure in perceiving 
that arrangements have been made through the agency of Mr. 
Henry R. Marcus, of London, the well-known caterer, fur an ex- 
cursion to London on the 5th inst., available for 7, 14, or 16 days, 
and thence to Paris and back, if so desired. Huge placards and 
advertisements have already fully announced the fact, but on re- 
ference to the stall bills we find them in some regards so dubiously 
worded, as to lead astray many parties not accustomed to the road 
if not explained. For an excursion to London only, the instructions 
for the up journeys ure now clear enough, viz., to leave North 
Wall for Holyhead at six a.n. on Monday, 5th instant, and thence 
by special train to London, returning on the 12th inst.~first-class, 
34s , second-class, 163. ; or optional for return on 12th, 19th, or 
2\st for first-class, 40s., second>class, 20s. The return arrangements 
nre, however, broken off at Bungor (where on a former occasion diffi- 
culties arose by the excursion tickets not being available for the 
next train to Holyhead unless on payment of an extra sunt), no 
date for arrival at Hulyhead being fixed ; hawever, as we are told 
that * the steamer will leave for Dublin at 9 p.m., or as soon after 
ax tide will permit,” we presume that this special train having 
merged into the Parliamentary is intended to arrive at Holyhead 
at 9.5 p.m,—the period fixed in time bills for the latter. Inter- 
mediate excursions to Bangor, Conway, Rhyl, and Holywell are 
im connection thurewith, at exceedingly moderate rates. The 
cheap excursions to Paris and back, announced for 44. and 
32s. Gd., must not be understood as applying to Dublin, but only 
from Loudon to Paris and back, and is an addition to the return 
ticket from Dublin ta London and buck. We hope that arrange- 
ments have been made to convey the ‘* excursionists” direct to the 
train from the steamer an arrival, and vice versa, and not as formerly 
cause them to walk from the jetty to the terminus, a distance of 
two miles, while the holdrs of other tickets proceeded by train. 
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COLUMN FOR CRAFTSMEN. 
THE PLUMBER. 

Wrrnovr anderrating the usefulness of the plumber'’s craft, it must 
be conceded, that it does not comprehend so extensive a sphere as any 
of those branches noticed in the foregoing series, and is strictly 
confined to the constructive. Nevertheleas both skill, or the want of 
it, are apparent, whee respectivelv Present or absent in his work- 
manship. The duties of ho" <cr briefly comprise the reduction 
of lead from * et seets of various thicknesses, and in 
conne~ ~~ ue laying on of this material, or cop- 
S. _ war ~ee-7 Suse may be), forming all platforms and gutters 
with proper fall and drips to down pipes, securing the carrying of 
water off with facility, and, at the same time, staunching all parts to 
prevent damage to the structure from leakage ; again, inthe mann- 
facture and fixing of water-closet apparatus with its piping, traps, 
pan, cranks, cistern, pump, &., and in the suitable supply of water to 
the several parts of public or private buildings. Lead is obtained from 
mines, of which we possess some in Ireland, yielding ore of uncom- 
mon excellence, especially in the county Wicklow, where, under the 
auspices of some enterprising companies, mining operations are 
carried on most extensively. The following particulars of the pro- 
cess of reducing lead from its raw state to pigs may here prove inte- 
resting. After the ore has been taken from its bed, it is smelted, 
first being picked, in order to separate the unctuous and rich, or 
genuine ore from the stony matrix and other impuritios; the picked 
ore is then pounded by machinery under stampers, and being washed, 
is put intoa reverbatoury furnace to facilitate the evaporation of 
sulphur. When the surface becomes somewhat pasty, it is covered 
with charcoal and woll shaken together, the fire increased and the 
purified lead flows into monilds, holding about 154lbs. each, and 
their contents are known as pigs. Lead is inferior in tenacity to 
other metals, for a leaden wire, the 120th part of an inch in diameter, 
can only support 18°4lb. without breaking. It melts at a temnpera- 
ture of 612 deg. (Fahr.), and boils and evaporates at ahiyzher. Cast 
sheet Jead, used for architectural purposes, is technically divided 
into lead of 5lbs., 54lbs., 6lbs., 64lbs, 7lbs., 74]lbs., Sibs., 8ilbs., by 
which it is understood that every superficial foot is tocontain those 
respective weights according to price. Milled lead used by plum- 
bers is very thin, seldom containing more than 4lbs. to the foot 
super., and is by no means adapted to platfurms exposed to the 
gun’s rays orto great wear, being liable to expand and crack. The 
lead that lines the Chinese tea-boxes is reduced toa thickness to 
which it is said European plumbers cannot approach, the process of 
so doing being as follows:—‘ The caster sits by a pot containing 
the melted metal, and has two large stones, the luwer one fixed and 
the upper moveable, having their surfaces of contact ground to each 
other, directly before him. He raises the upper stone by pressing his 
fovt upon its side, and with an iron ladle pours into the opening a 
proper quantity of the fluid metal. He then lets fall the upper stone, 
and thus forms the lead into an extremely thin irregular plate, 
which is afterwards cut into a proper shape.” Solder is used by 
plumbers to secure the joints of lead work, where other means would 
be improper or impossible. As it is a rule that solder should be 
easier of fusion than the metal intended to be soldered, the plumber, 
therefore, uses a composition of equal parts of tin and lead fuscd 
together, and run into moulds and technically called “ soft solier.” 
Plumbers’ work is estimated by the Ib. or cwt-, and the weight of 
each quality may be discovered by the table below. 
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LONDON BRIDGES. 


EVERY one who has visited London, no doubt, has noted amongst 
its chief features the various bridges which span the Thames be- 
tween the City at King William-street, and Chelsea at the West 
end. London bridge was in its day a very fine work, but is now 
inadequate to accommodate the enormous traffic passing over it 
Blackfriars has been for many years in a dangerous and dilapidated 
state, and measures for its rebuilding have at length been adopted. 
Waterloo bridge is one of the most perfect specimens of architecture 
in the world. Hungerford Suspension answered its purpose well, 
but is being replaced by one for Railway purposes, and will be re- 
erected at Clifton, near Bristol. The Chelsea Suspension, a com- 
paratively new structure for combined traffic, is a magnificent work, 
and not less so, though of a different character, promises to be 
that now in course of erection at Westminster, the particulars of 
which are hereunder quoted from a description by our able contem- 
porary, The Building News. For the two latter, Mr. Page is 
the engineer :— ; 

In a very short time the last traces of the first stone bridge 
which ever spanned the river Thames will be removed. It is se- 
cond in antiquity only to Old London-bridge, and second also to it 
only in its obstructive qualities. For years it has been a positive 
nuisance, and its condition had at length justified the language 
used by the Company of Watermen and the West Country barge- 
men in their petitions, 125 years ago, against its erection. It had 
become “ a great prejudice to the navigation of the river Thames, 
so as to render it dangerous if not impracticable.” The arches 
were propped up, the echoing alcoves were demolished, the balus- 
trade was removed, the roadway was lowered, everything in fact, 
which ingenuity could devise, was done to lighten the bridge and 
add to its support, but to no purpose—the piers still continued to 
sink, and the bridge to assume a more ruinous aspect. It is as 
curious as itis amusing now toremeimber the enthusiasm which its 
erection excited, and the eulogy bestowed upon everything connec- 
ted with it a century since :—‘' The length, breadth, and regularity 
of the design, the breadth and depth of the river it extends over, 
the quantity of water which passes through it without sensible 
obstruction, the spaciousness and commodiousness of the carriage 
and footways over it, the easy ascent it affords, the defence of 
passengers againet the weather in their way over it, the watch for 
the security of their persons, the beautiful globular lights suspend- 
éd on irons that project inwards with a lofty sweep from the top 
of each recess and on the sides of the abutments,” all combined to 
render it superior to every bridge known or described in history, in 
© estimable particulars and circumstances.” 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the opposition to its 
erection was so well sustained, and such bitterness of feeling was 
entertained hy interested parties that a clause was inserted in the 
Bill providing that persons willfully destroying or damaging the 
said bridge should suffer death. 

It was intended by the Commissioners who laboured, as Laheyle 
savs, “ for the honor of doing what was thought impossible,” to 
erect a timber super-structure of peculiar and ingenious construc- 
tion, but the great frost of 1739 occurring whilst the works were 
in progress, tore away the piles and left the stonework almost un- 
injured. This circumstance enabled the architect to obtain the 
Commissioners’ sanction to a stone bridge of fifteen arches on what 
was then esteemed a peculiarly grand scale, the former, for instance, 
increasing from a span of 52 feet (excluding the small abutment 
arches) on each side, to one of 76 feet for the centre arch, and the 
piers from 12 feet broad to 17 feet. The entire length of the bridge 
was 1,220 feet, its breadth 40 feet. 

If our ancestors who exhausted the terms of praise upon the old 
bridge, could but witness the structure with which Mr Page sup- 
plies its place, they would, indeed, require a new vocabulary to 
express the full extent of their admiration. The width of the 
openings is almost doubled throughout, whilst the number of them 
and the substance of the piers opposed to the river is diminished 
more than a half. There is no “ easy ascent,” but a perfect level 
to the roadway over the bridge. Cheesewring granite in the piers, 
and iron in the super-structure, take the place of stone, and on 
such scientific principles has the new bridge been built that one 
half of the bridge was finished before the old was removed, and 
opened to the public before the other half was commenced, and yet 
when completed there will be no indication of it in the structure. 
The whole will fit together with the nicest accuracy, and be as 
sound as if it had heen constructed in the ordinary manner. 

The first half of the bridge was opened to the public sixteen 
months ago. Within two years from that date, that is, next spring, 
the whole will be completed. The present appearance of the 
works is exceedingly interesting, and shows fully, by the quantity 
of material accumulated, the nature, the magnitude, and the im- 
portance of the undertaking. A temporary wooden bridge for foot 
passengers has been built to the eastward of the new bridge. 
The space between it and the portion already opened, and daily 


traversed by vehicles, is crowded with stacks of beams, sheds for 
shoeing and ringing the piles, wharves for the reception of materials, 
dredging boats, wooden houses, huge travelling cranes, masses of 
wrought and cast-iron girders, heaps of iron plates, platforms for 
gravel and cement to form the concrete, ponderous ‘‘ monkeys” in 
constant action driving down the piles, blocks of granite, stores for 
tackle, &c., slabs of iron sheathing piles, immense framing to sup- 
port the temporary bridge, the debris of the old one, through all 
of which the river and the steamers rush uninterruptedly, and 
amidst which the workmen labor regularly. A sort of balcony 
projects from the eastern side of the new bridge. It has been 
built temporarily to facilitate approach to the works ; ladders lead 
from it downwards at regular intervals. By means of it we can 
pass over and note the progress which has lately been made. The 
bridge will consist of seven elliptical iron arches, each formed of 
sixteen parallel pierced ribs, stiffened with transverse girders ; 
on these transverse girders convex iron buckle-plates, about a yard 
square, will be riveted to bear the wood blocks, which will form 
the foundation of the roadway to the bridge. Outside these ribs 
a face rib. will be fixed, but it will have nothing todo with the 
support of the bridge, being placed only to give an agreable finish 
to the exterior of it. The ribs are not all equidistant ; the central 
ones, upon which the greatest weight will of course be, being 
closer than the two external ones on either side. 

The piers are built of Cheesewring granite, and are 85 feet from 
cutwater to cutwater, with a thickness of only 10 feet. The 
roadway will be, when finished, 75 feet wide. Semi-octagon 
buttresses, with moulded caps and bases, stand on the tops of the 
cutwaters, and the parapet between them is of iron, pierced with 
trefoils, and surmounted by a moulded capping. 

The first two or three arches of the old bridge on both sides 
have, as our readers doubtless know, been absorbed in the abut- 
ments of the new one. The abutments are fluished, and the spring- 
ing girders fixed in their places on a bedding of felt, to insure 
equal pressure, and to allow for the expansion of the metal. The 
openings of the seven arches increase gradually in width from 85 
feet next the shore, to the centre, where the opening is 150 feet 
wide. The first pier from the Middlesex side is just completed, 
but the “‘ waistcoat-pieces,” as the lowermost girders are called, 
are not yet fixed. The workmen, at low water, are engaged cut- 
ting away the superfluous concrete from the foundation. The 
second pier is finished, and the waistcoat-pieces fixed. The third 
pler has only lately been commenced, and we have thus an oppor- 
tunity of observing the construction of the foundations upon which 
itis to rest. Elm piles with iron points are driven down some 30 
feet deep through the bed of the river. These are placed 2 feet 6 
inches apart throughout the surface of the pier. They are sur- 
rounded by iron cylindrical piles linked together by means of ton- 
gues and grooves, with iron sheathing piles “‘jollied” down some 
2 feet 6 inches below low-water mark. The whole of the inter- 
stices between the piles are then filled with concrete, mixed in the 
proportion of one part of gravel to four of Portland cement. Tem- 
porary piles are driven outside to retain the concrete; they are 
afterwards drawn, and the concrete trimmed off, as we have just 
noticed the workmen doing it on the second pier. 

On this foundation the granite piers are built. They are splayed 
off at the ends, on plan, to form cutwaters, the verticle line of 
which is a very graceful and artistic curve. The fourth pier is 
finished, and the lower girders are in their place upon it. The 
fifth pier is scarcely so far advanced as even the third ; the piles 
are only half driven, and close by it we see, at low water, the last 
remnants of the old bridge—one of the foundations of a pier, with 
the heavy solid mass of Portland stone, which, far more than the 
weight of the super-structure, hastened its settlement and ultimate 
ruin. The piers were too massive, and sank, and the upper por- 
tion of the bridge sank naturally with it. That seems the reason 
why no diminution of stonework above could materially check the 
ruin of the work. The stone the bridge was built of came from 
the best Portland beds; it is very hard and comparatively unin- 
jured, although it has been‘exposed to the same gaseous agencies 
which, in a few years, have disintegrated that of the Houses of 
Parliament. It has been bought by different contractors, and 
some of it is being now used in the new offices of the London and 
County Bank in Lombard-street. 

Still crossing the balcony attached to the bridge we come to the 
6th pier and find the bridge in a more forwarg state, the convex 
buckle-plates are on and the whole span is finished, with the ex- 
ception of the central girder to the span, which, with its trans- 
verse girders, will be of wrought iron. In the next and last span, 
even this portion is fixed in its place. The central girder, corres- 
ponding to the key-stone of an arch, is throughout the bridge of 
wrought, whilst all tne rest is of cast iron. This has been provi- 
ded to guard against the effects of vibration caused by the transit 
of carriages over them. A _ layer of india-rubber or gutta-percha 
is placed at regular intervals between the girders to allow for the 
expansion of the iron. The lines of the girders are scientifically 
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drawn, and the weight most skilfully directed. There is no 
undue pressure anywhere, and no waste of material. In appear- 
unce the bridge will surpass every bridge which has hitherto been 
thrown across the river, and it is built in accordance with the 
soundest principies of modern science. It will be an equal boon to 
passengers of all kinds, on foot or on horse, in carriages or in 
steamers, to wagguners and to bargemen. It will enable a good 
view to be obtained of the grandest pile of modern times, and be 
itself an elegant adjunct to it; it is a great ornament to the metro- 
polis, and a work of great public utility. 

It is being built by Government from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Page, C.E. The ironwork bas been supplied by Messrs. Cochrane. 


Since the above was in type, we have learned that the designs, 
submitted in limited competition by Mr. Page, C.E., for the re- 
building of Blackfriars, also have been selected. 


ARBITRATIONS.® 
THE law with regard to arbitration is too extensive a subject to 
be exhausted within narrow limits, and indeed it would answer 
no useful purpose to attempt to do so, as the subject is more ap- 
propriately treated of at length in the works of practice intended 
for the special use of the legal profession. So far, however, as lay 
arbitrators and laymen are concerned, the more salient points 
of the law of arbitrations will be found in the following, the object 
of the author being to set before his readers the landmarks by 
which they must be guided in matters of this sort: —Purties de- 
siring to end any controversy for which there is no other remedy 
but by personal action or suit in Equity, may, by arbitration, 
usree that the submission of their suit to the award or umpirage 
of any person shall be made a r-le of any court of record which 
the parties shall choose, and insert their agreement in the submia- 
sion or the condition of the bond or promise whereby they oblige 
themselves to submit to the award or umpirage of any person or 
persons; which may, on aftidavit of the witnesses thereto, or 
any one of them, he made a rule of court and enforced by the 
usual means. The submission so made is not revocable without 
leave of the court ; and the arbitrator or umpire is to proceed with 
the reference notwithstanding revocation by the parties, and make 
his award, ulthough the person making the revocation shall not 
afterwards attend the reference; and the court, or the judge 
thereof, may from ti:ne to time enlarge the time for making the 
award. When the reference is or is intended to be to two arbitra- 
tors, one appointed by each party, either party in the case of the 
death, refusal to act, or incapacity of any arhitrator appointed by 
him, may substitute a new arbitrator, unless the document autho- 
rising the reference show that it was intended that the vacancy 
should not be filled up. Where an action is brought, and it is 
made to uppeur to a court or judge that the matter in dispute con- 
sists wholly or in part of matters of mere amount, which cannot 
he conveniently tried in the ordinary way, the court or judge may 
decide the matter in a summary manner, or order that it be re- 
ferred, either wholly or in part, to an arbitrator appointed by the 
parties, or to the officer of the court, or in country causes to the 
judge of any county court, upon such terms as to costa and other- 
wise as the court or judge shall think reasonable ; and the deci- 
sion of the court or judge, or the award or certificate of the re- 
feree shall be enforceable, hy the same procesa as the finding of a 
jury on the matter referred. An action by an engineer fur pro- 
fessional services, the claim depending partly upon bis right to 
commission and partly on the propriety of charges for work done, 
the items of which were numerous, the judge ordered to be re- 
ferred to arbitration as a matter of account, consenting to try the 
question with regard to the right to commission as a question of 
fact. It has also been held that an action for dilapidationa where 
money is paid into court, and the question is only as to the amount 
of the dilapidations, may bea matter of account, and the subject 
of a compulsory reference under the 17 and 18 Vict , c. 125, § 3. 
The court, by which the rule or order shall be made, or which 
shall be mentioned in the subinission, or any judge, by rule or 
order, may command the attendance and examination of any per- 
son to be named, or the production of any documents to be men- 
tioned in the rule or order ; and disobedience shall be deemed a 
coutempt, if, in addition to the service of the rule or order, an 
appointment of the time and place of attendance signed by one at 
least of the arbitrat®rs, or by the umpire before whom the attend- 
ance is required, shall also be served either together with or after 
the service of the rule or order. The mode of conducting the 
arbitration must be left to the arbitrators, subject abvays to the 
liability of their award to be set aside if they conduct it illegally. 
In conducting the arbitration, however, they imust act impartially 
and not consider themselves agents for the persons by whom they 
were respectively appointed. Au arbitrator greatly errs if, in the 
Ininutest particular, he takes upon himself to listen to evidence 
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behind the back of any of the parties to the submission; and 
where an arbitrator questions a witness, and receives statements 
from him in the absence and without the consent of one party to 
the reference, the court will set the award aside, without taking 
into consideration the nature of the statements, or the probability 
of their having influenced the decision. The court will also set 
aside an award on the ground of interviews having taken place 
between the arbitrator and one party in the absence of the other; 
and similar misconduct on the part of the person applying will 
not preveut the court setting aside the award, for the matter con- 
cerns the true administration of justice. If areference be to two 
arbitrators, and the terms of the reference do not show that it 
was intended that there should be an umpire, or provide otherwise 
for the appointment of an umpire, the two arbitratora may appoint 
an umpire at any time within the period during which they have 
power to make their award, unless they be ealled upon by the 
terms of the reference to muke the appointment sooner. In an 

case where an umpire shall have been appointed, it shall be law- 
ful for him to enter on the reference in lieu of the arbitrators, if 
they shall have allowed their time, or their extended time to ex- 
pire without making an award, or shall have delivered to any 
party or to the umpire a notice in writing stating that they cannot 
agree. The appointment of an umpire in a submission to arbitra- 
tion is a judicial act, and’ must therefore be made or signed by the 
arbitratora at the same time, or in eacl other’s presence ; for if it 
he not, the court will not issue an attachment for non-performance 
of the award of the umpire. Where the arbitration bonds were 
conditioned for the performance of the award of the arbitrators, 
or of the umpirage ofsuch persons as the arbitrators should jointly 
choose between the partics, and the arbitrators agreed upon 
several matters, but not being able to agree upon one point, they 
referred that point to an umpire, the award was held to be 
bad, as the umpire should have gone into the whole case 
and the arbitrators had in effect chosen an umpire between 
themselves. and not between the parties to the submission. An 
award is final between the parties, unless the objection is appa- 
rent on the face of it; and no objection can be taken on the ground 
of a mistake in point of law, unless the grounds of the objection 
appeur on the award, or in some authentic shape before the court 
in which it is questioned; nor will a mere statement of facts 
from which it may be inferred that the award was founded upon 
an incorrect notion of the law of the case avail. If, however, the 
award be contrary to law, it may be impeached ; for it would be 
an excess of power on the part of the arbitrator; but not unless 
the law upon the snbject of the award be clear. An action on 
assumpsit was brought on an agreement to build a house accord- 
ing to certain drawings, plans, and specifications, and to the 
satisfaction of the plaintiff, and with the best materials; alleging 
as breaches that the defendant did not build the house to the 
satisfaction of the plaintiff; and that he did not perform the work 
with the best materials. The defendant pleaded—first, non 
assumpsit; secondly, that he did the works to the satisfaction of 
the plaintiff; thirdly, that before the breach the contract was 
rescinded; fourthly, leave and license; fifthly, that he deviated 
from the drawings by the direction of the plaintiff’s architect ; 
sixthly, a plea stating an agreement between the plaintiff and 
himself to build a stone wall in lleu of the wall mentioned in the 
original agreement ; seventhly, that by command of the plaintiff 
he erected a stone wall instead of a brick wall. The plaintiff 
thereupon took issue on the first two pleas, traversed the third, 
sixth, and seventh, replied de injuria to the fourth, and demurred 
to the fifth. The cause was at the assizes referred to an arbitra- 
tor, the costs of the cause and reference to abide the event; and 
the arbitrator awarded a general verdict to be entered for the 
defendant. On proceedings being taken to set aside the award, it 
was held that it was not uncertain, inconsistent, or repugnant; 
and that it was not necessary for the arbitrator to assess contin- 
gent damages on the demurrer, neither party having requested 
him to do so, but acted as if the matter had not been submitted 
to him. With regard to the fifth plea—namely, thut the defend- 
ant deviated from the drawings by the direction of the plaintiff's 
architect, it was held that it was bad on general demurrer, as 
the architec€ was not shown to be the pluintiff’s agent to bind 
him by any deviation from the approved drawings. Any arbitra- 
tiou or umpirage procured by corruption or undue means, shall 
be adjudged and esteemed void of none effect, and shall be set 
aside by the court on complaint made before the last day of the 
next term after it is made and published to the parties. An 
award upon @ general reference cannot be impeached for erroneous 
judginent upon facts, but it may for excess of power or mistake 
admitted by the arbitrators, as well as for corruption or misbe- 
haviour, There inust, however, be satisfactory evidence aguinat 
the arbitrators to induce the court to interfere. With regard to 
the fees and remuneration of un arbitrator, it may be desirable to 
observe that the court has no general jurisdiction over arbitrators 
as to the amount of fees charged by them, whether the reference 
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be under a rule of couit or not; nor over the attorney who prepares 
the award ; the remedy would appear to he by action for money had 
and received ; but to give the court jurisdiction in the matter, a 
clear intention of the parties to the arbitration must at all events 
be shown. Where, however, there is an express promise to pay 
arbitrators the costs of their award, a joint action for their reco- 
very will lie against the parties liable, even (hough no demand for 
payment of the costs may have been previously made; and where 
a party to an arbitration is compelled to pay a Jay arbitrator an 
exorbitant suin in order to take up the award, he may inaintain 
an action for money had and received, to recover the excess 
beyond what is a proper remuneration for the arbitrator’s services. 


— 


THE MUNSTER MODEL FARM, CORK. 


ABOUT ten years ago, a committee, consisting of the most influ- 
ential landed proprietors in the vicinity of Cork, contemplated 
attaching a considerable extent of land to the Queen’s College, with 
the view of affording the students an opportunity of applying theo- 
retic teaching in agriculture to practical farming. Accordingly, 
an area of 127 statute acres of choice arable land, at a convenient 
distance from the college, was rented from his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, at arentof about 34s. per statute acre. The plan 
was attempted to be carried out shortly after the opening of the 
college ; and it was expected that a sum of £5,000, out of the 
‘¢ Reproductive Loan Fund” granted by the government for the 
purpose of improving agriculture in the province of Munster, could 
have been got for this purpose by the local committee. In this 
they were disappointed, and the scheme fell through for a time. 
Ultimately, the Commissioners of Nutional Education touk the 
matter up, became responsible to government for the application 
of the money to the purpose originally intended by the local com- 
mittee, and, in March, 1853, they took possession of the 127 acres 
of Jand known as the “ Ballygaggin Farm.” The grant was imme- 
diately appropriated to the erection of the recently finished ex tensive 
range of buildings, comprising a residence, apartments, school- 
rooms, dormitories, lavatories, kitchens, &c., for the agricultaral 
teachers, matron, pupils, &c., and a commodious set of substantial 
farm buildings and offices for the requirements of the farm. Two 
years ago, the new buildings were opened for the admission of 
eligible agricultural boarding pupils, on payment of £8 perannum, 
for which they are lodged, educated, and boarded during the year, 
and those whose proficiency stands the test of a competitive exa- 
mination are, at the end of the year, qualified for admission into 
the Glasnevin Iustitution. 

The farm-steading is on the covered principle, and the advan- 
tages are most obvious here. A walled-in square may be con- 
sidered as representing the outline of this portion of the premises, 
one side of whieh is occupied by the barn, straw, root, and cooking 
bouses ; another by the stable, calf, and bull houses; a third, the 
manure yard; and the fourth, the piggeries, sheep-pens, &c. ; and 
in the central portion of the square, the byres for the dairy and fat 
cattle. The roofs are supported by upright cast iron pillars, and 
two opposite partition walls, running parallel with each other. 
The piggery and sheep-pens on the one side, and the stable and 
calf-pens on the other side, are separated from the byre by means 
of two longitudinal walls, and a direct passage communicating 
with each from the feeding houses in front, as well as free egress 
for removing the manure, &c., intherere. Ample ventilation is 
secured by weans of louvres and moveable windows overhead. 

The dairy cows—thirty-two in number—when in the byre, 
face in opposite directions, and are supplied with fodder from 
the feeding alleys in front. A space of about four feet between 
the two rows of cattle is available for the removal of dung, and 
supplying bedding, whilst the channels behind take away all the 
liqaid droppings to the liquid manure tank adjacent to the dung 
yard. All the rain water on these extensive concerns ie secured 
by catchments leading into the hollows of the upright pillars, and 
thence conveyed to a cistern, and used for washing and other rough 
domestic purposes. This arrangement, as may be seen, is some- 
thing like the old Scotch style of farm-steading, and the advan- 
tages are self-evident. 

The floors of the houses for the young stock, pigs, sheep, &c., 
are all sparred, and the liquid droppings conveyed, by means of 
conducting channels, to the tank, where they are afterwards 
applied, either to the grass, as artificial watering, or to the damp- 
ing of the dung previous to application. The piggeries are 
tenanted by excellent specimens of the pure York and Berkshire 
breeds; and several of these are entered for exhibition at the 
forthcoming show of the Cork Agricultural Society.— Agricultural 
Review. | 
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Eight acres of ground have been taken at Bray for cemetery | 


purposes. 
© Designed by Mr. Frederick Darley, late architect to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON RAILWAY WORKS.*® 


THR various works necessary for the formation and completion of 
a well-appointed railway, may be arranged under four distinct but 
concurrent branches of civil engineering ; viz., the general survey 
and levelling; second, the excavations and embankments; third, 
the formation of the permanent way ; and, lastly, the erection of the 
several buildings. These works comprehend every variety of engi- 
neering practice. In ordinary cases the operations of the engineer 
are contined to the one Jocality, whereas the construction of rail- 
way works requires an intimate knowledge of the churacter of the 
whole country, und the customs of the inhabitants. <A perfect 
command of the resources of his profession is also of the highest 
importance to the engineer, in order that he may meet the various 
ditficulties which present themselves to his notice, during the pro- 
secution of works at remote distances from each other, and which 
may be progressing simultaneously. 

All the great lines of railway which have been constructed, or 
are in progress, not only throughout this kingdom, but on the con- 
tinent of Europe, are constructed, with very trivial variations, upon 
one uniform principle. After the ground has been levelled, and 
the bottom properly prepared, stone blocks, measuring 18 in. to 
2 ft. square, and 12 in. deep, are placed at intervals, varying from 
3 to 5 ft. from centre,t according to the weight and strength of 
the rails intended to he used ; on the centre of the upper surface 
of these blocks is placed a cast iron chair, having a cushion of 
prepared felt placed between it and the stone block, and pinned 
down to the block by iron pins, driven into wooden pegs, pre- 
viously inserted in holes drilled inthe stone: these chairs are the 
props, which from point to point support the rails, the stone block 
being the foundation of the chair. Therail is manufactured hy 
the process of rolling in Jengths, regulated by the distance bet ween 
the chairs; thus, if the chairs be3 ft. apart, rails are manufac- 
tured in lengths of 15 ft. five chairs supporting each rail; if the 
chairs be 4 ft. apart, the rails are rolled into 10 ft. lengths, and 
are supported by four chairs. The stone blocks are placed upon 
a firm bed of broken stone, or other well consolidated matter, so 
that as Jittle yielding as possible shall take place beneath them, 
and that the rails shall maintain their position with the utmost 
practicable truth and accuracy. 


‘* In those parts of a line where a valley or low ground is crossed 
by an artificial mound raised upon it, the earth of which such 
mound is formed requires a considerable time ta become consoli- 
dated, the use of these massive stone blocks would be attended 
with many difficulties and much inconvenience. 

“ On such parts of the lines of railway, therefore, it has been 
customary to substitute temporary supports for the rails, by laying 
across the road rongh beams of wood, usually formed of large tim- 
ber split through the middle, the flat side being placed downwards, 
at the same intervals as those at which stone blocks on other parts 
of the lines are used. To these timbers the chairs which support 
the rail are pinned. This mode of construction has less stability 
than that already described ; but as the mounds or embankment 
on which it is usually formed are subject, for a considerable time, 
to subsidence or settling, as it is called, these cross timbers are 
found to be capable of being packed up with much less trouble and 
at less expense than stone blocks. 

‘‘They are therefore adopted, and continue on the embankment 
until the materials of which these embankinents are formed be- 
come completely consolidated, the timbers are then removed and 
stone blocks substituted for them, as in the other parts of the 
line.” 

The buildings on a line of railway are numerous and important, 
but their distribution on an extended and narrow line of roud is 
very prejudicial to the general effect of these works. They may be 
classified as follows :— 


Over the railway. 
Under ditto. 
Skew ditto. 
Viaduct ditto. 
Aqueduct ditto. 
Occupation ditto. 


Bridges of iron, timber, | 
brick and stone. 


Engine stations and depots. ’ 

Passenger ditto. 

Water ditto. § Stations. 
Depots for goods. 

Under rivers. ? 


Through hills. Tunnels. 
To which may be added detached buildings, eonsisting of cot- 
tages for workmen, stationary engine-houses, lodges, coke ovens, 
sheds, stabling, &c., &c. 


® New Office Book for Architects, @c. London: Atchley and Co. 
¢ The distance between the rails is subject to some slight variation, but the 
engineers are pretty well unanimous in their opinions respecting this branch of 
way practice. 
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KILMORE CATHEDRAL. 


On the 17th of July, 1860, the new cathedral of Kilmore, the 
subject of our present illustration, was consecrated ; it was erected 
to supply the place of the old building, which had become very 
dilapidated, and had quite lost all the distinctive features of an 
ecclesiastical edifice. The new building has been erected from the 
designsof Mr. W. Slater, of Carlton Chambers, London, architect ; 
the drawings having been sanctioned by the commissioners; the 
builder employed being Mr. Hague, of Cavan. The majority of 
the sees being small, the cathedrals in this country are usually of 
no great size ; this building is, therefore, about the average dimen- 
sions. The object kept in view was to provide accommodation for 
a large congregation, and at the same time to preserve the dis- 
tinctive cathedral arrangements. 

The plan is cruciform, consisting ofnave and aisles, transepts, 
central tower and chance}; tle style adopted is the second pointed. 
The nave has a clerestory of spherical triangles, and is separated 
from the aisles by an arcade of three arches; the roof is open 
with arched ribs; the west door is double with a pier in the mid- 
dle; the tympanum being filled with carving in medallions on a 
field of diaper. The chancel proper is two bays long, and the east 
window has five lights. The tower rises one stage above the 
roofs, and is finished by a four-sided pyramidal roof. The in- 
ternal arrangements are as follows :—The nave is occupied with 
open moveable seats for the general congregation; in the south 
transept are placed the children of the schools, in the north is the 
organ. The vestry is on the north side of the chancel, in which is 
introduced, with very good effect, the old Norman doorway of the 
old cathedral. The stalls for the clergy and choir are placed 
under the tower, the bishop’s throne being on the south side—all 
these are of oak; the back stalls, 10 in number, are for the clergy, 
and have carved ends and divisions. The stalls for the choristers 
have ends with a carved top and finial, the front being divided 
into panels, the upper part of which is also carved. The 
hook board for the choristers is supported by columns with carved 
brackets. The bishop’s throne has over it a canopy carried on 
columns with carved caps, the spandrel and cresting of the canopy is 
also carved ; they are executed by Mr. Forsyth, of London, from the 
designs of Mr. Slater. The chancel is left unencumbered with 
seats, so as to be available for gatherings of the diocesan clergy, 
ordinations, and the like. ‘The font is placed near the west door. 
The pulpit stands at the north-west pier of the tower. These were 
executed in Dublin by Messrs. Purdy and Outhwaite, who also 
carried out all the stone carving. The materials used in the 
general construction are a dark limestone procured in the neigh- 
bourhood, with a lighter stone from Dungannon for the dressings. 
The external effect of the church is much increased by its very 
favourable position on the brow of a gentle elevation. There are 
at present only three stained glass windows in the church—two 
in the south transept, by Mr. Ward, and one in the south aisle, by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell. The chancel is paved with Minton’s 
tiles. The whole work forms a memorial to Bishop Bedell, who 
was born at Black Notley in Essex. He received his education 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In 1626 he was chosen pro- 
vost of the University of Dublin, at the decease of Archbishop 
Usher. He continued in that office only two years, being ap- 
pointed Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh in 1629, He was a man 
much beloved by both Protestants and Roman Catholics. His 
death, which was accelerated by the treatment he received during 
the rebellion, took place in 1641. He was buried in the grave- 
yard of his own cathedral. The remark made by a Roman 
Catholic priest at his burial deserves record, as showing the deep 
impression the sanctity of his life had made on all who knew him 
—* Sit anima mea cum Bedello.” 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF VENTILATION. 


It is a popular fallacy, that al) the advantages of good and effective 
ventilation are secured by the free transmission of air through a 
building or the apartments thereof; but a wide difference in 
reality exists between the effect which quantity has on quality 
when properly diffused, and when it is not so. That vitiated or 
heated air ascends above the pure or colder atmosphere as oil does 
on water, is as easily comprehensible a theory, as that water finds 
its level; and yet from this simple fact not being sufficiently borne 
in mind in the arrangement of buildings, much defective ventila- 
tion is prevalent. Our churches, theatres, concert-rooms and 
other halle for public assemblies are mostly built with provision 
through numerous corridors, opens, &c., for a never-failing supply 
of cold air, while but comparatively little is secured for the with- 
drawal of the heated, in the positions to which its nature causes it to 
tend, and proportionately to the quantity sure to be generated 


where a crowd is assembled. The consequence to the health of 


the frequenters is most deleterious, as the vitiated air vainly seek- 


ing veut at the highest level of the apartment, being forcibly pushed 


up by the heavier element, is cast downwards to be rebreathed 
alike by the healthy and the unhealthy into the sources from 
which it was emitted ; and could we but analyse this heteroge- 
neous mixture, what a variety of poisonous ingredients would be 
found therein. But to bring the subject more ‘‘ home,” our dwell- 
ing houses are often built in utter defiance of all sanitary princi- 
ples, a current of air from the front door meets another from the 
back, and simultaneously uniting, they rush into the apartments, 
up the chimneys, up the stair-cases, aud down again. Fire-places 
are so planned that, if their contents were sufficient “ to roast an 
ox,” the perpetual draught of biting air not only prevents the 
equable diffusion of heat, but the two extremes meeting treacher- 
ously affect the physical system of the occupants. The fact of a 
fire-place being in a bed-room is. regarded as.a guarantee of per- 
fect ventilation, but this too is a mistaken notion; for, if placed 
diametrically opposite the door, the air rushes to the flue with 
such rapidity as only to create a current from side to side without 
in any way serving to expel the vitiated air generated by a 
sleeper. The same forgetfulness of that ‘‘ simple fact” also in- 
duces the opening of the lower sash of a window when an apart- 
ment hecomes heated, but the consequence is, that though a 
volume of fresh air certainly will rush in, still the foul remains play- 
ing upwards; and the temperature at the feet becomes suddenly 
changed to cold, while that at and above the head is atill warm. 
How, under such circumstances, can sufferers from severe colds, 
bronchitis, &c., &c., wonder whence they originated? The aver- 
age amount of the oxygenic essential (for each individual) is 600 
cubic feet, but for the better preservation of health this must be 
constantly changing, not in quantity, not by the production of 
currents and draughts, but by maintaining the qualtty, which can 
only be effected by perpetual supply of fresh, and a perpetual ex- 
pulsion of the foul. 


PRIZE DRAWINGS. 


AT the recent meeting at Leeds of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, prizes and commendations as under were awarded :— 


Plans for Laborers’ Cottages. 


For the best plan of a double cottage, containing not less than 
three bedrooms in each, the cost not to exceed £220 the pair, Ist 
prize, £35, Messrs. Richardson and Ross, Darlington. 

Highly commended, Mr. W. Blackmoor, Rotherham. 

Commended, W. Wilds, Hereford; W. Lightly, Bedford-row, 
London; W. J. Price, Pimlico, London ; W. Ward, Hulme, Man- 
chester. 

For the best plan of a double cottage, containing two or three 
bedrooms in each, the cost not to exceed £180 the pair, Ist prize, 
£25, J. R. Corby, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

Highly commended, W. Blackmoor, Rotherham. 

Commended, J. Trought, Acton Bumell, Shrewsbury ; J. W. 
Poundley, Kerry, Newton, Montgomery; E. Foggett, Blackburn ; 
J. H. Brown, Upper King-street, Norwich. 

For the best plan of a single cottaye, the cost not to exceed 
£120, Ist prize, £25, Walter M. Boden, Birkenhead, and 
J. T. Lea. 

Highly commended, A. Watson, Everton, Liverpool. 

Commended, Messrs. Child and Son, Leeds; B. Lay, Oswestry, 
Shropshire; T. H. Lomas, Nottingham ; Joseph Bradley, West 
Heslerton, York. . 

The best plan of a pair of cottages, of irregular design, the cost 
not to exceed £210, Ist prize, £10; 2nd do., £5.—No prize 
awarded ; insufficient merit. 


Plans of Farm Buildings. 


For the best plan of farm buildings, adapted for a farm of not 
less than 500 acres, and providing for the use of steam pawer, 
£50, J. E. Watson, 22, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Highly commended, Mesars. Hicks aud Isaacs, Bath; P. D. 
Tuckett, London; James Fox, Albion-street, Leeds; and Mr. 
Gowthwaite. 

Commended, J. Parsons, Harewood, Leeds. 

For the best plan of farm buildings, adapted for a 
acres, £25, Messrs. Hicks and Isaacs, Bath. 

Commended, Frederick Chancellor, Chelmsford, Essex ; Messre, 
J. Bailey, Denton, and W. Burnett, Westminster, London. 

In the firat class there were 27 competitors; in second ditto, 
19 ditto. 

The following summary of the competitors in each class for cot- 
tages may be interesting :— 


farm of 200 


Class 1. Double cottage not to exceed £220 ...... 1450—~=C 
» 2 Ditto ditto £180 ...... 72 
» 93. Single cottage £120 ...... 81°: 
» 4 Pair of irregular cottages £210 ...... 30 | 
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NEW COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Mr. Wiiriam G. Murray, architect, has been declared the 
successful candidate in the recent limited competition, and ac- 
cording to his designs the new college will be erected on the site 
of the old Kildare-street Club-house. A premium of £50 has 
been awarded to Mr. Jon M‘Curdy, and we now proceed to par- 
ticularise their drawings, as also those of the other competitors— 
Messrs. Turner and Drew, J. S. Butler, C. Geoghegan, and D. C. 
Ferguson, architects, respectively: —The selected plan provides 
a building three storeys in height, including basement—where, as 
in all the other plana, the culinary oftices and living rooms for 
caretakers are situated—a facade with 61 feet frontage and about 
similar height, and a depth from front to rere of 83 feet, being two 
feet less than that defined in the instructions to competitors. The 
ground or principal floor is approached from the street under a 
tetrastyle Roman Doric portico through a semicircular-headed 
doorway, with smaller window opes of corresponding character 
in the intercolumniation at either side, and thence through a vesti- 
bule to the entrance hall, which is 18 ft. by 16 ft., and decorated 
with Corinthian columns and coffered ceiling. Off this apart- 
ment ure a reading room, 20 ft. 3 in. by 18 ft., and a private 
staircase to the right (lighted from an inner area); a council room 
and examination hall, 20 ft. 3 in. by 18 ft., communicating with 
a régistrar’s office, 14 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. at the left, also lighted 
from an area ; and at the level of first lobby of principal staircase, 
which is central, and consists thereat of one spacious flight, is the 
college hall, 59 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft., occupying the entire rere of 
the building. Minor apartments, &c., are also introduced. On the 
first floor a library, 34 ft. by 18 ft. (with librarian’s apartment be- 
hind), and a museum), 25 ft. by 18 ft. are provided in front, the double 
flighted staircase descending to lobby, the upper portion of the 
college hall, und the two small areas at rere, before described, 
comprehcnding the remainder of this storey. The facade is a 
classic cowbination of Roman Doric and Corinthian, boldly and 
sensibly treated. At either side of the portico, which has disen- 
gaged columns and is finished with a triglyphed entablature and 
blocking, is a square-headed architraved window, central between 
it and a broad rusticated pier over which is broken a continuous 
pedestal. From this level rises central, and to the extent in 
breadth of the portico, a pedimented projection with three quarter 
Coriuthian columns over those below, and semicircular-headed 
window opes between; and at each wing are coupled antes over 
the piers. The windows of this storey between centre and wings 
are pedimented. A main entablature, mutuled and dentilled, 
with a balustraded parapet, surmounts the whole. Perspective 
views, both of the exterior of the building and the interior of the 
college hall, admirably drawn and etched by Mr. Trevor Owen, 
afford a good idea of the effect when executed, and we have no 
hesitation in saying, without disparagement to the other designs, 
that this building will prove in every respect suitable, and an 
acquisition tothe architecture of the city. 

Mr. M‘Curdy’s elevation is considerably more elaborate than 
the foregoing, and his general arrangements more extensive and 
costly —indeed so much so, that he would seem to have lost sight 
of one of the conditions of the competition as regards expenditure. 
But the drawings—seven sheets in number—are very credit- 
able, und represent such an amount of labour as the premium 
awarded will hardly do more than moderately requite. The 
ground plan shows a portico with double entrances and steps at 
either side, leading to a central hall, 30 feet by 20 feet, and an 
inner ditto, 30 feet by 16 feet, with a grand staircase of reverse 
arrangement to the selected one—viz., double flights to lobby, and 
single therefrom to first fluor. A beadle’s office is placed in the 
frout, at left of hall, aud the registrar’s also there at tbe riyht, 
with a waiting-room adjoining ; a generul reading-room, 37 feet 
by 30 feet, and a committee-room, 3U feet by 2U feet, across the 
rere; and on the first floor a curator’s room is placed over 
entrance hal! and the library, 44 feet by 2U feet, aud museum, 50 
feet by 20 feet, each carried up toa great height, and with gal- 
leries above at either side; a principal hall, 58 feet by 30 feet, 
is over reading and committee rooms. The design for this front is 
also a composition of Roman Doric and Corinthian, though the 
orvamentation and the fenestral urranzements are Italian and 
Venetian. A projecting portico with three arch-headed opens 
highly rusticated, and a Corinthian coluumed superstructure above, 
a continuous triglyphed eutabluture for the basement, and a highly 
ornamental do. and balustraded parapet above, would seem in the 
description—were it not for our preliminary remark—to suggest 
a similarity in design to that approved. But it is not so, fur the 
elaborateness of its ornamentation contributes a churacter of 
‘Club House” architecture which the other has not; and in 
viewing the latter, we confess to have been temporarily trans- 
ported in imagination to Pall Mall and the neighbouring district, 
where palatial structures abound like trees ina forest. ‘The porch 
coluinns aud triglyphed entablature being lower than that of the 


principal storey, the entablature of the Jatter is continued behind 
the balustraded parapet of the former, which we do not approve 
of. In other respects the elevation has merit. 

Messrs. Turner and Drew submitted two sets of plans and three 
different designa for the facade ; all of more or less merit, but to our 
mind that marked A is A one of the entire lot, and B equally com- 
mendable as an architectural composition, but unsuitable for the in- 
tended purpose. The application of the latter to a concert hall, 
arcade, or bazaar entrance would find numerous admirers of its pleas- 
ing broken outline and vigorous details. Design A, unlike any of the 
others, has three storeys, exclusive of basement, a distyle in Antis 
Roman Doric portico, with plain entablature surmounted by a 
coat of arms ; square-headed windows with rustic piers on prin- 
cipal storey ; a series of arches springing from entablature over 
coupled Ionic columns, and embracing two storeys, the second and 
third, with semicircular headed windows lighting the latter, a 
handsome bracketed and pannelled main entablature and orna- 
mental parapet. The arrangements of both Messrs. Turner and 
-Drew’s plans are very commodious. 

Mr. Geoghegan’s plans present, in their general features, rather 
well-contrived arrangements; the principal floor comprising a 
central entrance hall, 19 feet by 12 feet, with inner hall and inter- 
secting corridor, a central grand stairs with single Hight; a com- 
mittee room at right of hall, a registrar’s office at left, and a 
beadle’s and reading-room at rete, with minor apartments inter- 
mediately placed. On the first floor the principal hall, 56 feet by 
28 feet extends across the entire front, and separated by the stuir- 
case and lobby are the museum and library, each 31 feet 8 inches 
by 18 feet 9 inches. Considerable labour seems to have been in- 
curred in elaborate and various coloured patterns of tiles on the 
floors of hall and passages, admittedly well executed, but a super- 
fluous work. The facade has some merit, but is too light for the 
purpose, though we have no wish to put the architect out of con- 
ceit of his design, which is about the best of these we have seen by 
him. On the basement or ground story, a central semicircalar- 
headed ope with a projecting balcony above resting on carved 
trusses and metal! work in the door panelling, defines the entrance, 
and on either side are two square-headed windows, the wall hav- 
ing alternately raised and sunk continuous ashlar courses sur- 
mounted by a plain moulded string course. Above this level, and 
lighting. the ‘college hall,” are five tall semicircular-headed 
arched opens with black stone dressings—too severe a contrast— 
and in the spandrils above are medallions, the whole terminated 
by an entablature, with a parapet over, having raised panels in the 
frieze, whereon are inserted the names of Zsculapius, Aristotle, 
&c., &c. 

Mr. J. S. Batler is hardly as happy in his design for the eleva- 
tion of this building as in others of his works, it being of Italian 
character, with coupled rusticated quoins at wings carried up full 
height, a narrow but highly ornamental centre-piece and two win- 
dows with small piers at either side, those of the ground floor 
having grouped sculpture over, and of the first segmental 
pediments, except the centre, which is angular, the general cun- 
tour being crowded, und displaying excess of features—a fault 
irremediable even hy the most skilful working out of detail. In 
the plans we have nothing special to note. Mr. D. C. Ferguson 
has two designs—both classic—one more éxpensive than the other, 
but seems either to bave not carefully studied his subject or to 
have entrusted the drawings to Jess competent hands; in can- 
dour and with regret we must say there is not a particle of 
architectural merit in either. A slight similarity exists as to ar- 
rangement of the centre-piece of elevation with the adopted plan, 
but it merely consists in the fact of each author having decided 
on a projecting portico of two orders—Roman, Doric—below and 
Corinthian above, terminated by a pediment; but looking on 
that picture and on this’—reversing the quotation—a marked 
contrast in favour of the former is palpable in the treatment of 
accessory features. In the abstract we cannot, with certain ex- 
ceptions to he inferred from our notes above, regard the display 
on this occasion compared with others as respectably representing 
the available professional talent of our city, for such an important 


work. 
(Re EPS ER EE 


INTERNAL DECORATION.* 


Tue philosophy of architectural ornamentation is continually 
being more deeply sifted, and a sound eclecticism is widening its 
area of choice. The application of coloured muterial—marble, 
brick, and av on—hoth to the main features and the decorative 
details of buildings, is every day coming into vogue with a fulness 
which never could have been compassed while the steam-engine 
was still unknown. A few years since those who were in the 
van of this movement for “ polychromatic architecture,” or for 
‘6 conatructive coloration,” had to give reasons and prove oppor- 
tunities ; now we are almost overwhelmned with success. Archi- 


® Beresford-Hope’s English Cathedral of the lyth century, London: J. Murray. 
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tects—Gothic, Italian, Victorian, Sacred, and Profane—are all 
vying with each other who can produce most red brick, yellow 
brick, and black brick—imost granite, serpentine, and encaustic 
tiles—over their buildings. There may be here and there exuber- 
ance, if not eAtravayance ; but this is only the natural recoil from 
the malebolge of stock brick and cement iu which we had beea 
so long wandering. I have almost now to address a caution in 
another direction, and toremind the man who is planning a Gothic 
interior that there is such a thing as a paint pot, and that while 
*‘ constructive coloration” may rightly be his staple, there were 
brave men of old who have {eft immortal achievements traced by 
their brushes in the higher branches of pictorial decoration. 
Mosaic—the most ancient and the most eternal system of pictorial 
art in Christian churches—has hitherto been a stranger to England, 
but mosaic pictures are in contemplation at St. Paul’s. Carvers 
in stone and wood are ever making fresh progress, both in their 
own handiness and in the respect which they enjoy ; workers in 
metals and enamellers of tiles are rising in general estimation ; 
glass painting, which used to be reckoned amongst the lost arts, 
is not only found again, but found in a state of constant advance 
towards artistic perfection. Above all the unity of all art is be- 
ginning to be practically organised. The architect, the painter, 
the sculptor no longer selfishly pursue their own independent pro- 
fessions, as if they were rivals and antagonists, but they either of 
themselves borrow from time to time their neighbours’ craft, or 
else they combine together—while each adheres to his own de- 
partment—to complete those works whose failure or whose suc- 
cess depends upon the combination. Giotto, is at last recollected, 
both painted and built, and Michael Angelo was sculptor, painter, 
and architect. In one word, eclesiastical, and indeed all 
architecture in England, is at this moment working out for 
itself that lesson which the equalising effects of science now 
enable northern regions to learn to an extent which used to beonly 
allowed to the warmer south—that of the fusion of construction 
and decoration in the variety of materials, natural and artificial, 
and the contrast of their forms and colours. It is the experi- 
mental adoption of this system which makes the broad distinction 
between the more meritorious new churches of the last ten years 
and their predecessors built within the preceding years. Accord- 
ingly I anticipate that our new cathedral will show more com- 
plete and gorgeous developments of English polychromatic archi- 
tecture than we have yet beheld. I go further and say that it 
is to the successful working out of this element of beauty that I 
look in the new cathedral as thecompensating eesthetic advantage 
for the disuse of those constructional fvatures—those double aisles 
and fringing chapels of the old cathedral—which, with all their 
grandeur and their loveliness, can find no place in our purer and 
simpler system. 


HELIOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


Two processes, the one for ‘ photolithography’, the other for 
photo block printing,” have been patented under the ubove title, 
by Messrs. Beatty and Alexander, in this city, some particulars 
of which we take from the specification as follows:—We take a 
sheet of paper or any other substance free from granular texture, 
and coat its surface evénly with the transfer medium ordinarily 
ased for transferring drawings to stone or zinc, or take any other 
suitable transfer matter or composition used by lithographic 
artists, which answers the purpose; but we prefer the medium 
compoeed of two ounces of isinglass, quarter of an ounce of arrow- 
root, quarter of an ounce of gum tragacanth, and four ounces of 
flake, white, or washed chalk. This composition, when warn, is 
about the consistence of cream. We apply it in that state with 
a flat brush or sponge to the surface to be coated; the surface 
thus prepared, when dry, is hot-pressed or calendered. 

In addition we use gelatine, size, dextrine in solution, arrow- 
root, wheat, barley, and rice flours made into jelly paste, to 
which may be added flake white and gamboge, lucine or vege- 
table albumen, and also animal albumen, either alone or covered 
with the transfer medium. We sometimes impregnate the paper 
with a composition of asphaltum dissolved in turpentine, or ben- 
zole and caoutchouc dissolved in chloroform. Ifthe photographic 
proof to be reproduced be formed of delicate shading, we mix with 
the composition already described hard granular substances, such 
as fine emery powder, peroxide of iron, glass, and flint finely 
ground in a mortar in proportions according to judgment. 

In order to make the surface so prepared capable of producing a 
photographic proof, we employ bichromate of potash or other 
chromate salt having similar properties. Further operations with 
it are conducted in a room from which daylight is partially ex- 
cluded. A quantity of the solution is poured into an earthenware 
tray of the size to answer the prepared surfuce, and is carefully 
taken by the corners and ita middle allowed to come in contact 
with the liquid, dropping the corners gradually to prevent air 
bubbles ; if any be formed, they should be removed with a glass 


rod. Having allowed it to remain some minutes upon the solution, 
changing its position at intervals, it is lifted and allowed to drain, 
and primed up by one of the corners. When thoroughly dry it 
may be pressed or calendered if necessary; this operation of sen- 
sitizing the prepared surface may be performed a second time. 
By the well-known processes of photography, photographic proofs 
are obtained which may be negatives of the objects which we wish 
to make a printing surface on stone or zinc. When sufficiently 
lighted, the copying frame should be removed into the dark room. 
Upon inspection it will be found that a faint image is formed on 
the prepared surface. 

The next operation is to utilize this property of the chemical 
action of the light, and to change the nature of the image in order 
to produce a printing surface. This we perform by an impression 
taken from a metal plate executed by an engraver; it may have 
on its surface a mezzotint or aquatint ground, or it may be a ruled 
plate, the lines being horizontal and diagonal, of different degrees 
of fineness. When the impression is dry, or partially so, it is 
placed up ina zinc tray containiag water, in which some gum 
arabic is dissolved, heat being applied under the tray. The proof 
is allowed to remain until the water becomes heated ; it is then 
taken up and laid face down on water at a lower temperature, when 
it will be found that the printed impression will leave those por- 
tions of the proof unacted on by the light. A gentle rubbing with 
a piece of Canton flannel or a camel-bair brush will leave the pho- 
tographic proof in printer’s transfer ink, in consequence of its ad- 
hesion to the insoluble lighted portions, and will retain the grain 
of the plate from which it was printed. 


THE following circular has been addressed by some of the metro- 
politan master builders to the editors of various publications :-— 


Sir—We have read the letter in the journals of the 15th inst., 
headed “ The Builders’ Strike,” signed by eight gentlemen, most 
of whom we believe to be members of the legal profession, the 
avowed object of which was to obtain a hearing for the workmen. 
In the first place, there never was less reason to complain of want 
of publicity upon any question, abundant currency having been 
given to the statements of the workmen by the public press, and 
the masters have at all times been ready to discuss with their own 
workmen, in detail, all matters affecting their interests, but have 
declined to see the delegates from trades’ unions. 

Although it is now stated that the present movement on behalf 
of the men is not for what is termed the “ nine hours’ system,” the 
change resulted eutirely from the renewal of that agitation. Pay- 
ment by the hour is intended solely to remove this cause of strife 
for the future, and there is no wish, nor has it ever been intended, 
to deprive the carpenters of their customary allowance for sharp- 
ening tools, or any other trade privileges which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. The assertion that masters wish the men to work longer 
than ten hours per day, except in cases of emergency, we emphati- 
cally deny. So contrary, indeed, is the fact, that we are fre- 
quently requested by the men to allow them to make overtime at 
the usual rate of wages—a request that is often on that account 
acceded to. 

It would be manifestly unjust to submit to arbitration a question 
practically settled to the entjre satisfaction of the great majority 
of the men employed in the building trades, and now only kept 
alive by the agitation of a few members of the trades’ unions. 

In justice to the men in our employment, we indignantly deny 
the statement that they are inferior workmen, or that they are 
working under protest. They have been selected for their skill 
and experience, and the majority of them have been with us for 
many years, and we are certainly at a loss to conceive by what 
reasoning the few men now on strike can venture to impugn the 
abilities of many thousands of their fellow-workmen. 

In conclusion, we beg to deny, in the most explicit manner, any 
covert intention— a charge which has been industriously circu- 
lated—and we cannot too distinctly assert that our only object 
in the change was one of conciliation. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 


Cusitt and Co., Gray's-inn-lane. 
HoLianD and HANNEN, Duke-street, Bloomsbary. 
GEorGE Myegrs, Lambeth. 
GEORGE MANSFIELD and Sons, Gray’s-inn-lane. 
GeorGE SMITH, Pimlico. 
WALLER and Son, Lyall-street, Belgrave: square. 
JoHN KBELK, South-street, Grosvenor-square. 
Lucas BrotTHErs, Lambeth. 

July 18. 


At a recent sale in London, the carved chair, designed by 
William Hogarth for David Garrick, was knucked down at 
300 guineas.. Miss Burdett Coutts is said to have been the pur- 
chaser. 
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THE INCORPORATED BRICKLAYERS OF KINGSTOWN. 


Tris body has addressed a remonstrance to their fellow parishioners 
against the employment of strange hands from Dublin on the new 
charch of St. Patrick’s, at present in course of erection, alleging, 
and with some reason too, that “they naturally expected as the 
funds are to be collected solely in the parisli, they should be em- 
ployed in the erection of St. Patrick's church in preference to 
strangers. ‘The work, liowever, had scarcely commenced, when, to 
their surprise, the members of the society —the only incorporated 
one in Kingstown—were disemployed, and in their place were taken 
strangers, and (some at least) doubtful characters ; adding that they 
respectfully represented this to the committee, requesting that the 
builder should not be permitted to act in a manner so arbitrary, but 
finding no redress, now come with much reluctance to place the 
matter before the parishioners, declaring that, should this course be 
persisted in, they shal] give no subscriptions themselves, nor hesitate 
to advise their friends to withhold their contributions until the affair 
be managed in a proper manner.” 

We can well understand the difficulty of a contractor's position 
in this question, but if an adjustment be practicable we think the 
appeal entitled to favourable consideration, although we should 
have preferred it were made on its own merits, without the alter- 
native threat expressed at conclusion. 


Hotes of Hetw Works. 


Mr. Sykes, of Dame-street, is about erecting two houses at 
Rathmines. 

A new front is being put to Mr. Brunker’s shop, Grafton-street. 
J. 8. Sloane, C.E., architect; Mr. Drysdale, builder. 

A villa residence for sub-inapector of constabulary is about 
to be erected on the demesne of Caherconlish, county Limerick, 
for Charles M. Wilson, Esq. J. 8. Sloane, architect. Probable 
cost, £1,250. 

The restoration of the great tower of Lusk has commenced 
under the superintendence of J. S. Sloane, C.E., the funds having 
been generously supplied by the neighbouring gentry at the in- 
stance of the Rev. W. Reeves, D.D., Sec, M.RI.A. 

A very beautiful and useful ornament to the town of Swords, 
is about being erected in the shape of a fuuntain (to supply the 
eentral portion of the town with water) by the governors of 
Swords school. Their architect, Mr. J. 8. Sloane, C.E., has 
taken the necessary levels and surveys, and the works will shortly 
commence. 

We understand that Messrs. Cockburn and Son have heen de- 
elared contractors for the new Insurance Offices, to be erected 
in Upper Sackville-street, on the site of those recently occupied 
by the “ Standard”’ and the “ Colonial” companies. Mir. William 
Murray, architect. 

Plans are in preparation by Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect, for five 
dwelling-houses of novel character, and to face the main road, to 
be erected at Clonskeagh, on the property of Messrs. Henshaw 
and Co., implement manufacturers, ironmongers, &c. 

Premises have been taken in College-green and Dame-street by 
two Scottish insurance companies, who intend to rebuild and alter 
them for the r.quirements of their offices. 

The clock turret over the dining hall of the South Dublin 
Union Workhouse is to be completed, according to a specification 
by Mr. Murray, architect. 

The timber bridge, leading from Dollymount to the North Bull, 
is being repaired by the Ballast Bourd, under the direction of Mr. 
John Connolly, a (Buckingham-street) contractor. It has fora 
long time needed some improvement. 

The permanent way of the Sligo Extension Line is now laid 
from Ballymote to the south side of the cutting ut Maheraboy, 
and on the lst of November the entire line from Sligo to Long- 
ford will be open for traffic. A temporary wooden terminus is 
being erected, and a number of hands are engaged. 

It is proposed to establish a lunatic asylum for the North Riding 
of the county of Tipperary. 

A short line of railway is proposed to be constructed from the 
wooden bridge of Avoca towards Collatten, and through Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s estate. 

The inhabitants of Dundalk are anxious to pave the town with 
the Caithness flagging now being employed in Talbot-street, in 
this city. The material appears to be very strung and durable. 

The works on the Dublin and Meath Railway are progressing 
with great rapidity ; Messrs. Moore, Brothers, contractors. An 
inspection by the directors, the engineer, Sir John Macneill, and 
others, was made on the 16th ult. The line is 35 miles in length, 
of which 23 are on the main line froin Clonsilla to Navan, and t2 
on the branch from Kilmessan to Athboy, and, as no considerahle 
engineering difficulties were presented, the cost is comparatively 
sinall. Upwards of £30,030 have been expended on the latter 
portion. 


The U!ster Banking Company have taken premises in Colleze- 
green, opposite the Bank of Ireland, which will be suitably titted 
up aa offices, &e. : 

The recently erected new church of Ballintemple, Dundrum, 
has been consecrated. 

The foundation-stone of the new Roman Catholic church ut 
Carrickmacross has heen laid. 

The extensive alterations and additions for some time in course 
of progress at the Royal School, Enniskillen, are fally completed, 
as also those at Dungannon, bat at this latter establishment still 
further extension is required, and Mr. M‘Curdy, architect, has 
been instructed to prepare plans for same. 

Sundry works are to be executed at the churches of Aghancon, 
King’s County ; Killala, county Mayo; Castletown Arra, county 
Tipperary; Ballylanders, county Limerick; and St. Jolin’s, city 
of Kilkenny. 

Extensive alterations and additions are being made at Coltness 
House, near Glasgow, for R. Holdsworth, Esq. ; Mr. Thumas Turner, 
architect. 

An entrance, &c., is in course of erection at Montalto, Co. Down, 
for David S. Ker, Esq., M.P.; ‘Turner and Drew of Belfast, 
architects. 

Mr. H. Grissel, proprietor of the Regent's Canal Ironworks, 
London, has been declured contractor fur the erection of the new 
lighthouse to be erected on the Calf Rock, South Cuast of Ireland. 
He is ansisted hy Mr. Alfred Cook, C.E., and the difficulties to 
be surmounted being of a more than ordinary nature their com- 
bined skill will be severely tested. 

Mr. Lawton has been declared contractor by the Port of Dnb- 
lin Corporation for the construction of two new wharves on North 
Wall-quay. A project for producing the quay and other works 
in connection therewith is on the tapis. 


NAAS. 


Some alterations are in progress at St. David's Parish Church, 
Naas. Among others, an early English triplet window, 18 feet in 
height, is in course of erection in the chancel, to the memory of the 
late vicar, the Rev. Walter de Burgh. The pius have polished 
limestone coJumns with carved capitals, dog tooth, &c. The stone 
work and sculpture are being cairied into execution by Messrs. 
Abbey and Harrison of Great Bseunswick-street. ‘Ihe stained glass 
by Edmonson. A rearrangement of pews is being made, open ones 
with carved bench ends being substituted ; chancels altered, pas- 
sages tiled, &c. &. Mr. Thomas Drew, architect. This church 
contains a few remains of the early Enzlish period ; among others, 
a very fine and venerable font, part uf which is in excellent preser- 
vation. We may mentiun that the liberality and good taste of some 
departed chu:chwardens have fitted it with ecvoden legs, beautifully 
turned, and that ite youth has been renewed weckly by being black- 
lead-d. A tower—coinmenced on a gigantic scale in the last cen- 
tury, by a defunct Lord Mayo, suggestive in its uncompleted vast- 
ness of the tower of Babel—contaius a very fine bell of the 16th 
century, as it informs the inquirer by a Latin inscription. A very 
beautiful stone pulpit, lectern, &c., were erected a short time since ; 
Messrs. Purdy and Outhwaite, sculptors. 

The town of Naas presents few objects of- interest and little signs 
of progress; within the last year or two additions have been made 
to the county gaol and court-house; Mr. M‘Curdy, architect ; and 
the Town Commissioners have converted the old gaol into a town- 
hall for public purposes. It does not call for any special remark 
whether viewed constructionally or artistically. The town is still 
unlighted with gas, and does not boast of a bank, although the 
assize town of the county. 

To the generally uninteresting architectural character of tho 
town, the spire of the R. C. church offers an exception. It is, we 
believe, the work of Mr. M‘Carthy, and is of remarkable beauty ; 
viewed from all points of the Jow, flat country, by which it is sur- 
rounded, whether in surshine or storm, it presents an object on 
which the eye ever dwells pleasantly. Jnter alia we may meution, 
that close to the town an extensive ruins of a brick building, in the 
Jacobean style, interesting as having been commenced by the unfor- 
tunate Strafford, and the building of which is eaid to have been one 
of the sins laid to his charge in the indictment which cost him his 
head, 

As has been before mentioned in these columns, a mansion is in 
course of erection in the neighbourhood, for Richard Moore, Esq., 
of which Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon are the architects; its 
elevated situation, lofty tower, and uplifted gables make it a promi- 
nent feature in the landscape. Not far from this a mansion has 
been erected for Penthony O'Kelly, Esq., which presents some fea- 
tures worthy of notice. 

Although scarcely falling within our province, we cannot pass by, 
on our way to Dublin, without noticing the extraordinary inscrip- 
tion which adorns the gate piers of the town burial ground, ** Lord 
Mayo to the inhabitants of Naas has bequeathed ° a lusting hubitu- . 
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tion not made with hands!” We will venture to say a more ludi- 
crous use of Scripture is rarely met with, and if the statement be 
only borne out by facts, the “ inhabitants” ought to be siacerely 
grateful to the Jong departed nobleman. 


LAW NOTE.—CORK ASSIZES. 


Klein v. Boland.—Action by Mr. Frederick Klein, a local civil 
engineer, against Mr. Thomas Boland, for £95, alleged to be due 
for work and labour. Dlaintiff's case was, that in 1856 defendant 
presented a petition to the Landed Estates Court for the sale of 
his property, and emploved Mr. Klein to survey it. Plaintiff 
surveyed the property and furnished his bill at a sum of £283 16s., 
which was stated to include two separate accounts, one for £100 16a, 
which the taxing master reduced to £35, as the proper sum; and 
the other for £183, for lithographic plans, which were laid before the 
taxing master for the purpose of determining what items should be 
allowed as against the estate. For the defence the case relied on 
was, that in point of fact the plaintiff was not employed by Mr. Bo- 
Jand, and never thought of demanding payment from him until claim 
was disallowed by the taxing officer, and that the plaintiff agreed to 
accept whatever the taxing officers allowed. 

Verdict for defendant, with costs. 

TIPPERARY ARSIZES. 

Darcy v. Malone.—Action for £297, alleged to be due to plaintiff 
by defendant, a P.P., for extra works executed as contractor for the 
building of the parish chapel of Kildangan. 

Referred to John Stephen Dwyer and Joshua Robert Minnitt, 
Esqrs., for arbitration and award. 


Rebrelvs. 
The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. 
B. Beresfurd-Hope, M.A., DC.L. London: John Murray. 


At first glance the title of this hook would seem to imply merely 
a history or description of the cathedral structures erected during 
the present century, but in truth its purpose is much inore compre- 
hensive, and embraces a general review of cathedral art, both from 
an ecclesiastical and anarchitectural point of view, the rezpective 
peculiarities of existing Roman Catholic and English church 
structures, the contrasts of the continental and the English styles, 
and aneseay on internal decoration, &c., 1s added. Mr. Hope, whose 
capacity to deal in a masterly manner with any subject appertain- 
ing to architectural progress, is too well known to render comment 
necessary in introducing him aos the auther, takes exception to 
the deficiencies apparent in the cathedrals of the present day, 
and advocutes the inauguration and extension of a completely re- 
formed system of church building, commensurate with the growing 
requirements of the age, and especially alludes to colonial pro- 
gress in this regard as compared with that at home, in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ Jt is true that no cathedral has been reared in Eng- 
Jand or Wales for the use of our communion within this century. 
But in that great England beyond the seas—the British colonies 
—where the church has had to constitute itself in every particular 
without the material advantage of being ‘ established,’ the cathe- 
dral system has been within the last quarter of a century evolved 
out of nothing as the foundation of a great creative work.” Citing 
illustrations in support of this assertion—the justice of which, how- 
ever, appears questionable in many respects—references and views 
are given of the proposed cathedral designed by Mr. Carpenter—a 
man who never had the worldly good fortune to complete a build- 
ing equal to himself—for Colombo, the capitul of Ceylon,® those 
of Brisbane, New South Wales, by Mr. Burgess (the well-known 
successful competitor for the memorial church at Constantinople) ; 
St. Kitts, West Indies, by Mr. Slater, of which an effective 
photograph appended to the volume illustrates the interior; and 
Sydney and Calcutta cathedrals, the latter of which the author 
proncunces to he, ‘* though deficient in beauty and correctness of 
arrangement, remarkable for the massiveness and size of its con- 
struction, and for the far seeirg appreciation of the true office of a 
cathedral, put forward as the reuson for building it by a prelate 
no way identified, but the reverse, with any strong views of 
ecclesiastical organization or ritual precision.” Further than to 
assume that this building, jndging from the illustrations is *‘ Jofty, 
spacious, and airy,” with ‘an ample chancel or choir,” of which 
an uninterrupted view is affurded to all the congregation, owing 
to the absence of the usual arcade piers, and may consequently 
in a utilitarian regard answer its purpose, we cannot either admire 
it in i*s integrity as even a partially successful work, nor as pre- 
senting any features desirable fur adoption as a model forcathedral 
architecture. The mongrel character of its “ Gothic” or “ Chris- 
tiun Style,” both externally and internally, the design of a colonel 
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of engineers, which speaks volumes, and which the author feels 
hound to describe as ‘ « sort of corrupt Perpendicular,” and the 
waggon-shaped ceiling, admitted Jikewise to be ‘‘in no way 
amenable to any law of tuste,” suggest a regret that even 
qualified praise should be given to such a work, or that as a spe- 
cimnen it should have found its way into a hook otherwise so valu- 
able. Sydney cathedral, which is cruciform in plan, with nave, 
nisles, two rather squat western towers, choir, and transepts as ill 
proportioned as it is almost possible to be, cun only be regurded as 
an effurt—a wretched imitation of previons works, with stiff treat- 
ment throughout—a design on the whole, like the previous one, 
“to be avoided.” Indeed, reviewing those examples of colonial 
architecture, and some of the descriptive matter referring to 
others, we cannot quite clearly see where “the foundation of a 
great creative work” is to be found, The anthor in explaining 
the idea which he proposes to develope respecting * the Cathedral 
of the Nineteenth Century,” says, “the building and the institu- 
tion are to be a cathedral distinct from aud opposed to a parish 
church and its organization ; they ure to be English—English, 
that is, both nationally and eccclesiustically—distinct from and 
opposed to foreign; and last but not Icast, they ure to be of the 
nineteenth century, as distinct from and opposed .to one of any 
earlier age.” From the foregoirg it is easy to perceive that the 
purpose of the work is no mere compilation or elucidation of facts 
and theories collected from the previous works of others, with 
additions under a new dress, but a broad, comprehensive, indepen- 
dent, and original plan. Speaking of British cathedrals of recent 
date, that of St. Niniana, Perth—designed by Mr. Butterfield “ in a 
somewhat severe variety of Middle Pointed,” for the Scottish 
Episcopalians, and which in many regards is highly meritorious 
though not wholly unobjectionable in others—is placed in foremost 
rank, and next thereto is that at Kilmore, in Ireland, the subject 
of our present illustration, and fully described at page 546. 

The object aimed at, as above stated, is one of unquestionable 
desirability, for we live in too progressive an age to be content at 
merely following ‘ precedents” in the cathedral buildings of the 
nineteenth century ; and to conduce towards the attainment and 
inaintenance of same, there is much of theoretical argument and 
practical illustration to be found in this book, which throughout is 
highly interesting, and displays great erudition, especially in those 
chapters treating of the contrasts between Early English and Early 
French architecture, and the ‘‘ features” and ** uses” of cathedrals 
respectively, in addition to being very handsomely produced in all 
departments. 


Church and Conventual Arrangement (illustrated). By Mackenzie 
E. C. Wallcott, M.A., F.S.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, 
London: Atchley & Co. 


The almost simultaneous appearance of ¢#ro worka, by able authora. 
devoted to the consideration of Ecclesiastical Architecture, must 
be regarded, both as a happy coincidence and an jllustration of the 
reactionary tendency of the age, to revive and reform a lung- 
neglected branch of art. ‘The exact purpose of the buok now before 
us, as compared with that by Mr. Hope above reviewed, must not 
however, be confounded, and is thus briefly explained in the pre- 
face: —“It has been threefold; first, to trace and delineate the 
gradual and successive developmeut, and the mutual influence of 
various schools of early Christian and medisval architecture; 
secondly, to exhibit the expansion of the early church, owing to 
ritual changes, national character, or the intercourse of the builders 
with other countries; thirdJy, to show the original type of conven- 
tual arrangements with its subsequent divergencies and moidifica- 
tions induced by the special reyuirements of particular orders of 
religivus.” Accordingly the history of the various styles of church 
architecture, including Byzantine, Basilican, Lomberdic,Continental, 
and British, with their several sub-divisions; and the prevailing 
characteristics in conven(ual and conventual church arrangement ac- 
cording to the habits and requirements of the occupying communities, 
are ably traced through reference in notes, to eminent authorities, 90 
multitudinous as even at a glance to show an almost infinite amount 
of labour on the part of the earnest author. Passing from Continental 
to English architecture, he saya, “ The earliest English architecture 
of which we have any record, historical or material, was neither bor- 
rowed from France nor communicated from Germany. The Latin 
and Greek schools were distinguisbed by an apsidal east end. The 
Irish was equally marked by a square east end, a form adopted in 
england, Wales, Denmark, the north of Germany, and partially in 
the north of France ;” and in a note adds, that “‘ Dublin appears to 
have been the school of North Wales.” Again, he remarks that 
“the connection between the church of Glastonbury, where St. 
Patrick was said to have been buried, and those of Ireland of similar 
size, according to rule, has been well pointed out by Mr. Poole (Hist. 
of Eng.). The Cornish churches of the filth to the seventh centu- 
ries, built by Irish missionaries generaily, were provided as in Ire- 
land with a well; simple parallel chancel, separated by a low stone 
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step, with a stone altar and a stone bench table.” Llsewhere we 
quote from this work a special chapter on the architecture of Ire- 
land. In the chapters referring to conventual church arrangement, 
we find that, ‘that of the Benedictines was uniform, a cruciform 
building with towers and chapels marked by great maznificence ;” 
while that of the Cistercians displayed “ extreme simplicity of out- 
line, absence of triforium and pinnacles, a single central tower, a 
simple west front and plain undivided windows—for no ornament of 
any sort, not even of painted glass, was admitted—and a flight 
of stairs led from the transept into the dormitory.” The churehes 
of the friars are also alleged to have been, whether Franciscan, Do- 
minican, or Carmelite, * oblong, of unbroken length, destituie of a 
triforium, and generally provided with only a single aisle or a single 
transept ; and the general plan of the Jrish Franciscan monasteries 
to have included an irregular quadrangle ‘ with square cloisters in 
the centre, bounded by the church generally on the north side (Kil- 
connell, however, being an exception), and by the monastic buildings 
on the other three sides.” Moreover, he adds, that ‘the architec- 
ture appears to have been copied from Italy and Spain,” and that 
“within the palethere was an undoubted Enzlish influence.” The 
Jrish cloisters, like those of Spain and I’rance, were never ylazed, and 
exhibit an arcade of open arcades, supported by pillars; those of 
Kilconnel appearing to be a simplitied arrangement uf those of Huel- 
yas and Fontevrault.” 

We have, perl:aps, by the foregoing remarks and quotations, with- 
out further penetration, afforded sufficient reason for conclusion, 
that the work ia one of sume merit; but we may, with perfect 
saf.ty, go farther and assure, that it presents an invaluable 
and almost inexhaustible fund of reference, collected from the 
most unquestionable sources, comprehensively classitied ; and there- 
fore its desirability of acquisition by archeologists and those either 
professionally or otherwise engaged in the study of the church and 
conventual architecture, is placed beyond question. As to its out- 
ward style of production, the name of the publishing firm is a gua- 
rantee of excellence; the illustrations, which comprise plans of 
varions continental and British cathedrals, abbeys, monasteries, &c., 
being especially well executed by Mr. J. R. Jobbins, a lithogra- 
pher of eminence,:to the character of whose work the majurity of 
our readers are no strangers. 


Recrrvenp —Copies of recent numbers of Old Jonathan and the 
British Workman, both very useful and creditable publications in 
their way ; alse the August number of Z'he Lamp, which seems to 
be progressing in merit and popularity. 


oS 


SHiscelluneous. 

PRELIMINARIES OF THE NEw Water WorKks.—The Lord 
Mayor called a special meeting of the Town Council together on the 
80th ult., to give vitality to the bill just obtained from Farliament 
fur the construction of the necessary works to ensure an improved 
sunply of water to this city. Our cotemporary, the Freeman, which 
certainly has devoted itself with much ability and earnestness tu the 
development of this project all throngh, and, no doubt, ia prepared to 
share in the responsibility or the merit in the event either of failure 
or success, says—*' the first result of this step will be the equalisation 
of taxation, and the removal of those impediments to sanitary im. 
provement which the existing form of taxation has interposed. A 
great evil will thus be gotten rid of at once. ‘The poor will nu longer 
have to pay for the rich, and the introduction of a water-cluset and 
a bath into the homely dwelling of the son of toil, who most needs 
an occasional bath, will no jonger, as now, subject him to a tax 
practically prolibitory in its nature and extent If the new act 
effected these two purposes alone—the equalisation of taxation, and 
the removing of the tax on sanitary improvement—it would be a 
buon worth all the cost and labour at which it was procured.” 

THE ILvustxaTED SHRET FOR Junk 15rn.—In answer to 
enquirers for the illustration of St. Mary's Institute for Catholic 
Blind Females, Ilarold's Cross, which shonid have accompanied our 
number for June 15th, we beg to say that the bluck was acciden- 
tally and seriously damaged and has been sent to London to be re- 
paired, ¢f practicable, aud an electrotype cast taken therefrom. We 
await its arrival to present the promised illustration; but should it 
not have proved possible properly to repair it, we must have another 
engrave, so as to perfect our volume for the current year. 

THE PeRPECcTION OF M&CHANISM.—“ In short, all the improvements for our 
convenience und comfort, dating from a state af barbarity to one of high 
civilisation, are but the cumulative results of inventive ingenuity; and in no 
instance is this more clearly seen than in the history of those beautiful inventions 
whiets have from time to time been brought to bear upen the science of Horology. 
Trace its history from the time of th: Komans with thelr clepsydra or water: 
clock, and Alfred with his candles, from hour glasses and sun-diuls, down to 
that miracie of ingenuity °The Watch,’ and see how lnprovement has succeeded 
improvement, until at last these now manufactured by Benson. of 33 and 34, 
Ludyate Hill, and 46 and 47, Cornhill, London, have been claracteristically 
described as * the perfection of mechanism.’ "—Slardard. 

Benson's Hlustrated Pamphiet, post free fortwo stamps, ‘s descriptive of every 
cunstructivn of watch now made. Watcles safe by pust to all parts of the globe. 


CrontTanr.— By your frequent noticea of this neighbourhood, you 
evince an interest in its welfare, but when you complain of its retro- 
gradation, may I ask. have you remarked the filthiness of the entire 
strand, and the intolerable stench at the first bathing boxes, 
which, you very properly say, are “an outrage on decency ?” All 
the filth of the city is here deposited, the water polluted thereby, 
and as black asink, yet swarns of the Jower orders luxuriate in it 
during summer months. Add to this the frequency of “ corpses.” 
—1 mean of dogs and cats—along the shore, and certainly in a sani- 
tary regard the investment of capita) even under the most encou- 
raving Jandlord, would seem to be questionable prudence. — 
PEDESTRIAN. 

[Our correspondent does not weigh the admitted dis-advantages 
with the advantages, and that alluded to could to a considerable ex- 
tent qo if the property were under the au-pices suggested. 
—Ep. 

Pit.arR Letrer-rnoxes.—One of these has been fixed at the in- 
tersection of Lower Gardiner-street and Great Britain-strect aa a 
substitute for the branch orice so many years at Wyer’s (stationers), 
in the latter-street; but on sendiny to be posted therein a small 
parcel containing four copies of the DuBLIn BotLper, the aperture 
was found foo small to admit them, and consequently they had to be 
forwarded to the G.P.O. In distant localities this might be attended 
with great inconrenience, and ought to be lookeito at once. The 
actual outward size of the open is 6 inches by 3 inches, but the flap 
only recedes from the front, leaving a clear passage for letters, news- 
papers, &c., less than an inch and a ha/f—quite too smal. 

Tuk Late Mr. WoonwaAkp.—Propositions are being circulated 
by a committee, consisting, amongst others, of the Dean of (¢ hrist 
Church and Dr. Acland, Messrs. Holman Hunt, G. Richn oid, 
and G. EF. Strect, which has been formed for obtaining subscriptions 


‘for a memorial to the late Benjimin Woodward, architect, of 


Oxford and Dublin. The circular speaks of the deceased as one of 
the gentlest and most appreciative min!, which, while it elevated 
his tastes and exalted his feelings, mrde hin almost a recluse in 
society and greatly restricted the number of his intimate friendships, 
Of his singular genius it is snperfluous to speak. The plan for the 
memorial is somewhat a novel one, comprising, first, a biographical 
and critical sketch, of his life and his works; secondly, a series 
of photographic illustrations of his principal public and private 
works, to accompany the above-named sketch, and to include both 
:eneral views of elevations, and also numerous details, such as ruofs, 
windows, doors, and interiors; thirdly, a bust, in marble, to be 
presented to the Oxford New Museu. It may be well to state 
that Mr. Woodward was the architect of the Crown Fire-office in 
Blackfriars, lately put forward in the House of Commons, and 
rightly so, as a fine xainple of Modern Gothic Art. He also helda 
hizh position at the competition fur the new Gover! m nt offices. — 
Athexawum. 

ARCHITECTURE aT THE Royau Hiiserninan Acapemy.— 
Alluding to this department of the exhibition now open in Lower 
Abbey street, the Freeman says—‘The architectural drawings in 
this room comprise several beautiful and tasteful designs. The 
approved design fur the new church of St. Andrew, by Mr. Lynn, is 
a perfect gem of its class. It is to be regretted that the site of the 
old church in St. Andrew-street, whereon the new building is in- 
tended to be erected, is not sufficiently spacious to display the noble 
proportions of the projected Gothic edifice. ‘There is a handsome 
design for a collegiate school, and a design for a new Catholic church 
from the pencil of our talented townsman, Mr. Charles Genghegan, 
architect of St. Joseph’s Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Cabra. It may 
be observed that the architectural drawings and designs are of great 
excellence, and arearranged most judiciously inthis vear’s exhibition, 
the general character of which as regards the variety and excellence 
of the works of art presented may be justly pronounced most creditable 
to Irish genius.” 

Tur New Burnce ix Corn.—l'avinge alluded in an earlicr 
number, at some length, to the progress of this important structure 
and the excellent character of the work, we note with pleasure that 
our approval has been endorsed by that of a local journal, which 
says—“ It will well repay a visit to any one anxious to see what 
superior masonry and cut stone work is to look in at the works of 
Patrick's Bridge, now rapidly drawing to a close—the ballustrades 
particularly are the most perfect specimens of chiselled work we 
have ever seen in limestone. Indeed the whole structure reficcts the 
greatest credit on the architect, Sir John Benson, and the contractor, 
Mr. Hargrave, for the superior manner it has from the foundation up 
been executed.” 

Pusuic Hea.ti.—At the approaching meeting of the National 
Association for promotion of social science, the committee in this 
department will comprehend Messrs. Thomas N. Deane, J. J. 
M-Carthy, and F, V. Ciarendon, architects; B. B. Stoney, C.F. ; 
Ductors John Gray, J.P.; Rawdon Macnamaira, W. R. Wilde, 
Robert Law, Joseph Lawlor, Richard Daniel, J. B. Greene, and 
Jawes M. Wilson, Esqrs. 
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Publications. 


Just Published, 
HURCH anp CONVENTUAL 


ARRANGEMENT, fully illustrated, with copious 
Refcrences, a complete Glossary, and an Index. 
By Mr. EL. C. WALCOTT, 3.4. 
: Price 15s. 
Atcney & Co., 106, Great Russell st., Bed ford-sq , W.C. 


Just Published, 
NEW OFFICE-BOOK for ARCHI- 


TECTS, Engineers, Surveyors, Contractors, 
Builders, and othera, giving the aim of the real ar- 
chitect and engineer {n undertaking a work, with 
wost useful information for an office. 

Price 5s. 6d. 
Published by Atchley & Co., 106, Great Russell-st., W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
T! K DICTIONARY OF ARCHI- 


TECTURE.—Some of the early parts of this im- 
portant Work are Out of Print, and unless the Com- 
mittee shall be justified by the immediate acceasion 
of a sufficient number of new Subscribers,—in re- 
printing such parts,—the Plates will be destroyed, 
They, therefore, invite all who may desire to becoine 
pista to conmiunicate such intention without 

elay. 
For Notices see Builder and Building Nears of 
February 2, and the Destin Buitper of Feb. 15. 


ARTHUR CATES, Hon. See. 
§, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W., Feb., 1861. 


Just Published, Part I, Price Three Shillings. 


{AAMPLES or LONDON anp PRO- 


VINCIAL STREET ARCHITECTURE, of the 
Victorian Aa, accompanied with Descriptive No- 
tices, and also with Original Articles and Designis, 
Reviews, Correspondence, and Occasional F-xninples 
af Modern Buildings tu the Strects of Colonial aud 
Foreign Cities. 


London: Freperick Tatts, 21, Warwick-square, 
Paternoster-row, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


BENSON’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
Manufactories, 33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, and 
46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


EsTaBLISHED, 1749. 


W. BENSON, 


e as aneminent and old- 
established London Watch 
and Clock Manufacturer has, 
for the guidance of intending : aes 
Pcraers published « new |/TERRA COTTA—Warranted to stand 
BO Watchen and ee cpu | 4 the most severe froxt.—This material Is especially 
< , atches and Clocks (free | fitted fur Gurden Decorations, and for ull exposed 
fe cor 2 stamps), which should | work, such as Fountain Basins, Garden Vases and 
gece carefully read by all be- : Statues, Balustrades, Tracery for Terraces and 
mg iore buying. It contains a} Parapets, Terminals, Crosses for Gables, Capituls of 
full description of every con-) Gujunms, Brackets, Consoles, Chimney Shafts and 
struction of Watch now | Pots, and all other work exposed to wet. heat, and 
made, with their prices, In-’ frost’ specimens may be seen at 16, GRraT Mant- 


te cluding Chronometer, Duplex gorguaH-steet, Loxpox, W., and at the Works, 
Lever, Horizontal, and Vertical escapements. Iti Spaypory, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


contains also numerous designs for the decuration of 
Watches, by eminent London Artists, mide expressly 
for this Manufactory, and sketches and prices of 
various kinds of Clocks and Timepiec-:s. Tiis work 
is 80 arranged that persons living in any part of thy 
world can select the Watch best adapted for their | 
use; and have it forwarded free and safe by post, 
direct from the Manufactory, on receipt of a remit 
tance. Jt also contains plain and practical directions 
as to the Watch to buy and how to use it. Every | 
Watch warranted for two years 
Benson's Lapy's Watcn.—" Exquisite artistic fecl - | 
ing In ornamentation and perfection of mechanisin.” | 
— Morning Post. Sree cm 
Silver, 3 to 18 guineas. Go 060 guineas. | ‘ 
Benson's Grecian Waren.—" All that can be Lane to their capubllities of melting 
desired in finish, taste, and design.”— Glove. . an average of from thirty- 
Silver, 2 to 60 guineas. Gold, 6 to 100 guineas. | five to forty pourings, they are unaffected by 
Benson's Lever Watcnra— Leave nothing to be| Change of temperature, never crack, but can 
desired but the money to buy them with."—Standard. | be used till worn out, requiring only one an- 
Silver, 4 to 30 guinens. Gold, 7 to 50 guineas, nealing for several days’ work, and become heated 
Benson's HonizoxtaL Watcu.—“ A good Watch |™much more rapidly than ordinary pots, effecting 
without paying an exorbitant price."—DailyTelegraph. | thereby a saving of more than fifty per cent, in time, 
Silver. 2 to 8 guineas, Gold 5 to 20 guineas. labour, facl, and waste. The Patent Plumbago 
Benson's Crocxs . . . . . ~« 1 to 50 Guineas, !Crecible Company also mannfacture and import 
Liberal terms to captains, merchants, shippers and .Chty crucibles, muffles, portable furnaces, sublimate 
watch clubs, Old watches taken fn exchange, or Pans and covers, giuss pots, all descriptions of fire- 
repaired, All communications to be addressed to Standing goods, und every requisite for the assayer 
the Munufactories, and deutist. 
83 @ 34, LUDGATE TILL, or For Lists, Testimoniuls, etc., apply to Battersea 
46 & 47, CORNHILL, LONDON. | Works, London, 3.W. 


| J MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 
PAVEMENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 
l Agents to Maw and Co, are prepared to supply De- 
signs for Floors of Churches, Conservatories, Entrance 
Ifalls, and Passages, with proper Workmen to lay 
them in any part of Ireland. 
Various specimens may be seen at their Warerooms, 


11 axp 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN, 


—_~——__-. 


| TO BRASSFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, REFI- 


NERS, ETC. 
THE PATENT 
PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY beg to cal] the utten- 
tion of all users and shipvers of 
Melting Pots to the great supe- 
riority of the PATENT CRU- 
CIBLES, which have been used 
during the last three years by 
some of the largest melters in 
England and abroad. In addition 


IQHNSTON BROS 
MEDEEVAL METAL WORKERS X-GAS FITTERS 


Standards, Brackets, Corons, &c. 


‘oO ‘sUIO}00T ‘spuLysyoog ‘sossuig [ey uomMMNUOy_Y 
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EMPLOYMENT WANTED—ARTIZAN REMONSTRANCE. 


IP is coin quarts, ropetng may have gone abroad 
’ in certain quarters, respecting the actual purport of our 
nission, we point with confidence to that part of it so 
far falfilled during the last two and a-half years, and ask for a sin- 
gle instance to be alduced against us wherein we have ignored the 
elaims for consideration of “ the artizan,” and unduly identified our- 
selves in the interest of “the master.” Such never was, nor ever 
shall be our wish, silent or expressed ; and those in our confidence 
acquainted with circumstances to which we cannot now refer spe- 
cially, will at least endorse as perfectly sincere and truthful this 
statement, which to remove apprehensions we feel called on to pat 
forward distinctly, in reference to the subject in question. True, 
that common gratitude will induce a leaning towards those who in 
all stages ef a responsible undertaking have extended a helping 
hand—such, indeed, as we always found ready to our grasp since 
this journal was established —and true also, that even into the most 
enlightened spirit prejudice may creep against others from whom 
support might have been reasonably expected, and which was par- 
tially withheld. But we should be uaworthy of occupying that 
honourable position to which through popular favour we flatter our- 
selves as having succeeded, if in our conduct of this periodical, 
which is essentially an organ relating to scientific, artistic, and 
industrial pursuits, we yielded one tittle of independence of princi- 
ple to the detriment of any of the numerous classes with whom it 
is associated. _ Qur many friends and supporters — however 
they might openly seom to approve—would inwardly and justly 
despise us if we pandered to their tastes, their opinions, or their 
actions, praising as good that which was palpably wrong, merely 
from motives of individual interest, and we should doubtless 
ultimately reap the reward to which such unprincipled conduct 
would be entitled—a result directly opposite to that which we trust 
to attain by pursuing an opposite, an horest, and a stratghtforward 
course. To the point, however; we learned with much regret, 
through a most intelligent and respectable deputation of the regular 
carpenters of this city who waited on ua on the eve of the advent 
of this number—as they were also about to do on numerous local 
architectural and building practitioners—that the large number of 
tico hundred and eighty men of their body—the regulars and irregu- 
Jars respectively—are at present out of employment in this city. 
Yet business is flourishing and the season has hardly yet 
reached its zenith. Have their masters and they disagreed? 
Is there a strike? Aturn out? Anine hours’movement? Have 
“their brethren of the bench” in London, Liverpool, or elsewhere 
influenced them to a position of antagonism against their employers ? 

are all questions at once suggested by such a state of things, but 
which are finally answered by a single negative. What then? 
Machinery has been the indirect medium of usurpation on their es- 
tablished rights; that which was furmerly accomplished by their 
hardy hands, with “ the sweat of toil” upon their brows, and their 
jack planes, bench cramps, chisels, and various other manual ap- 
pliances at their side, is now effected for the most part by ‘‘ steam” 
as a motive power ; the driving sbaft and endless strap, the circular, 
the band, and log cutting saws, the mortise knife, &c., supplanting 
the. place of the former. Nevertheless the joiners’ craft cannot be 
dispensed with ; component parts must be fitted together, mouldings 
cleaned off and mitred, affording ample work for al/; and still there 
are 280 skilled hands out of employment in this branch of trade 
alone. However deplorable the result, it would be as fallacious on 
our part to advocate the practicability “‘ of stopping the tide with a 
pitchfork”—to use a vulgar but popular and expressive phrase—as 
to denounce in this progressive age the employment of machinery, 
which, in connection with steam, has been not inaptly designated 
“the great pioneer of modcra civilization ;” but, as we stated above, 
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it is in this instance the indirect, not the direct cause. What is the 
latter? The words of the deputation answer the query—“ the im- 
portation into an extensive saw mill in this city, from England and 
Scotland, of a quantity of carpenters and joiners at unequal wages, 

ranging from 12s. to 84s. per week, to do work which we offered to 

do—but were refused even a trial—at our regular rates of wages. 

We do not object to machinery ; we are willing.‘ to fit’ carpentry 80 

prepared, but we, as local artizans, have a prior claim for employ- 

ment.” This is the simple substance of the case as laid before us, 

the very limited time that elapsed prior to publication rendering a 

thorough investigation of ald particulars impracticable. However, 

we give it, that tho parties who feel aggrieved may have the oppor-. 
tunity of making their views public through our pages, which are 

also freely thrown open to any discussion that may be elicited on the 

subject. Before concluding, we must make passing reference to a 

statement that has also reached us, to the cfect that the rights of 
architects who exclusively should furnish designs for timber con- 

structions are also being infringed on, by the volunteered gratui:ous 

supply of ready “ cut and dry” drawings, or the preparing of such to 

suit circumstances. This is treading “dangerous ground,” and we 

cannot too strongly—on behaif of the architectural practitioners of 
Ireland, who will unquestionably to a man unite in the sentiment— 

deprecate such a course, which, if interest alone be consulted, it 

would seem most prudent to discontinue. We sincerely hope the 

breach will be repaired, so as to prevent the neccssity of further re- 

marks on our part. 


Somewhat touching the above subject, the Iriskman has the fol- 
lowing able remarks, to which, by the denutation, we are referred :— 

“It would be an insult to the intelligence of ifie members com- 
posing those trades’ unions to suppose that they attempted to battie 
with, or beat down, the employment of machinery in their respec- 
tive branches, by clamour or combination. ‘Ihe men are willing: to 
work with, and alongside, it ; but, at the same time, they are an xious 
to participate in the obvious advantages which are accruing wholly 
to the benefit of the capitalist, by the present expedition of the work 
—the less number of hands required, and the consequent saving of 
time. Invoke the aid of machinery, say they, we don’t object, fur 
we know objection is futile. If you take the labour from the many, 
and if the many suffer by the transaction in the meantime, why not 
the many seek for some slight benefit, if possible, by the transaction 
—or make whatever resources that is left them subservient to com- 
pensation for loss endured? Man is a self-propelling machine ; food 
is the fuel by which he is enabled to keep his parts in motion. 
Sleep is necessary to the system, that it may not relax or go out of 
repair; and, being a living entity, and not an artificial one, he is 
susceptible to suffering or a break-down of any of his parta. The 
injuries he may sustain might paralyse his efforts; and his working 
gear, of the body or mind, when once broken, or injured, seldom 
admits of a permanent mending. The loss sustained therefore may 
be a crush — protracted, final, and irremediable. 

‘¢ By the introduction of machinery into many of the branches of 
trade, and latterly by its more extensive adaptation to purposes of 
the building art, a transitionary state is caused in those branclies of 
trade, and like all other revolutions, whether in the matter of com- 
merce, or-science, or trade, a time is required for the settling down 
to a level again; of making good the breaks occasioned, and the 
changes necessitated. During those phases of change, the interests 
of large bodies of men are seriously affected. The dimiuution in 
the usual number of hands employed on the old system, and the 
consequent hardships to be endured by the surplus number being 
obliged to work for less, emigrate, or seek what is most difficult and 
betimes impossibla—a new means of employment. In the face of 
so many disadvantages, and against great odds, men seek for a re- 
laxation. ‘They argue tbat machinery should be for the benefit of 
all—to shorten the hours of labour, to seck some respite from con- 
tinuous and all-absorbing toil—to have sopre time for recreation—as 
a moiety of compensation for the ordeal endured. Some boon, as a 
set off against the obvious blessings, and benefits, and huge profits 
pocketed by the capitalist, the workman claims this respite and re- 
laxation; and his claims seem just.” 


(Eee EES 


LORD BROUGHAM’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Atrt.usiow is made elsewhere to the proceedings of the Social Science 
Association and the address of the President, Lord Brougham—a 
masterpiece of eloquence—delivered on yesterday evening in presence 
of a most distinguished and numerous assembly, the substance of 
which will be found in the following, our limited space unfortu- 
nately precluding its publication tn extenso. 

His lordship, after paying a most graceful compliment to Treland 
and the Irish, especially ‘‘ the great ca, ital '*whict: he pronounced 
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to be “renowned for having given to the world men illustrious in 
all departments of science and of art, as well as of arms,” and refer- 
ring to the transcendant genius of Grattan, Plunket, Wellington, 
Wellesley—the great patriot, the consummate orator, the firat of 
warriors and foremost among statesmen—all of whom he had been 
doomed to outlive—said—It now becomes my duty to note the pro- 
gress which social science has made during the last year, and ils 
present state and pfoapects. Weare met again by the complaint 
that few of the plans proposed by us have been accomplished, and 
that, of the measures originating in our Jabours, many have failed 
to pass through the legislature. But the progress of all the sciences 
and arts is slow, because their improvement is necessarily gradual. 
Uur limited faculties can never reach at once the utmost excellence 
of which they are capable, and their exercise can never complete 
suddenly any great work, but must proceed by steps towards its 
accomplishinent. In the whole circle of science you find gradual 
progress to be the rule. Thus the vast changes which Newton made 
in mathematics and in physical science were effected after others 
had made a near approach to the same point. ‘The calculus, in 
itself so great an extension of analytical science, and in its conse- 
quences producing such a revolution in all the exacter sciences, had, 
above a quarter of a century before ita invention, been nearly dis- 
covered by Cavalleri and Roberval, and still more nearly by Fermat, 
and some years later most nearly of all by Barrow ; while the doc- 
trine of gravitation, and its explanation of the heavenly motious, had 
been approached, at any rate had the way prepared for it, by Galileo, 
Kepler, Huyghens, Borelli; and even his optical discoveries had been 
partially anticipated by Krontaud of Prague, and Antonio, Bishop 
of Spelatrv. The science of chemistry, from the dreams of the 
alchymists to the erroneous theory of Stahl, made slow progress, and 
by successive improvements was freed from those errors, and grew 
into the science which Black, Priestly, Lavoisier, and Davy brought 
to its present state. The great rule of gradual progress governs the 
moral sciences as well as the natural. Before the foundations of 
political ee momy were laid by Hume and Smith, the French econo- 
mists had made a great step towards it, and Turgot had himself 
worked, and a3 a minister had patroniscd, the labours of others in 
the same direction. Again, in constitutional policy, see by what 
slow degrees the great discovery of representative government has 
been made from its first rude elements—the attendance of feudal 
tenar.ts at their lord’s court, and the summons of burghers to grant 
supplies of money. Far from being impatient at this slow progress, 
we ought rather to reflect that the sure advance of all the sciences 
depends in a great measure upon its being gradual. But the com- 
mon law of our nature, which forbids the sudden and rapid leaping 
forward, and decrees that each successive step prepared by the last 
shall fucilitate the next, is in an especial manner of importance and 
of value in the svcial sciences, which so nearly affect the highest 
Interests of mankind. Here our course, to be safe, must be guided 
by the result of experience, and must always be of a tentative kind. 
We must even be prepared to change our direction and our pace, 
and to retrace our steps when we find we have gone too far in a 
‘wrong direction. The skilful navigator, when steering on an un- 
known coast, after taking all precautions to obtain information re- 
specting it, having no chart, or none that can be relied on, proceeds 
with the lead ever in his hand, and the glass at his eye, lies to, 
when he can, at night or in a fog, and has his sails and his helm 
always ready to change his course on the least indication of peril. 
The safety of his ship and crew depends upon such precautions; and 
the safety of the community depends upon all proposed improve- 
ments, which are changes, being first most maturely considered, and, 
when adopted, being carried into execution by such advances as 
shall give time for correcting errors, or stopping short, or altering 
the course pursued, when actual experience proves it to be wrong.” 

His lordship then referred at considerable Jength to the great 
change that had taken place in our jurisprudence, and then to the 
change in the economy and management of estates by owners of 
property in these terms—“ The improvements in agriculture have 
obliged landlords to make a great outlay upon draining and farm 
buildings, highly beneficial no doubt to themselves, and therefore 
well bestowed ; but in most instances so difficult as to require the 
help of loans. Yet, at the same time, they have generally contri- 
buted in a degree formerly unknown to what could afford no pecu- 
niary benefit, the building and support of schoola, improving the 
dwellings of the poor, and the building and repair of churches, thus 
spending most upon these excellent objects when they had least to 
spare. Nothing can be more delightful than to contemplate this 
progress in classes, generally speaking, the most reluctant to approve 
of changes, because the slowest to believe in their expediency, or 
even satety ; and it affords the strongest reason for extending to the 
agricultural Jabourers and their children the benefit of those whole- 
Bone restraints of Jate years imposed upon the impreper employ- 
ment of Jabour in other branches. {t is a most consolatory circum- 
stance to all friends cf social improvement, and of the sound and 
liberal principles which insure its progress, that the reign of these 
principles seeny3 to be established universally.” ; 


After a comprehensive review of the recent reforms in the matters 
of voting at universities, patent Jaws, charitable trusts, the banke 
ruptcy and insolvency, and criminal laws, and other branches of 
jurispradence, the learned lord proceeded to consider the department 
of ‘* Education,” the repeal of the paper duty—“ that gross and 
glaring anomaly in our legislative, as well as our administrative 
proceedings” and passing on to “Sanitary Science,” remarked, 
‘that considerable progress has been made, The Quarantine Com- 
mittee have brought their labours to a close, and presented an e’abo- 
rate report. The information collected, and the suggestions made, 
are admitted to have essentially improved the sanitary condition of 
our mercantile marine. The diffusion of sanitary knowledge is a 
most important part of the duties of this department; and as the 
association has froin the first desired and accepted the co-operation 
of women, the conncil have had no doubt in affiliating the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Society, which acts under the highest patronage, and 
spreads among the poor a knowledge of the Jaws of health; it being 
now admitted that much of debility, disease, and premature mor- 
tulity in this country results from ignorance and error, and might 
be prevented.” 

Referring to the ‘Criminal and Reformatory Department” his 
lordship stated ‘*it presents very satisfactory results, and it may be 
fit at this meeting that we dwell more especially on the Irish branch 
of the subject. The number of reformatory schools is but small, 
and it is devoutly to be wished that they were multiplied. But the 
diminution of crime in this island, of late years, is most satisfac- 
tory ; and allowing that the great migration, since the famine years, 
has had much influence, enough of the improvement remains to re- 
flect the greatest credit upon the instructors of youth and _ the 
ministers of religion. ‘The decrease in the number of the people 
makes any comparison of the commitments for offences inconclusive, 
unless we regard the proportion of these to population. There were 
in 1856 as ore to 923 of the people; in 1859, as one to 1,117; and 
in 1860, as one to 1,217. ‘The number of juvenile offenders de- 
creased in a still greater proportion.” 

Comparing the working of the convict system in the case of the 
English and the Irish respectively, his lordship said “the different 
results of the two systems may be gathered from the fact that at 
Lusk we see numerous convicts set to work, and only retained by 
moral restraint, without any sentinels, while at Portland we see the 
convicts quarrying stones for the breakwater under the guard of 
sentinels with muskets and bayonets, and on the breakwater itself, 
which is more difficult to guard, free Jabourers, and not convicts, 
are employed. Another test of the Jrish system may be stated as 
decisive—the confidence of the public in the reality and the per- 
manence of the reformation effected, inasmuch as discharged convicts 
at once find employers willing to receive them, experience proving 
that they may be relied upon as steady and trustworthy servants.” 

After alluding to other topics his lordship proceeded—“ In the 
great department of social econony much attention was at the last 
congress. given to the important introduction into the mana- 
facturing districts of the co-operative system—the establish- 
ment of unions by the working classes, for the purpose 
of sharing in the profits on the goods consumed or used by 
them, as well as of preventing adulteration of those goods, and for 
the other purpose of carrying on branches of manufacture. In 
both these kinds of union the progress has been very great since 
last year, and in the Jatter those doubts which seemed to exist of 
the scheme’s practicability have been almost altogether removed. 
Above 650 companies fur manufacture have been established since 
last congress, besides many of mere stores. In these last a capital 
of £500,000 is invested; but in the former the manufacturing con- 
cerns represent a capital of nearly £2,000,000, exclusive of the 
Manchester Cotton Company (limited), whose capital is £1,000,000. © 
The returns of Mr. Lidd Pratt show the creation of about 250 co- 
operative societies within the last twelve months, all enrolled under 
the Friendly Socicty Act. It is not wonderful that the members of 
such unions should be of an educated class, but that they should 
often exercise themselves in literary labours is remarkable. . . 
The effect of co-operation in preventing strikes, so pernicious to 
the working classes and g0 dangerous to the peace of the community, 
has been everywhere felt. The late strikes at Colne may be as- 
cribed to the want of co-operative unions in that district; but the 
mischiefs occasioned, and which left their deep traces behind, opened 
the people's eyes to their error, and the consequence has been the 
establishment in that distritt within the last three weeks of a shed 
with 700 Jooms upon the co-operative plan. It is important to 
observe that, with another subject anxiously dwelt upon, as well 
as strikes, at all our former meetings, the great cause of temperance 
has been intimately and most naturally connected. Not only are 
such of the contributors as had before been subject to intemperance 
weaned from their habits, bat it is mainly tq temperate habits that 
the formation of these ynions may be traced. Expeptions there 
may, no doubt, be; but, as a rule co-operative sovieties are oums 
posed of sober and industrious men. It iw equally cunsalatury to 
find that the improyement of health, the extirpation or mitigatiog 
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of disease, everywhere keeps pace with the increased habits of tem- 
perance. But in no respect is it more gratifying than to observe 
the connexion of temperance with the diminution of crime. In 
France, it appears, from our colleague, Mr. Quetelet’s statement, 
that no less than a fifth of all the murders during the last four 
years had their origin in tavern brawls. Source of disease, of poverty, 
of crime !—how long shall the heavy curse be suffered to afflict us ? 
How long shall we sulmit to a conqueror more cruel than the 
armed invader—to a tyrant the most inexorable of all, which has 
subdued rational men, and avenged the world of unreasoning crea- 
tures for the wrongs received at his hands? 

‘‘ The employment of women ” was next treated of by his lordship, 
who said that ‘‘ the printing establishment opened by Miss Faithful 
has gone on with increasing success,” and that a volume under Her 
Majesty's sanction was in course of preparation at the Victoria 
Press. His lordship next referred to “‘ the truly wise and benevolent 
plan of ae early and allowing a Saturday half holiday,” also to 
the happy effects attendant on the addition of lectures to the libraries 
of great establishments, and then to the sixth department on “ inter- 
national subjects,” which he treated most comprehensively, but being 
chiefly of political tendency, we must pass over to the conclusion of 
this most brilliant address, as follows :— 

““We have been surveying the progress of the past year, and 
have only had time to touch the higher points in the outline, leaving 
of uecessity much that is of imporiance untouched. The past lends 
encouragement to the future. Let us then persevere to the end. 
But let us not forget that all our efforts to improve the condition of 
our fellow-creatures, and make them worthy of their destiny, are as 
nothing compared with the progress in higher things. These are 
the yreat aim and end of our being. In all our pursuits, in our 
whole existence, an iustinctive sense attends us that we are unsatisfied. 
The wantofsomewkat permanent ever haunts us. Whatever exertions 
we have made, whatever success had, whatever gratification received, 
only makes us feel how hollow it all is—how much we desire that | 
which endures. The scenes of early days, which we revisit, now 
become dim from time, peopled with the forms of those whose | 
mimory they sadly recall, make us lung fur the bright scenes that | 
can never fade, and for rejoining friends to part no more. ‘The 
present doubt, and the struggle, and the darkness, is for the hour; | 
the prospect is cheering, and it is for ever; and so it is with tee 
Natienal Association, which commands our allegiance, and justifies | 
the hopes it inspires. Undaunted by resistance — undisturbed by 
faction—undismayed by real coldness or affected contempt, we per- 
severe in our course of social labour; but we lift our views higher, 
to scenes far above the darkness of ignorance that shrouds one 
region, the mists of doubt that obscure, the storms of passions 
that vex another, and behold the lofty summit shining in the faith 
and adoration of God, glowing with universal benevolence to man. 
‘* As some tall cliff,’ (I gladly pronounce these noble lines in the land 
which gave them birth)— 

* As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vule, and midway !eaves the storm; 


‘Though round tts breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.'” 


THE SHOW AT BELFAST. 


Ir there were special evidence required of the growing prosperity of 
Ireland, we could scarcely find any more conclusive than that af- 
forded in the recent show of the Royal Agricultural Society held at 
Belfast, which was everything that could be desired, viewing it either 
locally or nationally ; and moreover the arrangements made for the 
reception both of the animals and implements exhibited, as also for 
the accommodation of visitors, were most complete. We must not, 
however, stop to expatiate on the merits of ‘‘ shorthorns” or “ long- 
horns,” or “sheep,” or “swine,” or ‘ poultry,” however much in 
common with the general public we may venture silently to appre- 
ciate them, but, leaving thut privilege to our agricultural cotempo- 
raries, pass on to the stands of the manufacturers, with whom our 
province is more directly associated, and amongst whom we recog- 
nised some old friends, and as was but reasonable to expect, the local 
firms competed with great enterprise, and a laudable emulation 
seemed to prevail not only amongst themselves but with the Irish, 
English, and Scotch manufacturers, who also exhibited. This we 
believe to be the true secret of a nation's prosperity, and as long as 
competition is earried on with an honest and earnest spirit, it can- 
not fail to conduce thereto. With Messrs. Musgrave, Brothers, our 
readers Rave been made acquainted in our notices of their manu- 
factures exhibited at the same society's shows in this city, and com- 
prising stable and farm-house fittings, improved gas apparatus, 
stoves, garden furniture, strained wire fencing, entrance gates and 
railings, &c.; and their usual excellence was so well sustained at 
this show, that we are only permitted the opportunity of recording, 
as before, our unqualified approval; Messrs. Riddell and Co., and 
A. Macilonald, also of Belfast, and Messrs. Francis Morton and Co., 
of Liverpool—a finn whose manufactures we nade special note of in 


previous numbers of thia journal—Messrs. H. J. Morton and Co., of 
Leeds; Hernulewicz, of Edinburgh ; Thomas Perry and Son, Glas- 
gow ; and Kennan and Son, of Dublin, were all exhibitors some- 
what in same line, each having their own peculiar merits and 
features, the latter however comprehending in addition a depart- 
ment of workimen’s requisiles in the mechanical arts. ‘The engineer 
exhibitors were very numerous, and comprised, besides others, the 
well-known houses of John Bennie and Son, Newry; Young, Ayr; 
Clayton, Shuttleworth, and Co., Lincoln; John Gray and Co., 
Glasgow ; Kirby, Banbury; Richmonds and Norton, Liverpool ; 
Barrett, Exall, and Co., Keading; Ransomes and Sims, and ‘Tur- 
ner, Ipswich ; Howard, Bedford; Shekleton, Dundalk ; J. Hornsby 
and Sons, Grantham; Riches and Watts, Norwich, &c.. Mr. Robt. 
Brown, of Ferguslie fire-clay works, Paisley, had a remarkably ex- 
cellent collection of pipes, troughs, tiles, fire bricks, &c., and Mr. 
John Moore, of Ravenhill, Belfast, was an extensive exhibitor in 
somewhat similar character of building materials. Amongst the 
miscellaneous exhibitors were Mr. Kent, of London, whose knife- 
cleaners, ezg-heaters, &c., are world-famed, ard Mr. Bradford, of 
Cathedral-steps, Manchester, had a crowd of enquirers at his mayic 
washing-machine, Altugether this was a highly instructive aud 
creditable show. 


SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST A WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICIAL AND A CONTRACTOR. 


On yesterday morning, the 14th inst., Mr. Hamilton Connolly, 
chicf clerk in the Engineers’ Office, Dublin Castle, and Mr. Jolin 
M‘Elwain, of Naas, builder, were brought before the police magis- 
trates on charge of embezzlement and forgery. Thi case for the 
prosecution is briefly as fullows—that during the last two years at 
least, various sums or money had been fradulently obtained through 
the prisoners’ collusion in altering the items certified for at foot of 
the contractor’s accounts—in one instance from £100 to £700, and 
in another from £271 lis. 53d. to £576 1s. 5d.— and in forging 
the initials, after erasures, of the Colonel and District Commanding 
Engineer, idward W. Dunford, proved by a fellow clerk, Mr. 
Minty, to be in Connolly's handwriting. The secretary to the 
Hibernian Bank proved the payment to M‘Elwain of the drafts of 
the Accountant General for the exaggerated sums, also the lodg- 
ment by M'Elwain of an acceptance of Connolly for over £200, that 
same might be discounted. Cotmsel for the Crown would not con- 
sent to take bail, and the prisoners were accordingly remanded to 
stand their trial at next sessions. Mr. Sidney, counsel for the 
prisoners, with Messrs. Fitzgerald sen., and Ennis, as attorneys, 
reserve the defence until then. We -deeply deplore the unfortunate 
position of Mr. M‘Elwain, who for many years we believed to be 
one of the most respectable men in his trade. 


—————————————— 


SUBTERRANEAN CHURCHES. 


In a recent number of the Building News we find the following :— 
Interesting excavations are now going on in land adjoining the 
Presbytery of Ferriéres- Haut-Clocher, near Conches, in France, de- 
partment of the Eure. ‘The origin of this exploration is curious; a 
cow was passing over the ground, when suddenly the earth opened 
and swallowed the poor creature up, as the good folks of the village 
declared ; the cow had in fact broken in the roof of a subterranean 
building, and after Crummey had been rescued from her bewildering 
position safe and sound, and every soul in the neighbourhood had 
looked into the big hole, means were taken to learn something more 
about it. No legend told of any underground building, and tha 
antiquarians of the vicinity have an unexpected treat presented to 
them. The place was svon discovered to be a vaulted chamber 8 or 
9 yards in length, 7 feet high to the crown of the vaulting, and of 
about the same width; no pavement has yet Leen found, but it does 
not appear that the excavation is completed. The subterranean 
chamber is about five yards north of the Presbytery, and twenty 
yards from the apsis of the church, and there is no reason to doubt 
that there exists or did exist a communication, being the first and 
the last. The church was originally built in the thirteenth century, 
and the original tower is still standing, but the nave is the work of 
the sixteenth century, while the eastern portion is believed to be as 
old as the tower. It is well known that at times the Christians were 
prohibited from practising their religious ceremonies in the light of 
day, and that they were frequently driven to resort to subterranean 
places of worship like their predecessors the early Christians. Such 
chambers are found attached to many abbeys and other religious 
establishments; near the Benedictine Monastery of Jumicéres is an 
immense underground construction, which is said to extend for more 
than a mile, and which has become famous through the history of 
Agnes Sorel. The Abbey of Fontenelle or of St. Waudrille, near 
Caudebec-en-Caux, is another of these curiously interesting struc- 
tures; anda third was discovered some time since by accident at 
Torp, a dependance of Jumiércs in the forest of Brothorme. 
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MINIATURE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


Avucustus (for that was the Christian name by which the boy 
Pugin preferred to be called) created great amusement by illustrat- 
ing the ups-and-downs of the pupils on ‘‘ a wheel of fortune.” Every 
week the rotatory machine was sketched with great spirit, each pupil 
being represented standing upon a projecting bracket attached tothe 
wheel, The favourite was always at the top, capering and laughing 
with pencil in hand, while the one Jeast fortunate was seen hurled to 
the ground by the revolution of the wheel. Others were planted on 
the ascent or descent, according to the degree of favour in which 
they stood with their master, their doleful or joyous faces being 
cleverly expressed by afew spirited touches. Great amusement was 
produced by this humorous device; and the publication of a new 
wheel of fortune every week wus eagerly looked for by his fellow 
pupils. —Ferrey’s Recollections of Pugin. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE AP LIVERPOOL. 


Tie following circular, with reference to this unfortunate circum- 
stance, has been recently issued :— 


The associated master builders of Liverpool beg to inform the 
public that their workmen have, with a few exceptions, struck, and 
left the works of their respective employers; and that the building 
operations in the neighbourhood are, therefore, comparatively at a 
stand. 

The changes and reductions lately made by the workmen. in the 
hours of labour, and the consequent unequal value of the labour 
worked on the different days of the week, have rendered the payment 
of wages by the day no longer just or applicable. 

With a view to rectifying the difficulties and confusion which had 
arisen under these circumstances, the magter builders issued a signed 
declaration, in the form of a printed notice, to the effect that on and 
after the 2nd of September next they would pay wages Ly the hour 
instead of by the day. 

On the 20th instant, the bricklayers and plasterers in the employ 
of the parties who signed the declaration struck, and left their work; 
and on the 27tl: instant the carpenters and joiners also struck, and 
Jeft their work, the reason assigned for the striking being, the 
refusal of the masters to withdraw their names from the declaration. 

The master builders declare that their only object in the proposed 
change is to place the remuneration of labour on a fair and just basis; 
they do not wish te reduce wages or interfere with any existing pri- 
vilege or custom enjoyed by their workmen; and they have no 
ulterior object in view beyond the change in the mere detail of pay- 
ing wages by the hour instead of by the day. 

In consequence of the strike, (he masters have determined to adopt 
the new system of payment on the 1st August instead of the 2nd 
September, so that their shops are now open for workmen who are 
willing to work under the terms proposed. 


Committe-room, Clarendon-buildings, July 31, 1861. 
Sa ee 


BUILDING ACTIONS. 
(BELFAST ASSIZES.) 


Stewart v. Girdwood. Girdwood vy. Stewart and Others.—These 
were actions arising out of a building contract. Mr. Girdwood, de- 
fendant in first case, and plaintiff in second, is the proprietor of ex- 
tensive print works at Old Park, near Belfast, which were burned 
down in 1859. Karly in the following year Mr. Girdwood com- 
menced rebuilding them with Mr. Young, of Belfast, as his architect, 
and Mr. Stewart, of Belfast, as the contractor and builder. An 
agreement was entered into between the parties incorporating the 
specifications and plans, and limiting the time for the completion of 
the works, with various clauses usual in similar contracts. The 
works were completed an: certified for by the architect in September 
last, but upon the balance of this account, amounting to £406, being 
claimed by the builder, Mr. Girdwood declined to pay it, alleging 
that there were various defects and departures from the specitica- 
tions, which rendered the works less perfect than the contract re- 
quired. The builier brought his action for the above balance, and 
also for an alleged assault committed by Mr. Girdwood, in turning 
the builder and his men out of the works, which was stated to have 
happened in September last. Mr. Girdwood, after bc ing served with 
the plaint in the first case, brought an action on the bond which had 
been given by the builder and two sureties, conditioned for the faith- 
ful performance of the works. ‘The pleadings in each action were 
of considerable length, and involved questions of great intricacy. 
The first case having been called on, and the pleadings opened, 
while senior counsel was proceeding with his statement, the learneu 
judge suggested that the cases should both be referred to three out 
of six of the jury who had viewed the premises, and after some dis- 
cussion, this was arranged. ‘The award in each case to be taken as 
the verdict. 


CARLISLE BRIDGE. 


AT a recent meeting of the Corporation, Alderman Reynolds gave 
notice that, * in September, he would move the re-appointment of a 
committee to report on the practicability and probable expense of 
rebuilding Carlisle-bridge, and stated that an attested copy of the 
new Westminster-bridge could be erected for £40,000. 

Mr. Whelan said he would object to an iron bridge. He called 
attention to the memorial of the inhabitants of Merchant’s-quay and 
Bridge-street, complaining of the narrowness of the flagways. 

Mr. Bonsall observed that the memorial was before No. 1 com- 
mittee. When the city engineer returned from London directions 
were given to have the prayer of the memorial complied with as far 
as possible. 

Mr. Kelch said when he wasa member of the South Dublin Union 
Board he found that £83,000, belonging to the old police autho- 
rities, were in the hands of the government. The reply to an appli- 
cation about that money was that when it was required it would be 
given. Now, in his opinion, a new bridge across the Liffey at the 
Custom-house was much required; and the large sum to which he 
alluded would defray the cost of that much-needed work. 


Hotes of Netw Works. 


It is proposed to erect a new town hall at Bandon, and the Duke 
of Devonshire has contributed £100 towards the expense. 

The Cork Waterworks Committee have received tenders for certain 
works to be done at No. 1 reservoir. 

Ground has been taken at Bushfield-avenue by Mr. Thos. Cor- 
holly, stucco plasterer, Kathmines, for the erection of four houses, 
two of which are nearly completed, and have red brick frunts, 
‘granite cornice and blucking, &c. Immediately opposite are tbree 
pair of semi-detached houses in progress, one pair belonging to Mr. 
Carson, architect, and the others to Messrs. Wonds. 

A new church is to be erected in Ballinlanders, county Limerick, 
according to drawings by the architects to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

Sundry works are to be executed under same direction at Armoy, 
county Antrim, and Crosamolina, county Mayo. 

The first sod of the Newcastle and Rathkeale Junction Railway 
was turned on 10th inst. by the Earl of Devon, in presence of a 
vast concourse of people, and with all the circumstance and eclat 
which generally attach to such interesting proceedings. 

‘I'wo semi-detached dwelling-houses at Avoca-avenue, Blackrock, 
and of architectural character, are being completed for Mr. M‘Nally, 
under the direction of Mr. Carson, architect; Mr. Hugh Kelly, 
builder, who is also completing two other houses at Oaklands, Rath- 
gar, for Mr. Henry Todd; Mr. Ferguson, architect. 

The new convent of Letterkenny has been inaugurated. It has 
been erected from designs by Mr. Goldie, architect, and has an 
elegant and spacious facade, comprising extensive and lofty halls, 
dormitories, for the accommodation of boarders, refectory, cells for 
the nuns, basement offices, chapel, with the western elevation 
flanked and supported by a tower surmounted by across. All tho 
apartments are cheery and well ventilated, and everything has been 
done to consult the health and comfort of the inmates. ‘The little 
chapel is exceedingly well designed and beautiful, with its stained 
glass window over the altar, containing the representations of our 
Lord, the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, from Messrs. Barff and 
Co., Dublin. 

The water supply to, anddrainage at, Island- bridge Barracks is to 
be improved. ‘his would seem tu be a result of the recent inspoction 
by the commissioner appointed fér that purpose. 

A new palm house is to be erected at the Glasnevin Botanic 
Gardens, according to plans by the architect to Board of Public 
Works, 

A new national school-bhouse is to be erected at the cross roads 
near Clonsilla, Athlone, and Mr. Wm. N. Holton, has granted a 
free site. 

Messrs. Patrick Kerr and George Carolin, bnilders, have been de- 
clared joint contractors fur the additional buildings at Maynooth 
College, and for the new model school to be erected at Lurgan under 
the Board of Public Works. 


Be NTs sea 
———— 


A contemporary has the following :—As a proof of the interest 
manifested by the Coantess of Glengall for the welfare and pros- 
perity of Caher, we may mention that her ladyship has decided upon 
receiving no tenders for the building of ber new mansion Save those 
furnished by builders resident in that town. 

ExTENsIVE SALE OF Jimnen.—We beg to direct the attention 
of purchasers of timber to the extensive sale by Mr. Edwd. Chaloner, 
of Liverpool, advertised in this number. 

Warten Supety To RAriMINES.— Tlie Commissioners met on the 
21st inst. to receive tendors from parties willing to supply the town- 
ship with water. The present population of the township is 12,874, 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
SUBJECTS FOR PREMIUMS, SESSION 1861-62. 


Tux Council invite communications on the following, as well as 
other subjects, for premiums : — 

For a limited number of papers of distinguished merit, pecuniary 
awards will be made, not exceeding in each case twenty-five guineas, 
in addition to the honorary premiums. ‘The subjects marked ”, 
have been selected as these upon which, it is hoped, such communi- 
cations may be received during the ensuing session. But papers on 
other subjects, if of adequate merit, will be taken into consideration, 
in the adjudication of the pecuniary awards. 

1. On the principles upon which the Works for the Improvement 
of River Navigation should be conducted, and the effects uf the 
works upon the Drainage and Irrigation of the District; including 
accounts of the systems of Moveable Dams (Barruges Mobiles) in 
Rivers on the continent. 

2. On the effect of Engineering Works in causing injurious Scour, 
Flooding, or Silting-up, in Tidal Estuaries, or Rivers. 

3. On the effect of Sluicing, in removing and preventing deposits, 
at the Entrances of Docks on the Coast and in Tidal Rivers 

*4. Un Reclaiming Land from Seas and Estuaries. (Twenty-five 
Guineas. ) 

5. On the Results of the Employment of Steam Power on Canals, 
and of other measures for the Improvement of Canals as a means of 
conveyance for heavy traffic. 

6. On the Method of constructing Foundations, for large Structures, 
in deep water; and on the various systems of Driving Piles. 

7. Description of Cast or Wrought Iron Cranes, Scaffolding and 
Machinery, employed in large works, in Stone Quarries, as Hoists, 
or Lifts on Quays, in Warehouses, &c., especially where either Steam 
or Water, is used as a motive power. 

8. The Selection of Sites for the Construction of Docks on the 
coarse of Tidal Streams, with reference to communication with Rail- 
ways, and with Inland Navigation. 

9. The Selection of Sites fur, and the Principles of the construction 
of, Breakwaters, Harbours of Refuge, Piers, Moles (whether solid, 
or on arches), Sea Walls, and Shore Defences; illustrated by ex- 
amples of actual works. 

10. On the Arrangement and Construction of Floating Landing- 
stages, for Passenger and other traffic. 

11. The Construction of Lighthouses, their Machinery and Light- 
ing Apparatus; with notices of the methods in use for distinguish- 
ing the different Lights. 

12. On the Mechanical Methods of Boring and of Sinking large 
Shafts, of introducing the Tubbing and the impervious lining, and 
of traversing running sand and other difficult strata. 

18. The Result of Contrivances for facilitating the Driving of 
Tunnels, or Drifts in Rock. 

14. Accounts of the various modes adopted for Moving Earth in 
Tunnels, Cuttings, or Embankments, with the cost. 

15. On the different systems of Swing, Lifting, and other Opening 
Bridges, with existing examples. 

16. On the Construction of Suspension Bridges, with rigid plat- 
forms, and the modes of Anchoring the Stay. chains. 

17. The results of a series of observations on the Flow of Water 
from the Ground in any large district; with accurately recorded 
Rain-guage Registries, in the same locality, for a period of not less 
than twelve mouths. 

18. On the Construction of Catch-water Reservoirs in Mountain 
Districts, for the supply of Towns, or for Manufacturing purposes. 

#19. Accounts of existing Waterworks; showing the methods of 
supply, the distribution throughout the streets of Towns, and the 
general practical results. (T'wenty-five Guineas ) 

20. The Comparative Duty performed by, and Improvements in 
the Construction of, modern Pumpiug Engines for raising Water for 
the Supply of Towns, or for the Drainage of Mines; noticing, in the 
latter case, the depth and length of the underground workings, the 
height of the surface above the sea, the geological formation, the 
contiguity of streams, &c. 

21. The results of the use of bucket and rotary pumos, for lifting 
large quantities of water toa limited height, us at the Haarlem 
Meer, or at Whittlesea Mere, or for the purposes of Irrigation ; with 
descriptions of the Machinery employed, and the application of such 
Machinery to the raising of the sewage of large Towns. 

22. The Drainage and Sewerage of Large Towns; exemplified by 
accounts of the systems at present pursued, with regard to the level 
and position of the outfall, the form, dimensions and material of the 
sewers, the preventions of emanations from them, the arrangements 
for connecting the house drains with the public sewers, and the dis- 
posal of the sewage, whether in a liquid form, as irrigation, or in a 
solid form, after deodorisation. é 

23. On the Means of Rendering large supplies of water available 
for the purpose of Extinguishing Fires, and the best application of 
Power to the working of Fire Engines. 

21. On Boiler Inspection as practised in this country and on the 


Continent, with remarks as to the comparative merits of the two 
systems. 

25. On the Causes of the alleged Failare in Economising Fuel in 
working Steam expansively, and the probable conditions for insur- 
ing success. 

26. On the results of the use of Superheated Steam, and of Sur- 
face Condensation. 

27. On Substitutes for Steam, and the Causes of their failure. 

*28. On the results of the use of Tubular Boilers, and of Steam at 
an increased pressure, for Marine Engines, noticing particularly the 
difference in weight and in speed, in proportion to the Horse Power 
and the Tonnage. (Twenty-five Guineas.) 

29. On the measure of Resistance to Steam Vessels at high 
Velocities. 

80. The Substitution of Machinery for Manual Labor, for Raising, 
Lowering, and Reefing the Sails, Weighing the Anchor, &c., on 
board ship. 

31. On Steam Vessels of Light Draught for the Shallow Rivers 
of India, &c. 

*32. On the Form and Materials for Floating Batteries and Iron- 
plated Ships (‘‘ Frégates blindees”), and the points requiring atten- 
tion in their construction. (Twenty-five Guineas.) 

83. On the Construction of Rifled and Breach-loading Artillery ; 
and on the Initial Velocity, Range, and Penetration of Rifled Pro- 
jectiles, and the influence of Atmospheric Resistance. 

34. Description of Street Railways and Carriages, as used in the 


| United States of America, in Paris, and elsewhere, with the results. 


35. Improvements in the Construction of Railway Carriages and 
Waggons, with a view to the reduction of the gross weight of Pas- 
senger and Goods Trains; also of Railway Wheels, Axles, Bearings, 
Axle-Boxes, and Breaks, and of Bearing, Traction, and Buffer 
Springs; treating particularly their ascertained duration and their 
relative friction. 

36. Descriptions of the various kinds of Machinery in use in the 
principal Shipping Ports, for the Shipment of Coal; noticing parti- 
cularly those in which the greatest expedition is combined with the 
least amount of breakage of the Coal; and also accounts of the 
means of unshipping and measuring, or weighing the Coal, on ita 
arrival in Port. 

37. On the means of Utilising the products of the Distillation of 
Coal, so as to make Coke commercially as cheap as Coal; with 
descriptions of the ovens, and of the best processes used in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, in the manufacture of Coke. 

88. The Precautions to be adopted for guarding against Accidents 
by Fire-damp and After-damp in Mines. 

89. The Chemical Analysis, and the application to economic pur- 
poses, of the Gases venerated in [ron Blast Furnaces. 

40. Description of Modifications of the present systems of Smelt- 
ing Iron Ores, of improvements in the conversion of cast-iron into 
the malleable state, and of the manufacture of iron generally, com- 
prising the distribution and management of Iron Works. 

41. Improvements in the Manufacture of Iron for Rails and Wheel 
Tyres, having special referenee to the increased capability of resisting 
lamination and abrasion; and accounts of the Machinery required 
for rolling heavy Rails, Shafts, and bars of Iron of large sectional 
area. 

42. On the construction and application of Steam Hammers. 

43. On the use of Steel Bars and Plates in Engine-work and 
Machinery, for Boilers and for Shipbuilding. 

44. The process of Manufacture, and mode of treatment, of Alu- 
minium. 

45. On the Forms and Dimensions of Journals of Machine-shafts, 
Axles, &c.; with the beat composition for the linings of bearings, 
and the most approved method of lubricating. 

46. On the Mechanism of Astronomical Instruments. 

47. On Machinery adapted for the Better Separation of the 
various Substances fonnd in Combination with Metallic Productions. 

48. On the Substitution of Machinery for Manual Labor in Mining 
Operations; and on Hydraulic Machinery in Mines. 

49. On the Improvements which may be effected in the Buildings, 
Machinery and Apparatus for producing Sugar from the Cane in the 
Plantations and Sugar-works of the British Colonies, and the com- 
parison with Beet-root, with regard to quantity, quality, and eco- 
nomy of manufacture. : 

50. Accounts of Improvements in Flax and Cotton Machinery, 
andin the processes for preparing those substances for manipulation. 

51. An account of the mechanical means at present in use for 
facilitating the operation of Packing Materials and Goods, whether 
by Flydraulic Power, or otherwise. 

52. The uses of Vulcanised, or Mineralised Caoutchouc; the 
means of increasing its durability, and the modes of causing its ad- 
hesion to metal. 

53. On the application of Photography to Engineering. 

54. On the Application of the Electric Telegraph to Railway 
Train Signalling. 

#55. Railway Accidents—their causes and means of prevention ; 
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showing the bearing which existing legislatiun bas upon them. 
(Twenty-five Guineas.) 

56. Memoirs and accounts of the Works and Inventions of any 
of the following Engineers: —Sir Hugh Middleton, Arthur Woolf, 
Jonathan Hornblower, Kichard Trevithick, William Murdoch (of 
Soho), Alexander Nimmo, and John Rennie. 

Original Papers, Reports, or Designs, of these, or other eminent 
individuals, are particularly valuable for the Library of the In- 
atitution. 

The competition for premiums is not confined to members, or 
associates of the Institution, but is equally open to all persons, 
whether natives or foreigners. 

The council will not consider themselves bound to award any 
premium, should the communication not be of adequate merit, but 
they will award more than one premium, should there be several 
communications on the same subject deserving this mark of dis- 
tinction. 

The communications must be forwarded, on or before the Ist of 
January, 1862, to the house of the Institution, No. 25, Great 
George’s-street, Westminster, S.W., where copies of this paper, and 
any further information, may be obtained. 

CuHanLes Mansy, Honorary Secretary. 
JAMES Fornust, Secretary. 


25, Great George’s-street, Westminster, S.W., July, 1861. 


THE KILDARE-STREET NEW CLUB-HOUSE. 


Tue resolution to build a new Club-bouse was taken in 1859, and 
the firm of Deane and Woodward received the requisite instructions 
to prepare the plans. Those gentlemen accordingly prepared plans 
for a site embracing one more house in Leinster-street, and one less 
in Kildare-street than are at present occupied, but the requirements 
of the club were such as to make it impossible to arrange the several 
buildings on the proposed site. The house in Leinster-street was 
therefore abandoned, and another taken in Kildare-street, and by 
this means a sufficient area was acquired for the buildings in the 
rear. The style adopted for the first building was Italian Gothic, 
but with semicircular heads to the windows like those in the New 
Museum building at Trinity College. We should have preferred 
having the windows either thus, or, better still, pointed, but it is 
difficult to sway the opinions of a committee, especially in the first 
stages ofa plan, and indeed a building that looks best in execution 
is seldom very attractive on paper, which makes the difficulty greater. 
The committee rejected both pointed and circular openings. The 
architects, therefore, set about designing a window embracing not 
only good construction in the material to be used (viz., brick), but 
one which would afford the largest proportion of light, as it was only 
possible to light some of the rooms from one side. ‘This latter con- 
sideration materially influenced their views in the design of the 
windows which was finally adopted. It has many advantages. 
1st—A proper arch spans the opening, and yet the squareness of the 
fraine is not sacrificed. 2nd—'The smallest possible obstruction of 
light in so large an amount of opening occurs, two slight colamns 
taking the place of what must otherwise have been a large pier. In 
this building the unpleasant effect of the usual boarding of brick and 
stone ia avoided. ‘he alternate long and short stone, usual in 
dressings, is, to our mind, very ugly. Wherever stone has been 
used it has either a straight or curved line of demarkation from the 
brickwork. The form of the ground suggested in a great measure 
the arrangement of the ground-plan, which is as follows:—On 
entering the hall in Kildare-street, you have on right and left the 
porters’ and waiting rooms. Ascending three steps vou arrive at the 
great central hall, opening off which on the right, with window 
of course facing Kildare-street, is the coffeeroom, 60 by 30, and 22 
feet high. On the left, facing Leinster-street, and looking into the 
College-park, is the morningroom, of the same dimensions. Behind 
the coffeeroom, and entered from a passage (traversing ita whole 
length, and cuminunicating at one end with the main hall, and at 
the other with the members’ private entrance and staircase to their 
bedrooms on the top storey) are the bar servants’ waitingrooms, 
clerks’ rooms, and servants’ staircase. The principal hall and stair- 
case is lighted from the top, and on the ground and upper storey an 
arcade with Portland and limestone cvlumns runs round its four 
sides. ‘The stairs commence in the arcade on the left as you enter 
from the principal entrance, pass under the floor of the upper corridor, 
opposite entrance, and turn again to the left by a flving flight 
withinside the arcade. By this means a complete corridor all round 
the four sides of the hall is maintained on the upper storey. The 
ballustrade is formed of perforated slabs of stone. The capitals, 
bases of columns, the ends of steps, and arch of flying flights, are 
carved with flowers, birds, and animals. The upper corridor is tiled 
in an elaborate pattern, and the floor of the hall is paved with 
Portland, Forest of Dean and Cumberland stone, with dots in en- 
caustic tiles. A skirting of tile runs round the upper corridors, the 
hall and down the wall flights of steps. It is proposed to decorate 


the hall and staircase with colour and gilding. The second stairs, 
fire-proof throughout, is for the domestics ; it is of brick and granite, 
and runs from attic to basement. The third is of timber, and is the 
members’ private stairs, communicating as before with the-members’ 
bedrooms and the passage to the private entrance in Kildare-street. 
In the rere of the main building, on the ground floor, communicating 
with the corridor on three sides of a court-yard, are six dressing- 
rooms, water-closets, private diningroom, two hilliardrooms, 82 by 
20, lavatory, bathroom, and at the back of billiardrooms, a racket 
court, with its necessary dressingrooms, &c. The racket court is 
supposed to be the best that has been hitherto built. It is covered 
with a light iron roof, with central skylights, and bands of giass the 
whole length of court. The dimensions of the court are 66 by 33 
feet; available playing height 44 feet. On first fluor of main 
building the arrangements are as follows: Over the morningroom 
and, consequently overlooking the College park is a drawinzroom 
60 by 80 by 21. The bow window in this room commands one of 
the most beautiful views in the city. Over the coffeeroom are a 
writing-roon, 40 by 30 by 21; and a room unappropriated at 
present, 80 by 25 by 21; and over the entrance hall parlour, and 
waitingrooms, a cardroom, 20 by 80 by 21. Off a corresponding 
passage to that described as at the back of the coffeeroom, are a 
conferenceroom, a lavatory, and a committee room. The twenty- 
one feet of height in the front rooms is divided in the rooms off the 
corridors, overlooking courtyard, into four storeys, which afford 
apartwerts for female upper servants. Over the private diningroom, 
and going to the courtyard, is a smoking room, 35 by 86, with open 
timber roof, with water-closet and a separate stairs, at the back of 
principal stairs. On the storey over the principal floor of main 
building are fifteen bedrooms for members, with bathrooms, cleaning- 
rooms, porters’ boot, and bellroom, &c. The average size of bed- 
rooms is fourteen by twenty-one. The basement is entirely vaulted 
in brick work, and contains all the cooking requirements and bedrooms 
for servants, with spacious wine and beer cellars. Inthe decoration 
of the principal rooms wall painting has been mainly relied on, the 
funds at ‘he disposal of the committee not being sufficient to provide 
what may be termed architectural embellishment to any great 
extent. What has, however, been done has been exccuted in con- 
formity with the views of the architects - that construction should 
be visible, and ornament added to construction. With this idea the 
beams supporting floors are left exposed, and will be decoratively 
painted. A continuous string, or corbel of stone, projects into the 
room ceiling below plaster, for the ends of the joists ye have secure 
resting place without being bedded in walls, the fear 6F decay being 
thus avoided. This string is very richly carved. Similarly, and 
for a similar purpose, under the beams, large and deep stone corbels 
are inserted in the walls, and break up the monotonous line of string 
course before described. These are also richly carved. The ceilings 
are flat between the beams, and at their junction with the upright 
of walls over the stone string are beautifully designed cast plaster 
flat enrichments, The carving of the building has been executed 
upon the principles adopted in the new Museums, Trinity College, 
and the University Museums, Oxford, which is, permitting the 
workmen to think for themselves and to design their own work. 
No drawings have been made in detail for any uf the carved work in 
the building, a careful supervision and rough sketches, to ensure a 
certain character of foliage, being all that was deemed necessary. 
The cost of the etone carved cornices in the principal rooms is not 
greater than the same elaboration in plaster. ‘The whole carving of 
the building, inside and out, has cost under £800. This work 
cannot be considered finished until the decorations of the rooms are 
completed, and we hope that, although it may be deferred for some 
time, they will be ultimately carried out under the advice of the 
architect. The contractors for the buildings have been the Messrs. 
Cockburn and Suns, who have performed their duty in the most 
admirable manner. The cost of the building, including fittings, will 
be about £25,000.—Pucket. 


Socrau Science Sxetcurs— We may now enjoy cheap railway 
excursion trips, ** London and Paris, and back” in such a time— 
clese carriages and suffucation—crush and squeeze—coke vapour, 
tunnels and smuts. ‘Then, again, in the matter of our ** local habi- 
tations” (uhent, Sbhakspeare) how du we stand, or rather how do they 
fall, in the nineteenth century? Badly enough. Will any one 
venture to compare the great, substantial, warm old houses, with 
the gingerbread structures which have usurped their place in these 
latter times; shams, made—like the Yankee’s musket—to sell, not 
to last, nor to make happy? Where now are to be seen rising up 
those stately piles, with their solid walls, their noble porches, wide 
doorways, massive doors, and warm, secure apartments wherein our 
fathers loved to dwell? Nowhere! they have disappeared, they 
bave been improved out of the world, and they have been suc- 
ceeded by the shaky, insecure, and toy-like shells which modern 
builders delight to “ put together ;” for, alas! houses are not built 
now, they are merely ‘run up,"— Saunders. 
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NORTH-WEST VIEW OF ST. GEORGE’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 


(As originally ;-roposed by Pug'n ) 
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CHURCH OF ST. AUGUSTINE, WEST CLIFF, RAMSGATE (founded by Pugin). 


Together with Pryin'’s Residence—Tin. Guascn. 
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THE LATE A. WELBY PUGIN. 


Few men have lived in modern times, with whose career events con- 
nected, have furnished more interesting material for biographical 
reminiscence, than did those associated with the late Augustus 
Welby Pugin. Like many other luminaries in the artistic and 
scientific hemisphere, the lustre of bis great mind was hardly ap- 
preciated till withdrawal caused its loss tu be keenly felt, and even 
then an apathetic public was slow enough in paying tribute to his 
memory. 


volunteered the task of his biography, modestly declaring, that “it 


had been deferred from time to time, under the impression that a ' 


more eompetent person might undertake it.” We have now the 
result befure us in a handsome volume, eutitled ‘ Recollections of 
A. N. Welby Pugin and his Father, with notices of their works,” 


by Benjamin Ferrey, architect, F.R.1.B.A.—a gentleman with — 


whose name, a8 an eminent London practitioner, and the designer of 


the late Sydney (Lord) Herbert's church at Sandymount, near this 


city, our readers are doubtless familiar. 
‘To none more than to the habitual readers of this journal can the 


perusal of Puzin's menwirs prove interesting, comyrehending as _ 


they do a history of his professional connection with lreland, which 


INTERIOR OF ST. GEORGE'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 
(As originally proposed Ly Pugin.) 


However, one worthy spirit, indignant that such a cele- , 
brity should sleep with oame unrecorded in the annals of the age - 
to whose progress in art he so materially contributed while living, | 


| was by no means unimportant, his services being engaged on the 
“new buildings at Maynooth College (which at one time proved so 
vexatious an affair that he tendered his resignation, aud could only 
be induced to withdraw it by a memorial from the executive board), 
the cathedrals of Killarney and Enniscorthy, the churches of Gorey, 
and others in Co. Wexford, the convents and churches at Parsons- 
town and Water‘ord, the noble mansion of Lord Dunraven, at Adare 
Manor, &c.; and we may also add, that when the mental aberration 
which unhappily for some time preceded his death, became a topic 
for universal comment, none more deeply grieved for the prostra- 
tion of such a gant mind than did those in this country, who had 
learned to appreciate its invaluable assistance, when vigorous, to- 
wards the revival and improvement of Medieval art. In truth, 
Pugin effected in a few years a total revolution in architecture, and 
though he naturally felt chagrined at the unprincipled piracy of his 
designs by various architects of the day, his true love of art for ita 
own sake induced him to be reconciled thereto, as is forcibly illus- 
trated in the following characteristic sentiment—‘ I believe | 
design for all of them, for 1 see actually my own casts and figures 
used, and then they abuse me afterwards. These men can afford to 
sell cheap, for they steal their brooms ready made; however, the 
_ Movement progresses, and the right sort of thing becomes general, 
and that is the great point.” But though Augustus Welby Pugin 
has passed away, his fame and his precepts survive him; and we 
may here perhaps appropriately remark—as it is now 
generally known that on his son and successor, Ea- 
ward Welby, has descended the mantle of the father, 
as did that of the father's father (also an architect of 
uncommon ability, and by birth a Frenchman) on 
him—that the most ardent aspirations of the great 
revivalist may even yet be consummated. 

Of Pugin as a mere child at school his biographer 
informe us, ‘It was remarked of him by one of the 
masters, that whether in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
or any other branch of education, he would learn in 
twenty-four hours what it took other boys many 
weeks to acquire; he was quick in all that he at- 
tempted, and fluent in speech, expressing his opinions 
in the most dogmatic manner with volubility and 
vehemence,” also thut “he had an almost intuitive 
talent for drawing, and as soon as he could handle a 
pencil commenced sketching.” It is said that during 
the probationary period of the young Pugin’s career, 
he, in conjunction with his fellow pupils and his 
father, frequently afforded aid to architects, whose 
acquaintance with Medieval art was superficial in 
working out Gothic designs, and the author adds, 
“It is to be feared that the system of working by 
other people's hands and wits is not now wholly aban- 
doned; but there is a meanness in the practice which 
cro: be too much reprobated, and he is unworthy 
the name of aconscientious architect who condescends 
to such surreptitious proceedings” Whatever may 
be ndduced to controvert this, we believe it.to be a 
truism. but which sooner or later becomes notorious, 
and even within a comparatively limited circle, were 
we inclined to describe, it many examples might be 
cited. The first engagement ‘on his own account” 
of Augustus Welby Pugin seems to have been the 
designing of plate for the cclebrated goldsmiths, Run- 
dell and Bridge, who, as is related in his memoir, 
‘while engaged in an examination of some ancient 
designs for plate in the print-room of the British 
Museum, chanced to notice that he (Pugin) was em- 
ployed in copying the prints of Albert Durer and Israel 
Silvester, and struck by his skill in drawing. accosted 
him, and soon found that he possessed just the genius 
his firm was seeking.” ‘This introduction led to 
another, that of designing for Messrs. Morel and Sed- 
don, upholsterers, the entire furniture in the Me- 
disval style for the important additional buildings 
then in progress of erection under Sir Jeffrey Wyat- 
ville, a task entrusted by the elder to the younger 
Pugin, and the result is thus suinmed up by his bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ Without asserting that this work when 
completed was wholly successful, it may fairly be 
said that the furniture was remarkable for great 
variety of form and detail, producing an expression 
of fitnvas not to be found in any other modern at- 
tempts, and it may be doubted whether any person 
but Pugin could have designed such a multitude of 
objects with cqually happy results.” 

Passing over a variety of incidents in the junior 
career of Pugin, of which his theatrical connection 
with the Italian Opera as scenic desizner, and his 
matitiie freak, whereby, in a return voyage from 
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Holland and Flanders, he lost everything he possessed, being 
wrecked off the Scotch coast, and narrowly esvaping with his 
life, are not the least important, we come to the period when he 
nay reasonably be rezarded as having launched his bark on the sea 
of life, independent of his father. His skill in Gothic became so 
rapidly and extensively known, that finding himself overwhelmed 
with commissions from architects both to work out details from 
their sketches, and full sized models for foliage, he determined 
on taking extensive premises in Llart-street, Covent Garden, and 
‘* undertook to supply all the ornamental! portions of buildings which 
could by possibility be executed apart from the structure, and be 
fixed afterwards.” Here for a brief period—abruptly terminated for 
want ofcapacity to estimate the pecuniary return—the great master 
inculcated into the minds of a few chosen craftsmen those principles 
of design which subsequently, ‘growing with their growth,” ex- 
panded into universal precedents and completed the total regeneration 
of medixval art. Referring to this event his biographer savs—* The 
failure in this business scheme fully determined Pugin hencefurward 
to stick closely to the exercise of his profession in a regular man- 
ner, for he had sense enough to see that he was not fitted for com- 
mercial enterprise.” His ardent love for his profession led him to visit 
every cathedral of importance in England, measnring and studying 
their chief features, the result of his labours being illustrated and pre- 
sented to the public in his well-known standard works, and his en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit may be readily inferred from the following cha- 
racteristic expressions in aletterfrom Wells toa frieund—“ If you want 
to be delighted, if you want to be astonished, if you want to be half 
mad as I at present am, for God's sake come over to Wells. The 
most magnificent things fur detail that can be seen, splendid remains 
of every style and every description of Gothic architecture. You 
have no conception of the magnificence of the cathedral. I am well 
acquainted with everything here, and have got introductions to all 
the most secret corners. No artists indeed! The figures of the 
west front are magnificent—splendid specimens of sculpture. Tell 
that to Mr. L , and tell him that the antique fades away before 
the ancient Gothic for ever!” About the year 1835 he seems to 
have attained to a large amount of professional practice, partly 
attributable to the previous erection of a dwelling for himself at 
St. Mary's Grange in a novel adaptation of the Medieval style to a 
domestic structure, as also to the publication of his well-known work, 
“ Contrasts.” In manner Pugin is described to have been bru que, 
and most susc2ptible of offencs, and in dress most eccentric, various 
amusing anecdotes in connection therewith being graphically related 
in the course of the biography. One with reference to his connection 
with the new Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. George's, London— 
his original designs for which we are enabled, through the kindness 
of the publisher, Mr. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, to present to our 
readers herewith—bzing especially desirable to record in the bio- 
grapher's own words—“ He at once prepared, with his usual skill, 
very beautiful designs, and the committee were duly summoned to 
receive him and hear his plans explained. ‘They were of an elabo- 
rate kind, and provided for a cathedral, with chapter- house, cloisters, 
conventual buildings, and every usual adjunct. The drawings ex- 
cited great admiration, and many questions were asked, to which 
Pugin gave most satisfactory replies. Indeed, all promised well, 
and nothing seemed likely to prevent the realization of this magni- 
ficent project, when a member present very naturally asked the 
amount at which he estimated the cost, also the time it would take 
to carry his scheme into execution. These requests met with no 
direct reply; entering upon that part of the subject was for the pre- 
sent evaded, and the conversation turned to another point. Mean- 
while, Pugin, in a manner not to excite observation, swept up the 
several drawings which were on the table, politely asking those who 
were admiring the details to be good enough to hand them to him 
for a few minutes. Having thus collected his plans, Pugin delibe- 
rately rolled them up, took his hat, wished the gentlemen good day, 
‘and walked out of the house, leaving the committee in perfect as- 
tonishment at his inexplicable conduct. The next day, some mem- 
‘bers of the committee calling on him for an explanation, met with 
a rough reception. ‘ You asked me,’ said he, ‘to furnish designs upon 
a grand scale, I complied with the request, and suppesed that I was 
dealing with people who knew what they wanted. The absurd 
questions, however, put to me soon showed my mistake. Who ever 
heard of a complete cathedral being built in the life of one man? 
If you approve my design, adopt it. and carry out all, or part, in its 
integrity, as the means may be forthcoming.’” 

Our next illustration, for which we are indebted to similar cour- 
tesy, exhibits a view of a church and residence built at West 
Cliff, Ramsgate, at Pugin’s own expense, the former comprising 
nave, ehancel, centre tower, south aisles, and transept, and as au 
architectural composition the work speaks for itself. Respecting 
the circumstances attending Pugin’s becoming a Roman Catholic, 
we must pursue our invariable rule of declining discussion of any 
aubject with religious or political reference, and for the success of a 
project in all other regards so happily conceived and-so ably matured, 
we cannot but express a regret—whatever may be our personal 
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sympathies——for the likelihood of the extent of appreciation being 
curtailed, owing to the extreme views put forward by the writer of 
the appendix, whose admittedly eloquent pen occasionally wanders 
into a strain which is sure to prove unpalatable to many even of 
Pugin's greatest admirers. It is, however, but justice to the author 
of the work to quote his explanation of this. He says—*“ His 
family have felt that however desirous tugin’s biographer might be 
to do him justice, yet that the author of these pages being a mem- 
ber of the Anglican branch of the Church Catholic, and not a son 
of the Roman Catholic Church, it was impossible he could appre- 
ciate the motives which actuated Pugin in all he did, and hence 
might unintentionally deprive him of the halo inseparable from bis 
laboura, he has therefore, in deference to these opinions, readily 
admitted the contribution of the succeeding chapters, relating 
amongst other matters to a great dispute on the hierarchy question 
of 1851;” and that “he feels it incumbent on him to add 
that be cannot agree in some of the conclusions drawn by the 
writer in his notices of Pugin's putlished works.” For some time 
previous to his death—which took place on the 14th September, 
1852, at the early age of 40 years—the unmistakebly Insane state 
of Pugin’s mind became a matter of notoriety, and in verification 
of the popular saying that ‘ta story never loses anything in its 
carriage,” his physical misfortune was through idle and absurd re- 
ports, which temporarily gained credence—being propagated through 
a professional contemporary—tortured into shapes which his family 
took the earliest opportunity of contradicting. 

For the foregoing we are chicfly indebted to the work before us, 
which, however, treats the various incidents above referred to, and 
numerous others not included i: our necessarily comparative brief no- 
tice, much more comprehensively. We experieticed much pleasure in 
its perusal; the memoir throughout is sketched witha truthfulness and 
earnestness such only as a sincere friend and admirer could bring to 
bear in paying a deserved tribute to departed worth and genius; the 
anecdotes are graphically related; and the whole sertaiuly doea not 
justify the the writer's own modest estimation of his ability as an 
author, above alluded to. The style of production ensures a hand- 
some addition to the library, and of the excellence of the illustra- 
tions our readers can form an opinion by reference to those in our 
present number. In this department, however, we should not omit to 
mention that there are several fac similes of Pugin'’s own sketches, an 
illuminated design for his wedding card, &c., likewise. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Lorp Broucuam, the most distinguished man of the age as a 
l.wyer, statesman, scholar, orator, and philosopher combined, ar- 
rived in this city for the first time on Monday evening last, per 
express boat “Telegraph,” in company with his Grace the Duke of . 
Wellington, and on yesterday evening, as President of the National 
Association for Promotion of Social Science, delivered his opening 
address in the Round Ruom of the Mansion-house, an epitome of 
which we give elsewhere. The banquet, at which our worthy and 
hospitable chief magistrate will entertain numerous distinguished 
guests, including the noblemen above named, his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, General Com- 
manding-in-chief, the judges, the members of the Corporation, &c., 
takes place to-day, and will be on a magnificent scale. Each 
president of department will inaugurate the commencement of pro- 
ceedings by an address in the following order:— The Right Hoh. 
Joseph Napier, President of Department of Civil Jurisprudence, in 
the Solicitors’-room, Four Courts, the subsequent meeting to be held 
in the Court of Chancery ; to-morrow, Sir John George Lefevre, 
K.C.B., President of second Department, ‘‘ Education,” in the Court 
of Exchequer; the Attorney-General, the Department of ‘ Punizh- 
ment and Ref. rmatories,” on Saturday, in the Court of Comimon 
Pleas ; on Monday, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the fourth Depart- 
ment of “Public Health,” in the Court of Queen's Bench; on 
Tuesday, Judge Longfield, the fifth Department of ‘ Social Eco- 
nomy,” in the Nisi Prius Court; and on Wednesday the sixth and 
last section, that of “Trade and International Law,” M. Michel 
Chevalier. Reunions will take place at the Royal Dublin Socicty 
and Museum of Irish Industry, and his Excellency will receive 
members and associates (ladies included) at Dublin Castle on the 
evening of the 19th inst., at half-past nine. ‘The grand central hali 
of the Four Courts building, together with the several courts alove 
named and branching therefrom, have undergone cumplete decora- 
tiou, most suitably effected by the eminent firm of Hardman and 
Co., Grafton-street. Excursions to Lusk, Malahide Castle, and to 
Wicklow will complete the proceedings, after which we trust that 
the numerous strangers who may sojourn in Ireland during this 
memorable period, will return tu their homes impressed with a better 
idea of our character and position than is usually described by 
prejudiced organs. 
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THE GRAY TESTIMONIAL. 


Iv zealous devotion to a philanthropic purpose, regardless of per- 
sonal sacrifices, and combined with the exercise of singular ability 
and business aptitude in its accomplishment, justify public appre- 
ciation of individual merit, then iudeed is the compliment about to 
be bes‘ owed by the citizens of Dublin on Dr. Gray for his eminent 
services in connection with the improved water supply of the city— 
now all but un fait accempli—most appropriately and happ'ly con- 
ceived. We need not remind our readers that we recorded tn extenso, 
from time to time, both the praceedings in the Corporate Assembly 
and the evidence adduced before the Roval Commissioner and the 
Parliamentary Committee, and that frum the embryo state of the 
Vartry project to its consunmation, Dr. Gray’s able arguments, and 
lucid, practical deductions in its favour, were called into requisition. 
Whatever may have been our misgivings at an earlier stage as re- 
garded ‘‘ capacity and cost,” we confess tu at least a suspicion of the 
possibility of error when we find in Dr. Gray—of whose mechanical 
gevius many an engineering professional might be proud—so stedfast 
an adherent to this as the most desiralJe source, all circumstances 
considered, and volunteering character and everything else to aid in 
its development. ‘hose who will take the trouble to glance over 
our past volumes and numbers for the current year, will see every 
reason to conclude that were it not for the immense perseverance 
and ability displayed by Dr. Gray, the bill now obtained for the im- 
proved supply wuuld, in all probability, have been thrown out by 
the opponents to the scheme, who mustered in goodly force and from 
first to last presented a most determined front; add to this the per- 
sonal inconvenience in attending weetings, both in London and here, 
experienced by an individual who has various other duties of a must 
responsible ani arduous character to perform, and which of necessity 
roust often have remained iu abeyance to the public duty so spiritedly 
undertaken, and it must be allowed by all, even the most inimical 
to the adopted source of supply, that at least a debt of gratitude is 
due to Dr. Gray. Though the proposed testimonial, however im. 
portant it may be, will scarcely prove commensurate with the value 
of the services rendered, we nevertheless hail it as a graceful tribute 
to merit, and have no doubt it will be modestly appieciated as such 
by the talented and earnest recipient. 
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With a pleasure equivalent to the regret previously experienced in 
our frequent records of the declining condition of Clontarf neigh- 
bourhood—in many respects so highly favoured by nature—do we 
now take occasion to make known the symptoms of a reactionary 
and progressive movement, which, comparatively slight though it be, 
is still worthy of appreciation, as a step in the right direction. In 
a recent notice we alluded to “ the antiquated mud and thatch struc- 
tures” on the main road, particularizing certain of them, and pro- 
mising, for the edification of such of our readers as have not had an 
opportunity of viewing them personally, to perpetuate their memory 
by illustration. However, the opportunity for so doing is happily 
passing away from usin one of the instances alluded to, owing to 
the speedy demolition of a block between M‘Knight’s, the grocer’s, 
and St. Edmund's (Mr. Lemon’s) to make way for a new and spa- 
cious thoroughfare between the Clontarf and the Howth roads, 
opening up on each side about half a mile frontage of most desirable 
building lots, and effecting ‘‘a short cut,” which must prove of great 
convenience to the inhabitants aloug each route. It is but due to 
the promoter to state, that this improvement is being carried out on 
the Howth estate, and we sincerely trust that Mr. Vernon will even 
at this the eleventh bour follow a good example, and raze those 
abominable eyesores that present themselves on his property, as also 
afford something like reasonable encouragement to capitalists to 
build suitable substitutes. Four the present we reserve the promised 
illustrations ! 
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NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH, STEPHEN’S-GREEN. 


Wrrurn the last few years an evident react’on has taken place in 
this city in the matter of ecclesiastical architecture, and not the 
Jeast important of the recent acquisitions will be, when completed, 
thenew Unitarian church in Stephen’s-green, to be erected from desi.:ns 
submitted in limited competition by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and 
Lanyon, architects. ‘The style will te Decorated Gothic, anda 
facade, some 60 feet in length and of picturesque broken outline, 
will be presented towards the Green, parallel to which will be placed 
the length of the church—a one-armed transept extending at right 
angles thereto, aud forming the letter L. inverted thus “1. The 
basement comprises boys’ and girls’ schools, each 28 feet by 24 feet, 
and provided with separate entrances ; a vestry or committee-room, 
$1 feet by 17 feet 3 inches, and other apartments, about 17 feet 
high from floor to floor of the church above, which is consequently 
elevated several feet over street level. and is approached thruugh a 
porch with spacious flight of steps and lobby. ‘The church has a 
nave, 55 feet 6 inches by 28 feet, separated by an arcade of three 
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arches from an aisle 14 feet wide, and from transept by a great archi, 
and is to be roofed with open timber framed trusses, &c., stained and 
varnished. A ladies’ retiring room and two staircases are situate 
off lobby in transept, and immediately over is the choir or organ 
gallery. At east end will be a large five-light elaborate traceried 
window, a fuur-light ditto in transept, and others in the nave. On 
elevation the transept will present a principal gable, at one extre- 
mity 62 feet high, flanked with buttresses, terminated with a 
floriated cross, and displaying the traceried window before described, 
also the entrance doorway leading to boys’ school and vestry at 
ground level (the corresponding entrance to girls’ school, with 
tracericd window above lighting the staircase to church, being in a 
smaller contiguous gable, 33 feet high); and at the other extremity 
will be the principal porch, surmounted by a handsome traceried 
parapet, and having a deeply moulded and recessed cinqfoil headed 
doorway. Between the principal and lesser gables will rise an 
octagonal belfry tower in two stages, with canopied niches in the 
upper, and terminated by a weathered spirelet—the remaining por- 
tion of the frontage above porch showing the traceried windows 
lighting aisle. Granite rubble stonework of best quality will be 
employed for the walling throughout, and Bath stone for dressings, 
&c. As may be perceived by our advertising columns, tenders are 
being sought for. 


WHY WE DO NOT PUBLISH TENDERS! 


In our own justification, and in answer to a frequently submitted 
question, we ure obliged somewhat specially to recur to this subject, 
and without hesitation put the saddle on the ripht horse. We find 
a general desire on the part of builders competing fur contracts, that 
the amounts of tenders should be communicated through our medium ; 
and in our desire to render in this, as in every other department 
comprehended within our province, every information, we sought to 
obtain them, but vainly. Now, why should this be in Jreland, 
whereas in England the professional organs of similar character each 
week contain particulars of such competitions, freely furnished by 
the architects or other officials concerned? Every builder who ex- 
pends his time or his money. or most probably both, estimating for 
a certain work, whether in public or limited competition, is (if un- 
successful) at least entitled to know on what principle the adverse 
decision (to him) was arrived at. In the former case we should be 
sorry to hold that if the competition for a contract work be open tu 
all, that, as a matter of course, the lowest tender should necessarily 
be accepted, however uncesirable either as to workmanlike compe- 
tency or solvency the proposer might be; but we do maintain that 
if a select few be named, that then the lorcest only should be accepted. 
In either case, however, when all is straight and right, the amounts 
of the tenders shculd, in justice to the competitors, and pro bono 
publico, be published, and we must again earnestly request of pro- 
fessional gentlemen and the secretaries of public bodies to forward 
sanie to this office. 


mr 
EMO PARK. 


Tue extensive alterations and additions to the Earl of Portarlington’s 
mansion at Emo Park are nearly completed—the latter comprising 
16 spacious and well-ventilated bedrooms, 13 feet 6 inches high, 
divided by an upper and lower corridor, 80 feet in length. On the 
upper storey, and at right angles with fhe main building, is a picture- 
gallery 187 feet long, lighted by seven lantern lights, terminating with 
conservatory, the roof of which is wrought iron and circular, and 
through this conservatory is the entrance from the mansion into 
the new wing. The storey under the gallery is divided into waiting- 
rooins, offices, and valets’ brushing-rvoms; the girth of the wing 
measuring 600 feet. 

A handsome circular saloon, 26 feet 6 inches diameter and 50 ft. 
high, is erected in the centre uf the mansion; it is lighted from a 
dome, with plate glass centre, of rich and beautiful design. ‘The 
ceiling of this apartment is divided into 16 panels, deeply coffered, 
the mouldings of which are fully enriched, and rosettes of different 
patterns are placed in each panel. A fully enriched Corinthian 


 entablature is supported by eight sienna marble pilasters, resting on 


pedestals of the same material, with white marble ba-es and mould- 
ings. The Corinthian capitals are wrought ia Keene's marble 
cement, beautifully polished. Between the pilasters are oval and 
square panels, richly ornamented; a festoon of flowers, also wrought 
in Keene's cement, is gracefully placed and tied over the oval panels, 
and dropping at either side—the under compartments being filled 
by four doors and four niches. ‘The architraves, pilasters, cunsoles, 
and entablatures are veined marble; the skirting all round is also of 
white marble, and richly moulded niches, with marble figures therein, 
6 feet 6 inches high, are introduced in the walls. The flours are 
laid in rich parquetrie to correspond with panels in dome, the Por- 
tarlington arms being beautifully executed in centre panel. The 
walls, ornamenta, mouldings, &c., in this saloon are finished in 
Keene's marble cemeut, and are highly polished. 
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The new drawingroom ceiling is most elaborately executed in 
stucco and richly gilt, the floors here also being laid in parquetrie, 
which, together with the flour of the saloon, are highly polished. 
The doors are solid mahogany, and all the window-sashes round 
the mansion are mahogany, filled with plate glass, and two panes in 
each. The cost of these improvements amounts to £7,000, in- 
eluding the gas works. Mr. William I. Caldbeck is the architect, 
and Mr. Thomas Connolly the contractor, who has also built the 
xas-house, chimney, and gas-tank, the latter 25 feet diameter by 
12 feet high. 


THE ORIENTAL BATH PROCESS.* 


First, the bather leaves his clothes in a private stall, closed by a 
curtain, having previously given his trinkets to the bath superinten- 
dent, who is responsible for anything that may be lust. ‘The bath 
costume is put on before leaving the dressing stall; and consists, 
for gentlemen, of a kind of coloured kilt, or large towel, fastened 
round the hips; and in the case of ladies a kind of toya ia used, de- 
-ecending from the shonlders like the ordinary bathing dress, and 
made according to the fancy of the wearer. 

As the floor is heated, it becomes necessary to put on wooden 
pattens before entering the next room, which is called the tepidarium, 
and is moderately heated. In imitation of the Turkish fashion, 
couches are provided in this room; but the Romans were not so 
luxurious, and contented themselves with sitting down. Here the 
bather remains until the perspiration begins to start, and then goes 
into the caldarium, or the hottest room, which is also called the 
sudatorium. Here he does not lie down, except during shampooing 
(or systematic kneading and pressing of the entire body). In Pompeii 
the caldarium was very long, and had hot-water baths at both encs, 
leaving an open space in the centre, for lifting weights, and going 
through other manly exercises; but the Turk likes to get all the 
exercise done for him, and accordingly never misses being shampoved. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this process is as necessary 
to an Englishman as it undoubtedly is to a Turk ; although fur those 
whose habits are unavoidably sedentary it cannot be too highly re- 
commended. An important part of the bath is the removal of a 
quantity of loose scales, which the moist hot atmosphere detaches 
from the skin ; and this is effected either by systematic hand rubbing, 
or (more expeditiously) by a kind of rough glove specially made for 
the purpose. This is done ufter the shampooing, and is followed by 
a thorough soaping with a froti: uf soapsuids, which is washed off by 
a succession of bowlfuls of warm water, mixed according to fancy in 
the basins of the lavatorium. ‘Then follows a process which is not 
Turkish, but which is recommended for this climate, namely, cold 
affusion, either by water lifted with the bowls provided for the pur- 
pose, or by the spray from a rain-douche, or the colamn-douche for 
those who are robust, and possess gond reaction. 

When this is not used, the Turkish system of remaining a consider- 
able time in the cooling-room must be followed in order to ensure 
the closing of the pores; but after a good douching no one need be 
afraid to go straight out of the bath, and engage in either business 
or pleasure, according to circumstances. I anticipate that this plan 
will be the most followed of all, especially by those to who time is 
an object; but those who desire to go through the whole Turkish 
process will not be disappointed ; nor can any one say that we have 
not met the wishes of those who have a desire for dry air at a high 
temperature, as a room has been specially added for medical use, 
which can be used by any bathers who desire it, after their own 
fashion ; but the company do not hold themselves responsible for any 
mode of bathing except that which they recommend. - 

Private rooms have alsu been added for the convenience of noviciates 
who may have prejudices against bathing in public, although we 
cannot understand how the frequenters of the public plunge baths of 
this country can have any scruples against a mode of bathing in 
which the bather is partially clothed during the entire process. 
Neither in sea-bathing nor in the public baths already established 
throughont the country is there anything approaching to the 
scrupulous delicacy which is observed in the ‘I'urkish bath. E. H. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AT a special business meeting held on the 26th July, in accordance 
with a requisition for the purpose of considering the report of the 
Committee of the Institute on the question of Architectural Ex- 
aminations, the following resolutions were passed :— 

‘That the Architectural Association expresses its general approval 
of the proposed regulations and curriculum as forwarded to it by the 
honorary secretaries of the Royal Institute of British Architects, but 
begs to submit tbat, in the opinion of its members, the following 
modifications in detail would, if adopted, prove improvements :— 

“Phat the titles of ordinary proficiency and honorable distinction 
should be modified, and senior and junior examination be substituted. 

“ That, to paragraph 4 on page 1, the following words be added, — 
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‘or such other books of tables as the Examiners, upon his application, 
shall allow.’ 

“That, except under ordinary circumstances, the Examiners ahall 
be exclusively men belonging to the architectural profession. 

‘**That 500 marks should be deducted from History and Literatare 
and added to Mathematics in the first examination. 

“That on page 8 the words - whose President or Secretary at the 
time when such distinction was adjudged sball have been a Fellow 
of the Institute,’ be omitted. 

‘That the third paragraph on page 4 should be revised or omitted, 
as the practical result seems to be that the larger number of marks 
a candidate obtains for answers the worse would be his position. 

“That a method should be adopted fur informing the unsaccessful 
candidates of the subjects in which they have fuiled, and possibly it 
might be advantageous to tell them the number of marks they 
obtained. 

‘That the scale of fees should be reversed: one guinea being 
payable for the first and two guineas for the second examination. 

‘*'Phat the declaration shoul! be modified; that the fact of a can- 
didate discontinuing his profession, or supplying materials with the 
knowledge of his client, should not occasion his removal from the 
list of passed cundidates. 

‘* That the secretaries be requested to communicate these resolutions 
| to the honorary secretaries of the Institute, and to the honorary sec- 
| retary of the Examination Committee.” 
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INSTITUTE OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


i On the 31st ult. and Ist inst. this body held at Sheffield meetings 
| for the transaction of business. Sir William Armstrong, the inventor 
| of the celebrated gun beariag his name, presided, and delivered an 
| inaugural address, in the course of which he said— 

“It is the iron, and not the golden age, which is the true age of 
| civilization ; and England has led the way in the march of progress, 
| chiefly through her skill and energy in producing this metal, and 
| applying it to mechanical purposes. Iron, unlike all other metals, 
| has three phases of existence—cast iron, wrought iron, and steel, 
‘each equally useful, and yet so different as to be virtually separate 
| metals. In the manufacture of steel, the town of Sheffield enjoys 

un unrivalled eminence, and our discussions on this occasion will 
naturally be directed to those various questions of peculiar interest 
which at present apply to that most useful product. J have hitherto 
spoken only of the mechanical arts as applied to the purposes of 
peace, but I have yet to refer to the darker side of the picture in 
speaking of their application to the purposes of war.” . 

Papers were read by Alderman Brown on “ The Manufacture of 
Steel Rails and Armour Plates ;” by Mr. Bessemer on “* The Mana- 
facture of Cust Steel, and its application to Constructive Purpoges ;” 
by Mr. Vickers (Naylor, Vickers, & Co., steel bell manufacturers), 
on ‘* The Effect of the Combination of Carbon with Iron in increas- 
ing or diminishing its Strength ;” and by Lieut.-Colonel Kennedy 
on ‘‘The Construction and Erection of Iron Piers and Superstruc- 
tures for Railway Bridges in Alluvial Districts.” Mr. Vickers, in 
the course of his paper, remarked that— 

‘‘The superior strength of cast steel cannot be better illustrated 
than by remarking that castings of steel, without hammering, roll- 
ing, or other means of mechanical compression, show a very high 
degree of strength and tenacity far above that of castings of any 
other metal in practical use. Advantage is taken of this property 
of cast steel to make bells of that material, one-third lighter than 
bronze bells of the same diameter; and this lighter steel bell will 
still bear double the breaking strain of the bronze one. Another 
superiority of steel castings is that they are not as liable as other 
metal to break when subjected to concussions during intense frost, 
us proved by the fact that cast steel bells are rung in Russia and 
Canada, where the thermometer ranges below 20 dega. under zero 
(Fahrenheit), without the least injury, while the heavier and thicker 
bronze bells could not be rung in the same temperature without 
cracking. The same properties have led to the manufacture of cast 
steel railway carriage and engine disc wheels, with tyres, in one 
solid body.” 
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THE CITY HALL. 


REFERRING to the decoration of this building which our readers hare 
already been made aware, through these columns, of being in progress, 
the Freeman, which not unfrequently, in its vigilance to record every 
local improvement, anticipates our intention—has the following :— 

“The interior of this splendid edifice has also been for some time past 
undergoing extensive repairs aud decorations. The great difficulty 
of reaching the interior of the dome, in order to decorate the ceiling, 
&c., has been successfully accomplished, and without accident, by 
Messrs. Eakins, of Upper Sackville-street. The panellings and 
lozenge-shaped compartments of the dome are coloured white, picked 
out with yellow on a blue ground. Although this colouring is 
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to resemble the colours of the sky, which a dome in miniature re- 
presents. The windows have been cleansed and painted, and the 
spaces in stone work all renovated. ‘I'o thecredit of the Corporation 
must be said that no great public building has undergone such 
material alterations as this, with less general detriment to the plan 
of the architect, and if Gandon himself were alive to see the building, 
he could scarcely find fault with the practical uses to which a large 
portion of the hall has been appropriated. The statues of Grattan, 
George III., Lucas, O'Connell, and Drommond, which have been 
encased, will be uncovered in a day or two, and thoroughly cleaned. 
The side doors leading to the offices have been painted in oak, and 
the general aspect of the hallis highly pleasing. We must reserve 
our highest praise for the manner in which the grand staircase of 
this fine civic structure has been embellished. The prevailing 
colour of the walls is blue, of a negative tint. The lantern lights 
have been painted and cleaned, and the figures on the slopes are 
finely brought out in imitation of cameo. Had the dome been de- 
corated in this way, the whole thing would be nearly faultless. Up 
stairs the committee rooms are painted in oak, and just ready for 
public use. Externally, the railings, barriers, gates, &c., &., are all 
being newly painted. Of the counc’! hall we have often spoken. 
When this contract is completed, the City Hall, both externally and 
irternally, may be pronounced to be in a fine state of preservation.” 


Siscellaneous. 


A VaxvAtism.—The attention of the guthorities is requested to 
tl e progressive destruction of the remains of the old de‘ences of Li- 
merick. Those walls with which so many important events are 
associated, and so much of the renown of Limerick blent, are gra- 
daally disappearing, demolished in some instances for the meanest 
and most miserable ends. It is said that they are pulled down piece- 
mea! to aid in the construction of sheds and piggeries; and that in 
the neighbourhood of the ever famous and ever glorious Black Bat- 
tery, where the Brandenburghers fell befure the native valour of 
Limerick men, the stones which their sacrificial blood consecrated 
are appropriated to the vulgar and vile uses named. There are 
¢ tizens living who remember when the summit of the ramparts was 
as broad as a carriage drive, but now we believe scarce a footpath 
ae to manifest the bulk of those bravely held walls.— dAfunster 

ews. 

Fxprorr or Raitway Materia To Inpra.—The activity which 
prevuiled last year in various branches of the iron trade is to some 
extent explained by the immense shipments made of materiel to 
India, on account of the vast railway works now in progress. It 
appears from an official return that last year no less than 234,710 
tons of materials were despatched to India of the collective value of 
£2,140,703, being the largest consignment made in any one year 
since the works were commenced. ‘I'he proportion of materiel taken 
by each company was as follows, omitting fractions :—East India, 
56,488 tons, of the value of £580,887; Madras, 88,345 tons, of 
the valae of. £296,842 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 25,971 tons, of the 
value of £236,365; Bombay, Boroda, and Central India, 82,981 
tons, of the value of £335,668 ; Scinde, 2,056 tons, of the value of 
£26,582 ; Punjab, 24,107 tons, of the value of £251,211; Indus 
Steam Flotilla, 1,240 tons, of the value of £17,215; Great Southern 
of India, 17,139 tons, of the value of £118,574; Calcutta and South 
Easiern, 6,088 tons, of the value of £74,174; Eastern Bengal, 
30,333 tons, of the value of £213,686. 

THe Census or Inetaxp.—Table IIf. presents the number of 
houses inhabited, uninhabited, and building in 1841, 1851, and 
1861, with the decennial increase or decrease bet ween the two latter 
periods, The number by which the inhabited houses had decreased 
for the ten years ending 31st March, 1851, was 282,616, or 21-27 
per cent, less than those recorded on the 6th June, 1841; while by 
the present inquiry we learn that the namber ot inhabited houses is 
993,283, and the decrease since 1851 is only 62,990, or 5-08 per 
cent. The namber of uninhabited houses in 1851 was 65,263, while 
in 1861 an examination of the same item shows but 39,972. In 
1841 there were 3,313 houses in process of building, in 1851 only 
1,868, and in 1861, 3,047. Taking the inhabited houses in 1841, 
thera were 1°11 families to each house; in 1851, 1:15 families; and 
in 1861, 114. The localities in which the house accommodation 
has decreased most are the counties uf Tipperary, Kilkenny, Meath, 
King’s, and Queen's, in which also the population has very largely 
decreased ; while there has been an increase of inhabited houses in 
the towns of Belfast and Carriékfergus, the County of Dublin 
(chiefly in the suburban districts of the metropolis), the cities of 
Cork, Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, and the counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Londonderry, and Sligo. 

Mecuasics WANTED.—We notice placards about this city from 
Liverpool employers for Dublin mechanics at liberal wages. Appli- 
cation is directed to the Clarendon-rvoms, Juln-strcet. 


Re-OPENING OF THK Tikatre Royar.—After a very unusually 
protracted recess, the doors of the Royal are about to be re-opened 
on the 19th inst., an engagement with Mr. Drew, an Irish comedian, 
of whom we have had occasion formerly to speak, being announced. 
On the 16th an operatic company, with powerful caste, and co:mn- 
prising Mddles. Titiens and Anna Whitty, Mesdames Lemaire, and 
Bellini, and Siznori Guiglini, Delle Sedte, Fallar, Ciampi, Bossi, 
Bellini, Cazaboni, and Mr. Swift, will make a first appearance. The 
repertoire comprises some old favourite operas, and Verdi’s last, 
** Un Ballo in Maschera.” 

Japanese Ants anp Manxvractures.—Dr. MacGowan has been 
delivering at the Exhibition building a series of highly interesting 
lectures on this subject, and illustrated them bya variety of curious 
articles, showing the mechanical skill and ingenuity of these people, 
especially in the working of metals. The lecturer also treated of 
those of India and China, and was most attentively listened to. 

Six JoHn VANBRUGH.—This architect, almost equally eminent 
as a dramatic poet, died in 1726. He was for some time Claren- 
cieux King of Arms, to which appointment, when he succeeded, 
Swift’s pun, was that he might now build houses. He was 
knighted at Greenwich, September 9, 1714, appointed Comptroller 
ofthe Royal Works, January 6, 1715, and Surveyor to the Works 
at Greenwich, August 17, 1716. The bespattering of flippant 
wit with which he was loaded by Walpole and others may be 
properly contrasted to the opinion of Sir Joshna Reynolds, who 
says, ‘‘ In the buildings of Vanbrugh, who was a poet as well as 
an architect, there is a greater display of imagination than we 
shall find, perhaps, in any other; and this is the ground of the 
effect we feel in many of his works, notwithstanding the faults 
with which many of them are charged. For this purpose Van- 
bragh appears to have had recourse to some principles of the 
Gothic architecture, which, though not so ancient as the Grecian, 
is more so to our imagination, with which the artist is more con- 
cerned than with absolute truth. To speak of Vanbrugh in the 
language of a painter, he had originality of invention; he under- 
stood light and shadow, and had great skill in composition. To 
support his principal object, he produced his seeond and third 
groupes or masses.” Again he says, ‘‘ This is a tribute which a 
painter owes to an arehitect, who composed like a painter, and 
was defrauded of the due reward of his merit by the wits of his 
time, who did not understand the principles of composition in 
poetry better than he, and who-sknew little or nothing of what 
he understood perfectly, the general ruling principles of architec- 
ture and painting. Vanbrugh's fate was that+of the great 
Perrault. Both were the objects of the petulant sarcasms of 
factious men of letters, and both have left some of the fairest 
monuments which, to this day, decorate their several countries; 
the facade of the Louvre; Blenheim and Castle Howard.” 
Walpole, who was content to live in a barbarous den at Strawberry 
Hill, says of this truly great architect, “‘ He seems to have hol- 
lowed quarries rather than to have built houses.” This author 
also attributes St. Julin’s Church Westminster, to Vanbrugh, in 
his notice of him, though at another place he assigns it to Archer. 

Tie AUSTRIAN EnGtneens’ Union have forwarded us 
their prize list for the ensuing year. They offer two prizes—one 
of 400 German dollars, and a second of 200 dollars—for an his- 
torical and theoretical account of the latest roofs of wood and 
iron, beginning at eight fathoms, up to the largest accomplished 
width of span. Two other prizes of like amount are offered for 
an historical, statistical, and critical account of the apparatus 
and means used for greasing railway carriages. Competitors for 
these prizes must send in their contributions before the end of 
October, 1862. Persons wishing to compete for these prizes 
should apply for prize lists to the Ingenieur-Verein, Vienna.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Our Cotnack.—The recent inquiry of Mr. Potts, in the House 
of Commons, as to the appointment of a new resident engraver to 
her Majesty's Mint, seems to us—who have taken especial interest 
in matters relating to the coinage—to merit notice, and we trust 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will think so too. There is, 
as we have repeatedly shown, too mueh reason to be dissatisfied 
with the metal'ic currency of Great Britain. It is the growth of a 
great number of years, and presents many faults and incongruities, 
apart from the deterioration of age and hard work. If, now, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would only take the initiative in or- 
ganizing a decimal system of coinage, and appoint an engraver to 
the Mint, who would be able and willing to furnish new, unique, 
and beautiful designs for it, of what an admirable measure of social 
reform would he not be the parent? Or if a committee were ap- 
pointed, consisting of sazants and practical men, empowered to 
examine into the defects of the existing coinage, and to suggest 
improvements in it, what good might not be effected? Probably, 
however, the hon. member fur Barnstaple has other and equally good 
propositions to make on the subject, and we, at all events, shall 
await with anxious intercst the next motion made by him respecting 
it.— Lechantcs’ Digasine 
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PAHISIAN WORKMEN.—The industrial population of the 
French capital has long held the highest rank as an agzregate 
of artistic workpeople, having great adaptation to their calling in 
consequence of natural and ancillary circumstances. The popular 
development of the fine arts, the schools, the daily appliance of 
science to industry, the neighbourhood and relation to many dif- 
ferent works of art, form a kind of ensemble of instruction which 
imperceptibly penetrates the whole industrial class, and gives a 
notable precocity and singular vivacity of intelligence to the ope- 
rative enfansde Paris. When able to earn high wages, the Paris 
urtizan and his family, if possessing the natural characteristics of 
econoiny and decent deportment, are also able to accomplish much 
with their money. It is culculated that the ordinary rents paid 
by the working clasa in Paris are far higher, often double, than 
the cost of the same acecmmodation in Lordon. Fuel is also 
about double the price, and meat much dearer. So those three 
items being indispensable, we can understand how it is that these 
metropolitan workpeople aré generally reduced to a decidedly 
lower scale of subsistence, comfort, and enjoyment, than their 
English competitors. Everything in the way of clothing is like- 
wise higher in price, as also are coffee, sugur, and some other 
little necessary luxuries. Tea is unknown, and the entry duty 
on provisions raises the price considerably. Here we doubticas 
find the cause why fubricution of articles of luxury, requiring ar- 
tistic manipulation, and yielding more gain to their makers than 
articles of necessity, furms the vast and most profitable depart- 
ment of Parisian industry.— Dublin University Magazine. 

Brier Letrers.—The poct Rogers used to tell a story of the 
brevity of Talleyrand's correspondence ; foronce a lady wrote to hin 
in hiyh-flown terms of yrief, informing him of the death of her hus- 
band, and expecting a letter of condolence in return; but the only 
answer Was: 

* Helas, Madame! 
Votre affectionne, etc., 
TALLEYRAND.” 
In less than a year the same lady wrote that she had married 
again, to which the laconic reply was: 
‘Oh, ho, Madame ! 
Votre affectionne, eic., 
TALLEYRAND.” 

Equally laconic, and more kindly, were the letters that passed 
hetween Garrick’s widuw and Edmund Kean, after the old lady had 
seen the latter's performance of a part in which her husband was 
inatchless :—‘* My dear sir: You can't play Abel Drugger. Yours 
faithfully, C. Gannuick.” “ My dearmadame: I kuow it. Yours 
faithfully, Epaunp KEAN.” 

LABOURERS’ Dweutixcs.—The only new feature connected with 
the administration of the Land Improvement Acts during the year 
has been the passing of the Act 23 Vic., c. 19, authorising loans for 
the erection of dwellings for the labouring classes in Ireland. On 
the passing of this act the instructions for the guidance of the com- 
missioners were approved by your lordships. On receiving their 
lordships’ approval the Board designed four sets of suggestive plans, 
and framed a gencral specification of works for the information of 
applicants, showing the mode of erection which they considered most 
suitable, and the cost of which was not likely to exceed the amount 
sanctioned by your lordships in paragraph 3 of the instructions. 
Although their plans, specitications, and estimates, together with 
the instructions, have been printed and extensively distributed 
thraughout the country, only twelve applications for Joans fur the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings have as yet been received by the 
Jyoard ; but probably several, in addition, may still be applied for 
during the preseut year. 

Fauna Buitpixnes. — The several totals comprehend 299 Joana, 
amounting to asum of £80,360, which have been sanctioned to 
proprietors for the erection of farm-buildings, of which 142 luans, 
amounting to £61,660, have been completed in the undermentioned 
counties, viz.:—Antrim, £1,050 ; Carlow, £1,200 ; Cavan, £1,200; 
Cork, £7,200; Clare, £950; Donezal, £650; Down, £1,000; 
Dublin, £2,400; Fermanagh, £100; Galway, £2,900; Kercy, 
£1,650; Kildare, £2,980; Kilkenny, £1,040; King's County, 
£350; Limerick, £4,500; Longford, £1,000; Louth, £1,100; 
Londonderry, £1,159; Mayo, £5,810; Meath, £1,200; Queen's 
County, £2,050; Roscommon, £4,730; Sligo, £1,890; Tip- 
perary, £6,230; Tyrone, £950; Westmeath, £850; Wexford, 
£550, Wicklow, £900. ‘Total, £57,610. Of the remaining 47 
loans for fatm buildings which have been sanctioned, 14, amounting 
to £4,850, bave not been proceeded with, and do not, therefore, 
appear in the table, which includes 15 loans, amounting to £4,850, 
for buildings commenced during the vear 1860. The other loans 
stated therein have reference to works of previous years, 

Puniic Tastimontats aNxp Stratucs.—The number of public 
statues and testimonials, either propo-ed or in progress at the pre- 
sent moment, to the memory of public men recently deceased is 
nore remarkable than af any other period. Among those in progress 
to commemorate the services of distinguished s:atesmen may be 
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mentioned one to the memory of Lord Melbourne in marble to be 
erectel on the north side of St. Paul's; another of the late Lord 
Macaulay at Cambridge; a literary institute and statue to Earl 
Dalhousie at Calcutta; a statue to Lord Elphinstone, and a memo- 
rial to Count Cavour. <A military statue and trophy to the Duke of 
Wellington, twelve feet high, in bronze, will shortly surmount the 
Wellington column, erected forthe purpose at Liverpool, and statues 
to Havelock and in honour of Sir H~pe Grant, are proposed in the 
places where they were bern. Statues to the eminent engineers 
Robert Stephenson and Isambard Brunel are being executed by 
Baron Marochetti, to be placed oppoxite Palace-yard. Another 
statue, in addition to the one at the Euston station, is about to be 
erected to George Stephenson at Newcastle, and one is talked of to 
the late Mr. J. Locke Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament, is to have an effigy in Westminster Abbey. 
An architects’ travelling fund is to be established in honour of the 
Jate Mr. Pugin. In the religious would two commemorative mona- 
ments have just been inaugurated to Dr. Watts and James Mont- 
gomery, and another is dedicated to Bunyan. Sir Hugh AIvddleton, 
the projector of the wealthy New River Company, and who is said 
to have died in penury, is to have a drinking fountain erected to 
his memory at Islington. Dr. Baily, the late phyrician to the court, 
is also to have a statue. Among the most recently proposed testi- 
monials, apart from statucs, are those of the Right Hon. Milner 
Gilson and Mr. Braidwood. : 

Tut Bui.pens’ Srrix*.— Wednesday, the 7th inst., the period 
of two years expired for which the master builders had entered into 
their bond of association, leaving thein fiee either to cease or renew 
their connexion with the association. A deputation from the masons’ 
committee accordingly wWited on following day upon the firm of 
Messrs Waller & Son, the extensive contractors of King’s-road, 
Chelsea, to ascertain the final decision of the firm upon the question 
of the compromise. The result of this interview was the abandun- 
ment of the hour system, aud the unconditional acceptance of the 
terms of the compromise by that firm, the only stipulation on their 
part being that as far as possible they should receive back their old 
workmen. ‘his firm require the services of about niuety masons, 
sixty of whom will commence work this dav, and the rema‘nder in 
a few days. The Society of Amalsamated Engineers yesterday paid 
in their first trade gift to the strike cominittee, and considerable sume 
were received from other sccicties. 

Tuk Broken Panu.—M. Bastiat, a French political economist, 
writes amusingly on the indiscretion of capital, He takes the case 
of a broken pane of glass by way of example. Jacques Bonhomme, 
as he calls him, is the sufferer. One day the son of this worthy 
citizen breaks a pane of glass, and he is very angry in consequence ; 
but the neighbours hasten to make the consoling reflection that 
“it is an ill wind that blows nobody yood.” Such accidents do 
good to industry. Everybody must live. What would become of 
glaziers if windows were not broken? Such is the form of theo- 
retic error that taints popular reasoning. ‘‘ Supposing that six 
francs are required to repair the damage, if it is meant that the 
accident brings six francs to the glazier, and encourages his in- 
dustry to the extent of six francs, I srrant it readily; the reasoning 
is just. The glazier comes, he finishes the job, he pockets six 
francs, rubs his hands, and in his heart blesses the mischievous 
urchin. Zhis is what is scen. But if, by way of inference, it be 
concluded, as it is tuo often, that it is a good thing to break win- 
dows—that it makes money circulate--that the re-ult is an encou- 
rayement to industry in general—I am obliged to ery Aalt/ Your 
theory stops at whut is seen, it takes no account of whal is not seen. 
It is not seen that since our ciiizen has spent six francs on one 
thing, he cannot spend them on another. It is not seen that if he 
had not had that pane of glass to replace, he would have replaced, 
for example, his shoes now down at heel, or would have placed 
another book in his library. In short, he would have made of 
these six francs some use which now he cannot make. Let us, 
then, make the reckoning of industry in general. The pane of plass 
being broken, the industry of the glazier is encouraged to the ex- 
tent of six frances; that is what is seen. If the window had not been 
broken, the industry of the shoemaker —or some other—would have 
been encouraged to the extent of six francs; that ts what ts not seen. 
As Jacques Bonhommne forms part of society, it must be concluded 
that society has lost the value of the broken pane. Hence, by a 
process of generalising, we arrive at the conclusion—“* Society loses 
the value of objects uselessly destroyed; to break, to destroy, to 
dissipate, is not to encourage the national industry ; or, more briefly 
destruction is not profit. The reader,” proceeds Bastiat, “ must 
try to establish clearly that there are not two persons only, but 
three, in the little drama to which | have called his attention. The 
first, Jacques Bouhomme, represents the consumer reduced by de- 
struction to one enjoyment instead of two. ‘The second, the glazier, 
shows us the producer whose industry is encouraged by the acci- 
dent. The third is the shoemaker, or any other craftsinan,- whose 
industry is discouraged to the same extent by the same cause. It 
is the third person who is always kept in the shade, and who, per- 
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sonifving what ts nut seen, is a necessary element in the problem. | 


It is he who shows us how absurd it is to see a profit in a destruc- 
tion. It is he who will soon teach us that it is not less absurd to 
see a profit in a restriction, which is, after all, only a partial de- 
struction.” 

Oug Mimerat WEALTA.—The value of the minerals raised in 
1860 was £26,404,459, against £24 ,226,526 in the preceding year 
—increase, £2,177,933. The value of the tin, copper, lead, silver, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Street Liguttnc.—IJt has been ascertained 
that by placing near the flame ordinary cas burners a receptacle 
containing cval naptha, the brilliancy of the light is much increased. 
An invention based upon this principle is already the subject of a 
patent vested in a public company. ‘The patentees state that by the 
use of their process a saving of one-half may be made in the expense 


_ of lighting by gas. ‘To test the aceuracy of this assertion, experi- 


ments have just been made in London, under the authority of the 


zinc, pig-iron manufactured from the ores of those, metals raised | Commissioners of Sewers. Moorgate-street was selected for the trial, 
during the period was £16,939,717, against £15,447 086 —increase, | there being in it few shops, and only one or two private lamps. 
£1,492,661 ; of other minerals and metals, £170,927 in 1860, , The lamps experimented upon were twelve in number, six upon the 
against £95,000 in 1859; and of coals, £20,010,674 in 1860 against | western side, fitted in the ordinary way with burners, and consuming 
£17,994,941 in 1859, thus showing the aggregate value of our upon the average five cubic feet of gas an hour, and six upon the 
metals and ininerals when brought into ihe ordinary commercially | eastern side, fitted with burners, having attached to them the appa- 


marketable condition to have ben £37,121,318 in 1860, ayainst 
£33,537,020 in the preceding year—the increase being equal to 
£3,584,291. Mr. Hunt's volune has this year been enriched by 
the appending of a general statement of the progress of Britirh 
mineral industry since the publication of the statistics was con- 
menced.— d/ining Journal. 

The Commissioners of Public Works, in preparation for her Ma- 
jesty’s visit, are placing on the raised portion uf Carlisle Pier, im- 
mediately under the shed, a series of seats, six in number, each 
about two feet wide, and the riser of each about one foot above the 
other. ‘They will fourm a concave on either sid3 of the part left 
open for the gangway or landing place frum the steamer, branching 
off to theright and left about 150 feet on either side, thus afford- 
ing an excellent view to those occupying them. The portion of the 
railway next the usual landing place wili be platfurmed over to the 
extent of 75 or &0 feet, 80 as to give a yreater area for placing the 
gilleries. Then immediately opposite the open space, and on the 
part of the pier usually employed as the place for embarking, there 
will be another gallery erected parallel to the copii g of the railway. 

A PHorocrapiic Macuixk.—A Lyons news} aper says that a 
machine has just arrived from America which is capable of printing 
4,000 photographic proofs in an hour from the same negative. ‘Ihe 
papr used is said to be prepared with gelatine and impregnated 
with iodine of silver mixed with other substances, which endow it 
with extraordinary sensibility. It is then rolled on a‘cylinder, and 
unrolled, when in the machine, by clock-work, so that each portion 
remains about a second opposite to the negative, which during the 
movement on the paper is covered by a lid worked by the same 
machinery. The sun's rays are brought to bear upon the original 
in a concentrated forin by means of a powerful leus. The result is 
said to be that photographs which, by the ordinary process, cost at 
least 1f. 50c. each, can be produced at the rate of a sou each. 

Tron AND SrekeEL.—A process has been invented by Mr. William 
Longmaid for an improvement in the manufacture of iron and steel, 
which consists in the introduction during the operation of puddling 
of a small quantity of gold, which is diffused throughout the mass, 
and which is said to confer extraordinary durableness. If the re- 
sults allezed should be substautiated by sufficient trials, there seems 
a probability that it will have an important influence on the manu- 
facture of artillery, ships’ plates, anchor cables, and all these por- 
tiuns of railway plant in which tenacity is most essential. 

Tne Turkisu Batu an ANTIDO'E TO DruxkuxNess.—Patients 
suffering from the effects of that fertile source of illness—intempe- 
rance—often have recourse to the bath, and as the blood is usual.y 
the seat of disease in this case, no remedy is yet known so effective. 
It enables the sufferer to inhale in an increased degree the legitimate 
stimulant of the body, oxygen ; the blood is so purified by the pro- 
cess, that health is restored, the craving appetite for strong drink 
ceases, and a relish is felt for a purer and ten times more a-reeable 
exhilaration. The blood, having deposited the nourishment ob- 
tained from the food on the tissues of the body, receives, in return- 
ing, the impurities rendered soluble by the oxygen obtained through 
the lungs and skin. ‘These effete materials are afterwards eliminated 
by the various organs provided fur that purpose. The more com- 
plete the oxydation is, the more perfectly will these functions be 
performed, and the more completely will the system be rid of its 
impurities. But when spirits are taken, the oxygen, instead of 
entering into combination with the effete matter, has a greater 
chemical affinity for alcoho], and combines with it in preference. 
This being often repeated, it is easy to conceive that the system 
will become clogged with its impurities, and this, together with the 
reaction after the undue stimulus of the spirits, gives the drunkard, 
when sober, that horrible feeling of depression and languor, and 
consequent craving for fresh excitement. 

Artistic Desiaxa ror Watcnges.— A number of new and artistic designs 
for the embellishment of watches have been invented and exhibited by Mr. J. 
W. Benson, of 83 and 34, Ludgate Hill, and 46 and 47, Cornhill, who has ex- 
erted himself with commendable success to provide, in this particulur branch 
of manufacture, the union of taste and usefulness so striking in the productions 
of the French artificers, The recent progress in the art of watchmaking In 
England 18 owing to the enterprise and industry of several gentlemen, who are 
Dow ig ping a just reward for their Ingenuity. Amongst these Mr. Benson 
holds « prominent position, and his designs may therefore be recomincnded to 
the notice of the pyblic."~— Luily Teleyraph. . 


ratus of the patentees, and consuming two and a half cubic feet an 
hour. The experiment extended over 30 nights. The burners with- 
, out the apparatus consumed about 4°39 cubic feet per hour; while 
' the burners with the apparatus consumed only 2-09 cubic feet per 
hour. ‘The district inspector of the commission, who saw the 
| lamps nightly, reported his opinion that the light given was per- 
| fectly equal, an opinion in which be is supported by residents of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Heywood, the engincer of the commission, 
who principally conducted the experiments, is, however, inclmed to 
think that the Jights are not quite equal in intensity. [le states 
that three cubic feet of gas, carburetted by means of the naptha, are 
equal to five cubic feet of gas not caiburetted. On this assumption 
he shows that by the adoption of the new process, the reduction of 
the cost of each Jamp a year wou'd be 20s. and tliat there being 
2,825 lamps in the city, the annual saving of £2,825 might be 
effected. 

BARRACKS AND Hots.—Within the last 20 years there has 
been expended on barrack, huts, &c.:—At Colchester, £117,757 ; 
at Pembroke, £61,241 ; at Shoeburyness, £84,927; at Shorncliffe, 
£210,292; at Hythe, £26.864; at Fleetwood, £13,380. Much 
further expenditure is proposed, and has been approved by the go- 
vernment— £50,000 for cavalry barracks at Colchester; £27,000 
for additional accommodation and works and a church at Shoebury- 
ness; £4,000 at Shorncliffe, and about thesame sum at Ilythe, and 
at Fleetwood £10,000 for purchase and alteration of bath house, 
&c., nearly £10,000 more for hut encampments, and in a future 
year £18,000 for permanent barrack and hospital. 

Frencit PuoToGRAPHERS AND THE EXxulBITION OF 1862.— 
The French photographers are disposed to resent warmly the pro- 
posed classification of photography. ‘The Paris correspondent of a 
daily contemporary remarks :—‘' The French commission for the 
exhibition of 1862 has prepared forms of application for intending 
exhibitors, and has appointed seven places in Paris for their distri- 
bution. The chief office is in the Palais de I'Industrie. In cou- 
nection with this subject, I may mention that the photographers 
here ure exceedingly displeased with what they understand to be the 
decision of the English commission relative to the classification of 
their productions with the instruments by means of which they are 
produced. ‘Ihey say very pertinently that silks are not put with 
looms but with similar products, and therefore that photographs 
should be placed with engravings and lithographs. Some of the 
best photographers declare that they will not exhibit unless an 
alteration is made in the plan. Perhaps the matter only requires a 
little explanation, and I therefore merely report facts for the con- 
sideration of the commission.” 
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TENDERS 


For the erection and completion of a manse for the Rev. Mr. Burns, 
P.M., in Wexford, from designs by Mr, Richard Pierce : — 


Redmond... vee ... £649 0 0 
O'Connor... vee -- 600 0 O 
Pierce (accepted) ave .- 600 0 0 
Willis ose sv .. 695 0 0 


To CoRRESPONDERNTAR.—T. B., Thomastown (We could not undertake to wado 
through such « production); T. F., Blackburn (We are unable individually 
to recommend at present; the better course js an adverusemcut). 


— 
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NOTICE. 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Rog, Printer and Publisher, 42, Mabwot-stTucet, 
DUBLIN. 
fee” NOTICE.—All Communications. respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, §c., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Pablisher of the 
Dusan Burton,” 42, MABBOT-STRERBT. All other Communt- 
cations should be addressed to the ‘Proprietor and Editor," 17, 
| Lower GARDINERB-STREET. 
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Ne Batance Rotitwwa BRIDGE. 
KENNY'S PATENT. 

The undersigned beg to call the attention of En- 
gineers and the Public to the above description of 
Upening Bridge, us now being constructed for the 
entrance to the St. George's Dock, Custom-house 
Quay, Dublin, for the Board of Works, which will be 
found superior to the ordinary Swivel Bridge, both 
in point of simplicity of Construction and Cost. 

Plans and Specifications furnished, and Licenses 
granted on application to 

TURNER AND GIBSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, BALL's-BRIDGE, 
DUBLIN. 


Iron Founders, Plumbers, ie. 
UPPER ann COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
PATENT GaLvanizeD Iron, and 
GALVANIzEp TINNED Inox, CornuGcaTeD and PLAIN; 


Also 
Patent Galvanized and Galvanized Tinned Tiles. 
Estimates and Drawings furnished for Iron Houses, 
Churches, Roofs, Sheds, Stores, &c. 

All sorts of Iron Work Galvanized. 
MERCHANTS AND SHIPPEKS SUPPLIED. 
Works—LIMEHOUSE anp BIRMINGHAM. 

O Hces—6la, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


N 


| RON CASTINGS.—Castincs of 
every description for Gas and Water Companies, 
Millwrights, Builders, Plumbers, &c., made at 
SEVILLE IRON WORKS, SEVILLE-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


OOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING 
MACHINES.—These Machines are used upon 
the principal railways of Great Britain, and are un- 
rivulled for accuracy. Specimens may be seen, and 
every infurmation obtained from 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 
Agents for Ireland, 
11 & 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
HWEET LEAD—in Sheets or cut to 
any dimensions—and Lead Pipe of the best 


quality. MAURICE BROOKS,  Sackville-place, 
Dublin, 


Statuary, Marbles, Cements. 


Plaster of Paris. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
TUPPER & COMPANY, 
614, MOORGATE STREEC, LONDON, E.C. 
Prices delivered in London. 

N.B A Discount to the Trade, Builders, &. 


Galvanized or Lead service Pipe, Brass Ball Valves Bib Cocks, & 


ALVANIZED WROUGHT IRO 
CISTERNS. 


Jolin'’s Patent Stucco 


G 


Roman Cement, Cement. 
Portland Cement. Keene's Patent Marble 
Putent Mastic Cement. Cement. 


GAS APPARATUS FOR LIGHTING Of the best quality, to be had of 


U : : r 
eA ag tar ALMON RIGE, AND CO. 

e tention to their PATENT GAS APPARATUS,| Also Crown, Sheet, and Plate Glass; Fire Bricks, 
by means of which Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's | Tiles, &c ; Painters’ and Plasterers’ Brushes. 

Mansions, Out-offices, and Farm-steadings can be} Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 

brilliantly lighted with Gas, at wn expense much less | Sraxt MILLS AND ManuractorY—CROWN-ALLEY, 

than from oil or candles. It is also well adapted for Established, a.p. 1780. 

lighting Towns, Villages, Milla, Public Eatablish-| —£ — (ee 

ments, &c. ; ? TO ARCHITECTS AND GENTLEMEN HAVING 

ey Rsrghhic seksi ely so nee tigi MANSIONS IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 

uantity o lw 4 ic wl) uncy o vo nee, T YOVNT 
the light far exceeds that used in the principal wie AMES HOGAN AND SONS, 
of Ireland, and its purity is such as is only found in| Stucco PLASTEREKS, GENERAL CEMENT WORKERS, 

Homz-MADE GAS. Mopr.iers, &¢, 

In districts where Coal is scarce and Peat plentiful, "168, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 

Gas from Peat can be economically manufactured by | Beg leave to state that they are prepared to under- 

J. E. and Co.’s Apparatus, which is compact, inex-|t#ke Contracts in the above line. Ornaments for 

pensive, and so simple in construction that any |Cornices and Centre Pieces for Ceilings supplied. 

labourer or farm servant of common intelligence can | Fronts for Houses done in Portland or Roman 
inanage it. Cement at first cost price. Country Orders strictly 

J. EDMUNDSON aypv CO. will have pleasure in | attended to, und first cluss workmen sent to ull parts 
waiting upon any gentleman who desires to know | of the Kingdom. 

the-coet-of (he ection: OF Gas Woree ee I Pens C= ct Lick Axe cx =< 

or otlicr establishment, and will be prepured to sub- WILLIAM GIBLAN, PLAIN AND 

mit, free of expense, an estimate for the work. © ORNAMENTAL PLASTERER AND ARCHITECTURAL 

Gas ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND IvoNsONGERS, | MopeLLer, 29, GREAT BRUNSWICK-ST., DUBLIN. 
84, 85, and 36, CAPEL-STREET, DUBLIN. This establishment is the only one in Ireland that 

s “ has a variety of Colossal Statucs, Groups, busts and 
HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, DUBLIN. Vases, Basso, Mezzo, and Alto Relievo Antique Sub- 

\ ESSRS. ‘TURNER anv GIBSON, |Jects; Centres, Cornices, éc. 

Manufacturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, C. W. G. has purchased the stock of the late Agent 

Fruit Houses, Pine Pits, ete. to the Patent Siliceous Stone Company. 

ORNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, P.S.—Men sent to all parts of the Kingdom. 
Trellises, Flower Stands, Vases, efe. BEST CEMENTS. 

Granp Entrance Gates, Guard Railings, Farm ; aie 
Gates, Hurdles, and Strained Wire Fencing, ete | }}OMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 

Iron Roors for Railway Stations, Breweries, Gas CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
Works, and Farm Buildings, ete. 10, Str Jouy’s- Quay, Duss, 

Warmixa & VENTILATING Dwelling Houses, Prisons,| Grorar Hotes and Co. are constantly supplied 
Conservatories, Mills, and Public Buildings, ete.;| with the above matcria!s of genuine quality, direct 
House, Laundry, Cooking, and Steaming Appa- | from the best manufacturers. Also Sewerage Pipes, 
ratus. Junctions, Bends, &c. 

Brivers, Grrners, Tron Lattice, Bowstring, Suspen- | —— ee 
en, Fates Leronag Kolling, and Swivel Bridges, | (YHIMNEY PIECES— in Italian, Bel- 
an oor Ts 

; gian, Irish, and English Marble; Enamelled Slate, 

T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their work, | ang Cast Iron: suitable for Drawing-rooms, Dining- 
to the Iron Conservatories, Heating, etc., us erected c 

“ : rooms, Bed-rooms, &c. <A very large Stock to select 

at the RoyaLt Botanic Garpens, Kew; the INxen from. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-place, Dublin 

Cincite Botanic, Recent’s Park; CHeLtTeNuAm: . ee eee wad bana 

ViIcKREGAL LopGE; GLASNEVIN; and various Works PATENT SILICA CEMENT. 

by them throughout the United Kingdom. RCHITECYS and BUILDERS are 

WILLIAM TURNER, Lay grb _ td bp pe aah = Parken 

~y , . , more Sand than Portland, works with greater facility. 

XMANTOWN FOUNDRY & IRON and dries of a perfectly uniform color (that of Caen 

WORKS, stone.) It is entirely free from the efflorescence of 

- 108, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. . nitre, which disfigures work executed in Portland or 
Cast-Iron Girvenrs, Plain and Ornamental! PiLcars, | Roman cements. 

Moulded and Plain Gutrers, Tank Plates, Gas Retorts| A speeimen can be seen at No. 80, Bankside, 

and Pipes, Kitchen Range Work, Millwright, Cast-| Southwark, Messrs. J. NEWTON & CO, of whom it 

ings, Balconies, Brackcts, Staircase Ballusters, etc., yg f be procured, or dircet from the manufacturer, 
rege ea A large variety of Models for the above Fee Orchard House Cement Works, Black- 
in stoc wall, E. : 
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Oils, Colours, Glass, &e. 


, 
MANNLN'S Wholesale and Retail 
Dxve, On, Corour, and ee 
2, GREAT BRUNSWICK ee 
(near D‘Olier-street.) . 
Cattle Medicine of all kinds. 


N.B.—Every article is warranted genuine, and at 
the lowest price. : 


$$ 
LATE GLASS, Prer axp Crier 


Giasses, of the largest dimensions, SivERED; 
and all sizes, SiLvVeneD and UNsILVERED, for mirrors, 
Fun = * 


sushes, and shop fronts. 
91 ann 93, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. _ 


WALTER BURKE, 
\W LN DOW GLASS for Dwelling 
Houses, Out-offices, Conservatories, £c., with 
alarge assortinent of Plate Glass Mirrors, ee 
MAURICE BROOKS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


NION PLATE GLASSCOMPANY. 
The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manu- 
factured by this company, can be had at the of the 
lowest in the market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 
H. SIBTHORPE anv SON, 
Agents for Ireland, 
11 axp 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. ~ 


- SHIPWRECKS—IRISH LIFE BOATS. 


APPEAL TO DUBLIN, 


oe 


Hh ITE Commirree or MANAGEMENT 
have to state that they have recently expended 
uearly £7,000 on the following Irish Life- viz.: 


PoRrkUsn, WICKLOW, DUNGARVAN, 
GrooMsvokt, AKKLOW, AupMORE, 
TYRELLA, CAnloRE, YuuGnraL, 
NEWCASTLE, WeXPuRD, ‘| Baturcorroy, 
DUNDALK, Rosslare, WestrukRt. 
DroGgneDa, CARNSORE, ; 
SKERRIES, TRAMORE, 


During the past year the Institution has also in- 
curred expenses amounting to £10,545 on various 
Life-boat Establishments on different parts of the 
cousts of the United Kingdom. 

During the sume period the Society has also granted 
£1,108 15s. 5d., as awards for saving 499 persans 
from a large number of shipwrecks on our coasts; a 
most satisfactory result, and clearly showing how 
much has becn accomplished by the well-directed 
efforts which the Life-boat Institution has brought 
to bear on this humane cause. This great and na- 
tional work has, however, only been accomplished 
by the Society incurring further liabilities to the ex- 
tent of £3 834. 

With so sacred an object in view as the Rescue of 
our fellow-creatures from an appalling death by Ship- 
wreck, it might be supposed that the Nationa Lire- 
Boat Institution had cluims which would come home 
to the heart of every one in this at muritime 
country. Such, it may be hoped, will be the case as 
its operations become more generally known, and 
thus an abundant harvest, not only of popular sym- 
pathy but of general pecuniary support, will be the 
permanent result. 

The Committve of this Institution do not, therefore, 
hesitate to solicit most carnestly the support of the 
people of the Crry or Deity and its environs, in aid 
of the benevolent objects of the Nationat Lirr-poat 
Ixsritution. They cannot but sympathise with the 
vigorous efforts now being made by this Socicty to 
save the lives of shipwrecked crews. Their he'p 
was never more needed than at the t time, 
when, through the extraordinary ex the So- 
ciety has made within the past few years, it has now 
One Hundred and Eight Life-boats under its manage- 
ment, for the maintenance of which, in a state of 
thorough efficiency, a large permanent annual income 
is absolutely necded, if its humane mission is to be 
perpetuated. 

Contributions are thankfully received by the follow- 
ing Members of the Dublin Branch of the Institution: 


Cart. Anuotr, R.N., Hon. Secretary. 
Cart. MACLEAN, R.N., 22, Blessington-street. 

Lixut. TuLiy, R N., Seville-place. 

Lieut. Hurcmison, R.N., Harbour House, Kingstown. 
P. Howe, ¥sq., Steam-packet Office, 12, Eden-quay. 
Anprew TayLor, Esq., 44, North Wall. 

Joun W1su, Esq., Agent to Lloyd's, Dublin. 

W. J. Eaax, Esq., Steam-packet Office, 46, North Wall 
H. L. ALLEN, Esq.. Steam ship Office, 5, North Wall. 
By Capt. Abbott, R.N., Ulverston-road, wee the 
Hon. Secretary of the Dublin Branch; by the 
Dubdlin and London Bankers; and by Richard Lewis, 
Esq, Secretary of the National Life-boat Institution, 
Juhn-street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; or by the Cul- 
lector or Assistant Secretary, Mr. Samoex B. Tar 


re 
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LONDON CLUB HOUSES. 

NE of the principal —of the multitudinous—objects of inte- 
rest in the world’s metropolis is the magnificent collection of 
club-houses at the West End, and though to us frequent 

visits have rendered them familiar as “household words,” we each 
time cannot fail to contemplate them with admiration. Last week 
in our rambles through Pall Mallit struck us to jot down a few par- 
ticulars respecting the most remarkable of these structures, judging 
that our readers would gratefully accept them. The subject, how- 
ever, admits of more comprehensive treatment than mere technical 
description of the buildings, and we shall first briefly trace the origin 
of ‘‘ the club” and its history to the present day. The earliest exist- 
ence of a club is supposed to have been about the latter part of the 
sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century, that held at the 
Mermaid Tavern, in Friday-street, where Shakespeare, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Raleigh, Selden, Donne, and other notabilities of the 
period assem!led, perhaps being the first. Johnson wrote the 
““Leges Convivules” fur a club held at the Devil Tavern, and 
Addison, in his ‘* Sectator,” describes a political association which 
he styles “a grand alliance.” In the early part of the last century 
this kind of establishment became general and popular, about the 
most remarkable being the “ Beefsteak Club” of which the famous 
‘*Mistress Peg Woffington”"—the only female member—was presi- 
dent. At the time of the trial of the seven bishops in the reign of 
King James was established the celebrated “ Kit Cat Club,” which 
attained the zenith of its glory in the reign of Queen Aune. Rich, 
the pantomimist, in conjunction with the Lord Peterborough, esta- 
blished a second Beefsteak Club in 1735, and this (we believe) still 
exists. Various others of less important character were subsequently 
founded, but numbers of them were but short lived. The club 
system of the present day would seem to be very perfect, and pro- 
vides suitable rendezvous for the respective requirements of noble- 
men, men of fortune, legislators, literati, professionals, commercials, 
&c. Amongst the most remarkable are the Reform, the Carlton, 
the Athenzum, the Senior and Junior United Service, the Travel- 
lers’, the University, the Union, &c., and the generally highly 
meritorious architectural character of their features have caused 
them to be frequently compared to Italian palazzi. The following 
will serve to convey an idea of the general arrangements of these 
establishments, subject, of course, to modification to suit special 
circumstances. 

Communicating with a spacious hall, whence branch corridors or 
passages, are reception or visitors’, morning, private dining, porters’ 
and coffee rooms, with minor apartments, billiard and sinoking 
rooms, bar, &c., in less prominent position; principal and private 
staircases leading to the other storeya; and it is the custom, where 
practicable, to add a tennis or racquet-court for the recreation of the 
members. The first floor usually comprises drawing-room—where 
in some clubs there is a great display of luxury and expensiveness, 
the finest taste of the upholsterer being called into requisition—a 
library fitted up with :every convenience, also private, retiring, and 
card-rooms, &c. On the upper storeys, whatever may be their number, 
are placed the members’ bed and dressing-rooms en suite, together 
with separate accommodation fur the providore and domestics; and 
in the basement are all the requisites for the important department 
of the cusine, cellars, stores, &. | 

To give some idea of the liberal scale on which the morning 
rooms are supplied with periodicals, it is recorded that even in the 
year 1844, when journals and serials were infinitely less numerous 
than at present, the sum expended by the Athenwum Club for Eng- 
lish and foreign newspapers was £471 2s. 6d. Externally the Army 
and Navy Club-house is one of the most striking, designed by 
Messrs. Parnell and Smith, architects, somewhat after the style of 
the Cornaro Palace, at Venice. It is placed at the intersection of 
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| their houses in courts and narrow walks ; 


George's-atreet with Pall Mall—the principal entrance 
former through three semicircular-headed arches—and presents two 
storeys and a mezzo, the lower consisting of a series of rusticated 
piers with dwarf pilasters and entablature in each square-headed 
open, and surmounted by a continuous modillioned cornice; the 
upper, a range of coupled Corinthian columns, resting on a broken 
pedestal, balustraded opposite the window opens, which are semi- 
circular-headed, and surmounted by an entablature with highly en- 
riched frieze and ornamental bracked cornice, crowned with a band- 
some balustraded parapet and panelled piers. The area through 
which light is transmitted to basement is enclosed by a balustraded 
wall. 

The United Service Club, though first in seniority, is, when 
viewed in comparison with others noticed in this article, of less 
pretensious character architecturally than many of them, being in an 
Italian style generally pronounced to exhibit ‘ incontestible evi- 
dence of insipidity and poverty.” The “ Athenaum,” designed Ly 
Mr. Decimus Burton, is truly worthy of that eminent gentleman's 
ability, and presents a rusticated basement with Roman Doric 
portico, the ends of which are perforated with windows, surmounted 
by a tryglyphed entablature and balustrade, with a figure of Mi- 
nerva standing on a central pedestal. The principal storey has seven 
windows, with access to a balcony, and ornamented with cornice and 
trusses. On the main entablature is 2 remarkably beautiful frieze, 
in basso relievo, copied from the Elgin marbles, and a bold pro- 
jecting cornice Close by is one of the late Sir Charles Barry's 
chef-deuvres, ‘‘ The Traveller's” Club, and perhaps equally success- 
ful in some regards is ‘‘ The Reform,” by the same architect. ‘The 
dimensions of some of the principal apartments in the former are as 
follows : —Coffee-room, 68 feet by 24 feet 9 in., and 18 feet 6 in. 
high; principal staircase, 45 feet by 16 feet; drawing-room, 89 
feet by 23 feet 9 in., and 24 feet high ; card-room, 28 feet 9 in. 
by 23 feet 9 in. ; libraries, 48 feet by 24 feet 9 in., and 17 feet 
G in. high; reading-room, 29 feet 9 in. by 19 feet 6 in. Here is 
Italian architecture indced in its integrity and purity, stamped by 
a dignity and poetry of expression rarely approachable even in some 
other examples of high excellence. ‘The Carlton” next claims a 
notice. When this building was originally proposed, Mr. Sydney 
Smirke and Mr. G. Basevi were to act conjointly as architects, but 
on the premature death of the Jatter, the designing and carring out 
of the work devolved exclusively on the former. It has a most 
imposing elevation, and strongly resembles the front of St. Mark's 
at Venice, which, we believe it is admitted, the architect adopted 
for his model. The frontage towards Pall Mall is 133 feet, and 
tho height about 70 feet. Caen stone was employed for the facing 
of the main exterior, and polished Aberdeen granite columns and 


pilasters, presenting a very pleasing contrast, are introduced. The 
internal arrangements of this establishment are of a most compre- 
hensive and costly scale, and some of the apartments — the coffee- 
room especially, which is 90 feet by 36 feet—are magnificent. By 
the same architect, in conjunction with his father, Sir Robert 
Smirke, is the University (Oxford and Cambridge) Club adjoining. 
This building extends 87 feet, and is about 57 feet high. A portico 
occupies the central position, and an entablature continued across 
the four Corinthian columns of same, nearly equally divides the 
lower from the upper storey. A handsome entablature and balus- 
trade terminates the summit of the front elevation, and break over 
a central projection of equal width with the portico. Some beau- 
tiful and appropriate ornamentation is introduced throughout. All 
the above and various others, not forgetting ‘‘ The University, in 
Suffolk Place, “‘The Union,” and the new ** Conservative,” are 
well worthy of study both by those within and without the pale of 
the architectural profession ; and at this season of the year, when 
auch facilities are presented for an economical sojourn in the me- 
tropolis, we would commend such of our readers as are disposed to 
excursionizing to saunter for a while in Pall Mall. 
ee ee 


HOUSES OF THE CHINESE. 


Tire distribution of their houses is perfectly uniform ; and it would 
be improper, and even dangerous, for an individual to depart from 
the general mode, Le Compte tells us of a mandarin, who, having 
built a house higher and more beautiful than those of his neighbours, 
was accused before the Emperor, and, fearing the consequence, he 
pulled down his house, without waiting for the sovereign’s decision. 
The Chinese lay out more than half of the ground occupied f 0 
thos cof the mrebants 
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Canton, which are close by the water, are narrow and very long; 
but there is no difference in the disposition of their interior. ‘The 
level ground is crossed in its length by a broad walk, passing through 
the middle, and stretching from the street to the river. On each 
side are the apartments, consisting of a saloon fur receiving visits, a 
bed-chamber, and sometimes a study, or closet. Before each set of 
apartments is a court, having a fislipond, or cistern, at its extremity, 
coutaining an artiticial rock in the middle, whereon grow bamboos 
and several other kinds of plants, aJl which form a miniature land- 
scape, of picturesque appearance. Some of the fish are so familiar, 
that they come to the surface of the water, and allow themselves to 
be fed with the hand. ‘The sides of the courts are ornamented some- 
times with flower-pots, and sometimes with shrubs in flower, vines, 
or bamboos, forming green arbours. In the middle, upon a pedestal, 
u large porcelain vase is generally placed, filled with those beautiful 
flowers called den-hoa. They also frequently keep in these little 
courts pheasants, bantam-bens, and other curious birds. 

Instead of paintings the Chinese hang up large pieces of satin, or 
of paper, set in frames, and painted in imitation of marble or bam- 
boo, on which are written, in characters of azure blue, proverbs and 
distichs of inorality, taken frum the principal Chinese philosophers. 
They also sometimes have Jeaves of white paper, quite smooth, con- 
tuining large characters, traced by some skilful hand, in China ink ; 
this ornament is much esteemed. The bottom of the drawing-room 
is composed of folding-doors, over which is a lattice, covered with 
painted gauze, for the admission of light into the bed-chamber. The 
dvors, which are of wood, are of very neat workmanship, orna- 
mented with different characters and figmies, and sometimes richly 
varnished and painted red, blue, yellow, or some other colour. 

In the middle of the lower part of the chamber, and above a 
table which contains various ornaments, a very large leaf of thick 
paper is frequently suspended, covered with ancient Chinese paint- 
inys of diffreent figures, enclosed in squares. ‘The Chinese have a 
great veneration for these ornaments, under the idea that the painters 
Were inspired; and the connoisseurs pretend to distinguish the 
hands of the several masters, and give a very great price for such 
as pass for originala 1 have seen many of these paintings; they 
usually consist of landscapes or figures, drawn with China ink, on 
white paper. In general they are touched with spirit, but they are 
too incurrect, and too little finished, to deserve much attention. 

The furniture of the large room consists of chairs, stools, and 
tables, made of rosewood, ebony, varnished wood, and sometimes 
simply of bamboo, which, though cheap, is very neat. When the 
furniture is of wood, the tops of the stools are often of marble or 
of porcelain; and though such seats are very hard, they are very 
agreeable in a climate where the heat of the summer is excessive. 
On small tables, or stauds, four or five feet high, placed in a corner 
of the rvom, are seen dishes of citrons, and other odoriferous fruits, 
branches of coral in porcelain vasea, and glass globes containing 
gold-fishes, with a kind of herb something similar to fennel. They 
also decorate their tables, which are made only for ornament, with 
small landscapes, composed of shell-work, plants, and a kind of lily 
that grows among pebbles covered with water. They have also 
artificiul landscapes, nade of ivory, crystal, amber, pearl, and pre- 
cious stones. I have seen some that cost a thousand taels (more 
than three hundred guineas), but they are mere toys, and wretched 
imitations of nature. Besides these landscapes, the tables are orna- 
mented witb porcelain vases of various kinds, and sinall copper 
vessels, the latter of which are much esteemed. The forms of these 
vessels are generally simple and agreeable; the Chinese say they 
were made two thousand years ago by some of their most celebrated 
artists; and such as are really antique (fur there are some counter- 
feits), sell at an excessive price; one of them sumetimes costs no 
Jess than three hundred pounds. They are kept in small paste- 
board boxes, and are only shown on great occasions; nobody 
touches them but the master, and, to keep them clean, he brushes 
them from time to time with a hair-pencil, made solely for the 
purpose. 

Lamps form the most prominent ornaments of the chambers ; there 
‘are generally four of them hanging from the ceiling by cords of 
silk. ‘They are of various shapes, as square, octagon, &c., and are 
composed of an extremely fine silken stuff, decorated with very neat 
drawings of flowers, birds, and landscapes. 

A partition of folding-doors separates the large room from the 
bed-chamber. I have already observed that, in warm weather, 
these dours are left open all night, for the admission of cool air. 
The chamber is very small, and has no other furniture than the 
bed and some varnished clothes-trunks. ‘The beds are sometimes 
extremcly magnificeut; the bedsteads, or frames, which very much 
resemble those of Kurope, are of rosewood engraved, or of Jackered 
wood; the curtains are of taffety, or gauze, sometimes flowered with 
gold, and common)y dyed blue or purple. <A band of embroidered 
satin, about a foot in breadth, goes round the whole tep of the 
bed ; the embroidery is in compartments, of various forms, and re- 
presents fluwers, landscapes, or human figures, accompanied with 
moral sputences and fables, written with China ink and veraiilion. 


By the side of the bed-chamber is a passage, leading to the cabi- 
net, which is also enclosed by walls, and lighted Ly windows. The 
walls are ornamented, like those of the saloon, with moral sentences 
and antique pictures; the furnitare consists of arm-chairs, set tees, 
and tables. The books are disposed on shelves, and on a table near 
the window lie the pencils, and other things necessary fur writing, 
the instruments used for arithmetical calculations, aud some select 
books, all laid out in great order. 

Besides these apartments there are also the dining-room, the 
kitchen, the apartment for the domestics, the bath, the privy, the 
office, or counting-house, and, towards the street, the shop. 

Such is the distribution of the houses of all the merchants at 
Canton. Those of other people only differ in having their general 
plan accommodated to the ground on which they are built ; fur the 
apartments, the courts, and other conveniences, have every where 
the order just described. 

The leou, or upper storey, consists of many great halls, occupying 
all the breadth of the house, above the apartments of the 
ground floor. They are used occasionally as chambers for 
lodging strangers. In every house there is a number of shutters, 
two or three feet broad, and ten ortwelve feet high. When they 
wish to make chambers they fix these shutters to the fluor and 
ceiling, and in a few hours make as many apartments as they wish. 
Some of these shutters are cut from the top to within four feet of 
the ground, and the openings filled with very thin oyster-shells, 
which are sufficiently transparent to admit daylight. All the win- 
dows in China are made of these shells. 

In one of these great halla, and commonly in that next the door, 
the image and altar of the domestic idol are placed, so that all who 
enter may see it. The rest of the second storey is divided into 
apartments for the family, and over the shops are the rooms for the 
shop-keepers. 

The sides of the Chinese houses next the street, are altogether 
plain or employed as shops. There is no opening except the door, 
before which a mat is hung, or a screen is placed, to prevent passen- 
gers from looking in. The houses of the merchants of Canton have 
a very gay and handsome appearance towards the river. 

The materials used for building are wood and brick. The latter 
are either simply dricd in the sun, or baked in an oven. The walls 
of tha houses are commonly about eighteen inches thick, and the 
bricks, which are about the size of our own, are used in the follow- 
ing manner: the masons place three or four beds at the foundation, 
entirely solid; after which they dispose their bricks alternately 
length and breadthwise, along the two sides of the wall, so that 
those laid across touch one another, and occupy the whole breadth, 
but those placed lengthwise have a space between them; on this 
layer or bed a ‘second is laid, with all the bricks lengthwise, and the 
joinings of the croas-bricks in the first layer, are covered with a 
whole brick in this. The work is thus continued alternately to the 
top; and by this means the expense of work and time, as well as 
the weight of the wall, are very much diminished. 

The tiles that cover the roofs are plain and semi-cylindrical ; the 
latter are laid on the joinings of the former. The Chinese, like the 
Goths, always let the wood appear withinside the ceiling, fur which 
reason the beams and columns are frequently made of precious 
wood, and sometimes they are richly inlaid with ivory, copper, aud 
mother-of-pearl. 


MARCUS’ EXCURSIONS. 


We take the earliest opportanity to disabuse the public mind even 
of a remnant of any unfavourable impression respecting the ar- 
rangement of excursiuns between Dublin and London, and from per- 
sonal experience we can testify that in every respect those now 
under the direction of Mr. Marcus, the enterprising excursion caterer 
for the L. & N. Western Railway, are desirable, and conduce to 
the comfort of the Of course it would be unreasonable 
to expect that an excursionist who only pays his 16s. or his 20s. fur 
a return ticket should be trausmitted to and fro London with the 
same speed as a passenger by ‘*‘ Mail” or “ Express” at treble the 
fare; nevertheless, between certain points on the line, the speed is 
fully as great, and there is no stoppage unless where necessary for 
refreshment, or to allow the through trains to pass by. The steamers, 
although only “cargo” boats now, were formerly the ‘‘ Express” 
boats, and are both sea-worthy and commodious, making— when 
special for an excursion trip—the journey across channel to North 
Wall in about fice hours. Up toand from Chester the excursionists 
are accompanied by a very efficient and courteous manager, Mr. 
Hewson, who is quite a host in himself, and there is no lack of plea- 
sant company, for all seem bent on enjoyment, “ leaving dull care 
behind.” We notice another announced trip for the 6th inst., and 
if as many 4s on the last occasion to Dublin—perbaps some 300— 
independent of those for intermediate places —avail themselves of it, 
we apprehend that the success of the speculation will justify a con-~ 
tinuance of what certainly is a great buon to the public, 
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WHY MANUFACTURES DO NOT SUCCEED IN IRELAND.® | 


Ix considering this subject I have arrived at the conclusion that, if 
wo exclude Ulster, the manufactures which do not succeed are those 
requiring any considerable amount of skilled manual labour. In 
Dubliu there are large and important breweries and distilleries, by 
which princely fortunes have been realised; but, when we take into 
account the value of the products, we find a very small portion of 
the expenditure goes fur the wages of the workmen. In like man- 
ner all our agricultural products employ very few skilled hands, and, 
indeed, the tendency is rather to convert tillage land into pasture, 
and thus to manage with fewer workpeople; and here [ would re- 
yourk that, even when the wages of agricultural labourers and other 
similar classes were less than one shilling per day, labour, though 
nominally cheap, was not really so. If you observed a number of 
workmen in a field, you would find one-half of them loitering care- 
lessly, while the master was equally careless in superintending them ; 
and yet the very same men when removed across the Channel, being 
well supervised, did their work well, and were prized by their em- 
ployers, whether on the farm or in the construction of railways; and 
the same causes which brought about this improvement in their cir- 
camstances, enhanced by the diminution of our population, are now 
producing the same effects at home. ‘I'he farmer or contractor having 
te pay higher wages, is compelled to take care that he gets value 
for the increased pay, and thus the labourer is taught to be more 
constantly and habitually industrious. When we turn tosome other 
branches of manufactures, such as leather, woollens, and paper, we 
find them languishing and even retrograding ; and this notwith- 
standing that the raw material is produced at home. Irish tweeds 
and friezes are deservedly valued for their strength and texture; but 
the merchants cannot procure them in sufficient quantity ; and not 
Jong ago one of the Dublin drapers having contracted to supply a 
workhouse in England with Irish frieze, tinding he could not get 
the entire quantity in Ireland had it manufactured in Yorkshire, 
imported it, and then re-shipped it to the union—in fact to within a 
few miles of the place where it had been made; and perhaps there 
is not anywhere a better opening fur energetic manufacturers than is 
presented by this branch in Ireland. In the manufacture of paper 
an abundant supply of water is essential for other purposes than 
driving power, and in this respect Ireland is better supplied than 
either England or Scotland. ‘This manufacture affords suitable and 
healthy employment for women and girls as well as for men, and 
the abolition of the duty on paper will certainly give a stimulus to 
this branch here as well as elsewhere. Que difficulty with which a 
papermaker has to contend here, is in the management of the 
women employed in cutting and sorting the rags. ‘lhe moment the 
foreman's back is turned they get careless, and the consequence 
may be that a large lot of paper is spoiled from such simple cause 
as allowing an old India rubber suspender to get into the rag engine. 
The India rubber threads cannot be reduced to pulp, but are chopped 
ap iuto minute pieces, which are almost invisible until in the pro- 
cess the web of paper has to pass between heated rollers, and then 
the rubber melts and produces dirty blotches. One of our most ex- 
tensive manufacturers informed me lately that he had been so much 
annoyed, and had lost so much in this way, that after again and 
again dismissing the women, and finding one set no better than 
another, he was turuing his attention to procuring materials, such 
as cotton waste, which required little or no preparation previous to 
being thrown into the rag engine. I do not consider this intrac- 
tability an insuperable difficulty ; on the contrary, my own experience 
has satisfied me, that kindly and persevering training and supervi- 
sion will overcome it, and in proof of this 1 might adduce instances 
of the success of energetic individuals, such as Malcolmson, of 
Portlaw ; but the evil does exist, and we should not shut our eyes 
to it, or take offence at its exposure, however unpalatable, and I 
apprehend it is to be thoroughly overcome only by early training at 
home, where tidy orderly habits should be inculcated in childhuod 
by example as well as by precept. In prefacing these reniarks I 
excluded Ulster, where manufactures do succeed, and where the 
inhabitants are more akin to the Scotch, and their domestic 
economy presents to their children examples of industrious frugality. 
I trust it is not necessary to say that I am actuated by no unkindly 
feeling towards the Irish working classes, or by any desire tu laud 
one portion of the kingdom and disparage another; we can have 
no hesitation in allowing that the Irish possess more inherent talent 
and genius than either the English or Scotch, and their brilliant 
success at competitive examinations for Goverument appvintments 
prove this and reflect the highest credit on their conductors; they 
carry off a fair share of prizes when they enter the lists at any 
public exhibition or competition, but unless they exercise 
more perseverance I fear they will be distanced by the indomi- 
table energy of the English, and the steady induatry of the 
Scotch. ‘These qualities are more to be depended on in the 
battle of life, and will outstrip genius however talented. ° Another 
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serious and palpable disadvantage with which manufacturing in Ire- 
and has to contend, is the high price of coal, which has become quite 
indispensable ; while water power, everywhere plentiful and regular, 
is becoming comparatively valueless on account of its inconvenient 
situation; the expense of conveyance to a mill in the country, and 
thence to a market, not being compensated by cheap water power ; 
and thus we see flour and other mills springing up in our large cities 
and seaports driven entirely by steam, and where they have an ad- 
vantage over country mills as regards foreign grain. Not only is 
the coal high iu price, but the bulk of it is of inferior quality, and 
so far as the port of Dublin is concerned, the coal trade is in any- 
thing but a creditable state. We depend for our supplies on a fleet 
of small, old, unworthy sailing vessels, and the consequence is, we 
are every now and then running short, and the price is proportion- 
ately advanced. That I am not exaggerating when I say these 
vessels are unworthy, the storm of 9th February last afforded melan- 
choly proof, when more than a dozen of ships were wrecked within 
the bulwarks of Kingstown harbour, into which they had run for 
shelter, and had made fast to moorings, but even there they were 
not safe from the violent cyclone. ‘The receding wave snapped the 
half-rotten, inefficient cables, and in a short time some were sunk, 
and others literally dashed and churned to pieces, and all of them 
colliers from twenty or thirty to two hundred tons burthen. For 
such trades as mechanical engineering and shipbuilding, iron as well 
as coals has all to be iinported, and the wages paid in these branches 
are generally high, most of the skilled men having to be brought 
over from England or Scotland, where they learned their craft. 
This latter disadvantage would be lessened gradually as apprentices 
were reared, but at present nearly all our steam engines, locomotives, 
and steamships have to be imported. It is sometimes urged that 
want of capital is the chief cause of failure, but I cannot admit this 
when I know that the most eminent of engineers and shipbuilders 
of England and Scotland have all risen from very small beginnings, 
and there is abuodant capital in Ireland. It is, also, sometimes 
said that the sons of our manufacturers, or merchants, who have 
realised fortunes, rather despise trade or manufactures, or employ- 
ment of any sort, and will not continue to carry on the same busi- 
ness, but this is not peculiar to Ireland. The system of education 
in Ireland may be open to objection in so far as amongst the classes 
who can afford to pay for a liberal education, more importance is 
attached to acquiring a knowledge of languages and the classics than 
to the more useful branches, and frequently when a voung man 
enters a counting- house or bank, he is found comparatively ignorant 
of the simplest rules of mercantile arithmetic, and in this respect is 
quite inferior to boys who have been educated at National Schools. 
‘There are other causes, some of them local or temporary in their 
effects, and it would not at all surprise me to have very cogent 
means advanced in favour of directing all our attention and energy 
to the cultivation of our natural prcducts, animal aud vegetable, 
rather than to manufactures. 


THE APPLICATION OF SYMBOLS TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ILLUSTRALED BY THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION.*® 


Tue utility of symbolical methods in questions of a social character 
could not admit of any reasonable doubt. Statistical inquiries are 
essentially symbolical, for they present results in a brief numerical 
form. They sometimes even lead to the expression of empirical alge- 
braical formuls representing the laws of certain social phenomena. 
In questions where probabilities bave to be estimated, the must re- 
fined analysis is frequently indispensable for the exact solution of 
the problems. The mode of applying symbols now adduced is far 
simpler, and is perhaps more analagous to their employment in che- 
mistry and biological science. Professor Owen had communicated a 
paper to the British Agsocia:ion in 1848, in which he advocated the 
utility of symbols in connexion with osteology as instrumental for 
the compression of facts, while clearly ex|:ibiting certain anatomical 
relations. ‘Ihe close connection between biological and social science 
suggests the possibility of employing symbols also in the latter de- 
partment of knowledge. A specific advantaye attends such an ap- 
plication, for the questions of social science arc necessarily more or - 
less connected with our feelings and interests, and we should, there- 
fore, gladly avail of any circumstance that would allow us to 
eliminate from such discussions everything likely to excite such 
feelings. Statistical results, when fainly obtained, were thus not 
only valuable in themselves, but were also most likely to impress the 
minds of those against whose preconceived notions they might hap- 
pen to militate. The more closely social problems approach those 
of exact science the more likely are we to attain the tinth. One of 
the questions most debated in this department may furnish an illus- 
tration. I refer to the interference of the state with education. If 
we designate by the capital letters A, B, C, D, &c., the number of 
individuals belonging to the various religious denominatiuns com- 
posing the population of a country ; by a, 5, c, d, m, the number of 
persons belonging to the various educational denominations, and by < 
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u, v, w, 2, &c., the number of persons belonging to the religious de- 
nominations, A, B, C, &c., who believe that a mixed or united sys- 
tem of education is most advisable, then it follows that A—u==a, 
B—v=b, C—w==c, D—az=d, &e., and u-+-v+w-+z2-, &e. =m. 
Each educational party is clearly defined by these expressions, and 
the principle of Freedom of Education” amounts to saving that 
a, b, c—m, are all to be treated on equitable terms—all receiving a 
fair share of the bounty of the Stare, and the results of education 
developed in connection with all them to be received on the same 
footing. Another point that may be illustrated by symbols is a 
fallacy that frequently obscures educational] discussions. It is as- 
sumed that the nature of education depends not on the teachers or 
the methods, but on the pupils. The distinction between symbols of 
operation and quantity in mathematics immediately shows the 
futility of such an assumption. If a number =z is operated upon in 
any way the nature of the operation may be denoted by f, and the 
result f(z) is classed in accordance with the operation. Thus in 
education its denominational or mixed character depends upon the 
operators (teachers and books), and not upon the objects operated 
upon (pupils). This view, although clearly stated, is far from being 
new. In a correspondence on education between the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Malines and M. Rogier, the Belgian Prime Minister, both 
the prelate and the statesman agree in this view of the nature of 
education. In the report of the Commissioners of the University 
of Dublin, several distinguished members of that body have ex- 
pressed their views as to the Protestant character of the University 
remaining unaltered as long as the corporate body remains un- 
touched. On this ground the Commissioners appear to have very 
naturally abstained from recommending any fundamental alteration 
in an institution so closely connected with the Established Church. 
Thus the Commissioners appear to acquiesce in this correct view of 
the nature of education. On other questions of social science be- 
sides education, it may be important to detect similar fallacy of con- 
fusion between the operating agencies and the thing operated upon. 


PATENTS VIEWED INTERNATIONALLY. 


Mr. K. A. Macrnt read a paper on this subject at the recent Social 
Science Association, in which he referred to the fact that 8,000 
pateuts were sealed annually. He did not dispute the justice and 
expediency of the principle of rewarding inventions, but he thought 
that the advantage of patents had been probably exaggerated. The 
present mode of applying the principle was not consistent with free 
trade, British manufacturers had to compete with rivals who la- 
boured under no restraint from patent monopolies, and had no pay- 
ments to make to patentees. le would preserve existing monopo- 
lies fur three years to each invention; afterwards he should have 
honorary or pecuniary reward. The plan of national remuneration 
to inventors was intimately connected with the idea of an inter- 
national system for that purpose, which would require a very large 
contribution from each state. The author, in concluding, quoted 
the words of Coke, that ‘all monopolies are against the antient 
fundamental laws of the realin,” and submitted that a betier mode 
of rewarding inventions might be derived than that which already 
existed. 

Mr. Webster said that the grant of patents was not a case to 
which the principles of free trade were applicable, inasmuch as no 
trade was in existence at the time of the grant, the object of the 
erant being to reward the inventor for the creation of the new trade, 
which, when created or established, became free, the creatiun of the 
patent being for a limited time, a tine suppused to be sutticient for 
the creation or establishment of thetrade. It was urged by Mr. 
Macfee and others advocating the same views that the inventor was 
to be rewarded. The question was reduced to the work of reward- 
ing the inventors. Now, all nations whose attention bad been di- 
rected to the subject had come to the cunclusion, that the best way 
of rewarding the inventor was to allow him to work vut his own 
invention, the difficulty of doing this being well known, and the 
greater the more valuable the invention. ‘This subject had been 
under the consideration of a committee of the association, who had 
nvreed tu a series of resolutions directed mainly to two objects, the 
one that patents should not be granted in the manner described by 
Mr. Macfee as by a self-judying wecessity, tut only after proper in- 
quiry to grant a license upon reasonable terms to any person requir- 
ius to use the invention. The system of compulsory license had 
been suggested by Mr. Macfee in his paper in the transactions of the 
association as a remedy for the inconveniences complained of. He 
(Mr. W.) thought these resolations of the committee would be found 
to mect real objections to the present system. In the new patent 
law one step towards the attainment of international copyright had 
been attained—namely, the condition that the British patent for a 
foreign invention should have no longer animation than the foreign 
patent, so that the inconsistency of a treaty open to all abroad and 
not open here might be obviated. No matter what might be the 
difference of views on the subject the association were obliged to Mr. 
Muacfee for his views on the question. 


THE BUILDING STRIKE OF THE PRESENT YEAR IN 
LONDON. 


Mr. Freprrick Harper, M.A., read a paper on this subject, de- 
tailing the origin and progress of the movements in connection 
therewith. 

Mr. Pollard Urquhart, M.P., said the demand of the Unionists in 
1859 was a reduction from ten hours to nine, the masters, at the 
same time, paying the same wages as before. The men denied that 
this was equivalent, as was alleged, to raising the wages ten per 
cent.; and they insisted that it would pot amount to more than an 
increase of two-and-a-half per cent. 

Mr. Randal M‘Donnell said there appeared to be some discrepancy 
in the statements in the papers. The working men said they had 
not time fur relaxation, and they said, at the same time, that if it 
was left to themselves they would chuse the Jong hours instead of 
the short ones. In the first paper it said that the nine-hours’ move- 
ment was unanimously called for, notwithstanding that the men 
were anxious to have opportunities for impr oving their mentaland 
physical condition. Itwas manifest that there must have been some 
persons they were anxious to coerce. 

Mr. Lefevre said it was desirable that there should be a uniform 
working day, and that it was undesirable that payment should be 
made by the hour, and the masters conceded that point. The great 
mistake, he thought, of the late strike was, that the questions of in- 
creased rate of wages and diminished day were mixed up. He was 
of opinion that the public thought that the ten-hours’ day was better 
than the nine-hours’ day, and that it having been so decided against 
the men, they should not have renewed the question. 

Mr. Scott, of Belfast, always advocated, as an employer, the 
eight hours’ movement in preference to nine or ten hours. He him- 
self had more work performed in eight bours and a half than he for- 
merly had done in nine or ten hours. The intelligent workmen 
might be said to be generally in favour of the nine hours’ system, 
but some workmen, not alive to their moral and intellectual inte- 
rests, were in favour of long hours in order to get larger pay. Every 
person having experience of the employment of labour know that 
workmen would do as much work in nine hours as in ten under the 
present system. 

Mr. Newton, of London, said no doubt many men wonld work 
any number of bours for the sake of the wages, but if the majority 
of the men in an establishment were in favour of short hours it wae 
as great an injustice that the minority, who were in favour of the 
employer, should control them as if the majority should control the 
minority. 

Dr. Hancock thought there was another interest, not referred to, 
involved—namely, the wives and families of workmen, and that it 
was not a mere question of waves or contract between master and 
man ; and in view of this third interest, he was of opinion that there 
was in nature an hour for labour. In every trade in Belfust, with 
the exception of one or two, the working hours were ten. He 
thought the hour system was injurious to tbe best interests of the 
men and of society. 

Mr. Lushington, of Londun, expressed himself in favour of the 
limited day. 

Dr. Shaw, F.T.C.D., was of opinion that the present movement 
on the part of the employers was to degrade their workmen to the 
condition of the horse. In Liverpool the men in the building trade 
were working harmoniously until the employers issued an ukase that 
they should adopt the hour system, and then after they had taken 
the initiative they turned round and said the men had struck. 

Mr. Wright, of Birmingham, was of opinion that the limited day 
would have the effect of reducing the good workman to a level with 
the bad workman. He contended that the tendency of employers 
was to diminish the hours of Jabour. 


THE SOCIAL AND SANITARY CONDITION OF THRE 
LABOURING CLASSES OF IRELAND, 


On this interesting and important subject a valuable paper was read 
by Dr. Fitzpatrick, after which the Rev. Mr. Brougham remarked 
that he had been in the north and south of Ireland aud had seen the 
disgraceful state of the cottages, in many instances the animals in 
the same sleeping apartments with the inhabitants. He referred 
particularly to the county of Donegal, where, he said, Lord George 
Hill had done all in his power to advance the prosperity of his ten- 
antry, but such was the prejudice against him they seemed deter- 
mined to go contrary to his wishes. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said there was no question there was 
@ great many dwellings of the poor in a very bad state; but at the 
same time he must demur to the generality of the statements he had 
heard to-day. He did not dispute that the cottages were ali capable 
of improvement, and he must say that they were not yust so bad as 
they were described. He had some knowledge of the peasantry in 
his own neighbourhood, and he must say that they were not open 
to the many charges which had been brought against them. 
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Charges had been brought against the cottages of Meath, Navan, 
&e., but he must certainly say that they were undeserved. The 
cottages were not as neat as in Enyland, but still they were more 
cleanly kept than in Scotland. Much as they might deplore the pre- 
sent state of things, they could easily be remedied. There were a 
great many landlords anxious to improve the dwellings of the cot- 
tagers aud tenants on their estates, and he must do them the jus- 
tice to say that he had seen numerous instances in which the most 
degraded families had shown that they only wanted an opportunity 
tu improve. He had no doubt there was a great deal uf jealousy 
amonet the tenantry, but that could be controlled by judgment and 
proper management. On certain estates allowances were made to 
tenants to improve their dwellings, and that, of course, gave them 
an interest in making them comfortable—in making improvements 
a3 to dampness, better ventilation, and so forth; and he must con- 
fess, from his own experience, that he never found them at all back- 
ward in cluiming these advantages. 


- 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Some of the following remarks on this subject, by Dr. Hastings, 
strikingly corroborate our own ** Ou Quantity and Quality of Ven- 
tilation” at page 686 :— 

““ He mentioned towns in England where, the scieu.ce of public 
health being studied, the deaths were reduced 2 per cent. Ina town 
of 20,000 inhabitants there would be a saving of 4U0 lives annually ; 
aud who could over-estimate the value of a science that was capable 
of producing such great results. In Ireland, glorious couutry though 
it was, there was sufficient wretchedtivss, misery, and disease to de- 
mand the attention of philanthropists, and induce them to spread 
information amongst the people respecting the laws that govern the 
body, so that they could, by their own habits, lengthen to the ut- 
most limit their lives. Ireland was said by one of her must rising 
young physicians to be the natural Auditat of typhus fever—a disease 
that could be completely exterminated if it was determined to do so. 
it had been exterminated in many places in England. The room 
in which they were assembled was a striking tllustration of ignorance 
of the law he (Dr. Hastings) was alluding to ; tt was badly constructed 
and badly ventilated. It was made to huld two thousand persons ; 
the v-ntilution was imperfect ; one hundred lights were burning, each 
consuming as much oxygen as five persons; the carbonic gas far 
above pressed upon the crowd below, rendering them drowsy and sleepy, 
and when they got up the next morning they would be wondering 
what was the matter with them. He earnestly appealed to the 
meeting to study the great questions bearing upou public health, and 
to make their information on the subject beneficial to the community.” 


INTERNAL DECORATION OF, AND MONUMENTS IN, 
CATHEDRALS. 


T1£ cathedral such as I bave been contemplating might be con- 
structed of the cheapest materials and with the simplest details, and 
yet might from its size and character be an imposing pile. Bat it 
is equally susceptible (if means and inclination are favorable) of the 
richest architecture and the most sumptuous decoration: and in that 
noble rivalry with the cathedrals of ancient days which I dare to 
claim for it, it can and it ought to avail itself of every aid which the 
science and the resources of our generation have placed at its dis- 
posal. The philosophy of architectural ornamentation is continually 
being more deeply sifted, and a sound eclecticism is widening its 
area of choice. The application of coloured material —marble, brick, 
and so on—borh to the main features and the decorative details of 
buildings, is every day coming into vozue with a fulness which never 
cuuld have been compassed while the steam-engine was still unknown. 
A few years since those who, like myself, were in the van of this 
movement for ‘‘ polychromatic architecture,” or for ‘‘ constructive 
coloration” (according as the question was viewed from the one 
side or the other), hud to give our reasons, and had to prove our 
opportunities: now we are almost overwhe'med with success. 
Architects, Gothic, Italian, ‘‘ Victorian "—sacred and profane—are 
all vying with each other who can produce most red brick, and 
yellow brick, and black brick, most granite, serpentine, and en caustic 
tiles all over their buildings; while quarries at the Lizard Point 
and at Feterhead have become lucrative properties. It is well that 
it should be so. There may be here and there exuberance, if not 
extravagance; but this is only the natural recoil from the malebolge 
of stock- brick and cement in which we had been so long wandering. 
] have almost now to address a caution in another direction, aud to 
remind the man who ia planning a Gothic interior that there is such 
a thing as a paint-pot, and that, while constructive coloration may 
rightly be his staple, there were brave men of old who have left 
immortal achievements traced by their brushes in the higher branches 
of pictorial decoration. Mr. Dyce tins shown us what fresco can do 
to the glory of Gad, at All Saints’, Margaret-street, while the groined 
chancel-roof of the saine church, adorned by his learned and skilful 


fancy, is a work no whit inferior to the vault of S. Jacques at Liege, 
or of Sta. Anastasia at Verona, and produced by a far more durable 
process. Mosaic—the most ancient and the most eternal system of 
pictorial art in Christian churches—has hitherto been a stranger to 
England ; but mosaic pictures are in contemplation at St. Paul's. 
The church at Haley Hill, Halifax, due to Mr. Akroyd’s munificence 
and to Mr. Scott's skill, is full not only of the painter’s and the con- 
structive decorator’s, but of the aculptor’s art, inside and out. 
Carvers in stone and wood are ever making fresh progress, both in 
their own handiness and in the respect which they enjoy ; workers 
in metals and enamellers of tiles are rising in general estimation ; 
glass-painting, which used to be reckoned among the lost arts, is not 
only tound again, but found in a state of constant advance towards 
artistic perfection. 

Above all, the unity of all art is beginning to be practically re- 
cognised. The architect, the painter, and the sculptor no longer 
selfishly pursue their own independent professions, as if they were 
rivals and antagonists, but they either of themselves borrow from 
time to time their neighbours’ craft, or else they combine together— 
while each adheres to his own department—to complete those works 
whose failure or whose success depends upon the combination. 
Giotto, it is at last recollected, both painted and built; and Michael 
Angelo was sculptor, painter, and architect. 

In one word, ecclesiastical and indeed all architecture in England 
is at this moment working out for itself that lesson which the equa- 
lising effects of science now enable northern rezions to learn to an 
extent which used to be only allowed to the warmer south—that of 
the fusion of construction and decoration ia the variety of materials, 
natural and artificial, and the contrast of their forms and colours. 
Iv is the experimental adoption of this svstem which makes the 
broad distinction between the more meritorious new churches of the 
ten last years and their predecessors built within the ten preceding 
years. Accordingly I anticipate that our new cathedral will show 
still more complete and gorgeous developments of English polychro- 
matic architecture than we have yet beheld. I go further, and I 
say that it is to the successful working out of this element of beauty 
that I look in the new cathedral as the compensating sxsthetic 
advantage for the disuse of those constructional features—those 
double aisles and fringing ehapels—of the old cathedral which, with 
all their grandeur and their loveliness, can fiud no place in our purer 
and simpler system. 

For some years there has been a strong movement in favour of 
memorial windows in preference to masons’ tablets—a movement due 
in the first instance to that venerable man, still living, Mr. Markland, 
and to his honoured friend, now deceased, the wise and good Dean 
Chandler of Chichester—of which I desire to speak with the greatest 
respect. It has done incalculable good both in what it has checked 
(namely, those blisters, hideous in their form, and still more hideous 
in their treatment, which have encumbered so many square acres of 
church-wall) and in what it has produced—namely, the general 
restoration of painted glass throughout our churchea. But there are 
many cases where a more solid and palpable monument is desirable— 
a monument which will reproduce the man himself. 

I need not multiply instances in proof of my allegation. I have 
already hinted at the desirability of treating the nave aisles more as 
passages than for purposes of congregational accommodation ; but 
even if this use of them would rather interfere with the practicability 
of employing them for monuments, except fur such as were wholly 
recessed in the wall, no such objection would apply to the choir 
aisles; and here accordingly we have a further reason, of a most 
practical nature, for the adoption in our cathedrals of the chevet.— 
The English Cathedral of the 19th century, by A. B. Beresford Hope. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE Havetock Statuze.—Although the statue 
to the memory of General Havelock in Trafalgar-square has been 
up some time, the inscription bas only just been placed upon the 
pedestal. On the front the inscription is as follows:—“ To Major- 
General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B.. and his brave companions 
during the campuizn in India. ‘‘ Soldiers—Your labours, your pri- 
vations, your sufferings, and your valour will not be forgotten by a 
grateful country !—H. Havelock.” ‘The inscription on the back of 
the pedestal is as follows:—‘ The force commanded by Havelock 
consisted of the Staff, Cavalry, Volunteers, 12th and 13th Jrrezu- 
lara, 3rd Oude Irregulars; Royal Artillery—8rd Company, 8th 
Battalion ; Bengal Artillery —2nd Company, 8rd Battalion; 1st Com- 
pany, 5th Battalion; 6th Company, 9th Battalion ; Bengal En- 
gineers; Infantry—5th Fusileers, 84th Regiment, 64th Regiment, 
90th Light Infantry, 78th Highlanders, 1st Madras Fusileers, 
Ferozepore Regiment of Sikhs.—Behnes, sculpsit” It may Le 
mentioned that the bronze of which the statue is composed is just in 
the state in which it came from being cast in the furnace, but that 
since its exposure to the atmospheric influence it is giadually as- 
suming the appearance of a black, instead of a bright bronze, and 
which will soon cause it to harmonise in colour with its companion 
statutes in Trafalgar-square. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR PROPOSED UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


Ovr chief illustration exhibits one of two designs submitted for this 
building, in recent competition, as previously noticed, and though not 
the accepted, is deemed worthy of presentation to our readers, as 
displaying many noteworthy features, and, on the whole, a meri- 
torious composition. * 

Referring to the materials proposed to be employed in its erection, 
the author recommends the adoption of English brick for the plain 
faces of the outside and interior, and Portland, or Caen, for the 
dressings and the piers and arches of the interior, The ground-floor 
to be rendered fire-proof by brick arching, but not included in the 
estimated expense. The accommodation to be provided is for rather 
more than 300; the aisles to be laid with tiles. 


ESTIMATE. 
For building complete, .-» £4,000 
Painting, ... Sais wen sits bls eae 100 
Gas fittings, ees se aie ar ws 200 
Heating, ... as di sxe ane 200 


THE REGULAR OPERATIVE CARPENTERS. 


RRFERRING to an article that appeared in our Jast number, under 
the title of “ Employment Wanted—Artizan Remonstrance,” we 
have received the following :— 


TO THE SUCRETARY OF THE REGULAR OPERATIVE CARPENTERS’ 
~ ASSOCIATION. 


Sawing, Planing, and Moulding Mills, North-Wall, Dublin, 
29th August, 1861. 


Sir,—It is with extreme regret I learn by the Dustin BuitpER 
of the 15th inst., that such a number of your body are out of em- 
ployment. Presuming that theallusion to a large manufactory concern 
has reference to mine, I take the liberty of addressing you, feeling 
you will set me right before the body. 

Ist, As to importing Englishmen and Scotehmen, I have over 
one hundred persons in the joinery department, two alone of whom 
are Englishmen, and one a Scotchman ; two of these were workmen 
of this city before entering my employment; the remainder of my 
hands are Irishmen. 

2nd, When a deputation of your body called upon me, I at once 
told them that I was most anxious to avail myself of their assist- 
ance, and to employ them with other men; but work upon these 
terms was refused unless I dismissed all my old hands who had 
faithfully served me since the commencement of the mills) When 
employing men [ have been and am willing to engage men of your body. 

Our joinery works were first established to protect our local trade 
from foreign importation; each week I saw mouldings, greenhouses, 
&c., upon our quay, 80 that a trade, like many others, was fast leav- 
ing the country; this has been in a great measure put an end to, 
but even yet I observe with regret quantities of joinery imported 
into other Irish seaports from England, which could be supplied at 
home on more favourable terms. Not alone could imports of such 
goods be prevented, but with the aid of the intelligent Irish artizan 
in conjunction with improved machinery, there is nothing to prevent 
our exporting to England and foreign markets. 

The American States, in consequence of improved machinery, are 
enabled to export manufactured wood goods and furniture to all 
parts of the world. From the extent of trade they command, the 
number employed is larger, and the remuneration of the artizan 
much higher than here, and should the steam joinery works of this 
city be stopped to-morrow English work would be largely imported, 
to the serious loss of the workmen of Dublin. 


(Signed,) TrHomas S. Martin. 
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THE INCORPORATED BRICKLAYERS OF KINGSTOWN. 


Tus following document has been addressed to us for publication, 
after having appeared repeatedly as an advertisement in a morning 
contempor.ury, a course—to say the least—unusual, and we might add 
more, but willing to assume that it was adopted through an error of 
judgment, we shall not further reflect on it; — 

TO THE EDITOK OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 

Str,—We respectfully beg leave to call attention to the fact that, 
in your notice of our protest against the disemployment of the regu- 
lar bricklayers of Kingstown at St. Patrick's Church, Monkstown, 
you have fallen (inadvertently, we believe) into the error of sup- 
posing us to find fault with the members of Dublin bodies. We did 
not at all mention or intend anything of the kind. We have too 
much respect for the regular bricklayers of the city to do so, be- 
cause, like us, they endeavour to support the rights and respecta- 
bility of trade, and adinit into their societies none but competent and 


 @ Inthe process of transferring the drawing from the paper te the stone, an 
accident having occurred, the ilustrition Is, we regret to say, unavoidubly de- 
fective, but we shall endeavour to compensute for it in our next subject. 


trustworthy tradesmen. We did, however, and do complain of the 
arrangements in the work referred to, and a short time will, we be- 
lieve, show us justified. In the address which we issued for self 
defence, we confined ourselves to the most simple and moderate 
statement of facts, and carefully avoided any exhibition of angry 
feeling. Your sympathy with the contractor (if he is such) would 
disappear on a nearer and lucal view of the matter. Our men were 
discharged without reason, and pretenders of the trade employed; 
this is not all; our rules are duly registered, vet he publicly declared 
our society to be illegal. Now, were we disposed to malice, we 
might, for this and other insults, inflict legal chastisement. We 
decline, however, to notice the impertinence of this nameless indi- 
vidual, even should he occupy a contractor's position. Our forbear- 
ance is due to the fact that our desire is not to indulge in person- 
alities, but to attend to our interests and rights as tradesmen and 
inhabitants of Kingstown. Weshall trespass on you no longer than 
while we observe that tradesmen and working men generally take 
onr view of the question, and they (being on the spot) are the best 
judges. 

S'gned on behalf of the Incorporated Bricklayers’ Society, Kings- 
stown, by 

Ricwarp O'Carro.i, Chairman. 
Joun. J. Hickie, Secretary. 


Evidently there has been a very erroneous interpretation put on 
our remarks, inasmuch as that we made no allusion whatever, direct 
or tndirect, in the article in question to the Dublin bodies; and as 
regards ‘‘our sympathy with the contractor,” we freely confess that 
up to the moment of publication we do not happen to know who he 
ix, or do we care to inquire. The simple matter for us to consider 
was, the subject of the protest—viz., ‘that the local men naturally 
expected, as the funds were to be collected solely in the parish— 
inost probably in part from themselves and their friendsa—they should 
be employed in the erection of St. Patrick’s Church in preference to 
strangers ;” and it will be seen that, under the circumstances, we 
admitted they had ‘‘ some reason too” to claim it, and again, that 
‘their appeal” against ‘ diseanployment” was “ entitled to con- 
sideration.” 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT BRIDGE. 


In appropriate commemoration of her Majesty's visit to Dublin, the 
new bridge for some time in course of erection over the Liffey, on the 
site formerly occupied by the structure familiarly known as ‘‘ Bloody 
Bridge,” has been partially opened and designated as above. Her 
Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and the other members of the 
Royal Family passed over it on the 30th ult. in their route from 
King’s Bridge to Westland Row termini, prior to departure from 
Dublin. In an eailier nuinber we gave a detailed description of this 
bridge, but may here remark that it is of light and handsome design 
in cast iron, with a single arch 100 feet span and 87 feet wide, solid 
granite abutments, &c. Owing to unanticipated difficulty in secur- 
ing suitable foundations for the abutments, the cost at the time stated 
by us has been much exceeded. Mr. George Halpin, C.E.; Mr. 
Killen, contractor. 


PURIFICATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


In a recent number of the Freeman allusion is made in the following 
terms to a very neat and simple, but at the same time most effective, 
arrangement for fumigating large rooms, saloons, the cabins of ships, 
and hospital warils, which has been invented by Mr. Rimmel, the 
celebrated perfumer of London, and which has been tested on board 
her Majesty's ship the Victoria and Albert. Her Majesty occasionally 
felt discomfort from the smell of the oil used on the bearings, which, 
when heated, gives off a disagreeable, and to some a not only 
offensive, but most sickening odour. ‘The little arrangement we 
allude to has been found must effectively to overcome this smel]l— 
not by preventing the evaporation of the oil, for that would be im- 
possible, but by causing an agreeable, but delicate, perfume to pervade 
the entire vessel, and thus not only counteract its effects, but so 
completely to mask its presence as to render it imperceptible. This 
arrangement has been much used by M. Silas in the London hospitals, 
and we have no doubt it will soon become an essential adjunct to 
the arrangements for all crowded assemnblies of the aristocracy, and 
a pleasing but inexpensive luxury in the reunions of even the less 
affluent. The little instrument is so constructed that any of Mr. 
Rimmel's special perfumes may be used, and used in such amount 
as to impart either a strong scent or an almost imperceptibly delicate 
“ flavour,” if we may use the term, to the atmosphere. For the sick 
room or the boudoir of the delicate it will be found a most agreeable 
adjunct. The College of Surgeons in London have found it entirely 
to destroy all offensive smells in the peculiar ‘ saloons"’ attached to 
the deadhouse, and have given the invention the highest recom- 
mendations after witnessing the successful experiments made by 


1 M. Silas. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


GENTLEMEN'S. 


A Frigidarium. 
8 Tepidariain. 
Cc Caldurium. 
O Laconicum. 
E Lavatorium. 
LADIES". 
Ff Lavatorium. 
G Caldarium. 

H Tepidariam. 
} Frigidarium. 
PRIVATE. 

J Caldarium. 

K Tepidarium. 
t Frigidarium. 
mw Entrance. 

N Stoking-room. 
© Yard. 

xx W.C. 

VV Vestibule. 
Z Principal En- 


§ Do. 
@ Ticket- office. 
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| The Circles marked 
| | represent fountains, 
| intended to prevent too 
great aridity in the 
air; the effect of which 
~ will be to render the 
process more rapid, so 
% that a bath may oc 
cupy less time. 


The room D, or La- 
* conicum, will be kept 
», comparatively dry,and 
‘of a higher tempera- 
‘ture than the other 
*| rooms, so as to be 
: more suitable for me- 
dical use. 


ORIENTAL BATHS, MULBERRY-STREET, LIVERPOOL—GROUND PLAN. 


Most of our readers are familiar with the principle of the Turkish 
Bath, and in Dublin we boast no less than three very creditable 
ones ; but the movement for their introduction is now becoming so 
general that the construction of a new one would not be a matter of 
any importance unless it presented some difference of principle or 


arrangement from those already existing. We find, however, that 
there are improvements being introduced which are wortby of atten- 
tion, and alterations of such a nature that they must be either 
very much better or very much worse than the ordinary 


methods now employed. For example, in the very handsome | 
building recently erected in Liverpool under the superinten- | 


dence of Dr. Haughton, there are some particulars in which 
very decided alterations have been made from the vlans in 
ordinary use. Instead of the common curved roof, lofty domes 


lavatories are spacious, and furnished with spray and column douches 
and tepid shower baths, which can be regulated to any temperature. 
In the cooling rooms the couches are also sloping, sv as to throw up 
the head, and are placed in the stalls, just as those of Bray or 
Lincoln-place. The curtains are of crimson damask, and stained 
glass is used with the greatest profusion in every department. Pro- 
bably the most attractive part of the building is the tiled floors, 
which are of the most beautiful mosaic—far superior to the tiles in 
any other bath in the country, at least in appearance. But if we 
were asked what was the greatest improvement which has been in- 
troduced by Dr. Haughton, we would refer to one of a more practical 
character—namely, a mode of constructing the flues so as to diminish 
tle combustion of coal. The principle adopted is very simple, and 
consists in placing false flues under the real ones, so as to prevent 
any radiation of heat downwards, and has been found very success- 


(with moveable ventilators in the centre) have been substituted, and ful. On the whole, the baths are well worthy of stady by all who 
in the tepidaria the couches are formed of sloping benches, on which | are interested in the subject, and our illustration will more par- 
the bathers lie with their feet towards the centre of the room. The : ticularly explain the general arrangements. 


ANCIENT IRISH SWEATING-HOUSE, 
RATHLIN. 


TuE accompanying woodcut shows one of the crude 
structures still extant in Ireland, to which the Irish 
country people, when attacked with rheumatic pains 
and other diseases, have recourse ; aud it is said that 
the system is most effectual in restoring to health. 
The ‘sweat-house” is roughly put together with 
stones and turf, the roof being formed of some mate- 
ria), with a hole in the centre. A small aperture 
is left at bottom through which the patients enter, or 
not unfrequently crawl on hands and knees, and re- 
main for some time in the interior, where the process 
of sweating is effected by the fumes from a turf fire 
previously kindled ; after this operation they some- 
times plunge into the sea. 


THE REGULAR OPERATIVE HOUSE PAINTERS. 


A NUMEROUSLY attended meeting of this body, with the co-opera- 
tion of the building trades, was held in the Mechanics’ Institute, on 
the 29th ult., at which the following resolutions were adopted :— 


‘‘ That we, the legitimate House Painters of the City of Dublin, 
sre compelled to call a Public Meeting of the different ‘Trades of this 
City, in order to bring before the public how we are treated by one 
of our Employers—namely, Mr. James Gibson.” 


‘That, after repeated sulicitations with Mr. Gibson to come toa: 


reasonable understanding with the legitimate Painters of the City of 
Dublin, we are obliged to call this meeting in order to vindicate our 
character, and to show that Mr. Gibson’s cause of complaint is not 
commensurate with the working men’s grievancea.” 

‘That we, the regular Operative House Painters of the City of 
Dublin, having endeavoured by every means to treat with Mr. Gib- 
son, and end the dispute between himself and his men, now ask you, 
our brother tradesmen, to endorse our acts in resisting those at- 
tempted inroads on our character.” 

‘‘ That we, the Building Trades of the City of Dublin, assembled 
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here to-night, do tender our co-operative sympathy to the Regular 
House Painters of the City of Dublin, as we entirely agree with them 
that they have acted properly in refusing to admit the individual we 
have heard spoken of to-night, whose character has been fully estab- 
lished by his committal in a police office in this City, and also for 
the indefatigable zeal they have evinced by every legitimate means 
to hold Mr. Gibson’s employment, which we regret to find he has 
denied them.” 

‘‘ That we, the Regular Operative House Painters of Dublin, owe 
a debt of gratitude, and humbly tender it, to the various tradvs for 
their promptitude in identifying themselves with our cause.” 

“ That the marked thanks of this meeting be given to the respect- 
able and influential Gentlemen of the Press for.their prompt attend- 
ance, as we have always found them to be the friends of Labour, and 
the unflinching advocates of the Regular Artizans of Dublin.” 

The Chairman, Mr. Ward, in opening the proceedings briefly ex- 
plained the reason for which they had been called together on the 
present occasion, stating that for eight wecks past there had been a 
strike amongst the operative painters formerly employed by Mr. 
James Gibson, of Mary-street, and as erroneous statements had been 
circulated it was deemed right to call this meeting for the purpose 
of informing the trade and the public of the true state of the case. 
It should be understood that this was not a strike for higher wages 
or for shorter time. If it were a mere matter of wages the trade 
would never think of making public their disputes with a single 
establishment. Bat the matter was one which involved their charac- 
ter as tradesmen, and which they, therefore, felt it due to them- 
selves to place before the public. The regular house painters in the 
employment of Mr. Gibson objected to work with individuals whom 
they did not recognise as members of the trade, inasmuch as 
painters, from the nature of their business, were often, as it were, 
entrusted with the property of noblemen and gentlemen in whose 
houses they worked, and they did not wish to be associated with 
persons on whom they could not rely. <A deputation had waited 
on Mr. Gibson and asked him net to employ persons who were not 
legitimate members of the trade. Mr. Gibson’s reply was that the 
best recommendation a tradesman could bring to him was that he 
did not belong to the society of the operative painters, and that if 
the men were not satisfied they might strike the next morning. The 
society, however, advised them not to strike, in the hope that an 
amicable arrangement might be come to. ‘This hope proved vain. 
Mr. Gibson would make no concession. They had found it neces- 
sary, therefore, for the sake of their characters, to cease to work 
for him. He (the chairman) did not approve of strikes in general. 
They often proved injurious to the tradesmen who took part in them, 
and, even when successful in effecting their object, a bad feeling 
was created between employers and their men. But in the present 
instance the tradesmen had no other course open tothem. ‘They 
could not sustain their trade if they continued to work with persons 
such as be had referred to, and now they appealed to their brother 
tradesmen for their countenance and support. The society appealed 
to the nobility and gentry of the country to sustain them in this 
matter, and he trusted that appeal would be responded to. He 
hoped they would not aid Mr. Gibson in his effort to put down the 
society —a society that gave £20 to the widow of a deceased member, 
that fed and clothed the orphan, and gave aid to the sick and aged 
members of the trade when they were no longer able to earn their 
own living. 


THE BRITISH ARCHZXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On the 21st ult. the association proceeded to Ford Abbey, where they 
examined the ruins of the old abbey. The church is a spacious edi- 
fice, somewhat of cathedral form, with two square towers, and at its 
west end is a richly ornamented chapel built by Bishop Grandison. 
The roof is covered with finely-wrought tracery. ‘Ihe interior, 
which fur many years had been much neglected and the ornaments 
defaced, has been coimpletely restored to its vciginal beauty, at the 
cost of several thousand pounds, the greater portion of which was 
munificently contributed by the Hon. Justice Coleridge, and the 
varions members of his family, and the remainder by subscription. 
There are several new and elegantly stained windows—one to the 
memory of the lady of the Hon. Justice Patteson, others of an 
obituary character given by the relatives of the deceased, or by the 
tradesmen of the town. ‘This church may justly be considered the 
most beautiful ecclesiasti¢al building in the county, the cathedral at 
Exeter alone exceeding it in size. 

The party afterwards inspected Cadhay House, and then returned 
by rail to Exeter from Ottery-road Station at seven o'clock. 

On Thursday the association left Exeter by the South Devon 
Railway for Newton Abbot, at which places carriages were provided 
to convey the party to Haccombe. Arrived there, the church was 
examined, and a paper read on it by Mr. W. Ro Crabbe. The 
church, which is now under repairs, is of the early English or first 
pointed style, the roof being a positive copy of the original. There 
are a number of tombs in the church, all of the Carew family, and 


the effigies of two females bearing the date of the 13th century. 
There are also slight remains of early glass in the west window of 
the north aisle and nave. ‘Thence the parties proceeded to Compton 
Castle, certainly a domestic building, but very strongly fortified. 
The kitchen is a strongly barrelled arch, as also are the rooms over 
it, and the chapel. The latter is apparently of the third pointed 
style of architecture. Over the windows and doorway are machi- 
colations. A most valuable paper on the castle, prepared by Mr. 
C. Spence, was read by Mr. N. H. P. Laurence. ‘The company then 
passed by Cockington, and went on to Torre Abbey, by which time 
the rain, which had been threatening to descend all day, came down 
in heavy showers, and so remained throughout the rest of the day, 
much to the annoyance of the archgwulogists and the discomfort of 
the ladies, who were mostly attired in lace shawls and muslins. The 
history of Torre Church and Abbey was briefly given by Mr. Ash- 
worth, of Exeter. The abbey was founded in 1196 by Mr. Brewere, 
high sheriff, during the reign of Henry II. It was of great extent 
and splendour, and in Leland’s time there were three ‘‘ fair gate- 
ways,” one of which stiJl remains. The fabric, including the Lady 
Church, is about 200 feet in length. The principal remains now 
visible, some of which are incorporated in the mansion, are the arch 
which formed the entrance to the chapter-house, the tower, the gate- 
way of the ancient foundation, the arch of the Abbey Church, the 
refectory, and a large grange, now covered with ivy. Of this lat- 
ter there is a tragical story on record. It is said that after the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada a great number of prisoners 
were taken, who were confined here, and so nezlected that some of 
them died of their wounds, but the greater number of them from 
starvation. The refectory was afterwards used as a Roman Catholic 
chapel. There were a mill and a large fish-pond belonying to the 
abbey, the latter of which was filled up with ruins on the fall of one 
of the gateways about eighty years ago. Subsequently to the reign 
of Henry VIII. the abbey passed into the possession of the Seymours, 
and in the sixteenth century fell into the hands of an ancestor of the 
Earls of Londonderry, whose family built the present house. After- 
wards it became the property of Mr. John Stewell, who sold it in 
Se to thé family of the Carys. The present possessor is Mr. S. 
. Cary. 


ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, LIMERICK. 


WE are much pleased to learn that the south transept of this vener- 
able cathedral is about to be immediately restored, under the direction 
of Mr. William Slater, of London, architect. WeshalMtake occasion 
to give particulars in an early number. 


ee ee 


FARM BUILDINGS AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


Amonost the present applicants for loans under the Landec Pro- 
perty Improvement Act are, in the former departinent, the Earl of 
Dunraven, Co. Limerick, Messrs. Stephen E. Collis and Robert A. 
Hickson, Co. Kerry, and in the latter the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Mr. Wm. B. Forde, Co. Down, and Rev. Frederick Gould, County 
Limerick. 


TIMBER SALE. 


THE following is from the ‘Commercial Article” of the Freeman's 
Journal of 19th August :— 


* T1mBER.—The recently established firm of William Kelly and 
Co., held their first public sale on Thursday, which attracted an un- 
usually large attendance. The quantity of goods offered was con- 
siderable, and the prices obtained were much in advance of those 
had at the recent public sales, the biddings having been maintained 
by the most respectable and independent collection of buyers which 
has attended an auction of wood goods for many years past. The 
following ia a summary of the sales: — 

5,760 pieces ist quality Quebec spruce deals, £17 12s. 6d. to 
£18 2s. 6d, averaging £17 17s. 6d. per 120 of 12 feet 9 x 8. 

8,869 pieces 2nd quality Quebec spruce deals, £15 10s. to £17 
2s. 6d. 

969 pieces Ist quality Quebec pine deals and plank, at £30 10s. 

8,224 pieces 2nd quality Quebec pine deals, £18 2s. 6d. to 
£22 10s. 

960 pieces 2nd quality Quebec pine deals, £23 15s. to £25. 

1,510 pieces Miramichi pine deals, £18 to £20 5s. 

9,249 pieces St. John and Miramichi deals and battens at from 
£15 to £16 15s. 

167 tons red pine, £3 10s. to £3 15s. per ton. 

225 tons white pine, £2 15s. to £3 4s. per ton. 

25 tons onk, £4 7s. 6d. and £4 10s. per ton. 

40 tons Memel, at £3 10s. per ton. 

12 tons elm, at £8 10a. per ton.” 


a 
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ANECDOTES OF A. WELBY PUGIN. 


From the entertaining ‘‘ Recollections,” by Mr, Ferry, of this late 
eniinent architect, we collect the following characteriatic anecdotes. 
His mother, writing of him as a boy, says :— 


‘* If he understood how to dress himself I should consider him an 
universal genius ; and a most orderly good creature, if he had not 
had the skin of his nose twice torn off by a battle of pillows in the 
suite of rooms they have above, quite out of my observation ; how- 
ever, the second time it happened, I brought him down to a room 
near me. He does not dislike a little play, but he works infinitely 
more than he plays, while the rest play infinitely more than they 
‘work. His father calls this work of Paris * Augustus's work,’ and 
well he may, for he has done more than three parts of it, and made 
sketches and coloured them for the first time from Nature, and writ- 
ten some very good descriptions. Nevertheless, the fellow cannot 
dress fimself. When he heard that you left Beverley without seeing 
the churches, he declared, had he been with you, you would have 
found him the most restive animal you ever posted with ; nor whip, 
nor spurs, nor anything else would have got him on before secing 
those charches.” 

Referring to his visit to Rochester Castle, his biographer relates : — 

“ There are always amusing traditions connected with these old 
buildings, and amongst others belonging to this castle it was sup- 
posed that treasures or plate might in emergency have been thrown 
down the well constructed in the inner wall of the keep. The bare 
reference to this as a probability only was sufficient, and Pugin at 
once resolved to make a careful search. He immediately obtained 
the necessary apparatus, and having hired men to descend the well, 
fearlessly placed himself in the bucket to be lowered by the wind- 
lass, so that he might direct the operations at the bottom. It had 
been previously ascertained that the well was considerably choked 
up by quantities of rubbish ; and in the removal of this accumula- 
tion very little was discovered, his zeal being only rewarded by the 
acquisition of a few pieces of pottery and glass of Queen Elizabeth's 
period.” . 

“As before remarked, Welby Pugin was extremely delicate in 
youth, but his present mode of life had certainly one good effect, by 
giving him Herculean strength, which doubtlessly enabled him so 
effectually to carry out the work which he so gloriously accomplished. 
The life he had hitherto Jed was, as may be imagined, a source of 
much pain and anguish to his parents and friends, more especially to 
the refined tastes of his father, who, on meeting a friend, exclaimed 
with much grief, ‘God bless my soul, it was but this morning I met 
my boy Auguste in the disguise of a common sailor, carrying on his 
shoulder a tul of water, which he had took from the pompe of St. 
Dunstan.’ Few things probably could have so severely shocked the 
finely poised susceptibilities of the elder Pugin.” ° 

‘(Qn his first visit, finding the house in an unfinished state, ex- 
cepting the room which Pugin used as hia study; Lord R T, 
omitting to remove bis hat, at once entered into conversation, the 
only reply he met with was a look of astonishment. Pugin rang the 
bell, and ordered his hat ; placing it on his head, he said, ‘ Now, my 
lord, I am ready.’ In this well- merited rebuke, Pugin resembled 
his father, who was very susceptible of affront, and sometimes even 
threatened to show people the door if proper courtesy was not shown 
him in conversation.” 

**He was in the habit of ‘wearing a sailor's jacket, loose pilot 
trousers, jack-boots, and a wide-awake hat. In such a costume, 
landing on one occasion from the Calais boat, he entered, as was 
his custom, a first-class railway carriage, and was accosted with a 
*Halloa, my man, you have mistaken, I think, your carriage.’ 
‘ By Jove,’ was his reply, ‘I think you are right; I thought I was 
in the company of gentlemen.’ This cutting repartee at once called 
forth an apology. The remainder of the journey was most agree- 
ably passed in examining his paiaaas filled with sketches just taken 
in Normandy.” 

“To the ladies of his acquaintance, Pugin's carelessness in ap- 
pearance was very distasteful ; but when remonstrated with on the 
subject, he never condescended to give a patient hearing, but cut 
the matter short by saying, ‘It’s all very well, my dress will do 
perfectly.” A friend with whom be was at one time staying. after 
thus expostulating, retotted, with some amount of warmth, ‘It is 
not all very well,’ and thought that her remarks had made some 
impression ; and true it was, for on the following morning he pre- 
sented himself in a emart blue coat with gilt buttons, and a buff 
waistcoat, exclaiming, ‘ Well, are you satisfied now?’”" . . . 

‘« Pugin’s professional pursuits did not admit of his making many 
social visits, but he occasionally accepted an invitation. Lord 
R——-r once calling at St. Marie’s Grange during its erection, and 
desiring to make his acquaintance, asked if he would dine with him, 
to which Pugin assented. ‘ Very well then,’ said bis lordship, ‘I'll 
expect you tu-morrow at six o'clock.’ Thither at the time Pugin 
repaired, and as he was admiring the stately rooms and objects of 
art and vertu with which they were enriched, his lordship, who was 
well known for bis simple habits and encouragement of agricultural 


pursuits, observed, with perhaps generous feeling, that he would as 
soon live in one of the smallest cottages on his estate as in his large 
and magnificent mansion. Upon: this, Pugin, jum one up and 
pacing the room in apparent excitement, exclaimed, ‘ The d—I you 
would—the d—Il you would, my lord; then what is to become of 
me and all other artists?" . . . . . 

‘“‘ After an absence of some weeks, Pugin unexpectedly called at 
his publisher's, who observed that his dress, which usually was un- 
tidy, appeared more strange than ever. He was enveloped in a 
huge pilot-coat, large enough for a man twice his size. On this 
strange exhibition, Mr. Weale, his publisher, remarked— 

*** Why, you appear to have made a mistake, and have got a coat 
belonging to somebody else.’ 

““* Oh,’ observed Pugin, ‘it is of no consequence—I caught up 
the first garment that came in my way getting into harbour after 
a stiff gale off Calais ; but here are the plates for my book’—at the. 
same time pulling out a heap of copper-plates from under the ample 
folds of his coat. ‘ They are all ready for proving.’ 

“* But how and where did yon finish the etchings ? 

*©*QOh,’ said Pugin, ‘I finished them in the boat.’ 

‘** Impossible,’ replied Mr. Weale. 

‘““* Not a bit of it,’ retorted Pugin ; ‘the motion of the sea makes 
no difference to me;’ and, truly, many of the outlines ilJustrating the 
* Apoloyy’ were etched by him under these apparently impossible 
circumstances.” . 

‘““The annoyance to which. Pugin was subjected by applications 
for designs to ‘be executed from ridiculously insufficient funds, made 
him at times very irritable. A story is told of his once receiving 
a letter from a Roman Catholic prelate, requesting designs for a new 
church of tke following description. It was to be ‘very large—the 
neighbourhood being very populous; it must be very handsome—a 
fine new church bad been built close by ; it must be very cheap— 
they were very poor, in fact had only £ — ; when could they expect 
the design?’ Pugin wrote in reply— 

“6 My pean Lorp,—Say thirty shillings more, and have a tower 
and spiie at once. A. W. P.’” 

** Curious stories are told of Pugin in reference to his indepen- 
dent spirit while corresponding with empleyers or directing their 
works. The following specimen is an instance of this. The late 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, having found some beautiful remains of 
& conventual building in the south of France, and being about to 
build a residence on the south-east coast near Christchurch, deter- 
mined to purchase the materials, have them removed to Ergland, 
and use them as far as they could be made applicable to the design 
of a new and large mausion. 

“The site chosen by his lordship was a part of the high cliff 
facing tha Isle of Wight. Near this spot there had formerly been 
a house belonging to the Earl of Bute, the celebrated minister, 
which, owing to the encroacliment of the sea on that part of the 
coast, was literally by degrees washed into it. Still Lord Stuart 
thouglit that by draining the land springs and taking other pre- 
cautions he could prevent the spread of further mischief. Acting 
on this belief, he begun the erection of a stately pile at such a dis- - 
tance from the edye of the cliff as was thought sufficient to leave 
a good margin to the buildings for ages to come. But notwith- 
standing all precautions, the drainage has not been so effectual as 
to save the cliff from disruption. By the expansion of frozen land, 
springs, after severe frosts, and the encroachment of the sea, land- 
slips still occasionally take place. 

‘Lord Stuart not being perfectly satisfied with the design of the 
building, which was being conducted under the superintendence of 
the late Mr. Donthorn, and desiring to obtain the mature judgment 
of Pugin, invited him to High Cliff to act as his consulting archi- 
tect. He at once assented, and repaired to High Cliff to inspect 
the works. 

“ Arriving in the afternoon, he engaged himself busily in ex- 
amining all that was going on; soon made himself master of his 
subject, and with bis usual rapidity, before the close of the day had 
prepared sketches for Lord Stuart’s approval. 

* After dinner he exhibited his plans, entering into explanations, 
and pointing out all the alterations which he considered indispensable. 
His suggestions, unfortunately, did not fall on such willing ears as 
he expected. Lord S. had spent large sums in the work already 
done, and was not disposed to pull down heavy stonework just 
finished ; and some amount of demolition was quite necessary to 
meet Pugin's views. After much discussion, therefore, they sepa- 
rated, Lord Stuart intending to resume the subject on the next 
morning, but in this he was disappointed. To meet Pugin’s con- 
venience, an early breakfast hour was appointed for the next day, 
and at the time fixed some surprise was expressed that he did not 
appear. Inquiry being made, it was discovered that Pugin had. 
visen at six o'clock, taken his carpet bag in hand, walked some dia- 
tance to a little wayside inn, and thence taken his departure by 
coach to London, without previously giving the slightest intimation 
of his intention to any one in the house. Thus terminated his con- 
nexion with Lord Stuart de Rothesay. All this abruptness arose 
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from the simple circumstance that his employer did not at once adopt 
his recommendations. Probably this discourtesy would not have 
been shown at an earlier period of his career, but he had now 
obtained such a professional standing that he could afford to disre- 
gard giving offence.” 


THE CONDITION OF THE IRISH BARRACKS. 


In a recent number this important question received our attention, 
and we promised soon to revert to it more particularly, but being 
forestalled in our purpose by our able and popular cotemporary, the 
‘‘ Building News,” who reviews in a comprehensive series of articles 
the arrangement of the barracks in the kingdom as substantially re- 
corded in the Commissioners’ report published in a blue book, we 
quote the following therefrom :— 


Referring to the Royal Barracks in this city our cotemporary 
remarks, that ‘one court enclosed by lofty buildings is entirely 
closed in on all sides, most of the narrow passages being between 
buildings of three and four storeys in height, and some entirely 
closed at one end. ‘l'o make matters worse, the ground rises rapidly 
behind the barrack, so there is no free circulation of air at the back. 
On three sides of the Cavalry square the men’s rooms are over the 
stables, and the rooms in the Royal and Palatine squares have no 
windows opening to the outer air next the squares, that side being 
occupied by glazed corridors. ‘There are rooms in the corners and 
lower flats of the squares, dark, and incapable of ventilation, and 
which are hardly fit for human dwellings. Although disposed with 
an apparent regularity on plan, the total disregard of santiary prin- 
ciples, evident throughout every part of this barrack, is painful to 
contemplate. It contains 184 rooma, the regulation number of men 
being 1,917, and there is a deficiency of accommodation for 629 
men, as it would hold 1,288 men only at 600 feet each man, as- 
suming 600 feet per man to be sufficient, but which it would not be 
in such a building.” 

Proceeding thence to the “ Linen-hall barracks” they are described 
as being, ‘in fact, an old linen-hall, leased as a temporary reserve 
barrack. It now holds 1,094 men by regulation, in 128 rooms, or 
rather cells; 230 of these men have a space of less that 250 cubic feet 
each, 291 less than 800 feet each, 802 less than 850 feet each, 101 
less than 400 feet, and 170 completing the regulation number, have 
less than 450 feet each. Thus it appears that of 1,094 men, over 
500 have less than 300 feet each, and none have a greater space than 
450 feet each. The average is 290 feet per man. As this barrack 
would accommodate 531 men at 600 feet each, there is the astound- 
ing deficiency of accommodation for 568 men out of a body of in- 
mates 1,094 in number. Seeing that this building is totally unfit 
for barrack purposes, the commissioners considered it unnecessary to 
recommend any impruvements to be attempted. It is enclosed 
among civil dwellings in one of the worst districts of Dublin, and 
consists of a number of sinall closed courts. ‘There are only five 
open fireplaces in the whole building.” 


Again—“ Arbour-hill barrack, Dublin, was once a prison, unfit 
for inmates; it is now a barrack for ninety-one men, and that 
without material alteration. <A similar case will be found at Fort 
Elizabeth at Cork—a building originally occupied as a French 
prison, but now as a barrack fur 180 men, although at the present 
day hardly anyone would consider it good enough for a prison. 
Indeed, as a rule, ‘ military prisons and many provost establish- 
ments are planned and constructed on better sanitary principles 
than are moet barracks.’ At Stirling Castle the old halls of the 
palace have been appropriated as barrack rooms by forming galleries 
round the walls, so as to have two flats of beds, one on the floor, the 
other on the gallery; the heads of the men in bed in the galleries 
being above the top of the windows, and there being no outlet for 
foul air from the top of the room, the only air which the occupants 
of the beds in the gallery have to breathe is the foul air from the 
soldiers who sleep on the lower tier of beds below. Barrack accom- 
modation of the worst description is obtained in this way, and the 
old halls of the palace are damaged. 

“ May-street recruiting barrack at Belfast, for fifty men, has been 
converted to its present purpose from a shop or factory, with windows 
on one side only, opening into a blind alley with its privy, cesspool, &c. 

Alluding to the Castle and Shambles barrack, at Galway, our co- 
temporary says—‘‘ The effect is to stagnate and pollute the air, 
both within and without the barrack-rooms, to obstruct ligbt, and 
to predispose the men to disease. 

‘Castle barracks, Galway, contain 12 rooms, and 120 men: 
giving each man 600 feet, there would be space for 62 men only. 

* ‘The Sbambles barracks have 82 rooms, contain 256 men by regu- 
lation, and have space for 168 only. Both these barracks are 
embedded among buildings, and have small closed courta, surrounded 


by high buildings, both are very Lad, aud both are recommended to : 


be evacuated immediately.” 
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COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 


In re Hugh Kelly.—Mr. D. C. Heron, Q.C., instructed by Mr. 
Larkin, applied to have the bankruptcy in this matter annulled. The 
trader was an extensive timber merchant and builder on Sir John 
Rogerson’s-quay. After bankruptcy a composition of 12s. 6d. in the 
pound was offered, which his lordship, notwithstanding the opppsi- 
tion offered by the Messrs. Martin, accepted. The first two instal- 
ments of the composition were unsecured, the last was secured. The 
unsecured instalments, amounting respectively to £2,200 and £1,800 
were paid, or the amounts lodged by the trader with the official as- 
signee. The last instalment waa secured, and, under these circum- 
stances, the court was now asked to cancel the bankruptcy, and 
allow the trader to make use of the credit to which he was legiti- 
mately entitled. 

Mr. Martin (on behalf of the Messrs. Martin, of the North-wall) 
opposed the application, on the ground that there was delay in ad- 
justing their accounts. 

Mr. Baptist Kernaghan, who attended for several] creditors, stated 
that more had been realised for the creditors under the arrangement 
than would have been in bankruptcy. He assented to the appli- 
cation. 

Judge Lynch said the conduct of Mr. Kelly in the matter since it 
came before the court had been highly honourable. By his exer- 
tions he had realised a very considerable payment for his creditors, 
and there could be no cause of complaint on that score. He trusted 
that the fact of the failure would be a useful lesson to the trader in 
his future dealings. He had no hesitation whatever in aunulling the 
bankruptcy. 

The bankruptcy was accordingly annulled. 


Hotes of Wet Works. 


Additions are to be erected to the Law Club-house, 13, Dame- 
street. Tenders were received up to the 31st ult. 

The new church of St. Mary and St. Peter, at Arklow, has been 
dedicated; Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect. Style, Gothic. 

The foundation stone of the new Presbytery to be attached to 
Enniskerry Roman Catholic Church was laid on 25th ult., by Arcb- 
bishop Cullen. 

A new store is to be built by the War Department in the armoury 
yard, Pigeon [louse Fort. 

Sundry works are to be executed at the churches of Aghada, 
Douglas, and Kilmocamogue, Co. Cork; at Clontarf, Co. Dublin ; 
and St. Paul's, city of Dublin; according to plans, &c., by the 
architects to Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Additions and alterations are to be made to Monaghan gaol, ac- 
cording to plans by Mr. M‘Curdy, architect. 

Four houses are to be built on the esplanade at Bray; Messra. J. 
and W. Farrell, architects. 

The works at Carlisle Fort contracted for by the Mexsrs. Moore 
have been begun under the inspection of Captain Chesney. About 
800 persons are employed on them. 

The committee of the Dublin Corporation intend building ten 
labourers’ cottages at Baldoyle, and a store in the Greenhide-lane, 
Bonham-street. 

The workshops recently erected in Dundalk for the Dundalk and 
Enniskillen Railway have been opened for use, and the ould ones 
removed. 

Part of the large timber viaduct over the Foyle, near Strabane, 
is about to be reconstructed. The design comprises iron pillars with 
lattice superstructure. 

The three bridges required by the Board of Trade for the Cootehill 
Branch Railway have been erected. The passenyer station at Coote- 
hill has also been completed. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be erected at Lattin, Tip- 
perary. Tenders to 22nd inst. 

The churches of Drumtariffe, Co. Cork, and Kinawley, Co. Fer- 
managh, are about to be enlarged by the Ecclesiastical Coinmissioners. 

A handsome mansion is to be erected at Caher, Co. Tipperary, 
for the Countess of Glengall. Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, 
architects. 

The interior of the Centenary Methodist Chapel in Stephen's 
Green is being re-pewed and otherwise improved. 

A handsome Gothic oak railing, with ornamental lamps, after the 
design of Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect, has been fixed in the arcades 
separating nave from aisles of the new RKuman Catholic Church, St. 
James-street. Mr. James Freeman, builder, constructed it. 

The interior of the Four Courts has been undergoing a thorough 
renovation and decoration, executed with much taste and judgment 
by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Camden-street. 

A new mansion is in progress of erection for Mr. Thomas Malcom- 
son, under the direction of Mr. J. S. Mulvany, architect. 

The Omagh extension of the Ulster Railway has been opened. 
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A large Roman Catholic Church has been commenced on City 
Quay, chiefiv, we believe, for the accommodation of seainen. 

It is expected that on Monday, the 2nd inst., the Newry and Ar- 
magh live will be opened for traffic. For a portion of the extension 
works contracted fur by Mr. Gordon new tenders have been invited. 

On the 10th ult. the first sod of the Rathkeale and Newcastle 
railway was turned by the Earl of Devon. It will run from the 
Kathkeale station of the Limerick and Foynes railway (two miles 
from Rathkeale), by the town of Rathkeale. It will be only ten 
miles in lenyth, and will bring the great plain of Newcastle and the 
surrounding districts in connection with Limerick, and by means of 
the Cork and Limerick Direct Railway, now in course of construc- 
tion from Charleville to Patrick’s Well —a station also on the Foynes 
line—will open a direct communication between that district and 
the citv and markets of Cork. The line will pass through a very 
rich country, the works are of an easy character, aud the contract 
has been taken by Mr. Joshua Hargrave, Cork, fur asuin of about 
£36,000, he taking a fair proportiun of the company’s stock in part 
payment of his contruct. The engineers are Sir John Benson, of 
Cork, and Mr. William Barrington, of Limerick. 

The works on the ins from Mini,han to Clones are making 
steady progress, for tiie particulars of which the proprietors are re- 
ferred tu the report of the chief engineer :— 

‘* Exiension—Clones to Cuvan —The Dundalk and Enniskillen 
Company report that the works are progressing favourably. 

“ Ectension— Dungannon to Omagh.—The Government inspector 
examined this line on the 15th ult., bat the opening was postponed 
for a short time. 

6 Aughnacloy Line. —The bill promoted by the Portadown, Dun- 
gannon and Uinagh Company for an extensiun from Dungannon to 
Aughnacloy, with powers of lease by this company, has passed into 
law.” 


Gas.—The town Commissioners of Skibbereen are about lighting 
the town with public gas Jamps, and seek for tenders. ‘The ‘Tullow 
gas works are to be let. 

Gas-LiGHTiNG OF CASTLEDERG.—Gas works are now being 
erected at Castlederg, and gas pipes laid down in the streets of the 
town. The church, hotel, and principal shops have been fitted with 
gas pipes and burners, Measrs. J. Edmundson & Co., gas engineers, 
of Capel-street, in this city, havinfy‘been employed to execute the 
entire work. 


CLONTARF IMPROVEMENT. 
TO THE KDITOR OF TIKK DUBLIN BUILDER. 


§1r,—Tliere is opposite the Crescent a portion of strand, bounded 
on one side by the Drogheda railway, and on the other by the Wharf 
road, Annesley-bridge, and Clontarf road, which, when the tide is 
out, is a dirty slub, alike disagreeable in appearance and smell, but 
when the tide covers it a wonderful difference is felt. ‘The ugly 
strand is converted into a fresh and pleasant little lake, with an ave- 
rage depth of water of about five feet. Now, to retain say half of 
the water whien the tide ebbs would be a great destderutum ; and the 
simplest way to accomplish this would be to build a broad and low 
wall about half tide high under each of the three railway archese— 
the cust would be very trifing. Over these low walls the tide would 
flow, changing the water twice in twenty-four bours, and at the 
ebb enough would be left to prevent the disgusting and unwhole- 
some miasma from arising; its appearance would be greatly im- 
proved, the youngsters of the neighbourboud would have an oppor- 
tunity of getting up small boat races during the summer, and in 
winter would be presented a magnificent and perfectly safe skating 
ground. Should the inhabitants and landlords of the locality think 
the matter worth taking up, merely on sanitary g ounds, and that 
subscriptions be necessary to carry out the proj.c. I shall be most 
happy to contribute my share. A. N. 


Rebrebo. 
The Illustrated Dublin Journal. James Duffy, Wellington-quay. 


A new claimant for favour in the literary world has appeared, and 
his debut bas Leen attended with acclamation. Most critics regard 
penny publicaticns as trash, and in very many instances they are 80, 
and more of a demoralizing than instructive character, but we are 
just turning a point in the revolution of the age when we may 
reasonably expect more for a penny than hitherto, and in the little 
production before us we find a highly profitable return for that im- 
portant investment. Were we even to hazard a surmise as to the 
probable worth of a publication without seeing it, the fact of its 
emanating from the establishment of the eminent ard enterprising 
publisher, James Duffy, would sufficiently justify us in anticipating 
favourably, nor are we disappointed in judging the reality. A 
pleasing tale in three chapters, entitled, ‘Ihe Miller of Mohill,” by 
uo less distinguished a writer than William Carletun, commences the 


front page ‘A chat about Oyaters” is somewhat stale, thuugh 
served up in a palatable style. ‘* Needles and Necdlework ” is enter- 
taing and instructive. ‘‘The Fair Maid of Killarney” enlists many 
adinirers, and the fullowing description of Russ Castle, accompanied 
by an illustration, is appropriately introduced :— 

“The exact date of the erection of Ross Castle has not been ascer- 
tained, but, from the peculiar style of the architecture, it may be 
ascribed to the close of the fourteenth or the early portion of the 
fifteenth centuries. 1t was for ayes the ancestral residence of the Lords 
of the Lakes of Killarney, whose martial achievements are still the 
fertile source of many a popular local tradition. The castle con- 
sisted of a lofty square keep, with embattled parapets, based upon a 
rock of limestone. It was defended on the land side by a massive 
unornamental buttress, while each corner of the portion directly facing 
the lake was enflanked by two machiolated defences; the domestic 
divisions of the fortress were attached to the square tower, and were 
surrounded by extensive outworks. ‘The interior of the castle evi- 
dently contained many well proportioned apartments, and a spiral 
stone cut staircase still exixts, which leads to the summit of the 
tower, from which many beautiful views of the surrounding scenery 
may be obtained. Koss Castle was originally a place of great 
strength, and underwent numerous sieves, the principal of whch 
was the celebrated attack upon it in 1652, by General Ludlow, at 
the head of the Parliamentary forces. Upon the defeat of the Irish 
troops, in that year, under Lord Muskerry, at the battle of Knock- 
niclashy, in the county of Cork, by Lord Broghill, the English Gene- 
ra], the former withdrew to Ross Castle, where he entrenched bim- 
self and whither he was promptly followed by Ludlow. ‘There was 
an ancient prophecy existing among the peasantry, that the castle 
was impreguable, and could never be taken until a vessel of war was 
seen to fluat upon the lake. Whether Ludlow had heard of the tra- 
dition does not appear, certain it is, however, that, considering the 
natural advantages of the place, and the length of time he might be 
compelled to remain before it, he resolved to attack it simultaneously 
by land and water. The English fleet was just then anchored in the 
Bay of Castlemaine, or Dingle, and, four days after arrival, with 
incredible energy and perseverance he successfully transported some 
of the smaller vessels, by mere manual labour, through a country 
nearly impassable from bogs and woods, and brought them up the 
intricate and difficult river Laune. ‘The garrison was electrified and 
intimidated, and immediately capitulated on honourable terms. 
Smith, in his ‘‘ History of Kerry,” relates that at the time he wrote 
there was an old man named Hopkins, then sexton of Swords, in 
the vicinity of Dublin, who was amongst those engaged in drawing 
Ludlow’s vessels into the lake. This Ludlow is said tu have lived to 
the patriaichal age of one hundred and fifteen ycars. At the com- 
mencement of the last century a barrack .was erected in connection 
with Ross Castle, but has long been dismantled, and its walls are now 
as ivy-mantled as those of the castle itself. Immediately beneath 
the castle several fine echoes are very distinctly heard; amongst 
them the fainous one of *‘ Paddy Blake,” who, when an inquiry is 
made after his health, is suid to answer, “ Pretty well I thank ye !” 

“ A Retrospect of the Dublin Stage,” though presenting little of 
anecdote that was not known before through other channels, is com- 
prehensive and pleasingly written, terminating with the fullowing:— 

“ The annuals of the Crow-street establishment, which was opened 
in 1758, are, however, too voluminous and intcresting to be noticed 
in a hurried manner, and we therefore reserve them for a future 
paper, in the compilation of which we shall have frequent oppor- 
tunities of referring to a work which. for its masterly scholarahip, 
and genial gossipping style, has never been excelled by any emana- 
tion from the Irish press; we allude to Gilbert's * History of the 
City of Dublin.’ The present Theatre-Royal, in Hawkins street, 
was erected by, Samuel Beazley, Ksq., in 1820, and the first per- 
formance took place on Thursday, January 18th, 1821, the pieces 
selected for the occasion being Shakspeare’s ‘Comedy of Errors,’ 
and the farce of ‘The Sleep-walker.’ Previous to the commence- 
ment of the comedy an address from the pen of George Colman was 
delivered by Mr. Farren, then stage-muanager, from which, as an 
historic outline at the site of the theatre, te quote the following 
lines :— 

“*¢ Here once a market reared Sts busy head, 
Where sheep, instead of tragic heroes, bled; 
Bright cleavers formed u band to charm the cars, 
Jvints dangled in the place of chandeliers; 
Stout butchers, stern as critics had their day; 
And cut up oxen, like a inodern play— 
Soon Science caine; his steel the butcher drops, 


Kernoves with awe the shambles and the shops, 
And Icarning trinnrphed over mutton chops! 


Then in the School, by patriotism reared, : 
Arta, Agriculture, Chemistry appeared, 
Botanic lore—uand studies all too great 
For our inferior powers to emulate; 
No merit we lu Agriculture claim— 
To cultivate your favour is our uim— 
Which gained, by learned chemists we are told 
It turns by playhouse alchemy to gold; 
While all the Botany we dare to boust, 
Lies in those plants your breatl: may cherish most. 
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Again the scene was changed, by wisdom's rule; 
Want's refuge then succeeded Learning's school; 
No more in streets the shiv'ring beggur stood; 
Vice found correction here, and famiue food; 
Morality rejoiced at Sloth’s defeat, 

And Pity smil'd to see the hungry eat. 


At length, and following these wretched elves. 
Beheld another race!—we mean ourselves, 
Who, leaning to our predecessors’ luws, 

Now beg most heartily for your applause— 
Beg you, brave Erin's sons, and Erin's fafr, 
To make your Nation's Theatre your care.’ 

“A Real Grievance” concludes the number. We shall be pleased 
to renew our acquaintance hereafter with this periodical, and note its 
progress. 

ens 


Miscellaneous. 


Sir W. G. Arsmstronc, AND HIs WorkMeN.—On Monday 
evening week a most interesting soiree of the workmen employed on 
the Elswick ordnance and engine works at Newcastle-on-T'yne was 
held in the pattern-shop on the works. No less than 2,500 persons, 
consisting of the workmen, their families, and friends, sat down to tea. 
There are 8,000 men and buys employed upon the Elswick ordnance 
and engine work, and their united wages amount to more than 5,000. 
a fortnight. The Elswick ordnance works are being largely extend- 
ed. Among the more recent additions is an apparatus for the man- 
ufacture of caunon of weight and strength hitherto unheard of. An 
immense 300-pounder battery gun is in the course of being formed 
by the use of the new 10-ton steam-hammer, which can be worked 
up to 15 tons, and is the largest in England, and is daily wrought at 
from 40 to 50 strokes a minute. The anvil weighs 34 tons. ‘The 
bore of the 800 pounder gun will be 104 inches in diameter; length 
14 feet ; weight 12 tons. It will be a muzzle loader, and the rifling 
of its Lore will be on the rib pattern. It is expected to be finished 
in four months. Theres also in hand a 200-pounder breach-loading 
gun, to be constructed on the wedge principle. Extensive foundries 
are being laid out upon the works, and a test for trying the guns 
before they are sent up to Woolwich is being built on the south side 
of the ‘l'yne. Among the orders being executed in the engine de- 
partment of those works are 13 locomotives fur the East Indian 
Railway Company. 

Pusuic Instirutrons. — A Parliamentary return is published, 
showing the sums granted to certain public institutions—such as the 
British Museum, National Gallery, &c., during the Jast ten years. 
These sums are, for the year 18C0, as follows:—For the British 
Museum—A mount voted (exclusive of sums for additional buildings, 
&c.,) £100,850; received from subscriptions, bequests, &c., £1,833 
19s. 2d. For the National Gallery— Amount voted (exclusive of all 
sums for addilional buildings, &c.,) £11,670. For the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew— Amount voted (exclueive of all sums for ad- 
ditional buildings, &c.), £14,800 18s. (No sums have been 
received from subscriptions, dunations, or bequests, or from the 
public during the period referred to.) For the Botanic Gardens at 
Edinburgh—Amount voted, £1,200; received from the vote of 
Scottish Universities, £627 ; annua] grant from the Town Council 
of Edinburgh, £25. For the Natural History and Industrial 
Museum, Edinburgh (exclusive of sums voted for building) — Amount 
voted, £1,943 163.; received from admission fees, subscriptions, &c., 
in the ten years, £1,525 6s. 6d. In addition to this amount up- 
wards of 20,000 specimens have been presented to these museums, 
the estimated value of which is £9,144 15s. For the National 
Gallery, Dublin — Amount voted (in aid uf the building), £5,000; 
received from the ‘* Dargan Fund” (in connection with the Great 
Exhibition of 1853), —; received from subscriptions and donations 
up to 1860, £1,440 14s. For the Museum of Irish Industry— 
Amount voted, £4,966 16s. ; fees from students, &c., £58 183. For 
the Royal Dublin Society, including Botanic and Zoological Gardens 
Amount voted, £6,000; subscriptions, receipts from the public, &c., 
£6,198 1s. 8d. 

Guass Casxs.—A new kind of cask has just been invented, which 
is replacing, it is said, in the south of France, those now made of 
wood. They are made of glass, and of different sizes, to contain 
from five toone hundred litres. Among the advantages they possess 
may be mentioned that they are prouf against all leakage and eva- 
poration, and keep the liquid placed in them fresh and pure to the 
last. They are stronger, when kept stationary, than the wooden 
casks, having, in the experiments made, withstood a pressure which 
shattered the ordinary casks to pieces. 

Inpra-RuBsrr Carps.—One of the recent uses to which India- 
rubber is put is that of furnishing the material for business cards. 
Besides the various convenient forms which may be given to the 
material, it may also be improvea with any ornament or design 
suitable to any particular business. The material makes light and 
prettily- moulded business cards; one advantage of which is that 
they caunot be defaced easily, aud are almost indistructible. 


BANBRIDGE LISBURN AND Berast Rartway.—The fullowing is 
an abstract of the report laid before the general meeting of this 
company. The contractors have made very considerable progress, 
are now in possession of all the land required, and are at work along 
the entire line. Favourable contracts have been made with the 
Rhymny Iron Company for rails, and with Messrs. J. P. Corry and 
Co. for sleeper-blocks. The building of stations at Hillsborough, 
Dromore, Mallaghfernahan, and Banbride, has been decided on, 
and plans ordered from Mr. Thomas Jackson. The directors refer 
with mach satisfaction to the advantages conferred by the passing 
of the Banbridge Extension and Dublin and Antrim Junction Bills, 
which will greatly benefit their line. 

Tue Buivcpers’ Sraxike.—The London masons, having obtained 
the sanction of the executive council of their society, sitting at Bris- 
tol, have placed two propositions before the various lodyes through- 
out the kingdom, the votes on which are now being taken, and the 
result of which will be officially made known on Monday next. 
These propositions are, lst—‘' That the whole of the country jobs 
and works of the London employers who have not accepted the com- 
promise be immediately struck, and the men working thereon called 
off; 2nd—That the men be called off the whole of the country jobs 
and works of Messrs. Myers.” If either of these propositions is car- 
ried, the men expect it to exercise a considerable influence in favour 
of an early settlement of the dispute. In the event of the first pro- 
position being adopted, about 800 men will be thrown out; if the 
second only is agreed to, between 300 and 400 will leave work. 
During the last few days, several of the Scotch masons who have 
been brought over to work in Messrs. Myers'’s yard have left their 
employ, and reported themselves to the masons’ strike committee. 
Some of these men have had their expenses paid back to Scotland, 
and others sent to Manchester.— Daily News. 

Tus National Portrair GALLKRY.—A terra-cotta bust of 
Oliver Cromwell has just been added to the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. It bears the impress of being a study direct from nature. and 
evidently served as the original model for the marble bust which 
Mr. Labouchere, now Lord Taunton, contributed to the Manchester 
Exhibition. The marble bears the name of Edward Pierce, a lead- 
ing sculptor of the seventeenth century, who executed public statues 
fur the city of London, and whose busts of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Sir Isaac Newton, at Oxford, rival the most successful efforts 
of Roubiliac at a subsequent period. In the terra-cotta bust thera 
is a comparative profusion of hair on the head, and even the second 
wart on his face is lost ia the fulness of the mustache. The full hair 
and starting eyes give a peculiarly lion-like character to the coun- 
tenance. A marble bust of Lord Jeffrey, the celebrated Ediuburgh 
Reviewer, has also been added to the collection, and the trustees have 
also secured a pirtrait of Oliver Goldsmith, which, while it corres- 
ponds with the well-known profile by Sir Joshua, bas the additional 
interest of having belonged to Goldsmith himself. 

Tuk Supply oF Water In Paris.—According to the report 
made by the commision of inquiry relative to the waters of the 
Dhuis, it appears that Paris is one of the places most poorly supplied 
with water, the quantity being only 90 litres per head and per day, 
while the normal quantity is considered to be 150. Rome is the 
most highly favoured in this respect, receiving 244 litres per head 
every day ; next come in succession as regards quantity—New York, 
568 litres ; Carcassone, 400; Besancon, 246; Dijon, 240; Mar- 
seilles, 186 ; Bordeaux, 170; Genoa, 120; Glasgow, 100; London, 
95. Deducting from the quantity for Paris of 90 litres the quantity 
for public fountains and watering streets, &c., there only remains 35 
litres of potable water per day fur each inhabitant. 

Dusiin IN THK YEAR 1776.—A coloured lithograph is about 
being published, from a drawing in the possession of a gentleman of 
this city, executed by Mr. William Morrisson, of Bachelors’-walk. 
The drawing was made by the late Mr. James Malton from a sketch 
taken in Grafton-street. It represents the street in the olden time, 
and the personages pourtrayed, either as walking or driving, in the 
antique coaches, were celebrities of the time, attired according to the 
prevailing fashions. Amongst “the characters” in the picture are 
Doctor Ditton, with cocked hat professional cane ; also a well-known 
newsvender of the day, and the Wicklow Sandman, whose voice 
was so discordant that the citizens of Dublin rewarded him for the 
favour of his speedy departure from their piaces of abode. The litho- 
graph will assist in showing the contrast between Grafton-street in 
1776 and 1861.— Saunders. 

Improvep Iron AND SreEL.—A process has been invented for 
an improvement in the manufacture of iron and steel. During the 
operation of puddling a small quantity of gold is introduced, which, 
by diffusing throughout the mass, is said to confer an extraordinary 
advantage. The process is to be applied to the mannfacture of ships’ 
plates, anchors, cables, and al] those portions of railway plant in 
which tenacity is most esseutial. 

Go1xe To Brn By Steam.—In the Continental Hotel, Phi'adel- 
phia, there is a steam-lift for taking the guests to bed, which is said 
to have cost 10,000 dollars, or more than £2,000. 
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A prospectus has been issu:d by the Directors of Bray’s Traction | that his inventions are Archimedean, whatever that may mean 


Engine Company (Limited), with a view to increasing the capital of 
that undertaking from £25,000 to £50,000. From the testimony of her 
Majesty's Government, Messrs. John Penn and Son, and other celebra- 
tcd engineering and otber firms in London, the principle of these engines, 
which is most simple and efficient, and by which they san be adapted 
to all roads, has been dem»nstrated by actual experience; and the 
directors state that business operations are open to the company, 
both for the hire and sale of engines and wa;gons in this country, 
and that a demand exists for them in all parts of the world. India 
is instanced as affording a wide field fur their introduction in de- 
veloping the resources of the great cotton and grain producing dis- 
tricts of that empire, while they could be employed as feeders to the. 
railways when those main lines of transport are opened. Another 
feature of the prospectus is an honorary direction composed of several 
nollemen, who, from their scientific knowledge and position, are a 
guarantee of the respectability and buna fide nature of the undertaking. 
The extra capital is required to enabla the directors to increase the 
present rolling stock and establish a factory, ao that the engines may 
be constructed under their supervision, and the quality and nature of 
the work thoroughly relied on. 

EccenxtTricities oF Gexius.—One of the earliest applieations 
fir space in the exhibition of 1862 was that of an inventor, who, 
though he does not specify the nature of the articles he intends to 
exhibit, requires space in every class of the industrial sections to the 
amount of 72,000 square feet! It must be taken, we suppose as a 
proof of the versatility of genius that we always find the professions 
and trad-s of those intractable inventors have not the remotest con- 
neo ion with their valuable mechanical, chemical, and warlike dis- 
coveries. Thus a clergyman may send breach-luaders and models of 
tremendously destructive shells, while the nurseryman and gardener 
proffers improvements in surgical instruments, and the doctor a 
contrivance fur forwarding the ripening of fruit on walls. One 
grocer demands space for the exhibition of a new axle application 
to all carriages, a new projectile for ordnance, and a new method of 

‘propelling ships.) An M.A. and F.R.G.S. has models of an invul- 
nerable floating battery, a breach-loading gun and carriage, convert- 
ing all guns of old pattern into breach-loaders, a refuge buoy, a 
Leacon, a cork poncho mattress, a life, limb, and treasure-preserver, 
an unfoulable auchor, and some new screw-propeller. An account- 
ant asks space for a model of a self-acting water-closet, with water 
meter and apparatus for regulating the flow of water allin one, the 
m del of an improved theodolite, and an omnitonic flute, all to be 
shown together! A bookseller seems overflowing with invention. 
He has a plan of interminable suspension applicable to bridges, 
aqueducts, &c., of great span or Jength, and by which means to do 
away with the costly supports hitherto used; a target shooting pro- 
tector for the safety of those employed to note the score; a new 
paddle-wheel, by which to secure a greater amount of power than is 
attainable by any other arrangement; a self acting railway signal 
for day and night, and bolts for gates at level crossings, whereby to 
prevent the gates froin being opened while a train is within a quarter 
of a mile or any convenient distance; a safety spring mining cage 
to secure the safe lodging or prevent the falling of the cage in its 
ascent or descent when conveying men or goods up or down the 
mine shaft, should the rope or chain break or become disarranged; 
a@ new window-sash fastening the door-bolt, by which to attain per- 
fect security, from the impossibility of unfastening them from the 
outside. A barrizter wishes to exhibit two architectural designs— 
a pair of spring-heeled boots, anda drawing of a man equipped with 
ditto ; diagrams of Coryton’s system of fairway lighting off the 
coasts of Great Britain; a type-composing machine and hand- 
stamp; models and drawings illustrative of Cosyton’s vertical wave- 
line system of ship construction; Coryton'’s atmospheric guide-pro- 
peller, and Coryton’s self adjusting sails, An insurance broker has 
specimens of wines and other fluids fined by anew and more effective 
process, and model of the apparatus used ; electric telegraph cables 
and conductors; mode: of an improved ship, and parts thereof; 
specimens of improved pavement in carriage roads; specimens of 
improvements in iron houses, &c.; specimens of building stone pre- 
served by a new material; model of a machine for dressing stone; 
specimens of improved junctions of iron pipes to prevent breakage ; 
specimens of a new description of embrvuidery; ditto of paper- 
hangings; ditto of an impruved floorcloth. ‘These, likewise, are all 
to be shown together. ‘Ihis list might be extended indefinitely. 
Another class of applicants appear to wish to exhibit, merely to say 
that they haveexhibited. ‘Thus, a private secretary wishes to show 
specimens of grape, gooseberry and rhubarb wines; and another a 
method of training vines. One gentleman proposes to exhibit 
wines, a photographic view of an organ front, designed by himself, 
and six large views of his fg orchard. A great many intending 
exhibitors, either from motives of secresy or from not comprehend- 
ing the term, ‘‘ Nature of the articles to be exhibited,” have either 
omitted description altogether, or what is worse, defined them very 
badly. Thus, one declines to give any specification but the number 
of the class he wishes to exhibit in. One can ouly be got to admit 


another that his “ objects are geological ;” while a third baffles the 
Commissioners with the general answer that his articles ‘are 
various.” Ideas of space are, of course, of the most indefinite kind. 
People will do anything rather than adhere to the plain dimensions 
of Jength, breadth, and height. An organ-builder, after much cor- 
respondence, says he cannot tell how much space he will want. 
Another requires a horizonal space of 200 feet by 100 feet or 20,000 
square feet, for the exhibition of some photographs; another wants 
100 feet by 100 feet, or 10,000 square feet for carriages. The agri- 
cultural implement makers, however, carry off the palm for exorbi- 
taney. They seem to think the building will be rather larger than 
Salisbury Plain, for one emineut maker demands a space of 1,500 
feet by 1,500 feet, or 2,250,000 square fect, nearly three times the 
whole exhibition space in the building. Equally curious applications 
have been made in connection with the department of Fine Arts. 
One gentleman desires to exhibit a poem! Another wants a stand 
for antique bricks. A third claims space in the picture gallery for 
“a model room for a working shoemaker, showing sauitary ar- 
rangements and economical furniture, cooking apparatus, and bed.” 


ImrorTANt Use ror Seawkep.—M. E. Lagout has presented a 
report to the Paris Academy of Sciences on the employment of sea- 
weed, applied in layers against the thin walls of habitations, to pre- 
vent sudden variations in and excese of temperature. The marine 
alge, such az sea-wrack, may be termed a sea-wool, which has this 
advantage over ordinary wool, that it does not harbour insects, and 
undergoes no change by dryness or humidity, provided it be not ex- 
posed to the solar rays ; from being brown and flexible, it becoines 
white and almost rigid. In the dark, on the contrary, it is un- 
changeable, unfermentable, imputrescent, uninflammable, and unat- 
tachable by insects. At first it has the objection of being hygro- 
matic, but a single washing in fresh water removes the salt, and then 
its properties become so beneficial, that a celebrated architect has 
styled it the “‘ flannel of health for habitations.” It has been ap- 
plied successfully between the tiles and ceiling of a railway station, 
also in a portable house intended for the use of officers at the Camp 
of Chalons; also double panels, the intermediate space being filled 
with seaweed, have been prepared for the construction of temporary 
barracks at the Isle of Reunion. The Consulting Committee of 
Public Health, the Society of Civil Engineers, the Council for Civic 
Structures, &c., have expressed their approval of the judicious em- 
ployment of the marine alge, and state that the popularisation of 
this process will be of great service in dwellings, especially in those 
of the humbler cl.ss, as it renders them both more agreeable and 
salubrious. It can be obtained for about 20s. the ton, which quan- 
tity is sufficient for upwards of a hundred square yards of roofing. 

A Peer mnTO THE OFFICE OF THE Lonpon ‘“ Titgs."—A 
French tourist, who has visited the office of the ‘Thunderer, furnishes 
some interesting items respecting the internal economy of that vast 
establishment that we have not before seen mentioned. Adjoining 
the editorial room—which is large, well lighted, and fitted up with 
desks comprising every convenience for writing—is a dining-room for 
editors, and the archive room, where are stored all the files of the 
Times since its foundation. Next to the archive-room are the 
proof-readers’ rooms, where are hundreds of dictionaries and ency- 
lopeedies in all languages and relating to all subjects. A dozen 
proof-readers are employed during the day, and another dozen during 
the night. They have an eating-room adjoining that where they 
work, and their meals are provided at the expense of the establish- 
ment. The administration of the Times has nothing to do with the 
subscription to the paper. Smith, of the Strand, sees to the mailing 
of the papers, of which he takes thirty thousand daily. The re- 
mainder are bought by one hundred and seventy news-dealers, who 
pay in advance. ‘The paper is sold to them less than cost, the pro- 
prietors looking to the advertisements for remuneration. ‘The wear 
and tear produced by the perpetual motion which reigns in this im- 
mense establishment are so great that it is necessary to rebuild and 
strengthen once every two years the lower storeys of the building. 


M. Wothly, of Aix-la-Chapelle, states that, after experiments for 
many years, he has succeeded in obtaining positive proofs from his 
photographic portraits without employing nitrate of silver or any 
other of the present agents of photography. These are replaced by 
a chemical composition much more sensible, and which renders all 
retouching needless when the negative is without defect. 


Watcues my RELATION TO THR Frve Arts.—“ Indeed, one of them has already 
made a very marked advance in this respect by producing artistically-orna- 
mented watches, adapted to meet a high standard of cultivated taste. The 
manufacturer here alluded to is Mr. J. W. Benson, of 83 and 34, Ludgate Hill, 
and 46 and 47, Cornhill. In recently visiting his newly-enlarged show-rooms, 
we found a most rare display of highly-ornamented watches of all kinds. The 
watches here exhibited surpass those of any other English manufacturer, in 
respect to novely of design, combining artistic beauty and exquisite finish in 
the ornamentation. The wide reputation which Mr. Benson has gained for 
the perfect time-keeping qualitics of his watches leaves nothing for us to say 
on this point. Bir. Benson can meet the views of the economic utilitarian 
with the same facility as he can the wishes of the most elevated. A buyer 
intent on securing a superior watch of good desizn and lusting qualities can- 
not fail of mecting with sutisfaction at this establishment."— Ol serter. 
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dron Founders, Plumbers, €e. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
QUARRYMEN, ETC. 

I VERY description of SHovets, 

4 S.epaes, Hammers, Picxs, Steel, Crab Winches, 
PULLEY BLocks, CHAIN; Mason's, SMITH's, and WORK- 
Men's TOOLS of all kinds. 

THOMAS HENSHAW & CO., 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, 


$1, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. DUBLIN. 
TMUPPER axp COMPANY, 


Manufucturers of 
Patent GALVANIZED Iron, and 
GALVANIZED ‘TINxxv Inox, CognRUGATED and PLAIN; 


Also 
Patent Galvanized and Galvanized Tinned Tiles, 
Estimates und Drawings furnished for Iron Houses, 
Churches, Roofs, Sheds, Stores, &c. 

All sorts of Iron Work Galvanized. 
MERCHANTS amwp SHIPPEKS SUPPLIED. 
Works—LIMEHOUSE anp BIRMINGILA M. 
O*¥ices—61la, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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GAS APPARATUS FOR LIGHTING 
PRIVATE HOUSES, 


EDMUNDSON anp CO. call at- 
e tention to their PATENT GAS APPARATUS, 
by means of which Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's 
Mansions, Out-offices, and Farm-steadings can be 
brilliantly lighted with Gas, at an expense mucli Jess 
than from ofl or candles, It is also well adapted fur 
lighting Towns, Villages, Mills, Public Establish- 
ments, &c. 

The Apparatus produces more Gas from a given 
quantity of Coa] than any other. ‘The brilliancy of 
the light far exceeds that used in the principal towns 
of Ireland, and its purity is such as is only found in 
Home-MADE Gas. 

In districts where Coal is scarce and Peat plentiful, 
Gaus from Peal can be economically manufactured by 
J. E. and Co.'s Apparatus, which is compact, inex- 

nsive, and so simple in construction that any 

bourer or furm servant of common intelligence can 
manage it. 

J. ©DMUNDSON ayp CO. will have pleasure in 
waiting upon any gentleman who desires to know 
the'cost of the erection of Gas Works at his residence 
or other establis!ment, and will be prepared to sub- 
mit, free of expense, an estimate for the work. 

Gas ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND IkONMONGERS, 
34, 35, anp 386, CAPEL-STREET, DUBLIN. 


HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, DUBLIN. 
i ESSRS. ‘TURNER anp GIBSON, 
Manufacturers of IRON CONSERVATORIES, 

Fruit Houses, Pine Pits, etc. 

ORNAMENTAL Works, Bowers, Porches, Balustrades, 
Trellises, Flower Stands, Vases, etc. 

Granp En1Rance Gates, Guard Railings, Farm 
Gates, Hurdles, and Strained Wire Fencing, etc. 

Iron Rovurs for Railway Stations, Breweries, Gas 
Works, and Farm Buildings, etc. 

Warmina & Vennvatrxa Dwelling Houses, Prisons, 
Conservatories, Millis, and Public Bulldings, etc. ; 
House, Laundry, Cooking, and Steamlug Appa- 
ratus. 

Baipces, Grmrpers, Iron Lattice, Bowstring, Suspen- 
sion, Patent Balunce Holling, and Swivel Bridges, 
and Floor Girders 

T. and G. beg to refer, as specimens of their work, 
to the Irun Conservatories, Heating, etc., us erected 


WILLIAM TURNER, 
taeda FOUNDRY & IRON 


WORKS, 
1038, NORTH KING-STREET, DUBLIN. 

Cast-Iron Girvers, Plain and Ornamental PiLtars, 
Moulded and Plain Gurrers, Tank Plates, Gas Retorts 
and Pipes, Kitchen Range Work, Millwright, Cast- 
ings, Balconies, Brackets, Staircuse Ballusters, etc., 
rie tg A large variety of Models for the above 
in stoc 


TEW Barance Roiiine BRIDGE. 
I KENNY'S PATENT. 

The undersigned beg to call the attention of En- 
gineers and the Public to the above description of 
Upening Bridge, as pow being constructed for the 
entrance to the St. George's Dock, Custom-house 
Quay, Dublin, for the Board of Works, which will be 
fuand superior to the ordinary Swivel Bridge, buth 
in point of simplicity of Construction and Cost. 

Plans and Specifications furnished, and Liccnses 
granted on application to 

TURNER AND GIBSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


HAMMERSMITH IRON WORKS, BALL's-BRIDGE, 
DUBLIN. 


RON CASTINGS —Castines of 


every description for Gus and Water Cumpanies, 
Mlilwrights, Builders. Plumbers, &c., made at 
SEVILLE IRON Seri SEVILLE-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


poe PATENT WEIGHING 

MACIIINES.—These Machines are used upon 
the principal railways of Great Britain, and are un- 
rivalled for accuracy. Specimens muy be seen, and 
every infurmation obtained from 

il, S(BTHORPE AND SON, 
Agents for Ireland, 
ll € 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
HEET LEAD—“in Sheets or cut to 


any dimensions—and Lexd Pipe of the best 
quality. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-plice, 
Dublin. 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIR- 


CUMFERENTERS, MATIEMATICAL Drawing IN 
STRUMENTS, ScaLes, RuLES, Tapes, T SQuUAKES, &c. 
JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge Road. 
Lambeth. neur Astley’s Theatre, respectfully calls 
attention to his Stock of the above articles, munufuc- 
tured by superior workmen. The prices will be found 
considerably lower than ever charged for urticles of 
similar quality. An illustrated price list furwarded, 
free on application. 8-Inch Dumpy Level complete, 
6 guineas; 10-inch ditto, 8 guincas; I4-inch ditto, 10 
guiness; with compass, 1 guiiecn cach extra. Best 
$-inch Theodolite, divided on Silver, LS wuineas, 


UARE as recommended in 
the * Builder” and * The Engineer.” 
42in., 7s. 6d.; Slin., ds. 6d.; 24 in., 
4a. Drawing and Surveying Instru- 
ments of the best possible worknian- 
ship and highest fish, Tapes 
Chains, Seales, [tods; every article 
for the Draughisinan or Surveyor 


made on the Premises. 
W. F. sTANLEY, 
$3 & 5, Gt. TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W. C. 
LIST OF PRICES ON APPLICATION BY POST. 


The best Drawing Pen to be had, price 2s , in Postage 
Stamps, Post free. 

S 

h 


URVEYING, ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, &c. — PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION is given in SURVEYING, Levelling, 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, Building, Drauglit- 
ing, Mapping, Measuring and Valuing of Land, 
Timber, Buildings, &c., by Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, 
and LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Architects, Sur- 
veyors, ctc., in a short Course of Instruction on 
moderate terms, including FIELD WORK and the 


use of the INSTRUMENTS. For Prospectuses, 
apply at the Offices, 24, Guilford-st , Russell-square. 


at the RoraL Borasic Garpens, Kew; the Inner! N.B.—An Architectnura', Engineering, and Mecha- 
Cincte Botanic, Rrorxt'’s Parx; Cuetrexnan ; | nical Class fur Architects, Builders, Engincers’ 
Vienne Gat Lover, Guasxevin: and various Works sons, ctc., on moderate terms, including instruction 


by then thronghout the United Kingdom. 


in Drawing, Coloring, raking out Quaut:tics, etc. 


Statuary, Marbles, Cements. 


Plaster of Paris. John's Patent Stucco 
Roman Cement. Cement. 
Portland Cement. Keene's Patent Marble 
Patent Mastic Cement. Cement. 


Of the best quality, to be had of 


ALMON RICE, AND CO. 


8, ANGLESEA-STREET. 
Also Crown, Sheet, and Plate Glass; Fire Bricks, 
Tiles, &c ; Puinters’ and Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Gypsum for Agricultural Purposes 
Stg&aM MILL3 any MaNxuracrorr—CROWN-ALLEY, 
Estublished, a.p. 1780. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND GENTLEMEN HAVING 
MANSIONS IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 


AMES HOGAN AND SONS, 


STUCCO PLASTEREKS, GENERAL CEMENT WOKKESS, 
MoprLuers, &c¢., 
"168, GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, 

Beg leave to state that they are prepared to under- 
tuke Contracts in the above line) Ornaments for 
Cornices and Centre Picces for Ceilings supplied. 
Frouts for Houses done in Portland or Koman 
Cement at first cost price. Country Orders strictly 
attended to, and first class workmen sent to all parts 
of the Kingdom. 


WILLIAM GIBLAN, Pram axp 


© ORNAMENTAL PLASTERER AND ARCHITECTURAL 

Mopgeccek, 29, GREAT BRUNSWICK-ST., DUBLIN. 

This establishment isthe only one in Ireland that 
has a variety of Colossal Stataes, Groups, Busts and 
Vases, Basso, Mezzo, and Alto Relievo Antique Sub- 
jects; Centres, Curnices, &c. 

C. W. G. has purchased the stock of the late Agent 
to the Patent Siiceous Stone Company. 

P.S.—Men sent to all parts of the Kingdom, 


BEST CEMENTS. 
OMAN CEMENT, PORTLAND 


CEMENT, and PLASTER PARIS STORES, 
10, Sian Joun's-Quay, DuBiiy, 

Georcr Hotwrs and Co. are constantly supplied 
with the above materials of genuine quality, direct 
from the best manufacturers. Also Sewerage Pipes, 
Junctions, Bends, €c. 

HIMNEY PIECES—in Italian, Bel- 

gian, Irish. and English Marble; Enumelled Slate, 
and Cast Iron: suitable for Drawing-rooma, Dining- 
rooms, Bed-rooms. &c. <A very large Stock to select 
from. MAURICE BROOKS, Sackville-place, Dublin. 


PATENT SILICA CEMENT. 
RCHITECTS and BUILDERS are 


requested to try this CEMENT. It carrie 
inore Sand than Portland, works with greater facility. 
and drics of a perfectly uniform color (that of Caen 
stone.) Itis entirely free from the efflorescence of 
nitre, which disfigures work executed in Pordand or 
Roman cements. 

A specimen can be seen at No. 80, Bankside, 
Southwark, Messrs. J. NEWTON & CO, of whom it 
may be procured, or dircct from the manufacturer, 
F * EDEN, Orchard Ituuse Cement Works, Black- 
wall, E. 


TO BRASSFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, REFI- 
cRS, ETC. 


9 
T HE PATENT 
PLUMBACO CRUCIBLE 

COMPANY beg to call the attea- 
tion of all users and shippers of 
Melting Pots to the great stupe- 
riority of the PATENT CRU- 
MULES, which have been used 
duving the last three years hy 
some of the largest melters in 
England and abroad, In addition 
to their cupublilties of melting 
um averuge of from tlirty- 
five to forty pourings, they are unaffected by 
change ot temperature, never crack, but can 
be used till wurn out, requiring only one an- 
nealing for scveral days’ work. and become heated 
much more rapidly than ordinary pots, effecting 
thereby a saving of more than fifty per cent. in time, 
labour, fuel, and waste. The Patent Plumbago 
Crucible Company also manufacture und import 
clay crucibles, matfies, portable furnaces, subilmate 
pans and covers, glass pots, all descriptions of fire- 
standing goods, and every requisite for the assayer 
and dentist. 

For Lista, Testimonials, ete., apply to Batterses 
Works, Lendon, S.W. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 
PAVEMENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 
Agents to Muw and Co., are prepared to supply De- 
signs for Floors of Churches, Conscrvatories, Entrance 
Halls, and Passages, with proper Workmen to lay 

them in any part of Ireland. 
Vurious specimens may be ecen at their Wareroems, 

ll anv 13, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN, 
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MANSIONS OF THE LONDON NOBILITY. 
BRIDGEWATER HOUSE. 
URSUING our notice of some of the chief architectural objects 
e of interest at “the west end” of Loudon, we have for this 
number collected some particulars— with accompanying illus- 
trations—of one of the purest and most beautiful specimens of 
Italian architectare to be found in any town in the world. Although 
other mansions more comprehensive and capacivus may be seen in 
a rambie in this locality, which is literally studded with palatial 
S:ructures, tie sa'ject of our sketch—viz., Bridgewater-house, the 
residence of Lor.t Ellesmere, to our mind eclipses them all; and is 
in every respect, whether viewed extena!ly or internally, worthy of 
the great artist that conceived and matured so noble a design. We 
have, in our article descriptive of ‘* London club-houses,” already 
- alluded to the “ Reform” and “ Travellers’” as perhaps the che/- 
dcucres of the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A, but we may with all 
justice include this too ia the programme of his most successful works, 
The plan of the storey which we have selected for illastration of the 
internal arrangements, exhibits the chief apartments, and it will be 
ecen that the block of building is a parallelogram nearly a square, 
measuring 112 feet 6 inches from east to west, and 122 feet from 
north to south. ‘The principal entrance is at the suuth side through 
a central hall 10 feet wide, which duubtiess so:ne of our readers will 
juige to be rather limited for a buildiug of such importance, this 
apartment being usually one of the most spacious; but a close in- 
spection of the plan will convince that the architect used a wise 
discretion in ad»pting this dimension, so as not to interfere with the 
other arrangements of his plan, on a comparatively limited site. 
Communicating with this hall is a continuous corridur, enclosing a 
quadrangular area 57 feet by 33, whereby an abundance of lisht is 
obtained, and thence access is had to the several apartments on 
the sturey, which it is unnecessary here to particularise. It will 
be observed that the picture ga!lery—which we may remark en 
passant contains a magnificent collection of works of art—is lighted 
fro:n above, being consequently carried up the full height of the 
building. The first door is sumewhat similar in its arrangements, 
and comprises a suite of apartments, domestic chiefly; and on the 
sccond are numeruus bed, dressing, and bath-rooms; the culinary 
offices an.| servants’ rooms, &c., occupying the basement. The 
west eevation, although presenting less frontage than the south, 
is selected fur our external illustration, being if possible a more per- 
fect subject than the latter, whose general features and details how- 
ever it will be obvious, to a considerable extent, correspond with the 
former. The entrance porch is in the centre, and is surmounted by 
vases of similar design to those above the balustrade, as shown. 
On the south front there are no wings, the extreme angles being 
only rusticated, but a central projection breaks the outline. Con- 
cluding our notice of this truly beautiful work, we cannot refrain 
from remarking —though we have no desire just now to enter into 
a controversy on the respective merits of the Ruskinites or the 
Gothicists— that the Italian style of architecture, if faithfully 
studied, presents all the elements for ensuring a chaste compusition 
in every class of structure whatever it may be, withuut the extra- 
vagances too frequently found in the works of many of our modern 
architects, who sacrifice taste, judgment, and effect most unmerci- 
fully at the slirine of originality. 


A beautiful drawing of Muckross Honse, by Mr. Stopford, of Cork, 
was presented by Colonel Herbert to the Queen, ou the occasion of 
her late visit; and a drawing of Killarney House, by the same 
artist, was also presented to her Majesty by Lord Castleroase. 


Mr. Rusk n, it is said, is eugaged on a volume of Swiss sketches. 


PARIS. 


Tue line forming the junction of the Chemin de Fer de Cvinture, 
with the docks of St. Quen, is on thé point of being completed ; there 
are only a few miles of excavation till the junction is arrived at. 
The great difficulty encountered by this new line was the passage of 
the Route Militaire, which, owing to want of sufficient headway, had 
to be crossed on a level. ‘The junction station is to be 500 metres 
long, and is to be furnished with eight sets of switches for mancores. 

This line of St. Quen at present only is continued on the right 
“quai,” but is short!y to branch off above the Route de fa Revolte, 
with a line all along the left *‘ quai,” or platfurm. The execution 
of this rail way was not the only work for carrying out the project ; 
it was necessary to reconstruct the double lock which unites the 
maritime terminus with the Seine, and to d> this without emptying 


the basin. In order to accomplish this a perfectly tight ‘ barraze” 
was erected, as at the basin of the douaub in the Canal St. Martin, 
and ano:her one to keep out the Seine, there to empty the inner 
portion, in order tu reconstruct the masunry of the gates. Workmen 
continue their labora:day ant night many metres below the sur- 
faces of the two waters. ‘This belt railway uf Paris is to commence 
a pas:enger service on the lst April, 1862, whereas it has been ex- 
clusively devoted to the transport of merchandise or royal passengers. 
For goods traffic enormous engines are usel, capable of running 
away with 100 tons, but tur passengers a new and light locomotive 
is to be put on the rails. ‘They are called ** coucous,” and are of 
moderate power, and easi!y brought to a stand still at any velocity. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, all will be finished by the end of 

1e vear, and henceforth the boat service will have its true port iu 

t. Quen; cargoes will arrive by the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture to 
all points of the capital, and the quays of Paris will be cleared of the 
encumbra:‘ice of all so:ts of merchaniise. ‘There will be two special 
services of passenger trains —one to take provincial travellers from 
one station to another, and another service to correspond with all the 
omnibusses in Paris. The stations for the latter will be—at Batig- 
nolles, Moncaux, at the Porte St. Quen, at the Porte D’Aubervillics 
(near the bifurcation of the northern line), at La Chapelle, at I.a 
Villette, at Belleville (Kue de Crimée), at Menilmontant (Rue de la 
Marc), & Charoune (Rue des Chemins de Fer), at St. Maudé — where 
the station is already built—at La Rapée, and lastly at the Ivry 
station. 

At the Arsenal Library, as at the Palais de Justice, the vacations 
are profitably used to carry on the works of restoration with activity. 
On the side facing the river the left pavillion is being “ rectitied,” 
so as to disengage the principal corps of the building. This pavil- 
lion will be set back to correspond with that on the right hand, and 
the interval left by the retreat will be enclosed by a railing on a 
plinth. As to the opposite pavillion, which had long since been sub- 
jected to a similar transformation, it had been masked by a wall now 
in course of demolition, to make room for a railing similar to that 
on the left. 

On the Rue de Sully, the facade of the library is now altogether 
disengayed, and a prominent railing encloses the buildings on that 
side. They date from 1718, and are the work of Germain Bouf- 
fraud. When the new loulevard St. Germain is opened out, the 
recently constructed entrance to this edifice on the extreme left will 
stand out, it being now hiddeu by a mass of buildings which are to 
eome duwn. 

On the fagade of the ancient pavillions of the Hotel de Ville three 
eenturies have told with a ravaging effect, though the stone was one 
of the hardest. ‘The restoration has been commenced, and on the 
demolition of the ‘ reliefs” of the frontage, they crumbled into dust 
under the hammer. Perhaps it will be necessary to reconstruct the 
entire facade. ‘This portion of the hotel was commenced ander 
Francis 1. (15th July, 1533), the plan was modified under Henry 
II. by the Italian, Dominico Boccardo, and the building terminated 
under Henry IV. (1606) by André de Cercean. Consequently, it 
took seventy-three years to build. 

The transformation of the interior ancient boulevards into a double 
roadway, with a promenade in the middle, is completed from Batig- 
nolles to La Chapelle; trees will be planted as svon as the secson for 
removal arrives. 

The Academy of Fine Arts of the Institue has awarded, in its sit- 
ting of the lith September, the grand prizes fur a historical land- 
scape, having for subject the March of Silenus. They are as fol- 
lows:—I1st great prize, M. Paul Albert Girave, of Paris, aged 21} 
vears, pupil of M. Picot; 2nd greut prize, M. Gustave Achille 
Guillaumet, de Paris, ayed 21 years. pupil of MM. Picot and Abel 
de Pujol. Honorable mention tu M. Arthur Henri Bonnefoy, de 
Buulogoe (Pas de Calais), aged 22 years, pupil of M. Cogniat. The 
public exhibition of the grand architectural prizes, the subject being 
an “ Establishinent for Baths in a Town furnished with hot springs,” 
will be held in the Iinperial School of Fine Arts, Rue Bonsparte, on 
the 18tb, 19th, 20th inst., from 10 a.m., till 4 p.m. 
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TUAM CATHEDRAL. 


Tite dean ant chapter, with thg parochial clergy of the diocese of 
Tuam, having resolved to take steps for making the cathedral worthy 
of the importance of its situation, invited several architects of 
eminence to give the mutter conside.ation, and to submit such 
sketches a3 would illustrate their views of the best method of ac- 
complishing this desirable object. After careful consideration, the 
sketches sent in by Messrs. Deane obt ined their unanimous approval, 
and instructions have been given for making the requisite working 
drawings. 

It will be remembered, that at the west end of the build'ng which 
now serves fur cathedial and parish chureh, stands a relic of Trish 
antiquity of the most interesting character - obviously the chancel 
with the chancel or tiumphal arch (as Dr. Petrie calls it) of an 
abbey. This chancel at present forms the porch, and the triumphal 
arch the western entrance to the modern structure—the central 
opening of the triple window at the east ent of the old chancel 
being cut down to the ground. This somewhat barbarous arrange- 
ment was made early in the present century. What is the precise 
data of the building used a3 cathedral it is difficult to ascertain— 
probably in the 17th century (when an ngly tower was also erected), 
the windows of a structure of the 14th century were worked up into 
a building which was in all lik-lihood intended for the choir of a 
future cathedral. This is the building which, as has been said, is 
used for Divine Service now, and is entered throngh the ancient 
chancel, It is unnece<sary to «lescribe the great beauty as well as 
antiquarian value of the ancient atch, as in Dr. Petrie’s most 
valuable work it is very fully illustrated. The mode:n building, 
as may be expected from the period of its erection, is wholly un- 
worthy of consideration, with its inserted windows, walls internally 
plastered and lined out to represent stone, plaster groining, an 
cirpenter'sa gothic fittings, including two imitations in wood of the 
tracery windows, The genuine windows, moreover, are not inter- 
esting, th-y are of an English character, which dves net appear to 
have been congenial with the taste of the designer. ‘This being the 
e mdition of things, the architect had no easy task in arranging a 
new edifice in connection with the old buildings. 

The view taken of the matter by Measrs. Deane was, that at all 
events the old chancel should remain, not only in sifu, but should 
be restored as far as possib'e to its original relative position with 
respect to the rest of the church. This was only to be accomplished 
by building the new cathedral eastward of the old chancel. They 
propose therefore to do so, leaving the ancient chancel as the 
easternmost portion of the church, uurestored and untonched, except 
by the building up of the portion of wall removed from under the 
central opening of triplet. It will then form a second choir, a reredos 
being erected under the arch for the altar of the new choir. The 
old building would receive such stone roof as would thoroughly 
protect it, but otherwise be left to tell its own story 

The modern buildings would, by this arrangement, require to be 
removed ; and, indeed, must have been removed in any case, as 
without an expenditure which would be almost equal to that neces- 
sary for reconstruction, they could not be made homogenous with a 
new structure of any pretensions, They, however, would remain, 
without in any way interfering with the new works, until some 
portions at least of the new cathedral were ready for divine wor: hip. 

It is to be remembered, that Tuam Cathedral, besides its diocesan 
duties, performs also those of a parochial church. ‘The building, 
therefore, will not present all the features of the old cathedral, but 
will include as many as are consistent with its other uses. 

Mesars. Deanes’ desisn is essentially an Irish cathedral, in plan 
and style: the cathedrals of Kilkenny and St. Patrick, Dublin, 
having served for models in many respects. The highly character- 
is'ic crenellited battlements have been adopted throughout. The 
ekurch is cruciform, and consists of a choir fitted up with the 
bishop's throne, stalls, subcella, &c, extending to the eastern arch 
of the central tower. he choir is 43 fect long and 23 wide, 
transepts 29 feet wile, nave, having five arches, 23 feet wide, 
aisles I1 feet. There are no aisles to the choir, but on the 
gouth side are a vestry for parish purposes, and a_ robing- 
roum. ‘The organ is over the parish vestry, its pipes shewing into 
the choir and east side of the south transept. The chotr will be 
separated from the nave only by a low screen, extending as far as 
the stalls—viz., about 4 fect at each side, the central part being en- 
tirely unscreened. The congregition will occupy four bays of the 
nave, the transepts, the space under tower, and the part of choir un- 
occupiel by the members of the cathedral establishment. The 
pulvit would be placed near the north-east pier of the tower, 80 as 
tu be perfectly visiblu from any part of the building. 

‘The roofs are op:-n timber, for economy; but it was strongly re- 
co;nmened to groin the chuir at least. Early 13th century is the 
date of the sty le adupted. 


Fe aN Ne 
7 st oe + 


Colonel Vandoleur, M.P., has presented to the Very Rev. T. 
Kelly, P.P, Kilrash, a magnificent gazalier, for the use of his chapel, 


THE KILKENNY MODEL FARM. 


Axtoxe the educational establishments of this country, the Kilkenny 
Institution and Model Farm are deserving of marked recognition. 
The district is naturally favorable to the success of measures designed 
to diffuse practical agriculturalinformation. Historically, Kilkenny, 
both town and county, is full of interest ; and the working of these 
combined educational institutions but add to this interest —especially 
in the eyes of those who desire the advancement of the staple business 
of a great agricultural country. . 

About six vears ago, the Commissioners of National Education, in 
compliance with the request of the local gentry, and others interested 
in the advancement of literary and agricultural education, rented 
from the late lamented Richard Smithwick. Exq., eight acres of land 
at aconvenient distance from the Literary Model School in the city, 
for the purpuse of a Model Farm. On this ground was erected the 
present extensive range of buildings, at a cost of about £6,000. 

The establishment was opened some three years ago, with a staff 
of literary, domestic, and agricultural officers, for the reception of, 
and with the accommodation, in the usual style in such institutions, 
requisite for, ten agricultural and eight literary boarders. 

Of the ten agricultural boarders, eizht are admitted on payment 
of an annual sum of £8, and two are received gratuitously on obtain- 
ing the necessary marks of distinction at a competitive examination. 
All the resident pupils are educated, boarded, lodged, &c., free of 
any further expense, and thse of the agricultural class whose 
acquiremen's enable them to pass subsequent competitive exami- 
nations, are eligible, after twelve months’ preparatory training, for 
free admission into the parent institution at Glasnevin—a distinction 
which the pupils from the above establishment invariably obtain. 

The literary pupils attend the agricultural instructions, but are 
not required to participate in the labor of the farm. Both classes. 
are treated alike in every particular, so far as relates to the indoor 
arrangement of the institution—receive the same course of education 
in all the ordinary elementary branches, physical science, chemistry, 
electricity. galvanism, the use of the globes, land surveving. &c.; 
in agriculture, the nature, composition, and peculiarities of soils, 
crops, and manures, drainage, &c.- 

The farm steading is a neatly covered structure, and inelndes a 
byre for dairy and young stock, piggeries, stables, sheep houses, 
cooking houses, store-room for fodder, barn, granary, dairy, cart 
shed, implement house, manure yard, &c. Ample sewage és secured 
from the different offices, and the liquid afterwards cither appliet 
to the dung previous to its application, or carted out with the liquid 
manure barrel and applied to the young meadows. A convenient 
feeding passage connects the byres, piggeries. and stables with the 
cooking house and store-rooma, and the feeding of the stock in these 
departments is attended with great economy and despatch. Sullicient 
ventilation is provided overhead by means of glass windows and 
moveable louvres, and light and cleanliness reign throughout. It 
is only in winter that the stock iv honse-fed entirely ; during summer 
and autuinn they are fed out of doors largely.— Agricultural Review. 


PROGRESS OF IRELAND. 
We quote the following remarks on our national progress from an 


able, and we may add in this stance, just article in arecent number 
of no less an authority than the Temes :— 


‘*There cau be no doubt that, be it well or ill, Ireland is fast 
becoming lke England. ‘The crowded villages and town suburbs 
built of turf or rough stone, cemented by mud, and the innumerabl 
ditcl.es and fences that cut up the Jand, have alike disapprared. 
English tenant, either English, or Scotch, or Irish, can employ a 
man all the vear round and give him good wages. lestead of the 
precarious eightpence or sixpence a-day, it is new a shill.ng all the 
year round, and more at harvest, ‘The pleugh now makes ay long 
and as deep a furrow as in this country, and has to return as olteu 
before it has finished the field. ‘There are real stacks where ihere 
used to be the weatberbeaten hayeock or a few loads of wheat. 
There is seldum seen the waste field abandone:l to the rush and the 
bramble. Househula servants, workpeople, and tradesmen pet good 
wages, Wherea carriage could not st:.p without being surrounded 
by begyars, and where a tourist was followed by a sircaim of 
miserable objects from one point to another, such interruption is ss 
unknown as in this country. ‘The union workhouses are uot happy 
places, indeed, for that they are nowhere, but they are comfort and 
decency compared with the former Jot of the utterly destitute. 
Every where manufacture of one sort or another is cautiously creeping 
in. ‘The mineral resources of Ireland, especially those useful for 
ayriculture, are developed; coalpits that had ruined successive pro- 
prietors and companies are worked toa profit. This is no partial 
improvement. The whole peasantry are better off. They still 
adhere to their quaint national custom, the tailed cuat, the frieze 
overcoat, with its cape, and the knee-breeches; Lut ihe materials 
arenew and good, and the patches nots cobtrusive. Even in places 
where the sum of the population has most fallen off, they are build- 
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ing large and magnificent churches. It is true that many of th® | said stations, or any of the intermediate stations, without the sanction 

estates have paesed into English hands, though not 40 many as we | of the directors for that purpose previously obtained. — 
apprehended. It is also true that the new comers are often distaste- 13. That the said company shall be exonerated from all liability 
ful to the old residents, and make friends but slowly in any class; | for any interruption which may take place in the intercourse along 
but they are said to be a good sort of people, to mean well, and to | the railway ; and that they shall not be required to provide room 
spend money. ‘They are making Ireland mora wealthy, and a better | expressly for my occomodation in a first or any class carriage; nor 
country for a man of any class to live and be happy in.” shall they be liable or accountable in any way, in the event of there 
not being room for my accommodation in any of the railway carnages 

eta Seon ge ee | at any of the stations. 

BUILDERS’ FREE TICKETS. | 14. That the said company shall be wholly exonerated and re- 


, leased from all liability whatsoever in the event of any accident 
Tire fol-owing are the conditions on which free tickets will be granted | happening to me on the said railway, or at any of the said stations, 


until May, 1868, by the Directors of the Dablin and Drogheda | whilst I am in the exercise or enjoyment of any of the privileges 
Railway Company, to parties investing capital in building along that | conferred by this or any similar builder's ticket. 
line :— 15. That in the event of the violation by tne of any of the con- 
1. For each house of the annual value of £25, unfurnished, and | ditions afvresaid, the said ticket, and all the privileges attaching 
subject to rates and taxes, and which shall be worth at least £400, | thereto, shall thenceforth and for ever cease to be available, or of 
a free second class ticket; and for each house of the annual value | any effect, notwithstanding the period fur which this ticket is issued 
of £50. unfurnished, and subject to rates and taxes, and which shall | shall not have expired. 
be worth at least £700, a free first class ticket. | 
2. Such tickets will be made out in favor of either of the fullowing | 
parties, at the option of the builder. | 
Ist. Of himself for fifteen years. 
Zu. Of the Lessee or Assignee of such house for fifteen years | 
Bil. Of the buna fide orcupier for the time being, but for 


ee 


DISCOVERY OF THE RETREAT OF ANCIENT IRISH 
KINGS NEAR CLONMACNUISE. 


Tue following interesting facts have been communicated to Saunders by. 
a corresponde:-t at Ballinasloe, and when full particulars, as promised, 
are furnished to the same source, we shall not fail to record them :—~ 

In the month of July last I sent you the particulars of some 
ancient reval ornaments which had been found by a countryman, 
and purchased from him by the Messrs. Ilynes, of this town. The 
notice | then wrote attracted general attention throughout the country, 
and several parties expressed an anxiety to obtain the ornaments, 
which were of pure gold, and consisted of a crown and collar. An 
intimation was even sent through the authorities. under the regu- 


. : Ree: : lations of Treasure Trove, demanding the ornaments, of course at 
and the Strand of Skerries; or within a quarter of a statute mile ; 


oe ae ; their proper value. They have since been publicly exhibited in the 
a ae west of Raheny Station, or on any part of the peninsula collection of the Dublin Society, and much admired by those who 
of Howth. 


relish antiquarian researches. The Messrs Hynes offered the country- 
man a handsome douceur if he would point out where he found the 
relics, but this the wily native knowingly declined to do, no doubt 
expecting that other articles of value might yet be discovered in 
the same locality. He has, however, at length divulged the par- 
ticulars. ‘The man resided at a placecalled Skea, near the celebrated 
ruins of Clunmacuoise, on the brink of the Shannon. = In the course 
of aome agricultural operations he removed a large flag which opened 
the passage to a spacious cavern, in which were fuund the crown 
and collar, together with some ancient bronze weapons and scveral 
utensils used for culinary purposes. ‘The discoverer of this singular 
labrynth kept it concealed from the knowledge of any one for a con- 
siderable length of time, but at length he has been induced to show 
it to a very few individuals under a promise of secrecy; and, as 
he is about to leave this country for Australia, he intends for a con- 
sideration to lead the way to this curious subterranean chamber, 
evidently the retreat of the ancient monarchs who reigned in the 
locality. A friend of mine who has been in the cavern, says that he 
was so fortunate as to have unveiled to his astonished view the 
intricacies of this hidden apartment. and many singular vestiges 
of a defunct race. It was, no doubt, at once a fortalice and residence, 
The hard-pressed chieftain and his fullowers found in its recesses the 
most perfect security and concealinent ; for if any pursuers had the 
temerity to tread the tortuous windings of the entrance, certain 
destruction was sure to reach them ere they reached the apartments, 
several feet below the surface of what appeara to be a limestone 
crag. I forgot to say that amongst other relics of bygone days are 
ten elaborately-ornamented slabs, of an octagonal form, and bearing 
long inscriptions in the Ogham character. There are few who will 
be able to unravel the story which these venerable records display 
to the eve of the curious. No doubt they will yet form the subject 
of study and research to the antiquary and the learned. The dis- 
covery of this wonderful cavern throws much light on the legends 
of Bryan O'Donoghoe, and to this means of retreat from his enemies — 
is no doubt due the story of bis compact with the Evil One, from 
the consequences of which the Abbut St. Kieran is said to have 
released him. I intend to explore this retreat of the ancient chief- 
tains of this neigl:bourhood on an early day, and to supply you with 
a description in detail. 


no period Jess than one monthatatine. No change 
will be made in a Ticket when once issued. 

8. The free ticket will attach to the house for fifteen years, from 
the date of the resolution of the directors granting it. 

4. Such house must be erected on a site not more than half a 
statute mile by carriayze road from either of the following stations :— 
Lavtown, Balbrigvan, Lusk, Donabate, Baldvyleand Sutton, Junction, 
or within half a statute mile on the western side, and a statute 
mile on the east side of Malahide, and between Skerries Station 


5. A written application for the ticket, addressed to the secretary 
of the Company, privrto the completion of the house, or within 
three months thereafter, must be left at the company’s office, ac- 
companied by a tracing or plan of the house, with the name of the 
architect. and a tracing of the site, showing its position in reference 
to the adjoining railway station. 

6. A fee of twenty shillings ia required to be lodged with the 
application, and without this feethe application cannot be presented 
tu the Board. ‘The fees thus received will be appropriated by the 
directors to the expense of inspection of the plans and houses by a 
competent architect, whose opinion will assist the directurs when 
considering the application. ‘The opinion of the directors on the 
eligibility of the house will be conclusive. 

7. Such ticket will be called ‘* Builders’ Ticket,” and will on no 
account be transferable. It will, if produced when required, frank 
the holder once per day tn each direction, by any ordinary passenger 
train of the company (having the class of ticket) running over that 
portion of the line, between the railway station nearest to the house 
for which it is granted, and the Dublin Terminus; or on that portion 
of the line between said house and Drogheda Terminus. ‘The first 
holder is to elect which terminus he prefers on the first issuing of the 
ticket, and his choice cannot be altered by succeeding holders during 
the term of fifteen years. Persons holding such tickets will be 
subject to the bye-laws and regulations of the company. 

8. It is desirable that persons proposing to build should learn the 
opinion of the directors on the site and plan of the house, by sending 
in their application, with the aforesaid fee of twenty shillings, before 
the building is commenced. When notice of the completion of the 
house is given, it will be inspected by the officers of the company, 
without any additional fee. 

The following conditions would have to be assented to, anda book 
containing thein, must be signed by each holder uf a builders’ free 
ticket :— . 

9. I acknowledge’ to have received from the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway Company, a builder's ticket, entitling me on the aforesaid 
conditions, to travel, free of exponse, on a portion of the said railway, 
as more particularly described in writing opposite to my signature 
hereto. And [ further acknuwledge and admit that the said ticket, 
and the privileges thereto appertaining, are granted to and accepted 
by me, on the following conditions :—that is to say— ner 

10. That neither the said ticket, nor any interest therein, shall The following report of the pig iron market is taken from Messrs. 
be transferred or transferable by me, nor shall the said ticket be | W. Counal and Co.'s monthly circular: —The pig iron market bas 
lent by me to any persons to enable them to take advantage of the | been very brisk during the month, and the decline of J per cent. in 
privileges thereof. discount has tended to promote activity ; but the prices, on the 

11. That the said ticket shall be produced by me to any officer | whule, have not improved since last report. The lowest price 
of the said company requiring to see the same, at any and all times | reached was 50s. 14d. Cash for warrants, since which there has 
when [ shall seek to travel on the said railway by virtue thereof. been a gradual advance of 1s. 6d., closing bnyers at 518. 74d. ‘The 

12, That the said ticket shall not entitle me to travel daily (free | stock of iron in yards is 183,000 tons, against which warrants are 
of expense) more than ene journey im each direetion between the in circulation for 178,100 tons. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
PRESIDENTS INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Tite address delivered by Mr. Fairbairn, C.E., F.RS, LL.D., as 
resident at the opening meeting of the association in the Town Hall, 
fauchester, on the 4th inst., was remarkably able and compreliensive. 

We regret that space would not admit of our giving it complete, but 

in the following will be found the substance of such portions thercof 

as refer to topics more immediately within our province: — 

“Were I to enlarge on the relation of the achievements of science 
to the comforts and enjoymeuts of men, I should have to refer to the 
present epoch as one of the most important in the history of the 
world. At no former period did science contribute so much to the 
uses of life and the wants of socivttv. * * ° JI therefore propose 
tu offer a succinct history of these improvements, as an instance of 
the influence of scientific progresa on the wel!=eing of society. [ shall 
tnke in review the three chief aids which engineering science bas 
afforded to national progress —nainely, canals, steam navigation, and 
railways ; each of which has promoted an incalculable extension of 
the industrial resources of the country. One hundred vears ago the 
only means for the conveyance of inland merchandise were the pack- 
horses and wagyvoens on the then imperfect hizhways. It was 
reserved for Brindley, Smeaton, and others to introduce a system of 
canals which opened up facilities for an interchange uf commodities 
at a cheap rate over almost every part of thecountry. ‘he impetus 
given to industral operations by this new system of conveyance 
induced capitalists to embark in trade. in mining, and in the ex- 
tension of inanufactures in almost every district. ‘These improve- 
ments continued for a series of years, until the whole country was 
intersected by canals requisite to meet the demands of a greatly ex- 
tended industry. But canals, however well adapted for the transport 
of ininerals and merchandise, were less suited for the conveyance of 
passenyers. ‘The speed of the canal boats seldom exceeded from 
two-and-a-half to three miles an hour, and in addition to this, the 
projectors of canals sometimes sought to take an unfair advantage of 
the Act of Parliament, which fixed the tariff at 80 much per ton per 
mile, by adopting circuitous routes, under the erroneous impression 
that mileae was a consideration of great importance in the success 
of such undertak ngs. = -[t is in consequence of shortsighted views 
and imperfect Jezislation that we inherit the numerous curves and 
distortions of our canal system. ‘These defects in construction 
rendered canals almost useless for the conveyance of passengera, and 
led to the improvement of the common roads and the system of stage 
coaches ; so that before the vear 1880 the chief public highways of 
the country had attained a remarkable smootliness and perfection, 
and the lightness of our carriages and the celerity with which they 
were driven still excites the admiration of those who remember thein. 
These days of an efficiently worted system, which tasked the power 
and speed of the horse to the utmost, have now been succeeled by 
changes more wonderful than any that previously occurred in the 
history of the human race. Scarcely had the canal system been 
fully developed when a new means of propulsion was addpted— 
namely, steam. I need not recount to you the enterprise, skill, and 
Jabor that have been exerted in connexion with steam navigation. 
You have seen its results on every river and every sea, results we 
owe to the fruittul minds of Miller, Symington, Fulton, and Henry 
Bell, who were the pioneers in the great march of progress. View- 
ing the past with a knowledge of the present and a prospect of the 
future, it is difficult to estimate sufficiently the benetits that have 
been conferred by this application of mechanical science to the 
purposes of navigation. Power, speed, and certainty of act 0:1, have 
been attained on the most gigantic scale. ‘Ihe celerity with which 
a modern steamer, with a thousand tous of merchandise and sone 
hundreds of human beings on board, cleaves the water and pursues 
her course, far surpasses the most sanguine expectations of a quarter 
of a century ago, and indeed almost rivals the speed of the locomotive 
itself. © * © ° Previously to the inventions of Henry Cort, 
the manufacture of wrought iron was of the most crude and primitive 
description, A hearth and a pair of bellows were aj] that was em- 
ployed. But since the introduction of puddling, the ironmasters 
have increased the production to an extraordinary extent, down to 
the present tinte, when processes for the direct conversion of wrought 
iron on a large scale are being attempted. A consecutive series of 
chemical researches into the different processes, from the calcining of 
the ore to the production of the bar, carried on by Dr. Percy and 
others, has led to a revolution in the manufacture of iron; and 
altbongh it is at the present moment iu a state of transition, it never- 
tholesa requires no very great discernment to perceive that steel and 
iron of auy required tenacity will be made in the same furnace with 
a faciity and certainty never before attained. ‘This has been effected, 
to some extent, by improvements in puddling; but the process of 
Mr. bes-emer—first made known at the meetings of this association 
at Chuitenham—atfurds the highest promise of certainty and perfection 
in the operation of converting the melted pig direct into steel or iron, 
and is likely to lead to the most important development in ‘this 
manufacture. These improvements in the production of the material 
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must, in their turn, stimulate its application on a larger scale, and 

lead to new constructions. In iron shipbuilding, an immense field 

is opening before us. Our wooden walls have, to all appearance, 

seen their last days; and as one of the early pioneers in iron con- 

struction, as applied to shipbuilding, Iam highly gratitied to witness 

a change of opinion that auurs well fur the secumty of the liberties 

vf the country. It is asserted, probably with truth, that whatever 

thickness of plates are adopted for casing ships, guns will be con- 

structed capable of destroying them. But their destruction will 

even then be a work of time, and I believe, from what I have seen 

in recent experiments, that with proper armour it will require, not 

only the most powerful ordnance, but also a great concentration of 
tire, before fracture willensue. If this be the case. a well-constructed 

iron ship, covered with sound plates of the proper thickness, firmly 

attached to its sides, will, fur a considerable time, resist the heaviest 

guns which cao be brought to bear against it, andl be shot-proof. 

But our present means are inadequate for the production of large 

masses of iron, and we may trust that, with new tools and machinery, 

and the skill, energy. and perseverance of our manufacturers, every 
difficulty will be overcome, and armour plates produed which will 
resist the heaviest ordnance. We have already seen a new era in 

the history of the construction of bridges, resulting from the use of 
iron, and we have only to examine those of the tubular form over 
the Conway and Menai Straits to be convinced of the durability, 
strength, and lightness of tubular conatructions applied to the support 
of railways on common roads, in spans which, ten years ago, were 
considered beyond the reach of human skill. When it is considered 
that stone bridges do not exceed 150 feet in span, nor cast-iron 
bridges 250 feet, we can estimate the progress which has beeu made 
in crossing rivers 400 or 500 feet in width, without any support at 
the middle of the stream. Even spans, greatly in excess of this, 
may be bridged over with safety, provided we do not exceed 1,800 

or 2,000 feet, when the structure would be destroyed by its own 
weight. It is to the exactitude and accuracy of our machine tools 
that our machinery of the present time owes its smothness of motion 
and certainty of action. When I first entered this city the whole of 
the machinery was executed by hand. ‘There was neither planing, 
slotting, nor shaping machines, and, with the exception of very 
imperfect lathes and a few drills. the preparatory operations of con- 
struction were effected entirely by the hands ofthe workmen. Now 
everything ia done by machine tools, with a dezree of accuracy which 
the unaided hand could never accomplish. The automatom or self- 
acting machine tool, has within itself an almost creative power; in 
fact, so great are its powers uf adaption, that there is no operation of 
the human hand that it does not imitate. For many of these im- 
provements the country is indebted to the genius of our townsmen, 
Mr. Richard Roberts and Mr. Joseph Whitworth. The importance 
of these constructive machines is, moreover, strikingly exempliticd 
in the Government works at Woolwich and Enfield Lock, chiefly 
arranged under the direction of Mr. Anderson, the present inspector 
of machinery, to whose skill and ingenuity the country is greatly 
indebted fur the efficient state of those great arsenals.  Ainonpst 
the changes which have laryely contributed to the comfort and en- 
joyment of life are the improvements in the sanitary condition of 
towns, These belong probably to the province of sucial rather than 
mechanical science; but I cannot omit to notice some of the great 
works that have of late years been constructed for the supply of 
water, and for the drainages of towns. In furmer days ten gallons 
of water to each person per day was considered an ample allowance. 
Now thirty gallons is much nearer the rate of consumption. [ may 
instance the waterworks of this city and of Liverpool, each of which 
yield a supply of from twenty to thiity yall -ns of water to each in- 
habitant. In the former case the water is collected froin the Cheshire 
and Derbyshire hills, and, aflkr being conveyed in tuuncls and 
aqueducts a distance of ten miles to a reservoir, where it is strained 
and purified, it is ultimately taken a further distance of eizht miles 
in pipes, in a perfectly pure state, ready for distribution. The 
greatest undertaking of this kind, howe: er, yet accomplished is that 
hy which the pure waters of Loch Katrine are distributed to the 
city of Glasgow. This work, recently completed by Mr. Bateman, 
who was also the constructor of the waterworks of this city, is of the 
most gigantic character, the water being conveyed in a covered tunnel 
a distance of twenty-seven miles through an almost impassible country, 
to the service reservoir, about eight miles from Glasgow. By this 
means forty gallons of water per day are conveyed throujysh the lulls 
which flank Ben Lomond, and after traversing the sides of Loch 
Chon and Loch Aird. are finally discharged into the Mugdock basin, 
where the water is impounded for distribution. We may reasonably 
look forward to an extension of similar benefits to the metru- 
polis by the same engineer, whose energies are now directed 
to an examination of the pure fountaina of Wales, from whence the 
future supply of water to the great city is likely to be derived. A 
work of so gigantic a character may be looked upon as problematical, 
but when it is known that six or seven millions of money would be 
sufficient for its execution, I can see no reason why an undertaking, 
of so inuch consequence to the health of London should nut ultimately 
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be accomplished. * © © © I¢ is asserted by those who have 
done the least to benefit their country by inventions, that a monopoly 
is injurious, and that if the patent laws are defended, it should be, 
rot on the ground of their benefit to the inventor, but on that of 
their ntility to the nation. I believe this to be a dangerous doctrine, 
and I hope it will never be acted upon. I cannot see the right of 
the nation to appropriate the labours of a lifetime, without awardiny 
any remureration. The nation, in this case, receives a benefit; and 
assuredly the laborer is worthy of his hire. JI am no friend of 
roonopoly, but neither am I a friend of Injustice ; and I think that 
before the pablic are benefited by an invention, the inventor should 
ho rewarded either by a 14 vears’ monopoly, or in some other way. 
Our patent Jaws are defective, so far as they protect pretended in- 
ventions ; but they are essential to the best interests of the state 
in stimulating the exertions of a class of eminent men, such as 
Arkwright, Watt, and Crompton, whose inventions have entailed 
upon all countries invaluable benetits, and have done honour to the 
humanrace. To this association is committed the task of correcting 
the abuses of the present system, and establishing such legal pro- 
visions as shall deal out equal justice to the inventor and the nation 
at large. I must not forget that we owe very much to an entirely 
new and most attractive method of diffusing knowledge, admirably 
exemplified in the Great Exhibition of 1851, and its successors in 
France, Ireland, and America. Most of us remember the gems of 
art which were accumulated in this city during the summer of 1857, 
and the wonderful results they produced on all classes of the com- 
munity. The improvement of taste, and the increase of practical 
knowledge which followed these Exhibitions, has been deeply felt ; 
and hence the prospects which are now opening before us in regard 
to the Exhibition of the next year cannot be too highly appreciated. 
The Exhibition will embrace the whole circle of the sciences, and 
is likely tu elevate the general culture of the public to a higher 
standard than we have ever before attained. There will be un- 
folded almost every known production of art, every ingenious con- 
trivance in machinery, and the results of discoveries in science from 
the earliest pericd. The fine arts, which constituted no part of 
the Exhibition of 1851, and which were only partially represented 
at Paris and Dublin, will be illustrated by new creations from the 
inost distinguished masters of the modern school. Looking for- 
-wards, I venture to hope for a great success, and a further de- 
velopment of the principle advocated by this association—the union 
of sciente and art. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD BE OBSERVED 
IN FORMATION OF STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT 
OF ELECTRICAL QUANTITIES AND RESISTANCE. 


In Section A, mathematical and physical science, thirty-one papers 
were read, from which we select the above, by Sir Charles Uright 
and Mr. Latimer Clark, the eminent electricians, who said that the 
science of electricity and the art of telegraphy have both now ar- 
rived at a stage of progress at which it is necessary that universally 
received standards of electrical quantities and resistances should be 
adopted, in order that precise language and measurement may take 
the place of the empirical rules and ideas now generally prevalent. 
Several standards of resistance have already been proposed, but none 
have as yet come into universal use, and they have all the disad- 
vantage of being arbitrary in their derivation, or of having no relation 
to other electrical quantities and measurements. Four electrical 
standards or units are in reality required; these are mutually de- 
pendent on each other, and by their aid every conceivable form of 
electrical manifestation, whether static or dynamic, and whatever 
its origin or quantity, can be precisely and definitely stated. They 
are as follows :— 

a. An unit of electrical tension, potential, or electromotive force. 

nr. An unit of electrical quantity, as applied to static electricity. 

c. An unit of electric current, or quantity, as applied to dynamic 
electricity. 

p. Au unit of electrical resistance. 


A. THK UNIT OF ELECTRICAL TENSION, OR RLECTROMOTIVE FORCE. 


It is probable that no more convenient unit of tension could be 
found than that of a single cell of a Daniell'’s battery— its electro- 
motive force is but little dependent on temperature, or the strength 
of solutions, while the continued deposit of fresh and pure copper 
makes its force remarkably constant. It is, moreover, a standard 
which is io constant use, and its energy is so inconsiderable that it 
would not often require defining fractionally in practice. It is, 
however, possible to find a more elementary unit. Recent reseaches 
have shown, for example, that if a piece of pure zinc be placed in 
contact with water, or an oxidising acid, the zinc oxidises, and in 
doing so instantly gives off electricity, thereby lowering its own ten- 
sion, and raising that of the liquid. As soon as the two have ac- 
quired a certain definite and coustant difference of tension the oxi- 
dation ceases, and the zinc is ho longer attacked. If a piece of 
copper, or silver, or other less oxidisable metal, be placed in mutual 


contact with the zinc and the liquid, so as to afford a path for the 
equalization of the tension, the sulution goes on constantly, and the 
continual flow of the electricity from the liquid to the zinc, through 
the pathway afforded by the copper, forms what is termed a voltaic 
current. All oxidisable metals have their own specific limit of ten- 
sion at which they cease to be oxidised, and any of these tensions 
might be chosen as a unit, but without any practical advantage over 
that afforded by the Daniell's element. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the unit of tension is equally applicable to static elec- 
tricity, and to the tensions existing at different points in the electric 
current. The zero of tensiou ia naturally that of the earth at the 
place and time being, and the degree may be either plus or minus. 


B.—THK UNIT OF ABSOLUTE QUANTITY AS APPLIED TO 8TATIC 
ELECTKICITY. 


There is no natural guide for the formation of this important unit 
(which is the foundation for the two following), and it is therefore 
necessary to fix on an arbitrary one; it is well known that the 
quantity of static electricity—that is, electricity under induction— 
varies, ceteris paribus, directly as the difference of tension between 
the induced ant inducing surfaces. ‘The quantity is also dependent 
on two other conditions, the difference in the surfaces from each 
other, and the nature of the interposed dielectric. Let us, for the 
sake of argument, assume the dielectric to be dry air, the difference 
of tension to be equal to that of one element of Vaniell’s battery, 
the surfaces to be one millimetre, as under, and the area to be one 
square metre; such a standard would be an arbitrary but not an 
inconvenient one, and to this unit we could refer all other quantities. 
In practice, this unit would require multiplication by one thousand 
and by one million. Under this head it is important to observe that 
any quantity of electricity has a definite existence quite indepen- 
dently of its tension, and when once placed in a body the tension 
may be raised or lowered, or annihilated, or even reversed in its sign 
from plus to minus, without any change in its quantity; and when 
the disturbing causes are removed the quantity remains as before. 


C.—THE UNIT OF ELECTRICITY IN MOTION ON ELECTRIC CURRENT. 


Having formed a unit of quantity, the definition of this s'andard 
becomes simple and obvious ; it is formed bv a combination of quan- 
tity with time. Thus one unit of electricity pawsing per second 
naturally forms an unit of current. ‘Ihe practical formation of this 
standard presents few difficulties. It has been shown by Messrs. 
Siemens, that when an uniform succession of rapid discharges ia sent 
through a galvanometer, the deflection of the needle is constant and 
steady. It is easy, therefore, to send a given number of units per 
second throngh a given resistance. This method of determining the 
standard of conductivity has the advantage of being quite indepen- 
dent of resistances. Although it has not yet been put to the test of 
experiment, there is no reason to doubt that a given quantity of 
electricity per second will produce an equal deviation of the galva- 
nometer, whether it flow in a continuous stream or in a succession of 
minute impulses. 


D.—TIIE UNIT OF RESISTANCE. 


The standard or unit of resistance should necessarily be the same 
as that of conductivity, or current—that is to say, a wire that will 
conduct one unit of electricity in one second of time. This would be 
a very convenient unit for expressing the resistance of the materials 
used for covering telegraphic cables, but would be much too large 
for defining the resistance of telegraphic conductors, and it would re- 
quire subdivision by 1,000 and by 1,000,000, and these resistances 
would correspond to wires capable of conveying 1,000 and 1,000,000 
units of electricity per second. The value of this mutual relation- 
ship and dependence will be seen more clearly if we assume a nomen- 
clature for these units, and for this temporary purpose we will de- 
rive terms from the names of some of our most eminent philosophers, 
neglecting for the moment etymological rules. We shall then have 
the following table :— 


A —Tension. 
1 Daniell's Element... ee -s = 1 Ohma, or unit of tension. 
1,000 Ohmas oe oe ae oe =a 1 Kilohma. 
1,000 Kilohmas ee ae ee = 1 Milliohma. 


1 Ohma, by one metre square at 
1 Milliumetre distance ; == 1 Farad, or unit of quantity. 
= 1 Kilofurad. 


1,000 Farads .. oe a ws 
1,000 Kilofurads wa $x «> = 1 Milliofarad. 
C.—Current. 
1 Farad per second .. és -- = 1 Galvat. or unit of current. 
1,000 Gulvats - de es == 1 Kilogalvat 
1,000 Kllogalvats ae oe es =] MilNogulvat. 
D.—Resistance. 
1 Farad per second... vs -» = 1] Volt. or unit of resistance. 
1-1,000 Volt... ws i «. = 1 Kilovolt. 
1-1,000 Kilovolt ee ee ee = 1 Milliovolt, 
1-1,000 Milliovolt ee ee ee = 1 Billiovolt. 


The olhma, or unit of tension, is practically a very convenient one for 

all battery purposes ; lower tensions, though not often required, may 

be readily defined fractionally. The kilohma, or the tension of 1,000 

Daniell’s cells, is a convenient one for static electricity, and for that 
B 
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of induction coils, as it will pass across a small interval of air. The 
milliohma is applicable to static electricity of very high tension. 


4 


Lord of the Admiralty, and requested him to institute such experi- 
ments, and they had every reascn to believe that their request woald 


The farad, or unit of quantity, is as small a one as is likely to be | be granted, and then the following valuable facts would be ascer- 


required in practice. Seventy feet of ordinary telegraph wire with 
a tension of one cell would contain about a farad of electricity. One 
hundred farads, if allowed to pass through a very sensitive galvano- 
meter, produce a visible motion of the needle. The kilofarad fs a 
good unit for defining the charge or inductive capacity of submarine 
cables. The volt, or unit of resistance, is represented by a wire, 
which would, with a tension of one element, convey a current of one 
galvat—that is, one farad per second. It would be an useful 
measure of the resistance of the insulating covering of single miles of 
cable, although there are some of the most perfect modern cables 
which offer a still higher resistance. It is, however, altogether too 
large an unit for the resistance of metallic conductors ; it is, there- 
fore, subdivided into the kilovolt and milliovolt, which last measure 
is probably small enough to be applicable to the resistances of the 
conductors of ordinary telegraphic cables. For still smaller resis- 
tances it is necessary to have recourse to the billiovolt. The mutual 
relation and dependence of these units is seen at a glance—thus, at 
the normal tension, a wire having a resistance of 1 volt, will conduct 
1 farad of electricity per second, or give a current of 1 galvat—and 
similarly a wire having a resistance of 1-10 kilovolt will give a 
current of 10 kilogalvats, that is, 10 kilofarads per second; if the 
tension be doubled or tripled, the quantities will be increased in the 
same proportion. ‘The practical introduction of this, or some similar 
system of notation, would be 80 great a boon to science and to the 
art of telegraphy, that it is hoped the British Association will lend 
its assistance and anthority for the settlement of the question, and it 
is suggested that a committee, composed of members of the associ- 
ation, should be delegated to examine and report on the whole ques- 
tion at the next annual meeting, with power to confer with English 
or foreign philosophers, and that funds should be provided for the 
preparation of standards for public use and reference, a duty in 
which they would meet with the hearty co-operation and assistance 
of practical electricians. 


STEAM SHIP PERFORMANCES." 


Me. Scorr Russext, in presenting the third report of the Com- 
mittee of the Association on steam ship performances, said the re- 
port consisted chiefly of valuable tables, which had been framed 
from actual experimental trials of various steam ships—some of 
them in her Majesty’s navy, and others employed in the mercantile 
service. As these tables could not be conveniently read, he would 
give a short epitome of the objects which had been carried out by 
the committee during the past year. pointing out those most remark- 
able points in respect of which they considered their labours had 
been most successful and most valuable. It had been shown by Mr. 
Atherton, the chief engineer of Woolwich Dockyard, that by a little 
variation in the shape of a ship as great a difference could be made 
in the quantity of freight to be carried by her. Tho difference in 
the actual mercantile value of a ship might thus be made to vary as 
between 100 and 132, giving not less than 32 per cent. profit or loss 
upon the ship. ‘This was a most important fact, establishing as a 
truth the principle which the British Association attempted to estab- 
lish twenty years ago—a principle which was at that time very 
much ridiculed. Thirty years ago it was believed that if the mid- 
ship section was given, together with the measurement and dis- 
placement, all the elements were afforded for framing a good ship, 
and that the form was immaterial, and more a question of taste than 
anything else. The British Association instituted a system of very 
costly experiments, which they carried on for a number of years; 
and these experiments satisfied the public to such an extent as to 
the value of the form of a ship, that he was able to state that there 
was no ship performing 14 knots an hour which was not constracted 
in the exact form resulting from the experiments of the Association ; 
and if 14 knots were now as common as 10 knots were formerly, 
this improvement was absolutely due to the change which bad taken 
place in the form of the vessels. The vessels which formerly sailed 
‘10 knots an hour, aud which were built ou the old form, required 
one hor-e-power to propel two tons. The vessels now performing 14 
knots an hour required as little as one horse-power to propel three 
or four tons ; and in the case of the Great Eastern one horse-power 
was sufficient fur the propulsion of nine tons, at the speed of 14 knots 
an hour. The committee had been very anxious to ascertain, with 
respect to the velocity of a ship, the best shape of ship suited to that 
velocity. They believed the best way to accomplish that object vas 
to ask the Admiralty to make such arrangements as would test the 
resi-tance of every ship without her engines, by means of a dyna- 
mometer, and afterwards by propelling ber by steam, so as to deter- 
mine for each ship what was the real value of her form as distin- 

ishéd from the value of the propelling power of her engines. ‘The 
partiamentary committee of the association bad waited on the First 
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tained. When a ship was loaded to her water-line her screw would 
be taken out, and the ship as a mere hulk would be dragged by 
another, and on the tow-rope would be placed a dynamometer to 
ascertain the exact resistance of the vessel. This had never yet been 
done with respect to any ship under the control of the Admiralty, 
They had results of a different nature. They had propelled a ship 
at a given velocity with her engines, and had calculated by the in- 
dicator from the steam in the cylinder, the power of the vessel. But 
this inference was a vague one, because between the steam in the 
cylinder and the ship herself there came the following unknown 
elements. First, the real efficiency of giving out the force of steam ; 
secondly, the real efficiency of the screw in giving out the power of 
the engine, and converting itself iuto propelling power; and thirdly, 
the shape of the ship. The tables appended to the report which he 
had presented, contained the following returns:—The performance of 
a large number of her Majesty's vessels in the manner he had indi- 
cated, furnished by the Admiralty themselves; and secondly, the 
result of the performance of six of her Majesty's vessels under pecu- 
liar circumstances, including their performances when light, when 
at their deepest lading, and at different states of trim. The com- 
mittee had also obtained from the onicers of her Majesty's ship, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, the results of the performances of that vessel at sea 
under various circumstances, and seven trials witb different screws in 
Stoke’s Bay. ‘lhe tables also contained the result of the performances 
of various merchant vessels ; of the vessels belonging to the Dublin 
Company, running between Dublin and Holyhead ; and also returns 
respecting the whole postal fleet of the French kingdom. The re- 
port also contained accounts of alterations which had been made in 
vessels by lenythening them, and by altering and changing their 
engines. The committee stated that in compliance with the terms 
appointing them, directing them to obtain information respecting the 
performance of vessels under sail, with a view to comparing the 
results of the two powers of wind and steam, “ your committee have 
to state that hitherto they have been unable to obtain such com- 
parisons in the case of merchant vessels, but in the vessels given in 
the appendix, particulars of one of her Majesty's veasels are recorded 
under three conditions—viz., under steam alone, under sail alone, © 
and under steam and sail combined, and of two under the latter con- 
ditions only. ‘These are especially useful, as they show the effects 
produced by powers to bear upon the hulls of vessels under the same 
conditions as to draft and trim, but differently applied. In endea- 
vourirg to collect this information from officers in her Majesty's 
service, the committee were desirous that the application should be 
made with the concurrence of the Admiraltv, and a circular was 
accordingly issued to a certain number of officers, which they were 
requested to fill up and return.” He was happy to say that a num- 
ber of officers in her Majesty's services had interested themselves in 
this duty, and were making regular records of the performance of 
various vessels in her Majesty's fleet. 


THE GRANITE ROCKS OF DONEGAL, 


At the meeting of the British Association in Manchester, Mr. R. 
H. Scott read a paper “On the granite rocks of Denegual, and 
the minerals associated therewith.” He gave a short account of a 
mineralogical tour made by him in company with Professor Haughton, 
in the course of the summer, the results of which seemed to throw 
some light on the possible origin of granite. ‘The district visited 
was Donegal, which county consists mainly of gneiss and mica 
slate, and is traversed in a N.E. direction by an axis of granite. 
This granite is of a peculiar composition, containing two felspars, 
one orthose, but the other not albite, as in the granite of the Mourne 
mountains, but oligoclase—a mineral whose occurrence in the Bri- 
tish Islands had only been noticed within the last twelve months. 
Professor Haughton, to whom this discovery is due, was unfor- 
tunately unable to attend the imeeting. The facts were briefly 
these:—The granite contains oligoclase and quartz, which combi- 
nation appears to be a proof that the rock never was in a melted 
condition, as in that case these two mincrals would have acted on 
each other, and formed common felspar. It lies in beds correspond- 
ing to the general lie of the strata of the country, and in its charac- 
ter is essentially gneissose; and, lastly, at points inside the area of 
the granite, metamorphic rocks (limestones and slates) are found 
with their bedding, which is nearly vertical, unchanged. These 
bands run for a distance, in one case, of nine miles across the 
country. ‘The condition of these rocks is very similar to that of the 
same rocks outside the granite area, and it is a point of great in- 
terest to determine bow they got there. The solut.on of this offered 
by the authors of the paper was, that the whole of the rocks had 
originally been stratified, and had been subjected to some actions 
which are termed metamorphic. ‘fhe resnlt of such action was to 


| convert some into granite, some into gneiss, aud some into crystal- 
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line limestone, and mica schist, without very much altering thcir 
rolative positions. The poasibility of granite being produced by 
other means than simple heat, seemed to them to be proved by the 
occurrence of felspar in quartz vein, which are usually admitted to 
have been filled by means of infiltration. Mr. Scott stated that 
there were several points in connection with these granites which 
showed a close relation between them and the granites of Norwav. 
The whole question required a careful chemical and mineralogical 
examination, which could not be concluded for some time. Among 
the types of rock found in Doneyal is a syenite, the felspar of which 
is oligoclase. The origin of this rock the authors are disposed to 
attribute to the addition of limestone to the granite. A similar 
syenite occurs at Carlingford, but contains anorthile, a felspar which 
would result from the admixture of a larger quantity of limestone 
than is necessary to produce oligoclase, and has been proved by Pro- 
fessor Haughton to have such an origin. Tho anorthile svenite never 
oecurs unless limestone is present in large excess, which is not the 
ease in Donegal. In conclusion, Mr. Scott mentioned that the di-- 
trict described by him was very rich in minerals, some of which were 
extremely rare, and that he entertained no doubt that a more care- 
fal examination would largely increase their number. 

The president said that Mr. Marshall, Mr. Scott, and other gentle- 
men would certainly compel the elder geologists to a great extent 
to modify some of their original conclusions as to granite. Much 
progress on the question would never be made until Professor 
Haughton, Mr. Scott, and others, closely examined the granite rocks 
in Germany, Norway, and Sweden, and compared them with those 
in this kingdom. He much regretted that mineralogy had been 
dissociated from this section, and handed over to the chemical sec- 
tion; but, such being the case, Mr Scott’s communication ought to 
be laid before the chemical section. He felt so strongly the impor- 
tance of the question that he would certainly recommend the chemi- 
cal section to consider it. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MICROMETERS. 


Sir Davin Brewster read a paper “ On photographic micrometers,” 
Iie snid that upon examining, several years ago, some microscopic 
photographs, executed by Mr. Dancer, a celebrated optician in Man- 
chester, he was struck with the singular sharpness and opacity of 
soine of the lines in snch of them as were copies fram engravings. 
The idea oceurred to him of obtaining photographically, by means of 
the camera “ micrometrical scales,” or systems of delicate lines, 
opaque or transparent, and fitted both for astronomical and micro- 
se. pical purposes. In the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” he had stated 
that Mr. Dancer, of Manchester, had succeeded in making photogra- 
phic portraits on collodivn so small that they were wholly invisible to 
the naked eye, and that 10,000 portraits might be introduced into a 
square inch. The film of collodion upon which these photographs 
were taken was so thin and transparent that it was invisible, and 
allowed objects to be seen through it as distinctly as if it was the 
thinnest glass. It was obvious that they might construct, photo- 
graphically, the various recticula or reticles, as they had been called, 
used by Cassini, Bradley, La Caille, and Mr. Wollastas, as well as 
the net micrometer, the concentric circle micrometer, the suspended 
micrometer of Fraunhofer, and the lineal and circular micrometers of 
Cawallo, and others drawn upon mother of pearl. 


STREET ARRANGEMENTS FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 


Mr. J. T. Bareman (President of section at recent meetings of 
British Association) read a paper on this subject, in which he ob- 
served that the attention of the public had recently been drawn to 
the subject in consequence of the serious conflagrations which had 
taken place in London and elsewhere. Nothing could be much 
worse, said the author, than the preparation fur the extinction of 
fires which existed fifteen years ago throughout the country, and 
nothing could be much worse than the precautions taken in London. 
In Manchester, Glasgow, and some other large towns where there 
was an abundant supply of water, the management was taken in 
the hands of the corporation, who made the best possible provision 
in their power for the extinction of fires. In London the fire- 
engines were maintained and the fire-brigade were paid by contribu- 
tions from the various fire-offices, and unless a building was insured 
in some of the offices which contributed to the expense it was not 
the interest of the firemen to extinguish a fire. This was clearly 
a palpable error in the arrangement of such matters, and when the 
preservation of immense masses of property was left to chance it 
was a great grievance, which ought not longer to be allowed to 
exist. Mr. Bateman then described a very simple arrangement in 
use in Manchester, consisting of a ball barrel communicating with 
the main pipes, to which proper fitting hose could be attached in a 
very few minutes, thus avoiding the delay caused by the employ- 
ment of engines. The greatest requisites were high pressure, large 
main pipes, ample communication with the main pipes, and a plen- 
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tifal supply of water. There ought also to be an efficient brigade, 
the men composing it being stationed at short distances from each 
other, so that their services might be called into requisition at the 
shortest notice. Such a system would pay for itself in the reduction 
of the duty on fire insurance ; for where the risk was less the cost 
would be less also, and the public. on whom the cost of maintaining 
the brigade fell, would benefit by the reduction in their fire insurances. - 


RAILWAY AND FIRE ALARMS IN BERLIN. 


AT same meeting Mr. C. W. Siemens, a native of Berlin, read a 
paper descriptive of the system pursued in that city for the above 
purpose, and from which it appeared that “ Berlin is divided into a 
number of circular districts (each of which contains a number of 
fire stations), communicating with a central station, from which in- 
furmation is instantly conveyed to all the stations in any district 
where a fire may have broken out, and within a very few minutes 
all the engines are on the spot and ready for actual use.” 

{The above is but a practical application of a long propounded 
theory, and was, as we understand, anticipated in its integrity by 
the New York authorities, where the system is equally complete. 
In this age of electric telegraphs uncommonly simple facilities are 
presented for ita extension to every town in the world, and its 
absence is the more culpable.—Ep. } ; 


BAPTISTERY. 
Bartistery (from Barrio, to wash), a building, or apartment, de- 
signed for the administration of baptism. 

In ancient times baptism was performed by immersion, and the 
place for the purpose was a pond or stream ; but about the middle 
of the third century, distinct or insulated houses were erected for the 
purpose. In 496, they were attached to the exterior side of the 
church, and in the sixth century, they were brought within the 
church ; but though there might have been two or more churches in 
one city, yet, in general, there was only one baptistery ; and when 
it becaine fashionable to dedicate the churches, that ta which the 
baptistery belonged was dedicated to St. Jchn the Baptist. The 
baptismal churches in Italy were usually built near rivers and waters. 
In later times, the bishop of baptismal! churches granted licenses to 
other churches to erect baptisteries, taking care at the rame time to 
maintain his own jurisdiction over the people. 

The baptistery was an octagon building, covered with a cupola 
roof, adjacent to the church, but not forming a part of it. 

In the interior was a hall, sufficient to contain a given number of 
people, on the sides of which was a number of apartments; some- 
times, instead of these apartments, rooms were added on the outside, 
in the manner of cloisters: in the middle of the hall wus an actagon 
bath, which, strictly speaking, was the baptistery, and from which 
the whole building derives its appellation. 

The most celebrated baptisteries are those of Rome, Florence, and 
Fisa; the most ancient is that of S. Giovanni in Fonte at Rome, 
said to have been erected by Constantine the Great. The plan of 
this building ia octangular; the roof is supported hy eight large 
polygonal pillars of porphyry under the cupola; in the centre of the 
floor is the bath, lined with marble, with three steps for descending 
into it: its depth is about 37} inches. The baptistery annexed to 
the splendid church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, resembled the 
convocation-room of a cathedral; and was called wluminatory. In 
the middle was the bath, and around it were outer rooms for all 
concerned in the immersion. 

The Baptistery of Florence stands opposite to the principal en- 
trance of the cathedral. It is octangular in form, with a diameter 
of about 100 feet. In the interior is a gallery, supported by 16 
large granite columns ; the vaulting is decorated with mosaics, and 
on the pavement is a large circle of copper, with numerical figures, 
and the signs of the zodiac on it. The external fagades are built of 
black and white marble, and the three great bronze doors are cele- 
brated for the beauty of their bas-reliefs, and for the marble and 
bronze figures above them. 

The Baptistery of Pisa is circular; its diameter is 116 feet; the 
walls are 8 feet high, and the building is raised on three steps, and 
surmounted by a dome in the shape of a pear. This dome, which 
is covered with lead, is intersected by long lines of very prominent 
fretwork, terminating in another dome, above which is a statue of 
St. John. The proportions of the interior are admirable; eight 
granite columns, placed between four piera, decorated with pilasters, 
are arranged round the basement storey, these support a second 
order of piers, similarly arranged, on which rests the dome. In the 
middle of the bapistery is a large octagonal basin of marble, raised 
on three steps. 


Amongst the guests at the Lord Mayor's ball, on the 11th inst, 
was Miss Agnes Strickland, the distinguished authoress of the ¥ Lives 
of the Queens of England.” 
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GAS IN CLONTARF. 


A MOVEMENT is at present on fouvt to procure the very desirable 
commodity of gas for the neighbourhvod of Clontarf and Dolly- 
mount, and several of the householders along the main road and in 
Castle and Vernon Avenues have subscrived their names to a docu- 
ment for the purpose. Without estimating the project in a pecuniary 
regard—whicb, no doubt, will be well digested by interested parties 
before action is taken—we may remark, that as to its desirability 
there can be but onze opinion. During the winter months especially, 
the Clontarf road is, at night, one of the bleakest and most deserted 
about Dublin, and from the railway bridge to Vernon-avenue, about 
a mile and a-half in length, one rarely meets a human being but a 
solitary coastguard er policeman—the latter tuo few and far be- 
tween; the addisional protection, therefore, afforded to the inhabi- 
tants by a bright gas-light at convenient intervals, could not be too 
highly appreciated. We trust that our enterprising local companies 
—* the Alliance” and “the Hibernian” respectively—will at least be 
disposed favourably to consider the project. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


We are requested to mention, that the National Committee of Ar- 
chitecture, in counection with this undertaking, having, with the 
sanction of ber Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed a sub-committee 
fur the purpose of furming a court of high-class decorative art, in 
which shall be gathered the chefs-d’euvre of all .he specified classes 
of art—excepting sculpture and painting, these having their own 
separate gulleries; all desirous of co-operating should at once cou- 
municate with the committee in Cunduit-street, Londun. 


—_—_—— 


THE LORD MAYOR'S BALL. 


Tue present possessor of our civic chair is justly entitled to un- 
qualified commendation both fur his suitable maintenance of the 
dignity of that highly honourable position to which, through the 
favour of his fellow-citizens, he bas for the second time succeeded, 
and for the inuniticent manner in which he dispensed on each occa- 
sion the hospitalities of the Mansion-house. ‘Ihe ball on the 11th 
inst., at which his lordship entertained some 2,500 people in honour 
of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—who together with his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, and a host of no- 
bility, were guests—eclipsed, both in numbers and in grandeur, any 
similar event ; and indeed the citizens of Dublin, aud we may add 
also the people of Ireland, owe a deep debt of gratitude to the re- 
spectful compliment thus paid on their behalf to so distinguished 
& personage as the—presumed to be in the ordinary course of nature 
—future monarch of these reaims. During his royal highness’ 
recent three monthy’ stay in Ireland he has, with little intermission, 
been occupied with military studies at the Curragh camp, and the 
event in question may be fairly considered as his introduction to 
civilian life as far as Dublin is concerned. This again be has lett 
for another sphere, to complete his collegiate course, but we trust— 
nay, we are bold enough to say we believe, judging from his affable 
demeanour at the ball—not without acquiring sume affection for the 
Irish subjects of his illustrious and amiable mother. English, 
Scotch, and Jrish are becoming better acquainted, and with the 
growth of that intimacy ancient prejudices pale and become inatters 
of the past; and thus it ought to be, fur we are all devoted to one 
common cause, ‘peace aid progress,” and our triple interests are 
identical. As one of the great contributing media to this desired 
end, we cannot but recognise the present chief maistrate, who is, to 
al] intents and purposes, what a chief mayistrate ought to be, and 
in all the various relations of life, whether public or private, en- 
titled to unanimous respect. To accummodate so vast an assemn- 
blage as was to he collected on this occasion, the ordinary arrange- 
ments were somewhat altered. ‘The oak-roum, which is generally 
set apart for refreshments and supper. was appropriated as an 
auxiliary apartinent for dancing, and in the courtyard a temporary 
shed, 136 feet in length by 20 feet wide, suitably decorated, was 
erected asa substitute. In the round or * king's” ruom a spacious dais 
festooned with lrish poplins, manufactured at the right honourable 
host's eminent establishment, and otherwise decorated, was set apart 
for the prince, the lord lieutenant, and other guests of distinction. 
Extending theretroi at either side was a plutform with numerous 
seats for those who were not joining in ‘ the mazy dance,” and else- 
where through the room sitting accommodation was likewise pro- 
vided. ‘The illumination of this apartinent was most brilliant and 
elfective, comprising the letters V.K, Prince of Wales’ plume, star 
of St George, in glass prisms, and a range of jets; and the general 
decorution, which we understand was committed to the care of 
Messrs Arthur Jones & Son, of Stephen's-green, was marked by 
good t@te. We may, perhaps, here note a suggestion, that on 
future occasions of this character means shyuld be adopted for more 
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efficient ventilation, which might be effected at a comparatively 
small outlay, and is greatly required. The success of this public 
entertainment, which may be regarded, and no doubt will be re- 
corded, as an event in the city annals, is to no small extent attri- 
butable to the energetic and business-like action, combined with 
great courtesy to all, of his lordship’s very efficient secretary, Mr. 
John Martin, T.C., the amount of whose labours on the occasion can 
hardly be estimated. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF THE REGULAR OPERATIVE 
CARPENTERS AND MR. THOS. S. MARTIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


Sir—Through the medium of your valuable journal, and in eon- 
nection with the letters which have lately appeared in its pages en 
the subject of employment for the regular operative carpenters of 
the city of Dublin, we wish to address the following to Mr. Thomas 
S. Martin, in reply to a letter received by us frum him on the 29th 
ult., and which appeared in the last issue of the Dunuin Buitper. 
The letter commences by stating, that ‘‘ it is with extreme regret 
that he learned by the Dusuin BuiLpeEr of the 15th inst. that we 
have a number of men out of employment belonging to our body ;” 
also, that ‘the has 100 persons employed in his joinery department, 
and out of that number be has only two Scotchmen and one Eng- 
lishman.” We presume this one Englishman is his foreman, for whom 
he sent to London. He further states that ‘‘when a deputation of our 
body waited on him, he told them that he was most anxious to 
avail himself of our assistance, and to employ us with other men, but 
that work upon the terms he offered was refused, unless he dismissed 
all his old hands who had faithfully served him since the com- 
mencement of his mills.” To these assertions of Mr. Martin we 
reply, that they are wrong; for when our deputation waited on 
him he told them to send him a rule-book of our society; 
we did so accordingly, and another deputation waited on him 
during the following week for an answer. He told the 
members thereof that he would not pay the uniformity rate 
of wages, that he would classify the men, and pay them ac- 
cording to their abilities. With this proposition we refused to 
com, ly. By means of this arbitrary and unjust classification on 
the part of Mr. Martin, not only would the labour of the first-class 
artizans be subjected to an optiunal scale of remuneration, which 
might descend even below the regular standard rate of wages now 
paid by the regular builders, but the less experienced workmen 
would be reduced to a minimum utterly inadequate to their abilities, 
or what would be required to meet the necessities of life. 

If the system of classification were permitted to tecome the rule, 
it would be impossible to assign a limit to the descending scale of 
wages which he would eventually establish. It is difficult for Mr. 
Martin to conclude, that the ability of any workman, who has 
passed throngh the long period of seven years’ apprenticeship learn- 
ing his trade, could be justly estimated at a less value than the 
ordinary rate of wages now paid. Even suppose he is engaged on 
the plainest species of work, its resulting amount during his period 
of weekly labour will, if assiduously executed, be fully equal to the 
established rate of wages generally received; but if Mr. Martin is 
of a contrary opinion, he has his resource, without originating any 
new and arbitrary classification of payment, to meet such a contin- 
gency—namely, to dismiss him, aud engage another man in his 
place. ‘This is the plain and rational course to adopt; it is one that 
would be, as far as possible, satisfactory to both parties; and this is 
the best answer to the insidious system of classification, the sole 
purpose of which is to raise and accumulate capital, to the injury 
of the operative. 

No doubt, capital is necessary for the employment of labour, 
but also is labour necessary for utilising capital. In one respect 
they have a common interest—that is, upon the excellence and 
amount of work done, for upon that depends the gross profit to be 
realised, out of which isto be derived both profit for capital and 
wages for labour. So far the employer and workman have a 
common interest; but then the question comes--the division of the 
common produce between the two classes of producers. Mr. Martin 
desires to reduce the wages to the lowest possible point, in order that 
the profits may be as large as possible, while we only ask the regular 
standard wages paid by the regular builders. Without a fixed 
standard as minimum remuneration for special labour, the artizan 
is placed at the mercy of his paymaster. No one can doubt that 
when the master capitalists assume an offensive attitude, by want- 
ing to reduce the rate of wases, the operatives have a perfect right, 
founded on their inherent interest and honest duty to themselves, to 
protest against what they consider—as in the present instance is 
submitted—an act of aggression and usurpation. 

Mr. Martin further states in his letter, that ‘‘ he is willing ta employ 
the regular operative carpentera of Dublin.” If soe, why does he 
refuse to pay them the regular standard of wages paid by the re- 
gular builders of Dublin? He will not, unless we break our rules 
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to please his arbitrary will, which we will never do. He has lately 
come from Australia, and has got the notions of the new world in 
his head; he looks on the people of Dublin as Lilliputians, and he 
is the Gulliver of the day, he thinks he can make 1,000 operative 
carpenters break their rules and communities, that have been held in 
Dublin by their forefathers for to hundred years; he also thinks that be 
will, after a time, sweep all the respectable master builders out of 
the market with his improved machiuery. Who will compete with 
him when he has over 100 persons in his juinery department? 
What a monopoly in the space of a few months! when our most 
respectable and longest-established builder has not that number of 
carpenters employed at the present time. We have seen as great a 
capitalist as Mr. Martin at a loss by speculating on machinery for 
pre, aring wood geods ; we have seen Mr. Paulding, of Manchester, 
the greatest contractor in it, at a serious luss thereby, where he bad 
a large market for his work; for England is a manufacturirg country, 
and Ireland is an agricultural one. 

Again, Mr. Martin says, that “joinery works were first esta- 
Dlished to protect our local trade from foreign importations ; that he 
saw mouldings, greenhuuses, &c., upon our quays, so that a trade 
was fast leaving the country.” We return Mr. Martin thanks for his 
patriotic views. We sent deputations to all our employers respecting 
the importation of wood gveds fron fureign markets, as we bad 
steam manufactories in our city before Mr. Martin speculated. We 
liad Mr. Meade and the twu Mr. Kellys; these gentlemen went 
to a great deal of expense in getting up machinery. They are 
regulur builders, they employ the regular operative carpenters of 
Dublin, and pay the regular standard wages; Lut Mr. Martin's 
protection establishment from foreign importation of wood guods, 
we say was established fur se/f interest. He, being a timber mer- 
chant, and seeing the goods mnported from England, had not the 
profit for his timber, but, having capital, got up machinery for 
preparing all kinds of work belonging tv carpentry, and has men 
working for what wages he thinks fit to puy them, so that now he 
has the gross profit of timber and workmanship. We, therefore, 
think that he, as a mercantile gentleman, has no right to munopolise 
the trade of the regulur builders of the city of Dublin. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 


JouNn Moork, Chairman. 
Patrxick M‘VDona.v, Secretary. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. MARY, LIMERICK. 


Iu accordance with a promise conveyed in a preliminary notice of 
the restoration and other works fur some time iu progress in this 
venerable structure, we now present particulars :— 

After the death, in 1857, of Mr. Augustus O'Brien Stafford, a 
desire was exp-essed by some of bis friends that a memorial should 
be erected in this cathedral to bis memory, and a cummittee formed 
for the purpose, and varivus plans being considered, it waa decided 
to erect a stained glass window. and Mr. William Slater of London, 
architect, was employed by the committee to examine the church. 
At the request of the dean the east window was selected, and Mr. 
Slater reported that it would be necessary to remove the modern 
perpendicular winduw, which was out of character with the rest of 
the building, and that a portion of the roof, which was much de- 
cayed, should Le renewed. ‘The committee having adopted Mr. 
Slater's report, entered into coutracts with Messrs. Kyan & Son for 
a new roof over the chancel and new stone work iu the window; 
and with Messrs. Claytun & Bell fur the stained glass. ‘The erection 
of these works commenced at Easter, 1859, wheu the cathedral was 
closed, and were completed in the month of September following. 
It was then found that the ceiling over the rest of the nave was in 
such a dangerous state that it was necessary to remove it imie- 
diately. On the removal of the ceiling, the decayed and rough cun- 
dition of the roof became so appurent that a proposition was laid 
before the chapter to execute some repairs, and to cuver the spaces 
between the rafters with plaster. In a short time £400 was contri- 
tributed, and in October, 1859, the amount was available fur ex- 
tending the new rvuvf as far as the tower, in accordance with what 
had been erected over the chancel. In January, 1860, the dean 
and chapter voted the sum of £305 10s. 7d. for a new rvuof, and the 
lord bishop having added the suin of £50, a contract was entered 
into with Messrs. Ryan & Son. As it was necessary to have designs 
and specifications for the extension of the roof, the truatees requested 
Mr. Slater to supply them, and at same tine tu prepare designs fur 
fitting up the interior of the cathedral, and to report generally upon 
the state of the building, 30 that they might have a coinplete design 
fur the whole to guide future operations. At the time that the com- 
mittee for the Stafford memorial was dissolved, the reredos under the 
east winduw was not completed, as they had only a sum of £25, 
which was not sutficie.c for the purpose; but further subscriptions 
having been obtained, the trustees ayreed to complete the same on 
being handed over £70 10s., the cost of the work in Lundun. The 
trustees alav entered inty contracts with Messrs. Cux & Son for new 


seats for the choristers, and canupies over the stalls, as far as the 


organ gallery, to be executed in carved oak. The dean having con- 
tracted fur uew seats in the choir, on removal of the old ones the 
floors of the chancel and chuir were found to be in a very bad state, 
and unless altered, Mr. Slater's designs could not be curried out. 
The trustees agreed with Mr. Ryan to rmoplace these fluors. ‘Ihe 
trustees directed Mr. Ryan to open the cicrestory windows, which 
had been blucked up iu the choir, but open to the nave; and being 
without sashes, through them a constant stream of cold air passed 
into the outer part of the church. ‘lhe opening of these windows 
has done much to resture the cathedral character to the building. 
In August, 1860, the bishop cunsented that the orgau gallery should 
be removed. ‘Ihe dean undertook the removal! of the galleries, and 
opened up the arches which had been blocked with brickwork aud 
sashes. ‘I'he dean opened the present organ galiery, where the organ 
has been erected, the lurd bishop having contributed £50 towards 
the work. ‘the dean also provided new stoves, new seats in the 
transepts, and soldiers’ seats; removed all the monumental tablets 
into the noith chapel, and cleaned the walls of the whole building. 
He also erected an entrance dvor in the south porch, and other works, 
which were executed under the constant supervision of the Rev. F. 
Hamilton. Capt. Brine, R.E., proposed to line the transept roofs 
with timber to correspond with the nave, withvut removing the 
outer roofs. For various reasons these works were not proceeded 
with, aud almuot all the subscriptions promised to him were banded 
over in aid of uther works by the persons who bad promised thew. 
After the removal of the galleries, Lurd Limerick and Mr. Hamilton 
handed over the subscriptions received by thein, to assist the works 
carried on by the dean. Mr. Slater's attendance was agaiu neces- 
sary to review the altered state of the choir, and subscriptions were 
obtained and applied to— 
_ Extending the fluor of the choir, 

Providing twelve new oak stull seats. 

Deans’ and precentors’ seats in carved oak, 

Continuation of the carved oak canopies over the stalls, 

Oak backing for the stalls. 
The floors uf the aisles were Jaid with limestone flags, which were 
almost always damp; on the removal of them, the earth, in conse- 
quence of uumerous graves, was in a very bad state. It has nuw 
been covered with brickwork and Minton’s tiles set in cement. Three 
rows of red marble steps from the Co. Clure have been laid at the 
entrance to the chuir. As additional light was required in conse- 
quence of the increased height of the rvuf, gas pipes have been laid, 
extendiag through the church as far as the chancel. The vestry 
was heated by a stove, with a pipe passed through the window; a 
fireplace and flue, with an arrangement fur conveying warm air intu 
the chancel, has been erected. It was found that the water from 
the street passed in under the fuundations of the east gable, aud 
that in consequence the soil under the chancel floor was quite damp. 
The foundations have been flagged over and secured. A singular 
credence arch, with a circular window in the chancel, which had 
been blucked up, and a stove placed in it, has been opened up, the 
window glazed, and Mr. J. Feacocke bas since replaced the marble 
slab which bad been broken away. The Earl of Limerick finding 
that one of the peal of eight bells was broken, and the gear of all 
the others in such a decayed state that they could nut be rung, had 
the broken bell recast, and the whole prupeily remuuntea, and has 
fitted up a neat roum for the bell-ringers, with substantial Moors. 
He also incurred considerable expense in having the bellringers 
taught by a professional man. A corps of young men have gratui- 
tuusly undertaken the service, and the pleasant sounds of the bells, 
su famed in poetry, may now be heard after many vears’ silence. 
The Rev. Maurice De Burgh and Rev. Frederick Hamilton, in addi- 
tion to liberal subscriptions, preseuted a carved vak altar table, 
chairs, and stuvols, al a cost of £50. ‘The cost of the altar rail, steps, 
and encaustic tiles laid on brick floors in cement, has been given as 
an aid to the restoration. Mrs. C. Monsell, in addition tu presenting 
an altar cover aud altar linen, bas, with Miss O’Brien, preseuted 
two gas standard for the chancel. Miss Baker collected a sum of 
money to purchase and present alins'-dishes. Lady Limerick has 
presented einbroidered dvilies fur the alina’-dishes. Lady Inchiquin 
presented a kneeling carpet for the chancel. Sume members of the 
Arthur family have restured the arches of the tumb in the north 
transept, which were broken and heretofore concealed by wouden 
panels. Miss Selina Maunsell cullected a sum of money to provide 
new books for the church. The family of the late Archdeacon of 
Limerick have obtained a design for a stuue pulpit, which they are 
about tu present as a memorial of their father. Mrs. Westropp has 
directed her nephew, Mr. Ralph Westropp, to erect a memorial to 
the Westropp family in the suuth transept, to include a new tof, 
and new stone witidew filled with stained glass, and the complete fitting 
up of the transept, for which designs lave been prepared by Mr. 
Slater, and approved of by the dean and chapter. Sume ladies, 
desirous tu make a special gift to the cathedral, have agreed to 
raise a fund, by subscriptivus of £1 each, to present a font, &e. It 
is also in contemplation to erect, by subscription, a stained glass 
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window in memory of the late Sir Matthew Barrington, Bart., to 
whose exertions the development of the railway system in Ireland 
is mainly attributable. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT CEMETERIES. 


Is earlier numbers of this journal we noted some particulars respect- 
ing the great receptacles for the dead, established during the present 
century in the suburbs of this metropolis, but as the subject is one 
of very general import, and, moreover, is, to a certain extent, asso- 
ciated with the pursuits of our professional readers, we recur thereto 
more comprehensively. 

The term “ cemetery” is of Greek derivation, signifying ‘‘ a place 
of rest or sleep,” and was applied by the early Christians to common 
places of interment. 

From the earliest ages the disposal of the bodies of the dead has 
been a necessary, and with many nations a sacred daty. Among 
some we find that a superstitious veneration for those who had 
‘* passed away ;” the necessity of funeral rites to secure the future 
happiness of the deceased ; and the crime attached to the violation 
of the tomb, formed a part both of their civil and religious code. 
The practice of burying the dead in the earth is probably the oldest, 
as it is the simplest mode of disposing of them; but the custom of 
burning the body, and afterwards collecting the ashes, and depositing 
them in atomb, or urn, became very general amongst the Greeks 
and Romans. The Eyyptians do not seem to have ever adopted 
this practice; and even amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans 
it seems likely that interment in the earth was mostly resorted to by 
the lower orders. At the present day all European nations deposit 
their dead in the earth, and the ceremony of burning is extinct. 

The situation of cemeteries is of great importance, both with re- 
gard to the public health, and from considerations of convenience. 
Among the Greeks we find that they were usually without the cities. 
Among the Romans the tumbs were generally placed by the sides 
of the public roads. The early Christians followed the custom of the 
Romans, but they afterwards transferred their burial-places to the 
vicinity of the churches, and within towns. 

Cemeteries should be placed on high ground, and to the north of 
habitations, so that southerly winds should not blow over the 
houses, charged with the putrid exhalations; low wet places should 
be avoided, and care shoul.i be taken that bodies be not interred 
near wells, or rivers, froin which people are supplied with water. 

It may not be uninteresting here to state that extra-mural, or 
suburban cemeteries, formed part of the plan of the celebrated Sir 
Christopher Wren, fur the rebuilding of London after the great fire, 
*‘T would wish,” says he, “that all burials in churches might be 
disallowed, which is nut only unwholesome, but the pavements can 
never be kept even, nor the pews upright; and if the church-yard 
be close about the church, this is also inconvenient, because the 
ground being continually raised by the graves, occasions in time a 
descent by steps into the church, which renders it damp, and the 
walls green, as appears evidently in all old chu:cues.” He then pro- 
ceeds to recommend, that a picce of greund, being purchased in the 
ficlds, should then be ‘ enclosed with a strong brick wall, and having 
a walk round, and two cross walks, decently planted with yew-trees. 
Tho four quaiters to serve four parisies, where the dead need not be 
disturbed at the pleasure of the sexton. 

“In these places beautiful monuments may be erected; but yet 
the dimensions should be regulated by an architect, and not left to the 
JSuncy of every mason; for thus the rich with large marble tombs 
would shoulder out the poor: when a pyramid, a good bust, or 
statuc on a proper pedestal, will take up little room in the quarters, 
and be properer than figures lying on marble beds; the walls will 
contain escutcheons and memorials for the dead, and the real good 
air and walks for the living.” 

Though the cemeteries which have been formed are pronounced to 
be only improvements on the places of burial in this couutry, and 
far below what it would vet be practicable to accomplish, they have 
indisputably been viewed with public satisfaction, and have created 
desires of further advances by the erection of national cemeteries. 
Abroad the national cemeteries have obtained the deepest hold on 
the affections of the population, They have been established near 
to all the large towns in the United States. To some of them a 
horticultural garden is attached—the yarden-walks being connected 
with the places of interinent, which, though decorated, are kept 
apart. These cemeteries are places of public resort, and are there 
observed, as in other countries, to have a powerful effect in soothing 
the grief of those who have departed friends, and in refining the 
feelings of all. 

At Constantinople the place of promenade for Europeans is the 
cemetery at Pera, which is planted with cypress, and has a delight- 
ful position on the side of a hill overlooking the Golden Horn. The 
greatest public cemetery attached to that capital is at Scutari, which 
forms a beautiful grove. In Russia almost every town of impor- 
tance has its burial-place, at a distance from the town, laid out by 
the architect of the government. 
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trees, and is frequently ornamented with sculpture. Nearly every 
German town has i{s cemetery, planted aud ornamented. In 
Turkey, Russia, and Germany the poorer classes have the advan- 
tayes of interment in the national cemeteries. 

One of the most celebrated cemeteries in Europe is that of Pere 
la Chaise, but in this, as in all the cemeteries of Paris, it has been a 
subject of complaint, that the graves of the poor are neglected and 
little cared for, amidst the splendid monuments and sculptured orna- 
ments which mark the tombs of the higher clagses. 

The first attempt at a cemetery in London, in imitation of that of 
Pere la Chaise, was made by the General Cemetery Company, who, 
in the year 1833, opened to the public their new and extensive 
burial-ground at Kensal] Green. At the entrance there is a hand- 
some gateway, from which a central walk leads to the church in the 
consecrated portion of the cemetery. In this building are solemnized 
the funeral rites according to the Church of England. Jn front of 
the church a large circle is appropriated to many of the more splen- 
did tombs and mausoleuins, and beneath it are extensive catacomba. 

The establishment of the cemetery at Kensall Green was immedi- 
ately followed by that of several others in the suburbs of London ; 
one of the most picturesque of these is Highgate Cemetery, situated 
on the rising slope of the hill behind Highgate Church. Here, the 
natural beauty of the ground has been tastefully made use of, and 
the result produced is pleasing, if vicwed as a pleasure-garden, 
though certainly conveying brit little of that solemnity of thought 
and feeling we are accustomed to associate with a burial-place for 
the dead. 

Norwood Cemetery is on the north-west side of a hill to the east 
of St. Luke's, Norwood. The entrance is an open arch, which, with 
the lodge adjoining it, are in much better taste than that of High- 
gate, although, had there been a gateway, the design would have 
been greatly improved. There are two chapels—one for members of 
the Church of England, the other for Dissenters—though varying 
somewhat in desiyn, there is great similarity in their style, which is 
a sober, but correct Gothic. The principal objection is the injudi- 
cious position of these two buildings, which, from being too near 
together, neither form distinct architectural pictures, nor group so 
as to form one design. The architect was Mr. W. Tite. 

Abney Park Cemetery displays evidence of a simple and pure 
taste in its buildings and general arrangement. The entrance, if 
wanting in architectural composition, has something bold and effec- 
tive in its general appearance. ‘The four piers are lofty and well- 
proportioned , masses, constructed of Portland stone, upon granite 
plinths, and are surmounted by handsome coved cappings, in the 
Egyptian style. The lodges are in the same style, and extend the 
frontage to 118 feet, 40 of which are occupied by the piers and 
gates in the centre. ‘I'he effect of this entrance is greatly enhanced 
by the park-like aspect of the grounds, and the fine old trees with 
which they are adorned. Nearly in a line with the entrance is the 
chapel, in the early pointed style, with lancet winduws. The archi- 
tect was Mr. W. Hosking. 

The South London Cemetery is one of the most beautiful spots 
within the vicinity of the metropolis, situate at Nunhead, between 
Peckham Rye and New Cross. The grounds are most tastefully 
laid out—there are handsome lodges, a residence for the superin- 
tendent, episcopal and dissenters’ chapels, and extensive catacombs. 
The architectural arrangements were superintended by Mr. Bunning. 

The West of London Cemetery is situate at Earl's Court, and the 
buildings, &c., in the Italian-Doric style, are of a similar character 
tu those previously described, and the grounds are laid out in the 
pleasure-garden manner, so popular with those who have the 
management and designing of cemeteries. It would be well were a 
few hints taken from the solemn, beautiful burial-places of the 
Orientals, in laying out such establishments in thia country. 


HUMAN LABOR AND EMIGRATION.® 


I¥ustAn labor is the most difficult article for a statesman to secure, 
and the possession of an abundant population has been held by the 
deepest thinkers on national wealth, to form the chief riches of a state. 
‘The subtlest minds have been at work to discover and apply machi- 
nery, which would supersede the ingenuity of the human finger, and 
multiply the strength of the human arm. The system of Irish agri- 
culture seems to have been productive of an increase in the supply of 
that expensive commodity, human labor, at a rate which is without 
parallel, and the causes which placed Ireland so very high among 
labor-producing states gave to those parts of Ireland which were 
most rural the larger increase. Thus we find that the increase in 
the population which took place in the decennial period from 1821 
to 1831, varies in the provinces of Ireland just in proportion to the 
employ ments of the people: the more they were engaged in agricul- 
ture the greater was the increase in the numbers. The total increase 
in the population (as shown by the census) from 1821 to 1831 was 
965,574 persons, being at the rate of 14 per cent, but this increase 
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was not equable over the entire island; thus in the province of 
Leinater, the increase was 9 per cent., in Ulster it was 14 per cent., 
in Munster it was 15 per cent., and in Connaught it was 21 per 
cent. During the following ten years—that is, from 1831 to 1841— 
the census returns show but an increase of 440,759 persona, but 
during this period there had been a greater emigration going on 
which absorbed about one half of the increase; the number of emi- 
grants in this period was 403,459 persons, which would make the 
decennial increase 844,218 persons. We have no means of judging 
of the number of emigrants from cach of the several provinces; the 
increase in the resident popniation during the second decade was 5 
p2r cent. on the population of 1831 (or 6 per cent. on that of 1821). 
The relative proportions for the different provinces is slightly varied ; 
the greatest increase during this second decade is in Munster. The 
increase (exclusive of emigration) wasin Leinster 3 per cent.; in 
Ulster, 4 per cent.; in Connaught 5 per cent.; and in Munster 8 
per cent.; thus making the increase for the whole of Ireland in the 
20 years 19 per cent. ; in Leinster it was 12 per cent. ; in Ulster, 18 
per cent. ; in Munster, 23 per cent. ; and in Connaught, 26 per cent. 

The increase which: had been going on during these twenty years 
was all lost in the following ten years. Phuaroah’s dream was re- 
peated, and the gain of the former period was swallowed up by the 
leanness of the period from 1841 to 1851, when the decrease in the 
population of Ireland was 1,623,154 persons. The gain during the 
former ten years was 440,759 exclusive of an emigration of 403,459 
persons; thus making a deficit which would be equal to 2,467,372. 
Of these we find about one-half (1,240,237) are accounted for by 
foreign emigration. During this period a very large emigration also 
took place from Ireland to Great Britain, of which we have no 
account. This tendency to export our population has continued, 
and during the ten years from 1851 to 1861 the population of Ire- 
land has further diminished by 787,842 persons, to which if we add 
the ratio of the increase at the rate of ten years from 1831 to 1841 
(which would be about 600,000), would make the increase 1,387,842. 
The foreign emigration from Ireland, during the latter periods, was 
1,230,986. The decrease between 1841 and 1851 was 19°85 per 
cent forthe whole of Ireland, and between 1851 and 1861 it was 
12°02 per cent. It was not equally divided among the provinces, as 
it was effected by the causes which mostly affect agriculture. The 
decrease for the ten years ending 1851 was—Connaught 29 per cent. ; 
Munster, 224 per cent. ; Ulster 15} per cent. ; Leinster 153. During 
the ten years ending in 1861 the decrease was—Munster 19 per cent.; 
Leinster, 14 per cent.; Connaught, 10 per cent.; Ulster, 5 per cent. 

Ireland has now a smaller population than she had in 1811. The 
loss of population during the past twenty years has more than 
counterbalanced the increase during the previous thirty years. 

If it be the case that a system of agriculture affects the creation 
or production of human labor, we should fullow its indications, and 
seek to discover the causes which led toa decline in that dearly-raised, 
and (as experience shows) easily-lost commodity—human labor. It 
may be remarked that I speak of a people not stinted from the want 
of a sufficiency of suitable food; but ofa people fully developed in 
their physical constitution, and hardy, rubust, and spirited—who 
had almost (oo much animal spirits, as indicated by their pugnacity 
and tendency to quarrel; a race which was adinired by strangers 
for its general healthiness and fine appearance, and which, though 
deficient in many respects, deserved the attention of the statesmen to 
raise and educate, rather than the sentence of extermination and 
banishment that was unconscivusly passed on them. That there was 
a tendency towards thriftiness is shown by the fact that the deposits 
in the savings banks from 1821 to 1831 were &bout £1,000,000 
sterling, and from 1831 to 1841 they wereasimilarsum; the total depo- 
sits in 1841 were £2,243,426, and they went on increasing until 
1855, when they reached £2,921,581. The further fact, that the 
holders of Jand in quantities of leas than five acres had in 1841 on 
their farms live stock to the value of nine millions sterling, or what 
was fully equal to three years’ rent of their holdings. These facts 
show (if it were necessary) that there was a conservative tendency 
in the minds of the Irish people—that a desire to save had taken 
possession of their minds, There were many things which indicated 
that Ireland was not over-peopled in 1845. The inhabitants had a 
large surplus of agricultural produce to give in exchange for the 
cominodities of other countries, and hence were large consuiners of 
the manufactures of England and the produce of other climes. 


DRUIDICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


A Term applied to a class of structures composed of rough unhewn 
stones of great size, the erection of which is generally attributed to 
that family of maukind clussed under the name of Celts, more 
especially to the Druids. 

These erections are of various descriptions, some consisting of a 
single stone, others comprising many hundreds; their arrangement 
also differs very greatly, yet at the same time there is a general 
similarity which readily marks their relation. The remains are 
more numerous iu this kingdom than in any other, but they are by 
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no means confined to it, similar erections being found not only in 
the neighbouring islands, in France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Denmark, but also in Phenicia, Palestine, 
India, Malabar, Persia, and China, and even in the western conti- 
nent. To account for the existence of these works in such remote 
regions, their construction has been attributed to the Celts. These 
Celts, or Gauls, as they are termed by the Romans, ure supposed to 
be descendants of Gomer, the son of Japhet, whose posterity were 
called after his name, Gomerians, a title which is identical with the 
Cimmerians of the Grecks, and the Cimbri of the Latins. 

The monuments erected by the Celts may be divided and classed 
as folluws:—Lithoi, composed severally of one, two, and three 
stones, to the first uf which is applied the distinguishing appellation 
monolithon, and to the last that oftrilithon. They have all the 
common name of Cromlichs. After these come the kist-vaens, or 
chests, composed of four stones, and lastly, circles comprising a large 
number of stones. Further, we have logan, or rocking-stones, tol- 
men stones, cheese-rings, and cairns. 

The most sinsple of these structures are the monolithoi, or single 
stones, of which we find a great number in various parta of the 
British Islands. The first mention of such stones we find, is of 
that set up by Jacob after his dream, which he named Bethel; the 
next is that set up by Joshua under an oak by the sanctuary, asa 
witness unto the Israclites, lest they denied their God. Another 
stone is spoken of at a later period, called the stone of Abel, upon 
which the ark was rested; and another, which was placed by 
Samuel between Mizpeh and Shen as a memorial of the Divine as- 
sistance, We read also of the stone Ezel, and the great stone in 
Gibeon. Many such stones are seen in Palestine at the present day, 
but not in the places mentioned in the Old Testament. The same 
kind of stones are almost universal in India, few, if any, of the 
temples being without them; there are two also in Tyre. It is 
suggested, that the pillars of Hercules were of this class, and with 
some probability, as Arrain says, that ‘‘Gades was built by the 
Pheenicians; the sacrifices and ceremonies there performed are all 
after the Phoenician manner;” and Strabo adds, that there were 
here two pillars dedicated to Hercules. Plato mentions a pillar con- 
nected in some way with the Ainazons, and similar lithoi were tu be 
seen at Megara, at Cheronea, in Thessaly, lonia, and Mauritania, 
one also within the walls of Athens. Cyrus erected obelisks over 
the grave of Abradates, king of Susa, and over those of his wife and 
officers, Further north we find such stones in Denmark, Sweden, 
Scotland, England, and in our own country. 

Next to the lithoi, or cromlehs, stand the kist-vaens, or monu- 
ments of four stones, consisting of three uprights, and one horizontal 
stone covering the whole; they are often found in or near circles, 
and are frequently accompanied with barrows of various kinds. 
Kist-vaen is a Welsh term, and signifies stone-chest, but the term 
quoit is frequently applied to the same structurcs, more especially 
in Cornwall, and there is one near Cloyne, in Ireland, named Carig- 
Croith, which is interpreted Sun’s I]ouse. Such monuments are 
found in abundance, and in every quarter of the globe. 

The most remarkable of the circular erections in Great Britain are 
those of Stonehenge and Abury, both of which are situate in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury Plain. The former, about seven miles 
north of Salisbury, is approached by a broad avenue protected on 
either side by a vallum, or long mound of earth; this avenue leads 
into a large circular platform, 300 feet in diameter, erclosed from 
the surrounding plain by means of a vallum 15 feet in height, with 
a ditch on either side of it, and, as some suppose, by an inner circle 
of stones, some few having been found in immediate proximity to 
the outer circle. In the avenue, at a distance of about 100 feet 
from the circular ditch, is a large stone inclining towards you as 
you approach, and a similar one in the ditch at the entrance. 
Passing onwards in a straight direction you approach a large num- 
ber of stones composing the temple, more especially so termed, 
which consists of an outer circle of stones 14 feet in height, seven- 
teen of which still remain, six scattered in various parts of the 
circle, but eleven on the north-east side, at equal distances froin 
each other, forming a continuous segment of a circle, thus demon- 
strating the form and position of the whole. This circle consisted 
originally of thirty stones, surmounted by a continuous impost of 
large flat stones, which were fitted on to the uprights by mortise and 
tenon, and forined a complete and regular circle. Within this en- 
closure is another of a similar figure, and 83 feet in diameter, com- 
posed of the same number of stunes, which however are of smaller 
dimensions and without imposts. Within this again were five 
separate structures, termed trilithons, each consisting of two large 
stones surmounted with an impost, and having three smaller stones 
a short distance in advance. ‘These structares were situate, one im- 
mediately opposite the avenue, and two on each side of it, leaving 
an unoccupied space fur an entrance. The larger upright stones 
were mere lofty than any of the others, one of them measuring 
upwards of 214 feet in height; thus overtopping all the outer 
circles. In front of the central trilithon is placed, by Stukeley, a 
low flat stone, auppused to be an altar. The avenue noticed at the 
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commencement of this description is continued in a north-easterly 
direction for a distance of about a third of a mile, where it separates 
into two branches, the one leading southward between two rows of 
barrows, the other in the opposite direction for more than a mile and 
a half to a spot called the cursus, which is a flat tract of land, 
bounded on each side by banks and ditches, and at its extremities 
by barrows or tumuli. 

The number of stones employed at Abury and Stonehenge, with 
their distribution, as given by Dr. Stukeley :— 

ABURY. | STONEHENGE. 

Stones. Stones. 
The great circle contains.......... at | The great-circle uprights......... 0 


North temple, outer circle........ 12 | The great-circle imposts,...... 0+ 30 
North temple, inner circle........ Inner cirele.. 40 


South temple, outer circle........ 30 | Trilithon uprights weeds siwevewews LO 
South temple, inner circle....... a ' Trilithon imposts.....sececccsees 5 
The cove and AVERT osc sede ances INMOSt SCONES... 0. oe ccccrvesecece 19 
Obelisk and altar eo ne 80 80 oe oe see 7 Altar. oe Tererel ete yey) 1 
"The eastern avenue... .. 2... ..200 ' Stoncs within the vallum. . 2 
The western avenue.. sss... 20) = Taurge table alates waite ieeeeaes, co 
Hackpen, outer circlé.ss.. ss sceeee 40 . Distant pillar.. goreteeten see 1 
Hackpen, inner circle........+.+. 18 Stuneat entrance.. eeaeehevet eeee- 
Long stone-cove jambe.......00008 1! 
The Ring stone... ..ccccccceeseess | 
Closing stone of tail.... os 60 oe #8 O68 1, { 

Total .. eeeo @@ e008 @8 652 | ve52 | Total.. eeesooeacee 140 


Logan stones, or rocking-stonea, as they are less technically 
terined, are stones, often of an inimense aize, poised on others, or 
on natural rocks, in such a peculiar manner, as to move with the 
slightest touch. ‘They seem tu have been erected at various times 
and places. ‘They were known to the Greeks, and called by them 
ABor Euuxort, or live stones, also named Petree Ambrosis, from the 
ceremony they underwent of being anointed with oil. Pliny takes 
notice of one erected by Lycippus, at Tarentam, and also of one at 
Cyzicum, which is said to have been left by the Argonants; but 
the most celebrated was the Gygounean stone, near the Pillars of 
Hercules, of which Ptolemy Haphsestion relates that it stands near | 
the ocean, and may be moved with the stalk of an asphodel, but 
cannot be removed by any force. Pliny likewise says of one at Har- 
pava, in Asia, that it is of so strange and wonderful a nature, that 
if even a finger is laid on it, it will move, but if you thrust it with 
your whole body, it will not move at all. 

‘hese stones are very common in Britain; there are several in 
Cornwall and Yorkshire, as also in Scotland, where they are called 
Claca Breath, or stones of judgment; it is known that there existed 
formerly several in the Island of lona, which have since been de- 
stroyed. In some cases the stone rests on two points, in others on 
one; it is said that the junction was formed in one instance in Scot- 
Jand, where the stone had been removed, by a protuberant knob in 
the upper stone fitting into a socket. 

Wring-cheeses, so named from their resemblance in form to an 
ancient cheese-press, consist of large masses of stone placed one upon 
the other for several tiers, the whole resting on a base of much 
smaller dimensions than the superincuinbent mass. By some it is 
contended that they are merely the productions of nature, but it 
seems more reasonable to suppose that at least some art has been 
employed in their formation. They are by some termed rock-idols, 
under the supposition that they were worshipped as gods. 

At New Grange, near Droylieda, is a curious sepulchral pyramid 
of stone, formed of pebble stones, the weight of the solid contents 
of which amounted to no less than 189,00U tons. The plan of this 
monument is curvilinear, and covers about two acresof ground, and 
is surrounded by a number of Jarge unhewn stones, rising about 
7 feet above the gronnd; the height of the pyramid is calculated at 
70 feet. A great number of stones, removed for paving and other 
purposes, Jed to the discovery of a passage leading into an interior 
vaulted apartment. ‘This passage began about 40 feet within the 
body of the work, and is entirely composed of large flag stones; its 
length is 61 feet, the width 3 feet, and the height varies from 2 to 9 
ft. ‘This passage leads into an octangular vaulted apartment, whose 
diameter is 17 feet, and its height twenty; the vault or dome is 
remarkable as being composed of overlapping horizontal! stones, the 
upper ones projecting inwardly beyond the lower, sustained in their 
position bv having a large portion of each stone upon the one be- 
neath it, than projects towards the interior: this cunstruction is 
exactly similar to that of the toinb of Agamemnon, or treasury of 
Atreus at Mycene. ‘The side of this irregular octagon immediately 
opposite the entrance, is formed into a niche, as are also two sides 
at the right and left, similar to the erections called kist-vaens, the 
last two containing each a rock-bason. This building is, we believe, 
the only one of its kind existing in Britain. 
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BALBEC. 


Batrrc, or Raalbec, a famous city in Syria, celebrated by the 
Greeks and Latins under the name of Heliopolis, the city of the 
sun, or Baal. Jt was surrounded with walls, which were flanked 
with towers at regular intervals, The principal remains consist of 
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the great temple, a smaller one, called by Mr. Wood the mest entire 
temple, a circular temple of a singular construction, and a Doric 
column standing alone. ‘The longitudinal direction of the great and 
most entire temples is east and west. Betore the entry to the great 
temple are two courts and a portico, which face eastwards. After 
passing the portico, we come to a hexagonal court, surrounded with 
columns and apattments; we thence enter a quadrangular court, 
the area of which is also surrounded with columns: on the north or 
south side of this court are seven apartments, or exhedre; five are 
rectangular on the plan, one stands in the middle, having a semi- 
circular exhedra on each side of it. These were probably lodging 
rooms for the priests. At the other extremity of thia court, upon 
the south, are columns of a colossal magnitude, being the remains 
of the peristyle of the temple. ‘The shafts are twenty-one feet 
eight inches in circumference; and the entire height of the columns 
fifty-eight feet. 

‘The columns are all joined with fron cramps, and without cement, 
which is nowhere used in these edifices, but the surfacea sre so close 
that there is hardly room for the blade of a knife to be inserted be- 
tween them. The stones which compose the sloping wall are of 
enormous size. On the west the second course is of stones from 
twenty-eight to thirty-five feet long, and nine feet in height; and 
at the north angle, over this course, are three stones, which occapy 
one hundred and seventy-five feet seven inches. ‘The shafts of the 
columns of the great temple consist each of three pieces which are 
joined with iron pins about one foot Jong, and one foot diameter. 
Most of the bases had two sockets, one circular, and the other 
square. Greek and Koman authors are entirely silent as to these 
astonishing ruins. 
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CONDITION OF THE LABOURING CLASS IN KERRY. 


In the course of a comprehensive view of ‘Ireland's agricultural 

! prospects,” by the special correspondent of the Times, who represen- 
ted that journal on the occasion of her Majesty's visit, we find the 
following :— 


‘‘ Kerry Jabourers are badly off. Winter wages for men are com- 
monly only 6d. a day, and many men work during that season for 
diet only, while their families go into the Killarney, Tralee, and 
other ‘ Unions.’ But in many districts better pay prevails. Mr. 
Herbert's labourers at Muckross have 8s. a-week the year round, 
with a rent-free cottage of three ground-floor rooms—with un- 
plastered inside walls to be sure, but palaces in comparison with 
many of the country cabins in which human beings are condemned 
to be born, to fare hardly, and to die with every comfort unknown. 
These better-paid hans live better, dress better, and are better than 
men stinted on lower wages; and if their case is a proof that poor 
half-starved Paddy will not invariably spend an extra shilling in 
potheen, as his calumniators sometimes tell us. Jord Kenmare, or 
his large property, furnishes labourers with plots of ground for keep- 
ing cows, not under the control of the farmers employing them ; 
and the distress prevalent in Kerry is, therefore, checked by many 
cases of tolerably easy livelihood obtained by industrious men. In 
Killarney itself, it is a fact that the poor are specially dainty about 
the quality of their bread-loaf.” 


GRAND JURY ‘TRICKS OF TRADE.” 


WE have already announced that there is an attempt being made 
by a committee to effect the reformation of the grand jury Jaws, the 
desirability for which may be inferred from the following exposé by 
Mr. Edward Burke, of Scariff, of some secret workings in the present 
system :— 

“The flagrancies of the grand jury laws are imminently nume- 
rous. A protection wall must be built toa road skirting a deer 
park or a demesne, a bridge near a nubleman's gate must be taken 
down and re-built of granite, its sections and battlements must be 
cut stone, its sideways must be flagged, and it must have pillars of 
approach; but not hing of this fur ornament—for decoration—oh no ; 
‘tis all a question of durability and strength. A hill most dangerous 
to waylarers must be cut down. The query book will describe it as 
on the high road leading from A to B; soit may, bot it is albo within 
musket shot of Viscount Somebody’s grand pate. <A most useful road 
is presented. Lord Anxious subscribed £500, as it goes only through 
his estate, but how dves my Lord Anxious subscribe? He gets his 
agent to take the contract, and now comes ‘the trick of trade.’ 
Sixpence a perch, along with his lord's subscription, would inake the 
road ; but my Lord Anxious gets his agent a contract from the ses- 
siuns and jury of eightpence, which makes the road without the 
subscription, so that while his lordship subscribes the public pay his 
subscription, Oh! Zimeo Danaos et donu serentes. Instances are 
invidious things, but it is in no wise impossible to find a road Jead- 
ing nowhere else than to a gentleman's hall door, kept in repair by 
public contract ; but these are only the small dodges, the slight civil- 
ities, the trivial goodnaturedness of grand juries. It is in the scheme 
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of re-presentinents they do up the cesspayer. No matter how great 
the defalcation of the officer, it is re-presented, and the cuunty must 
repay it! New officers are always the nominees of some potentate of 
the grand jury; he may swindle a little, peculate a little, plunder a 
little, his defalcations with the treasurer are looked on as forbear- 
ances to the cesspayers. Finally, the deficit is re-presented —paid 
over again by the public; then the officer closes his accounts. If 
circumstances don't favour him, he abyconds with a few thousand 
pounds, but no matter, the fiat of re-presentment goes forth from 
the next assizes, and what the officer pilfered the public must 
repay. .... In the county Mayo, this very year, £11.633 has 
been re-levied by this process to meet the defalcutions of official 
malefactors. A striking and unanswerable proof of the superivrity 
of elected over self-constituted bodies is found in the results of the 
medical charities act. Up to the passing of that act grand juries 
had the contril aud management of dispensaries. Since then, com- 
mittees formed of the poor law guard ans. What is the consequence? 
Instead of 89,000 cases relieved (as in the old system) yearly, we 
have 761,633 tickets attended to at very Jittle greater cust. In fact, 
as the report (page 14) stutes, the present dixpensary system is as 
superior to the grand jury system which it has replaced as one thing 
can possibly be superior to anuther. What stronger proof can exist 
of grand jury incumpetency ? While in their hands the department 
was an incubus. ‘Taken from them and given to the nianayement of 
elected bodies, poor law guardians, it becomes at once a powerful 
adjunct vf pvor law relief aud a great engine of public charity.” 


DRAUGHTY DWELLINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TIE DUBLIN BUILDER. 


£1r,—Your ree2nt capital article on “‘ Quantity and quality of 
ventilation” struck me as being particularly truthful, more especially 
that portion referring to the construction, in utter defiance of all 
sanitary principles, of the majority of buildings, domestic included. 
I unfortunately practically experience the force of your remarks, 
both in town and country, for my town house is as ill ventilated as 
it ie possible to be, although full of draughts, which meet one at 
every point; and even with fires in each apartment sufficient (quo- 
ting your own words) “ to roast an ox,” it is impossible to maintain 
anything like a uniform temperature, and an equable diffusion of 
JSresh and withdrawal of foul air. Myself and family are conse- 
quently nearly all the winter laid up with colds, and despite all pre- 
cautions, are compelled to shiver out that inclement period ; and 
not much better are we circumstanced in our suburban refugium, 
when ‘it smells frosty,” as it is doing just at present, somewhat 
too son to relinquish it for the season. Mr. Exlitor, you have done 
sigual public service in many respects by the class of information 
communicated thr u-h the pages of your work—so valuable that it 
deserves most extensive support ; and I would make bold to ask 
you to enlarge on this all-important subject, and enlizhten our 
modern architects and builders on the principles which should guide 
them in the constructiun of hubitable and wholesome dwellings. 

A Constant Reaver. 


Slotes of Heto Works. 


Mr. Robert Samuel North. of London, has been declared contractor 
for the completion o' the line of railway from Goragh Wood to Mar- 
kethill, at £90,000. two vears being the time allowed. 

‘The construction of the lines from Longford to Sligo, from Streams- 
town to Clara, and the Liff-y, branch is being proceeded with by the 
Mi Nand Great Western Railway Ci mpany. 

The new church of St. Dympana, Lavy, in the diocese of Kilmore, 
will be consvcrated on the 13th October. Tt com crises nave, chan- 
ce), sacristies, porches, aud belfrv, and is 105 feet in length by 35 
feet in width. A spire, msing to a height of 125 feet, will hereafter 
surmount the tower. Cust about £1,550; Mr. Ryan, architect. 

Menurs. Hainmond, of Drogheda, bu Iders, have tuken the plot of 
ground oppusite the Amien-street railway terminus, and are erecting 
workshops, &c. 

An enlargement of the church on Obelisk Hill, Killiney, by which 
the size of the structure will be nearly double |, has been undertaken. 
‘Lhe cost will be about £500, 

| Messrs. Stringer and Emerson, bu'lders, of Clifden, have contrac- 
ted for the building of a new church at Renvyle, Co. Galway. Plans, 
&c., by Messrs Wellaud and Gillespie, architects tu the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners. =~ 

A new weir and artificial watercourse are to be constructed at 
Brittas, Co. Dublin, under the direction of Mr. Brazil. C.E. 

The new Roman Catholic church, for some time in course of erec- 
tion at Clare, has been com) Jeted. e 

‘The first stone of the new Roman Cathulic church of Tournafulla 
has been laid by the Earl of Devon. 
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The Marquess of Abercorn, in the absence of Lord Clifford (chair- 
man). turned the first sod of the Finn Valley Railway, ou the 9th 
instant. 

The new church of Blessinton, Co. Wicklow, has been dedicated. 
It is advantageously situated on an eminence, and is in the Gothic 
style, cruciform on plan, about 90 feet in length by 25 in width, 
and 60 feet across transepta, has roof of open timber work, great east 
and west windows, belfry at weat end, &e. 

Gas is to be introduced into the town of Ballyshannon, and a 
company has been formed for the purpose, who are now seeking 
tenders for the requisite works, mains, &. 

The foundation stone of the new Koman Catholic church at Lix- 
naw, Co. Kerry, has been laid ard blessed by the bishop. 

A new Roman Catholic church is being erected at Mount Court- 
ney, Newcastle west, Co. Limerick. The first stone was laid on 27th 
ult. by the Earl of Devon, who has granted a site, and contributed 
largely to the building fund. Mr. Scanlan, Listowel, builder. 

A new marble altar has been recently erected in Moneygay Roman 
Catholic church, Co. Limerick. It was designed by Mr. W. E. 
Corbett, architect, Limerick, and executed in a very creditable man- 
ner by Mr. Kirwan, Bolton-street. 

Extensive worka, in conjunction with the Constabulary Depot, 
Pownix Park, will be immedi:tely undertaken. Plans are in pre- 
parition at the office of P-b ic Works 

The rebuilding of the houses recently ocenpied in Upper Sackville- 
street by the Standard and Ccl-nial Insurance Companies respec- 
tivelv, has been commenced under the directions of Mr. W. Murray, 
arch tect ; Messrs. Cockburn aud Sons, contractors. 

The t.ew parish church of SS. Peter and Paul, Moate, is abont to 
be commenced after designs by Mr John Bourke, architect. It will 
be cruciform in plan, comprehending nave, aisl.s, transepts, side 
chapel, apsed chancel, bell tower. and sacristy ; the total dimensions 
being 110 feet by 25 feet, and breadth across transepts 70 feet. 
The style selected is a character of Norman. 


Miscellaneous. 


- OBsTxucTIon oF THR THOROUGHFAKRS.—On Saturday week 
two men, named James Keogh and Peter Lynch, were charged at 
Head Police-office by Constable 146 B with obstructing the thorough- 
fare in Grafton-street. It appeared that they were in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Meade, builder, who is carrying on some work ia 
Grafion-street, and that the ob-truction was caused by occupying 
the street with carts of rubbish. Mr. Meade attended, and com- 
plained of his work having been stopped by the police. ‘There was 
no other way of removing the rubbisb than that which was adopted. 

Mr. M'‘Dermott said an obstruction in so crowded a thoroughiare 
as Grafton-street was a cause of great emparrassment, and could uot 
be allowed. It was his intention to write to the Commissioners of 
Police on the subject. He would not fine the men, but the constable 
might proceed against them by summons. In the meantime the 
obstruction should be discontinued. 

Puexumatic Deseatcu.—The last experiments have Leen carried 
on with a portion of the tabe, and a set of apparatus prepared for 
the Jine fiom the General Post-office to Bloomsbury, and have re- 
suited in proving the complete sufficiency of the disc arrangements 
for producing the’ power, as well as in showing that the power may 
be conveniently and economically applied. The directors have 
placed them in communication with the Post. office, the railway 
companies and other parties, with a view to arrangements for the 
immediate construction of the first section of their works. The ex- 
tension of the works, to compri e the entire parcel delivery of Lon- 
don, must speedily follow. Single carriages, and trains of carriages, 
of weight varving from one to three tens. have been successtully 
passed through the tube, or pertions of the tube, at specds varying 
from fifteen to furty miles an hou , vider pressures rangiis between 
and these experiments have been 
repeated from day to day with uniform results, Ube tansmission of 
the power froin end to end of the cube ie apparently distai ances, 
the buffing and delivery of the trains under pervect control, and 
generally the combination too possesses an clastic ty int its working 
which is all that could be desired | As regards cconomy of power, 
the engineers have nu doubt it will be fou do that a fair per centa ce 
of nseful effect is obtained, while nv resp ct to the inueh mere buper- 
tant consideration—convenient apolica ian of power—the advan- 
tazes of the medium employed are teo obsivus to need remark. On 
the whole, they are fully sa.isticd with the results obtained, and are 
convinced that the company possessca in the new system a ineans of 
transmission, which, froin the great facili:ies it affords, must son 
come into extended practical use. 


Acciperr. —A night watchman at Rush, on the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway, was killed recently by thyengine of a train, white 


- walking along the line. Nou bla-ne is atir.buted tu the driver. 
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‘Fhe Director General of the Museum of the Louvre has lately 


placed a second painting by the celebrated Hobbeima in the gallery . 


o the lvutch Masters. This puinting represents two water mills 
with four wheels; a rustic bridge is thrown over a river, and right 
an! left are woods, over which sunshine produces a very pleasing 
etlect. ‘This painting, which formed part of the gallery of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, was purchased by the French government for 
52,5.0f. The other painting was purchased from M. Nieuweubuys, 
in the year 1850, for 18,00uf. It represents the interior of a forest. 
Tue Louvre pussess at present two paintings by Llobbema and three 
by Paul Potter. 

Pizk Mepau.—Mr. Maclisep R.A., and Mr. LC. Wyon, have 
been entrusted with the designing and execution of the prize medal, 
to be piven to saccessful exhibitors at what may be termed the 
Palaee of Indus:ry, next year. 
be identical with that given in 1851, as well az the material of 
which it is compused — namely, bronze. 

HiakBour IMrROVEMENTS.—A number of labourers are at pre- 
sent employed by the Drogheda Harbour Commissioners in executing 
¢c:rtain works on the nurth side of the viaduct, preparatory to open- 
ing a quarry on the ground recently purchased from Capt. Ackland. 
It is understood that eventua ly the quarry will be couverted into a 
graviny-dock, where vessels can be hauled up, their timbers examined, 
ail undergo repairs if required, instead of their being, as at present, 
obliged to proceed to Liverpool! or elxewhere for that purpose. This 
cannut fail to prove acceptub’e to those having an interest in the 
shipping of the port —Drugheda Puper. 

Tne Genius ov TRisuMeN.—* Ireland,” says Sir James Macin- 
torh in his dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, ‘* may 
truly be said to be ‘ incuriosa suorum’” ‘This remark must be un- 
derstood with cunsiderable reservations. As.far as its urators and 
Wits are concerned th-re is no pation in Europe that is more careful 
of its intellectual glories. No trishman requires to be reminded 
that he is the countryman of Burke. ‘The names of Grattan and 
Flvod, of Curran and Plunket, have actually degenerated into’ clup- 
trap. The memory of Sheridan and Moore ig in no danger of being 
lost, and Goldsmith is a househuld word that lives ow every lip. 
Here. indeed, the fault of an Lrishman would seem tu be in an oppo 
site direction. He claims Swift as a countryman, because Swift, 
th ough the son of English parents, first saw the light in Dublin ; 
and be arrogates the genius of Sterne, because Sterne happened to 
be born when his father, a captain in a marching regiment, was 
stationed in Clonmel. In philusophy, however, the remarks of Sir 
James Macintosh is true, A native born Lrishman —Johanues Duns 
Scotus—is yenerally regarded asa Scot. ‘Ihe birthplace of Hutche- 
son, the Lrish founder of the Scotch philosophy, is unknown. ‘The 
philosophy of Berkeley, overwhelmed as it has been with misrepre- 
sentation, has been vindicated with no lrish pen. The existence of 
one of his most important works was first pointed out by # Scotch- 
man; and it is an En.lishman who has at length superintended its 
republication, and transmitted it to lrelauc as a contribution of the 
English press. And yet, in earlier times, the Insh yeniua was more 
remarkable fur dialectic subtlety than for either impassioned elo- 
quence or spontaneous wit. The disputants of the Irish Cullege in 
the University of Paris were satirised as ‘*Gens ratione furens et 
mentem pasta chimeris.” An Irish tutor harassing a professor of 
Salamanca wit. a surites, was regarded by Bayle as the very type 
of scholastic sulitlety. It was to the uncouth Hibernian figures that 
prowled about the halls that Gil Blas addressed himself for dixputa- 
tiun when prosecuting his logical studies at Oviede. 
Sir William Hauilton remarks, the Hibernian logician was long 
celebrated in every University of Europe for his logical acuteness, 


and—tell it not in the Island of Saints—for his pugnucity and bar- | 


barisin also. 

Mestornian Winpow x St. Micaans.’s Cuurci, Kixnestown. 
—A very elegaut memorial window has lately been erected in this 
sacred edifice by the Messrs. O Conner, of Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and Glenayeary, Kingstown, in memory of Major 
M'‘Kenuna, of the Ist Royals, who was killed by a round shot at the 
Peiho river in Cfiina, in the attack ou the Taku Fort, from which 
our troops had been repulsed a few years ayo, but sinve captured. 
The memorial is erected by his brother olficers in commemoration of 
his gallant aud courageous conduct on that occasion, and the uni- 
versal esteem in which he was held by both officers and men. ‘There 
are four compartments in the window representing Gideon, David, 
with the head of Goliah, St. Michael, patron of the church, and St. 
Andrew, patron of the regiment. It is a very creditable work of 
art, and reflects much credit on the Messrs. O’Conner. 

Popucation oF Paris. —The following is the movement of the 
population of Paris and of the department of the Seine, since the 
quinquennial census of 1856, as shown by that which has just 
taken place. The population of enlarged Paris, divided inte 20 
arrondissements and 80 quarters, Now amounts to 1,696,000, being 
621,' 541 more than it wasin the 12 arrondissements in 1856. In 
the department of the Seine the number is now 1,953,000, being an 
increase since 1856 of 225,581. 


The dimensions of the medal will. 
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Tuk Mayoratty.—It has been estimated that the expenditure of 
the Lord Mayor (Atkinson) during the vear will amount to nearly 
£8,000, the revenue of the office which he now fills for the second 
time being only £2.000. He has worthily sustained the character 
of the city for hospitality by the recent ball, and the banquet given 
by him to Lord Brougham and other distinguished members of the- 
As<ociation for the Promotion of Social Science.—Saunders. 

TREASURERSHIP ‘TO THE Ecct.ksiisrical. Comaissioninns.—An | 
election for this vacant office will take place. on the )Qth proximy. 
It is hardly fair to anticipate the result, but we trust that the past 
services of an efficient and lung-tried servant, said tu be a candidate, 
will receive due consideration. : 

Hererorp Catunpkat Restorations —The Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford have just prepared a statement of the work of restora- 
tion at this cathedral already effected, and yet to be completed, 
which has been distributed amony the visitors at the mu-ical festi- 
val now holding in that city. From this statement it appears that 
of the sums borrowed on mortgage (£13,000). under the Hereford 
Cathedral Restoration Act, from 1859 to 1861, £10,000 has been 
expended on the external and intzrnal restoration of the north tran- 
sept and aisles, the south transept, the north sisle of the choir, in- 
cluding Bishop Stantury's Chapel, the north-east transept, the south- 
east transept, the south aisle of the chdir, the chapter-house and 
vestibule, the Layde Chapel and vest-bul:, and Bishop Audley's 
Chapel, and the exte:nal restoratiun of the north aisle of the nave, 
the north porch, the south aisle of the nave, and the great cluisters. 
They have, therefure, £5,000 in hand to meet tha balance of exist- 
ing contracts and the cost of flooring goanerally (except the choir), 
repairing and refixing monuinents, relea:ing parts of the roof, re- 
pairs of innar stonework. &. ‘The fo'lowing additional works are 
proposed to be executed if funds can be raised for the purpose :-- 
Fitting up and flooring of the choir. the restoration of the external 
atonework of the tower, lighting the cathedral for congregational 
use, and fitting up of the Ladye Chapel for service fur St. Jolin’s 
parish. These works are estimited to cost £8,000, towards which 
the Dean and Chapter have a sum in hand, and promises of £3,553 
10s. 10d., leaving £4,416 9s. 2d to be provided. They therefore 
appeal to the public for pecuniary aid, and state that if the funds 
were supplied the whole of the works in the interior might be com- 
pleted and the cathedral opened in October of next year. 

Progress oF ENGLISH ART Mavuractures.—" To the intending purchaser of 
so important an article of personal adorament and utility, it is of some im- 
Iportance to be informed where he may meet with these more tustefully-embel- 
lished watches, and to be thus saved the annoyance and loss of time of a frait- 
ess search, Tu such we shall be doing a service by informing them that the 
show-rooms of Mr. J. W. Benson, of 33 and 3%, Ludyate hill, and 46 and 47, 
Cornhill, contain a rare and most extcnsive stock of watches, ornamented with 
exceedingly beautiful designs; indeed, their exquisite taste leaves nothing to 
be desired by the educated The high repute which Mr. Benson has attained 
for the qualities gf his manufacture stands second to none. Here, then, will 
be found perfection of workmanship. combined with the highest order of art in 
embellishment. Mr. Benson's show-rooms are the most distinguished In the 
vid ne and the unexampled variety of his stock.“— Morning 

cvervser. 


Benson‘s Mlustrated Pamphlet, post free for two stamps, is descriptive of every 
construction of watch now made. Watches safe by post to all parts of the glube. 
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TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to District Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel. Mr. 
George Wilkinson, architect. 


Troy oss oe ee os ee £3,600 0 0 
Cosgrave (accepted) .. ee a z,y00 0 O 
Kyan eo ee oe ee ee 2,600 0 0O 
Tubin .. ” Pe as ae 2410 0 90 


—— 


NOTICE. 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
'Mu. Peren Roe, Printer and Publisher, 42, Mapuor-stuxnt, 
DUBLIN. 
Ka? NOTICE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, gc. should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the 
Dusan Buiter,” 42, MABBOT-STRERT. All other Communi- 
cations should be addressed to the ‘‘ Proprietor and Editor,” 17, 
| Lower GARDINER-STREKT. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 


Subscribers and advertisers to whum frequent applications have been 
made by circular and otherwise for various amounts of accounts 
furnished, will huve the goodness to remit same to the office, as dtrected. 
lt must be obvivus to all that the character of this journal entails 
more than ordinary expense for each publication, and gudying from 
the guud feeling manifested towards wur mission by all classes, we 
ure quite sure it is only necessury to remind thuse indebted that a mult:- 
tudé’ of individual items, however small, serve tv form @ very ta- 

| portunt agyreyule. 
f 
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UNREQUITED LABOUR. . 


ang HE members of every profession or occupation have usually a 
G* certain deysree— whether positive, comparative, or saperla- 
tive— of up: hill work to encounter before they attain even half 

way their ascent of the la ‘der of fame; but as a general rule, we believe 
thit those who embark in the pursuit of architecture experience more 
difficulty even in climbing a few rangs of the aforesaid ladder, than 
have any other of their profe:sional cotemporaries in attaining its 
summit. A youth wh) his just emerged from his period of pro- 
ba ionship, ex:'ting upoa the smooth path that apparently liea 
open before hin, imagines that because he can produce a few * pretty 
pictu es,” and ‘try his han” at writing a specification, he myst 
bz in the fair way of miking a fortane, and with vory little trouble 
too—in fact, the foundatons of his “eastles in the air” are 
already being formed in his imagination, and he entertains no small 
opinion of his social and professional consequence. However, after a 
hittle ex perience—thit infailible teacher—he finds that he has not 
been dealing ia realities, that the conceptions of his fertile brain are 
as far as ev: f from arrival at maturity, and that his “ friends,” upon 
whose interest and a-s’stance he calculated with such certainty —if 
ever they existed at all (7) —have dwindled numerically into a posi- 
tion of exquisite nothingness, and the illu-ion of his dream is there- 
fore fully dispelled. What, thea, is to be his course? Le is left to 
choose between the cheering alternative of cither seeking a situation 
as as-istant in the office of some more fortunately born votary at the 
shrine of ‘the glorious art,” and thereby eke out a bare cxistence for 
the rest of his days, or to try his chance in the lottery of competitions, 
wherein 60 many of his brethren have been so successful His 
chivalry has not yet deserted him, and he adopts the latter course, 
going into it in right earnest, toiling from sunrise till sunset, and 
not unfrequently even “by the dim fight of the midnight lamp.” 
Fretty pictures, perspectives with bright skies of ultramarine, over 
which our artist plies his brush most unmercifully—but to his own 
fancy most scientifically —are, with plans, elevations, and sections, 
produced by the score, neatly mounted, and dispatched to their des- 
tination, thira to await tho “ careful consideration” of an impartial 
committee. The young competitor having now some breathing- 
time begins to inquire particu'ara respecting thia jury, on whose 
dictnin a favourable or an adverse verdict may depend. He finds, 
tu his inexplicable horror, the chairman perhaps to be a very noted 
vendor of “ Guinness’ stout” and “John Jameson's overproof,”’ together 
with very many other nice articles to minister to the comforts and 
the necessities of the outward man; a very respectable man in his 
way no duubt, quoth the architect, but not at all suited to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the merits of my, or any other, architectural 
design. Enqu'ring still further, it is discovered that a very wealthy 
pawnbroker is a ‘highly influential” member of this committee, 
because be has built some houses out of his superfluous cash, and in 
such a style, ton, as would amaze (truly so!) even an architect or 
builder. This gentleman, moreover, can discourse very freely too 
about the various orders of architecture—can absolutely discern 
**Gothie” from * Classic,” and is thoroughly acquainted by practical 
experience with every department of a building. Such a one as 
this will assuredly prove very weighty on the adjudication, and the 
youthful competitor strains every nerve to gain him over. Very 
many othera, in different splieres—all, however, somewhat akin in 
point of competency to decide such a question, and we need not 
paint their several portraits now—constitute this “highly intelligent” 
committee. Before such a strange medley as this are to be paraded 
the results of many days (perhaps weeks) of ineessant labour and 
study, and a decision of some kind is finally arrived at, which, in 
nine cases out of ten, is in gross contradiction to all] sense of justice 
and reason. The cast drawings are returned to their owners, with 
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or without, as may be, even the courtesy of ‘‘ thanks,” and serve ag 
a pleasing (?) reminiscence of “ unrequited labour.” From the fore- 
going, which ie not an overdrawn picture, but under special circum- 
stances capable of being viewed in many lights, various considerations 
may arise, the principal of which is the suggestion of a remedy. 
In our own columns and those of our cotemporaries there have been 
very many offered, still the evil is as present as ever, and the nuine- 
rous schemes proposed to obviate it have proved as futile as attempts 
te accomplish “ perpetual motion "—a subject of which, by reference 
to a recent number, it will be seen we treated rather fully.” ‘* The 
prevention” would, however, in must cases prove as bad as “the 
cure,” for if there were not at least the semblance of competition, 
and the accompanying “ unrequited labour,” monopoly would fullow, 
and the voices of the less furtunates be paralyzed from appealing 
even to public sympathy for perpetrated injustice. Our junior friends 
in the architectura]l profession will do well to weigh carefully “the 
doctrine of chances” when they are about to expend time and labour 
which may prove unrequited; and though it may occasionally occur 
that there has been some little fame acquired even by an unsuccessful 
competitor, who has made a creditable display, yet it becomes ques- 
tionable after all may he not, in competing at all, be wasting 
“ fragrance un the desert air,” and, “ while grasping at a shadow, 
luse the substance.” 
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ANTIQUITIES IN BUTTEVANT, CO UNTY OF CORK.t 


Bat.LYBea is about half a mile fram Buttevant; the remains of the 
Augustinian abbey stand at the gorge of a winding and romantic 
glen, through which the turnpike road from Mallow to Battevant 
passes; its situation must have been remarkably picturesque, when 
forests clothed the lofty and abrupt hill sides, when the horn of the 
hardy hunter woke the morning echoes through its rocky passes, as 
he chased the red deer by the banks of the gentle Mulla. 

The present remains show it tu have been once strongly fortified. 
Its massive Lelfry looks more like a castle keep, and the remains of 
stern looking towers, which formerly flanked the abbey enclosures, 
speak of troublous times and treacherous onslaughts; a portion of 
the east and west ends of the church, the cloister walls, ruins of 
two towers, and of culumbarium, or dove-cot, are all that at present 
remain of this once splendid structure, the extent and maguificence 
of which is still attested by the fragments of walls, and sculptured 
stones dug up by the peasantry on the surrounding lands. Of the 
east end, fragments of the chancel walls alone remain; in Smitlr's 
time the east winduw existed, but there is now no trace of it; 
a farmer has built his house and offices across the centre of the 
church, and the west end is occupied as a cow-house! The west 
gable has a lofty Early English couplet of graceful proportions, with 
large inward splays; the lancets are divided internally by a very 
fiue banded shaft having a moulded base, and a bold and richly 
carved cap of the peculiar fuliaze of the period. A strange feature 
exists in this portion of the building—four massive piers have been 
built at some period subscquent tu the original erection, two of 
them in the western internal angles, upon which vaults are turned, 
converting this end of the church into a fortified structure. You can 
ascend to the top by a stairs constructed in one of the piers. The 
vaulting is ornam-nted with some grotesque heads; it crosses the 
couplet window, destroying its effect. ‘There are circular holes in 
the vaulting, as ifa peal of bells bad been hung in the upper part. 
This tower, or belfry, was certainly erected sometime subsequent to 
the original building, as these piers are not bonded into the original 
masonry, but merely built against the walls. The cloisters were 
on the south side of the church, and appcar to have been of large 
extent. The enclosing wall still exists, and retains the corbels 
that carried the beams of the lean-to-roof over the arcade, no 
portion of the masonry of which at present remains—neither cap. 
base or portion of shaft by which I could determine its character. 
About twenty yards from the west end of the church are the remains 
of a lofty square tower, which was connected with the conventual 
buildings, and evidently buils for defence. The wall were massive 
and of excellent workmanship; the lower storey of a similar tower 
stands about forty yards from the east end, cluse to the Doneraile- 
road; the finish of the quuins and a handsome pointed doorway 
evidence the care bestowed on its erection. 

The Columbarium. — About twenty yards from the sonth-east 
corner of the chancel is a low circular tower, about 28 feet in height, 
the walis of which aro perpendicular, having no inward inclination, 
or batter. Its internal diameter is 15 feet 7 inches; thickness of the 


® See page 439, ante. 
¢ From a Paper read by R. R. Brash, architect, before Kilkenny Archesologi- 
cal Society. 
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walls 3 feet 9 inches; its internal circunference is 70 feet; it hud 


two doors, one at the east and one at the west side—the west one is 
perfect, but the cut stone jambs of the east one, having tempted the 
cupidity of a neighbouring farmer, were abstracted and it is now an 
unsightly breach. The interior is exceedingly curious, the inside 
face of the wall having been built in square compartments and in 
regulir tiers, one over the other, to a height of fifteen feet, where 
they are terminated by a projecting string-course ; the first tier com- 
mencing at eixchteen inches from the ground. ‘Shere are eleven tiers 
of pigeon holes, thirty-two in a tier, which each average eight 
inches square, and are from ten to eleven inches in depth; they are 
formed of small square stones, hammer-dressed, yet neatly fitted, 
and bonded well into the solid wall; between each tier is a course 
of stone, seven inches in thickness, and the small piers between are 
ten inches wide, the horizontal courses between the tiers are furmed 
mostly of two courses of thiu stone, and the diminutive piers of two 
and three cubical stones; yet the whole is carefully bonded and well 
built, in fact it is the neatest and most curious specimen of hainmer- 
dressed work I have ever met with, either ancient or modern. ‘The 
height internally to the string-course is 15 feet 6 inches, from which 
starta the beehive-shaped roof of masonry, the upper part of which 
is formed of flags overlaying one another, and leaving a circular 
opening of about three feet six-inches in diameter, so as tu give in- 
gress and egress to its feathered inhabitants. ‘Th’s roof does not. 
exhibit its domical form externally, a3 the walls are carried above 
the top of the vaulting, a level platform being formed on the top, 
the raised wall forming a parapet round it, and having rude gur- 
goiles to carry off the rain water; the whole height of the building 
externally is 27 feet 6 inches. A curious external feature is an ap- 
parent mode of communication with the abbey buildings. About 
fourteen feet from the ground, at the north side, is a duorway which 
leads to the platform above mentioned; at one side of this doorway 
is a fragment of wall projecting about four fret, and pointing 
towards the S.W. corner of the charcel ; lower down there does nut 
appear to have been any connection with the tower, as the masonry 
exhibits no such feature, so that it would appear to have been a 
portion of a gallery of communication carried upon arches to some 
part of the domestic buildings. The interior ap ears to ine to have 
been subjected at some period to the action of fire, as the lime-stone 
of which the whole is built exhibits a white and calcined appvarance 
J am at present personally aware of but one other specimen of this 
class of buildings existing in this country; it is adjoining the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Kilcooly, and presents some different features, both 
as to design and construction from that at Ballybeg; but I have 
been informed of the existence of one or more of these buildings in 
the county of Kilkenny. 1 find that some difference of opinion 
exists among antiquaries respecting the foundation of Ballybeg, 
some of which opinions I now subjoin. 

Archdall states that Phillip de Barry founded a priory here for 
regular canons following the rule of St. Augustine, and dedicated it 
to St. Thomas, the favourite saint of that age. He endowed it in 
the year 1229, in remembrance of which his equestrian statue in 
brass was erected in the church. 

According to Ware, Ballybeg was a priory of regular canons of 
St. Augustine, dedicated to St. Thomas founded by William de 
Barry, and endowed by his son David, in 1237. 

The Abbe MacGeoghegan copies Ware to the effect that at Balli- 
beg, near Buttevant, in the county of Cork, a priory was founded 
for regular canons of St. Augustine, by William Barry, in 1237, and 
endowed by his son David. 

Dr. Smith writes that at Ballybeg, on the other side of the river, 
a small walk from Buttevant, was a monastery of Augustinians, 
founded anno 1237, and dedicated to St. Thomas, by William de 
Barry, being endowed by his son David. 

Botb of these last statements are manifestly in error, for we find 
in Lodge's ‘* Feerage” that David de Barry was possessed of the 
Jordship of Buttevant at that period, and that he was not the son of 
William but of Robert. whom he succeeded. It is true that William 
was the elvest son and beir of Phillip de Barry ; but being a favourite 
of King John, he resided in England, and supposed to have as- 
signed his [rish estates to his younger brother, Kobert. 

Mr. Crofton Croker, in his valuable and interesting work, ‘ Re- 
searches in the South of Ireland,” in his notice of Ballylteg, has 
fallen into an error respecting the columbarium. He describes it as 
the *‘ stump of an ancient round tower ;”’ to which it bears no re- 
semblance (except in its circular form), having no batter, being 
built of common rubble masonry, having two doorways on the 
ground level, and being of much greater diameter thau our cluich- 
theachs. 

The field in which this dove-cot stands is called by the neigh- 
bouring peasantry the “ pigeon-field,” a name sufficiently corrobora- 
tive of the uses I have ascribed to this building. Many stories are 
here related of money-seekers and dreamers of *' crocks uf gold,” &c. 
Une or two have been authenticated to me, and are given by Mr. 
Crofton Croker in his ‘* Researches.” 


One of them relates to the discovery in the pigeon field of a 
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sepulchre, the interior of which was lined with slabs having figures 
of the apostles quaintly carved thereon, and containing a stone 
coffin. Of the remains of this tomb I could discover no tracea. I 
heard that the slabs were thrown about and broken, their ultimate 
fate being to repair the road, and that the stone cist was many years 
used by a neighbouring farmor asa piy-trougb! 

The other story relates to a blacksmith who dreamed three suc- 
cesaive nights of ‘‘a crock of gold under a big flag in the abbey,” 
and who accordingly commenced excavating among the mouldering 
remains of the ancient fathers until he exhumed a stone coffin, con- 
taining a skeleton, a -cross, a bead of precious metal, and a plate 
of the game, on which was incised a representation of the cruci- 
fixion. These valuable relics met the fate of most of our native 
antiquities, baving been disposed of by the finder to a goldsmith iu 
Cork, who remorselessly melted them down. 

We find that the dove-cot or pigeon-house was a very general 
appendage to ancient religious houses. In the surrender of the abbey 
of St. John, Kilkenny, in the reign of Henry VIII., we find the 
last abbot, Richard Cantwell, siezed among the other buildings, 
tenements, &c, ‘of a water-mill, a pigeon-house,” &e. 

Tumuli —A little to the north of Buttevant, bevond the turnpike, 
the old road between Charleville and Buttevant strikes off in an 
easterly direction, crossing the Awbeg by a bridge partly ancient 
and partly modern, the arches at one side being pvinted and the 
masonry of antique character and apparently coeval with the neigh- 
bouring monastery. At a late period it was considerably widened ; 
but the arches of the modern portion are semicircular, which |:as an. 
odd effect. A skort distance from the bridge, on the height, in a 
field by the roadside, ia ‘* Knockane-na-m-buachaillidhe’—that is, 
**the mound or hillock of the buys”—an ancient, conical, earthen 
tumulus, about fifteen feet high and sixty feet in diameter. A deep 
excavaiion has been made in the west side of it, as we were in- 
forined, by gold-seekers. A similar tumulus, and of corresponding 
dimensicns, stands a short distance from the above, called 
‘** Knockane-na-g-caillinidhe,” or ‘the mound of the girls,” nearly 
half of which has been cut away in making a new road. These 
were in all probability memorial tumuli, erected to commemorate 
some bloody conflict and the fall of two chiefs or heroes. 

At Kilmaclennan, about two miles from Buttevant, is an immense 
mound of irregular outline, the remains of a once noble tumulus or 
barrow. ‘The aged countryman who was my cicerone stated he re- 
membered it in his younger days complete, with a moat on the top. 
The moat he explained as ‘“‘a flat green lite field.” He said it 
was opened about fifteen years ago by the Rev. Mr. Connery, parish 
priest of Buttevant, who informed the people that he first heard of 
itin Paris. What was found in it “be was not agure”— that is, he 
was coinpletely ignorant ; but the gold-seekers came afterwards, and 
excavated and ransacked the whole mound, and the farmers now 
are carting away the materials of which it is composed. The oriyi- 
nal height of this tumulus is only conjectural; its present outline is 
broken and irregular; its greatest height about eighteen feet; the 
material of which it is composed, earth and smull rubble. 

Neirly in the centre is a rude cist, which is now entirely un- 
covered. It is rectangular, formed of four upright stones compos- 
ing the sides and ends, with a massive table stone covering all. It 
at preset rests but on two sides and an end, the other end having 
been forced out by the riflers. 

The following are the dimensions of the stones:—No. 1 side 
stone, length 9 feet, height 6 feet; No. 2 side stone, lenzth 7 feet 
6 inches, height six feet; No. 3 end stone, length 4 feet, breadth 6 
feet; Nv. 4, end stone, length 4 feet 6 inches, height 5 feet 6 inc! es. 
‘Lhe covering stone measures 9 feet 9 inches in length, by 7 fect 6 
inches in breadth ; the average thickness of these stones is from 15 
to 18 inches, What was found at the opening of this tuinulus [ 
have not bee. able to ascertain. It is evidently sepulcliral, anu must 
have contained some primeval remains. 

It is to be regretted that a vast number of these sepulchral tumuli 
have been destroyed, and there contents scattered and lost, through 
the ignorance or avarice of individuals. It would be desirable if this 
and kindred societies took more active steps to disseminate, among 
our gentry and farmers, the value and importance of monuments of 
this class, that when their removal is unavoidable, they may le in- 
structed as te the necessity of having # competent person on the 
spot to investigate and report upon them. 

it would be also desirable if a fund could be appropriated for the 
examination of such of these tumuli as are accessible; or if one or 
more members took upon them the opening of one each every year, 
1 am sure the results would be most gratifying tv those concerned, 
and our museums would be enriched by many an article uf ancient 
art, calculated to throw light on the dim past and to illustrate the 
history, habits, and religion of the early habitants of our land. 

Our ancient annals and literature teem with reference to the 
sepulchres of the mighty dead, to the fields of conflict, to the spots 
where heroes and chiefs and kings have fallen. With such lipzhts on 
his path, the well-directed efforts of the antiquary cannot fail of 
being crowned with success. 
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THE ABSOLUTE STRENGTH OF TIMBER. 


Tne strain occasioned by pulling timber in the direction of its length 
is called tension; it frequently occurs in roofs, and is thereture 
worthy of consideration. 

The absolute strength of a fibre, or small thread of timber, is 
the force by which every part of it is held together, which is equal 
to the furce that would be required to pull it asunder; and the 
force which would be required to tear any number of threads asun- 
der is proportional to that of their sum; but the areas of the sec- 
tions of two pieces of timber compused of fibres of the same kinds 
are as the nuinber of fibres in each; and therefore the strength of 
the timber is as the area of the sections. 

Hencs all prismatic bodies are equally strong: that is, they will 
not break in one part rather than in another. 

Bodies which have unequal sections will break at their smallest 
part; and therefore, if the absulute strength which would be re- 
quired to tear a square inch of each kind of timber be known, we 
shall be able to determine the strength of any other quantity 
whatever. 

The following table is taken from Muschenbroék’s experiments ; 
he has described his method of trial minutely; the woods were all 
formed into slips fit for his apparatus, and part of the slip was cut 
away to a parallelopiped one-fifth of an inch square, and therefore 
the twenty-fifth part of a square inch in section; the absolute 
strengths of a square inch were as follow :— 


Ib. lb. 

Locust tree, ... ««. 20,100 | Pomegranate, ... eee §=69, 750 
Jujeb,... ves ee. 18,500 | Lemon, ... see - 2,950 
Beech ‘ee eee 17,800 | Tamarind, tas «- 8,750 
Orange, ee ee 15,500 | Fir, os aes -- 8,880 
Alder,... ie eee §=13,900 | Walnut, cat -- 8,130 

vas eed soe 13,200 | Pitch pine, oa ee 67,650 
Mulberry, ... «» 12,500 | Quince, ... eas -- 6,750 
Willow, . - 12,500 | Cypress, ae «-- 6,000 

eT wae eee 12,000 | Poplar, ... ie -. 5,500 
Plum, ... és «-» 11,800 | Cedar, ... eee 4,880 
Elder, ... ise «- 10,000 


M. Muschenbroék has given a very minute detail of the experi- 
ments on the ash and walnut, stating the weight requisite to tear 
asunder slips taken from the four sides of the tree, and on each side 
in a regular progression, from the centre to the circumference. The 
numbers of this table, corresponding to the two timbers, may there- 
fore be considered as the average of more than fifty trials made on 
each ; and he says that all the others were made with the same 
care, and therefore there is no reasun for not confiding in the results. 

Practical Observations.—The following observations on wood will 
be of great use tv the practical carpenter, in making a proper choice 
of timber, according to the purposes for which he may want to 
employ it :— 

The wood immediately surrounding the pith, or heart, is the 
weakest; and its inferiority is so much the more remarkable as the 
tree is older. Muschenbroék’s detail of experiments ia decidedly 
im the affirmative. M.de Buffon, on the other hand, says that his 
experience has taught him that the heart of a sound tree is the 
strongest, but he gives no instances. It is certain, from other ex- 
periments, on large oaks and firs, that the heart is much weaker 
than the exterior parts. 

The wood next to the bark, commonly called white, or blea, is also 
weaker than the rest ; and the wood gradually increases in strength 
as we recede from the centre to the blea. 

The wood is stronger in the middle of the trunk than at the 
springing of the branches, or at the root; and the wood of the 
branches is weaker than that of the trunk. 

The wood on the north side of all trees, which grow in the Euro- 
pean climates, is the weakest, and that of the south side the 
strongest ; and the difference is most remarkable in hedye-row trees, 
and such as grow singly. 

The heart of a tree is never in its centre, but always nearer to 
the north side, and the annual coats of wood are thiuner on that 
side. In conformity to this, it is a general opinion of carpenters, 
that the timber is stronger whose annual plates are thicker. The 
traches, or air-vessels, are weaker than the simple ligneous fibres. 
These air-veasels are the same in diameter and number of rows in 
all trees of the same species, and they make a visible separation 
between the annual plates. Therefore, when these are thicker, they 
contain a greater proportion of the simple ligneous fibres. 

All woods are more tenacious while green, and lose very consider- 
ably by drying after the tree ia felled. 

The compression of timber is anotber consideration worthy of at- 
tention. 

In considering strains of tbis kind, it is absolutely impossible to 
conceive how a piece of timber that is perfectly straight can be bent, 
etippled, or broken, by any force whatever acting at the extremes. 
But suppose the smallest force whatever, acting in the middle, on a 
direction perpendicular to the length, this force will be sufficient to 


give a smal] degree of curvature; and if a strong force be supposed 
to act at the ends at the same time, each pressing the timber in 
the direction of its length, these forces may instantly contribute 
towards breaking it. 

It is easy, therefore, to conceive that if a piece of timber be the 
least bent whatever, or if the fibres of that timber be not quite 
straight, there is a curtain force which, if acting at the ends, will 
break it. 

The first writer who considered the compression of columns with 
attention, was the celebrated Euler, who published, in the Berlin 
Memoirs for 1757, his ‘Theory on the Strength of Columns. The 
general proposition established by this theory is, that the strength 
of prismatic columns is in the direct quadruplicate ratio of their 
diameters, and the inverse ratio of their lengths: he prosecuted this 
subject in the Petersbury Commentaries for 1778, confirming his for- 
mer theory. Muschenbroék has compared the theory with experi- 
ment, but the comparison has been very ansatisfactory ; the difference 
from the theory being so enormous as to afford no argument for its 
justness ; neither do they contradict it, for they are so very anoma- 
lous as to afford no conclusion or general rule whatever. 

We may observe, by the way, that we learn that purlins are able 
to carry twice the load when notched into the rafters, that they 
carry when mortised into them, which is the most usual manner of 
framing them. So would the binding joists of floors ; but this would 
double the thickness of the flooring. But this method should be fol- 
lowed in every possible case, such as bres-summers, lintels over seve- 
ral pillars, &c. These should never be cut off and mortised into the 
sides of every upright ; numberless cases will occur which show the 
importance of the maxim. 

We have seen that it depends entirely on the position of the 
pieces in respect of their points of ultimate support, and of the di- 
rection of the external force which produces ihe strains, whether 
any particular piece is in a state of extension or of compression. 
The knowledge of this circumstance may greatly influence us in the 
choice of the construction. In many cases we may substitute slen- 
der iron rods, for massive beams, when the piece is to act the part 
ofatie. But we must nut invert this disposition ; for when a piece 
of timber acts as a strut, and is in a state of compression, it is next 
to certain that it is not equally compressible in its opposite sides 
through the whole length of the piece, and that the compressing 
force on the abutting joint ia not acting in the most equable man- 
ner all over the joint. <A very trifling inequality in either of these 
circumstances (especially in the first) will compress the beam more 
on one side than on the otber. This cannot be without the beaim’s 
bending, and becoming concave on that side on which it is most 
compressed. When this happens, the frame is in danger of being 
crushed, and soon going to ruin. It is therefore indispensably neces- 
sary to make use of beams in all cases where struts are required of 
considerable length, rather than of metal rods of slender dimensions, 
unless in situations where we can effectually prevent their bending, 
asin trussing a girder internally, where a cast-iron strut may be 
firmly cased in it, so as not to bend in the smallest degree. In cases 
where the pressures are enormous, as in the very oblique struts of a 
centre, or arch frame, we must be particularly cautious to do nothing 
which can facilitate the compression of either side. No mortises 
should be cut near to one side; no lateral pressures, even the slizhtest, 
should be allowed to touch it. We have seen a pillar of tir, 12 
inches long and 1 in section, when loaded with three tons, snap in 
an instant wben pressed on one side by 16 pounds, while another 
bore 4% tons without hurt, because it was enclosed (luosely) in a 
stout pipe of iron. 

In such cases of enormous compression, it is of great importance 
that the compressing force bear equally on the whole abutting sur- 
face. The German carpenters are accustomed to put a plate of lead 
over the joint. This prevents, in some measure, the penetration of 
the end fibres. M. Perronet, the celebrated French architect, formed 
his abutments into arches of circles, the centre of which was the 
remote end of the strut. By this contrivance the unavoidable 
change of form of the triangle made no partial bearing upon either 
angle of the abutment. This always has a tendency to splinter off 
the heel of the beam where it presses strongest. It is a very judi- 
cious practice. 

The joinings practised in carpentry are almost infinitely various, 
and each has advantages which make it preferable in some circum- 
stances. Many varieties are employed merely to please the eye. 
We do not cuncern ourselves with these, nor shall we consider those 
which are only employed in connecting small works, and oan never 
appear on a great scale ; yet, even in some of these, the skill of the 
carpenter may be discovered by his choice; for, in all cases, it is 
wise to make every part of his work, even in the smallest details, 
as strong as the materials will admit. He will be particularly at- 
tentive to the changes which will necessarily happen by the shrink- 
ing of timber as it dries, and will consider what dimensions of his 
framings will be affected ov this, and what will not; and will then 
dispose the pieces which are less essential to the strength of the 
whole, in such a manner that their teudency to shriuk shall be in 
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the same direction with the shrinking of the whole framing. If he 
do otherwise, the seams will widen, and parts will be split asunder. 
He will dispose his boardings in such a manner as to contribute to 
the stiffness of the whole, avoiding at the same time the giving 
them positions which will produce lateral strains on truss-beams 
which bear great pressures; recollecting that although a single 
board has little force, yet many united have a great deal, and may 
frequently perform the office of very powerful struts. 

Our limits confine us to tha joinings which are most essential for 
connecting the parts of a single piece of a frame when it cannot 
be formed of one beam, either for want of the necessary thickness 
or length; and the joints for connecting the different sides of a 
trussed frame. 

Much ingenuity and contrivance has been bestowed on the man- 
ner of building up a great beam of many thicknesses, and many 
singular methods are practised, as great nostrums, by different 
artists; but when we consider the manner in which the cohesion 
of the fibres performs its office, we shall clearly see tbat the simplest 
are equally effectual with the most refined, and that they are less 
apt to lead us into false notions of the strength of the assemblage. 


LIME LIGHT AT SOUTH FORELAND. 


On ao headland some 34 miles to the eastward of Dover, are situate 
two lighthouses, well known as the Upper and Lower South Fore- 
land Lighthouses. The Upper Lighthouse, which is fitted with a 
Fresnel apparatus, was recently the scene of Professor Holmes’s ex- 
periments with the electric light. 

The light now used, however, is obtained from the ignition of a 
piece of lime by submitting it to the intense heat evolved by the 
compound flame of hydrogen and oxygen gases, in the proportions 
in which they form water. The lime does not burn, but simply 
becomes brilliantly illuminated, without undergoing any chemical 
change. The light, therefore, is independent of the atmospheric 
air, and does not deteriorate it. The light produced is the most 
intense known, with the exception of the electric light, from which 
it differs, however, in some important particulars. It is steady and 
continuous, and its volame may be increased at pleasure. Drum- 
mond was the first who applied the lime light to purposes of prac- 
tical utility ; and by his experiments it was shown that its range 
was practically unlimited, for he connected the shores of Wales and 
Ireland by the light at Holyhead, a distance of 64 miles; and 
afterwards obtained a lise result at the summits of Ben Lomond 
and Knock Layd, a distance of 95 miles. His light, however, 
wanted these two special properties: volume, without which no 
light is adapted to the means at present possessed for its distribution ; 
and secondly, continuity, which he could not command. For these 
reasons it was condemned by Stephenson as unsuited to lighthouse 
purposes. In fact, with the appliances then obtainable, he could 
come to no other conclusion, the duration of the light being under 
no control. 

It has now been maintained in the South Foreland Lighthouse as 
a first order coust light since the 26th of last month with success. 
It is exhibited there, we understand, upon trial, and the period of 
probation has been settled at three months by the Trinity Board ; 
and upon ita fulfilling the conditions requisite for a first-class light- 
house probably depends ita extensive adoption for coast lighting. 

The Fresnel apparatus in which the light has been placed is not 
considered by its exhibitors the one best calculated to show the full 
power of the lime light; but its brilliancy is, notwithstanding, 
strikingly apparent, when contrasted with the ordinary coast lights. 

Another important adaptation of this peculiar light is now in 
cuurse of trial. The value of a powerful light on board of those 
vessels of the navy, which from their magnitude and high speed 
render additional precautions necessary against coll:sion, cannot be 
tov highly estimated. Each vessel fitted with such a lizht becomes 
in effect a floating lighthouse—a conspicuous warning to other 
vessels approaching it. Life and property to an incalculable extent 
may, by means of this light, be rendered comparatively safe. Each 
veasel may carry a light at the mast head, fulfilling a double pur- 
pose of a warning beacon and a look-out light, illuminating the 
surrounding water, and giving the vessel the meana of avuiding 
collision with others. Such lights are also applicable to signalizing, 
to convey intelligence at night or in thick weather from one ship to 
another, and as such specially adapted for fleet sixnals. An appli- 
cation of this kind is now under consideration and trial, with a view 
to combine, if possible, the mast-lead lamp and signal lamp in one, 
ul the same time producing an economical and efficient lamp, adapt- 
ing itself to the code of night signals now employed in the navy. 

The methods of obtaining the gases admit of alterations for the 
better, not so much in the mechanical means used for producing 
them from their present sources, for these are very simple, but as to 
the sources themselves from which they are obtained. The hydrogen 
ix at present obtained by the decomposition of water by the agency 
of zine and sulphuric acid. A simple apparatus, however, is 
in course uf construction fur obtaining it by the decomposition of 


steam passed through red-hot cast-iron borings. The bydrogen 
can be obtained by these means very rapidly, and at a moderate 
cost ; whereas its production by the present method is both costly 
and tedious, to say nothing of the objections that must always 
exist to the use of sulphuric acid in large quantities. 

The oxygen gas is obtained by simply heating the per-oxide of 
manganese to redness, in cast-iron retorts. The process is simple 
enough, but very slow, the gas leaving the manganese very un- 
willingly, and 8 cubic feet only being produced from 10 pounds. 
The cost of firing is, therefore, considerable. There is a method 
which has been in practical operation of obtaining this gas from 
nitrate of soda, which is far speedier and less costly. The gases 
pass from the retorts into gas-holders in the usual way. 

The lamp is of brass, and consists of a circular base, 74 inches 
in diameter, and 13 inch in height, with an aperture in the centre, 
through which the lime wicks pass. In this base are contained two 
annular chambers for holding the gases. ‘These chambers are 
separate and distinct, into one of which the hydrogen passes, and 
the oxygen into the other from the gasholders. Krom these 
chambers the gases are supplied by separate tubes to small mixing 
chambers, 5-8ths of an inch in diameter, and 4 an inch in depth, 
into which the gases are admitted by means of two separate cocks, 
one for each tube. The chambers are filled with from 16 to 20 very 
fine wire safety guages, through which the two gases have to pass 
on their way to the jets, which are screwed into the tops of the 
chambers. By these means the gases are thoroughly intermixed 
before their ignition at the points of the jets. 

Within the aperture in the base is fitted a lbrass tabe, 22 inches 
in length and 3§ inches in diameter inside. This tube is of cylin- 
drical form, corrugated at the upper end in order that each corruga- 
tion may be opposite to the centre of one of the eight panels of the 
Fresnel apparatus. In the middle of each exterior corrugation is 
cut an aperture of about 7 inches from the base of the lamp. This 
aperture is about 2} inches long and 1 inch wide, and opposite one 
of the jets in every case. Within the external tube just described, a 
screw for putting the lime in motion is worked by a clock placed 
below the lamp: this screw passes through a nut, upon which rests 
an inside octagon tube of brass, of 89 inches iu length. Upon each 
of its surfaces, which are flat, a metal case containing the lime is 
fastened every evening before lizhting. These cases, which are open 
in front, are about 1 1-8th inches in breadth at the back, and are 
dovetailed so as to overflap the edges of the lime, which is in section 
the segment of a cylinder, so as to correspond exactly in shape with 
the corrugations of the external case. Each lime case when fastened to 
the interior tube, as above described, fits closely into one of the cor- 
rugations through the aperture, in which is exposed a surface of 
lime 24 inches long and 1 inch wide, upon which the flame impinges. 

When the lime-wicks have been inserted ready for lighting the 
gases are turned on and lighted, and motion is given to the acrew 
which raises the nut on which the tube carrying the lime-wick rests, 
keeping a fresh surface of lime always exposed to the action of the 
flame. No further attention is required during the burning of the 
lamp. 

The lantern of the lighthouse at the South Foreland is similer in 
every respect to that of the North Foreland, the only difference 
being in the mode of lighting by the substitution of an oxyhydrogen 
lamp for the oil lamp as heretofore used. The contrast of the two 
lights is remarkably striking, the one being of the ordinary orange 
colour, and the other pure and colourles,, and uf extreme brilliancy. 
The lamp is supplied by the two gases through tubes, which are car- 
ried up a tube in the centre of the lighthouse, the gas-yenerating 
apparatus and the gasholders being in a cantiguous outhouse or shed. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CATTLE SHEDS. 


In order to make the feeding of cattle advantageous, it is most im- 
portant that the cattle sheds should be placed in the must conven- 
ient situations with respect to the fields from which the food is to 
be brought. In large farms, movable sheds with temporary yards 
may be erected according as different fields are in rass or roots, 
and a great saving of carriage thereby effected, both in the bring- 
ing the food to the cattle, and carting the duns unto the land; a 
clay bottom should be selected, in a high and dry spot, if possible, 
and it should ever be borne in mind that, with cattle, as with humana 
beings, cleanliness, free ventilation, and perfect drainaye, are indis- 
pensable to perfect health and a sound cunditiun of the body. 

Cattle sheds are most cheaply constructed when placed against 
walls or other buildings. If they are to be erected in an isulated 
situation, the expense of the double shed will be much less than that 
of the single one, to contain the xame number of cattle. 

Every building of this description should be capable of being well 
aired, by a free ventilation ; and so constructed as to require the 
least possible labor in giving the food and clearing away the dung ; 
the stalls should be su placed as to keep the cattle dry and clean, 
with sufficient drains to carry away, and reservoirs tu receive the 
ordure. The greater number of the air-boles should be in the roof : 
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and if the building have gables, there should be a window in each, 


as high as possible,with moveable boards, or air flights, as in granary 
windows, which may be easily opened or shut, by means of a small 
rope. These precautions will not only conduce to the health of the 
cattle, but tend to preserve the timbers, which, from the alternate 
wetting by the breath, and drying, would otherwise soon go to 
decay. 

In single sheds, the cattle are, in many parts of the country, 
fastened to stakes about three feet distant from each other, ranged 
in a line parallel to the wall, at the distance of about 18 or 20 inches 
from it, thus leaving sufficient space for laying down the food; but 
this plan is inconvenieht, as it obliges the feeder to pass between the 
cattle when he feeds them, and is consequently attended with loss of 
time, and ia sometimes dangerous. 

The best construction is that which admits a sufficient space for 
a passage before the cattle, for the feeder to pass along with a wheel- 
barrow, when he distributes their food. In single sheds, 3 feet will 
be safficient for the width of this passage; and in donble sheds, the 
heads of the cattle should face each other, and the breadth of the 
passage need not be increased beyond 4 feet. 

Where cattle are fed from the outside, through holes left for the 
purpose, many inconveniences may arise from wet weather, a severe 
frost, or a heavy fall of snow; but when fed within, no change of 
weather can have any influence on their feeding ; particularly if due 
care be taken to keep the provender dry and under cover. 

In single sheds, it would be convenient to have a provender-loft 
above the cattle, for holding, occasionally, hay and stray; a loft of 
this kiad might be provided with flaps in the flooring, furnished 
with hinges, which, when opened, would afford an easy access for 
putting in the fodder from the cart, and enable the feeder to throw 
it into the racks when required. In this case the roof may be sup- 
ported by posts or pillars, about 3 or 4 feet high, on the top of the 
wall, and 8 or 10 feet distant from each other; the flaps may be 
lifted by rings, and be made stationary in any required position, by 
a catch. 

In many places cows and oxen are bound to stakes, without any 
stalls or divisions between them. In some parts cows are bound in 
pairs, with a slight division between them ; in others, they are not 
bound, but every cow or ox has a separate stall, divided from the 
rest by wooden rails, so that they cannot get out, and so narrow that 
they cannot turn round. Many feeders think the cattle thrive better 
in stalls of this description, than when thev are bound. At each 
stake there should be a trough tor holding provender, and between 
these two troughs there should be another for water, common to the 
cattle on both sides; this water-trough, which, as well asthe others, 
may be of stone, and of one piece, may be supplied by a pipe from 
a cistern or reservoir; and over them should be a perpendicular rack, 
for straw or liiy. But though the double stalls, here recommended, 
are much used for milch cows in different parts of England, they 
have, in general, only one provenoder-trough for each cow, and none 
for water. 

In paving stalls for cattle, the declevity is in yeneral too great, 
which occasions them to stand uneasy. The best mode is similar to 
that of paving stables. Wood has lately been used with advantage 
for paving stalls. 

In many places, it is the practice to fasten the heads of the cattle 
between two stakes; by which they can neither lie down in comfort, 
nor dislodge or destroy those tormenting vermin, which frequently 
prey upon them. No animal can thrive when confined in this 
manner. 

As the dung of cows and oxen is of a liquid nature, it may perhaps 
be carried off by an iron grating, placed behind each animal, as 
nearly as can be, in the spot where it usually drops, and immediately 
over the stall drain, or over a wooden spout, which being cuntinued 
in a suffcient slope, to a pit or reservuir without, will, with the 
assistance of water occasionally thrown down, empty itself therein. 
Should any obstructiva occur, the aid of a rake or a hoe, fitted to the 
drain, may be easily applied ; especially if the drain be only covered 
with a strony plank, which may be taken up when necessary. The 
greater part of the dung being thus carried away, tho remainder will 
be easily removed. Such-a contrivance would save much labor, and 
facilitate the keeping of cattle clean ; it would alsuv be the means of 
saving a great deal of litter, when scarce or dear. On this part of 
the subject it may be observed, that the waste of urine and dung, 
too often seen in even well-conducted farms, is much to be deprecated 
and lamented—everything of the kind is valuable, and should be 
conducted to proper reservoirs judiciously constructed and arranged 
for the purpose, to be afterwards used on the land. 

Where a great number of cattle are kept, the erection of sheds or 
feeding houses on a circular plan, proves very economical, and saves 
much labor, though a little more expense in the first cost. In this 
form of building, the animals stand all round with their tails towards 
the external wall, leaviug a sufficient passage or gangway behind, 
for them to pass to and from their stalls; proper openings are also 
to be left in the wall, for discharging the dung, which may fall into 
covered pits on the outside. The openings should be so contrived, 
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as to be capable of being shut up in severe weather. The area, or 
space in the middle, is converted to the use of feeding and attendance ; 
and, to render the plan complete, there should be a room above, to 
store up the different sorts of food that the cattle may require. 

The oblong plan likewise admits of much room and convenience, 
and is a form in which many cattle houses have been lately erected. 
In this kind of shed, the length of 50 or 60 feet affords room for a 
great number of cattle. The roof is made shelving, 14 feet in the 
highest part, and 6 or 7 in the lowest. The place for the reception 
of the cattle is separated from that wherein the dung is to be deposi- 
ted, by a avall, or other convenient division, and may be about 18 
or 20 feet within, to afford good room. The stalls are 12 feet long, 
and from 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches wide ; leaving gangways at the 
heads and behind the cattle, 3 feet or 84 feetin breadth. Each stall 
has two doors, the one for admission of the cattle, the other for the 
persons who attend them; and when the buildings are of great 
length, it may be convenient to have additional doors at each end. 
There should likewise be a water-trough in each stall, and where a 
stream can be made to run through the whole range, it is productive 
of great advantage. The boxes, or mangers, for particular sorts of 
food, as well as racks for hay, are also necessary to render these 
buildings complete. The bottom of the stalls may be formed of 
strong planking, laid so as to have a very slight descent, and per- 
forated with holes for the passage of the urine into the reservoir. 
There should also be openings in the wall, behind the cattle, be- 
tween every two stalls, of about 2 feet square, for discharging the 
dung, with proper shutters fitted to them. Each stall should like- 
wise have a wooden window, of about the same size, for the admis- 
sion of light and for free ventilation, placed as high as the house or 
shed will admit. ‘The reservoir for the dung or urine should extend 
the whole length of the building. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE HARBOUR OF DROGHEDA. 


Since the appointment of the Drogheda Harbour Commissioners 
improvements have been made in the navigation of the Boyne, such 
as few other harbour boards in Ireland could boast of. Some of the 
present Commissioners recollect when there were several fords across 
the river, and when no vessel could come up to the quay, except 
what were called Preston flats ; and even these frequently got fast 
in the mud, and could not be moved without the action of two or 
three tides. The flats alluded to drew abont seven feet of water, and 
at the present day steamers drawing thirteen and a-half feet can go 
out and come into port readily. This and various other improve- 
ments cost the board, on a rough calculation, about £30,000, and 
they think it the best laid out money that has ever been expended. 
The Commissioners are now, however, about crowning all their 
enterprise in an undertaking which, when carried out, must prove 
of vast importance to the shipping interest and prosperity of the 
town. There are to be found in the Boyne obstacles which do not 
exist in any other river in the country. Its course from Drogheda 
to the sea is only four miles, and it is as tortuous along that distance 
as the Serpentine which flows into the Thames. The Commissioners 
wish to get rid of this tortuous course, and make the river a straight 
one; & project which eminent engineers have over and over declared 
to be absolutely necessary for developing the trade of the port. 
I quote the following passage from the last report of the Boyne 
Commissioners’ Resident Engineer, Mr. Patrick Donor, in which 
he treats of this grand undertaking :—‘‘ I know of no other river 
similarly cireumstanced where a vessel can lie at low water with 
such safety as in the Boyne; but from its serpentine form I am of 
opinion that the present mode of dealing with so important a river 
ig tantamourt to a waste of the funds, as after a century spent in 
dredging, such as has been last summer, its course would not be 
materially altered. JI would, therefore, most respectfully saggest, 
for the consideration of the board, the desirability of opening a cut 
or canal, commencing between the White and Black Towers on the 
south side of the river, at Branagan’s Point, from thence through 
the slub land of Mornington Bed, entering the river on the north- 
west side of Maiden Tower. This would do away with the present 
circuituous and zigzag course, and give a direct run to vessels from 
the harbour to the bar; and [ am convinced no effectual move will 
be made in the navigation until this alteration in the river's course 
be accomplished. This new cut would be the means of drying up 
all the slob land on both sides of the river, from Tom Roe’s Point 
to the stage—nearly eight hundred acres!—which is at present 
covered at high water.” 

At a recent meeting of the Drogheda Harbour Commissioners, 
the subject was introduced, when it was remarked that the Wexford 
and Dundalk Harbour Commissioners contemplated borrowing from 
£100,000 to £150,000 each to improve their rivers; and why not 
Drogheda? It appeared that Mr. Donor’s estimate for the new cut, 
orcanal, is about £50,000. After a lengthened discussion a resolution 
was carried to the effect that Mr. Smith, the engineer of the Clyde, 
be emploved by the Drogheda Harbour Commissioners to make a 
survey, and report un the state of the river Boyne.—Saunders. 
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IMPERIAL FIRE ASSURANCE OFFICE, LONDON. , 


A CONTEMPORARY, at one time speaking of the establishments of | 
this class in London, appropriately remarked, that “ what the club 
is to the street architecture of the West End, the assurance office 
is to the city ;” and for the subject of our illustration we have 
selected one of the most important edifices devoted to assurance 
purposes in the metropolis of Great Britain. It stands on the delta 
formed by the union of Threadneedle and Broad Streets, and there- 
fore occupies a triangular piece of ¢round—the latter fagade being, | 
however, considerably longer than the other. The character of the | 
elevation is sufficiently expressed in the woodcut to render minute 
description superfluous, but we may draw attention to the sculptured 
keystones on the ground floor, opens which symbolise the city, power, 
fire, water, &., respectively, ani together with the armorial devise 
of the company, were executed by Mr. J. Thomas, sculptor. The 
principal staircase, which is stated to be of very elegant design, 
leads to the various floors, on the ground of which are the offices for 
town and country departments of the fire office, whereas those of 
the “fe branch, a highly decorated board room, with other apart- 
ments are on the first floor; the second comprising a foreign office 
with strong room, resident manager's suite of apartments, and ac- 
commodation for clerks, porters. and the cuisine in the basement. 
The cost of erection, including fittings and furniture which are of 
suitable character, was about £15,000, which would seem to be a 
very small sum. Mr. Joha Gibson of 13, Gt. Queen-stre.t, West- 
minister, was the architect ; Messrs. Piper, the builders. 

We hope to be enabied to present some other illustrations of 
street architecture in London, and in doing so shall select the best 
available subjects. ' 


COMING AUCTIONS OF TIMBER AND OTHER BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


At Dublin, on the 10th inst., Mr. Thomas FH. Carroll will have an 
auction of wood gous at his stores, Sir John’s Quay; and on the 
17th Messrs. Jolin Martin & Sons will hold a similar sale at North 
Wall. <A more general auction. comprising both timber in baulk 
and cut, ready made carpentry, slates (which at present are exceed- 
ingly scarce), sewerage pipes, &c., &c., will be held by Mr. Crooke 
on the 3rd inst., at 2, Hendrick-place, near Queen-street ; and on 
Tuesday, 8th inst., he will hold an important sale of building ma- 
terials, timber, &c., at Mr. W. Burke's vard, North-wall. At Liver- 
pool, on the 10th and 11th insts. (as likewise announced by adver- 
tixements herewith), will be important sales of mahogany, Mr. Chal- 
Joner, broker, from whose circular relating thereto we take the ful- 
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lowing :—*" The next auction sales will include 6 cargoes, viz., 1 of 
City St. Domingo, 1 of Porto Plata, 1 of Honduras (Belize), 1 of 
Mexican, 1 of Santana, and J of Laguna. The trade will do well 
to pay a visit here before the sale days, and so the better mature 
their minds for business at Auction. 1 do not venture to tell them 


their business, but if 1 were a wood buyer, I would next month buy 
mahogany freely, cut it up the following month, and so hold a large 
seasoned stock, to insure the very best work and cheapest in the 


world. It is very sad that people will not exercise their common 
sense, and more extensively use the best and cheapest (because of 


‘the ample tare) wood in the age we live in, besides being most 


readily worked, namely, mahogany. I perceive that an eminent 
professor has been employing himself before the association in Man- 
chester to tell us, by-and-by, about wood, and among others, ma- 
hogany. Why, the Spaniards, centuries back, told us, and that, 
too, practically, that it (mahogany) was better than their own oak, 
and Spanish oak is known to be the best in Europe, and they es- 
tablished this fact at the time they themselves were the best ship- 
builders in the world, and now, at length, our naval men agree with 
the Spaniards, and 16,000 loads, similar to the muabogany for sale 
on the 10th and 11th proximo, are supplied this year by one house, 
for the dockyards.” 


Timper.—At Messrs. William Kelly and Co.’s sale on Thursday 
there was considerable disposition to buy evinced by the trade. The 
attendance was large and respectable, and the sale is considered to 
have been the best of any of the autumn sales. There were sold :— 


12,159 pieces of Miramichi and St. John deals and battens, from 12 to 24 feet 
long, at £14 15s. to £15 10s, per 120 of 12 feet 9 x 3. 

971 pieces of first quality pine plank at £27 10s. to £35 5s. per ditto. 

419 pieces of second quality pine plank at £21 19s. to £26 15s. per ditto. 

239 pieces Miramichi pine deuls at £21 5s. per ditto. 

600 pleces of Quebec spruce deals at £17 per ditto. 

240 pieces Quebec second quality spruce deals at £16 per ditto. 

840 pieces of third quality Quebec spruce deals at £14 lds. per ditto. 

1.417 pteces of red deals, 16 to 22 feet long, at £24 2s. 6d. to £25 per ditta 

765 pleces of red battens, 16 to 22 feet long, at £22 158. to £23 per dittu. 

60 pices of red pine timber at £3 7s. (id. per ton. 

30 pleces of birch timber at £3 10s. per ton. 

19 pieces of ash at £3 10s. per ton. 

12 fathoms of lathwood at £7 7s. 6d. per fathom. 

2 lots of Quebec board timber at £3 lzs 6d. and £8 15s. per ton. 

1 lot of small-sized pine at £2 12s. 6d. per ton. 

108 pieces of under-sized Memel at £3 5s. per ton. 
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M. Zwirner, the architect by whom the work of completing the 
cathedral of Cologne bas for many years been conducted, died on 
the 22nd ult. 


Oct. 1, 1861. ] 
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GROUND PLAN OF FINE ARTS EXHIBITION BUILDING, ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


We have made frequent allusion since the inauguration of the Ex- 
hibition of Fine and Ornamental Art, now being held in the agri- 
cultural hall of the Royal Dublin Society, to the general features of 
its various departments; but for those at a distance who have not 
yet had an opportunity of visiting the building, and who might de- 
sire to be acquainted with its arrangements more clearly than mere 
description could convey, we insert herewith an illustration of the 
ground plan correctly drawn to scale, and from which an idea thereof, 
and of the extent, may be formed with facility. The collection se- 


cured for this Exhibition reflects the highest credit both on the con- 
tributors and on those officials and members of the committee who 
in such good earnest exerted themselves in the undertaking from its 
earliest stage, and we are happy to find—though at first we were 
somewhat apprehensive of the reverse—that in a pecuniary point of 
view the result has far exceeded their most sanguine expectations. 
It may not be inappropriate here to mention that it is contemplated 
by many of the exhibitors and habitual frequenters to present Mr. 
Henry Parkinson, the efficient and courteous secretary, with a suit- 
able testimonial, which we trust will be as important as his worth 
deserves. 
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NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, CITY QUAY. 


Recenr_y we announced that a large church was proposed to be 
erected on the City-quay, where, as most of our readers are aware, 
there is a very densely populated lucality, chiefly inhabited by the 
Jower classes—coal heavers, seamen, &c. The Rev. Mr. M:Cann, a 
curate in the parochial church of St. Michan's, undertakes out of his 
private purse to supply the requisite funds for the erection of a com- 
modious structure for the requirements of s0 large a congregation, 
and the building was actually progressing, according to plans obtra- 
sively furnished by a builder in this city, when some differences 
relative to the contract arose, and the works were temporarily sus- 
pended. Fortunately, therefore, the perpetration of as ugly, unsait- 
able, and barn-like a church as ever was built in the wildest district in 
Ireland was thereby prevented, and the services of Mr. lSourke, archi- 
tect, being subsequently obtained, a new design, of which the following 
are particulars, was decided upen. Instead of a long ill-proportioned 
parallelogramic bluck, with walls some fifty feet high, a flat ceiling, 
and a distorted portico, surmounted by what sone, drawing largely 
upon their imagination, might term ‘a pediment,” and other mon- 
strosities, as shown on the first designs (save the mark), the plans 
will now comprise nave, chancel, side chapels, sacristy, and porch, 
and the elevation, of Gothic design, simple but effective, will at 
once proclaim the purpose of the structure. The general dimensions 
of nave are 130 feet by 34 feet in the width, the height to apex of 
roof, which is of open timber work, being 51 feet. Towards the 
quay the elevation will present @gabled end with pyramidal pitch, 
two moulded entrance doors, and a five-light lancet window, the 
chancel at opposite end being lighted by a three-light window. A 
belfry risin,, to a height of 85 feet will form a prominent feature. 
On the 24th ult. the corner stone was laid by the most Rev. Dr. 
Cullen. 
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A LOCAL COMMITTEE FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


On the 21st ult. a meeting was held by the Committee of Manufac- 
tures of the Koyal Dublin Society for the purpose of adopting such 
measures as would secure the adequate representation of Ireland at 
the great exhibition in London in May next. Dr. Sayers presided. 


Mr. Waldron, M.P., explained that the ZJsmes had accused Dub- 
lin of being the most apathetic of any other city with reference to 
this undertaking, and the committee above-named thought they 
should adopt some initiatory steps to induce manufacturers to come 
forward liberally, and remarked that ‘‘recollecting the immense 
advances that Ireland had made since 1851, it would be very de- 
plorable, indeed, if there was not at the coming exhibition a proper 
display of Irish products and manufactures.” 

Mr. Gilbert Saanders thought that “as there were no great centres 
of trade or manufactures in Ireland, the appointment of trade commit- 
tees was not desirable. For the purpose of applying for space and 
doing other necessary matters, a local committee would be found 
more expedient.” 

Mr. Gresham expressed a hope that the presen€ opportunity would 
not be lost of securing, as far as the committee could by its exer- 
tions, a full representation of Irish industry at the Exhibition of 
1862. He considered that any failure in the matter would be very 
lamentable indeed. 

Mr. Fry believed that such persons in lreland as wished to ex- 
hibit had already made application for space. He did not see how 
the meeting could render mach assistance in the matter. 

Mr. Maunsell, as hon.-secretary to the society, stated the position 
of the case. The Great Exhibition of 1862 had taken a deep hold 
on the public mind. The Exhibition would represent the various 
departments of the manufactures and industry not only of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, but also of the colonies and America at large. 
While considering the demands for space at the exhibition, the pro- 
motera of the project seemed to think that the applications from 
Ireland were nol as ample as the state of industrial and manufactur- 
ing enterprise in Ireland justitied, and the attentiun of Ireland, and 
of Dublin purticularly was called tu the matter. He believed this 
was done in a kindly spirit towards this country, for the purpose of 
stimul@ting it to exertion. Anything done in such a matter as this 
by a single person was badly done as compared with what could be 
effected by association, and the comunittee of manufactures deemed 
it be-t to call this meeting in order, by organization of some sort, to 
give a stimulus to manufacturers, and aid the movement in an 
effective manner. After the circular sent in March last by the Royal 
Commissioners, Lord Talbot de Malahide was appvinted to represent 
the society on the committee of advice, but nothing, he believed, 
was since done. Ireland, in the various departments of manufac- 
tures—poplins, laces, embroideries, ornamental carvings, furniture, 
saddlery, damasks, linen, cutlery, &.—could make a most impor- 
tant and creditable and valuable display, and it ought to be the 
object of the committee of manufactures to promote such a display 
as much as possible. Only nine days now remained for making ap- 


plications fur space at the exhibition, and he conceived the best 
course to be for the committee to sit daily until the close of the 
month. ‘The speaker concluded by moving the following resolution, 
which passed unanimously :—‘‘That the committee of arts and 
manufactures should sit from day to day for the remaining period, 
during which applications for space could be made, and by publish- 
ing advertisements, affording information, taking charge of and for- 
warding applications for space, and adopting such other means as 
may be thought best, endeavour to have carried out such an exbibi- 
tion of the products of [rish manufactures as may best maintain the 
character of the country for progress and development in the arts of 
industry.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING IN IRELAND. 


From the recently published report of the Commissioners of National 
Education we find that ‘at the close of the year 1860, the number of 
schools in operation was 5,682, being an increase in the schools in 
operation of 186, for the year 1860, as compared with the year 
1859 ;” also that “ grants were made at various times amounting to 
£8,299 3s. 3d. towards the erection of 87 ordinary national school- 
houses, not yet opened, which will contain in the whole 62 separate 
schoolrooms. In addition to the ordinary national schools not yet 
built, there are in course of erection seven model scboolhouses of 
various kinds, containing in the whole 20 schoolrooms. When 
these 54 buildings shali have been completed, they will afford ac- 
commodation to 7,655 additional children. Of the above 47 grants 
for the erection of ordinary schoolhouses, 12 were awarded during 
the year 1860, involving liabilities to the amount of £2,982 15s. 7d. 
The number of schools struck off during the year 1860 was 98, of 
which 82 had been previously in operation, and nine had been sus- 
pended; the remaining seven were simply cases im which grants 
for building had from time to time been awarded, but for various rea- 
sons have now been cancelled.” 


ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY. 


Tue following review of the above-named work, by Professor Curry, 
appeared in a recent number of the London Morning Herald :— 


“ A remarkable work has just been brought out in Dublin, and 
as it is the only novelty at present fixing local attention, a line 
in reference to its character may not be out of place—the more 
especially as it ia likely to attract the notice of archzological stu- 
dents in England and elsewhere ; nor may less profound readers fail 
of deriving information from its pages, the variety of its contents 
being sufficiently ample to embrace a large range of differing tastes. 
The title of the book is ‘ Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient 
lrish History ;’ and, besides the detailed account which it furnishes 
of ancient Irish and other MS. (many of which, and the most 
valuable, were stowed away unnoticed in libraries, public and pri- 
vate, at home and abroad), it treats minutely of ancient historical 
and imaginative tales, of the remains of the early Christian period, 
of early ecclesiastical MSS., and of the so-called * prophecies.’ It is 
astonishing to what an extent the prophecy mania raged, and still 
rages, in Ireland. Amongst prophets whose predictions were be- 
lieved in with implicit faith were Conn, King of Ireland, surnamed 
of the Hundred Battles; Fionn M‘Cooil, the renowned chief of the 
Finnian heroes ; and other laymen of note in history and tradition 
—eo that the saints had not all the honour of inspiration to them- 
selves. Most of the prophecies were directed against the English 
sway in the country ; and such was the impression which the im- 
postures made upon the popular mind, that the English in their 
turn availed themselves of them to aid in establishing their autho- 
rity, and impressing the Irish with the notion that resistance to 
their power would be worse than futile. Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, did not 
disdain to stoop to this expedient.” 


—_— 


INSUFFICIENT WORKHOUSE ACCOMMODATION. 


AT a recent meeting of the Guardians of the South Dublin Union, 
a resolution to the following effect was proposed :—‘“‘ That in conse- 
quence of the want of accommodation in the school building, and 
the fact of some of the durmitory being occupied by the officers of 
the union, the plans for a new building, which had been submitted to 
the board, should be adopted.” ‘here was no seconder to this, and an 
amendment, duly seconded, was moved—‘‘ That the consideration 
of the matter be postponed for six months,” the speaker urging that 
the expense of the proposed building was too great, and that the 
ratepayers were too heavily taxed to bear any additional burden 
which was not absolutely necessary. Another amendment was then 
proposed—“ That a portion of the plan in question be approved,” 
but it was lost by a majority of 18 to 5. 
The first amendment was adopted. 
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THE MATER MISERICORDIZ HOSPITAL. 


TuouGcn we have on former occasions noticed the progress and 
features of the large pile of building for some time in course of 
erection at Eccles-street, in this city, and intended as an hospital 
to be presided over by the Sisters of the Order of Mercy, we may 
appropriately, on the occasion of the opening, which took place on 
the 24th ult., recur thereto and quote description from our conteni- 
porary the Freeman :— 

The principal or north-west facade, facing Eccles-street, is nearly 
300 feet in length, and is divided into five compartments by slightly 
projecting pavillions at the ends, and by a great central projection 
over 70 feet in length, having in the middle portion a recessed 
portico, with massive Ionic columns, 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
and forming together, with four adjoining pilasters, a frontispiece 
crowned by a great pediment, which overtops the rest of the build- 
ing. Behind this will be the cupola, rising 120 feet from the sur- 
face. ‘Two approaches to the ground floor lead into spacious wait- 
ing halls for out-patients of both sexes; opposite these are the ap- 
pruaches to the dispensary for out-patients; and on either side are 
doctors’ rooms, with private consulting rooms, ward dispensaries, 
&c.; and in the rere of all is a spacious laboratory, with all neces- 
sary accessories. Passing through the corridor right and left, tha 
temporary reception wards are approached, together with the bath- 
rooms for patients on entering. When the entire shall have been 
completed, the corridor referred to will pass round the entire build- 
ing, looking out on the enclosed quadrangle. On the wings on 
ground floor will be, on the male and female sides, spacious ward- 
rubes, fumigating rooms, hospital stores, heating apparatus, entrance 
halls and staircases from recreation grounds, servants’ rooms, and 
refectories, together with lifts for beds and for the prepared food for 
the patients. The rere of the ground floor will contain the great 
kitchen, 70 feet in length, the larder, stores, oven and bakehouse, 
Jaundry and drying-rooms, vapour Laths, together with a boiler and 
engine-rooms for raising water to the tanks on the roofs. The new 
water works bill will enable the architect to avoid the outlay ne- 
cessary for the pumping apparatus, and will also relieve the good 
Sisters from a great yearly tax in the expenditure required for the 
working of a steam pumping engine. The second floor is ap- 
proached by two circular stairs of moulded granite. Passing 
through the portico to the entrance hall, which is richly furnished 
with mosaic pavements, niches, pilasters and lofty domed ceiling, 
on either side are the public reception rooms great linen dispensary, 
accident wards, convalescent rooms, &c. The apartments on both 
the upper stories, will be used at present as general wards, until the 
completion of the entire building. As before observed, the corridor, 
twelve feet in width, with lofty groined ceilings, will branch round 
both wings, and will terminate in the chapel at rere. Opposite the 
entrance hall is the grand staircase, which requires to be seen to be 
fully appreciated ; behind the grand stairs and communicating with 
it is the beautiful apartment 50 feet by 34, adorned with Corinthian 
columns, and which is now used asa temporary chapel, to be ap- 
plied in future to the general public uses of the establishment. On 
either side of this apartment are cross corridors leading to the ope- 
ration wards, baths, &c., on both stories, and over it are the patho- 
logical museum and an operation theatre altogether unequalled in 
this country. On both wings in the upper stories will be the great 
wards for both sexes, extending, from front to rere, 330 feet, hav- 
ing in central projections the staircases, tisaneries, baths, closets, &c. 
In the rear of the building will be 28 spacious private rooms for 
‘pension patients, with central corridors terminating in the chapel, 
which will occupy the central portion of the rere of the building, 
and will be cruciform in plan, divided into nave and transepts, the 
latter of which will have aisles with arcades and lofty domed ceiling. 
The nave will be set apart asa choir for the community, and will 
communicate with the projected convent at rere by a corridor en- 
tered through a campanile, which will rise 90 feet above the sur- 
face, aud which will also form the vestibule of approach from the 
convent to the hospital wards, through two quadrantal corridors 
branching right and left. It is expected that the two upper stories 
when completed will give ample accommodation for 500 beds, and 
which, together with the ground floor, if used in a period of calamity, 
would give accommodation fur 700 beds. 

It is to be regretted that there is one drawback to the imposing 
appearance of the chaste and massive facade. An ugly excrescence 
rises from the roof behind the portico and causes disappointment in 
the minds of those who may be unaware of the causes. This ex- 
crescence is in fact the base of a cupola of pleasing and original de- 
sign, intended to be the grand crowning ornament of the building, 
and to serve not only as a clock and bell tower, but also to be in con- 
nection with the campanile at rere, the chief medium of ventilation. 


A proposition was made at a recent meeting of the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company to subscribe £21,000 to the construction 
of the Westport extension of the Great Northern and Western line, 
and was most unfavourably received. 


THE MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 


‘| On the principle of “ Better late than never,” we are glad to see, 


even at the last moment, some stir on the part of the Irish manu- 
facturing interests as regards the representation of their country in 
the Great Exhibition of 1862. The skill and industry of the Sister 
Isle furnished some excellent contributions to that of 1851, and per- 
haps no country in the world has progressed more in proportion 
during the decade which has since elapsed. Irishmen have become 
of late years more practically alive to their own interest than they 
were formerly, and it seems to us almost unaccountable that ‘such 
apathy should have been shown on the present occasion. A very 
extraordinary statement was made at the meeting of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society, which took place on Saturday, which, although it is not 
sufficient to account for the delay, may perhaps be taken as a curious 
illustration of the indifference prevailing in Ireland upon matters of 
material importance. The Lord Mayor of Dublin was asked to 
convene a meeting for the purpose of taking steps to secure some 
representation of Irish manufactures at the next World's Fair, and 
that functionary declined because he did not intend to be an exhi- 
bitor. The Lord Mayor of Dublin is, we believe, a cilk and poplin 
manufacturer, and it is of course a matter altogether for his private 
jadgment whether or not to exhibit the products of his manufac- 
tory. But his refusal, as Lord Mayor, to discharge what we must 
consider to be his duty, because asa private individual he had no 
direct interest in the matter, seems to be entirely inexcusable. As 
the chief magistrate of a city, interested to a considerable extent in 
manufacturing industry, it was, we should have thought, one of the 
incidents of his office to aid {n seeing a proper representation of that 
interest on an occasion so remarkable. Lord Mayors are in the 
habit of commencing and presiding at meetings relating to ques- 
tions much less germane to the interests with which they are ex 
officto supposed to be identified. Municipal functionaries are gene- 
rally believed to be the mouth-pieces of the community over which 
for certain purposes they preside. Surely the adequate representa- 
tion of the industrial art of Dublin and of Ireland was as im portant 
a matter for the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and one as worthy of his 
attention, as the Galway contract, in favour of which this very Lord 
Mayor appeared at the bar of the House of Commons some few 
months back. If Dublin is interested in steam-packet communica- 
tion with America, if it be essential to her material prosperity that 
& particular steam-packet company should be propped up by Go- 
vernment funds, it is of no less moment that the buyers of the world 
should see what she is capable of producing in the way of manufac- 
tures. A good “ stand” for his wares is highly prized by the shop- 
keeper, and it would be very extraordinary if Ireland were to reject 
that offered to her for productions in the Exhibition of 1862. We 
are glad to find from the tone of those who spoke at the recent 
meeting that the full importance of all this is now recognised. ‘The 
encouragement resulting from the last Great Exhibition will no 
doubt have a very perceptible effect upon the forthcoming one. Not 
merely in poplins, lace, linens, and other manufactures, which are 
peculiarly their own, bat in a great many walks of art, Ireland has 
achieved great eminence. In designing and ornamental carving the 
national cleverness has been conspicuously shown. The mineral 
productions of the country are remarkable; and in a great many 
branches of art Irishmen ought to occupy a foremost position. Be- 
fore the rest of the world we ourselves should be a little ashamed 
to see so important a part of the United Kingdom miserably repre- 
sented. It would look as if we had a Cinderella in the family, and 
we should feel it as a kind of reproach to us. People from abroad 
would hardly believe that she was a voluntary Cinderella. We do 
not wish to see her one. She is as clever, as handsome, and, if she 
pleases, can be as well «iressed as her two sisters, and we wish to 
present her in her most becoming toilette to all the princes and po- 
tentates who will be here in 1862.—Globe. 


ROMAN BRIDGES. 


Tue Roman bridges are described by Bergier, as possessing all the 
requisites met with in a modern bridge; they consisted of piers, 
arches, butments, carriage-ways, and raised banquettes or foot- 
paths separated from the road by a railing, and sometimes furnished’ 
with a cover to shelter passengers from the weather. Their solidity 
and proportions prove they must have been constructed on sound 
principles. 

The superintendence and care of bridges was always an important 
object with the Romans; it was at first committed to the priests, 
who thence obtained the name of pontijices ; afterwards it was given 
to the censors and curators of roads; and at last the emperors took 
it into their own hands. Inthe middle ages, the building of bridges 
was esteemed to be an act of religion; and about the close of the 
twelfth century, St. Benezet founded a regular order of bospitallers, 
under the denomination of pontifices, or bridge-builders, whose pro- 
vince it was to erect bridges, appoint ferries, and entertain travellers 
in hospitals built on the banks of rivers. 
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Of the bridges of antiquity, that built by Trajan across the Danube, 
near the town of Warbel, in Hungary, is allowed to have been the 
most magnificent. lt was destroyed by Adrain, but some of the 
piers may still be seen. 

‘The remains of a bridge, bearing as strong marks of ruined mag- 
nificence as any of antiquity, are to be met with at the bottom of a 
hill, on which the town of Narni is seated, on the road between 
Loretto and Rome. ‘This bridge was built by Augustus, to join two 
mountains, between which flows the river Nera, and to enable the 
inhabitants of Narni to pass on a level from one mountain to the 
other. It was of an extraordinary height, and its whole length, 
850 palms (637 feet). It consisted of four large unequal arches. 

The next considerable Roman work of this kind is the Pont du 
Garde, about three leagues from Nismes; which serves the double 
purpose of a bridge over the Gardon, and an aqueduct for supplying 
the people of Nismes with water. The bridge, which consists of six 
arches, is about 465 feet in length, and supports a second series of 
eleven arches, which are continued beyond the extremities of the 
bridge, and form a junction with the slope of the mountains on either 
side; it is about 780 feet long. Over these is a third series of 35 
arches, much smaller than those below, 850 feet in length, support- 
ing a canal on a level with the two mountains, along which the 
water is conveyed to Nismes by a continued aqueduct. This extra- 
ordinary edifice is built with very large stones, held together by 
iron cramps without cement. The whole height is 190 feet above 
the lower river. 

The bridge of S¢, Esprit, near Lyons, is of Roman origin, and has 
long been deemed one of the finest and boldest of the ancient bridges 
of France. Its whole length is upwards of 800 yards; it is very 
crooked, bends in several places, and makes many unequal angles, 
particularly in those parts where the river has the strongest current. 
The arches run from 15 to 20 fathoms in width. ‘The feet or bot- 
toms of the piers consist, in their lower parts, of several courses of 
footings jutting out like steps; and are each protected by two pedes- 
tals, projecting from them. Between the large arches are smaller 
apertures, like windows, reaching nearly to the tops of the pedestals, 
about the middle of the pier. This mode of construction was adop- 
ted with a view to break gradually the mighty force of the Rhone ; 
the several courses of steps, jutting out from the piers, oppose and 
break the stream by portions, and prevent it from operating with its 
whole force upon the fabric at once; and when the flood rises so 
high as to coverthe steps and pedestals, the small arches or win- 
dows, allow the water to pass freely, which otherwise would have 
choked in the upper part of the great arches, and endangered by 
their being forced up. 

The city of Valenza de Alcantara, in Spain, is celebrated for its 
ancient bridge over the Tajo, or Tagua about 25 miles from Madrid, 
built in the time of the Emperor Trajan; and, as appears from an 
inscription over one of its arches, by the people of Lusitania, who 
were assessed to defray the expense. It is 200 feet above the water, 
and though consisting of only six arches, is 670 feet in length, and 
28 in breadth. At the entrance of the bridge is a small chapel dug 
in the rock by the pagans, who dedicated it to Trajan; but when 
the Christians obtained possession, they consecrated it to St. Julian. 

Near the old town of Brioude, in the Lower Auvergne, or depart- 
ment of the Upper Loire, is a stupendous stone bridge, of one arch, 
the largest with which we are aquainted. It is attributed to the 
Romans, and stretches over the whole stream of the Allier. The 
extremeties of the arch rest on a natural rock, which occasions the 
spring on one side to be lower than on the other; it is formed of 
squared stones in two ranks ; the rest of the fabric is of rabble-work. 
The span of the arch is 181 feet; its greatest height, from the level 
oe the water to its intrados, 68 feet eight inches; and the bridge, 
13 feet. 
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ON THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS AND GROWTH OF 
TIMBER. 


Trees, and all other vegetable productions, are organized bodies, 
the constituent parts of which are resolvable into their original ele- 
mentary forms. 

The snorganic substances, which enter into the composition of 
every plant, and which are by its innate properties converted into 
its organized as well as inorganized components, are derived from 
the soil by the roots, or by parts performing analogous functions; 
and also from the atmosphere by the leaves. 

These substances may be primitive or secondary; that is, they are 
either in their primeval inorganic state, or they have returned to it 
from having once been organized, either as animals or vegetables. 

The elementary substances essential to all plants consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen ; but to these is frequently added nitrogen ; 
and sulphur, phosphorus, silica, soda, potass, lime, &., are also 
found in different parts of a fully-developed plant. Of all these 
inorganic substances, oxygen forms more than a third of the bulk, 
hydrogen a little more than one fifth, and nitrogen in varying 
quantity, but never much exceeding three per cent. 


.of potash, soda, lime, and magnesia. 


The saline or mineral conalituents of plants consist of the carbonates 
Sulphates and phosphates, of 
potash, soda, ammonia, lime, and magnesia, some chlorides and other 
substances which are derived from the soil and can be freed from 
the organic matters by the action of fire. 

Cheniists have reduced 1,000 lbs. weight of the several under- 
mentioned substances, all equally dry, to ash bv burning, with} the 
following results :—1,000 lbs. of elm timber, yieldinging 19 Ibs. of 
ash ; 1,000 Ibs. of poplar, 20 Ibs.; 1,000 Ibs. of willow, 44 Ibs ; 
1,000 lbs of beech, 14 to 6 Ibs.; 1,000 Ibs. of birch, 34 Ibs. ; 1,000 
Ibs. of oak, 2 Ibs. ; 1,000 lbs. of pine, 14 to 3 lbs; and 1,000 Ibs. 
of ash, 5 to 6 Ibs. 

It will be perceived from this list of substances, that trees require 
only a small proportion of mineral nutriment, from which circum- 
stance it has been doubted whether its presence be not merely acci- 
dental, but, from the constant and unvarying quantity of mineral 
matters found to exist in certain substances, this supposition does 
not appear to be well founded. Under the same circumstances it 
should be observed, that trees will succeed where corn and other 
vegetables, which require a greater proportion of mineral aliment, 
would naturally perish. 

If we examine the cross section of a tree, we shall find it to con- 

sist of three principal parts: the pith, the wood, and the bark. The 
wood and the inner bark consist of a number of vertical tubes which 
convey the juices or liquids, up and down, from the roots to the 
leaves. These tnbes are traversed by the medullary rays, which 
extend in straight lines from the centre to the circumference. The 
medullary rays connect the pith or cellular substance of the tree 
with the outer bark, and when they are cut in a sloping direction 
they produce the beautiful-varied appearance called jigure in the 
wood. 
From their bardness and cempactness the medullary rays may 
serve, in some measure, to resist the pressure of the accumulating 
annual rings, and to keep open the tubes for the passage of the sap 
in the interior of the tree for a longer period than if they did not 
exist. 

The important office of the leaves is to inhale the gaseous fond 
contained in the atmosphere; they are, in fact, an expansion of the 
twigs of the tree, and their bases the elongations of the tulutar 
vessels in the wood. The leaves are full of tubes or vessels, parti- 
cularly on their under sides, which comunicate with the inner bark. 
The sap ascends from the reots through the tubes or vessels of the 
wood, and is distributed in the woody fibres of the leaves, whence it 
is returned by the pores in the inner bark to the roots. In the day- 
time, the leaves absorb carbonic acid from the air, which becomes 
decomposed, and the oxygen given off, at night, this process is re- 
versed, although in a slower degree than in the former instance; 
about one-third of the entire quantity of carbon required by the tree 
is thus extracted fron the atmosphere As the sap descends, it 
forms another annual ring or layer of sapwood, and inner bark, by 
which the bulk or circumference of the tree is increased, and gues on 
increasing year after vear. By counting the number of these so- 
called annual rings, which are very distinct in some species, it is 
supposed the age of the tree can be ascertained ; but we are inclined 
to doubt this hypothesis, when we consider the immense number of 
rings in some trees which bear no comparison to the time they may 
be supposed to have been growing. Althouyh the sap of the tree is 
most active in the spring and during the period of vegetatiun, it has 
been ascertained that it is never altogether stationary, except during 
severe frusts. 

The annual rings present a great difference of character in differ- 
ent species of trees: in resinons woods, such as the cedar, larch, and 
pine, the rings are very distinct, while in the beech, and some others, 
they are so small as scarcely to be discerned. ‘They also differ in 
their structure in different woods: iu the softer kinds of woods their 
structure may be termed spongy, while in the oak, elm, and other 
closer-grained woods, they are hard, compact, and very distinct. 

The pith, which seems to perform an important part, like the 
marrow in bones, while the tree is young, appears afterwards to luse 
much of its office in the growing economy of the tree; for, as the 
inner layers or rings become indurated, and formed into heart-wood, 
the pith is nearly or altogether extinguished, and the tree in this 
state consists only of heart-wood, sap-wood, and bark. The sap- 
wood, becoming heart-wood, as the layers or rings increase, and 
the outer surface of the bark dries, perishes, and falls off. 

From the elasticity of the increasing rings, great pressure is ex- 
erted upon the heart-wood, which, when the trees becomes of con- 
siderable bulk, must materially, if not altogether, prevent the circu- 
lation of the sap in the inner portion of the tree; and, following this 
chain of reasoning, it might, we thiuk, be shown that the fres 
growth of a tree, and the full development of the leaves depend on 
the accelerated circulation of the sap, arising from this pressure 
through the whole area of the sap-wood, bark, and leaves, when the 
easily -compreased cellular substance of the pith has ceased to act. 

The tardy circulation of the sap in old trees arises either when the 
pressure has been removed by the tree becoming hollow, or when 
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the process of hardening has so far proceeded aa to bear nw proportion 
to the quantity of the sap-wood in which it is enveloped. The 
smallness of the leaves, and the short and stunted shouts, which are 
produced on the branches of old trees, or such as are said to have 
done growing, may thus be accounted for. When tho induration 
has reached its extreme limits, the pruper time hus arrived fur the 
tree to be cut down. 

The hardening of the sap-wood, and the consequent premature age 
of the tree, may arise from other circumstances than those of mere 
old age: ungenial climates and situations check the free circulation 
of the sap, and the new layers of wood and inner bark are thus im- 
perfectly formed, or greatly attenuated in substance. and the tree 
shows <!! the signs of age, at a period when, had it been reared 
under different circamstances, it would have still appeared young and 
vigorous. 

External accidents, by which water is adinitted into the solid sub- 
stance of the tree, projuce the same injurious though more rapid 
effect of rotting, and the consequent premature decay of otherwise 
valuable, sound, and flourishing trees. aa it is attributable to un- 
genial situations. Such accidents should be carefully guarded 
against, or, where they occur from sturms which break the branches, 
the best remedies should be speedily applied. 

Hedgerow timber is particularly exposed to injuries of various 
kinds, and the practice of planting valuable trees in such situations 
should be sparingly adopted, or altogether avoided. It has been the 
common practice to store hedgeruws with timber trees, as thick as 
chessmen on a board, to the mutual injury of the growing crops and 
the trees themselves ; while waste corners and pieces of ground, 
suitable for the treea and profitable only when planted, are left 
vacant in their native barrenness, although a wise Providence has 
so constituted the majority of trees, that they will flourish upon, and 
indeed prefer, situations that are altogether unfit fur the production 
of corn and other vegetables. 

if this fact remained unknown to our forefathers, when the science 
of chemistry was imperfectly understood, there is now no reason why 
we should continue a practice at once opposed to nature, experience, 
and science, attended as it is, moreover, by a constant loss in a pecu- 
piary point of view. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF GIOVANNI LORENZO BERNINT. 


Tus architect was born in 1598, and died in 1680. Hiv father, 
Pietro Bernini, a Florentine, was a painter and sculptor of more 
than common talents. Giovanni's first work in architecture was the 
great central altar of St: Peter's, remarkable for its twisted columns ; 
its novelty, singularity, and the difficulty of its execution surprised, 
and had many imitators. By desire of the Pope, he adorned with 
niches the four great piers which support the cupvla of St. Peter's. 
He was employed in the construction of the pilace Barberini, par- 
ticalarly iu that of the stairs, the great hall, and the principal front. 
The front has on the lower floor a Doric, very well understood; but 
the application of so many cornices, and the great arched windows, 
do not add to the beauty of the structure. The front of the Pro- 
paganda Fide is also the work of Bernini: that building threatened 
ruin, to prevent which he erected a battering basement, which in- 
creased at the same time both the beauty and strength of the strac- 
ture. Urban VIII. wishing to complete the front of St. Peter's, 
which, according to the design of Maderno, required, at its ex- 
tremities, two steeples, gave the commission to Bernini. He de- 
signed and executed the fine fountain of the Piazza Navona. For 
Prince Ludovisi, he begun a great palace, which in its principal 
front presented five faces; this edifice was afterwards converted 
juto a yvreat law-court, called Curia /nnocenziaua, one of the tinest 
palaces in Rome. Alexander VII. gave him many works to exe- 
cute, among which is the piazza before St. Peter's. By order of 
this Pope he planned many buildings, among which is remarkable, 
the palace of Santi Apostoli. The very elegant church, of an 
elliptic figure, of the Novitiate of the Jesuits, is likewise his. Louis 
XIV. and Colbert his minister, both admirers of the fine arts, or- 
dered Bernini to make drawings for the palace of the Louvre, for 
which building the first architects were stimulated ; these drawings 
pleased so much, that the monarch sent him his p-rtrait set in ems, 
and wrote very engaging letters to the Pope, and to Bernini him- 
self, that he might go to France to execute them. In consequence 
of which, though an old man, he left Rome, and went to Paris, 
where he was received as if the only man worthy to work for Louis 
XIV. When Bernini had seen the front of the Louvre, ty Perault, 
he said publicly that his coming to France was useless, where there 
were architecta of the first class. ‘This trait does more honour to 
Bernini than all his abilities asean architect. In fact, with regard 
to architecture, which he was sent principally for to France, he did 
nothing. He made the king's bust, and during the eight months he 
staid in France, he was paid at the rate of five pounls a day ; and 
received at last a gift of 50,000 crowns, and an annual pension of 
2,000, aud a pension for his son, whom he took with him, of 500. 


When he returnel to Rome, in gratitude to his Majesty, he made 
/an equestrian statue, which was plaved in Versailles. Under Pope 
| Clement 1X. he embellished the bridge of St. Angelu with an elegant 
iron balustrade. 
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| Large schools have been built at Moate, Co. Westmeath, adjoin- 
! ing the new convent heuse, erectet by the Sisters of Mercy. ‘The 
foundations are being prepared for a parish church in the Gothic 
stvle, and 78 feet in length by 31 in width ; comprehending nave 
‘and aisles, with an arcade of tive bays on either side. A tower, 126 
_ feet high, will be added. 
| A new school-house and dwelling for the Sisters of Charity are to 
_ be built at Caher. 
A new Protestant hall is to be erected in the town of Longford. 
Proposals were to have been Jodyed on 28th ult. 
| ‘The works on that portion of the Irish south-eastern line, in the 
i direction of Ballywilliam, are reported to be in a forward state. 

The Galway Harbour Commissioners have passed a resolution to 
select a site for a new graving-dock, and a committee of three have 
been appointed to give effect to the ol ject. 

Ihe church of Kenawley, Co. Fermanagh, is to be enlarged. Ar- 
chitects, Messrs. Welland & Gillespie, Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Various works are to be executed at the churches of Granard, 
Co. Longford, and Sellerna, Co. Galway. Same architects. 

' The following tenders for the construction of six of the new forts 
| on Portsduwn and its western approaches have been accepted by the 
| Government :—For Wallington, that by Messrs. Lee & Sons, Nine 
‘Elms, Vauxhall, Londen; fur Fareham and Newgate, that by 
Messrs. Wilson, Greut Suffolk-street, Borough, Loudon; and for 
Nelson, Suuthwick, and Wedley, that by Messrs. Treadwell, Parlia- 
ment-atreet, Westminster. 
| Tenders have been invited by the Corporation of the City of 
| Dublin for the loan of £300,000, required for their waterworks. 
No rate of interest is specified, leaving that to be fixed by the lenders. 
The security offered-to borrowers is of the most satisfactory charac- 
ter, and this view of it is vouched by the highest legal opinions. 
There can be no doubt but that the money will be easily obtained on 
such undeniable security as the ourporation cun offer.— Freeman. 


A novel tramway has been introduced near Newcastle. It con- 
sists of blucks of cast iron about 18 inches square and four in 
thickness, the surface being chequered with small oblong pieces pro- 
truding so as to give horses good footing, but net causing the 
slightest obstruction to the wh-els of vehicles. The blucks are laid 
upon a firm substratum of compost, and will be on a level with the 
other portions of the ruad. 

Mr. John Owens, of the Royal Engineer Branch of the War De- 
partinent in Ireland, has been presented with a handsome testi- 
monial, accompanied with a beautifully illuminated address, by the 
civil officers of the Koyal Engineer Department in the Dover dis- 
trict, where he was stationed since his return from foreign service 
in 1847 to the present year. The address congratulates Mr. Owens 
on his promotion to Dublin, and expresses the esteem and respect 
of those with whom he haa been for many years officially associated. 

One of the hewn stones remaining whole amid the ruins of Baal- 
bec is sixty-seven feet long, fourteen feet broad, and nine feet thick. 
Ita weight is about 560 tons. 

Mr. Alderman Cubitt, the head of the well known eminent build- 
ing firm of Cubitt & Co., and the present Lord Mayor of London, 
has been invited by a deputation of the City Liverymen, and an 
extensively signed requisition, to allow himself to be placed in no- 
wiination for the same office for 1861-62, when in ali probability, 
owing to the great decennial Exhibition then to take place, as also 
the Prince of Wales attaining his majority, he will be raised to the 
dignity of baronet. It is tuought, moreover, that for the latter rea- 
son, the Lord Mayor (Moylan) of Dublin will al-o have the same 
honour conferred on him, and the same ofticial in York likewise, the 
only three Lord Mayors in the kingdom. 

The attractions of Nice will be increased during the winter by an 
exhibition of the fine arts, which is to take place during the months 
of December and January. Preparations for it have already 
commenced. 

A recently published return shows that on the Ist of January, 
1860, the total value of telegraphic plant in France amounted to 
1,900,000fr. In 1858, it was 7,200,000fr., and in 1857, 5,900, 000fr. 
Total length of the wires on the Ist January, 1860, was 42,527 
kilometres (26,579 miles), to 38,422 in 1858, and 33,705 in 1857. 

Mi. Benson's Watcues.—"“ We have secn several watches from this well- 
known firm, and can speak with confidence of their exquisite workmanship 
aud artistic finish. They keep time with very great precision, and have been 


declared by competent judges to be well worth the money. Parties wishing 
them can be supplied through t'e post-office."— Glasgow Examiner, 


Benson's Hustrated Pamphlet, p st free for two stamps + descripiive of every 
construction of watch now made. Watcher site by pest to all parts af the glob. 


J. W. Benson, 3¢ and 34, Ludgate Mil, aud 46 aud 47, Cornhill, 
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Miscellaneous. 


Mrseum or Jnistt Inpustry —The distribution of prizes and 
certificates to students of this institution, and the opening of the 
session of 1861-62, will take place on the 3rd inst. at 84 p.m. The 
Jord Lieutenant will be present, and Sir Robert Kane, F.R.S., pre- 
sident. will deliver an inaugural address. 

SoutH Dusuin Penny Banx.—The following is the statement of 
accounts tor the week ending 23rd September, 1861:—number of 
depositors, 187; amount lodged, £26 Ils. 8d.: number of new 
accounts onened, 16: number of withdrawals, 82; amount with- 
drawn, £10 18s 10d.; total number of depositors since the 1st 
January, 1,689; total amount lodged since Ist January, £598 2s. 
4d.; balance in bank to credit of depositors, £303 3s. 

Ex.y Catunprau.—The reconstruction of the lantern of this 
cathedral, as a memorial of the lamented Dean Peacock, will be 
commenced ina few days, designs having been prepared by Mr. 
Gilbert “Scott. The intention of the friends of the late dean to 
enter on this work was announced some months since; but as the 
estimated expenditure was from £5,000 to £6,000, some difficulty 
has been experieneed in providing the requisite funds. Satfticient 
promises of support having, however, now been obtained to justify 
the commencement of operations, they will be prosecuted with 
energy, and Messrs, Freemau & Son, of Ely, will commence the 
erection of scaffolding, &c., next week. The new lantern, like the 
existing one, will be of sak cased with lead, but windows will be 
introduced harmonizing better with the rest of the buslding. Mr. 
1 Estiange, an amateur artist of considerable taste and skill, is pro- 
eceding with the paiuting of the ceiling of the nave, a series of 
gisautic medallions, representing the Creation and other scenes 
fron early Scripture history, being in course of execution. New 
school buildings for the choristers are also in progress. 

Bui.pine Ick Hovus:s.— T. J. B.,” Newtownmountkennedy, 
aska—* What is the best plan of building or making an ice house ? 
1 have built two in dfferent situations, filled them well, and in the 
following June have not found one pound of ice. IL hope to obtain 
some information from your numerous readers.” The s'te of the 
ice house has as much to do with the keeping of the ice as the build- 
ing of it; the site should be perfectly dry, and not exposed to the 
sun's rays at any time of the day. The well may then be sunk in 
the dry soil eight to ten feet deep, and built round with either stone 
or brick ; a drain with an air-tight trap should be made in the bot- 
tom. The wells may rise above the suiface about four feet, and the 
best roof is timber and thatch A passage should be made to the 
ice house e'ght or nine feet long, and have doors both to the ice 
chamber itself and the front of the passage. In such houses we have 
seen ice keep well throughont the sunimer. You will see an excel- 
lent ice house of the above description in your neighbourhood, at 
Bellvue, Delgany; the ice has never been known to fail in it.— 
Farmers’ Gazette. 

Corrack Watts Getting Greex.— ‘An Improver” asks— 
“What would you recommend for washing the walls of cottages, 
near the sea side, to prevent them getting green. (il paint is too 
expensive. I saw an advertisement for the style of thing in a Lon- 
dow paper some time ago, but cannot remember the direction.” —— 
Washing the walls down with vitriol and water mixed, so that the 
water may be tolerably acid to the taste, will destroy the green 
moss, and prevent it growing for some time —Jdid. 

Lucirer Ma1cuns.—Mr. Gore, a recent writer on this subject, 
gives some astonishing statistics respecting this branch of manufac- 
ture. The firm of Messrs. Dixon empluy 100 workmen, and gene- 
rally have on hand £8,000 or £10,000 worth of timber, Each 
week they consume one ton of sulphur and make 43,000,000 
matches, or 2,160,000,000 in the year. Keckoning the length ofa 
ma‘ch at two and a quarter inches, the total length of these would 
fur exceed the circumference of the earth. Another calculation has 
been made, that the whole length of waxed cotton wicks consumed 
every year by one London manufacturer in the production of 
“vestas.” woul: bo sufficient to reach from Ingland to America and 
back azain. ‘The magnitude of the figures relating to the Enylish 
manufacturer of matches is, however, insignificant when we turn to 
the Anstrian production. ‘wo makers alone, M. Pollak, at Vienna, 
and M. Fliceth, in Bohemia, produce the amazing uumber of 
44,800,000,900 matches vearly, consuming twenty tons of phos- 
phorus, and giving employment to 600 persons. ‘The low price at 
which these necessaries of life are produced is equally astonishing. 
M. Flirth s:lls his cheapest boxes at one penny per dozen, each 
containing eighty matches. Another mak«r sells the plain buxes 
at twopence per 100, and 1,490 matches for one farthing ; 
whilst a third muker sells a case of fifty boxes, each containing 100 
lucifera, for fourpence. The imports of matches into the United 
Kingdom are of the value of £60,000 yearly, representing the enor- 
mous number of 200,000,000 daily. ‘The daily consumption is 
50,609,000 more than the above number, or upwards of eight 
matches each day fur every individual in the kingdom. 


LITERATURE AND Ant.—The neighbourhood of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral has for centuries been the favorite haunt of. literature and the 
chosen abiding-place of booksellers. Old London-bridge used at one 
time to bear away the palm for bookshops; and the signs of ‘The 
Looking-glass,” * The King’s Head,” and “The Three Bibles,” are 
famous in bibliopolic annals. When the houses on the old bridge 
were pulled down, however, the ousted venders of learned wares 
rushed impetuously to Paternoster-row; and those who cculd not 
find room there ensconced themselve< in Amen-corner and Ave Maria- 
lane. Great are the cunscript ‘* Fathers of the Ruw ;” world-famed 
are such names as Longman, Whittaker, Blackwood, Blackie, and 
Van Voorst. Sweet are the odours of hot-pressed octavos, and gift- 
books bound in morroco by Hayday. Much sweeter would those 
odours be were it not for that abominable stench which for any time 
this half century has issued from the tallow-melters, whose factory 
has been permitted to render oleuginous and wellnigh unbearable the 
approaches to St. Paul's and “ Learning's long lane.” The “ Row” 
has been in a blaze: a tremendous conflagration has swallowed up 
tonsof tallow, illustrated works in quires, volumes bound and volumes 
in boards, newspapers, periodicals, ledgers, and daybooks; besides 
imperilling the costly stock of silks belonging to one of the great 
“drapiers of Paul's-churchyard.”Imperilling silks, do we say? 
Why, was not Wren's great dome in danger too? What an in- 
cineration we might have had! Remember that the framework of 
the cupola is of wood ; remember that the amount of woodwork in 
the stalls of the chuir—in the organ-loft ; remember the vast thorough 
draughts for the flames to rush through that would have been 
afforded by the luge emptiness of our must magnificert and most 
naked cathedral. Literature has suffered to some extent by the fire 
in Faternoster-row ; but what an irreparuble loss might Art have 
suffered had the cruel fiames crept up to the pediments and architraves 
of Wren’s great work! Surely it is time fur Paternoster-row and 
the congeries of nasty, stragyling, fire-breeding Janes and alleys 
between Little Britain and the Old Bailey, to be pulled down. Soine 
of these days it will be to late to cry “ Wolf!” and the cathedral 
may have gone by the buard through sheer inertia aud parsimony 
on the part of authority. By judicious demolitions a noble s; ace 
might be cleared on the western and nortbern side of St. Paul’s—a 
space which would give us reason to be ashamed when we compared 
it with the Parvis Notre Dame at Puris, or the Izaak’s Ploschad at 
St. Petersburg. On the north and the west our Blackwoods and 
Blackies erect palaces fur boukselling jsurposes as sumptuouas s those 
of the Pawsons and other great Manchester warehousemen, on the 
southern side. Item: this is not the first time that learning has 
been in the fiery furnace in the same neizhbourhood. In the old 
times the bouksellers used to keep their “ back stocks” in the vaults 
of St. Paul's; and twice running, at the partial cremation of the 
cathedral in James I.'s time, and at its total destruction in Charles 
I1.'s reign, the bouksellers’ stocks were burned. There were no 
illustrated editions * Lallah Rookh” in those days, but, then, there 
were no comfortable policies of insurance to cover the luss of any 
amount of ‘ back stock.”— Illustrated London News. 

Manocany.—A hundred and fifty years ago this wood was 
almost unknown to English commerce. In 1724, the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II., ordered the staircase of Marble-hall, 
Twickenham, to be constructed of mahogany, which was perhaps its 
first application to home embellishment. In the same year a West 
Indian captain sent a few planks to Dr. Gibbon, who was erecting 
a house in King-street, Covent Garden. The wood being too hard 
fur the carpenters’ tools, it was laid aside as lumber; but when the 
house was finished a caubinet-maker was engaged to make some 
neesssary furniture, and seeking among the stuff in the yard for wood 
suitable for the purpose, he found the foreign planks; his tools being 
somewhat sharper than those of the carpenter, he met with more 
success, and the first article made from the mahogany of Jamaica 
was a cand!e-box for the doctor's kitchen. This was so much ad- 
mired that Wovlaston, the cabinet-maker, was instructed to make a 
boreau for the drawing-room. ‘The bureau became famous, and 
people of tuste came purposely to see it. Woolaston made a furtune, 
as it became the fashion to sit on chairs, and to dine off tables of 
mahogany.—Our English Heme 

Exibition at FLorKNCK.—The most successful department of 
this under-aking is said to be the sculpture gallery, in which Magni, 
of Milan, has two clever groups of “A Girl feeding a Goat with 
Grapes,” and “A Young Lady in a Swing,” worked by a small boy, 
probably Cupid, from his contempt of garments, though he hus no 
wings. Mr. Power, the American sculptor in Florence, has repeated 
his subject of “ A Boy with a Shell to his Ear.” There is au ex- 
cellent “Sleeping Ishmael,” “Eve with the Apple,” a ‘ Boy 
Asleep, with his hand on a dog’s head, and a new “ living Gladia- 
tor.” In alabaster vases and statuettes Barbetti of Florence bears 
the palm. There is a bronze repetition of the “ Castaway,” the 
statue of the London Exhibition in Trafalgar-square last summer. 
A pair of magnificent carved doors in wood, also by Barbetti, and 
some ivory carvings by Giusti, of Sivna, staud at the end of this 
gallery. 
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Patent Heniocrapisc Paintinc.—The objsct of this invention 
is to extend the application of photography, by substituting for the 
salts of silver (used in the ornlinary printing of a photograph) an im- 
perishable and cheap material, ‘ printers’ ink,” and printing the im- 
pression at the printing press now in use, thereby, rapidity of pro- 
duction, and, consequently, cheapness, will be the result. 

Tue Workisc Powrr oF Coau.—Professor Rogers eatimates 
that nearly one-sixth of the total annual produce of our coal mines 
is used for the production of mechanical power alone, from which a 
power equal to that of 66,000,000 able bodied men is obtained. 
Each acre of a seam yielding three feet of pure fuel is equal.to about 
5,000 tons, and possesses a reserve of mechanical strength equal to 
the labour of 1,600 men during their whole life; and each square 
wile of that same bed contains 8,000,000 tons of fuel, which is equal 
to 1,000,000 men labouring through twenty years of their ripe 
streng:h. Upon the same calculation. the total annual coal pro- 
duction of the United Kingdom (65,000,000 tons) is equal to the 
strength of 400,000,000 strong men, or more thau double the num- 
ber 0° adult males now upon the globe. 

Amenican Rareways.—In the United S:ates no train is allowed 
to leave a station until the preceding train has Icft the station 
beyond. The engine driver and stoker have a kind of roof over 
their heads which protects them from the weather, and enables them 
more conveniently to look out ahead. A cord connected with the 
engine-‘ell runs throagh every carriage. The breaking of axles 
on sharp curves is provided against by the use of [issel's patent 
truek. Every passenger carriage will hold about sixty people, and 
is furnished, with velvet or plush spring seats, while the floors are 
covered with oil cloth. The backs of the seatshave circular pivots 
by which thay can be so adjusted that passengers can ride with 
their faces or their backs to the engine. he cirriages have a filter 
containing iced water to enable passengers to quench their thirst; 
and if these filters are not prov:ded, waiters attend to the passen- 
g:rs and furnish water gratis. Boys are allowed to travel by trains 
to s:ll lemonade. Almost every train has one or two dressing- 
rooms attached to it. In winter a lighted stove is in every car- 
riage. On many railways there are sleeping carriages, which con- 
tain comfortable couches. . A smoking carriage is attached to every 
train. A special carriage for passengers’ luggage is provided, and 
nothing is given out without a counter check. 

To PrrservE Cut Fiowers.— Most people Jike to to preserve 
bouquets of natural flowers. Many methods have been recom- 
roended, but they fall short of the object to be attained. In short, 
the water becomes putrid, and is obliged to be renewel at least once 
a day, without checking the alteration of the flowers, which com- 
mence soon after their separation from the plant. The following 


method, which has completely succeeded, conxists in introducing a. 


spoonful, more or less, of powdered charcoal in the water contained 
in the vessel, and immersing the lower extremity of the stems of 
the flowers in the charcoal. By this proceeding the most beautiful 
resul's are oltaire|, as the flowers are preserved without sensible 
alteration, without it being necessary to renew either the water or 
the charcoal, or by giving them any other attention. ‘Ihe water is 
preserved quite clear in the vessel.— Cottage Gardener. 

Tuk New Lisrary in THE Mippie Teavie.—The benchers 
of the Middle Temple are busy :waking preparation for the inau- 
gural ceremonies attendant on the public opening of their hand- 
eome new library. They are intended to take place in the early 
portion of this month; and it is stated that his Roval Highness 
_the Prince of Walesa will take a leading part in the ceremonial. 
It is intended to make his Koyal Highness an honorary bencher on 
the occasion. 


Coat Imports ann Manuracrures.—The Belfast Newsletter 
has the following:—“ To judge of the rate of our local manufac- 
turing production by the importation of coals at Belfast—usually 
considered a fair test—it would seem to have been somewhat greater 
since the commencement of the present year than during the corres- 
ponding perio tl in 1860, inasmuch as the coal import this year up to 
the present time shows an excess of 10,385 tons, It is certain that 
our epinning mills, weaving factories, printing and bleaching works, 
&c., have their engines running longer time than in the majority of 
cases of those on the other side of the Channel; but we are certain 
that the increase in the arrivals of coals at this port must for once be 
otherwise nccounted for than by any conjectural extension of manu- 
facture. We know that, on the contrary, there has been a consider- 
able falling off in production, as cowpared with last year.” 

Spanisu Rattways.—Agents of the Spanish Government are now 
in the neighbeurhood of Birmingham, endeavouring to negotiate for 
the supply of iron rails to the extent of 12,000 tons, besides about 
50 locomotive engines and some 600 railway carriages. The nature 
and extent of the trade of Birmingham with Spain is now of con- 
siderable local importance, there being strong indications that the 
Spanish Government will become large customers for railway engines 
and carriages. During the first seven months of the present year 
Spain has taken an increaved quantity of English machinery, be- 
sides coal, culm, and other articles. 

MArkIALs FOR Parsr.—Flax holds the first place among the 
fires, which, from their strength, flexibility, and other practical 
qualities, are fittest forthe manufacture of paper. Flax has hitherto 
been grown in India in large quantities, but almost entirely fur the 
sake of the seed. Various means have, from time to time, been used 
to extend the cultivation of this useful plant in India, and it has 
been produced in the Punjab of a quality equal to that of the best 
kinds received from Russia. ‘The plant which stands next to flax 
for the quality of its fibre, is the rheca of Assam and other parts of 
India. This plant grows to a height from three to four feet, and 
being a p3rennial, the expense of cultivation is less than that of 
most plants. It will bear cutting down three times in a season; 
the first crop vielding course, the second and third fine fibres Prob- 
ably about ten per cent. of useful fibres may be extracted from the 
stems of this plant. The Neilgberry mettle, the muidar, the well- 
known jute of commerce, the sufet, Lariala, the ambaree, the hemp, 
the sunn, the jettee, the pine apple, the meorva, the agave-Ameri- 
cana, the fournuaya gizantea, the plaintain, the yuaca gloricsa, the 
phornium tenax, or New Zealand flax, &c, may also may be em- 
ployed for the same purpose. All these, except the last enumerated, 
are indigenous to India, and contain fibres which may be more or 
less usefully applied to the manufacture of paper, and to textile 
fabrics. 
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TENDERS 


For Building Protestant Hall, Longford, according to plans, &c. Se Mr, James 
Bell, jun., architect. 


Halligan rr Ee ‘s oo £1,430 0 0 
M'Clan & Co. .. ve ss e 1,420 0 0 
John Mullin (accepted)  .. os 1,400 10 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. Brothers. London (Cannot positively ascertain; believe Clonmel; under 
cover to the architect named, will find him); J. P. (Always glad to receive from 
country readers authentic intelligence of new works In their localities). 

{in reply to several queries respecting tie prop sed asyluma, we hear that 
nothing definite has been arranged yct. There may be a competition —Ep.) 


TBE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, | R OYA 


L DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
ART EXHIBITION, 1861. 


FENDERS AND FIRE IRONS. 
EDMUNDSON anp CO. call at- 


SOUTH KRNSINGTON MU~EKUM, W. 
APDITIONAL PRIZES. 

Two Prizes of £5 5s. each (given by Mr. MacColla) 
are offered by the Council of the Architectural Mu- 
#:um fur Desicns for Gori.t: and CLassic T.LE Pavg- 
MENTS. 

The competitions, already advertised, for Stow. 
and Woop Carvine, MoOveLitine, Metal Work, 
Patxtev Grass, and CoLoukeb Decoration, wre still 
open. 

For particulars apply to the Attendant in the Gal- 
lery of the Architectural Museum; at the Offices of 
“The Builder” and * Building News;” or by letter 
to the Honorary Secretary, at 13, Strutford-place, W. 

A. J. B. BER 8' 0:0 Hopg, President. 
Guo. GILBERT Scort, Treasurer. 
JoskpH Crakkr, Hun. Sec. 


IFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Tar Heap Oreicg ror Inkcany hes been Removed 
from No. 60, Upper Sackville-street to TeMrugaky 
Premisns at 

No. 57, DAME-STREET, DUBLIN, 
during the Erectlon of Tue Association's New 
Bumvines, Nv. 40 and 41, Dame-strect. 
THOMAS MACKIE, Secretary. 


EVERY DAY, 10 o'clock to 5 o'c‘ock,. and every 
EVENING (except Saturday). 7.30 o'clock to 14 
o'clock. Admission SIXPENCE, except on FRI- 
DAYS, when the Charge will be One Shilling. 


| OYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
ART EXHIBITION, 1861. 

By Permission of the Colonels Commanding and 

the Ofticers of the severn] Regiments, 
MILITARY BANDS 
Will Perform during this Week as follows:— 

Staite (this) EVENING, Ist October, 87th R. L 

Fusihers. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 2nd October, Ist Bat. 

tallion Rifle Brigude. 
THURSDAY EVENING, 8rd October, 11th Hussars. 
FRIDAY EVENING, 4th October, loth K. Hussars 


THE PUGIN MEMORIAL 


«Pugin Travelling Fund).—The donations now 
amount to abont £1,100. At leust £1,500 will be 
requ:red. Contribations are eurnestly solicited, 
and will be received by 

J. ren 18, Stratford anaes — 


T, Bure $0, Welbeck atseen, W. f Hon. Sect 


e tention to their beautiful new designs in the 
above. Thiey alan invite inspection of the following, 
being a few ofthe leading articles comprised in their 
Stock of House Furnishing Irunmongery, viz.:— 


Drawingroom Grates. Kitchen Ranges, 
Warrunted Table Cudery, 
Electro plated Forks and Spoons, 
Electro-plute Tea and Coffve Sets, &c. 
Dish Covers, Tea Trays, Bronzed Tea Urns, 
Moderateur Lamps, 
Iron Bedsteads, with Bedding, 
Baths, Gasaliers, Hall Lamps. Gas Brackets, éc. 
J. E.and Co. are Agents for Milner’s Fire Proof 
Safes, Bradfurd's- Washing Machines, 4c. 


Ironmongery, Gos-Fitting, and Gas Apparatus 
Establishment, 


84, 85, AND 86, CAPEL-STREET, DUBLIN. 


RON CASTINGS —Castines of 
every description for Gus and Water Companics, 
Millwrights, Builders, Plumbers, &c., made at 
SEVILLE IRON WORKS, SEVILLE-PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


_ 
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i vere PUD ts SUCHrUy ee rrevaite cvets ™ Sanna 


\ oo iE 2 ||| PATENT SELF-COILING REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 


FOR SILOP FRONTS AND PRIVATE HOUSES. 


THE MOST SIMPLE, SECURE, AND CHEAP SHUTTER 
EXTANT, 


In Wood, Steel, or Iron, 23. 6d., 3s. 6d., end 5s. per Foot super. 


The Engraving represents the Shutters heing opened without the 
uid of Machinery of ay description. 


ia ll i a “Sf _ BRASS SASII-BARS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &c., &. 


ey rm a age! a... 
oS | To Her Majesty's Board of Works. 


15. GATE-ST., LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. ~ 


encaitiusdueenns 
Ast 
| PAB 


FLAT LEAD, WINDOW, AND PATENT METAL SASH MANUFACTORY, 
107 & 103, MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Dike Ge: 2h. Bits es 


Reg to inform parties requiring the above, that they have erected EXTENSIVE MACHINERY for facilitating the exeen- 
tion of SFAINED GLASS, and are now prepared to furnish all descriptions of Work fully 50 per Cent. lower than 
any other House in Dub‘in, also of superior Designs and Finish, and respectfully invite an inspection of their Patterns, 


PANES, per Foot super. s. d BORDERS, per Foot Lineal. & d. 

White Enamelled Ground and Clear Ornament 0 8 | White Enamelied Ground & Clear Ornament nares 3 
Ditto, richly coloured —.. ay. OLS Ie Ditto, coloured =, Pie 
Enamelled Flocked Patterns for. obscuring the Ruby Ground, with Br ight Ornument . oe ee : 8 
view, suited for Water-closets R Peas (ae Ditto, Blue ee és ss se ee 6 
Ornamental Enamelled White I’ anelled ca O29 | tusettes, from... oa ee ° 1 


Embossed Patterns on Ruby and Blue, with Bright O.na nents—a new and beautiful Deserintiog of Work for Pants in 
Doors Quurries and all other Descriptions of Ornamental Stained Glass, suited for Eeclesiastical and Domestic use. Kuby 
and Green Signal Lights. and all descriptions of Bent Glasses for Carriage and Car Lamps, in Steck and to order. 


SAUNDERS’ PATENT KITCHEN RANGE. 


ECONOMY OF FCET. 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 
PERFECTION IN COOKING. 

TuHis Patent Range is a perfect combination of 
the open fire and hot-hearth, and possess:s 
nuny advantages that are not obtained tn any 
other Cooking «Apparatus. The roasting is per- 
formed in a newly constructed roasting sercen, 
f‘undin a bena fele manner before an open fire 
(meat buked in an oven is well known to te 
unwholesome and objectionable), The fire box 
which contains the fuel has two open firas—one 
in front of the Range, and the other quite visible 
in the roasting screen opposite the meat ronst- 
ing; it is also constructed Lo consume the greater 
portion of its own smoke, which passes through 
red-hot orifices surrounding the flre-box, and 
escapes in a bright flame under the hot-plate, 
boiler, and ovens. giving off all the heat duc to 
perfect comlustion, acting as a certain cure for 
a smoky chimney, and effecting the greatest 

. rh, = economy of heat und a — 
on “thy, The roasting screen is conve e intu a 
. jini ey is baiting oven by inserting a sliding plate made 
|e or that purpose. 
This Patent Range is either fitted with a 
bottle jack, which gives the meat the natural 
rotury motion before the open fire (as shown in 
the above drawing). or is supplied with the usual 
railed iron stand and double dripping pare = It 
Wilt : Yee JN ! : is nade in various sizes and forma, and contains 
\) — seer Mey. ae itty all the necessary requirements of a perfect Couk- 
Hi ing Apparatus. 
RNumerous highly respectable refirences can 


MTT ~ ; po AGH 
bad tii yeg y bi — i ‘ ee IK ] st \. be given to parties having th is range in use, and 
Wsiessettosts ruse ill armsiss == 1 Hi HN 6 ia i every information cin be obtained fon 


“e All) 
. ee Pe THE PATENTEE & MANUFACTURER, 


JOSEPH SAUNDERS, Housefurnishing =F Manufacturing Ironmonger, 
83, DAME-STREET, DUDLIN. 


> 


GQhe Dublin Rrulder. 


Vot. ITL—No. 44. 


SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


. ETURNING to oue occasional biographies of eminent 
r deceased architects, the subject of this sketch claiins special 


notice, and may fairly be regarded as second to none of any 
of the celebrities contemporaneous with him in the last century, 
and born ef British parents. Wiiliam Chambers is said to have 
been descended from an ancient family in Scotland, Barons of Tartas 
in France, and possessed of property at Ripon in Yorkshire, but was 
by birth a Swede, having made his entry into the world in Stock- 
holm, whither his parents, partly for mercantile pursuits and partly 
relative to the recovery of a sum of money advanced bv an ancestor 
to a former king, had repaired some years previously. The boy 
William, lbowever, was sent te England very young, and in York- 
shire received his education, which does not seem to have been im- 
portant, as when but a mere fad he made voyages in a mercautile 
capacity to the East Indies and China, imbibing in the latter place 
a fancy for its characteristic architecture which he subsequently 
turned practically to account. His present occupation, however, 
mot proving congenial to his feelings, he determined on an expedition 
to Italy to cultivate the muses, and remained there fur some time 
engaged in studying architecture from the remains of antiquity— 
the substantial memorials of the genius of the great masters, 
Michael Angelo, Palladio, Scamozzi, &c., &c. At the age of 18, 
young Chambers returned to London to pursue architecture as a 
profession, and, ‘through the medium of a private friend, Mr. John 
Carr of York, became introduced to Lord Bute, whose influence 
subsequently procured him the appointment of drawing-master to 
the Prince ef Wales, afterwards King George III., and finally he 
became chief architect to that monarch. Next we find him honored 
with the commands of royalty to lay out the grounds at Kew, for 
which purpose he designed buildings and temples in European and 
Asiatic styles; engravings of which were published, as the author 
informs us, ‘‘ by,Royal bounty.” Mr. Chambers became Comptroller 
at the’ Office of Works, and subsequently succeeded Whitshed Reene 
as surveyor general, About this time the project of building a 
bridge at Blackfriars was in contemplation, and a competition—in 
which the subject of our memoir unsuccessfully joined—took place 
therefore, resuliiag in favour of the designs furnished by Mr. Mylne. 
The establishment of the Royal Academy of Arts in London in 
1768 was mainly due to the exertions of Me. Chambers, who filled 
the first treasurership of that Institution under the Presidency of 
Sic Joshua Reynolds. In 1771 the King of Sweden conferred on 
Mr. Chambers the order of the ‘‘ Polar Star,” and King George the 
honor of Knighthood, from which period we style him, as is right, 
Sir William Chambers. 

Amongst the numerous works of this great architect, Somerset 
House is about the most remarkable for symmetry and beauty of 
design, but he was also engaged throughout the kingdo-n by various 
noblemen and gentlemen—viz., Lord Clive, the Earl of Besborough, 
for whom he built a villa at Reehampton, in Surrey, with a portico 
singularly correct and elegant; Lord Abercorn, a mansion at Dud- 
dingston, near Edinburgh ; the Earl of Wilton, Wilton, near Salis- 
bury; Lord Charlemont, the beautiful marble casino at Marino, 
near this city, &c. Sir William associated with, and was much 
esteemed by the celebrities of the time, comprising Goldsmith, John- 
son, Garrick, Reynolds, and others, and occasionally visited with 
his professional brethren a elub called the Architects’ Society, which 
met at “the Thatched-house” Tavern. A fatal malady—asthma 
— seized upon him, and for some time previous to his death he had 
to adopt artificial means of breathing; but death ultimately re- 
leased him from his sufferings on the 8th of May, 1796, in the 71st 
year of his age, and he was iaterred with all honours in Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. James Gandon, the eminent architect of our Custom- 
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house, Four Courts, western portico of the Bank, Queen's Inns, &c., 
and editor of the fourth and fifth volumes of “ Vitruvius Brit- 
tanicus,” was pupil of Sir William Chambers, as also was Mr. Edwd. 
Stevens, who died in Rome in 1776, Mr. John Yenn, Thomas Hard- 
wick, and Robert Browne. 


ARMOUR PLATES.® 


In presenting this paper to you, I would e-;.-cially guard myself 
against any undue merit or aysumption, aud rather rest the justifi- 
cation upon a desire to provoke discussion of this institution, feel- 
ing that i¢ is necessary some attempt should be made to render this 
important manufacture of thick plates perfect, that we may send 
forth to meet the enemy, not the wooden walls of old England, but 
impregnable iron, and iron-cased vessels which may defy them; and 
it is by our meeting together thus, and freely discussing such sub- 
jects, that greater perfection in the arts and manufactures are arrived 
at. Wecannot but feel that this is a remarkable period —it is one, 
not of private competition, but a competition of nations, and we 
must feel that, having entered ourselves and made a fair start in 
this great national race of competition, we are bound to lay our 
heads together and to take care we, beyond all question, win the . 
race. 
“ Engiand must ever rule the waves.” 

Before proceeding further, it may be at least interesting to re- 
fresh our minds with a slight historical sketch of ‘Iron and its 
manufactures,” and we shall endeavour to do so in a concise man- 
ner :— 

Dr. Ure remarks —" Iron is capable of being cast or wrought into 
any form; of being drawn into wire of the finest texture and of any 
length, and of being formed into plates and shects, which may be bent 
to carry out our constructions and to fulfil all our wants, even to 
caprice.” Iron is of equal use to the arts, to agriculture, and to 
warfare; from a neele to the scythe, frum the ploughshare, watch- 
spring, sword, or the cannon, to pipes and conduits for the convey- 
ance of gas or water to supply our towns and cities with these modern 
luxuries, and other its general application for our intellectual ad- 
vancement. There, however, is uo doubt that the working of irun 
has been known from the earliest period. We find it said of the 
Cyclops working at the forges of Etna— 

“The workmen litt their arms in tarn with mighty force.” 

Did time permit I know of no snbject that would create a greater 
interest than to trace the gradual advances which have been made 
from the earliest period to the present time. ‘To start with the re- 
duction of iron, and its general adoption to the wants of man, or to 
examine the changes that have taken place in the process of its 
manufacture, from the calcination and smelting of the ores to the 
puddling, forging, and finishing of wrouglit-iron ; and I cannot bue 
feel that our social condition, commercial prosperity, and mechanical 
position are due more to the geological structure of our island than 
to the high moral qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race. We have the 
physical advantages arising from our stores of metallic ores, lime- 
stone, coal, and other mingrals, which enable us to supply not only 
our own wants, but to minister to those of others; and I cannot 
bat refer to that passage of Scripture happily applied to describe the 
blessings which such a peculiar position as ours confers on its people. 
In Deut. viii. 9, we read— 

“A land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness; thou shalt rot 


‘lack anything in it—a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hi.ls thou 


mayest dig brass.” 

There cannot be a doubt that the present position is a remarkable 
and peculiar one for the iron manufacturer. He finds the oes in ex- 
haustless abundance, interstratified usually with the coal and moun- 
tain limestone necessary for their reduction, and in few countries do 
these essential materials occur in such abundance, or so near to- 
gether as to give large and profitable productions. We find that 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the art of casting 
iron had arrived at a considerable degree of perfection, and we find 
extant the remains of blast. furnaces which furmerly belonged to the 
kings of England. Mr. Mushet has attempted to deduce the period 
of the erection of two of these furnaces in the Forest of Dean to have 
been about 1550, in the time of Edward VI. Now up to this period, 
wood calcined, known as charcoal, was the only material employed 
in smelting, but the large consumption of this material created a 
scarcity and gave a check to the iron manufacturer, which was in- 
creased by special Act of Parliament, prohibiting the cutting down 
of wood for such purposes, and exempting only the forests of Sussex 
from its general decree. Hence at this time the blast furnaces of 
the country decreased three-fourths, and the production, which whs 
in 1740 from 180,000 to 200,000 tons, reduced to about 18,000 
tons. 

We find in 1621 James J. caused the Great Seal to be affixed to 
letters patent, granting to the then Lord Dudley power to ase pit- 


© From a paper read by Mr. Thomas W. Rumble, C.E., before the Society 
of Engineers. 
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coal in the m:n ifacture of iron, and it appears his lordship was only 
able at this time to make about three tons per week; and we find 
about the year 1760 that Smeaton was the first to introduce great 
improvements in the blast by substituting Jarge cylinders with 
closely fitting pistons for the bellows. 

It is to such men a3 Smeaton, ‘Truran, Crane, Calvert, Neilson, 
Rogers, an others, we owe our present position in reference to the 
manufacture of crude piz-iron; but among other names that stand 
p @-emineut in the manufacture of wrought-iron, we must not furyet 
that of Henry Cort, a man who expended £20,000 in perfecting his 
inveitions for the pudidling and rolling of iron into bars and sections. 
When we consider his inventions have conferred an amount of wealth 
on this country equal to six hundred millions sterling, and work to 
no less than six hundred thousand of the working population, we 
ha ’e :eason, indeed, to p!ace his name prominently in the list of 
great ben>factors to this country. Again, the pen would fail to con- 
vey the boon that has heen conferred upon the manufacture and 
people by those men who have brought to the present perfection our 
tilts, steam-hammers, bloom compressing machines, shears, and 
other mechanical contrivances, giving increased power, and enabling 
us to produce and give to the world the greatest possible results and 

" advantages at the smallest possible cost, and thus to open out the 
stores of a merciful Providence to additional myriads of our fellow 
mortals. 

It is quite unnecessary here to run through a recapitulation, or 
to touch upon the miny improvements that have taken place, or 
even toenter upon that popular controversial subject * the utilisa- 
tion of the waste or gaseous products froin the blast furnaces.” It 
does not come within my province, and I leave it for the abler pens 
of my brother members of this institution to do it that justice the 
subject deserve. 

In viewing the strength of iron as a material little can hore be 
sail. Important progress has of late been made in the adoption by 
practical men of correct princip!es as to the action of the particles of 
a beam in resisting fracture, the knowledge of which principles had 
formerly been coufined to a few mathematicians. ‘They relate chiefly 
to the action of the straining force, and its combination with that of 
the bending force, which latter, at one time, was the only circum- 
stunce consitlered. Qne of their results is, that the neutral axis of 
a bean, as it is called, is not, as it used to be described, a place of 
no strain on the particles, but it is truly a place where, although the 
strain in a horizontal direction, due to the bending force, is nothing, 
the strain due to the shearing force is a maximum, and consists in a 
tension in one diagonal direction, and a compression in anuther, each 
making an angle of 45 deg. with the horizon. 

The late Robert Stephensou, when referring to this fact, proposed 
a very ingenious method of improving it experimentally. On the 
one side of an unloaded beam he caused a series of small circles to be 
flrawn ; when the beam was luaded, each one of those circles be- 
cume an ellipse, whose diameters were measured, and found that 
near the upper side of the beam each ellipse had its longer axis ver- 
tical, and its shorter axis horizontal, and thar near the lower side of 
the beam it was the reverse, for the shorter axis was vertical and its 
longer axis horizontal; and that at the neutral axis of the beam 
each ellipse had its longer and shorter axis stoping at an angle of 
45 deg. Without going further into the matter, or considering in 
detail the various strains uf tortion, tension, or compression, it may 
be as well to give the mean of some reliable experiments upon iron 
and wood. Now, the tensile strength of iron plates is found to be 
about, say, 69,000 lbs. per square inch, and that of wood as fol- 


lows : — 


ahs Oes pester 17,900 Tbs 2°94 
Fit weccceceess Hag ta, f Showing | 2g | times the 
Beech. ese. 11.500 Ibs, ron to be 4°34 stronger. 
Oak .. vs cose. 10,000 ]bs. 500 


So that malleable jron plates are five times stronger than oak in 
teusion, or that strain bending to pull them apart. And another 
point worthy of notice is, that we find the strength of iron plates to 
resist indentation or pressure by a blunt instrument with a hemis- 
pherical end, is nearly in the ratio of the thickness, while that of 
oak is in the ratio of the square of the depth. From experiments 
conducted by Mr. W. Fairbairn, we learn the mean bursting strength 

Of w d-inch plate to be........-.0. 16.779 lbs., and 

Of a 43-inch plate to ba... ..,, 2.0600 87,728 lbs., while 
the experiments on ouk were— 

For a 3-fich plank... ..s0. cesceceee 17,933 Ibs, and 

For a Ig-inch plank........ec080. 4,406 Iba, 
So that a }-inch thick is able to resist a force equal to that require- 
ing an oak plank of 3 inches. Hence the superiority of irun over 
wood for the purposes of ship building, and there is no branch of 
industry in which the use of iron is of greater importance—for in 
it we have strength, ductility, and comparative lightness. 

We are thus led to a cursory glunce at the progress made in the 
production of our fiue ships, even though they may not have the 
j iv old bows and wooden walls of former days. We find from the 
various statistics that between 1800 and 1807 vessels composed of 
igyva plates were constructed and ysed for canal navigation, and that 


in the year 1820 the late Aaron Manby not only projected, but con- 
structed a sea-going iron vessel which was navigated by, then Cap- 
tain, now the late Admiral Sir Charles Napier from London to Havre 
and on to Paris, and for many years ruu as a steamer on the Seine; 
between Paris and Rouen. From this time little appears to have 
been done until 1830, when, owing to many circumstances, iron as 
a material for ship-building began to develop itself, and has since 
gone on with an increasing demand. Froin 1822 to 1880 we may 
look upon iron ship-building as purely experimental, and it was un- 
doubtedly the experiments of Mr. Fairbairn, John and McGregor 
Laird that led tu the new era iu the history of ship-building. It 
may not be out of place here to mention ‘in passing” that it was 
by a series of interesting experiments conducted by Captain John- 
ston and Professor Airey, that a remedy was first provided in the 
adjustment and correction of the compass on board of iron ships, 
and we cannot but instance such vessels as the first iron steam 
vesse] that crossed the Atlantic or the Vanguard which ran foul of a 
reef of rocks on the west coust of Ireland, and of which Mr. Clarke 
said, ‘‘ had she been built of wood instead of iron she could not have 
been saved.” Again, there was the Royal George, a vessel plying 
between Liverpool and Glasgow, which fouled on a rock near 
Greenock with a dead load of about 150 tons, and resting nearly on 
her centre, and was left high and dry nearly a whole tide without 
sustaining injury. We may ask, what wooden veasel could have 
remained in that position without breaking her back? We might 
again refer to Her Majesty’s Royal Brazilian mail steamship Tyne 
which was wrecked on the 18th January, 1857, between Portland 
and St. Alhaus. Also we might ask, had the screw steamer the 
Canadian, loat on the 4th of June of this year by striking an iceberg 
near Belle island, been constructed of wood, could she have lived the 
85 minutes, or any of her passengers been saved ?—-no, she must 
have instantly foundered. 

We now come to the durability of iron ships, and on this point a 
second thought ia scarcely necessary, for time sufficicnt has elapsed 
to establish the fact that iron ships last longer, fit for service, than 
those constructed of wood. It was at first thought that the action 
of salt water would produce rapid exidation, and hence speedy decay. 
Indeed this has been we may say the cardinal objection, the 
stumbling block to the construction of vessels of this most invaluable 
material. ‘There can be no doubt that, in this respect, we have put 
on our glasses: and magnified the evil. ‘lhis we are bound to aoc- 
knowledge, when we find vessels—iron vessels constructed some 15 
or 20 years past—still in existence, and what more do they cost tu 
keep in repair than those of wood? They all require an occasional 
coating of paint or other anti-corrosive matter, to neutralise the effect 
or action of theatmosphere. Ships, like our keys or other bright domes- 
tic instruments and implements, will keep bright and free from oxida- 
tion by use, again when the form of construction is taken into con- 
sideration, the many ways we have of bracing and staying the 
weaker parts, a second thought cannot but prove how pa read 
stronger and more durable are our vessels constructed of iron. 
Although it must be admitted that the ignorance and carelessness of 
some who have professed, and professed only, to be iron ship- 
builders, without having the knowledge or appliances, has aided 
and materially strengthened the idea with the unskilled and those 
who confound strength with weizht, and security with thickness, 
that iron vessels must be naturally weak; and we can but hope 
that such men are fast leaving it to these who are fully qualified, 
and determined faithfully to carry out the work. 

We cannot then for a moment doubt the advantages arising from 
the use or application of iron for such constructions, or gain to the 
commercial interest by having a larger amount of stowa;ze room. 
‘There cannot exist a doubt that its application is as desirable in the 
Royal Navy as the merchant service, and would bave been generally 
adopted, but for the fear of the effect of shot upon iron plat:s and 
its consequences. Shut at high velocities would pass clean through 
the hull, but the danger and damage is not eo great frum such pro- 
jectiles as from a half-spent shot, when the ripping and splintering 
would take place some feet on every side. ‘This is the chief danger 
to be apprehended. Such objections, however, are not to exclude 
this material from being brought into general use even in our navy. 
Tho difficulties are to be overcome by experiments, experience, and 
perseverance, As Longfellow says :— 

Are you in earnest? seize this very minate. 
What you cun do, or think you can, 
Begin it. 
Boldness has gentus, power, and magic in it. 
Only begin it; the mind grows hented. 
Begin it, and the work will be completed. 

If we only turn our eyes over the blue waters of the Atlantic ta- 
wards the Cove of Cork, and see that magnificent experiment aud 
child of our Seott Ruasell and the Ipte I. K. Brunel riding like a 
duck upon water: after what she has gone through, what shall we 
say is impossible? she has many faults it is true, and from her 
cross section must in my opinion always roll, which her performance 
has proved. Yet asa mechanical construction, I au fully cogvineed, 


she is the best und strongest yet afloat, 
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‘There is, indeed, a wonderful change in the progress of ship- 
Building, and it may not be too much to say, we are at this very 
minute, though in trarsition, laboring to accomplish even the ren- 
dering of iron ships of war shot proof, if we have not already ac- 
complished the saime. 

It is true, too true, we received the challenge from our friend the 
Emperor of the French, who had and has an idea of creating an 
ucean fleet of iron-cased vessels (pre-conceived by Colonel Paixhan 
Wm 1821, nearly forty years since), aad when they launched the La 
Gloire, we received the challenge to enter ourselves in a great com- 
petitive race for superior.ty dn the construction ot ships of war, and 
having entered we intend to wia, and carry off the laurels, if it be 
possible te render invuluerable arner-casing for our ships, made 
from iron or other materials. 

Our tint experiments fur the purpose of testing the resistance of 
fron plate for ships of war against musketry, canister, and grape- 
shot were performed on the 6th November, 1849, at Portsmouth, 
under the direction of Captain now Rear-Admiral Chads. But the 
question of iron-cased vessels only appears to dave been taken into 
the serious con-ideration of oer Board of Admiralty early in 1859, 
though the first thick-plate experimert took place on the 21st 
August, 1858, during the dime Sir Jelin Pakington presided over 
that bods ; and strenuous were the efforts nade by our leading naval 
architects te design such a vessel as should answer all the require- 
ments of the case, giving speel, stability, and due regard to the 
fighting qualities necessary. Many and various indeed, were the 
ideas submitted, embodying a construction for war ships differing 
materially to any ever befure constructed, all the designers keeping 
in view the fact that, if we were to fight, we must “ ‘To arms, and 
furce to furce oppose.” ‘The result of this great competition was the 
production of the Warrier, ta be fulluowed by the Blak Prince, 
vessels well fitted to bear the flag of Old England and to maintain 
aur supremacy upon the waves of the deep, even were she placed in 
juxtaposition with the La Gloire. It is winecessary here to refer to 
the dimensiuns, accommodation, or cunstruction ef the two ships, for 
it must be readily admitted they will bear nv comparison. The La 
Giloive was to be impregnable, but we might ask what British officer 
would think of exchanging with her the war compliments of shot or 
shell, when he had the Warrior, with superior speed, and the Arm- 
strong guns under his command? aud we cannot (though diverging 
srom our province) but ask, even supposing the La Gloire to be in- 
vuluerable, bow Jong would it take tu carry her by the good old 
English system of boarding. 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


DurRtNxe our viait seme months since—and at the time recorded in 
these pages —to tke Free Libraries of Liverpuol and Manchester, we 
were nade acquainted with the fact, that a echoul of science was in 
proyress of formation in eounectiva with the former establishmenc, 
and we have now to announce its inauguratiun on the 10th inst., 
the Muyor presiding, and Earl Granville, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Ar. Fairbairn, C.1., Mr. W. Brown, aud numervus others 
taking part in the proceedings. ‘The secretary read a comprehensive 
statement explanatory of the object of the institution, describing it 
in the abstract to be for the purpose of * aiding the industrial classes 
and others, of buth sexes, in precuring instruetion in natural history, 
geolugy, chemistry, mathematics, geography, mechanical and ex- 
perimental physics, the school being supported by voluntary contri- 
butiuns, students’ fees, and government grants.” 

Earl Granville deemed it a very high honour and a singular gra- 
tification to have been named in evnnection with the Mayor of 
Liverpool and Lord Stanley, a nobleman of different politics from 
binnself, as patrons and vice-patrens of the new institution. He 
moved thut it is hizhly desirable that the means of obtainiag in- 
struction in the leading brauches of science should be extended in 
Liverpool. The Exhibition of 1851 showed that however eminent 
we are in certain brauches of science. other nations were fast com- 
peting, and some almost distancing us. It was impossible but that 
6ome present should have been across the Atlaatic, and remarked 
the progress in the application of science to art by that great nation 
at atime when they were happily engaged in the arta of peace, and 
not as now suffering some of the worst calamities of war. He paid 
a high tribute to the generusity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, rigidly careful of the country’s money in other matters, was 
juat if not generous in his support of education and the cause of 
science. His lurdship believed that the exertions of the department 
of science and art had been most useful in the diffusion of sound 
scientific instruction throughout the country, and had immen:ely 
improved the character and capabilities of science. ‘Ihe result of 
this extension of scientific knowledye must, in his opinion, tend in 
an euormous degree to promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
country. His lordship, in conclusion, drew attention to the local 
advantages which the pupils of the School of Science had in a town 
and port like Liverpool, where the products from all parts of the 
world were collected, and where some of the highest epgince ing 
idlustrations were also to be found. 
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vritish Association, se- 
vf science chiefly in con- 


Mr. Fairbairn, C.E., President of t!- 
conded the resolution, tracing the prog 
nection with engineering works. 

The resolution was then put and 

The Right Hon. W. Gladsto: 
Science about to ba established 
the beneficial objects ennmerater 


moved “That the Schoo! of 
eminently calculated to promoty 
m the report,” and paid a warm 
tribute to the munificence of Mr [‘V. Brown, whu in addition to the 
erection of a free library and m: § 1m, had given a building also for 
the School of Science. He m= 1 d the effect of chemistry upon 
manufacturea, and of geology u; ‘ mining industry, the increase of 
the supply of gold, and the gene) = tdvancement of the wealth and 
comfort of mankind. The most sc — ‘ific works had been frequently 
suggested by the contemplation of . most humble objects. Wats 
had gathered his idea of constructs, 1. pipe of peculiar strengtt 


from scientifically examining the shes.’ “~ a lobster. ‘To Sir I. 
Brunel the common earthworm suggestea.  —““ames Tunnel; and 
Wedgwood derived his most beautiful designs uv. .. ‘temorlation 


of natural objects. Following out this train of thougu., uw. ~ ' 
in tracing the origin of the oar, the wheel, and the plough, ascuur . 
the first to the motion of the Lirds’ wings when cleaving the air, 
the second to the figurations of a peculiar kind of hawk, and the 
third to an intelligent observation of the habits of that very humble 
but useful animal the pig. ‘The contemplation of natural objects 
and the application of the experience so gained had brought men 
from the humblest stations to the furcinost positiona—for example, 
George Stephenson and Hugh Miller. The hon. gentfeman, in clo- 
quent language, denied that the cultivation of stience tended to 
foster intellectual pride, and contended that though, the truths of 
science did not lie in that highest region of our mature which was 
reserved for Gospel revelation, they were yet subsidiary to that 
revelation, and that the founder of the Liverpoot School of Science 
was entitled to cheer himself with the belief that he had net only 
Leen contributing to the intellectual advancement, material progress, 
and innocent recreation of his fellows, but had been subserving to a 
high moral purpose, and aiding the work of the teacher of religion. 
In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone expressed a hope that the institation 
would progress iu a manner worthy of the town of Liverpool. 

The ton. Algernon Egerton, M.P., seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Me Wm. Brown moved a resolution pledging the meeting to 
support the institution just inaugurated. 

Dr. Lankester supported the resolution. We described the nature 
of the studies pursued at the National Schouls of Science. It 
mizht be said that Liverpool had hitherto got on very well with- 
out much knowledge of science; but he asserted that all the great 
und maguificent works which Liverpoul could boast—all her wealth 
and the greataess of her commerce—were but so many monuments 
of the triumphs of science. 

The Mayor of Manchester also spoke in snpport of the resolution, 
which was adupted, and the meeting soon afterwards ecparated. 


OF NICHES AND STATUES. 


Anoritecture, as D'Aviler observes, is indebted to sculpture for 
a great part of its magnificence; and as the human body is justly 
esteemed the most perfect urigina], it has been customary, iu all 
times, to enrich different parts of buildings with representations 
thereof. Thus the ancients adorned their temples, basiliex, baths, 
theatres, and other public structures, with statues of their dvities, 
philosophers, heroes, orators, and legislators; and the moderns stiil 
preserve the same custom, placing in their churches, palaces, houses, 
squares, gardens, and public walks the busts and statues of islus- 
trious personages, or bas-reliefs and groups, composed of various 
figures, representing memorable occurrences, cuilected from the 
histories, fables, or traditions of particular times. 

Sometimes these statues or groups are detached, raised on 
pedestals, and placed contiguous to the walls of buildings, by the 
sido of flights of steps or stairs, at the angles of terraces, in the 
middle of rooms, or of courts and public squares ; but moot frequeutly 
they occupy cavities made in walls, which are called niches. Of 
these there are various sorts; some for the reception of statues or 
groups, being formed like arches in their clevation, and either 
semi-circular, semi-elliptical, or square in their plan; otuers used 
for the same purpose are of a parallelogramical fizure both in the 
plan and elevation ; and othera, for the dispusal of Lusts or vases, 
are circular or oval, square or oblong in the elevation, and either 
sunk squarely or spherically into the walls. 

The proportion of the former sorta of these depends on the cha- 
racters of the statues, or on the general form of the groups placed ia 
them; the lowest are at least a double square in height, and the 
higheat never exceed twice and one-half of their width. With 
regard tu those intended for busts, they are always proportioned 
nearly alike, being made tu fit the shape of the things placed in 
them, either a trifleabove a square in height, or circular or oval, 
more or less elevated. ‘The manner of cecurating high niches, if 
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alone in a composition, as they are in the principal front of the Old 
Louvre at Paris, is generally to enclose them in a decoration or 
panel, formed and proportioned like the aperture of a window, which 
is adorned in the same manner, and bears the same proportion to the 
architecture they accompany as a regular window would. The niche 
contained in them is more or less recessed, and is carried quite to 
the bottom; but on the sides and at the top there is a small space 
left between the niche and the architrave of the panel. When 
niches are intermixed with windows, as they were in the front of 
Old Somerset House, towards the river, and as they are at St. 
Paul's; they may be adorned in'the same manner as the windows, 
provided the ornaments can be of the same figure and dimensions, 
but when the space between two windows is not sufficient to admit 
of this, it is much better to make the niches entirely plain, or sur- 
rounded only with rustics, than to contract the aperture, and by 
that means make the decoration narrower than those of the 
windows, as Inigo Jones had done at Old Somerset House, or than 
to adorn the niches in a different manner, as Sir Christopher Wren 
has at St. Paul’s; for both these expedients are irregular, and 
oceasion confusion. The tops and bottoms of these plain niclies 
must level with the tops and bottoms of the apertures of the windows, 
and neither be raised above nor sunk below them,as D’Aviler teaches ; 
for on this, and on all other occasions of the like nature, a continuity 
of straight horizontal lines must constantly be aimed at; it being 
certain, that whenever the eye of the spectator is forced to dance 
up and down, and hunt, if I may be allowed so to call it, for an 
outline, the operation is always painful, and the images raised in the 
mind are always confused. To this, in a great measure, may be 
attributed the general dislike to the Horse Guards in St. James's 
Park, which is a building of so complicated a figure, both in plan 
and elevation, that it is impossible to form a distinct idea of the 
whole at once. 

The same kind of plain niches may likewise be employed in 
narrower intercolumniations ; but care must withal be taken not to 
squeeze them in between the columns or pilasters. And therefore, 
when the interval is not sufficient to afford room for a well-pro- 
portioned niche, and a space on cach side between it and the columns 
of at least two-thirds of a module, it will be better to have no niches 
at all. 

The size of the statue depends upon the dimensions of the niche ; 
it should neither be so large as to seem rammed into it, as at Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome; nor so small as to seem lost in it, as in 
the Pantheon. where the statues do not occupy above three-quarters 
of tho height of the niche, and only one-balf of its width. Palladio, 
in arched niches, makes the chin of his statues on a level with the 
top of the impost, so that the whole head is in the covered part. 
in the nave of St. Peter's, at Rome, the same proportion has been 
observed, and it has a very good effect. The distance between the 
outline of the statue and the sides of the niche should never be less 
than one-third of a head, nor more than one: half, whether the niche 
be square or arched ; and when it is square, the «distance from the 
top of the head to the soffit of the niche should not exceed the dis- 
tance left on the sides. Thestatues are generally raised on a plinth, 
the height of which may be from one-third to one-half of a head ; 
and sumetimes where the niches are very large in proportion to the 
architecture they accompany, as is the case when an order compre- 
hends but one story, the statues may be raised on small pedestals, 
by which means they may be made lower than usual, and yet fill 
the niche sufficiently, it Leing to be feared lest statues of a proper 
size to fill such large niches should make the columns and entabla- 
tures appear trifling. The same expedient must also be made use 
of whenever the statues in the niches, according to their common 
proportion, come considerably larger than those placed at the top of 
the building. <A trifling disparity will not be easily perceived, on 
account of the distance between their respective situations; but if 
it be great, it must have a very bad effect, and therefore this must 
be well attended to and remedied, either by the above-mentioned 
method, or by entirely omitting statues at the top of the building, 
Jeaving the balustrade either free, or placing thereon vases, trophies, 
and other similar ornaments. 

Some writers there are who give to these ornaments the preference 
at alltimes, alleging that it is absurd to suppose horses and men 
constantly standing on the roofs, or stuck up in the niches of a 
second or third story, in situations shocking and frightful to the 
imagination. De Cordemoy advises by all means to avoid placing 
statues too far from the ground, and Le Clerc is for having nothing 
but tutelar angels on the tops of houses. 

Yo me there appears something ridiculous in this affectation of 
propriety ; and, 1 believe, it may in general be established, that 
whenever the image is so different from the original it represents as 
not to leave the least probability of its being ever mistaken for the 
real object, this strict adherance to propriety is very superfluoas. 

The character of the statute should always correspond with the 
chiract-r of the architecture with which it is surrounded. Thus, if 
the order be Doric, Jlercules, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptane, Mars, 
Lsculapius, or any male figures, representing beings of a robust and 


grave nature, may be introduced; if Ionic, then Apollo, Bacchus, 
Ceres, Minerva; and if Corinthian, Venus and the Graces, Flora, 
or others of a delicate kind and slender make may properly have 
place. 

Niches being designed as repesitories for statues, groups, vases, 
or other works of sculpture, must be contrived to set off the things 
they are to contain to the best advantage; and therefore no orna- 
ments should ever be introduced within them, as is sometimes in- 
judiciously practised ; the cove of the niche being either filled with 
a large scallop shell, or the whole inside with various kinds of pro- 
jecting rustics, with moulded compartments either raised or sunken, 
or composed of different coloured marbles; for all these serve to 
confuse the outline of the statue or group. It is even wrong to 
continue an impost within the niche, for that is of considerable dis- 
advantage to the figures, which never appear so perfect as when 
backed and detached on a plain smooth surface. An excess of 
ornaments round the niche should likewise le avoided, and parti- 
cularly masks, busts,. boys, or any representation of the human 
figure, all which serve to divert it from the principal object. 

The depth of the niche should always be sufficient to contain the 
whole statue, or whatever else it is to contain, it being very dis- 
agreeable to see statues, or any other weighty objects, with false 
bearings, and supported on consoles or other projections, as is some- 
times done; and in the case of niches, the side views become 
exceeedingly uncouth ; for in these a leg, an arm, a head, in short, 
those parts alone which project beyond the niche, appear and look 
like so many fragments stuck irregularly in the wall. _ 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND CHURCH ACCOMMODATION 
- IN CONNEMARA. 


Ow the authority of the respected pastor of the district, through « 
letter recently addressed to a Catholic morning contemporary, we 
present the following particulars respecting the scholastic accommo- 
dation for children of his persuasion :—‘ Eight years ago there was 
neither a stick or stone on the elevated site on which now stand 
the magnificent Convent of Mercy and St. Joseph's Female Orphanage. 
In the former, fifteen nuns reside, and in the second 35 destitute, 
homeless orphans are fed, clothed, educated, and trained to be good 
servants. These elegent buildings occupy an elevated position on 
the summit of a lofty mountain. The Most Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, 
Archbishop, and Mr. Thomas Eyre of Bath, respectively contributed 
£1,400 and £800. The nuns have charge of three schools—two 
free schools, and one for the childern of gentlemen, merchants, ship 
brokers, and farmers. The aggregate daily attendance is over 212 
girls and 50 males, under five years of age. Boys over that age go 
to our other schools. The Franciscan Monks keep a large school, 
in which will be found over a hundred boys every day in the week. 
The teacher at Aughrusmore tas on her roll 103 girls. ‘The third 
school is at Cleggan-quay. This is one of the finest school- houses 
in the province; it was built at the expense of Henry J. Wilber- 
force, Esq., so well known for his liberality. He is the owner of 
the large island of Boffin and a large estate in this parish and in 
Ballinakill. Last week P. M‘Cauley, Eeq., J.P., put the clergy in 
possession of this beautiful school-house, and it is now in full 
operation. In the Clifden district, besides the nans’ and monk's 
schools, there are five others—one at Streamstown, the second at 
Kingstown or Ballyconree, the third is at Erislanen. The Catholic 
school-bouse in this last-named place was so bad that the clergy 
were obliged to run the risk of building a new one. The walls are 
now built, it is a pity to leave them unrvofed. The Jandlord, W. 
J. Burke, Esq., of Dublin, has leased the site in perpetuity. We 
come to a long, small old chapel. Two thirds of the flock are 
outside, bareheaded and kneeling, some of them are bald, others are 
grey-haired ; many women and children are outside, too—the rain 
comes down plashing on all. A beautiful new building has been in 
progress about ten weeks in the Rev. Mr. Flatley’s district. The 
walls are built, the side walls measure 96 feet in length, and 20 
in height. They are pierced with lofty Gothic windows, the width 
of the church is 27 feet in the clear. All is ready for the roofing, 
but the means are all exhausted. £150 would enable him to take 
from the pelting showers the groups of young and old on whom we 
saw an hour ago the deluding rain descending.” 


Some of the directors of the Great Southern and Western Railway 
(says the Nenagh Guardian) including the chairman of the comp.ny, 
and other leading members, with the secretary and engineer of the 
Castleconnell company, visited Nenagh recently to select a site for 
the station-house of their line in this town; adding that it believes 
it is intended to erect it in Church-street; and, trasting that the 
company will shortly commence the work, as it would afford employ- 
ment at a time when it is much needed by the tradesmen and 
labourers of Nenagh. “8 

Repairs and improvements are proposed to be done to Lucan 
Church under the Ecclesiastical Commissioner's architects. 
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DECAY OF STONE AT THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


Tut following is the report of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the Decay of the Stonework in the New Palace of West- 
minster :— 


TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM COWPER, M.P., CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
OF WORKS, ETC, 


Siz, — We, the undersigned, being the committee appointed “ to 
inquire into the decay of the stone of the New Palace of Westmin- 
ster, and into the best means of preserving the stone from further 
injury,” have the honor to submit to vou the following report, in 
which we have adopted as the objects of our inquiry the several 
points referred to us by your letter of appointment and instruction, 
viz. :— 

“© I, The extent and position of the decay. 

‘‘I[. The causes to which it is attributable, taking into consider- 
ation the composition of the stone, and the influence exerted upon 
it by moisture and by the acids diffused in the London atmoaphere. 

‘“IfI. The best means of preserving the stone from further injury. 

‘“1V. The qualities of the stone to be recommended for future use 
in public buildings to be erected in London.” 


1. In proceeding with the important inquiry thus entrusted to 
this commnittee, we beg to state that we first made a careful inspec- 
tion of the whole of the buildings, and that after this inspection we 
proceeded to obtain such evidence as appeared to us best calculated 
to facilitate the inquirv entrusted to us by examining a considerable 
number of witnesses who had been connected with the building from 

“he commencement, or who had been concerned in the various pro- 
cesses which had been actually tried for arresting the decay which 
had occurred ; and also another class of witnesses, who had sugges- 
ted various (heoretical remedies for the same purpose. 

2. We delegated to a sub-committee, specially appointed, an ex- 
amination and inquiry into the condition of other buildings erected 
in the metropolis, in which magnesian limestone had been used ; ani 
we particularly, called the attention of the scientific chemists, who 
had been appointed on the committee, to several points peculiarl): 
within the limits of their acquaintance with chemical subjects. 

8. We also considered it expedient to invite by advertisement the 
attention of chemists and others to the subject submitted to the com- 
mittee, requesting that any plan or suggestion for the prevention of 
decay, or for arresting its progress, might be brought under ou 
notice. 

4. Having thus premised the course the committee thought it ex- 
pedient and desirable to take, we now pruceed to report serialim on 
the subjects brought under our notice by your instructions, and in 
the order adopted therein. 


I. “The extent and position of the decay.” 


5. It is extremely difficult to give any very exact account either 
of the extent or actual position of the decay. It seems from the 
evidence that it firat began to make its appearance in the portions of 
the palace at Westminster executed at the commencement of the 
building, about seven years after their execution ; and yet, in some 
of the most recently executed portiuns—viz.. those towards Old 
Palace-vard, facing Henry V11.’s Chapel, the decay appears to be as 
vbvious asin any other part of the building. 

6. In the earlier works—viz., those towards the Thames, the 
decay is most apparent in the lower portion of the building. and in 
this portion (he decay is confined to what may be called the ‘‘ zones,” 
or general levels, which would seem to suggest that it depends as 
much upon position in the building: as upon the use of particular 
beds of stone from the quarries employed. 

7. The sane remark applies to the part of the palace fronting the 
approaches tu Westminster-Lridge, where the decay of the lower 
portion is considerable ; but in the newest work, facing Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, the decay occurs in positions which are more varied, and 
under circumstances which it is exceedingly difficult to appreciate 

8. We have examined with much care the upper portions of the 
building, and we cannot perceive that the decay has made any im- 
portant inroad upon those much more exposed portions, where decay 
might more reasonably have been expected. ‘Ihe decay, however, 
occurs ayain to a considerable extent in the inner courts, which are 
sheltered in a great measure from external influences, and perhaps 
the very worst specimen we have noticed is to be found in the small 
archway leading to the Reporters’ Gallery, near the entrance to West- 
ininster-hall, a part of the work as much sheltered as in the nature 
and circumstances of a public building it could well be. 

9. The general result of our observations, confirmed by the evi- 
dence, wculd seem to suggest that the stone used in the Palace of 
Westminster is much more likely to decay in damp and sheltered 
situations than where it is exposed to the full action of atmospheric 
influences. In the east and north fronts, before adverted to, the 
worst symptoms occur in the ashlar between the upper and lower 
inouldings of the plinth, aod under the firat cornice, where the ex- 
posure is inconsiderable ; but the dampness arising from the drip of 
the mouldings and from the action of capillary attraction, in cases 


where projections hold the moisture, appears to exercise an impor- 
tant influence on the condition of the stone itself. 

10. It does not appear to us that the decay is attributable, as is 
commonly supposed. to the stones in the building not being placed 
upou what is technically called their natural bed, or in the same re- 
lative position as they occupied in the quarry: thus, stones which 
are found horizontally in the quarry appear to have been often 
placed perpendicularly in the building, and used for purposes of the 
most delicate decoration without any injurious result. As an in- 
stance of this fact we may point out the elaborately carved shields 
of arms under the range of the first-floor windows; the stones used 
for those shields, though universally placed perpendicularly to their 
natural position in the quarry, present, so far as we are aware, few, 
if any, symptoms of decay. 

11. The extent to which the decay on the whole surface has pro- 
ceeded it is not very easy to estimate. At the present moment the 
actual decay is doubtless considerable for a building so recently 
erected ; but the change of color in the stone itself, and the ‘ fret- 
ting out of the sarface,” which are suggested as the first symptoms, 
lead us to apprehend that there may exist much more mischief than 
at present is actually apparent. 

12. One of the witnesses examined, however, and whose judg- 
ment as a practical man is of considerable value, is of opinion that 
the decay, after proceeding to some depth in the stones, stops of itself ; 
that an induration of the surface takes place, and that no farther 
decay ensues. The committee would willingly accept this opinion, 
if they considered it well founded, but they cannot conceive that it 
is true to any considerable extent, notwithstanding there may cer- 
tainly be some few indications which lead to the belief that in some 
cases it may be correct. 

13. At present the decay appears for the most part on the plain 
surfaces, while the finer and more elaborately wrought portions of 
the building, unless under projections, are not seriously affected. 
And, however disappointing and disfiguring these defects may be, 
especially in a building so recently erected, the committee are of 
opinion that at present the decay does not affect the stability of the 
structure. 

II. ‘ The causes to which the decay is attributabie.” 

14. This part of the inquiry naturally leads to a reference to the 
evidence which has been obtained by the committee on the subject 
of the stone itself. The result of this evidence may be thus briefly 
stated. The stone recommended by the commissioners for this build- 
ing was that from the quarries of Bolsover Moor and its neighbour- 
hood, and this stone was actually contracted for in the first instance. 
Before the work began, however, it was found that blocks of suffi- 
cient size could not be procured frem those quarriea, and in conse- 
quence one of the commissioners was appointed to proceed to the 
spot, to ascertain whether other quarries might not be discovered 
furnishing stone in beds of greater thickness and of larger dimen- 
sions. These conditions were found in the quarries of Anston, and 
the stone of greater thickness procured from these quarries has been 
used, not only in this building, but in all the other buildings con- 
structed of magnesian limestone in the metropolis, after the quarries 
of Bolsover Moor had been abandoned, for the reason above stated. 

15. The recommendation of the Bolsover stone in the report of the 
commissioners was founded on its similarity to that used in the 
Norman porticoes of Southwell Minster, which were stated in the 
report to be in a high state of preservation. Evidence has since 
been adduced, in a letter from Mr. Scott, to be found in the appen- 
dix, which renders it probable that the stone of this minster was 
really obtained from the ancient quarries at Mansfield Woodhouse. 
The latter quarries were reopened, and a considerable quantity of 
stone from them (exceeding 20,000 cubic feet) was made use of in 
the Palace at Westminster ; but in their turn they were relinquished 
from dissatisfaction as to the size of the blocks, though we have it 
on evidence, confirmed by our own observation, that the stone used 
from these quarries has stood remarkably well. 

16. The evidence brought before your committee on the subject 
of the stone obtained from the Auston quarries is very conflicting ; 
the contractor and his principal foreman stating that the stone was, 
with slight exceptions, extraordinarily good, while other witnesses 
maintain that even in the quarries themselves there are stones in 
a state of actual decomposition ; and one very important witness, a 
foreman emploved at the Palace of Westminster, asserts he knew 
that certain beds in some of the quarries were liable to decay, and 
that he abandoned them in consequence. With reference to the 
selection of stone, the committee venture to remark that it is much 
to be regretted that the offer made by one of the commissioners, par- 
ticularly well acquainted with the selection and working of stone, to 
examine that used in the Palace at Westminster for the moderate 
salary of £150 per annum, was not accepted, owing to some diffi- 
culty in regard to the party who was to be held responsible for this 
unimportant amount, and that the matter was left to persons who 
admit they had little or no prior experience of this description of 
stone, though they evidently entertained suspicions of the durability 
of some of it which they were employing. 
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17. With reference to the very natural and important qnestion of | mosphere that leaves but little to Le desired. It must be remarked, 


the actual causes of the decay of this stone when exposed to the 
London atmosphere, the committee take the liberty of referring to 
the report of the chemists, who were members of the committee to 
whom this question was specially referred. ‘This will be found in the 
appendix. 

III.—** The best means of preserving the stone from further in- 

jury.” 
; 18. This part of the inquiry referred to the committee naturally 
divides itself into two questions—namely, as to the steps that have 
hitherto been taken, whether experimentally or otherwise; and as 
to those that are to be recommended for adoption hereafter. With 
regard to the first question we have ourselves examined with care 
the result of what has been done at the palace itself, either experi- 
mentally on the river front, or, as in the inner courts, by actual 
coatings or washings over large surfaces. With regard to the se- 
cond question, our inquiries have been earnest and elaborate, and 
we have examined many witnesses and given much time to the con- 
sideration of the various propositions obtained by advertisement or 
otherwise. As will be seen in a subsequent part of the report, we 
finally referred this question to the further consideration of the pro- 
fessional! chemists who were on the committee. 

19. On the first question, the committee are decidedly of opinion 
that it is not necessary nor desirable to proceed with any general 
coating, painting, oiling, or washing of the whole building. It is 
quite obvious, in their judgment, that a very large proportion of the 
stone does not require any such application ; but that what is wanted 
is some efficient process which should be applied to the surface of anv 
stone that begins to show symptoms of decay, with a view to arrest 
its progress, ‘The committee believe that the persons to whom the 
care of the building is entrusted ought to watch it, and note in the 
very earliest stages wherever decay is perceptible by efflorescence, 
change of color, crambling, or slight decomposition. 

20. In cases where the decay is important, and evidently occa- 
sioned by the fall of rain on an upper projecting or exposed surface, 
protection should be afforded by a covering of sheet zinc or lead; 
and if hereafter any composition should fortunately be discovered by 
which the decaying stone could be at once covered or coated, and 
the injurious influences of the atmosphere prevented from further 
acting upon it, the difficulty would be solved. In some cases the 
decayed stone might be cut out and replaced by a new one. With 
regard to the processes which have actually been applied, whether 
experimentally or extensively, your committee are decidedly of 
opinion that the discovery af a proper mode of treating stones in a 
state of decay has not yet been made, and there is no evidence 
whatever on the bnilding itself to induce them to believe that the 
decay, where decay has arisen, has been arrested or that perma- 
nently the decay has been prevented by any of the processes yet 
applied. 

21. With reference to the second question, we found ourselves 
unable, after much labor, to come to any definite conclusion; and we 
finally requested the chemists in the committee to examine and re- 
port upon it; but those gentlemen state, as appears by their report 
in the appendix, that the natnre of the inquiry is so extensive, and 
that time is so important an element in the solution, that they are 
unable to give any opinion upon the subject. They further state 
that they spent five whole days in the examination of only one sug- 
gested remedy, but they are unable, notwithstanding, to give any 
opinion on even that one suggestion. They allude to secret pro- 
cesses, regarding which they say they can offer no opinion, but they 
express a doubt of the applicability of any suggestion which would 
demand the veil of secresy for protection. Concurring in this view, 
it may be further noted that even if such applications were found 
successful in sample or experiment no security wouid be afforded for 
- & corresponding success in any subsequent large operations. They 
recommend that a series of experiments should be conducted under 
chemical supervision for a considerable period of time, and the com- 
mittee are most reluctantly compelled to coincide with them, and to 
urge upon the Government the adoption of auch a course. 

1V.—‘The qualities of the stones to be recommended for future 
in public buildings to be erected in London.” 

22. On this head of the inquiry the committee have been unable, 
in the time allotted to them, to go into any very extensive exami- 
nation. It is obvious, however, that although some varieties of 
magnesian limestone are an excellent and durable material, when 
not exposed to the deleterious influences of the London atmosphere, 
yet that in London it is subject to causes of decay which renders it 
an undesirable and unsafe material for the ‘construction of public 
buildings. 

23. It is equally obvious that Portland stone, well selected, has 
been used in buildings in London from the date of St. Paul’s down- 
wards, under circumstances of great exposure, and with most suc- 
cessful results. Portland stone is a material to be obtained in any 
quantity and in blocks of any size, beautiful in eolor and texture, 
reasonable in price, not by any means so hard as the Anston stone, 
aud yet with a power of resisting the influences of the London at- 


in the external architecture. 


however, that Portland stone should be carefully selected, an opera- 
tion which would be the most satisfactorily effected by an agent at 
the quarries. 

24. On this subject the commissioners could of course bring much 
personal experience to bear; but after the valuable explanation of 
the principles upon which the decay of stone depends in populous 
places, as given by the chemists, in their report before referred to, 
the committee refrain from repeating those conclusions, in which, 
however, they entirely concur. 

25. During the inquiries of the committee, one of their members, 
Mr. Burnell, who is well acquainted with the architectural and en- 
gineering works in France, undertook, at his own expense, a journey 
to Paris, to inquire into the practice of the French architects en- 
gaged in the government works in that metropolis. There, the stone 
used, the ‘* calcaire grossier,” though a carbonate of lime of tertiary 
age, and therefore of very different mineral composition from our 
magnesian limestone of the much older Permian age, seems to suffer 
from decay in a comparatively pure atmosphere, and where wood is 
chiefly used as fuel. 

26. From the evidence of Mr. Burnell, it does not appear that 
French architects or chemists have been more successful than our- 
selves either in the use of materials not subject to atmospheric in- 
fluences, or in the application of processes for arresting decay, when 
it has once begun. The opinions of the most scientitic chemists and 
architects in France on this subject have, however, in this way been 
obtained, and it is extremely probable that the inquiries undertaken 
by them, simultaneously with those undertaken in this country, may, 
hereafter lead to some successful result. | 

27. The committee have to thank the Government for the faciti- 
ties given to Mr. Burnell in this important part of the inquiry, by 
providing him with an introduction which obtained for him the 
active assistance of her Majesty's Ambassador at the Court of the 
Tuileries. 

28. ‘lhe committee delegated, as before stated, to a sub-committce 
the duty of examining the various buildings in London in which 
magnesian limestone from the Anston quarries bas been introduced 
The report of this sub-committee forms 
part of the appendix, and we beg to refer to that report as confir- 
matory of our opinion of the uncertain character of limestone, and 
the risk attending the use of it in London. 

29. In conclusion, the committee venture to recommend that the 
architect of the Palace at Westminster, assisted by scientific chemists, 
should examine and record the actual state of the stonework of the 
building at the present moment; that expcriments shoukl Le made 
by their direction, under various conditious of height, exposure, and 
aspect, with such preservative materials and agents as the chemists 
may suggest from time to time, and that researches should be con- 
tinued into the effects of the varions alkaline silicates, the phos- 
phates, and other substances which have been brought under the 
notice of the committee, or suggested in Germany, France, or elne- 
where; that where decay arises from damp, means should be taken 
to protect the stone, as has been befure suggested; that any stone 
extensively decayed should be removed and replaced; but that in 
particular the earliest symptoins of decay should be carefully watched, 
and examined, with the view to the application of some immediate 
remedy. The committee believe that a very large portion of the 
stone in the Palace of Westminster is of a very durable nature, and 
they entertain a confident expectation that a remedy will soon be 
found to arrest or control the decay when it has unfortunately begun 
to appear. 

‘ WILLiam TITE, 
Roop. I. Murousson, 
Sypnerv Smirke, _ 
GEORGE GILBERT Scort, 
Gronee Gopwiy, 


FE. FRANKLAND, 

F. A ABEL, 

JAMES TENNANT, 

GEORGE R. BuURSKLI, 

Tuomas Hawksuky, 

M. Diesy Wyatt, Cuarvss H. Suitn, 

A. W. Horrmay, Epwanp M. Barry. 
ALFRED Bonnam-Cartir, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
PRIZES AND MEDALS FOR 1861. - 
Tue following has been determined on by the Council. 


INSTITUTE MEDAL. 

That the silver medal of the Institute be awarded to the author 
of the best essay on either of the following subjects— 

1st. The proper application of wrought and cust-iron construc- 
tively and artistically. 

2nd. The application of timber work in England constructively 
and artistically, from the year 1400 to the present time. 

8rd. The introductien of Italian architecture into England. 

4th. The principles of the application of iron-work in the construc- 
tion of floors and roofs, illustrated by examples. 

These medals are open to all members of the professiun, without 
limitation as to age. 
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S8OANE MEDALLION. 


That the Soane Medallion be awarded for the best design, well 
illustrated by a suflicient number of crawings, for :— 

A museum of sculpture and pictures, ancient and modern, with 
lecture-rvom to hold 500 persons, and library to hold 5,000 volumes. 

The successful competitior, if he zo abroad within three years after 
receiving the medallion, will be entitled to the sum of £50 at the 
end of one year’s absence, on sending satisfactory evidence of his 
progress and his studies. 

The competition for the Soane Medallion is open to all members 
of the profession ander the age of thirty years. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PRIZE. 


That the prize of ten guineas offered by the President, be awarded 
to the author of the most approved set of architectural drawings 
consisting of plan, elevation, and section executed in the best manner, 
in color, and shaded, and occupying not less than a sheet of Imperial 
paper. The scale to be one-fifth of an inch to the foot. The subject 
to be a building of an admirable example, or of original design, such 
asa chapel, a pleasure house for a garden,'a park gate entrance 
fodge, a moderate-sized villa, or a small market house and room 
above. 

The ahove prize to be open te all students, whether of the Insti- 
tate or not. 

That a prize of bonks be given by the Institute to the author of 
the design that may be considered the second in merit. 

MR. TITE'’S PRIZE. 

That a prize of ten guineas announced at the ordinary general 
meeting held on the 5th November, 186u, as having been offered by 
Mr. Tite, M.P., F.R.S., Fellow, be awarded to the author of the best 
set of sketches or sugyestions, in the Italian style of architecture, for 
public buildings adopted to modern wants, e.g., churches, town-halls, 
railway stations, public offices, &c., in England. 

The competition is open to all associates and students of the In- 
stitute. Each competitor is to send in not Jess than two, and not 
more than three, sets of sketches. 


SIR FRANCIS E. SCOTT'S PRIZE. 

That a prize of ten guineas, offered annually by Sir Francis F. 
Scott, Bart., for the term of five years, be awarded to the author of 
the best set of sketches for a building of moderate dimensions, de- 
voted to civic or domestic purposes, in accordance throughout with 
the advance of modern civilization, and designed in harmony with 
the constructional and ornamental principles that prevailed in the 
architecture of England, France, Germany, and Flanders, from 
1200 to 1500, and in that of Italy, from 1250 to 1400. 

The competition is open to all associates and students of the In- 
stitute. Each competitor to send in one set only of sketches. 

MK. ALEXANDER’S PRIZE. 

That a prize of ten guineas, offered by E. Alexander, Fellow, will 
be given for the best essay on the ‘Four Ancient Camps near 
Swindon, Wiltshire —viz., Blunsdon, Uffington, Liddington, and 
Barbury” — showing how, without injury to the ancient remains, 
works of a temporary character might be added, to render them 
available for defeuce by rifle volunteers and others; taking advan- 
tage of the resources of modern science, the railway, telegraph, &c., 
and of the large engineering works at Swindon. 

This competition is open to all members of the profession. . 

STUDENTS’ PRIZE. 
(For Students of the Institute only.) 

That the subject of the design for the students’ prize in books for 
the year 1861, be—‘‘ A dispensary suited for a manufacturing town.” 
STUDENTS’ MONTHLY SKETCHES. 

(By Students of the Institute only.) 

The following subjects have been selected for the sketches for 1861, 
and they may be taken in any order, attention only being requested 
to their being forwarded to the honorary secretaries at as regular 
intervals as possible: — 

A base of a column seen from above.; Acanthus leaf. 


Canopy. Cross. 

Corbel. Cornice. 

Mouldings (with sections). Scroll-work in iron or wood. 
Pinnacle. Capital, moulded, seen from below. 


Scroll-work in stone or plaster. Ditto, foliated. 

Farther particulars respecting conditions may be obtained from 
the Honorary Secretaries to the Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


Di a a a 


A splendid aquarium has been inaugurated in the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation in the Bois de Boulogue. The building is a long 
gallery, terminated at each end by pavilion-formed vestibules, painted 
in fresco, after the Aquaria of Herculaneum. The gallery is 150 
feet long, the glass cases forming one side of it, and the other being 
left in obscurity. Salt and fresh water fish, crustacea, and other 
natives of the sea and river, are here in profusion, swimming around 
the rocks, or attaching themselves to the bottom or to aquatic plants. 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETY. 


WE understand that this society, for some time located on Lower 
Ormond-quay, has concluded arrangements for the premises on 
which now stand the old Dominican Church in Denmark-street, 
and which will be converted into a suitable building for the est ty 
purposes, with spacious reading and lecture rooms, library, &c. 
Mr. John Connolly (Frinces-street) is the builder. 


THE OAR.* 


PROBABLY the most ancient mode of propelling boats through the 
water by hand-labour was by means of oars of nearly the same 
shape, and worked in the same manner, as those now in use. And 
to all appearan-e there is no likelihood of a change, for although 
many savage tribes work their canoes and other narrow boats with 
hand-paddles, and attain great speed with them, yet seamen of 
civilized nations, whose boats are mostly of a more burdeusome 
character, and whose bodies are encumbered with clothing, have, 
without exception, given preference to the oar, as an instrument of 
greater power, and worked with more convenience. 

And, truly, there is no more beautiful instrument than an oar, 
when we consider its simplicity, the ease with which it is worked, 
and the readiness with which its position is accommodated to the 
ever-varying motion of the boat and the sea's surface. It has often 
been proposed—indeed, it is a favourite notion with theorists—to 
propel life-boats by rotatory paddle-wheels and screws, such as those 
of steamers; but the proposition is altogether an impracticable one, 
and its trial could only result in failure.t Where great power and 
velocity of motion can be applied, as by steam, undoubtedly the 
rotatory form is the most convenient mode through which to apply 
it, and accordingly, both screws and paddle-wheels work advanta- 
geously, until the rolling or pitching motion of a ship becomes very 
violent, when great waste of power ensues; for instance, when a 
ship rolls so deeply that the paddles are alternately too deeply im- 
mersed, and spinning round in the air; orif a screw ship, when 
she pitches so much that the screw is raised to the water's surface, 
or lifted above it. When, therefore, it is considered how much 
more violent is the motion of a boat in a heavy broken sea than 
that of a ship, it will be readily conceived that a fixed machine, 
such as a wheel or screw, even if it could be worked on so small a 
scale by steam power, would do so at a still greater disadvantage. 
Whereas the oar, obedient to the quick eye and ready arm, varies 
its position with every motion of the boat or wave, and in skilful 
hands is always working at ‘ full power.” 

But there is another point of importance not to be lost sight of. 
A paddle-wheel or screw cannot be worked in a life-boat by steam 
power, but must be su by means of a crank worked by hand. Now 
it is known to every one that the muscles of the human body are 
strengthened by use, and that, therefore, persons engaged on any 
particular bodily Jabour have those muscles especially strengthened 
that are constantly brought into play. Thus, a sailor would stand 
little chance in a walking-match with a professional pedestrian ; 
whilst the latter would as vainly attempt to overtake the former ia 
a race over his ship’s mast-head. It follows then, that, apart from 
ite other advantages, the oar is possessed of this especial one, that 
it is in daily use by the only class of men on the coasts who are 
available to form the life- boat's crew—viz., the hardy race of fisher- 
men and boatmen who earn their daily bread on our shores. 

An oar being, then, the only instrument by which a life-boat can 
be propelled, too much care cannot be bestowed on it. Its size, 
weight, length, material, width of blade, balance; mode of attach- 
ment to the gunwale; its height alove the water, and above the 
thwart on which the rower is seated, and the distance of the thwarts 
and oars apart, are all points of much importance on which the 
speed of the boat, or its power to make way against a head-sea, . 
much depend. 

An oar is a simple lever, of what is termed the second order— 
that is, wherein the weight or body to be moved lies between the 
fulcrum and the motive power; the water being the fulcrum of the 
lever, the gunwale of the boat the point at which its power ig ap- 
plied to the moving body or weight, and the rowers’ arms being the 
source of power. 

Fir oars have always been considered the most desirable for life- 
boats, as they do not bend so much as ash oars, and as they float 
much lighter in the water, and will therefore better support any 
persons in it in the event of accident. Experiments have been 
made by the National Life-boat Institution to test the relative 
strength of oars, when it was ascertained than an oar made from a 
good white Norway batten, or from a white Baltic spar, will bear as 
great a strain as any other, each being as free of knots as possible. 

The Jength of an oar must of course be proportional to the width 


® Life-boat Journal, Vol. iv., No. 42. 
+ We confess to be amongst the “favourite notion theorists,” who would 
take exception to this conclusion, as the same principle by machinery and hand- 
power respectively would be a mere mechanical equivalent, and therefore must, 
in common sensc, Le as practicable, to a certain extent, in the one as the other. 
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of the boat, and it should be so poised on the gunwale that the 
rower can raise or depress it or move it in any direction with the 
smallest effort. An oar should be not less than five inches wide in 
the blade, or it will expose so small a surface to the water as tu cut 
through it, and so work on a too yielding fulcram, with comparative 
loss of power. 

The beight above the thwarts, of the thowl or rowlock in which 


the oar works on the gunwale, should be sufficient to enable the | 
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rower to lift the blade well above the waves by depressing the loon 
or handle; but, on the other hand, it must not be so high as to re- 
quire him to raise his arms above the level of his chest in rowing, 
in which case he will row with much less force, and be much sooner 
fatigued. A height of eight inches from the thwarts to the oar on 
the gunwale will be found a suitable average. 

Lastly, the mode of confining the oar to the gunwale of the boat 
is of much consequence. The most common modes, in ordinary 
boats, are rowlocks and double pins, between which 
the oar works; but as an oar is liable to jamb in the 
rowlock or between the pins, when rowing in a rough 
sea, and thereby to get broken, or to damage the 
gunwale, the oars of life-boats have generally been 
worked in a rope grummet or ring, over a single iron 
thowl-pin: a further advantage of this plan being 
that it enables the ours to lie along the outside of 
the boat when not in use, and thus saves the 
neceasity of unshipping them and getting them in- 
board on going alongside a wreck, which is a great 
advantage. 

A new description of swivel-crutch, intended a3 a 
substitute for a grummet, bas recently been planned 
for the National Institution's life-boats, by its ia- 
spector, Capt. Ward, R.N., which is found to have 
the advantages of the grummet, and to be more cun- 
venient in some respects. 

As it will be found to be a very useful kind of 
crutch for general use in boats, we subjoin a sketch 
of it. 


Figure 1 represents the inside of a boat's gunwale, 
with a section of the oar (d) within the crutch, the 
latter supported on the gunwale in the position ia 
which it remains whilst the oarisin use. a is an ordi- 
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iron, which revolves round the thowl as an axis; 
c, a clamp or chock, which receives the lower end of 
the thowl; ¢, a short laniard with a running eye, which 

is slipped over the head of the thowl 

+ AEG. whenever the oar is required to 

O”"” hang over the side; 7, the gunwale. 
- Figure 2 shows the oar when let 
go by the rower and allowed to 
hang alongside outside the gun- 
wale. a, the thowl; 8, the erutch; 
¢, the leathering on the oar, to 
prevent chafe; d, the oar, as hung 
alongside; e, the Janiard spliced 
= round the oar, below the leather- 
——— ing, and nailed on to prevent its 

yar slipping round or along the oar; 
J, the gunwale. 

The principal advantage of the 
swivel-crutches over grummets is, 
that they are of a more durable 
character, are fixtures, and so not 
liable to be mislaid or lost, and 
retain always the same size and 
shape, whereas a grummet is liable 
tu stretch by use, when the oar 
will work tvo loosely in it. 
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IMPROVED WET GAS METER. 


ConsumERS of that useful and now almost universally adopted 
commodity, ‘‘ gas,” would hail with pleasure the maturity of an in- 
vention which should prove an efficacious check on the present un- 
satisfactory meter system, whereby the public are completely at the 
mercy of gas companies, and, without the opportunity being afforded 
them to test the truth of the registry on which is founded the 
charge for the article, must pay whatever is demanded. It may be 
remembered by some of our readers, that in earlier numbers of this 
journal we devoted attention to the expositiou of some of the falla- 
cies that distinguish the present system—the absence of guarantee 
of correctness in the meters, and the absurdity of meter rent at all, 
which latter, in a commercial point of view, is as unjust as it would 
be for the proprietor of a business concern in the city to charge for 
the delivery (within the boundary at least) of goods purchased at 
his establishment. However we may take exception in this and 
other regards to the guiding principles of the Dublin gas companies 
—who, though nominally rivals, are evidently pulling a cord which 
none others can Jay hold of—we must not be understood to cast any 
imputations on their wilful intentions to wrong the public, and make 
them pay for what, even according to their tariff, they have not 
received full value; but as we live in an age when possibilities of 
error should be made tmpossibilities, it becomes our duty both to 


expose the disease and suggest the remedy. In London a certain 
degree of protection is secured to consumers by a recent parliamen- 
tary enactment,® which imposes upon gas companies the task of 
having their meters adjusted in conformity with a fixed standard, 
and a seal attached by a district inspector denoting that same have 
been duly tested. Whether this law may or may not extend to 
Ireland we are at present unable to say, but in any case it must be 
obvioua that if the construction of the meter be either radically 
erroneous or even partially so, the precaution wonld be of little 
practical use during the intervals of inspection. The chief claim 
for preference before the ordinary meters now in vogue of the 
patent in question—a diagram of which we annex—is, that it is 
alleged to substantially maintain ‘‘the water level,” and for years, 
too, without requiring any attention. We need scarcely dwell on 
the importance of such a desideratum if there be truth in the allega- 
tions set forth, on which we should not feel ourselves—in the absence 
of practical experiment—justified in offering a positive opinion. 

The following particulars will further explain the nature of the 
invention, which we may remark is that of Mr. Henry Shaw, of 
Lower Ormond-quay in this city—whose ‘patent railway brake” 
was recently illuatrated and described in these pages; Mr. James 


@ 22 & 23 Vict., cap. 44. 
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Meacock, of 7, Snow-hill, London, being the wholesale agent and 
manufacturer :— 


Description of Shaw's Compensating Inverted Valve. 


‘* This diagram shows a frout elevation of an ordinary wet meter 
with the impruvement—viz., c the reservuir, d the supply pipe, and 
6 the inverted valve. Thig valve is in connexion with the ball-float, 
and is raised and depressed with it; when raised to its seat forms a 
perfect security against water entering the meter; and when open it 
will admit such supply of water from the reservoir as will float the 
Lall to its proper level, and no more. ‘The means by which the 
water line may remain undisturbed, either by the pressure uf the 
gas when first being turned on, or by the action of the wheel in 
motion, is siinple and efficacious; the ‘opens’ or holes through 
which the water passes from the one chamber to:the other are 
minute, and no quantity of water can pass while the pressure from 
the gas, going on, is being equalized in both chambers; and also the 
motion of the wheel can in no way affect the still water of the 
float chamber, which secures a steadiness to the light. 

‘‘ The reservoir may be made sufficiently capacivus to hold a supply 
of water for years, and when emptied will give notice by the going 
out of the light, caused by the shutting of the valve a. The in- 
verted valve 6 is protected frum injury by submersion in the pure 
water, and the concavity of the bottom of the duat within which 
the upper parts of tle valve are guarded. The entire range, or fall, 
of the valves «loes not exceed the one-tenth of an inch, or what 
may be equal to a difference of one per cent. each way from the 
standard neasure.” 

The same objections respecting the effect of atmospheric influence 
would seem to apply to this in the same ratio as other meters, and 
if so, the chief claim of the inventor would be materially affected. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Ir appears that the fourth session of the International Philanthropic 
Congress is to be held in London next year, on the occasion of the 
Great Exhibition. Among the noblemen and gentlemen who have 
expressed their concurrence are, Lord Brougham and the Council of 
the National Association for the promotion of Social Science, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl Ducie, the Earl Fortescue, Lord 
Ebury, Lord Raynham, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Alderman Mechi, Mr. Harry Chester, Mr. Samuel 
Gurney, M.P., Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Mr. Henry Roberts, Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.S., Mr. T. Twining, Dr. Sutherland, F.R.S., 
and Doctor Southwood Smith, F.R.S. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 


REFeReinc to the performances of the crews of this highly laudable 
institution engaged on the Irish coast, the following is to be found 
in the recently published report :— 

“ A reward of £4 was voted to the crew of the Dundalk lifeboat, 
belonging to the Institution, for rescuing, after several shore boats 
had made fruitless attempts, a ship keeper, who had been left on 
board the barque Frederick, of Dublin, which during a heavy gale 
of wind was totally wrecked on DundaJk bar on the 18th ult. A 
reward of £7 was also granted to five policemen and one civilian, 
for swimming off a great distance at much risk of life, in a heavy 
sea and a strong ebb tide, and saving the lives of two persons who 
had been capsized from their boat, off Lahinch, County Clare, Ire- 
Jand. It was stated that two of the constables had on several 
previous occasions very laudubly exerted themselves in saving life. 
‘The constables had also received a reward of £1 each from the 
Inspector-General of police. Mr. Synge bad received the silver 
medal of the institution, in acknowledgment of his exertions in 


saving life from a wreck on the Irish coast. The demands 
on the funds of the institution continue, we regret to say, to 
be very heavy; and payments, amounting to £1,000 on lifeboat 
establishments, were ordered on Thursday to be made It is 
earnestly hoped the public will continue to strengthen the hands 
of the committee, so as to enable it to carry on, during the ensuing 
winter, the important and philanthropic operations of this truly 
national institution. Orders were given for the sale of £500 from 
the small funded capital of the society, to enable it to meet the 
heavy demands on its funds.” 


THE CHANNEL RAILWAY. 


However problematical an enterprise may at first sight seem to be, 
it nevertheless, if endowed with the elements of feasibility, is entitled 
to impartial consideration, and we should therefore have no right, 
because difficulties never before surmounted beset its path, to assume 
its accomplishment impoasible. Science has achieved many victories 
over foes hitherto deemed invincible, and even in the present age we 
may expect to see great revolutionists and pioneers of improvement 
arise, who in their own peculiar sphere may take rank with a Watt, 
an Arkwright, a Rennie, a ‘Telford, a Stephenson, or a Brunel, 
whose consummated works would, when projected, have been fairly 
regarded by our forefathers as the offsprings of an overheated ima- 
gination. Many of our modern sceptics, too, would, in similarly 
complimentary style, classify us if we hazarded an opinion as to the 
practicability of a Londoner being transported by rail direct to the 
French capital without incurring the necessity of changing from rail 
to steamboat, and steamboat again to rail; but this we may, and 
most probably our vhildren will live to see it notwithstanding, or fur 
aught we know the Irish capital may be included inthe chain. ‘Ibe 
project to connect England and France by means of a submarine 
structure is nothing new, it has occupied much consideration of the 
respective governments, and designs were prepared and submitted by 
several parties, some perhaps more enterprising than scientific. Mr. 
Chalmers, therefore, whose recently published work* with this purpose 
in view is now before us, can lay no claim to originality of concepiion, 
but how far he merits an attentive ear before his compeers becomes a 
question into which we now proceed to enquire. Some dozen 
schemes—seven of which were by Frenchmen and five by Euylish- 
men—had been previously mooted, and respectively comprised sub- 
marine tunnelling, submerged tubes above or below the bed of the 
ocean, and a mammoth bridge; the practicability of the former being 
probably suggested by the successful construction of the Thames 
Tunnel. Mr. Chalmers, however, adopts a submerged tube 
of circular construction, which would be directly placed be- 
tween the South Foreland and Cape Blancnez, a distance of 
eighteen miles, firmly beld duwn by great iron boxes filled with 
rough stones, the whole surrounded by an embankment also of stones 
150 feet wide at base, 40 feet high, and from 40 to 120 feet below 
level of low water; the ventilation to be effected by three shafts, 
one mid channel and the other two about a mile from each shore, 
thus rendering the distance between each air aperture some 44 
miles. A double line of rails is provided for, sustained by a 
horizontal flooring of girder construction ; the ceiling of the tube 
is horizontal, and, together with the former, acts as a strengthening 
tie or brace. There is likewise a vertical partition between the “up” 
and the down” lines. 

The projector estimates the cost at £12,000,000 sterling, and the 
time occupied in completion to be three years. Thus in possession 
of heads, we come to examine details more closely—first, as to the 
practicability, not of constructing it (for this must be admitted), 
but the means to be employed in laying it, whether in part or 
whole ; secundly, if the provision for ventilation be sufficient; and 
thirdly, with reference to vibration. To construct a perfectly water- 
tight tube, 18 miles in length and some 80 feet diameter, and to 
put all its component parts together on land, would present no great 
difficulty to our modern iron masters; but when once completed, it 
must naturally occur that the machinery requisite for successfully 
submerging the monster in its integrity into its marine bed, would 
cause to pale before it into contemptible insignificance that employed 
in raising the Britannia Bridge, or in the Jaunching of the Great 
Eastern. On the other hand, assuming that it is to be fixed in por- 
tions, how are these to be constituted under water into a compact 
whole? To these questions the author supplies the following :— 

“The tube will be constructed in lenyths of 400 feet each, and 
launched and towed to their pusitions: each length will be furnished 
with temporary bulkheads: there will also be interior divisions to 
regulate the space to be filled with water in submerging: for, during 
this operation they will be made to retain a portion of their buoy- 
ancy, and be drawn down by means of chains passing through 
pulleys attached to massive anchors on the bottom of the Channel: 
the chains will be made to indicate, by change of colour or other- 
wise, the progress of descent: the anchors will be four in number, 


® The Channel Railway. By James Chalmers. London: Messrs. Spon, 
Backlerabury. 
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and so placed that their respective chains will be attached to the 
outer corners of the end boxes: the length of tube will thus be 
secured at its four extreme corners ; and the other ends of the chains 
will be eonnected with machinery on board vessels, which machinery, 
when set in motion, will have a uniform speed, causing the tube to 
descend in a perfectly horizontal position; and, as the pulleys 
through which the chains pass will be so arranged as to retain the 
portion of chain that passes through them—allowing no back-slip, 
the tube in descending will gradually acquire the steadiness of the 
bottum of the Channel, getting rid of the unsteady motion of the 
surface. When a length of tube has been safely submerged, a 
supplementary chain having previous to submersion been attached 
thereto, will disengage a key that secured the submerging chain to the 
corner of the box; and being also attached by a longer branch to 
the submerging chain, the submerging chain will by this means be 
brought back to the surface; for the latter being then slack will 
drop into a recess below the pulley (which revolves only one way), 
through which it can be withdrawn without the pulley revolving.” 
- Referring to the immersion of the tube and its staunching under 
water, the projector explains his design, which, in the absence of a 
diagram with referential letters, we thus interpret:—‘‘In com- 
mencing to submerge a length of the tube, a wire cable attached to the 
end of a bolt is passed through the projecting portion of a flange 
covering upper half of tube, while one length of the tube is on the 
surface of the water, the end of the bolt being previously fastened 
inside the other length of the tube already in its place and loaded 
down ; a strain is kept on this cable—in nautical phrase it is kept 
taut—while the tube described on surface is descending ; and, on 
nearing its position, the bolt guides the flange till the projection 
rests on the cone surrounding the bolt holes in same; the projecting 
upper half of flange being a semicircle, overlaps and rests on flange, 
guiding the ends of the tubes together when they are joined. The 
one tube being in its place and loaded down is empty inside of the 
bulkhead, and the other tube having been brought into its place in 
the manner already described, by means of strong plate glass dead 
lights in the bulkhead, aided by powerful reflecting lamps, when the 
flanges come together, then a valve near bettom of tube is opened, 
allowing the water between bulkheads to escape, and the end pressure 
on the other tube forces the flanges together with a power of about 
2,000 tons, or 500 lbs. per square inch of bearing surface; and the 
flanges having some elastic substance between them, a water-tight 
joint is thus effected. Workmen then pass into the division between 
the bulkheads, and by bolting flanges together make a permanent 
joint; while this is being done the other tube is loaded down, and 
when sufficiently so the bulkhead is removed and the operation re- 
peatel at other end. which is also furnished with a bulkhead and 
valve same as described, and so on till all are joined together. After 
the joint is made the bolt is withdrawn and the hole stopped. 
The tubes are joined to the ventilators in same manner as to each 
other... . and the wire cable is attached previous to their being 
placed in position. The work of joining the tubes will commence 
at mid channel ventilator, and proceed towards those near extremi- 
ties on ascending gradients, the water inside tubes flowing towards 
deep sea ventilator, where it will be pumped out.” 

The actual practical mode to be adupted in accomplishing that 
described above is not by anv means clearly defined, and the reader 
is left very much to his own judgment as to how so and so of the 
author's proposition is really to be effected. We cannot assume 
that this junction of the tubes in the bed of the sea where the | 
smallest leakage defect would hereafter prove a most disastrous | 
calamity, and where such impediments are naturally presented to 
workmen employed thereon, is quite so easy a matter as the author 
seems to suppose. 

We are equally sceptical respecting ‘‘the ventilation,” which at 
least should be as complete as in an ordinary land tunnel, wherein 
someiimes the atmosphere is oppressive enough; precaution against 
similar objection being doubly—trebly—necessary in this instance 
for obvious reasons. The deep sea ventilator is undoubtedly a 
gigantic construction, 132 feet in diameter at bottom, tapering, and 
with a lantern elevated considerably above high water mark, to 
which two others of smaller proportions, and placed about a mile 
from the respective shores, act as accessaries; nevertheless, without 
going into actual! calculations—which perhaps the author may have 
rightly done—we apprehend that much more efficient provision than 
that suggested would be found to be required ; and not by any such 
complicated and expensive construction mid-channel—which is de- 
cidedly objectionable for many reasons, and would lead to probabilities 
of accident—but frum the ends only. Furthermore, our opinion 
as regards the vibration is precisely opposite to that of Mr. 
Chalinera, who says “the noise in this tube can be reduced to 
a minimum, unlike tubular bridges suspended in the air; the 
sound and vibration of the iron will be deadened and neutralized by 
the equability and elasticity of the pressure without ; and as the 
situation of the roadway will admit of a perfectly united rail, the 
sensation travellers will experience on entering the Channel railway, 
will be akin to what we feel after walking on a gravelly road wi'i 
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thin shoes, when we step upon the downy sward of a smooth green 

luwn.” Our author here evidently digresses to the poetic, though we 
should have no objection to his indulging a little in that strain, if it 
were accompanied by reason; but there is nothing to justify any 
other supposition, than that the vibration, instead of being diminished, 
would be intensely increased by the embanking in—as proposed—of 
the tube in ‘*a mass of rough stones,” in a few years converted into a 
“solid, impermeable mass,” through which a train would rattle to an 
unbearable extent. In short, Mr. Chalmers’ project bas not yet 
solved the problem satisfactorily, though the public are doubtleasly 
indebted to his enterprise for suggestions which may be improved on 
either by himself or others. We may here appropriately give*place 
(without desiring at present to offer any opinion upon its merits) 
to the particulars of one of the projects included—though not re- 
ferred to as specially as others in Mr. Chalmers’ work—in the ena- 
meration on other page, and which was submitted conjointly by Mr. 
Kichard Turner, of this city, and his son, Mr. Thos. Turner, architect 
and C.E. (then of Adelphi, London), of Belfast. These gentlemen 
propose the route to be between Dover and Cape Crisnez, about the 
same mileage as the route adopted by Mr. Chalmers, but manifestly 
less advantageous as regards commubpication with the iuterior of 
France: — 

“ The projectors purpose to cross the channel by a tube laid on a 
level bed 96 feet under low water, formed in continuation of exist- 
ing lines of railway, made by excavating the shallows adjoining 
shores, and filling in the deepest portions with the ballast found on 
the coast. This tube to be secured by gravitation, and covered by 
a mound of Ballast, so the submarine roads within the tube will be 
as firm and as steady as a rock. The tabe to be made on land in 
docks, constructed for the purpose on the spot, in lengths from 10 
| to 1,500 feet, and as each length is formed it is to be rolled forward 
| through the dock along the level surface prepared for its reception. 
| The dock wonld then be emptied and another length formed and 
' connected to the one preceeding, and so on to the end until the 

channel is crossed. Each length of the tube would be constructed 
on a carriage with whecls, and thus rolled along the level bed by 
means of a chain railway. The carriage would form part of the 
tube, and would therefore remain with it, and be embedded in the 
mound of ballast. Each Jength of the tube would of course bave a 
temporary stopped end, to be staunchly secured in the dock open- 
ings, so as to prevent the water from entering while the succeeding 
length is being made. The tube is proposed to be elliptical in form, 
and to be constructed uf cast and wrought iron plates, forming a 
double casing with ceilular arrangement between, and the spaces 
filled with bituminous substance. ‘The interior of the tube thus 
formed to be lined with brickwork in hydraulic cement (see trans- 
verse section.) Thorongh light and ventilation would be provided, 
and complete drainage secured. These are generally the ideas of 
the projectors, and they have since been enyzaged in makiug models 
and plans to develop their views more fully, and explain the 
details for the performance of this most important work.” 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, 1862. 


PARTICIPATING in the general interest associated with this great 
national undertaking, we have given frequent noticea of the pro- 
gress of the building, and will continue to do so to completion, 
whether from personal observation or otherwise. In the following 
account, collected from a comprehensive article in our able cotem- 
porary, the Building News, will be found the lutest particulars :— 


Notwithstanding the chronic disorder with which the building 
trades have been unfortunately so long afflicted, there has been no 
hitch in the great work which Messis. Kelk aud Lucas are, with 
untiring energy, pushing forwards at South Kensington. Every- 
thing goes on there with steady mechanical regularity. Two months 
azo we thought the site crowded with materials—gigantic stacks of 
bricks, forests of leafless timber, and tons upon tons of stubborn 
metal—but it was bare compared with the sight which now mects 
our eyes. The huye scaffolding, reared to fix the nave and transept 
ribs, which excited our wondrous admiration a few weeks ago, is 
dwarfed into comparative insignificance by the framed polygonal 
wooden towers, strutted and bolted into one unyielding mass, from 
which the vertebrx of the colossa] doines are to be adjusted. One 
of these splendid specimens of scaffolding is completed, and the 
other nearly so. They are alone worth a visit to South Kensington, 
and are built in eight or nine stages or floors, with projecting land- 
ings, where the large ribs will come. Braces, halved and bolted 
together, make the whole work as solid as a block of granite. 

Entering the building, we are astounded as we stand in the centre 
of the temporary frame, and look upwards at the seeming confusion 
with which the ponderous timbers interlace each other, whilst at the 
extremities of it the iron columns, some 2 feet in diameter, backed 
by smaller companions, stand ready fixed for the ribs which ars tv 
give shape and size to these conspicuous features. 

Right and left of us the transept ribs are being fixed, but the ac- 
cumulated scaffulding altogether precludes any a) preciation of tke 
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work done. Proceeding westwards into the nave, we come suddenly 
into a quiet spot where the rvar of mingled labor ceases, and which 
the onward progress of the travelling scaffold leaves perfectly unin- 
cumbered and finished, with the exception of the glazing. We can 
here grasp at a yvlance the whole form of the central avenue, realize 
its size, and appreciate its effect. It is 100 feet high by 85 feet 
wide, and has been carried out, without alteration, as Captain Fowke 
designed it. The ribs rest on coupled columns, and carry joists and 
boarding which bind the whole securely together. The light enters 
by clerestory windows immediately under the rib springings, and 
above the roof of the adjoining galleries. ‘The completed portion at 
once naturally provokes a comparison with its predecessor, and it 
at once attests its superiority in the absence of those diagonal ties 
which proclaimed the inherent weakness of the 1851 construction. 
Here the ties exist in the peculiar forms which constitute the design. 
In the possession of diagonal, instead of horizontal light, Captain 
Fowke's design possesses also a decided advantage, whilst the arched 
roof carried oat the whole length of the building enlarges the best 
architectural feature of the former building. It is grander also on 
account of its increased size. The double row of galleries on either 
side are likewise finished, so that nothing but the diminishing per- 
spective lines of the nave, erding in the expanding dome, is wanting 
to the unfurnished effect of this portion of the building. Emerging 
from this tranquil spot, where the roar which arises from the distant 
mingled work reached us but indistinctly, we see truck after truck 
moved along the tramways to the travelling scaffold, bearing por- 
tions of the overarching ribs. They are fashioned, after Captain 
Fowke's peculiar principle, of three thicknesses of timber breaking 
joint and bolted together, and braced outside in the spandrels formed 
by the principal rafter, having internally a polygonal-arched shape, 
and externally the ordinary roof slope. A more soundly constructed 
or cheaper rvof it would be difficult to design. About two-thirds of 
each side is hoisted at a time, and the centre pieces are then supplied 
and bolted together by the workmen on the scaffold. Immediately 
the ribs are fixed the rafters are secured to them, and the diagonal 
boarding laid. The sashes are supplied, and the “traveller” moves 
forward on its especial tramways to where fresh columns are await- 
sag their loads, and leaves all behind it complete. Ahead of the 
traveller, gangs of workmen are busy laying down the four lines of 
rail for it to move upon. ‘Trenches are being dug, piles driven and 
sawn off, sleepers and rails laid, on to which the huge scaffuld- 
framing glides steadily to take up a new position for its mighty 
work. All this time the little engine is screaming, the tackle ylides 
snake-like along the ground, men wave blue and red flags, and 
materials of every description are run up to their appointed places. 

Passing a large batch of shanties, black with coal-dust and smoke, 
whence issues, amidst the roar of the forges, the dead groan of the 
heavily-hammered metal, our ears are greeted with the hissing sound 
of the steam saws and the stifled shriek of the planing machine, 
mingled with the dull rattle of the engine bands. Farther on we 
find that another hoisting engine has been fixed with its ‘* crab,” 
around which the rope comes and goes almost without intermission. 
Stacks of bricks and heaps of mortar are now scarce about the site. 
The 8,000,000 are nearly used up, but instead we have iron columns, 
struts, and girders, trussed girders, and stacks of timbers. As we 
approach the western end, where the carpenters are busy building 
the scaffolding of the other dume, we see that the double row of 
galleries on either side of the main avenue are finished, or nearly so, 
the entire length. The roofs are on and the boarded floors are being 
laid. The corresponding galleries, which join them from eith+r side 
of the entrance hall in Cromwell-road, are likewise in a very for- 
ward state. ‘Turning into the north-western transept we soon gain 
the anneze, and find its entire length and breadth—some 1,000 feet 
by 200 feet—completed. The lightness and elegance of these four 
open galleries is at once apparent. The roof is a modification of 
that over the main avenue, or rather that is an amplification of this 
one. The timbers forming the polygonal arch are bolted together, 
but in this case the central portion of each roof is glazed, stiffening 
pieces instead of braces are used in the spandrels, and the springings 
for the arches are very nearly on the floor of the galleries. It has 
a very handsome appearance, and kindles a feeling of regret that it 
at least is but a temporary affair, to be removed with the contents 
it will shortly shelter. This annexe, as our readers will recollect 
from former descriptions, runs parallel with the western wall of the 
Horticultural Society’s grounds, between it and the Prince Albert’s- 
road. A corresponding site on the opposite side next the Exhibi- 
tion, has been, on account of the continuous cry for space, looked 
at with longing eyes by the Commissioners, and there does not seem 
any doubt about their gaining possession of it aud furnishing thus 
some 200,000 feet of additional accommodation for intending ex- 
hibitors. 

The lowest arcades of the horticultural grounds will also be 
finished and used by the Exhibition Commis-ioners. An additional 
floor, devoted to dining-rooms, will be built on them, from which 
the luxurious first-class man will look over the magnificent grounds, 
studded with gay flowers, and adorned with terraced lawns, lined 


with the, perhaps, finest range of terra-cotta arcades in the world. 
His view will be stopped by the magnificent conservatory, which 
has not yet had justice done to its artistic or scientifix qualities, 
whilst immediately in front of it will be the memorial of the Great 
Exhibition, whose marvellous success stimulated the erection of the 
present building, and altered the whole character of the South Ken- 
sington estate. 

Retracing our steps, and proceeding to the southern side of the 
nave, we see that the brickwork at the south-eastern angle, which 
has always been the most forward portion of the work, is complete, 
with the exception of the towers, and that the carpenters with the 
roof are following closely upon the heels of the bricklayers as they 
migrate westwards. The roof of the picture-gallery is partially 
fixed, and countless principals in course of framing are occupying 
the workmen under the shadow of the walls. The roof is of pecu- 
liar construction, but it is the same, if we mistake not, which bas 
been succesafully used in portions of the South Kensington Museum. 
The following description will perhaps explain the principles of its 
construction :—The two principal rafters are separately trussed, as 
we would truss girders. ‘They are then placed one against the other, 
and a band of iron connects their centres. A vertical piece of 
framing on each side hides the truss, The central portion of the 
roof between this framing is glazed, and the remainder of the roof 
is masked by a sweeping curve, which connects the underside of the 
vertical framing with the wall surface on which the pictures are 
hung. This picture-gallery will form, when completed, a splendid 
feature of the building. It will extend the whole length of the 
Cromwell-road front, and be consequently 1,150 feet long by 50 feet 
broad. As we approach the south-western corner of the building, 
passing the three lofty arches which are the entrances from Crom- 
well-road, we arrive at the least finished portion of the work, where 
the workmen are some six weeks behind their companions at the 
opposite end, but there is no doubt in any one’s mind about the final 
completion of the whole building by the stipulated time in February. 
It is now more than half done. In the corresponding period of the 
year 1850 the first piece of ironwork only was delivered for the 
Hyde-park building. The exterior has still a large shapeless ap- 
pearance, and it is more dirScult to judge of its ultimate effect than 
it is of any portion of the interior. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE DUBLIN WATERWORKS. 


Tne committee have directed the requisite surveys of the line of 
pipeway, and of the two reservoira, to be made by and under the 
direction of the City Engineer, Mr. Neville. Mr. Carter, who made 
the surveys for the parliamentary plans, las been engaged, with 
other assistants, to survey the reservoirs and take the levels of the 
whole line; and the committee being anxious with the least possible 
delay to give the requisite notices to the Board of Works, which are 
preliminary to the official valuation of the lands to be purchased and 
taken, engaged Mr. J. J. Byrne, of this city, to survey and map the 
entire line of pipeway from the tunnel to the Circular-road, under 
the direction of the City Engineer. The maps of all these lands are 
now nearly completed, and in a very few days the committee will 
be able to lodge them with the Commissioners of Works, in accor- 
dance with the requirements of the act, and procure the appoiutinent 
of the official valuator. Some stormy discussions have taken place 
in the Town Council subsequently, with reference to the project, 
between the promoters of the bill and the opponents respectively, but 
which are outside our province—after the quantity of space already 
occupied—further to record. 


ART ACQUISITIONS TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


FURTHER discoveries of antique marbles have been made at Cyrene 
by the expedition under the command of Lients, Smith and Porcher, 
who have, as noticed in the Atheneum (from which journal we col- 
lect these particulars), already sent a valuable consignment of similar 
relics of Art to the British Museum, What the Trustees intend to 
do with these works it is difficult to surmise, the hideous sheds which | 
have for some years disfigured the grand portico in Great Russeell- 

street being almost filled with the beautiful sculptures Mr. Newton 
brought home. Some of the new marbles, which were in fragments, 
have within the last few days been put together and may now be 
seen, on application, at the Lritish Museum. They consist of a 
splendid statue of Apollo, about seven feet high with the lyre in 
one hand, resting on a stump, round which circles a serpent. The 
head of the god, which, as is most common in statues of the period 
in which it was executed, is rather small], has a noble and dignified 
expression ; the hair is clustered and knotted behind, crowned with 
laurel, which last is characteristically somewhat stalky, that is, the 
leaves are small in proportion to the size of the stalk sustaining 
them. The original surface of the whole work is in a wonderful 
state of preservation, being very clear and white and sharp. The 
one hand resting on the lyre, the other has been thrown up above 
the head, as in the statue of the Apollino; the figure is naked 
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above the hips, where the drapery is gathered in free folds, to fall to 
the feet, which are sandalled, the sandals bearing a great heart- 
shaped shield or stud holding the thong between the toes. These 
extremities are rather large, and therefore a little out of proportion. 
The lyre is a good deal broken, and, as might be expected, imper- 
fect ; it is decorated with a row of small shields along the frame, 
auch as the Amazons are usually represented as holding on their 
arms. There are holes in the Low for metal strings. On the stamp 
by the side of the statue isa bow and quiver. A statue of Bacchus 
rather smaller than the preceding, does not equal it in design or ex- 
ecution, being liney, and is decidedly later in date. This work is 
also naked to the hips, the robe, however, returning behind the back 
and drooping from one shoulder in front. It is perfect in preservation, 
with the exception of one arm lost and some very trifling injuries to 
the draperies ; with the remaining arm the statue holds a bunch 
of grapes. A small statue of Jupiter Ammon, represented, as on 
the coins of Cyrene, horned, and, as such a unique example in 
sculpture, we believe. Amongst these works are also two other 
sinall statues, one certainly representing Juno; these are hardly so | 
meritorious in design or execution as even the Bacchus. Far 
superior to these are two minor statues, and several finely wronght 
fragments, notably one of a leg, a portion of a draped male figure 
and six hands, all of which are worthy of attention. To us the 
most interesting of all these discovered remains is a small but most 
admirably designed group of a nymph struggling with a lion; the 
boldness and vigour of the execution of this small work are also con- 
siderable. Two well carved figures of boars and a score of less im- 
portant fragments make up the list of statues in this interesting 
addition to our national collection. 


ORCHARD HOUSES. 


REFERRING to an article on this subject, which recently appeared in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle—an excellent horticultural organ—the 
following practical remarks have been elicited from an eminent 
authority :— 

“ Orchard- Houses should be all Glass and Wood or Iron.—! am at 
this moment building a house 100 feet by 24, all glass roof, sides, 
and end, and no bricks (how I hate them—ugly, heavy, clumsy 
things), and no boards. The roof, of course, is of glass, in pieces 
20 inches wide; the cides are of longitudinal bars, grooved to let in 
glass, with a glazed shutter 2 feet in width. The sides are sup- 
ported by light oak pillars (1 shuuld have preferred iron), the roof 
by light iron pillars inside.. It is a leading idea with me that large 
orchard-houses should be as light and fairy-like in their structure as 
possible. No bricks, no stone, no cement should be used in building 
them ; all should be glass. There can be no architectural beauty in 
a structure of glass. The first Crystal Palace was a stack of glass, 
the present is the same; so that the builder ought to give to all such 
structures a lizhtneas of construction sui generts, and so please the 
world by a combination of extreme lightness with much strength. 

‘“* Roof Openings.—Although Mr. Pearson found these necessary 
in his cucumber house on account of red spider—which, by the way, 
can always be kept away by the proper application of sulphur—for 
orchard-houses of the width of 80 feet and under they are perfectly 
unnecessary. They break the agreeable continuity of a large 
spanned roof, and are, I repeat, useless. I have an opening under 
each gable of my 24-feet wide house of about a foot deep unglazed ; 
it is quite amusing to watch the two currents of heated air making 
their egress when the sun shines. To observe this more accurately, as 
we cannot see air, 1 have suspended at each end a piece of cotton 
wadding. When the weather is cloudy and still, they hang perpen- 
dicularly and motionless, but as soon as the sun breaks out, they are 
carried out by the heated air, so as to be horizontal. From a ther- 
mometer placed in the centre of the house, and about 18 inches from 
the apex of roof, shaded from the sun, | find the temperature is, on 
the average, 6 degrees higher above than below, the thermometer 
below being 5 feet from the ground. This increase of heat should 
not be lost, and I intend to train a vine or two all through the 
houses just under the ridge board. 

*+ Pavements.— Pavements of brick, stone, or slate absorb much 
moisture, and give it out very slowly, xo that in walking in your 
orchard-house in early spring or in autumn, such pavements feel 
cold and uncomfortable, and are probably dangerous to delicate con- 
stitutions. In my opinion there is nothing equal to yravel. A 
path made with it, well sifted and of a binding nature, is always 
dry and agreeable, and seems to give out a healthy atmosphere in 
which it is a pleasure to breathe.” 


FINFE-ART GOSSIP. 


Mr. G. C. Scott's design for the reconstruction of the lantern of 
Ely Cathedral, which is to be considered a memorial to the late 
Dean Peacock, who himself did so much for the preservation and 
restoration of the nutle church over which he presided fur so many 
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years, is (says the Athenwum) to be commenced forthwith. The 
estimated cost of the work is about £61,000 ; promises of subscrip- 
tions sufficient to justify the commencement of this work having — 
been received, no further delay will occur. Like the existing lan- 
tern, the new one is to be of oak, cased in lead; and a grand im- 
provement in the aspect of the entire edifice is anticipated from the 
fact that Mr. Scott has designed the openings in it in better keep- 
ing with the character of the general architecture surrounding it 
than is now the case. The decoration of the ceiling of the nave, by 
Mr. L’Estrange, with a series of circles containing Old ‘Testament 
subjects, inclosed, is advancing, as is the new choristers’ school 

On the same authority we are told that the eminent stained glass 
manufacturers, Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, of Endell-street, Blooma- 
bury, are rapidly progressing with the execution of the large west 
window in stained glass for Christ Church, Hants. This is the gift 
of Admiral Walcot, M.P., to the Abbey Church, and may be said to 
form part of the extensive restorations made therein under the 
charge of Mr. B. Ferrey. It is of a perpendicular character, divided 
into four stages or rows, of six lights each; the total height is 32 
feet 6 inches, the width, 12 feet 4 inches. ‘The three lowest atages 
are traversed by upright mullions, perfectly straight. The head is 
filled in with tracery, in the central top-light of which is represented 
Our Lord, with his arms extended in the form of a cross, the tri- 
angle and the dove embodying the presence of the Holy Trinity and 
forming the crown, as it were, to the subject of the entire work, Ze 
In the side portions of this head are disposed the Heavenly 
Host, a crowd of Ministering Angels, &. In the smaller interven- 
ing spaces are placed the Alpha and Omega, the Martyr's Crown 
and Palm. In the next lower tier of lights are placed the Prophets, 
Saints and Martyrs, with appropriate emblems. Beneath this are 
the Apostles, grouped in threes, iu each of the four middle compart- 
ments, illustrating the Holy Church throughout the world. Next 
to the Apostles, and completing this line of compartments, are re- 
presented two Bishops of Winchester, St. Swithin and. William of 
Wykeham. In the next and third tier the subjects illustrated are, 
‘When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man,” &c., and ‘* We be- 
lieve that thou shalt come to he our Judge ;” the former being illus- 
trated by the Birth of Our Lord in the stable at Bethlehem, the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, and Offerings of the Wise Men; the 
latter, by Our Lord sitting in Judgment, surrounded by Angels 
blowing trumpets and groups of beatified Saints. Beneath these, 
and forming the foot of the whole work, are six smaller panels or 
divisions, containing busts of the four Evangelists; and on the out- 
ermost spaces St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, each writing, and 
inspired by an Angel reciting the Te Dewm. The general arrange- 
je is by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud ; the design by Mr. J. M. 
Allen. 
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PATENT HELIOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


FOR THE PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE object of this invention is to extend the application of photo- 
graphy, by substitution for the salts of silver (used in the ordinary 
printing of a photograph), an imperishable and cheap material, 
‘printers’ ink,” and printing the impression at the printing press 
now in use; thereby rajidity of production, and consequently, 
cheapness will be the result. 

By photography the most elaborate and minute design can be 
copied of any desired dimensions, and vy the heliographic printing 
the impressions of those designs can be multiplied, and at the same 
time preserve the delicate pencil of the sunbeam as the graphic agent. 

If then the photograph can be thus printed in printers’ ink with 
the same facility as a drawing on lithographic stone, made in the 
ordinary manner, or on a metal block, for the purpose of printing by 
the ordinary letter-press, without the preliminary cost of engraving 
or drawing, there can be no reason why the most beautiful designs 
and drawings should not be sold at a price but little above the cust 
of the paper on which they are printed. 

Therefore, the advantages to be derived by the introduction of 
this patented process may be considered with reference to the fol- 
lowing :— 

First.—It enables the photographer to give a perfectly faithful 
reproduction of the scene or ol,ject he may desire, without omitting 
the most minute detail, and if he wish, print on it a graduation of 
tints and colours with a certainty that these productions are not 
liable to fade. 

Secondly.—The perfect reproduction of manuscript Crawings by 
means of photography, and the transferring of them perfect on to 
lithographic stone for surface printing, or on metal blocks to print 
in combination with type, opens a uew field to the artist, the archi- 
tect, the surveyor, and the mechanical draughtsmen, instead of 
having to rely upon the abilities of the lithographic artist, or wood 
engraver, to reproduce their design, and render to it the faithful 
character of the original, the patent heliographic printing process 
supersedes their labours, and offers peculiar and unique resuurces. 
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Copies of architectural drawings, old or new maps, plans, and 
drawings of complex machinery, which would require much time 
and talent on the part of the draughtsman, would be available as 
soon as wanted, and the copy may also be enlarged or diminished 
from the scale of the original. As soon as the various professions 
are satisfied of the resources offered by this new art, it will be 
become an indispensible appendage to every well-regulated publishing 
and Jithogra; hic establishment, as well as government offices. 

Thirdly.—For the reproduction of valuable old and rare paintings 
and engravings of the olden masters. By heliographic printing 
processes we cam produce a faithful transcript of the original, preserve 
the style and execution, by this means improve the taste, and furm 
acorrect judgment of their works; whilst the choicest of our modern 
works of art, the publishing price of which is beyond the reach of 
the general public, can be reproduced and published of any desired 
dimensions, placing the richest of our pictorial illustrations within 
the reach of all. 

Fourthly.—Heliographic printing and copying by means of photo- 
graphy does not require the originals to be in printers’ ink (recently 
printed), they copv alike from written ducuments or old printed 
ratter and faithfully reproduce any number of impressions in fac- 
simile ant in printers’ ink. Ths art will be invaluable to the 
antiquary, to the librarian, to the curators of museums, to the legal 
profession, and to the Government for the preservation in fac-simile 
of valuable documents which are of so much value that the loss by 
risk or accident, such as fire, &c., &c., would be productive of great 
inconvenience and injury. Members of the legal profession are 
afforded a quick and economical means of having :eproduced in fac- 
simile important documents, wills, &c., superior to any other mode 
of obtaining duplicates at present in use, and curators of museums 
will find in this art an endless resource for the reproduction of fac- 
similes of valuable literary curiosities fur the benefit of the curious 
in such matters. 

Fifthly.--The proprietors of extensive publishing, printing, and 
lithographic establishments will, by the introduction of the principle 
of the heliographic printing processes, be enabled to extend the 
resources of their business. As an example, the publisher of a 
work, by merely furnishing a copy of the book required tv be re- 
published, its pages can be copied by this process and made into 
surface printing blocks, including the engraved illustrations, if any, 
in a durable material—zince, and can be of enlarged or reduced 
dimensions, to answer as a 12mo, 8vo, or 4to, saving the price of 
re-setting, reading, and the engraving of the illustrations. The 
advantages to the lithographer are so varied and important that it 
is needless to dwell upon them ; suffice it to say that they are inti- 
mately interested in all that is stated, and also will be enabled to 
enrich their productions by copying by the process from the works 
of the best landscape, portrait, ornamental, and’ map engravers, and 
are in possession of the means for the reproduction of phetographs of 
external objects to illustrate books of all descriptions, as well as 
those gems of science and art, stereoscope pictures, printed in colours 
of a more permanent character than is now obiainable, and will be 
able to produce them at one-tenth the present cost. 

Sixthly.—Map and chart publishers will, as a necessary conse- 

- quence, avail themselves of a means whereby they can have at a 
cheap rate many sized maps from one original. And the Ordnance 
Survey of the kingdom will furnish material for the production of 
detached maps of cities, and provincial towns, counties, parishes, 
townlands, estates, and forms for the purposes of the Landed Estates 
Court, and for the registry of deeds, or fur sale at a moderate rate to 
the public. 

And lastly.—Many advantages will be d rived by the traveller, 
the philosopher, and the man of taste by this new art enabling 

. them to reproduce their works for publication at a moderate co-t. 
The botanist and the naturalist will be enabled to retain fac-similes 
of all objects whether flowers, leaves, trees, insects, or animals of 
any description that interests them most. These in general will 
not only contain a correct representation, but satfficient detail to 
afford a view of their distinctive character. In fact, every one who 
loves to study nature, either in her outward form by art, or to 
observe and trace her in the more obscure walks of science, must 
feel interested in so valuable a discovery, where, strictly speaking, 
art and science go hand in hand. 


The sinking of the Artesian well at Passy has occupied six years, 
at a cost of £40,000. The result is, however, beyond all previous 
calculations. 

The Birmingham Music Hall, which originally cost £12,000, has 
been recently disposed of by private contract for £3,400. 

Nore.—In the descriptive particulars accompanying illustration 
of the ImpeRtAL AssuRANCK Orrice, London, and which appeared 
in our last number, we should have mentioned that Mr. Paul Askin, 

of 19, Talbot-street, is agent for the company in Dublin, and as 
may be seen by our advertisement columns ‘an acknowledgment ” 
of prompt und satisfactory settlement of claims is recorded. 


uscellaneous. 


Licgntina Krxestown.—The Secretary of the Hibernian Gas- 
light Company has addressed a remonstrance to the Town Com- 
missioners of Kingstown respecting the inconvenience experienced 
by the company in lighting the pul-lic lamps only antil one a.m. ; 
adding that if the present system is to be continued an extra rate 
of five shillings per lamp must be charged. Mr. Sullivan moved a 
resulution at recent meeting ‘‘that the lamps be kept lighting in 
certain portions of the town during winter months, viz.—in George’s- 
street, Kingstown Avenue, York-street, and the Cross Avenue, in 
fact, all the localities where small dealers live, whose occupations 
oblige them to be up at an early hour. He suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to deliberate on the mutter and report to the 
board.” Subsequently, however, the amendment of Mr. Masterson 
that “a committee be appointed to compnte the expenses of keeping 
the lamps lighted until dawn, 4 am., was agreed to.” [The ex- 
tinguishing of the public lamps at the hour named is certainly most 
objectionable. — Ep. } 

Bray ComaissioneErs.—A meeting for election of four com- 
missioners in lieu of those who go out by rotation, takes place this day. 

Memontan to Sin JI. Porrincer, Barr.—A very handsome 
monumental tablet of white Carrara marble has just been finished, 
and will shortly be erected near Mount Pottinger, county Down, to 
the memory of Lieutenant-General Sir Fi. Pottinger, Bart., late 
Ambassador to China. ‘The memorial, which is an elaboraté piece of 
workmanship, and has been executed by Mr. ‘I’. Gaffin, sculpt«r, of 
the Quadrant, Regent-street, is surmounted with the family badge, 
and at the base, beautifully carved in solid marble, is the Order of 
the Bath, supported by a Chinese mandarin, habited, and holding a 
scroll; and on the other side a Scinde soldier, habited and equipped, 
and in his hand a Scinde fireluck. ‘The following is a copy of the 
inscription :—** Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant-General the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath, and one of ber Majesty's most 
Honourable Privy Council, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to the Emperor of China, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency of Maviras, in 
the East Indies.&c. Born at Mount Pottinger, county Down, Ireland, 
on Christmas -day, 1789, and died at Malta, on the 18th of March, 
1856, aged 67 years. During his active cureer of 53 years, from 
Midshipman to General, be filled many of the most prominent offices 
under the Crown, with distinguished atlvantage to his country and 
great credit to himself; and his unbending integrity, high sense of 
honor, and generosity of character and disposition, secured him the 
unbounded respect and esteem of all with whom he became associated 
in the public and private relations of life. On concluding his suc- 
cessful treaty with China, in the year 1842, he was destined fur the 
Peerage by her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria I., but lost this high 
distinction through the same hostile influence which was exerted in 
vain to prevent Parliament rewarding his eminent services to the 
State. This memorial is placed here by his only surviving brother, 
William, a.p. 1861.” : 

Tus Gurney MemoRIAL.— Yesterday afternoon, in the Broadway 
at Stafford, were opened for the public use a set of drinking fountains, 
which. together with a handsome obelisk, have recently been erected 
in memory of the late Mr. Samuel Gurney. The memorial consists 
of a beautifully proportioned obelisk in grey granite, forty feet in 
height, executed by the Cheesewring Granite Company, from the 
designs of Mr. John Bell, the eminent sculptor. On two sides of 
the base are drinking fountains—the water flowing from boldly- 
sculptured groups of water lilies in white marble; aad on a polished 
slab forming the front of the base is the following inscription in gold: — 

In reinembrance of 
SAMUEL GURNEY, 
Who died the 5th day of June, 1856, 
Erected by his fellow-parishoners and friends. 
“When the ear heard him, then it blessed him.” 

Four very handsome lamps, erected by Mr Casselton, of Stratford, 
stand at the corners of the structure. The height of the obelisk is 
forty feet, and it contains about sixty-five tons of granite. 

The foundation stone of a new Presbyterian church vas recently 
laid at York-street, Kingstown, by Charles Hopes, Esq., of Merriou- 
avenue Blackrock, Elder of the Church, and its oldest member, who 
was presented with a silver trowel as a memento of the occasion. 
The site is nearly opposite to that on which the old church stuod, 
and has been obtained from Lords Longford and De Vesci, in the 
only place about Kingstown where it could be had in perpetuity. 
There is a frontage of 160 feet, and the depth is about 200 feet, so 
that room has been left for a manse, which may be erected at a fu- 
ture period. ‘The e-timated expense of buildiug amounts to nearly 
£5,000. The new church will bea Gothic iauctate with a fine 
spire. The building will be completed in about a vear, and will afford 
greatly increased accommo.ation, Mr. Cockburn of Great Brunswick 
-street, is the architect and builder. 
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A Work or Art.—There is now at Messrs. Pictor and Si n‘s 
yard (Box, Chippenham, Wilts) evidence of the benefit to Art de- 
rived from the ever-memorable Exhibition of 1851. A cemetery 
memorial was sent from Southampton by a young man then com- 
paratively unknown to fame. The Dasly News wrote a most flatter- 
ing report of the monument, placing great emphasis upon the va- 
rious points which the exhibitor had endeavoured to illustrate, and 
the memorial was, by permission of the art'st, subeequently engraved 
in the Jllustrated News. A lady of Madr‘d, in turning over the 
Illustrated News volume some time since, happened to have her at- 
tention arrested by the engraving in question, and, instead of employ- 
ing Spanish talent to carry out the design on a large scale she at 
once communicated with the artist from whose brain the criginal 
idea emanated, ordering him to execute a memorial uearly 20 feet 
in height. ‘Ihe work is in course of execution, and will be one of 
the finest examples of mediseval architecture. ‘Ihe plan of the base 
is triangular; the sub-plinth is richly moulded, and the step imme- 
diately above it has in the centre the monogram of “ V.B.L.,” on 
either side of which, in circles, is carved a chaste arrangement of the 
ivy leaf. At each angle will stand fiyures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, nearly life-size. The corbels on which they are to placed 
are exquisitely finished and designed, The tendrils of the vine cor- 
vels are delicately carved, and the other corbels exhibit some artistic 
arrangements of the rose and lily. Between the niches, which are to 
receive the groups of statuary, are arched-shaped spaces fur the re- 
ception of statuary-slabs for inscriptions, and running round is an 
ornamental moulding of ball flower and foliated ornament. Spring- 
ing fro.n six angels, exquisitely carved, carrying shields, ribbons, &c., 
starts an ogee hexagonal shaped dome, richly crocketted and tiled, 
terminating at the apex with a calvary cross, around and from the 
arms of which depend a celestial crown. It is not expected:that the 
work, of which we have given a faint description, will be in a com- 
plete state, fit for exhibition, until at least a month hence. ‘The 
gentleman to whom the execution of this monument is entrusted is 
Mr. Baker, of Park Street, Camberwell ,London, He has placed the 
masonry work in the hands of Messrs. Pictor and Sons, of Box, whose 
superintendent, Mr. Gardiner, has most ably carried out, con amure, 
all the details appertaining to his department. We may add that 
the stone has been selected from the best that Messrs. Pictors’ quarries 
can produce, which is a sufficient guarantee for its quality, soundness, 
and durability.— Bath Chronicle. 

Genius axnp Art.—More knowledge is now necessary to cause a 
man to be considered a painter than our fathers dreamed of before 
the Art-treasures of the Continent were open to our study. In 
America, a man 1ises to fame and fortune presently if he can give on 
canvas a iively representation of the woods or prairies which sur- 
round him, or the daily life which passes befure his eves; and not 
only doves he think and say that Europe can teach him nothing, but 
his patrons are too apt to be of the same opinion. Sv were many 
peojle in England when Dr. Walcot (Peter Pindar) brought Opie up 
from a Cornish cottage, and exhibited him in London as a heaven- 
bern genius. Opie had the sense to perceive, in course of time, the 
importance of study ; but the want of it kept him below his capacity 
as a painter, and spoiled him in a way which could scarcely happen 
a;ain.—Afiss Harriet Martineau, tn Once a Week. 

A New Crock For THe Great Exuisirron.—The Commis- 
sioners of the exhibition of 1862 have given directions to Mr. Benson, 
of Ludgate Hill for the construction of a clock, to be fixed in the 
building now in progress of erection at South Kensington. ‘lhe 
clock will be second in size only to the great Westininster clock. The 
dial is to be from 15 to 20 feet in diameter, and will be placed imme- 
diately over the centre arch of the grand entrance in Crumwell-road. 
The movement will measure at the base 12 feet by 8, or nearly 100 
square fect, and will be about 25 feetin height. It will chime the 
quarters on four bella, and strike on a fifth, weighing about 45 cwt. 
The whole will be inclosed in a ylass case, and as no cost or pains 
will be spared in its construction, it will, when completed as at pre- 
sent designed, form a very attractive object, in every respect worthy 
of the building * in which it will be located, and of the reputation 
its manufacturer has earned for himseif.” 

Mixtenats,—The value of the minerals raised in the United King- 
dom during the year 1860 was £26.404.459, against £24,226,526 
in the pre eding vear—increase £2,177,933. The vale of the tin, 
copper, lead, silver, zinc, pig iron manufactured frum the ores of 
these metals raised during the period was £16,939,717, against 
€15,447,086 in 1859—increase, £1.492,661. 

Perrecrion or ART IN WatcH Manxouvractuk+s —"“ The stranger in London 
cannot fail to be struck with the magnificent establishments of goldsmiths with 
which the City abounds. Such dispiays us are presented to the eye are rarely 
to be met with in any other city In the world; indeed, whole ortunes are con- 
centrated in their winduws. Foremost among such establishments Is that of 
Mr. Benson, 33 and 34, Ludgute Hill, and 46 and 47, Cornhill, which may truly 
be called the Homeof Art. Everything exhibits the most perfect taste; and, 
while the he@tiful is thus cherished, the useful is always carefully studied. 
Mr. Benson has gained a high position for the superiur manufacture and artistic 
designs of his watches especially “— City Press. 

Benson's Phiustrated Pamphlet, post free for two stamps, is descriptive of 
ee of watch now made. Watches safe by pust tu all parts of | 
the glu 


Cartks-DK-VisiTF.—The following is an extract from an ex- 
tremely interesting and well-written article in the current number of 
that beautiful serial, The Art Journal :—“ It seems but the other 
day that photography itself first appeared amongst -us, sent as ona 
fresh sunbeam, and took its place with the most recent of the arts ; 
and now we see several distinct classes of photographs, to each of 
which may be assigned the rank of an independent branch of photo- 
graphy. ‘These cartes-de-visite in themselves constitute what we may ev- 
en entitlean art. ‘They multiply national portrait galleries ad infinitum. 
They produce the family portraits of the entire community. ‘They 
fourm portrait collections on a miniature scale, but with an unlimited 
range, and in every possible variety—family collections, collections 
of the portraits of triends, and of celebrities of every rank anid order, 
both foreign and of our own country. Nobody now needs to enquire 
what such-or-such a person may be like, or té be leit to auch sur- 
mises as written descriptions may convey of features and fi-cures 
that cannot be actually seen. An ubiquitous carte-de-vistte can al- 
ways find its way with certainty and speed, and it is the best of ail 
possible introductions, as it is the most agreeable of reminiscences. 
When our frientds leave us, they leave with us these precious images 
wh ch we can always and everywhere carry about with ua, to feast 
our bodily eves with their graphic representations, as memory is able 
to treasure up and to pasa in mental review incidents that the past 
has taken with it, and words whose echoes have lung ago died away. 
And when fresh connections are formed, or when new links are added 
to old chains, the ever-available carte de-visite is ready to make 
known to us here at home, in propria persuna, a far-away new 
daughter-in-law, or the number one (or the number whatever you 
please) of anuther generation. We now look with commingled sur- 
prise and scorn at the painful effurts at family portraiture that pre- 
ceded the photographic era, and which resulted in either pallid libels, 
brush-produced upon ivory, or black paper reductions of shadows in pro- 
file, cut out with scissors, and closely ullied to architectural sections. 
These black paper enormities admonish us that but a single step 
intervened between that firet tracing of a much loved shadow on the 
wall at Corinth, and the alinust breathing and sentient portrait of 
the carte-de-visite. Anil let us be duly grateful to him ; the same 
sun that inspired the Greeks with the happy thought of fixing a 
shadow, now gives us our perfect portraits—portraits that would 
have turned the very brain of Apeiles himself, and which in common 
justice we ought to have called, novt photo but heliographs. And 
not only in the case of black profiles and feeble miniature ‘* likenesses” 
dues the carte-de-visite at once effect the most marvelluus of revolu- 
tions in cullections of family portraits, but also in comparison with 
the highest orders of miniature pictures the little sun-portraits are 
wel) able to maintain their reputation. Thorburn gave up his min- 
fatures just at the right time, as if influenced by a prescient impulse 
that an artist more potent than even himself would soon be at work, 
executing first-class miniatures for the million, and reproducing them 
with a corresponding ease and rapidity. Elaborately painted minia- 
tures now are artistic curiosities, few in their numbers, and rather 
calculated to associate the present with the past, than to convey 
ideas in conformity with the spirit of an age that looks furward with 
su ardent a gaze. Very beautiful little objects are those miniature 
paintings, when they are really the work of true artists, and they 
always will be regarded with a loving admiration ; but reversing the 
process that acclimatises plants, they have grown into exotics, while 
the curtes-de-visite are favourites that find a congenial soil in every 
spot and flourish in every region, multiplying their numbers daily by 
tens of thousands.” 

A New Divixa Dress, An unsuccessful attempt was made in 
1859 tu substitute scientific machinery for the simple mode of opera- 
tion of the native diver. A complete diving-dress and apparatus 
were brought from San Fiancisco by a party of Americans, uone of 
whom, however, had much practical experience of such an undertak- 
ing. It was hoped that the * scientitic’ adventurer, safe in his metal 
helmet and garments of gutta-percha, would be able to ransack 
those unexplored banks which lie at such a depth as to render them 
unaccessible to the Indian. The first and ouly attempt that was 
ever made to realise this idea broke down in the must signal manner. 
The most courageous of the party, who had volunteered to make the 
first descent, no sooner reached the bottuin than he made frantic sig- 
nals to be drawn up again. ‘The instant he was restored to the upper 
world and taken out of his unwieldy case, he declared, with consider- 
able warmth, that he would never again consent to be the victiin of 
the speculative tendencies of hia Yankee fellow-citizens. Unlike the 
rash diver of whom Schiller had sung, he ever afterwards adhered to 
his resolution, and nothing could induce him to make a second attempt 
to penetrate the “secret of the sea.” As may be imagined, the dis- 
comtiture of the foreign innovators caused general satisfaction amongst 
the followers of the old traditions of the Buceo.—St. James 8 Sfagazine. 

A link of communication between the important towns of Carrick - 
macros3, Bailieborough, Shercock and Kingecourt, and their seaport, 
Dundalk, has lony been felt to be wanting, and the proposed junc- 
tion line between Carrickmacross and the Dundalk aud Enniskillea 
Mailway, completely fills up the gap. : 
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THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


S usual there is “a bustle” throughout the kingdom, con- 
& sequent on the opening of the respective scientific, artistic, 
and professional iustitutes, and promises of a vigorous cam- 

paign are already apparent. For the initiative in this, as well as 
in almost every other reyarl, we must look to the emporium of the 
worki— London —and there, the Architectural Association bas had 
its opening meeting and conversazione, and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects will hold its meeting on the evening of 
the 4th inst., Mr. Tite, President, occupying the chair, and deliver- 
ing inaugural address ; Mr. Scott, R.A., the eminent medisval archi- 
tect, is afterwards to read a paper on “the conservation of ancient 
architectural monuments and remains.” The president (Mr. A. 
W. Blomiield, M.A.) of the association delivered an inaugural address, 


in the course of which, after referring to the numerous perils and 


vicissitudes through which ¢he association had passed, he glanced 
at the forthcoming Great Exhibition, remarking that it cannot fail 
Cif time be used properly) to produce a good effect in developing 
what he apprehended to be the great end and object of the association, 
viz :—‘t Mutual assistance and improvement in prosecuting the study 
of architecture as an art,” and referring to the proposed “diploma,” 
proceeded in the following terms :— 


“The subject has naturally excited much interest amongst our- 
eelves, more especinliy as I believe it was by the association that 
such a proposal wus first started. Many (l believe I may say a 
large majority) confidently foretell that such an examination, when 
fairly aet going, will have the effect of raising the standard of the 
profession, and of excluding ignorant and incompetent persons from 
practising as architects. ‘This result is no doubt much to be desired ; 
but as I have already publicly expressed my opinion, with the 
reasons for that opinion, and fuund myself in a small minority, I 
will nut enter on the subject now. I cannot help noticing, however, 
that in the course of the various discussions which I have read and 
heard, several theories have been alluded to as acknowledged truths 
which have struck me with extreme surprise. For instance, I have 
heard it cisually stated, as a matter of course, at one of these dia- 
cussions, ‘' That a young architect should study every style, in order 
to be ready to meet the possible wishes of his client”’ Now, of 
course, in pronouncing this theory to be simply monstrous, I have 
no wish to set a limit (especially in this direction) to the study of 
all that is great and good in art of every period and every clime, 
but the idea of attempting to carry out the theory of practising 
every known style, to me, | must confess, suggests nothing so vividly 
as the conjuror’s inexhaustible bottle, which is always ready with a 
modicum (and that sufficiently bad, be it remembered) of any liquor 
that may be asked for. ‘I'he counter theory is that a man must be 
full of one style, just as a bottle must be full of one wine to give it 
really good.” 

After a comprehensive review of various other topics of interest, 
the president read a letter from Mr. G. G. Scott, architect, from 
which we extract the following :— 


“T cannot help thinking that yours, as a junior society, has the 
means of dving fully as much good as the senior institution, and that 
without in any degree clashing with it; for there is no reason (but 

-the reverse) why many of your members should not be Associates or 
Fellows of the Institute. You have, however, in your own society 
more ample means of actual and practical self-improvement than we 
have ; and as ours is an art, the education to which ought never to 
stop, and which needs continual rubbing up to prevent retrogression, 
I think the society which does most to promote what may be called 
the self-education of its members, is the one most practically useful ; 
nor do I think this one jot more needed by or appropriate to young 
architects, than those more advanced in age and practice. We all 
need it equully, for, as I said before, our education should be constant 
and irrespective of age, but it is the good fortune of younger men to 
have fewer hindrances to it, and to have minds more fresh and more 
susceptible of it, so that they should ‘ strike while the irun is hot,’ 
‘make hay while the sun shines,’ and work themselves up to the 
highest degree of perfection and artistic skill they can, while oppor- 
tunities and susceptibilities are favorable. It would do us all good, 
if we could be put through a course of elementary art of one kind or 
another every year, just as soldiers have to do with their drill. We 
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old fellows cannot do so, and are, therefore, in danger of retrogres- 
sion. Younger men, in some form or another, can do so; and such 
a society as yours might greatly facilitate it. I do not think the 
oldest and most established members of your society should think it 
beneath them to practise tegether at stated period, those branches of 
drawing, modelling, &., &c., which tend to make a man a true 
artist, not in the sense of being a landscape painter or skilful repre- 
senter of buildings (useful as these accomplishments are), but rather 
those kinds of art which make a man a skilful architect in the highest 
sense—e.g., the drawing and designing of sculpture ornament ; of 
figures as used in architecture and as combined with architectural 
ornament, of animal life (both natural and imaginary) as used in the 
same way; the drawing and designing of painted decoratious, with 
and without figures and animals; the designing of mosaic work, 
pavements, and inlaying; the desiyning of mietal-work in manners 
suited to the different metals and d:ffering modes of treating them; 
and lastly, modelling, and the actual execution of any of these 
works.” 

The president then concluded his highly valuable address, for 
which he received with acclamation the thanks of the meeting in 
these terms — 

“ Fourteen or fifteen years ago, when Mr. Ruskin wrote that 
beautiful simile of the Mountain Ridge, the culminating point of 
Gothic art, up to which all had been progress and after which all 
was decline, he expressed a doubt whether the stir he saw going on 
was a real awakening or only a movement among dry bones. Siuce 
that day, something more tangible has been done, his call has been 
answered by some at least. A band earnest, if small, and though 
sinall, ever increasing, have girded themselves for the work, and are 
again pressing steadily onwards. After the long nizht in the 
trampled plain, they are again climbing the mountain side; tle 
mists are rising, they see clearly before them the point where the 
travellers of another day began to descend, and to their upward 
gaze a new morning is already gilding the summits of more distant 
and more glorious heights. Their paths may not be, cannot yet be, 
identical ; but though they work apart now, if all have the common 
end of truth in view, then just as the different schools of architec- 
ture in France, isolated but working for one common end, ultimately 
united to produce the matchless buildings of the 18th century, so 
the true workers of to-day,-or rather perhaps tueir successors of a 
future generation, must at length meet in a more glorious noon of 
art than the world has ever yet seen. Meanwhile, let us each and 
all endeavour to take our part honestly and earnestly in the onward 
movement, jealously guarding each upward step, but careful that 
each step be upward; and above all, let our march be temperate 
without extra: agant sallies, or attempted shurt-cuts, for we have no 
valley of rest before us, no halting-place half mountain high; no, 
nor even the old ridge of the lowlier pass; what we seek must be 
the snowy peaks and the cloudless mountain top, and as in life so in 
art, our watchword must be ‘ Excelsior !’” 

In the provinces, Liverpool usually foremost, has been forestalled 
by its Glasgow brethren, though we doubt not that the former will 
speedily be in the field, and the Architectural Society of the latter 
city held its opening meeting last week with some attendant eclat. 
The “Sussex” and the “Yorkshire and Lincolnshire” societies 
have also commenced their labours, the Archbishop of York 
presiding at the Jatter, and delivering the following trite remarks :— 


‘He had always felt the value of this institution, and the great 
and important benefits it had conferred on the Church and on archi- 
tecture in general. Certainly when one looked back on what was 
the tone of Church architecture twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when it had reached so low a level, it was through the medium of 
these societies that that tone had been raised, and at present they 
had nearly obtained that level and state in architectural building 
which was reached in earlier days. Even in the life of present archi- 
tects, he had known an instance in which, on the architect being 
reminded of a certain church he had built, he said, ‘ Is it possible I 
could have been the author of such a monstrosity as that!” The 
architect of the parish church at Leeds—grand as that is—was per- 
fectly conscious of many defects in it, and these defects would have 
been remedied had he built it ten years later. Certainly it was 
most remarkable that there should have been such a debasement and 
degradation in taste, considering the magnificent and splendid models 
our architects have. On taking one of the bishops of the American 
church to Fountain’s Abbey, he expressed his delight at seeing these 
monuments of past times, and asked if these were the products of 
the dark ages, could the present age produce anything likoit? It 
appeared at present that all they had to do was to copy models, 
form their own taste upon them, endeavour to appreciate them, as 
well as to manifest that excellent appreciation of beauty, in propor- 
tion and in point of grandeur, which had distinguished others.” 


It is refreshing ¢o see the “ ecclesiastic ” and ‘‘ the layman” unit- 
ing in the furtherance of so noble a cause. 
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MR ALLAN POLLOK AS A FARMER AND 
AN ENGINEER. 


Some of the gigantic steadings erected by this enterprising Scotch 
agriculturalist on his vast territory in the west of Ireland, have been 
fully described in previous numbers of this journal, but as our co- 
temporary, the Agricultural Review in a comprehensive sketch, brings 
to light much additional interesting matter respecting the general 
farming and engineering operations carried on under same auspices, 
we give the following therefrom :— 


‘’We take Mr. Pollok’s farming then his engineering ,° and his 
doings as a landlord, just as we find them—the same as we might do 
with any other unfinished operations. No one of any powers of ob- 
servation can survey Mr. Pollok's works without being interested, 
amazed, and interested. Difficulties which would have paralysed 
the energies of almost any other man have been smoothed down ; 
obstacles which would have appalled must men he has walked over 
with easy step; and now harmony reigns where confusion seemed 
but lately to be safe in perpetual dominion. We can conceive of no 
better example of this kind of overpowering confusion than that 
presented by a lurge estate just vacated by its numerous tenantry. 
Handreds of houses in all stages of ruin; garden walls, field fences, 
march ditches and dykes ; stock yards choked with docks and net- 
tles ; swamps undrained, or worse, badly drained ; skulls of land ex- 
hausted of whatever fertility they ever possessed in the hands of hope- 
legs tenants-at-will ; roads, worse to be dealt with than no roads all; 
cairns of stones, and gravel pits; bogs unevenly cut, and fields laid 
out in defiance of rule and measure. Farms— ay, townlands, and 
even parishes, in this state, presented no very inviting job for the 
engineer who was to lay all out in a few symmetrical fields, every 
inch yielding the highest rate of produce. ‘The engineering has been 
done ; and now the plough, in turning over one furrow, may tra- 
verse several townlands in which no mark of home or hearth of man 
is to be seen, any more than if the furrow were that of a ship on its 
way in the ocean. Preparatery to the laying out of the land for 
such an exhibition, much had to be done besides squaring fields and 
consolidating farms. The land had to be drained, and this on so 
large a scale that it became a matter of expedition and economy to 
set up large tile factories on the estate. Thousands of acres have 
been thus drained, and the climate itself improved by the superabun- 
dant moisture of the soil being allowed to escape by underground 
channels to the sea, instead of rising in vapour from the surface. 
‘The eye that saw the necessity for tile-factories and brick-yards saw 
also that other extensive manufactories must be established; and 
thus some of the more immediate relations of agriculture to commerce 
and manufacturing industry are exemplified, without leaving the 
one estate in the westmost county in Connaught ; extensive forges, 
carpenters’ shops, milla, gas works, and a number of other and kin- 
dred establishments which are usually to be found only in consider- 
able towns, soon sprang into being there; and, at an early period in 
the progress of remudelling the estate, the monthly wages bill 
amounted to £4,000. Thus the carts, ploughs, harrows, gates, and 
all other implements and machines required in carrying out the 
most advanced system of farming, are made and kept in repair on 
the estate. Twelves farms have now been provided with building, 
some of these farms being on a scale requiring byre accommodation 
for 700 head of cattle, besides stabiing for the complement of horses. 
These buildings, as might be expected from the manner in which 
everything is gone about, are finished in the most commodious and 
convenient manner; not only supplied in every part by pipes with 
water from cisterns, but lit with gas. ‘The farm of Ganavieen is 
4,000 acres in extent; and the steading thereon is unequalled by 
anything in the country. The inside of the cow-shed measures 210 
by 168 feet, and is set off in parallel sections, with the animals facing 
each other in the opposite rows. The feeding is supplied from the 
alleys in front, and the manure removed, and bedding supplied by 
means of a passage three feet wide, behind the stands. The cows 
are chained to upright posts, aud the food placed in vitrified fireclay 
troughs. The polled cattle and plough bullocks are fed in loose 
boxes, and the younger description of stock kept in an open shed, 
the roof of which is supported by upright metal pillars against the 
inside of the cuurt-yard wall. The stables occupy a separate depart- 
ment of the covered structure, and atalls, loose boxes, harness-rooms 
&c., for thirty-six horses are provided. This is furnished witb a re- 
gistered corn feeding meter, from which a definite quantity of grain 
can be taken for each, and the daily consumption is easily ascertained 
by means of a haud or indicator easily checked. The barn is situated 
in the centre of the building, with the machinery on the left. ‘The 
straw aud chaff rooms are on the ground floor, from which straw 
for bedding, and chaff for mixing with other feeding materials, can 
be readily removed as required. The mill wheel, turned by water, 
nut only threshes the grain, shakes the straw, liftsthe corn by means 
of elevators tu the granary overhead, where proper machinery is at 


® Our contemnporury omits—we are sure through inadvertence—that in the 
engineering operations a Pollok was ably sasisted by Mr. William Maxwell, 
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work for winnowing, packing and weighing it, till ready fur deli- 
very to the mill, but the power is also made available for crushing 
bones, beans, and oilcake, cutting hay, straw, and chaff, slicing 
mangels, turnips, and potatoes, cleaning grass and other agricultural 
seeds, and many other uses, which largely economises manual labor. 
A shed, 14 feet in width, along the outer wall, is apportioned for 
implementa, cart-shed, tool-house, artificial manure depot, &c.; 
and between this and the main building is a vacant space of 27 feet 
in breadth for the ordinary purposes of traffic. The manure pit is 
situated in the centre of an open yard, to the rere of the cow-shed, 
and a large tank, lined with cement, is attached, for the reception 
of the urine, the contents of which are incorporated with the dung, 
previous to application, or pnmped upon a huge heap of bog mould, 
intended for top-dressing, or more frequently as manure for cabbeges. 
The haggard is situated on a raised surface, ona level with the 
threshing department of the barn, and contains the produce of 2.50 
acres of corn, in addition to several hundred tons of hay. Buth 
these are made up in ricks 70 yards in length by 4 in breadth, and 
supported by means of metal stands, connected by means of mallea- 
bie iron bara. The wheat, oats, and barley are built in consecutive 
links, suited to the dimensions of the barn. If there be among our 
readers any having the capital, the enterprise, and the skill requi- 
site to meet the landlord's views, they may be looking forward to a 
location on the Lismany estates.” 


THE DUBLIN WATERWORKS. 
Wr were amongst the best wishers for the project for an improved 
eupply of water to this city, to be finally and satisfactorily developed, 
—which it may be assumed now is in the fair way of being attained, 
thanks to the amazing ability and energy of Dr. Gray chiefly, whu, 
almost singlehanded, fought a host of assailants in a series of pitched 
battles, and finally vanquished ali — but really, now that all that 
was desired has been attained, it seemsa pity that ‘‘a split in the 
camp” of the opponents, and consequent personal invective should 
be permitted to occupy so much space in the columns of some of our 
contemporaries, which might be devoted to much more generally 
interesting matter. The further after discussion of the waterworks 
proceedings—opposition or otherwise—must be surely reganiedas “a 
bore,” except by the former conclave, some of whose members now 


seem to display about as much aaimas acerbus as did the fabled 
Kilkenny feline warriors. 


THE GRAFTON-ST. CASUALTY—KEMPSTON’S HOUSE. 
Stitv harping on this truly worn out question, we are obliged to 
record, that an application will be made in a day or two in the 
Common Pleas on the part of defendant (Butler) to amend defence, 
with the view, we believe, of making it more conclusive s0 as to pre- 
vent further litigation. Mr. MacDonagh, Q.C., M.P., will sppear 
for defendant, and Sergeant Armstrong, with other council, for the 
plaintiff (Kempston). The protracted character of this case, the 
several trials, motions, &., &c., by which such cosets were involved 
and lodged in the pockets of the long robe gentlemen as would have 
built the house over and over again, suggests to mind the ould saying 
that it is “an ill wind that blows nobudy good.” 


We had previously announced that the house in College-green 
belonging to Mrs. Hayes, stationer, had been taken by the Ulster 
Banking Company for a branch office, and it is now about being 
adapted to that purpose, according to plaus by Mr. Murray, archi- 
tect. The front will be tastefully finished and capped by a balus- 
traded parapet. Mr. James Freeman is the contractor. 

The Roman Catholic church for some time in course of erection 
at the North Dublin Union Workhouse is nearly completed. It is 
a mere parallelogram on plan—some 70 feet by 30 feet in clear, and 
16 feet high to wall plate—and adjoins the dining-ball. Mr. Wm. 
D’Esterre Sinith was the architect ; Mr. James Freeman, the builder. 

The new Roman Catholic church of Killyleagh, which is said to 
be an edifice of great architectural beauty, was opened on the 20th 
ultimo. 

A new residence for a minister is to be erected in connection with 
the Independent Church at Sligo. Tenders will be received up to 
ist December. 

The new Catholic church of Castleblaney, for some time in course 
of erection, has been dedicated. 

An anatomical school is to be added to the Queen’s Colloge, Bel- 
fast, and tenders are being sought up to 18th inst. for a building 
suitable for same, and according to plans prepared at the office uf 
Public Works, 

A Catholic church has recently been built at Lavey, in the diocese 
of Kilmore. It was opened for divine worship last Sunday week. 

Mr. Hemans, C.E., has been inspecting the course for a propused 
line between Bundoran and Sligo, and reports that it might be 
cheaply constructed, and, moreover, that the Midland Company 
would thoroughly approve of the undertaking. ; 

‘ A washing establishment is to be constructed at the Curragh 
amp. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS AND THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
Our able London contemporary has paid this city—we believe—a 
first visit, and judging from the tone of two descriptive articles in 
the publications for 18th and 25th ult. respectively, has acquired 
rather good impressions thereof and of the inhabitants likewise. 
We wish journalists generally, who wield that most potent of all 
sceptres, ‘‘ the pen,” and who are often apt, on mere hearsay, to con- 
demn everything “ Irish”—because it is so—would more frequently 
come and judge for themselves, and the result would ultimately be 
the total annihilation of that prejudice and rancorous spirit, of 
which even still—though happily much less than heretofore—a 
spark that only requires in certain quarters to be fanned into a 
flame, exists. ‘The contemporary in question has been recently the 
subject of a special notice in these columns; pursuing its mission, an 
independent and comprehensive course of action bas always distin- 
guished it; we admire the ability of its conductors, and instead of 
regarding an enquiring visit with that invidivusness which narrow- 
minded people would attribute, where the character of avocations is 
identical, we hail with much pleasure the likelihood of a more inti- 
mate acquaintanceship arising therefrom. 
The following is collected from the articles in question :— 


** With a prospective view to the second great example of this 
species which will gladden our eyes at Kensington next year, and 
like the electric light, put out the glare of all lesser stars; it may 
be worth while to glance at the contents of the ‘Exhibition of the 
Fine Arts and Ornamental Art,’ held in the New Hall of the Koval 
Dublin Society. It is somewhat remarkable, however, that the 
word ‘industry’ or ‘industrial art’ dues not occur in the above 
description, nor does any expression equivalent to ‘art manufacture,’ 
lead one to suppose that the simply useful, and often humble, articles 
exhibited would find a place amongst the purely ‘ornamental art’ 
of the Exhibition ; but this is corrected in the contents of the cata- 
logue itself. The building in which all this refreshing quantity of 
art is collected is somewhat of a temporary nature, and is erected 
in the Royal Dublin Society’s grounds fronting Kildare street, being 
intended chiefly for periodical agricultural exhibitions. Of the 
building itself we wish to say as little as possible, only our readers 
should not confound it with the building of the ‘Great Dargan Ex- 
hibition,’ as it is called, of 1853, which stood also upon the Society's 
grounds (but upon that part fronting Merrion-square), and which 
is no longer in being. We are ylad to observe, however, two build- 
ings growing up on the site, resulting, perhaps, from the good seed 
sown there; the one, now nearly complete, being a museum of 
natural history and mechanical science combined, and the other in- 
tended to be devoted entirely to the fine arts. A fine open space 
still remains for a noble connecting central building, which we hope 
will one day shut out the dreary front of the house which the Royal 
Dublin Socicty inhabits, but which derives no small amount of 
honor and respect from the celebrated names and worthy deeds con- 
nected with the history of its walls. 

“On her Majesty’s birthday (24th May) the Exhibition was 

opened, and seems to have gone on prospering ever since, and will 
we trust have, as the Council expect, considerable influence for good 
on the general taste of the public, which, to judge at least from the 
selection of pictures, made by the prizeholders of the Dublin Art 
Uniun® (we believe), and exhibited on screens in the Central Hall, 
would be highly desirable. 
“tis curious to notice the result of a small body of the public 
taken at random—such as art-uniou prizeholders—being called upon 
unexpectedly to exercise their choice in various degrees: some, to 
a small extent, witb a fair amount of judyment ; others, for a large 
prize, failing to show the least shadow of artistic common sense. 
We should be glad to feel that these annual tests prove satisfactorily 
a steady advance in public taste, but this time alone can show— 
though every effort towards bringing about this desirable result 
should be heartily encouraged. 

“The Central Hall of the Exhibition is devoted to the usual 
groups of statuary in marble and plaster, fountains in metal and 
giass, intermixed with manufacturers’ cases of specialities, such as 
linens, lacework, and embroidery, jewellery and bog-oak carvings, 
with metal castings, household furniture, &c. As might be ex- 
pected, the usual oryzan at the end is not omitted, and this one was 
built for, and gained a medal at, the Paris Exhibition, much to the 
credit of Messrs. Bevington, who appear to have afforded great 
gratification to immense numbers by their combination of ‘dvuuble 
diapasons,’ ‘swell manuals,’ ‘ claribels,’ and ‘tremulants.’ Carpets 
and hangings occupy the side walls and galleries; while small flags 
aud decorations generally complete the toute ensemble of an ‘ex- 


@ It may not be amiss for us to Interpose in correction, “the Art-Union of 
Ireland” and “the Shilling Art-Union of Dublin" respectively, not as above 
stated, which wae a separate institution, when in existence,—Ep. 


position.’ In the side ‘courts’ on the left ia to be found a tulerable 
collection of modern pictures to the number of about fuur hundred, 
besides about the same number of water colors, miniatures, and 
crayons; while on the right, a long gallery extending as far as 
these two modern courts together - in fact, the whole length of the 
building (some 230 feet)—contains a collection of over five hundred 
examples of the old masters. 

‘‘In addition to these we notice, in one of the galleries upstairs. 
what is to us a special source of attraction, of course—a series of 
architectural drawings, and also some monumental carvings and 
tablets from the hands of artists well known and appreciated in our 
Conduit-street exhibitions. 

“The catalogue in most respects seems a careful production, and 
contains valuable but brief notices of all the artista and their pro- 
ductions, which appear in the gallery devoted to the ancient schools 
—but very properly not of those of the modern schovl. Yet why, 
when such careful distinction is made, such curiously arbitrary 
classification should be allowed as appears in a few instances, we 
cannot imagine. For example, Turner may perhaps for practical 
purposes, and if desirable in any special arrangement of ancient 
masters (as in juxtaposition with Claude in our National Gallery), 
be considered an ancient master for the nonce; but why the 
name of Danby, or how Mr. David Roberts should come under this 
designation, we cannot discover; especially when Etty, and Wilkfe, 
to say nothing of a host of others long since departed, appear in the 
list of modern artists, and as such bave no biographical account 
given of their lives and works. ‘To be sure a sort of apology is 
appended in a note, which says—‘ As their pictures occur in the 
saine saloon (as those of the ancient masters), it has been thought 
better not to admit them here.’ Of course not admit them, but 
why not hang them in their proper position? It seems curious tu 
read amongst the R's — Raffaelle, Rembrant, Reynolds, Roberts, 
Romano, Rubens, or Cuyp, Danby, Dolci higher up in the alphabet. 
The name of Wilkie occurs in both lists, so that like some animal 
of doubtful gender, or some sponge or other debatable substance 
which naturalists differ as to its classification with animals or vege- 
tables—Wilkie seems to be considered a sort of connecting link 
between the two schools of ancient and modern art, by being at 
once a member of both! Again, what becomes of the completeness 
of a gallery of modern paintings, where Holman Hunt, Millais, 
Wallis, and other disciples of pre-Raffaelliteism are unrepresented ? 

‘** The architectural drawings, which number only from 80 to 40 
frames, range from 266 to 8:38 in the catalogue, apparently without 
any cause, and are placed on the line of sight or on the floor,* as it 
happens. It is true that the collection on the whole is but a poor 
one, and composed almost exclusively «f competition drawings, and 
‘projects’ for various churches and convents in Dublin and elsewhere 
in Ireland. As such they have probably been pretty well seen and 
criticised before, but still, being admitted, they surely deserved to be 
more carefully treated, and if the number tickets had dropped off 
the frames a very little trouble would restore them, so that the cata- 
logue might not be quite useless for the want of any reference 
figure at all. Notwithstanding these strictures, however, it murt 
be confessed that the catalugue is on the whole well arranged and 
generally correct. 

‘* Amongst the best designs exhibited in this department of archi- 
tectural drawings, we may notice a series bearing the well-known 
name of Pugin—now Pugin and Ashlin—some of which have been 
engraved. ‘The suggestion of a new Roman Cathedral and Augus- 
tinian Monastery at Dublin seems to bave furnished an opportunity 
to Messrs. Pugin to produce some fine drawings, as also their design 
now being carried out at Cork (we believe for the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul), and a church at Maynooth, to be dedicated to 
St. Patrick. We doubt if we shall admire the roof of this church 
at Cork, as shown iu the drawings. In this respect, at least, we 
think we should prefer the design No. 272, by Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, of 
126, Marylebone-road—also a competition drawing, and one which, 
being exhibited in Conduit-street if we recullect right, gained the 
first silver medal of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts last year. Mr. Nicholl also exhibits photographs of a chapel 
at Kensal-green, and, in conjunction with Mr. Wilson, a chapel at 
Leyton, in Essex. Several designs are grouped together under the 
well-known name of Mr. Goldie, and amongst them (No, 327) a 
beautiful drawing of the church of SS. Peter and Paul, at Phibs- 
borough, Dublin, which we published in our impression of 6th Sep- 
tember last. ‘Ihe general grouping of the various features of the 
apse and transepts around the base of the tower, which itself is de- 
signed with a great deal of feeling, is really very picturesque. The 
plan of this church is also very cleverly adapted to the site. The 
design of a church (again to be dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
who seem to be in luck’s way just now), at Berne, we think hardly 
so good, although it seems to bave gained a gold medal somewhere 
in 1856. 

® Our readers will remember our taking exception, in one of our notices of 


the Exhibition, at the palpably disadvantagevus manner in which some of the 
best of the architectural drawings were placed.—En. 
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‘“‘ Designs for St. Andrew's rew chureh at Dublin are exhibited 
by Mr. Carroll of that city, Mr. Atkins of Cork, and Mr. Lynn of 
Belfast; the latter, however, seems to be the favored one, as it is 
marked ‘first in order of merit,’ but none of them appear much 
above common-place. There is a peculiar open aisle or arcaded 
screen, however, with flying buttresses from it to the covered aisle, 
which we could hardly understand from Mr. Lynn’s drawing, and 
which drawing, by the way, is somewhat ‘shady’ in its details, and 
seoms got up rather too much with a view to ‘effect’ upon a com- 
mittee. Mr. Geoghegan exhibits his new method of shoring-up 
walls, as used in the reconstruction of the Royal Bank, Foster-place, 
and published by a contemporary. No. 828—design for a railway 
hotel—is a poor sketch, even for a student; but the drawing marked 
No. 267—design for pedestal to the Moore Testimonial—and others 
in the same frame, are simply frightful, and ought never to have 
been exhibited at all. 

‘“‘ Before we quite dismiss the architectural drawings, we must 
refer to a sketch in the Water Color Gallery, professing to show 
Captain Fowke'’s design for the Irish National Gallery. Surely 
nothing more is wanting to urge the Dublin public to protest as 
heartily against this suggested ‘job’ as the general public here pro- 
tested against Captain Fowke’s meddling with our buildings in 
Trafalgar-square. The extent of the architectural ability of this 
favored son of fortune is pretty evident to all of us now, and will 
be evident to all the world when they come to visit us at Ken- 
sington next year. If we mistake not, the hanging of this design 
for the Irish National Gallery will effectually prevert its ever being 
carried into execution. 

“Mr. Carroll, a Dublin architect, exhibits (No. 350), two archi- 
tectural models, but they are placed far away from bis drawings of 
the Suildings to which they refer. The practice of showing models 
is one which should by all means be encouraged. Connected with 
our present subject, we notice a mural monument to the Rev. Geo. 
P. Brown, designed by Mr. Goldie and executed by H. Lane (we 
presume of Dublin)—No. 58. There is a great deal of novelty in 
the arrangement of details. Messrs. J. Hardman and Co. exhibit 
groups of figures for architectural ornamentation, but with this we 
nearly exhaust all that is to be found in the way of architectural 
carving or decoration in stonework. We cannot but think a great 
deal more might have been shown, especially when we note the 
name of Deane on the general committee, and remembering the 
skilful architectural carving of Irishmen at our Oxford Museum, 
to say nothing of what may be seen by the same hands in the new 
buildings, not far from the Kildare-street Exhibition ityelf, we were 
led to expect a great deal more in this department of ornamental art. 
In metal work also, Messrs. Hardman exhibit, and Mr. Skidmore, 
through his agent, Mr. Mooney; but we are again disappointed to 
find so little to see. 

“Of course large quantities of those Irish specialities, bog-oak 
carvings and arbutus inlay work, &c., must be expected, worked up 
into all kinds knicknacs—of useful and useless—but very few of 
these are above the common run, which one sees in our cheap 
jewellery shops everywhere—ad nauseam; and after all, compared 
with similar work in Germany and Switzerland, these bog. oak 
carvings will hardly hold pre-eminence, though still they are quite 
pretty enough and sufficiently Jow in price always to command a 
large sale—in fact, form a really important industry, employing a 
gceeat number of artistic hands and educating them for greater works 
of genius. Messrs. Goggin (290), O'Connor (210), and others ex- 
hibit these articles. Some very good speciments of wood carving 
applied to furniture, however, are to be found under Nos. 72 and 
59, but we shall be disappointed if Dublin does not send better 
examples to Kensington next year—works where more idea as well 
as bolder executiun will be found. In furniture generally, within 
the last few years, we may be said to have considerably advanced, 
not only in artistic design and execution of cabinet-work, but in 
textile fabrics and the mauner of making up and hanging them. 
In carpets also, and other floor coverings, though perhaps not so 
much as in curtains and hangings generally, is this improvement to 
be found, and some examples of really good patterns are to be seen 
under the name of Fry and Co. and others in the Central Hall. 
The names of Minton, Wedgwood, and others are well represented 
in the Central Hall of the Exhibition. Let us hope the Irish ima- 
giuation may ally itself to superiority of execution, for the purpose 
of astonishing ourselves and our neighbours in the forthcoming trial. 

‘* Messrs, Edmundson exhibit a great variety of gascliers, and 
one especially which we should like to see more of—a way of setting 
gas jets round a central bowl, which we fancy must be effective 
when lighted, and may be made very ornamental when not. 

“It is quite refreshing to turn to the numerous cases of India 
work, and the manufactures of China and Japan, where, even with 
the wildest drawing and greatest absurdity of form, there is always 
an artistic element which atones for every fault. Let the makers 
of papier mache only consider this, and see if a little money ex- 
pended in obtaining art assistance might not even now avail to help 
this manufacture out of the very low position which it holds 


amongst the industry of the country. Of allthe great variety of 
articles exhibited it is of course impossible to speak, and we have 
gone over the chief points which concern architects and their clients 
particularly. We are not aware if any special days have been set 
apart as students’ days for sketching, but, if not, we trust some 
means have been used to make this unusual collection available for 
special study to the students of the Royal Dublin Society School 
of Art. 

‘““Glancing at the picture galleries, we may first observe, that 
while we are glad to see such a numerous collection of works of the 
old masters, contributed chiefly by Irish proprietors, we cannot help 
regretting that no attempt is made at chronological or any other 
arrangement, except the fitting of one frame into another, and so 
covering up every inch of wall space. The committee very pro- 
perly guard themselves from being supposed responsible for the 
names which fond proprietors attach to the frames, but making all 
due allowance for this, there is fuod fur study to those not quite 
worn out with picture-seeing at the end of the season. Amongst 
the 514 pictures exhibited, there are sufficient examples of all the 
schools to have made a really valuable and instructive series, com- 
mencing with Paolo Uccello and Botticelli, ending with Rubens, 
Ruysdael, and Jordaens, leaving the Kauffmans, Gainsboroughs, 
and Reynolds, to form the commencement of a modern series. 
Among the 400 pictures in the Modern Gallery, we are glad to 
observe some of the foreign schools well represented, especially that 
of Duaseldorf. There is a charming picture by Mr. Catterson 
Smith, P.R.H.A., called ‘A Portrait,’ but is something more—a 
merry little face inside a guardsman’s helmet, and next a big sword. 
Mr. J. R. Marquis, who gives some charming bits of Irish scenery, 
shows also some Norwegian landscape. We observe C. Hasenflug 
bas, in No. 82, shown considerable skill in ‘catching a sunbeam’ 
and making the most of it. The picture is styled ‘ Ruins of the 
Cloisters of Walkenrind.’ ‘Snow at the entrance, with gleam of 
winter sunset in the interior,’ of a few arches and vaults in a state 
of green old age and picturcsque decay forms a good architectural 
study. We are not aware whether, after the Exhibition is over, 
the Sotherby collection will be dispersed or not. At any rate the 
Dublin Committee is to be congratulated on having temporarily 
attached it to their other series. 

“In concluding our remarks, we wish to observe, that whatever 
of approval we have ventured to express, or whatever of reproach 
we have felt compelled to throw upon the exhibition arrangements, 
or the character of its contents, has been entirely with a view to 
the advancement of true art, and its proper application to manu- 
factures ; so that no one who has the same aim aa ourselves will 
regret if we have hit the mark, and been able to point out errors 
which in future may be avoided. It is as much in the interest of 
the forthcoming Exhibition, as we said at the outset, as in the 
present one that we have thought it our duty occasionally to be 
severe; but we desire the Royal Dublin Society, and the promoters 
of the Exhibition of 1861, to believe that we quite appreciate the 
noble efforts which they have made, and heartily thank them, in the 
name of the artisitc world, for the valuable collection they have pro- 
duced. May the results be such as will bountifully reward their 
patriotic labors ! 


This project is now de facto a matter of the past, being formally 
closed on the 31st ult., after an uninterruptedly successful run of five 
months, during which 190,000 visits were paid to the building, 
145,000 of that number being paid for at the door. The financial 
success of the undertaking may readily be estimated by the follow- 
ing fucts, collected from the report read by the assistant-secretary 
at the closing :— 


‘“‘ The expenses of the exhibition, it is needless to say, have been 
great, but the receipts also have surpassed expectation, and the 
committee trust that when the cessation of their labours shail ena- 
ble them to publish their balance sheet, the Royal Dublin Society 
will not only retain these galleries and other additions made to 
this building—which have cost at least £1,500—but will also 
have a moderate surplus applicable to the useful and national ob- 
jects of the institution. Taking into account the difficult and 
uncertain character of the enterprize, the committee feel they have 
reason to congratulate the Royal Dublin Society and the subscri- 
bers to the guarantee fund, whose public spirit alone rendered the 
undertaking practicable, on so favourable a termination of their 
labours and anxieties. The pretensions of the exhibition were 
moderate, challenging no comparison with former displays ; it 
was sought merely to bring together such a collection of works of 
art as would tend to instruct and elevate the public taste and 
show the progress which Ireland has made inthe Fine Arts and 
in manufactures connected with them, and at the same time to 
provide a source of innocent and intellectual enjoyment, the 
means of which are neither so abundant or accessible in thie city 
of Dublin as the friends of improvement and civilization would 
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desire. In all these respects the committee venture to think the 
Exhibition has been eminently successful, and the results may 
well encourage our fellow-citizens in future years to engage ina 
similar undertaking, with the full confidence and hope of a like 
prosperous issue.” 


THE TELEGRAPH CABLE BETWEEN MALTA AND 
ALEXANDRIA. 


In announcing the succeeeful laying, after a delay of more than two 
years, of this cable, the Mechanics’ AJagazine has the following :— 

The electrical portion, or “core,” of this cable consists, through- 
out its whole length, of exactly equal parts, by weight, of conducting 
and insulating material, every nautical mile being composed of 400 
pounds of each substance. The conductor is a strand of seven wires 
of the purest copper (six wires laid round one wire); and is about 
four times larger, in sectional area, than the conductor of any previous 
cable, except that of the International Company from England to 
the Hague. The insulator is a combination of gutta-percha and 
Chatterton’s compound, pressed firmly round the copper in six alter- 
nate cuatings, three of compound, and three uf gutta percha, thelatter 
being of the highest quality attainable at the period of its construc- 
tion. The copper strand is also embedded in a layer of compound, 
in order to produce perfect solidity, and to prevent the possibility of 
tubniar interstices between the conducting and insulating materials. 

Having being submerged in the Regent's Canal during three days, 
in lengths of 2,000 yards, it was tested for insulation by the govern- 
ment electrician, and by others on behalf of the Gutta-Percha Com- 
pany, in the following manner. The copper or positive pole of the 
battery was connected to an earth plate, sunk in the canal, and 
the zinc, or negative pole was attached to one extremity of the 
silk-covered wire, composing the helix of the galvanometer. The 
conductor at one end of the coil of core, subjected to the test, was 
then united to the other extremity of the galvanometer's coil-wire, 
and the conductor at the further end of the core was carefully in- 
sulated; the amount of escape or loss constituting deficient insulation 
was thus indicated by readings onthe dial of the galvanometer, 
showing the angles of deflection marked by its needle during the 
passage of the current through it, and every coil that was found to 
be inferior to an agreed standard was at once rejected. 

Besides the test in cold water, as above described, each coil of 
eore was subsequently tested similarly, three times, in water of the 
uniform temperature of 75 degs. Fahrenheit, after twenty-four hours’ 
immersion—firatly, before the application of pressure; next under 
hydraulic pressure of 600 pounds tu the square inch, in Reid’s pressure 
tanks; and thirdly, when the pressure was removed; and it is 
worthy of note, that, in every instance the insulation was about 15 
per cent. higher under pressure than before its application. 

The core was finally tested by Messrs. Siemens with their own 
instruments and battery power. Their plan of testing is founded on 
the principle that all substances in a greater or lesser degree resist 
the passaye of electricity along them, and it, therefore, consists in a 
mode of stating the values of insulator and conductor respectively 
by simple numerical expression of their respective powers of resisting 
conduction, given in units of an ascertained standard, the standard 
unit in the present case being the resistance of a column of mercury 
one metre in length, and one square millimetre sectional area taken 
at the freezing point of water; the resulta are obtained by com- 
parison of a known and purposely definite resistance (made up of 
these units) against the unknown and required resistance. ‘The 
system is carried into practice by constructing a series of coils of 
silk-covered wire, capable of being combined or disjoined at pleasure, 
each coil having a different and progressive resistance to conduction 
expressible in units. These coils are made use of in connection with 
the battery and galvanometer arrangement, well-known as ‘ Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone’s Bridge.” 

Each coil of core, immediately after being tested, was arain placed 
in the canal until it could be transferred to the works of Messrs. 
Glass and Co., and from that time until its final submersion in the 
sea, the entire cable has been continuously covered with water, 
exoept only while passing through the sheathing machines and during 
its progress out of the works into the paying-out ships. The padding 
around which the external wires are spirally laid consists of the 
best Russian hemp saturated with Archangel tar. There are three 
gradations in the thickness of the external wire, which, in all 
instances, is of the best bright charcoal iron. The deep-sea portion 
is surrounded by eighteen wires of the gauge No. 11. Inthe middle 
portion, intervening between the deeper water and the shore end, 
the external wires are twelve in number, and of the gauge No. 6, 
while in the shoal water, near Malta, Tripoli, Benghazi, and Alex- 
audria respectively, there are twelve wires of No. 3 gauge. The 
diameter of the core is half-an-inch. That of the completed cable 
is for the deep-sea portion 7-10ths of an inch, for the middle part 
9-10ths of an inch, and for the shore end 1 1- 10th inch. 

The completed cable, as it has from time to time issued from the 
sheathing machines of Messrs. Glass, Elliot, and Co., has been the 
subject of constant and assiduous examination, under the care of M. 


De Sauty, the chief of their electrical department. The battery 
power employed to test the completed cable at Greenwich has varied 
from 144 to 200 cells of Daniell’s, and the instruments in use have 
been the horizontal galvanometer, constructed as already described, 
and also another form of horizontal galvanometer, in which the needle 
issuspended by asinglefibre. Theresultsobtained by these apparatuses 
have been from time to time compared with those taken on delicate 
tangent and differential galvanometers respectively, added to which 
the unit system of Messrs. Siemen's has also been in operation at 
Messrs. Glass, Elliot, aud Company's works during the whole period 
of manufacture. It is only bare justice to the Gutta-Fercha Com- 
pany, to Messrs. Glass, Elliott, and Company, and to the employés 
of both those firms, to say that they have throughout the progress 
of this work, displayed the most indefatigable zeal and anxiety, by 
any and every means to secure perfection of manufacture, and to 
regain for the science a portion at least of public confidence. 


SHAKSPEARE'S DWELLING—WHO'LL BID? 


By recent announcement in the public journals we find that “‘ New- 
place, Stratford-on-Avon —the spot on which Shakspeare passed the 
last twenty years of bis life, and where he died—was not only for 
peremptory sale on the 25th ult., but the attraction of its ‘extensive 
frontage in the centre of the town’ was held out invitingly to 
speculative builders. Mr. J. O. Halliwell urged upon the wealthy 
admirers of the immortal bard to purchase the property, the sum of 
£1,500 being probably enough to secure it, proposing himself, as 
soon as the subscriptions are sufficient to cover the expenses of 
purchase, to transfer the property to the Corporation of Stratford- 
on-Avon, on the express condition that the public be always freely 
admitted, and that no erection of any kind be ever permitted in 
the gardens) Some years ago it was proposed to raise a monument 
here to the memory of the poet—but Shakspeare wants no monn- 
ment but that of his works. The only suitable monument would 
be one outside the gates of New-place, recording to posterity in 
euduring marble the honored names of the fifteen through whose 
interposition the sacred spot has been preserved from the auctioneer’s 
hammer, as we are happily enabled to chronicle as a fact, as the 
New-place was, through the highly commendable exertions of Mr. 
Halliwell, secured by private contract on the 22nd ult. for £1,400, 
half which amount has been already subscribed— Mr. Sheridan, M.P., 
and Mr. G. L. Prendergast, author of a ‘Concordance to Milton,” 
contributing £100 each. All honor to these worthy spirits! 


me 


NEW MANUFACTURES FROM HUMAN HAIR.® 


AT the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Manchester, I offered a few observations on the 
manufacture of human hair, as an article of consumption and gene- 
ral use, and submitted for inspection some beautiful specimens of 
articles made from human hair, of a very massive and heavy tex- 
ture, like pilot-cloth, or that used for travelling or mountain wear. 
It is, however, capaple of being spun into fine goods, like alpaca, 
which is but of comparatively recent use. Truth goes farther than 
tiction. My sister conceived the idea, and caused the collection 
of about 3,500 Ibs. of buman hair, in a few months, in Liverpool, 
by one female, who was merely assisted by her husband and son 
in carrying it out, receiving from £1] to £2 per week. We had two 
shawls made from it—cotton warp—(exhibited to the Section). 
It is is extremely warm aud durable clothing ; and with care and 
attention any quantity of the stuff can be obtained. It would 
appear fabulous to say that 100,000 bales inight be obtained from 
Egypt, and 100,000 from Asia—— perhaps 500,000 or a million 
bales annually, from all parts of the world, even within twenty-one 
years, and of all sorts, both long and short, all of which is at pre- 
sent wasted, and not enumerated in the articles of commerce or 
general consumption. 1 am authorised to state that this hair has 
been in the possession of Messrs. R. W. Ronald and Son, of Liver- 
pool, for some years, who will afford 100 lbs. weight to any appli- 
cant on receipt of a post-office order for £2 158. (The items making 
up this sum, commission, &c., are enumerated.) The article is as 
collected ; and heavy foreign sheep’s wool, in dirt and grease, being 
Gd. to 14d. per pound shows its cheapness for consumption generally. 
The Manchester go:ds are exchanged for long hair in Germany, 
which is sold in London, at £4 4s. per ton ; but the very shortest 
is upplicable for cloth, and 10d. to Is. per Ib. is a safe price for 
imports. These 3,500 Ibs. are in seven bales, insured in the Man- 
chester Fire Office for £200; so any one can test their existence 
by policy No. 180,631. The manufactured goods may be shown 
at the International Exhibition in 1862 ; and if bair were collected 
in factories, the value could be quarterly divided, and added to the 
savings-banks deposit. I would suggest that specimens of these 
hair-manufactures should he placed in every museum in the king- 
dom, and trust that the Smithsonian Institution of America will 
give the question their ablest support. Is not the long hair of the 
Chinese mixed with silk and worked up by the common people? _ 


® By Mr. ‘William Danson. 
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KERRY ANTIQUITIES. ruins of an ancient round tower, of which about twenty feet are yet 


Tue three accompanying illustrations together with the descriptive 
matter of some interesting antiquities in the Co. Kerry—an ultima 
thule of the green isle,—are presented through the kind favour of 
ithe Rev. Jas. Graves, Honorary Secretary to the Kilkenny Archwo- 
Jogical Society, the latter being collected from two valuable papers 
read before that body by Mr. R. Hitchcock. 
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ROUND TOWER, AGHADOE. 

Tower of Aghadoe.—What remains to us of this tower stands at 
a distance of about sixty feet from the north-west corner of the old 
church, and in the same cincture with the church. The diameter 
inside is seven feet. The highest part of the tower now standing is 
about 19 feet from the Present surface of the ground; but, as will 
be seen from an inspection of the sketch, the greater part of the 
tower is not so high. The stones of which it is built, as well as the 
style of masonry, seem different from those found in the adjacent old 
church, both being much superior. A learned friend has favoured 
me with the inspection of a sketch of a portion of the tower, made 
by him in the year 1846, showing the cyclopean structure of the ex- 
terior facing, and the rubble work of the interior, The old church, 
like most of our ancient ecclesiastical edifices, is built almost east 
and west, and still exhibits abundant proofs of its former architec- 
tural beauties, particularly in the doorway. It is composed of differ- 
ent kinds of stone, some of which must have been brought from a 
distance, as none like them are to be found in the neighbourhood. 
A little to the south of the church, in a square enclosure, are the 
ruins of a round castle, named the pulpit,” having a flight of stone 
stairs in the thickness of the wall, and indications of there having 
once been an immensely strong floor of wood in the middle height. 
One of the ancient Ogham inecriptions has been found in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Round Tower of Aghadoe, and seems to 
have very early attracted the attention of antiquaries. This stone 
is still carefully preserved, though much mutilated, in Lady Head- 
ley's garden, at Aghadoe House. 

The author then proceeds to cite several eminent authorities, in 
whose published works notices of this structure are to be found. 
Amongst them are the following :— 

Smith merely mentions the existence at Aghadoe of “ the stump 
of one of the round towers;” but in his: “ Prospect of the Lake of 
Killarney, taken from the North,” he gives an interesting view of 
“‘the ruin’d church,” round tower, and round castle. ‘Ihe tower 
does not here appear so dilapidated as it is now. It may be worth 
remarking here, that Smith, whether through mistake or not, repre- 
sents numerous tombstones at the north side of the church. This is 
remarkable, as that side of a church-yard is not considered a favourite 
one for interments. Weld says, “ the tower of Aghadoe was con- 
structed with hewn stone; but, exposed during the lapse of ages, on 
the summit of a lofty hill, to the influence of the elements, it has 
yielded to the shocks of time, and at present is in a very perishable 
state. Its shattered remains are not more than 15 feet in height.” 
A writer, in the third vulume of the “ Dublin Penny Journal,” 
says—‘ the turaghan or round tower, stands 54 feet from the north- 
west angle of the church, and is called the ‘ pulpit’ by the peasan- 
try; all that remains of this ancient structure formed only a part of 
the basement, not reaching to even where once stood the door. The 
height is about 12 feet. It measures in its outer circumference 52 
feet ; its diameter within the walls is 6 feet; and the thickness of 
the walls 34 feet. Its masonry is greatly superior to that of the 
church; the stones are large, regular, and well-dressed. The cut- 
stone or facing of the north-west side has been all taken away for 
the erection of tombs in the adjacent burying-ground. Within and 
without, spoliation has Leen at work effectually, aided by those 
worst of pests, the gold seekers; fellows whose unhallowed dreams 
are most fatal to our antiquities. ‘This tower must have fallen be- 
fore the last century, but n0 notice of it in its erect state has sur- 
vived.” lewis thus mentions the tower :—“ Near them are the 


; Masonry quite superior to that of the cathedral ; 


standing.” ‘The “ Parliamentary Gazetteer of Ireland” contains the 
following :—* The turrachan and the cathedral, at the mutual dis- 
tance of 54 feet, crown the summit, or dot the table-land, of the 
hill; and are surrounded by a thickly tenanted burying-ground. 
All that remains of the turraghan—called the Palpit only by the 
peasantry—formed but part of the Lasement, and does not reach 
even to the aperture of the door. Its height is about 12 feet ; its 
exterior circumference is 52 feet ; its diameter within the walls is 6 
feet; and its thickness of wall is 34 feet. The stones of which it 
consists are large, regular, and well-dressed, and exhibit a style of 
but they have 
been peeled from’ the north-west face for transmutation into tomb- 
stones; and the whole ruin wails beneath the inflictions of ‘ the gold 
seekera,’ and other prosaic spoliators of ancient buildings. The 
tower, to which this melancholy fragment belonged, must have 
fallen before the commencement of the eighteenth century, but is 
not noticed, in its unfallen state, in any record.” Mr. Windele 
gives a very satisfactory account, and says—“ The Turaghan, or 
round tower, stands 60 feet from the N.W. angle of the church, and 
is called the ‘ Pulpit,’ by the peasantry. All that now remains of 
this ancient structure is the basement, reaching from the sill of the 
door downward. The height is about 15 feet. It measures in its 
outer circumference 62 feet, the diameter, within the walls, is 6 
feet 10 inches; the wall is 4 feet 6 inches thick, which measurement 
diminishes on the inside, above the level of the present floor, three 
inches. Its masonry is greatly superior to that of the church. The 
stones are large, regular, and well dressed. The gieater part of the 
facing stone of the north side has been unfortunately taken away, 
for the erection of tombs in the adjacent burying-ground. Within 
and without, the spoliator has been effectually at work, aided by 
those worst of pests—the gold seekers ; fellows whose unhallowed 
dreams are most fatal to our antiquities. This tower must have 
fallen previously to the last century ; but no notice of it, in its erect 
state, has survived. It has not hitherto, we believe, been exca- 
vated or examined. The Jabour of doing so, we apprehend would 
be very considerable, as it is quite filled up with the debris of the 
fallen part, but the effort, it is hoped, may yet be made.” In this, 
and two of the three last extracts, I believe the term “ pulpit ” is 
incorrectly applied to the Round Tower. In all the old accounts, 
written before guides were so numerous and dishonest as they now 
are, we find it given to the round castle; and it is to this building 
that I myself have heard the name applied. 
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_ Rattoo Tower.—The dimensions are as follow —circumference out- | Sculptured Stone in old Church of Annagh.—The stone which is the 
side, 47 feet; height of doorway from ground, 7 feet; height of | subject of the present notice lies ineide against the south wall of the 
doorway, 5 feet 8 inches : breadth at bottom, outside, 2 feet 1 inch; | church. It is a block of coarse red sandstone, the same material of 
inside, 2 feet and half an inch; breadth at top, where arch turns, | which the church fs built, and which the adjacent mountain range 
oatside, 1 foot 84 inches ; inside, 1 foot 8inches; diameter of tower | furnishes; and measures in length 18 inches at one side, and 15 
inside. 7 feet 4 inches ; thickness of wall at doorway, 8 feet 9 inches. | inches at the other; in breadth, 164 inches at one end, and 154 
Koand the doorway, outside, is a cornice or ornament, and just over | inches at the other; and the greatest thickness is about 7 inches. 
it is also some species of ornament, both, however, invisible from | On the face of this stone is rudely sculptured, in bold relief, the 
where I took my sketch. Inside are three storeys, or sets of stones, | figure of a man on horseback, holding in his right hand something 
all around, projecting, and between each of these storeys are one or | like a sword or dagger. What the other hand holds, I cannot ex- 
more single stones, also projecting, as if for assistance in ascending. | actly say, as it, as well asthe greater part of the sculpture, parti- 
There are four windows or apertares at the top of the tower, facing | cularly the two heads, is evidently unfinished. The hand, how- 
the cardinal points, one of which and a smaller one under it appear | ever, seems to be extended at full length, and not holding the horse's 
in my sketch. The tower stands on a sort of platform of masonry’, | bridle. I think the leading idea of the figure that of a warrior 
and in the building of the tower lime mortar is visible. The door- | pointing forwards, as if to encourage his followers to action; this 
wav, I think, faces the eust. This tower is, indeed, a stately look- | agrees with the posture of the horse, which seems to be in motion. 
ing monument, and, with its mantle of ivy, is calculated to strike | A sort of saddle, or saddle-cloth, appears under the horseman, but I 
the beholder with a sort of awe, which he cannot soon forget. Lewis, | can see no trace of stirrups, though, as just mentioned, | do a little 


in his “ Topographical Dictionary of Ireland,” thus mentions this | of a bridle and mouth-piece. The dress is of the fruck shape, mitred 
Round Tower:—*‘* There are no remains of the castle, but those of | or seamed from nearly the waist downwards. ‘The resemblance be- 
the abbey still exist, and, together with the adjoining lofty round | tween this equestrian figure and that on the seal of Strongbow may be 
tower, which is still entire and clothed with ivy, form an interesting | worth mentioning here, although the latter is turned the opposite wzy. 
and picturesque group.” The “Parliamentary Gazetteer of Ire- A friend, writing to me on the old figure in Annagh charch, 
land” states, that “ the pillar-tower is now partly dilapidated ;” but | says:—‘ The people have a fvolish legend, that if the stone were 


this is truer of many other towers in Ireland, the tower of Rattuo removed, it would be brought back again by supernatural means ; 
being almost quite perfect, having lost only a little of its conical | but there is no real history attached to it, that I could ever learn.” 


cap: Dr. Petrie gives the following pretty detailed description ot This, to my mind, makes the stone an object of greater interest for 
this tower :—" The Tower of Rattoo, which, like that of Clondalkin, | our speculations, believing. as I do, that the equestrian figure on it 
is still perfect, is remarkable for being placed on a terrace or plat- | is of ancient date. 


form connected with a causeway, which extends in a line opposite its Of the history of Annagh church I have not been able to find any 
doorway. The Tower is formed of roughly-squared, hammered | account, though I have made some search ; but, judging from the 
eae a en entrance doorway alone being chiselled. It measures style of the building, which in general is plain, and in which there is 
7 feet 9 inches in circumference at its base, and 92 feet in height, ' no lim i i istri 
the wall being 3 feet 10 inches in thickness at the doorway. The it is sat Henne Sn 7 sca aa ak apm he Ha ra 
doorway is semicircular-headed, the arch being formed of three | Gothic south entrance doorway, of very good proportions. Like 
atones, and it is ornamented with a flat band, 9 inches in breadth. | most of our old churches, this one at Annagh is built nearly east 
It is 5 feet 4 inches in height, 1 foot 8 inches in width below the : and west. A little to the west, on a tongue of land, is ** Tonakilla 
arch, and 2 feet 1 inch at the sill) The Tower is divided into six | fort,” apparently an obsolete burial-ground, in which are several 
storeys, that at the top containing, as usual, four large apertures graves and small yallauns, or pillar-stones. Traces of a causeway 
facing the cardinal points’ These apertures have sloping jambs, | from the fort across the slob to the mainland are still plainly dis- 
and are, externally, angular-headed, but are quadrangular inter- | eernible. About the same distance from the church, to the north- 
nally. The intermediate storeys between the uppermost and the | west, stands another group of gallauns; there are also some forts in 
second, or doorway storey, are each lighted by a single aperture; | the neighbourhood of the church. The following is the only men- 
but, in consequence of the Tower being enveloped in ivy, their exact | tion (quoted from Lewis's ‘* Topographical Dictionary ”) I have been . 
situations cannot be determined, with the exception of one in the | ableto find of this sculptured stone :—‘ About half a mile distant 
fifth storey, lately exposed by a storm, and which is angular-headed, (from Blennerville]} are the ruins of the old church, with the burial- 
and faces the east. ‘Ihe lowest storey is filled up to the level of the ground, in which is a stone bearing a rude effigy of an armed horse- 
doorway. It will be perceived from the section above given, that | man.” It may be interesting to ascertain, if possible, what hero of 
between the floors of each of the storeys, rough corbe] stones project | old the monument in Anonagh church commemorates. If conjecture 
from the wall about the middle of its height ; and this is not an un- | is allowable, I would say that he was probably some old chieftain of 
common feature in the interior of the Towers, such corbel stones, in | the district—it may be a king ; but, at present, conjecture is all 
one example—that of the Tower of Ardmore, in the County of | that I can offer. 
idee sculptured with animal and human heads, and ———_—_—_—==— 
other ornaments.” Mr. Wilkinson, in his work on the Fractical 
Geology and Ancient Architecture of Ireland (1845), has the fol- ZION CHURCH, RATHGAR. 
lowing tabular remarks on this tower, which he erroneously sets | TH18 church, which has been for some time completed, was 
down asin the county of “ Clare /”—‘* Usual height,—conical top | this day opened for Divine service. It is situated on the road 
nearly perfect,—four large openings at top,—angle-headed outside, leading from the main Rathgar-road to the Dodder. and is a 
—square-headed inside,—door circular-headed, usual size, and usual . lan . d th 1 f : 
height above surface of ground.” Construction— hard quartzoze conspicuous feature. ane een cruetorm; and shestyis of ere: 
sand-stone,—cut stone band round the door, 9 inches wide and 3 tecture Medimval Gothic, after designs by the late Mr. Welland, 
inch projection.” Mr. Wilkinson has some good general remarks on | the then architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland. 
the Round Towers. This body, however, did not extend their usual auspices to this 
church, the funds for erection—some £10,000—having been pro- 
vided by bequest of the late John Gold, Esq., an eminent stockbroker 
in this city. Limestone is employed in the construction of the 
building generally, but Caen stone is used for the dressings and 
decorative portions. The interior, which will accommodate about 
850 persons, has fittings of stained deal, and an open timber roof 
stained and varnished. The tower, with its pyramidal tiled roof, 
contributes much to the general effect of the building. Preparations 
are making for heating the building by means of hot water. Messrs. 


Cockburn and Son were the builders. 
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NATIVE RAILWAY CARRIAGE MANUFACTURE. 


We are pleased to see that this branch of trade has not altogether 
left us, nor is it confined exclusively to the workshops of a single 
public company in this city. At No. 10, North-wall, may be 
seen some new railway carriages, constructed chiefly of teak, and of 
admirable workmanship, just turned out from the extensive machine 

ty carpentery mills of Messrs. John Martin and Sons, to order of the 
SCULPTURED: STONE, ANNAGH, Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company. 
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‘ AMATEUR” ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
A MODEL CHURCH OF THK 19TH CENTURY! 


Ne sutor ultra crepidam, is a popular maxim that it would be well 
four the community generally, and for the artistic credit of the age 
we live in, if certain of the laity—and ecclesiastics too—bore more 
constantly in mind. It may be possible partially to reconcile the 
fact of a wealthy dunderhead perpetrating a monstrosity in the 
shape of a domestic gazebo, and paying ‘‘ tbrough the nose” for his 
whims and fantasies; but it is not so where the quacking system 
comes to be applied to ecclesiastical structures—which are public 
property—and of late years unfortunately, these would-be “ church 
doctors” have become very numerous, and more unfortunately have 
had plenty of patients to experimentalize upon—a system which it 
has always been our especial care to expose, and whether found ex- 
isting amongst priests or parsons we alike accord to each their des- 
serts. But we are forced to remind our readers that some of these 
‘‘doctors” have a peculiar way of having their own way, and to 
shield themselves from the consequent odium, they nominally secure 
an architect's services, who, instead of being permitted to pursue a 
course of independent action, and exercise his skill and taste to the 
best of hia ability, becomes perverted into a mere creature of his 
learned—and probably reverend—client, and must do whatever he is 
told, however repugnant to his feelings. In the columns of our 
daily contemporaries, are to be constantly found must earnest “ ap- 
peals fur funds,” the “ present church accommodation” is graphically 
shown to be “ most inadequate to the requirements of a largely in- 
creasing congregation,” and the smallest donations in aid of the 
good work will be most thankfully received, &. A committee is 
most usually formed to aid in transmitting ‘‘ the begging-box ” 
through every available channel, but asthe composition of the former 
being generally of a very heterogenous character, its members’ notions 
of architecture are usually held in supreme contempt by the worthy 
pastor, who would fain impress on each the necessity of observing 
the proverb we above quoted, however disregarding himself the 
maxim that those who preach ought to practise. Now, we are 
never disposed to question unduly “ good intentions”—though we 
may pause for a moment to consider their very unenviable concomi- 
tant—but with all due respect for them, we cannot concede that they 
ought always to screen from blame a party, who rejoicing in their 
plenitude, falls into the error of vandalizing an existing structure on 
the one hand, or raising a hideous block of nothingness on the other. 

In a recent No. we congratulated our citizens on their being acci- 
dentally relieved from the perpetration of one of these proposed 
monstrosities in the erection of a great barn church on City-quay, 
after an obtrusive builder's design ;* but we regret to say, as bad— 
if not a worse—specimen of architecture, is now in course of com- 
pletion unfortunately in one of our most important and populous 
suburbs. Midway on the Rathyar-road may be seen a calp stone 
pile—intended, we presume, for a Roman Catholic church—present- 
ing on plan a parallelogram, some 105 feet by 90 feet in the clear, 
walls 50 feet high, roof of ordinary pitch, an apsidal termination at 
one end, a portico being designed to occupy the other. Our readers 
will perhaps say there is nothing so extraordinary in this; but 
peeping internally what do we find, a nave 45 feet in clear aud 50 
high, with a Aut ceiling, square headed clerestory windows, an arcade 
of eight semicircular-headed arches, with piers 7 feet 6 inches wide 
and 4 feet thick, separating nave from aisles; the latter being 19 
feet wide and lighted from above by skylights in roof, with flush lights 
ws ceiling. O tempora! O mores! what a church of the nineteenth 
century! But we desire distinctly to note, that neither should the 
able and worthy architect—whose name it must be admitted is, un- 
fortunately for his professional character, associated with such an 
abominatiun—responsible for the paternity of ‘the design,” nor 
are wein any way indebted to him for the particulars recorded in 
the above notice. Another hugs pile, and quite as ugly, com- 
prising in plan that of a Grecian cross, with great dome at inter- 
section, has been for some time completed—the portico excepted— 
and at a considerable cost, under the same enlightened auspices on 
Rathmines-road in same district. How can journalists be too loud 
in their praises of those who, while ministering to the cause of re- 
ligion in rearing structures to the Most High, simultaneously con- 
tribute to the advancement of national art ? 


THE KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Havino at various periods availed ourselves—and we do so in the 
production of the present namber likewise — of the opportunity 
afforded, of obtaining from the transactions of this highiy laudable 
institution, some of the valuable papers read at its periodical meet- 
ings; and in consequence, confessing ourselves—and our readers 
too—debtors to the society in no small degree, we feel that a special 
review of its history and proceedings will be esteemed by all as a 
mere ul acknowledgment of favours and possibly contribute to 


® See page 646 ante. 


more extended appreciation. It appears that this society originally 
having the appellation of “ Kilkenny Archeological”? only, was 
instituted in the early part of the year 1849, to preserve, examine, 
and illustrate all ancient monuments of the history, manners, 
customs, and arts of our ancestors, more especially as connected with 
the County and City of Kilkenny. At first consisting of but a few 
persons, and those confined to one locality, it rapidly extended its 
influence ; persons of all ranks and classes contributing to its sup- 
port; the members now numbering over 600, residents not of 
Kilkenny alone, but of various parts of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and at their own request enrolled, comprehending many individuals 
well-known in the literary world. 

The limits of the society however becoming extended beyond the 
original boundaries, some corresponding change of name was felt tu 
be desirable, and at a general meeting in March, 1858, it was 
unanimously resolved, that Tuk KitKsNNy AND Soutn-East or 
IKELAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SociktTy should be the future title of 
the Association, and that its principal, but not exclusive, sphere of 
operations should extend from Kilkenny as a centre, to the South- 
Eastern Counties of Ireland. 

At its quarterly meetings, papers on Archeological subjects are 
read, reports of corresponding members received, and objects of 
antiquarian interest exhibited. Local secretaries and corresponding 
members have been obtained in many parts of the country, whose 
duty it is to inform the society of all antiquarian remains discovered 
in their districts, to investigate local history and traditions, and to 
give notice of all injury iikely to be inflicted on monuments of. anti- 
quity, in order that the influence of the society may be exerted to - 
preserve them. A sum of upwards of £140, contributed specially 
for that purpose, has Leen expended in the preservation of the ancient 
and beautiful Abbey of Jerpoint, in the County of Kilkenny. A 
library acd museum have been formed, and many valuable donations 
have already been received. A pamphlet, with illustrative wood- 
cuts, supplying brief hints and queries intended to promote the 
preservation of antiquities and the collection and arrangement of 
information on the subject of local history and traditions, has been 
printed and circulated. The society’s “ Journal” (imperial 8vo.) 
for the years 1849 to 1861, has been issued, forming six handsome 
volumes with numerous illustrations—it is published quarterly—each 
number containing the proceedings of the previous meeting. These 
volumes comprise papers of general interest on the history and anti- 
quities of Ireland, and are now in the hands of the members. 
Amongst the contributors areseveral distinguished Irish archzologists. 

But although the exertions of the society have so far been success- 
ful, yet much remains to be done. ‘The raths, Tumuli, and early 
earthworks of the south-east portion of Ireland, would richly repay 
examination; original manuscripts, tending to throw much light on 
the history and antiquities of the various counties within the scope 
of the Society's operations, exist in abundance, and are well worthy 
of publication; the castles, abbeys, churches, crosses, and other 
ancient monuments of the district, many of them fast crumbling to 
decay, all demand illustration. 

However desirable—both in a national and an archsologica! re- 
gard—may be the various objects above enumerated, we must remind 
our readers that they can only be effected by a large accesston of new 
members, for, the subscription having been fixed atso extremely low 
a standard, united and general co-operation alone can enable the 
society fully to accomplish its mission. 

The names of those who desire to join the society will be received 
by the Rev. James Graves, Duncannon, Co. Wexford—who since 
its establishment has proved not only a zealous officer but valuable 
contributor to its transactions—-and by the local honorary secretaries. 


_ —_— 


CORK SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE students of this school—as always has been their wont—have 
distinguished themselves again ata recent display. Ten drawings 
have been selected for national competition, and 21 medals ob- 
tained. Her Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. Eyre Crowe, has just visi- 
ted the school, and it is announced to be progressing both numer- 
ically andotherwise. By the report for 1859-60 we learn, amongst 
other matters, that “ with occasional changes and fluctuations, the 
school has been successful aud efficient in its operations. Its 
utility has been felt and acknowledged by various classes, who avail 
themselves of its advantages—students, teachers, artizans, opere- 
tives, and competitors for civil appointments. Whilst all the classes 
have been worked so as to render the Institution as Jocally useful 
as possible, the number of medals and other distinctions awarded 
are the best proof that it continues to hold its high position amongst 
the other Schools of Art as a Prize-taking Institution. Sinee 
October, 1860, it has been entirely under the care of Mr. James 
Brenan, in whom the Committee have the fullest confidence. 
Under his efficient management all the classes have been diligently 
and systematically conducted, with steadily increasing numbers ; 
and the mechanical class has become an important and successful 
feature in its operations.” 
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The Master states that “ the class for mechanical drawing has 
been moderately attended, not so well as he should have expected 
in a city like Cork, where there must exist a demand for work- 
men able to make plans, elevations, working drawings, &c.; but 
hopes that in a short time the manufacturers of Cork will see the 
importance of inducing their operatives to attend this class. 

Also that ‘“‘an arrangement has been entered into with the 
Board of National Education, Dublin, by which a certain number 
of pupils from the National Schools of Cork may attend tle 
evening classes of the School of Art, free of all expense.” 

We hope soon to have the official statement of progress during 
current year. 

ee 


CHURCH OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, MOATE. 


THE foundation stone of a new Roman Catholic Church, as above 
designated, was laid on the 27th ult., and the building, which will be 
erected after desigus by Mr. John Bourke, architect, is provided to 
be cruciform on plan, with nave, aisles, transepta, apsidal chancel, 
side chapels, baptistery, tower, &c.; the dimensions in clear being 
110 feet by 52 feet, by 68 feet across transept; height to apex of 
roof 60 feet. The Norman style is observed throughout, and the 
nave is to be separated from aisles by lofty arches springing from 
cylindrical coluinns with characteristic capitals and bases. At 
intersections of transepts and chancel with nave, four great arches 
are introduced, which will have a very imposing effect. Light will 
be obtained for the nave and aisles by semicircular headed doublet 
windows in clerestory and flank walls; and for the transepts through 
triple windows; the chancel and western gable being also perforated. 
A tower with spire rising to a height of 105 feet from ground line 
will terminate one of the aisles. We have very few good examples 
of this style in Ireland, and are glad to see symptoms of ita revival. 


DEDICATION OF A CATHOLIC CHURCH AT ATHLONE. 


WE previously alluded to the fact that a large parochial church, to 
be dedicated to St. Mary, was in progress of erection at Athlone, 
and it is so far advanced towards completion as to admit of the 
ceremony taking place on the 16th ult. The site of the building 
is exalted and advantageous, though in proximity to the old church, 
which was in every respect unsuitable. Early English was adopted 
for the architecture, and the interior comprises nave, aisles, transepts, 
chancel, side chapel, sacristy, porches, organ-loft, baptistery, tower 
(with stairs to organ-loft), and spire, 190 feet high ; measuring in 
the clear 130 feet by 57 feet, and across transepts 66 fect. ‘he 
west front contains a moulded door underneath a great window of 
five lancets, each alternate opening being filled with glass, and the 
intermediate opens being intended to receive figures. This window, 
which forms a triple lancet on the interior, is furnished with slender 
columns, and the upper part of the gable is filled with a recessed 
wheel window. The chancel and side chapels are lighted by richly 
traceried windows filled with stained glass, and the central window 
eontains an exceedingly artistic representation of the Nativity of 
our Lord, and, has been procured from Caen in Normandy. The 
transepts are lighted by triple windows of graceful design, and the 
aisles and clerestory are lighted by double carped lancets. Cylin- 
drical columns of Wicklow granite, supporting richly-moulded 
arches, divide the nave from the aisles; four great arches from the 
junction between transepts, chancel, and nave. The roof is of 
oper timber work, with carved tracery. Mr. John Bourke was the 
architect. 


ORIGIN AND CONCLUSION OF “BLACK MAIL” IN 
CARLOW. 


Ix the beginning of Edward the Second’s reign, the captain of the 
Kavanaghs left in possession of part of Carlow by the Earl and 
Countess of Norfolk, kept that portion as his own, and got possession 
of a great part of the counties of Carlow and Wexford, and called 
himeelf MacMurrough. ‘The O’Tooles and the O'Byrnes, who occu- 
pied the Dublin and Wicklow mountains, which are conterminous 
with the county of Carlow, became his allies; and growing in 
strength, they kept all the country between Carlow and the east 
coast—which is thirty miles and more—as their own; and so, adds 
Baron Finglas, ‘ began the decay of Leinster.” The possession of the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Carlow mountains by the three tribes of the 
-O' Byrnes, O’Toole’s, andthe Kavanaghs, in effect cut off the commu- 
nication of the English with their settlementsin Wexford and the South 
of Ireland. They hindered the passage of the king’s judges and 
officers, who might otherwise have circulated in the parts beyond the 
Barrow, and thereby exiled the ministrations of the king's law out 
of Carlow, situate in the midst of Leinster.” ‘‘ Whence,” says Sir 
John Davis, “ grew that Irish bye-word, that they dwelt by west of 
the law that dwelt beyond the Barrow, which is within 30 miles of 
Dublin.” From his position on the hills that approach the Barrow 
at Leighlinbridge, MacMurrough commanded the passage to that 
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place, and from the days of King Edward III. until the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII., MacMurrough was paid a yearly stipend of 80 
marks from the king's exchequer, being in fact so much ‘black mail” 
paid to him for liberty to pass towards Leighlinbridge, and to abstain 
from harrying the English settlers in his neighbourhood. When this 
payment was not duly made, as sometimes happened from want of 
funds in the exchequer, he proceeded to enforce it by attacking the 
English inhabitants in the counties in the locality. It may 
be easily conceived how deeply galling to the English government 
was this state of things. Accordingly, in the following reign, when 
King Richard II. landed at Waterford with 4,000 cavalry and 80,000 
archers, he marched through the Kavanagh's territory, and accepted 
their fealty and submission.” 


EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


Tix readers of this journal have been already apprised that a com- 
mittee of enquiry, recently constituted, investigated, at considerable 
length, the particulars of numerous designs submitted for this project, 
and from the published evidence given before it by the several 
projectors, we collect the following, relative to the design of our 
respected fellow citizen, Mr. Richard Turner of Hammersmith Works. 


Mr. Richard Turner, examined.—As nearly as possible I comply 
with the terms of your advertisement in the three desiderata of, 
first, the sewage; secondly, the spacious thoroughfare, and thirdly, 
the improvement of the river. I will first refer to the street traffic. 
This road (pointing to a model) is 83 feet wide. This is the existing 
wharf wall; this the level of the water with the road 33 fect 
wide, and at a height of three feet above it; the road to be con- 
tinued throughout round the stores, and to come out on this street. 
But if they choose to take the goods at once direct from the barges, 
they could do so without coming through these stores, and set off to 
any part of the metropolis; that next the river is 27 feet wide, and 
the top road is 90 feet wide; and then on the side I overhang 5 
feet in addition to aid for shops; as millions of people would be upon 
this road, they would require, from time to time, refresliments and 
to purchase many things; tkere would be a good trade at those 
shops. This would bea fine promenade overlooking the river; it 
will become purified comparatively into a beautiful pellucid stream. 
I propose to dredge along here, which would not cost anything to 
signify, because the gravel would be required in this embankment. 
This embankment is 150 feet altogether in its width into the river. 
I propose this to be the sewer (pointing to the model); but at the 
same time that is capable of modification. It can be either nearer 
or deeper from the surface as may be found most useful or desirable ; 
but I thought this the best position to place it in, inasmuch as man- 
holes might be introduced from the surface ; but being a cast-iron 
metal sewer, a cylinder of eight feet diameter, it is not likely to 
require anything to be done to it. The sewer might be increased 
from six feet to nine, coming from Victoria-street, Westminister, 
and by the time it comes to the city it might be nine feet in diameter. 
So far as the present wharfingers are concerned, they would be 
greatly benefited by these new arrangements, and when completed 
it will be then seen what an immense improvement it is over the 
present primitive system ; and therefore instead of any renumeration 
coming to them, it must come the other way, for every one of them 
would be benefited amazingly, particularly if you give them all 
this land, even though you retain the streets. They would have no 
control over the high level street; but at the same time it forms a 
convenient cover to them for their goods. If they were to give us 
something for it, we might possibly finish it for them. At the front 
and rear, it is all covered with glass and ironwork, and that makes 
a complete store of it from side to side. The lower part would be 
for heavy traffic; the one above for teas, spices, and light goods, 
which require to be lofted, and they would come across and be lofted 
by these foot bridges, In that way they would have valuable stores. 
With the Temple Gardens we do not interfere prejudicially. The 
authorities there behave most generously, for they invite all the 
community to the enjoyment of those Gardens; we do not disturb 
their view, but rather make it pleasing, ‘This (pointing to another 
model) is 35 feet hizh, and the pillars are 50 feet apart, and though 
our street runs longitudinally by the inhabitants of the Temple, it 
does not do them any harm, but forms an interesting prospect for 
them. The four acres of ground reclaimed would be a great boon to 
them. They would do the ornamentation, andifthey gave itto me to 
do, I would do it nicely for them. In that way they would have a 
capital winter garden, and the centre would suit for the drilling of 
their own volunteers ; it would be a nice promenade, and supposing 
a thunder shower came on, all the garden visitors could go there for 
shelter and be very comfortable. 

Cha’rman.—How much do you take from the river in your general 
line ?—I propose 150 feet from the present line of the river; that 
would not be the maximum projection, because there would be some 
places so as to render the curve of the river more pleasing to the 
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eye, where it would be perhaps 180 feet; but I begin at West- 
minster Bridge, and we come down at both ends by ranges of wide, 
handsome steps upon a nobk esplanade 1645 feet in length coming 
to Whitehall Place, communicating with it, and also with the new 
90 feet street at Whitehall Place end where it terminates, the effect 
ef which would be very good. 

There would be no carriage way on it?—None; but if desirable 
that could be added. The Duke of Buccleuch and his neighbours I 
thought would be annoyed if there was a street opposite their houses, 
and the necessity for horse traffic there did not seem to me to exist, 
as it divided so much and diverted at Charing Cross in so many 
other directions, I thought it best to avoid introducing its continuance 
here. This esplanade would be only for pedestrians, so that there 
could be no possible objection to having that there, particularly as 
we would interpose a ‘high railing in front between their terrace and 
this esplanade. Still they would have a goud view of the river over 
that 70 feet esplanade, 

You propose to come to Whitehall Place and there begin your 
road ?— Yes, only the top level street, 90 feet wide. It would beyin 
to dip then from Waterloo Bridge and gradually get under the new 
railway bridge, at Hungerford. The high level street terminates at 
Whitehall Place. But in Scotland Yard where there is a great deal 
of trafic, I do not deprive them of their water; on the contrary, 
I make it more convenient for them. I give them the facility ot 
getting in and out freely, as I have no locks or dock gates, at this 
or any of the entrances for barges; I carefully avoid all complicated 
machinery. We dv not interfere with the property in those docks; 
aud again at Whitefriars we leave them not only uninjured, but 
greatly benefited. We have four 50-feet openings, through which 
the barges could go in sideways and we have a bridge to cover 
the opening at once. 

Capt. Burstal.— That would not takea 60 feet bargein sideways ?— 
No, but we could make a 60 feet opening if it were wanted. We 
can make the girders strong enough to give an opening of 80 feet. 
The wharves would be approached in that way ; the opening would 
be covered by the bridge, which might be a rolling bridge, for which 
we have a patent.* 

Chairman.—A bridge across those openings ?—Yes. 

What would become of the traffic during the time ?—The bridge 

is drawn in a moment. Ihave brought a modef of the bridge. ‘That 
would occur only here and there, where our barges must be allowed 
to go, for the purpose of preserving the wharves in their present 
integrity. Our 90 feet road commences at Blackfriars and goes 
along to Whitehall. 
' Where are the people to go to when they get to Blackfriars Bridge 
from the westward ?—1 would be glad to hear that the Comission 
would entertain the road beyond Blackfriars Bridge into Cannon- 
street ; but I understand by the advertisment of the Commissioners 
that it was to end at Blackfriars Bridge. All the streets along here 
(enumerated by the witness) have lateral communication for 
equestrians. 

That is to the high level street ?—Yes, but for pedestrians every 
street, lane, and alley we communicate with, both to the top and 
the bottom streets, and see how much that would increase the value 
of that property. 

Have you made any estimate ?—I have gone into that with a 
good deal of attention and care, and being connected with iron works 
I have proposed that nearly all should be iron (pointing to the model), 
these pillars are three feet in diameter, filled solidly within with lias 

lime concrete. The under pillars are nearly 5 feet square, but at 
the bottom they have flanges which makes them 7 feet 6 inches. 
‘bis would be the passanger railway, and that would be a goods 
railway, but this would be solid (pointing to the model). I have 
brought a model of the railway by which I proposed to cross the 
channel to France (producing the same).* It is the same priuciple 
here. There is a double line of railway there, and as this would be 
at a low level under the surface, we have a lift, so as to allow people 
to descend or ascend by stationary engines who do not wish to go 
‘down by the steps. I suggest that the trains should be drawn by 
chains and pulleys and work hydraulic cranes along the wharves, 
and the lifts up and down, inasmuch as there would be people going 
down every five minutes, and we should, I believe, toa great extent, 
on this line, upset the omnibus traffic. 

Have you contemplated any engineering difficulties in making a 
railway below the level of high water ?—There would not be the 
slightest difficulty that I can anticipate. There isa company behind 
my back worth several hundred thousand pounds, ready to come 
forward at once. I could give any guarantee that within two years 
you would have the whole completed. I would have three relays 
wf workinen from end to end within the twenty-four hours. I 
would make the coffer-dam by the metal piles and face plates to 
beyin with, and within that they would execute this work very 


* An Hiustration of thie patent principle as applied to the bridge spanning 
@oerge’s Dock was given in the Dublin Builder for April, 1660. . 
® Alluded to in our lust nwober. 


rapidly under roofs that would be moveable and lit by gas at night 
go as to work all nights and days. 

In the meantime the trade would be stopped ?—No; I would 
undertake that every wharfinger should say that his trade was not 
interfered with. We would give every facility for conducting the 
trade; we have the barges well provided for; we utilize every inch 
of ground which we reclaim. I consider that we meet all the 
desiderata of a spacious thoroughfare, providing for the sewerage, 
and improving the navigation, and we dredge outside here to a con- 
siderable depth, so as to float the barges at low water, and never to 
see dry or bare banks any more. 

Mr. Thwaites.— What is your estimate ?—My estimateis £930,000, 
including the two railways; or it is 860,000 less than that, omitting 
the railways; but I thought that the railways would sell for 
£700,000, and therefore it would be a good speculation to embark 
£360,000; but that includes everything given up ready for use, 
the bridges and all the et-ceteras Messrs. Holdsworth, who are 
great iron people in England and Scotland, would be ready to 
undertake it. 

I do not believe that there would be one farthing to pay for com- 
pensation ; I would undertaks to say that we would coneiliate every 
one to our plan. I have reason to suppose that; I never asked 
them about compensation, but I think that compensation would be 
the other way,—that when the works were done, the benefit would 
be such that they would be entitled to pay for being improved se 
much. But that would be wisely left to hereafter. 

Chairman. — Do you think, if the road were this height, with the 
enormous traffic this would have to sustain, it would remain in good 
order 50 years ?—I believe it will remain fer centuries quite per- 
fect; it would be equal to the bridge at Westminster, and it would 
be constructed very much on the same principle. ‘These are of iron, 
but they would be filled in with concrete, and they are of immense 
size ; those girders are double, and then there are solid girders above 
them, and then wrought-iron joists with buckle plates for sustaining 
the ballast. 

Chaiyman.—Have you had communications with the wharfin- 
gers ?—Yes. 

Do they approve of a solid embankment ?—I made this plan as J 
thought best to suit their requirements, and 1 fully believe, if a0 
carried out, it will do so more perfectly than any other mode pro- 
posed for simplicity, stability, and utility, and for accomplishing all 
other purposes required by the Thames embankment, and as to the 
various dimensions I have suggested, they, of course, are quite 
easily capable of being modified either to less or more, as may be 
deemed advisable. But I submit that the general principles embrace 
all that can be wished for in the most efficient and permanent 
inanner. 


—— 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 


It is proposed to ereet at Galway a memorial to the late Earl of 
Eglinton and Winton, as a token of public appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered during the period of his vice-royalty towards the es- 
tablishment of Galway as a transatlantic port. 

The Committee of the M‘Ennery Testimonial Fund, are about to 
receive designs in competition for a monumental memorial to the 
late Roman Catholic Dean of Ardfert, bearing the above name. We 
understand that a lithographed plan of the site is in course of pre- 
paration, and may shortly be had by intending competitors. 

A sum of £20 will be given for the approved design for a pedestal 
and base on which is to rest, in the town of Banbridge, a statue to 
the late Captain Crozier, R.N., Mr. Joseph R. Kirk, R.H.A., 
sculptor. Photographs of the statue are being prepared for dis- 
tribution ; and the statue itself may be seen in course of completioa 
at the sculptor’s studio in Jervis-street. 

There is a talk at Missolonghi, says the Patrie, of erecting there 
& mouument to Lord Byron. 


Aebiebo. 


The Office and Cabin Companion. By J. Simon Holland. London: 
Atchley and Co. 


Tue purpose of this little book is essentially utilitarian, being de- 
signed to present facilities to marine enyineers, naval architects, and 
others engaged in the construction and management of steam vessels, 
to calculate by reliable data founded on a lengthened practical ex- 
perience, the precise capabilities of engines of certain construction, 
whether screw or paddle, and the consequent attainable speed of the 
ships. It also treats of the expansive and compressive forces of steain ; 
theoretical and nominal horse power; the area of funnels, velocity 
of pistons, &c., illustrated by some diagrams, and accompanied by 


copious tables, which would seem to have been very ablyand laboriously 


produced. Referring te the table for finding the true mean speed 
of a vesacl, the author remarks, that ‘it was calculated as much to 
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ensure accuracy as to save time, the author never having had luck 
to fall in with a table that gave the apparent speed in a correct 
manner ; one table in much use containing over thirly-three per cent. 
of errors, a fact which in itself shows tle advantage of » new work 
that can he depended on as an authority.” 

Though somewhat outsile our province, it requires the exercise of 
little penetration to see that it must prove a desidleratum to the 
classes above enumerated. 


a 


The tomhs of Keats and Shelley at Rome are about to be rea- 
tored, Mr. Severn the newly appointed British Consul in that 
city has resolved to give them his early attention. ‘They have fal- 
len into great decay. It is proposed to s"bstitute a“ Greek Altar,” 
with a medallion portrait on the front of it, for the simple headstone 
which was placed over Keats’ grave in 1821. 

In some excavations just mace at Acoz, near Chalerio, in Bel- 
gium, a number of old Rowan tombs, containing coins, arms and 
amplors, were found. The tombs appear to he those of military 
chiefs ; and in the midst of them ure a quantity of bones. 

Mr. Train has a prospect of success for his street railway in the 
Pottery district. The trustees of roads in that busy neizhhour- 
hood have approved of the plan, and a joint stock company has 
been formed for the purpose of raising the money necessary to 
carry on the work. Mr. Train promised to raise £10,000, half 
the capital required. 


Miscellaneous. 


Da VINCI'S SKILL IN PeRSPECTIVB.—Da Vinci was, hy 
u'i ersal consent, a great master of perspective. But the pro- 
duction of very finished specimens of graphical art was the possi- 
bi.ity of hi. time as much as of any other. The first-class draughts- 
mun managed, in one way or another, to do all that could be done: 
the ditference between one period and another lies in the facility of 
the mode of doing it. Da Vinci wrote on Perspective: the collec- 
tion of fragments which gos by the name of his work “ Della 
Pittura” contains many references to his work on our subject ; of 
which it is conjectured that manuscripts are still in existence. 
Ventnri says that Cellini, hy his own account had a manuscript in 
his possession and lent it to Serlio, presently mentioned, who pub- 
lished as much of it as hecould understand. This statement is 
void by indefiniteness. Moreover Danti makes Serlio steal from 
Peruzzi of Sienna, whom he makes to take hiv methods fairly from 
Pietro di Borgo. That this Serlio was a thief is repeated by a 
score ; everything Is settled except whether he robbed Peruzzi cr 
Da Vinci. In‘ The School for Scandal” Sir Peter walks in, a 
sound man, at the very moment when the whole difficulty is re- 
duced to whether he had just been wounded by swo d or by pistol : 
and further examination may possibly give a similiar ending in the 
present case. Sume make him rob both, fur safety. At the very 
time of writing I chance to light upon one instance of the growth 
ofastory. Bayle has it that Badeeus stole three hours for study 
on hie wedding day ; Dibdin has got it up to his complaining that 
he cou'd not get more than six. What ( have to do with the ac- 
cusation is to remark that these and various other charges of 
appropriation show that there wasa strong—and most likely a just 
—impression of the existence of a great deal of unpublished know- 
ledge. I helieve that there is not in existence any proof of Da Vinci's 
skill over and above what he showed in his paintings and remaining 
drawings, except the geometrical plates which he drew for the 
“ Divina Proportione” of b's friend Lucas Pacloli, published in 1509 
These are fitty-nine perspective drawings of solid, both solida and 
vacua; the second term means drawn with solid har-edges instead 
of closed faces. Throughout the sixteenth century it seems to have 
been considered a triumph of art to represent complicated solids, 
with a pyramid onesch face. Thus Da Vinci gives an icosahedron, 
a figure fuclosed by twenty triangles, in which each triangle is 
then made the base of an outlying pyramid : and he gives a num- 
ber of prickly polyhedrons of this kind. Nothing harder could 
well be proposed to be accurately represented ; especially when 
the solid was to be formed of bar edges, so that the buck is par- 
tially visible through the front. Barbaro, to whom we shall come, 
also delights in this kind of exhibition, which shows how much 
beyond their neighbours the Itulians carried actual performance. 
I further notice that the word perspective does not yet appear in 
its modern sense : when Paciola mentions Da Vinci's plates he says 
that his purpose in publishing them is “ quod opticen instructiorem 
reddere possent.” Optics, then, is his technical word for what we 
call perspective. Scenography was a common name; it is deriv- 
ed frow the first bouk of Vitruvius, who describes it as ‘ frontis 
et laterum abscedentium adumbrario, ad_ circinique centrum 
omnium linearum responsas.” The word adumbration ulso be- 
came common enough, in the sense of a perspective drawing: this 
is a word attribated to Samuel Johnson, who always got credit for 
invention when, as not seldom happened, he produced something 
out of the limbo of oblivion. —Atheneum. 


Gas on Watkr.—The consumption of Gas now is at least dou- 
ble what it was ten years a;ro ; and the annual quantity manufactured 
in London is about 8,000 millions cubic feet. One fourth of this 
quantity, according to reliuble estimates, is lost by leakage, conden- 
sation, dishonesty, and bad debts; and at least one-half of this 
fourth—or 1,000 millions of cubic feet—escapes every year into the 
london street earth. Mr Spenser, as analytical chemist to the New 
River Coinpany, has trace! this escaped gas in its destructive action 
upon the 4,700 miles of metropulitan gas and water mains, until 
underground London appears to be one vast grave of iron rotting 
into plumbage. The twelve gas muins, witb their eighty joints, 
which lie side by side with water maina and telegraphic-wire pipes 
over the sewers in Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, are not such a 
happy family as their appeatance would lead us to suppose. They 
are crowded together like tramps in a threepenmw bed, and there does 
not seem to be rvomn for a rat to run between them; but there is no 
real friendsbip for all this xsbaking of hands. ‘Ihe defective joints of 
the gas mains lead to the enormous leakaye just described, and the 
escaped gas, by its action on the street earth, destroys water pipes in 
a few years that ouxht to last for a century. Apart from the foul 
condition of the London street earth, we are all interested in saving 
this excaped gas and this destroyed pipeage, for our gas bills include 
the cost of the one, and our waterbills the cost of the other, While 
the water pipes are softened. and the gas penetrates the tubes, the 
water is also adulterated with an undrinkable mixture. I have 
heard of a letter addressed to a leading water company, which ran 
somewhat in this form :—‘* Mr. Blank presents his compliments tu 
the Blank Company, and wishes tu know whether they supply gas 
or water. Mr. Blank is Jed to make this inquiry, because one of 
his” servants went to the cistern with a pitcher and a candle, and 
instead of procuring water she blew up the rovf of a wash-house.”— 
Dickens's *‘ All the Ycar Round.” 


UN DEVELOPED TALentT.—There have been very popular writers 
who were brought out by mere accident. They did not know what 
precious vein of thought they had at command, till they stumbled 
upon it as if hy chance, like the Indian at the mines of Potosi. It 
is not much that we know of Shakspeuare, but it seems certain that 
it was in patching up old plays for acting that he discovered within 
himself a capacity for producing that which men will not easily let 
die. When a young military man, disheartened with the service, 
sought for an appointment as an Irish Commissioner of Excise, and 
was sadly disappointed because lie did not get it, it is probable that 
he had as little idea as any one else hud that he possessed that . 
aptitude for the conduct of war which was to make him the Dike 
of Wellington. And when a young mathematician, entirely devoid 
of ambition, desired to settle quietly down, and devote all his life 
to that unexciting study, he was not aware that he was a perrcn of 
whom more was to be made—who was to grow into the preat 
Emperor Napoleon. I had other instances in my mind, but after 
these last it is needless to mention them. But such cases suggest 
to us that there may have been many Folletts who never held a brief 
many Keans who never acted but in barns, many Vandykes who 
never earned more than sixpence a-day, many Goldsmiths who 
never were better than penny-a-liners, many Michaela who never 
built their St. Peters; and perhaps a Shakspeare who held horses 
at the theatre door for pence, as the Shakespeare we know of did, 
and who stopped there.— Fraser’s Magazine. 


A NEw APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—A novel and in- 
teresting application of the science of photography is now in daily 
use at the famous Mettray colony, near Tours, which is a reform- 
atory for young convicts. Every urchin brought to this house of 
correction has his portrait taken the moment he sets foot in it, and 
another is made on the day of hia leaving. The first portrait re- 
presents the rags, dirt, and misery, the physical and tworal degra- 
dation, the prematurely careworu features, the scowling, cowering, 
limid, uneasy, and withal fervcions look of the born thief. The 
second shows the same individ.al transformed by the magic of 
judicious discipline, which includes physical comfort and kind treat- 
ment—his dress is now clean and neat, and his countenance is 
redolent of health, contentment, self-confidence, benevolence, aud 
energy. Philosophy bad never in any age a grander subject fur 
contemplation than two such pictures. 


Watcnes as A BRANCH OF Fine Ant Minoractrres.—" Having extended 
our search through the West-cend and the city, after an ordinary good English 
wutch, possessing an artistic desizn, we have come to the conclusion that but 
very few of our English watch manufacturers have yet properly appreciated the 
advance of the public taste for a higher onler of ornamentation from iinproved 
designs. Small though the watch fs. lt yet afforis ample senpe for the display 
of the genius of an artist. Lr is, therefore, with much pleasure that we can 
mention one manufacturer who has given svecial attention to the artistic orna- 
mentation of watches, and whose productions manifest a decided advance in 
regard to rules of art and the requirements of an educated taste. The manu- 
facturer here alluded to is Mr. J. W. Benson, whose recenly enlarged show- 
rooms, at 83 and 34. Lu izate-hill, and 46 and 47, Cornhill, from one of the 
conspicuous features of this great city thoroughfare. The display of gold and 
silver watches, together with ormolu clocks of rare designs, is quite imposing to 
the passer-by. Here the purchaser of a watch is xaffurded every fucllity of 
choosing one suited to his purpose and means, and posseseing at the same time 
all that can be desired in finish, taste, aud design."—Glove. — 
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DuxpaLK AND Carrickmacross Junction Raitway.—This 
railway is intended to conuect the town of Carrickmacross, in the 
county of Monaghan, and the rich agricultural district surrounding 
it, with Dundalk, an important sea-port town, having regular steam 
communication with Liverpool four times in the week. This pro- 
posed line will also complete the railway communication between 
Dublin and Belfast, so that farmers in this district can send their 
stock to the markets in Belfast, Dundalk, Dublin, Drogheda, Newry, 
or Liverpool, at a comparatively sinall cost. It is proposed to make 
use of the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway, as far as Innishkeen, 
distant from Dundalk about eight and three quarters statute miles— 
at this point the proposed Jine will branch off to the southwest, until 
it reaches the town of Carrickmacross, distant from Innishkeen Junc- 
tion six and a-half miles, making the total distance from Dundalk 
to Carrickmacross, by rail, fifteen and a-quarter statute miles. The 
engineering character of the proposed line is most favourable, being 
better and ea ir than most trish Ines. There will be no tunnelling, 
no viaducts, no deep cuttings, or high embankments. Estimated 
cost per mile, including land works, permanent way and stations, 
£5,800. Mr. James Dillon is envineer in chief. 

Tne Exursirion or 1862 Catrarogug.—The Railway Passen- 
gers’ Assurance Company claim the honour of giving £600 for the 
last page but ons of the advertising wrapper of the two shilling 
Catalogues of the Exhibition of 1862. It is said that Mr. Berson, 
the eminent watch manufacturer and jeweller, of Ludzate Hill, se- 
cured the back page fur £1,000, aud was subsequently offered £,1000 
for his bargain, 

ConsTABULARY BurupiInes, Puanix Park.—Extensive addi- 
tions being about to be made by the Board of Public Works at this 
depot, the contractors desirous of tendering mect at the Custom house 
this day to decide on a measurer. 

LONDON AND PAnIS SQUARES AND GarbDEN3.—A London 
correspondent of the Opinion Nationale says :—“ In our new and 
deliciuus gardens at Paria the delighted child of some poor persons 
plays and gives itself up to the transports of joy natural to infancy 
when placed in such a surrounding, while, seated in the midst of 
verdant foliage and of flowers, the mother mends the clothes of 
the family. What would you Parisians say were these little ely- 
eiums closed to all but a couple of dozen childreu of the quarter, 
and their noble and wealthy parents?) Think, then, of the im- 
mense and numerous squares of London that are rigorously shut 
against the working classes, and that the rich and aristocratic 
alone have access to them, for they are cultivated exclusively for 
them. When these gardens are kept for the happy and privilezed 
few, there is much loss of health, morality, and recreation to the 
people. The square of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, six times larger than 
your Square du ‘Temple, is freah, blooming, and deserted. The 
rich, however, disdain it, and the poor can only Jook into it. Some 
henevoleut person éemanded of the parochial anthorities that this 
unfrequented square should be thrown open to the public, but ob- 
tained only a peremptory refusal. A people thus treated is not 
free. No, a thousand times! although from time to time they 
throw potato peels at the heads of lords who displease them, al- 
though the Radical press says what it pleases of the aristocracy 
and caricatures of them are engraved, and althongh Mr. Bright 
is indefatizable in pronouncing privilege as a national leprosy— 
and it iy a leprosy that engenders many others.” 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE KARL OF ABERDEEN.—The 
tenantry on the Aberdeen estates in the vicinity of Haddo House 
having a wish to erect some memnriu! to the memory of their late 
distinguished landlord, held a meeting recently to consider the 
subject. The wishes of the present earl were previously consulted 
as to what the memorial should be, and it appeared that he had 
expressed his preference for a square tower, to be erected at the 
hill of Thrie. This was accordingly agreed to by the meeting. 
The amount already subscribed is £500. 

Fipry Years Sincr.—Ilalf-a-century ago all the great cap- 
itals of Europe, although then not half their present size, were 
dangerous residences to their honest inhahitants, and unmanage- 
able in regard to police supervision, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining sufficient artificial light during the long dark nights of 
winter. The growth of population that has since taken place, and 
the development of the resources of our own and other countries, 
would probably have been impossible without the discovery and 
rapid introduction of some means of economically and effectually 
lighting the streets and alleys, which had long served as the 
haunts of thieves and dangerons characters of all kinds. It is not 
too much to say that in this matter ulone the introduction of arti- 
ficial Jight has been the main ayent employed in effecting a social 
improvement, compared with which all others are secondary, 
The millions of cubic feet of gas now barned nightly in our streets 
are beyond comparison, the best, the most permanent, und the 
least expensive source of security that could have been introduced, 
and have served, nore than any:hing else, to check those deeds of 
wrong and violence that darkness cannot fuil to shelter, and inva- 
riably fosters.—Popular Science Review. 
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LIFEBOAT SERVICES.—During the last twenty-one months 
the lifeboats of the National Lifeboat Institution have providen- 
tially been instrumental in rescuing four hundred and ten lives 
fron shipwrecks on the coasts of the United Kingdom. For these 
and other services. either in saving orin attempting to save life 
the Society has voted £2,133 us Rewards. Who that has seen 
some of these lifeboats put off inthe very fury of the storm, has 
watched their successful fight with the clements, and has seen the 
saine boats return, laden with human liie, that bus not felt a deep 
emotion, such as one cunnot but experience when witnessing some 
heroic and self-denving act! The Justitution has already paid 
this veur £8,420 on various lifeboat stations ;—since 1850 it has 
expended altovether, £50,730 on sisnilar estublishments. The de- 
mands on the Lifeboat Suciety continue to be very heavy for pay- 
ments on lifeboat establishments which have just been completed. 
It is therefore earnestly hoped that the public at Jarge will con- 
tinue to strengthen the haiuds of ita comiuittee in carrying out the 
creat and national objects of the Lifeboat Institution; and that 
many persons may be found, from a feeling of gratitude for the 
services perforined hy its lift-boats to suffering humanity, to res- 
pond to the Institution's appeal. Contrilutions are received by all 
the bankera in the United Kingdom, to the credit of the Society, 
and by its Secretary, at the office, John Street, Adelphi, London. 

DEATH OP SiR WILLIAM CuBITT.—Sir Willian Cubitt, 
F.R.S , the eminent engineer, died on Sunday last, after an illness 
which for some years had prevented him from fullowing his pro- 
fession. He wasin the 77th year of his aye, having been born 
in 1785, at Dilham,in Norfolk. Inearly life he assisted his father, 
who carried on the business ofa miller; but quitting this occupation, 
he was apprenticed toa joiner. In his new employment he soon 
acquired the character of a first-class workman, and became espe- 
cially skilled in making agricultural implements, Not long after- 
wards he adupted the trade of a millwright, and obtained asnple em- 
ployinent in the ereetion of machinery. In 1807 he promulgated his 
invention—which has since been so commonly adopted—of the 
self-regulating windmill sails. Shortly afterwards he became 
connected with Messrs. Ransome and Sun, the celebrated agricul- 
tural imp!ement mukers of Ipswich. Messrs. Ransome’s bysiness 
extended heyond the inere munufucture of agricultural instruments, 
and, accordingly, Mr Cubitt was extensively engazed in the con- 
struction of gas-works. Inconnection with prison discipline his name 
will ever be remembered as the iuventor of the treadinill, which 
has since been introduced into nearly all her Majesty's gaols. The 
innovation, however, did not take its place amongst the institutions 
of the country without being subjected to a large amount of ridi- 
cule and opposition. The first treadmill wus erected at Brixto gaol 
in 1817. In 1826 Mr. Cubitt settled in London as a civil engineer, 
and immediateiy was engaged in works of the most important cha- 
racter. In 1827 an act was passed fur the improvement of the 
Norwich and Lowestoft navizatiun, and Mr. Cubitt was appointed 
engineer, The object was to open a navigation for sea-gouing ves- 
sels from Yarmouth or Lowestoft to Norwich. To effect this Mr. 
Cubitt united the river Ware with the Waveney, thence to the 
small lake of Oulton Broad, through Lake Lothing, with a pass- 
age onward to the sea, 700 yards tong and 40 wide—Luake Lothing 
being thus formed int» an artificial harbour, the tide-lock of which 
will admit vessels 84 feet long and 21 feet in beam. This under- 
taking was completcd in 1829. Among his subsequent employ- 
ments be designed the South Eastern Railway, incfuding the 
removal of the South Cliff by blasting, which feat was accom- 
plished under his superintendence. He was officially appointed, 
being then President of the Society of Civil Engineers, to exercise 
@ superintending watchfulness over the construction of the build- 
ing for the great Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park. He received 
the honour of knishthood for thus contributing his scientific ex- 
perience in currying out this national undertaking. The last great 
works upon which Sir William Cubitt was engaged were the two 
large floating staves in the Mersey at Liverpool, and the new iron 
bridge ucross the Medway at Rochester. : 

Fatau Fascisation.—<A remarkable circumstance has tended to 
interfere considerably with the brilliancy and steadiness of the magne- 
tu-electric light with which some of the squares of Paris are illamin- 
ated. The attraction which any bright light at night exercises upon 
insects is notorivus, and every evening—especially after a very warin 
day—clouds of insects collect around the intensely brilliant points of 
light, cach being irresistibly drawn towards the bright poles of 
inited carbon, where they are of course instantly broiled to death. 
The numbers that crowd to it are so enormous that the light appears 
at times to be al:nost extinguished by burning insecta, and every 
moruing the bodies of these unfortunate suicides are found heaped 
up by tens of thousauds at the bettom of the Lantern. For this 
reason it has been found necessary to encase the lamp in glass, in- 
stead of having the carbon poles exposed to the air. ‘This is, how- 


ever, attended with considerable loss of light, as even the most trans- 
parent glass has been found to obstruct upwards of ten per cent of 


the incident rays. : 
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THE GRANITIC ROCKS OF DONEGAL. 


Haughton, made ia the course of last summer a “ mineralo- 


Tye R. H. Scott, accompanied by the eminent Professor 


gical tour” of the county Donegal, and the results of their 


explorations are set forth in an interesting and comprehensive paper 


read by the former—as elsewhere noticed—at a meeting of the geolo- 


gical society on the evening of the 13th inst. One fact worth specially 
recording, is an exception found by them in theconstituent elements 


of the granite of this district as compared with that of the counties 


Dublio, Wicklow, and others throughout the province of Leinster, 
which almost everybody knows is composed of the ordinary quartz, 
feldspar and mica in proportions, varying with certain veins; such 
variability affecting the quality of the materials respectively produced, 


Of the former the authors say “it is of a peculiar composition, as it 


contains two feldspars. one of which is orthose, or common feldspar, 
while the other ia uot albite, asin the granite of the Mourne moun- 
tains, but oligoclase, a mineral which contains less silica than alnite 
does. it is so conmon iu the granites of the Continent of Kurope that, 
according to Professor G. Rose, of Berlin, it is an essential constituent 
of all granites. This puint Irish geologists will be hardly willing tu 
concede, as the Leinster granite does not contain oligoclase—at least 
it has not yet been discovered in that district. 


Another important fact is also elicited — 


‘* That wherever the crystalline limestone was seen in the granite 
or close to it, there was found in contact with the limestone a bed 
of a pecaliar rock to which Mr. Scout gave the name *sphene rock ;' 
it contains sphene in great abundance with white, orthose feldspar 
and green epidote, and is hardly to be distinguished from the sphene 
rock of Norway. From all these facts the autlors of the paper were 
<lisposed to fourm some conjectures as to the ovigin of granite, or rather 
as to the origin of the Donegal granite. ‘Ibe character of the rock 
is essentially gaeissose, it lies in beds corresponding to the general 
lie of the strata of the country.” 


The tourists then proceed to detail more particularly, and in the 
following terms, the results of their mission :— 


“‘The tour commenced at Castle Caldwell, in the County Fer- 
managh, where the oligoclase granite is found in veins in the gneiss 
of the district. [n this lucalitv it contains copper pyrites and 
molybdenite both of which suustances are rare constiiuents of granite. 
At times veins are found from which (he oligoclase has enitrely dis- 
appeared, and the graniie of these veins consists of pink orthose with 
quartz and black aud white mica. When this is the case, schorl 
appears to be very abundant. ‘These veius of pink orthose are the 
source of the china clay which is abundant there, and for which a 
factory bas been erected at Belleek. The main gravile axis of the 
country extends from Ardara along the valleys of Gweebana and 
Glenveagh up to Glen, and prolongations of the axis were to be 
found at Unismenagh, near Dunaff Head, and at Ardmalin. This 
granite contains generally the two feldspara with black nica, and is 
also remarkable for containing sphene, a rare mineral, also found at 
Newry, and in great abundance in Norway. In fact the whole of 
the rocks seemed to be very similar to the granites of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, which are so common, as boulders, over the whole of 
the north of Europe.” 

Again, referring to the igneous qualities of the granite as affected 
by the presence of oligoclase and quartz in the same rock, the 
authors of the paper state that such “ has been supposed by Pro- 
fessor H. Rose to be fatal to the purely igneous theory ; however 
this is disputed by M. C. St. Claire Deville, one of the honorary 
members of the society, the papers are to be found in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine. ‘The grounds of M. Rose's statement are that 
oligoclase and quartz if melted together would form common feldspar, 
and he supports bis view by ceriain facts relative to the density of 
quartz. Mr. Scott expressed his opinion that tive fact of the sphene 
rock ar crystalline limestone occurring together support M. Rose's 
view. The presence of the garneisin the limestone makes that rock 
ran to a glass when burnt. [t does not, therefore, appear likely 
that it can ever have been in contact with a rock which was actually 
in a state of fusion. If this had been the case it would be probable 
that the feldspar of the sphene rock, which is orthose, would have 
been converted to oligoclase by the action of the limestone, as is the 
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case at Carlingford, where, however, anorthite, a more basic mineral 
than oligoclase, has been produced by the addiiion of limestone to 
granite. It appears that cranite micht be produced by other means 
than simple beat, as each of its constitueu(s may be found in posi- 
tions into which they were never in(roduced in a state of fusion—a 
fact which is proved by the occurrence of feldspar in quartz veins 
near Lough Mourne. It appeared, therefore, that the whole of the 
rocks had been orisinally stratified, and had been subjected to cer- 
tain actions, which are usually termed metamorphic, and in which 
very considerable hea(, together with liquids of strong solvent 
powers, seem (o have been emnloved. The result of this action had 
been to convert sume into cranite, some into eneias, and some into 
crystalline limestone and mica-schist. Amon the rocks found in 
Donegal was a svenife which resembled (Me syenite of Carlingford, 
described by Professor Hauchion, but differed from it in containing 
oligoclase instead of anorihile, as above stated. ‘he district ex- 
amined was very rich in minerals, and there is no doubt that a care- 
ful examination will greatly increase their number.” 

Afier some acknowled-:menis of the valuable assistance rendered 
by local parties Gurin:; the explorations, especially by Mr. Harte, 
the County Survevor, Mr. Blake proceeded (o read a paper on “ The 
Primary Rocks of Donegal ;” in which be described the structure of 
the rocks of the printiiive series and their continued vertical struc- 
ture all through from Sleiveleazne to Hori Head on both flanks of 
the granile ranze, consisiing of alternate banis of slate gneiss, lime- 
stone, and on the northern portions of bands of sveniie, porphyry, 
and limestone. He referred to the difficulty of reconciling the ver- 
tical structure with (he horizontal veposition of the primitive rocks, 
noticing the discovery by the Mineral .xplorine Company of the 
Healile al Croby Head now being applied by [nelish capitalists to 
manufacturing purnoses. He also referred to the causes of the for- 
mation of ihe boz ion ore found at Carrick. 

The President said he did not agree with Mr. Blake's views re- 
lative to the impossibility of the horizontal deposition of ihe primary 
rocks. He mosi fully acquiesced in the accuracy of Mr. Blake's 
observations of the directions of the joints, &c., and therefore he 
regretted that Mr. Blake should bave deparied from the region of 
facts and gone ivio theory. At all points where he and Mr. Scott 
had been able to check his observations, he had found them very 
correct. ‘Ihe only point where they might be doubied was at Ar- 
magarry, wh-re the limesione beds did not appear to be vertical. 
Alter offering ome remarks derived from his own observations in 
confirmaiion of Mr. Scott's paper, the president in conclusion said 
that some of the specimens of beryl graniie resembled specimens 
which had been given to him many vears ago by Dr. Croker, which 
had been found in South Australia. 

Professor Jukes said he was glad to see that geologists were be- 
ginning to examine (he mineralegical construction of rocks. He 
was disposed to think that there might be two origins of granite. 

Dr. Sidney also alluded to the kind facilities afforded by Mr. 
Harte, who was io the highest degree entitled to their thanks. The 
papers were amongst the most imporiant that had ever come before 
them. 

Se 
ARCHITECTURE UNDER THE DYNASTY OF 
NAPOLEON II). 


Reviewine the probable effects on the architecture of the age of the 
great works for some time being carried on io Paris under the 
auspices of the present occupant of the imperial throne, the Building 
News has the following :— 

Notwithstanding many faults, they mark an important epoch in 
architectural history. Foreign visitors are naturally struck with 
their magnificence, aud carry home favorable impressions of the 
transformation which has taken place within the last dozen years 
in the appearance of Paris. Foreign architects may not be of one 
mind as to the faultless character of the work ; but, in order to 
satisfy their employers, they are bound to study them, so that when 
an opportunity occurs they may have a fair prospect of rivalling or 
excelling them. If, as unquestionably they do, they excite the 
admiration of the wealthy and the educated classes—the employers 
of architects—archilects must work in the same style, or produce 
something better. ‘The rigid Gothicisis naturally look coldlv on the 
facades of Lesoufacher, Cendrier, Davioud, Ruprick-Robert, La- 
brouste, and other famous men whose genius has planted tlie borders 
of the new thoroughfares. ‘hey lament, perbaps, the opportunity 
which has been disregarded of reviving the glories of Medisval art, 
by rearing pinnacles and gables, turrets and oriels, and other forms 
of pure art such as, five centuries ago, encircled liked a jewelled belt 
the lovely towers of Notre Dame. They connect the prevailing 
taste for Italian art in the French schools with the wanton des- 
truction and scalpings which Gothic monuments have endured in 
France. They are equally grieved to see the so-called “ restora- 
tions,” the indifference to architectural traditions, and the sacrifice 
of venerable work in the rampant desire to have something striking, 
and to make memorable the reign of Napoleon III. A revival of 
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ancient art, or a due respect for old monuments was, however, simply 
impossible in a revolutionary age. There is nothing in anterior 
French history which would lead us to expect such a thing. A 
nation’s art and literatnre must take its form and color from its 
politics, and from the spirit which it kindles in the people. The 
active, restless spirit, which changes periodically its form of govern- 
ment, and dashes mercilessly down all objects of political reverence, 
will not bend the knee to any style of art which is historically asso- 
ciated with the unpopular times, Napoleon seeks, perhaps, to settle 
the disordered elements and recousolidlate the scattered fragments of 
French thought. He wishes to identify himself with the uew sys- 
tem. By forming squares and gardens, building barracks, asylums, 
workmen’s quarters and museums, increasing the supply of water 
and the facilities fur drainage, he sets men thinking upon practical 
questions and enlists the aid of science to the detriment of abstract 
theories of art. The present buildings in Paris may not be all that 
we could have wished, but they are what we ought to have expected, 
and they are better, perhaps, than could have been erected under 
similar political disadvantages by ay othernation. All special theories 
of architecture and studies of different styles have given place to the 
absolute necessity for building extensively and rapidly. The shops 
and hotels of twenty years azo were inconsistent with the new 
public buildings. The new thoroughfares will really be the chan- 
uely through which the policy of the French Emperor will flow, 
whilst the buildings which line them will be the foundation upon 
which the future architecture of France will be established. An 
improved character, more than sufficient to justify our faith in the 
ultimate beneficial effects of the new streets upon architectural taste, 
may even now be seen in the French capital, more especially in that 
portion which lies to the north. beyond the Rue du Faubourg Puis- 
soniére, in what is called the artists’ quarter of Paris. Here we may 
sce the earliest blossoms of the future French architecture, and if its 
suinmer's ripening fultil the promise of its spring, it will assume one 
of the loveliest forms which Italian art has for centuries planted 
either on its own or any other congenial soil. The “ painter's house” 
in the Place Ventimile, and the * house of an architect” in the Cité 
Malesherbes, by M. Amoudru, should be visited and especially 
atudied by every architect staying in Paris. ‘There is a freshness 
about the design of them, and an elegance and purity in every line 
of detail which is not always seen iu the Boulevard houses. When, 
however, so many mins have been set at work on the reconatruc- 
tion of Paris, there niust, as a consequence, be an infinity of materials 
for the English architect's study. There is sufficient similarity of 
climate to render the same forms and the same materials, with more 
or less modification, available in both countries. An increased in- 
tercourse between the two peoples, must, in some measure, assimi- 
lute our habits, and lead each to take advantage of what the other 
has done. - Some of our buildings are no doubt fully eqaal to, if they 
do not surpass, any of the modern French architecture, and some of 
theirs is as bad as any that we have perpetrated, but there is this 
remarkable difference —a difference seen also in the works of French 
painters—their architects seem to work within certain well known 
and recognised rules, ours to wanton in unbridled liberty. They 
could not build in such dissimilar styles as we do. We could not 
produce miles of new streets, from the hands of many different archi- 
tects, bearing so striking a family likeness, and of such uniform ex- 
cellence. ‘They have, for the time, a national style; we bave not. 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE POWER AND 
SPEED OF STEAM-VESSELS.* 


Witky the relation between the pitch of the screw and the speed of 
the vessel is considered, and also that the pitch must be determined 
and the screw made before the vessel is tried, it must be obvious how 
important it is that marine engineers should clearly understand the 
laws affecting the motion of solid bodies ja fluids. A few words 
will not, therefore, be out of place on this important subject. 

When a steam- boat makes a voyage between port and port, she, 
in effect, excavates a canal between those ports, the transverse sec- 
tion of which corresponds with the immersed midship section of the 
vessel.t It is true this canal is immediately filled up again, but yet 
this canal is really cut, aud the. work of the engine is expended in 
cotting it. 

After uniform motion has been attained by the veseel, the work 
of the engine is transferred to the water pushed out of the canal. 
Now, for similar speeds the work per mile, or per hour, must be as 
the immersed midship section of the vessel. The work given out by 
the engine multiplied by a constant co-efficient will therefore equal 
the midship section, and we shall have C W == M, where C is put 
fur the constant, | for the work done by the engine in foot. pounds, 
and J for the midship section of the vessel in square feet. This of 
course only holds guod for vessels of similar form. But it may 
happen that although we have several particulars of two vessels, 
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one of which has been tried and the other not, we may not have 
their midship sections. In such case we may still effect our object 
provided the immersed portions of the vessels are similar, and we 
have one of the linear dimensions of each, because ‘all homologous 
sides of similar figures, whether curvilinear or rectilinear, are pro- 
portional; and the areas are in the duplicate ratio of their homo- 
logous sides.” If, therefore, we have the length Z, or depth D, or 
breadth B, of each of the vessels, we may use L*, D® or B?, instead 
of M. Where neither Z, D, B, nor M, can be got we may still 
compare the two veasels if we have only their displacements, because 
the volumes of similar solids are as the cubes of their homologous 
sides. So that the cube roots of their displacements will be to each 
other as are their lengths, breadths, or depths; and as the midship 
sections of two similar veasela are to each other as the squares of 
their lengths, breadths, or depths, so also will their midship sections 
be to each other, as the squares of the cube roots of their dieplace- 
ments, or in other words, we may use D3 instead of Af, where D is 
put for displacement. ‘To make this more clear, let us take two 
vessels of the simplest form, that of a parallelopipedon; the small 
one, eight feet long, one foot broad, and one deep; the large one, 
sixteen feet long, two broad, and two deep. Here the midship sec- 
tion of the large one is four times the size of the small one; so also 
is the square of the length of the large one four times that of the 
small one; the same with respect to the squares of their breadths 
and depths. Now, the displacement of the small one will be 8 cubic 
feet, and of the large, 64 cubic feet; the cube roots of these num- 
bers are two and four respectively, and the squares of these cube 
roots are four and sixteen, the large one being four times that of the 
small one, the ratio of their midship sections. So that with vessels 
of similar forms of displacement, we may use either the midship 
section, the squares of any one of the linear dimensions, or the 
squares of the cube routs of their displacements, or, in other words, 
their displacement raised to the two-thirds power. 

Hitherto we have taken no account of the speed of the vessels. 
For similar speeds the work of removing the water from the canal 
will be as the quantity; but for different epeeds the work will ba 
as the quantity, and also as the square of the velocity given to the 
water. Every body offers a resistance to being put in motion in 
proportion to the square of the velocity of that motion. This is 
clearly exemplified in the case of falling bodies. - So that the work, 
and therefore the fuel necessary to generate the power to perform 
that work, will be as the midship section, and as the square of the 
velocity. Again, reverting toourcanal. Ifa vessel go from port to 
port at twice the velocity, she will go in half the time ; there will be 
four times the work to be done in half the time, therefore there must 
be eight times the power. If she go with three times the velocity, 
the work will be nine times, and the time to do it in will be one- 
third ; the power must therefure be twenty-seven times. The work, 
and therefore the fael between port and port, must be as the square 
of the velocity, and the power must be as the cube. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE TEMPLE. 


THe Critic gives the following particulars of recent operations on a 
site replete with hallowed associations, the results of which, as may 
be scen, are, in one sense, to be deplored as partaking of vandalism, 
while in the other they must be regarded witb interest as revealing 
a very important archeological discovery :—The demolition of Dr. 
Johnson's house and the adjacent houses on the west side of narrow 
Inner Temple-lane, and the erection in their place of a row of well- 
arranged suites of chambers, in external appearance bald and repul- 
sive-looking, has lately been followed by similar demolition (sweeping 
away Goldsmith's house, No. 5), aud new buildings on the eastern 
side, on the part of the Middle Temple, whose property they are. 
The houses now removed, completely concealed the north-west of the 
Temple Church, and some, in fact, actually abutted on it, one being 
built over the porch, and the way-farers had to go through an arch- 
way under it to pass from the lane into the Inner Temple. ‘The de- 
molition has revealed a portion of the church which had not seen the 
light of day for two or three centuries, and which had escaped the 
destructive hand of the restorer, viz., the western wheel-window of 
plate-tracery over the porch, three of the long, narrow, round-headed 
windows of the round, with the capitals remaining, but attached 
shafts gone; the original eorbel-stones (at a lower level than in the 
restored portion of the church), and the original masonry of the 
whole of the north-west wall of the Round in a perfectly fresh state, 
though rough and seamy from the usage received by the builders of 
the now demolished adjacent houses. Striking and suggestive is the 
contrast presented by this solitary genuine fragment of the church 
with the spurious work of the restorers of 1827, who refaced the 
whole exterior then accessible to them with large blocks of Portland 
stone, and made the whole look as little like an Early English, or 
ancient church, as might be. This stone, by the way, is already, in 
parts, decayed, while the Godstone firestone of the twelfth century 
builders stil] remains—mutilated, but not decayed. Besides revealing 
eu suthentic buried portion of the original church in all the eloquence 
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of its picturesque effect and honest construction, the demolition has 
thrown open to view, in all its naked deformitiy, what was built not 
to be seen of man—the paltrv and abortive quasi-transept, and ex- 
crescence dating from the grand restoration of 1841, when it was 
built to receive the organ, &c. A side view of the master's house (a 
seventeenth-centary building), to the east of the church, is also 
opened up. Much of the exterior of the porch is of brick, of the 
same date as the demolished houses; as also is the brick parapet at 
the lower part of the roof of the Round. The houses in Inner 
‘remple-lane, next the church, and those forming the south side of 
what was Church-court, are not to be replaced. Those on the north 
side of Church. court (facing the church), and at the corner of Inner 
Temple-lane, are being replaced by a row of brick houses with stone 
dressings, in a kind of sublimated gin-palace style—that showy, 
bullying, vulgarly-pretentious one, essentially marked by brutal 
emptiness of all art and all feeling, which may rank as one of the 
styles of the day, the one that addresses itself to ‘* practical men.” 
The open space between the houses and the church is being lowered 
by the removal of accumulated earth, and will remain an open flagged 
terrace, burne on arches, as a safeguard against damp. The ex- 
posed roof of the purch has been protected by a temporary pent-house 
roof. We believe the benchers of the two inns have still to decide 
what to do with the newly-discovered exterior portion of the Round. 
Would that it could remain as itis! Every restoring touch will rob 
us of something of the real work of the twelfth century masons. 
But above all things, let the benchers beware of imitating the example 
sct by their predecessors and Sir Robert Smirke in 1825-27, and 
substituting a casing of smooth stone for the mixed surface of rough 
wall-work and finished ashlar-wurk, which forms so great a charm 
ia this fragment or the original structure. 


THE NEW WATER PURIFIER. 


Our attention has recently been called to a new water purifier 
manufactured by the Silicated Carbon Filter Company, Buttersea, 
and as it comes befure us with the recominendations of such men as 
Drs. Letheby, Lancaster, and others of high repate, and having been 
adopted by Government, and by the Metropolitan Free Driuking 
Fountains Association, we consider it deserving of notice at our 
hands. The inventiou is that of Mr. Dahlke, a German chemist, 
and consists of an intimate combination of carbon in its moat effective 
form with silica in a highly com ninuted state, as they exist in the 
celebrated Tortaue Hill niveral. The compound is formed into 
blucks of any required size, through which the water percolates, and 
ia so doing Lecomnes purified. ‘This puritication is not merely me- 
chanical, like that which is produced by the ordinary water-filters, 
but it is also chemical, for we have it in the evidence of undoubted 
authorities that water containing lead in solution is entirely deprived 
of any traces of that deleterious body when passed throush this filter. 
- The advantage of the new filter in this respect ¢ innot well be overated. 
Upon the various organic ini} urities contained in water the filter aluo 
acta with an equally effective puzifyn: yo er. Thus, we are told, 
that the nitrogeneous products, as ammonia, which is a sure indi- 
cation of organic matter in a state of poisonous decomposition, be- 
cowes changed and rendered harmless by the oxidation which the 
filter induces. ‘The quantity of organic matter with which the water 
supplied by town pumps is impregnated has been estimated to range 
from 1:5 grains per gallon to 8°8 ; the common salt from 2:7 to 25 ; 
the sulphate of lime from 2 to 24; the alkaline nitrates from 2-1 to 
24-6; and the combined ammonia from 0°5 to 2 grains per gallon. 
** These results,” as we read in Dr. Letheby's report in the Times of 
Friday, August 2nd, 1861, ‘‘shows that town pumps are not only 
charged with decaying organic matter, but also with the saline pro- 
ducts of its oxidation: the ammonia, for instance being a sign of 
present putrefaction, and the alkaline nitrates of a past, besides 
which, the existence of so largo a quantity of common salt is sug- 
gestive of the filthiest impurities, as, for example, the fluid matter 
discharged from the human body, and the percolations from cesspools 
and sewers. Most of such waters are bright and sparkling, and they 
have a cool and agreeable taste. They are therefore much sought 
after for drinking purposes; but the coolness of the beverage and 
the briskness of its appearance are dangerous facinations, for they are 
both derived from organic decay, the water being liable at any 
moment to become charged with the active agents of disease.” The 
chensical influences of Mr. Dahlke’s filters upon afl these impurities 
being most decisive and certain, the extreme value of the invention, 
both in a sanitary and economical point of view will be at once ap- 
parent. By the prices at which the articles are sold, it is obvious 
that they are suited to the requirements of every portion of the com- 
munity, and we believe they are already largely sought after.— The 
Building News. 


Mr. D. K. Clarke, the author of the ablest and most comprehen- 
sive work on railway machinery yet published, has been appointed 
superintendent of fixed machinery in the building of the World's 
Fair, to be held in London in 1862. 


MICHEL ANGELO'S MANUSCRIPTS. 


We (Atheneum) hear from Florence that the sifting, arranging, and 
copying of Michel Angelo’s manuscripts is nearly completed, and 
that their publication is near at hand. We speak of those manu- 
scripts left three years ago to the town of Florence by Casimo 


Buonarotti, the Taurean Minister, in which legacy was comprised the 
old family house of the Buonarroti, with ail the objects of Art it 
contained, and 2 sum of money destined to keep a conservator of 
the Baonarroti Museum. The manuscript collection proved to be 
far more important and comprehensive thau was at first anticipated ; 
and with the help of it, the life of Michel Angelo will have to be 
written anew Since July, 1859, the Signor J. C. Casalucci, D. 
Gaetano Milanesi, director of the State archives, and Carlo Pini, 
inspector of the Museum, have been engaged in the arrangement, 
and are preparing for print, a selection of the papers. ‘The number 
of Michel Angelo’s letters is about 300; but far greater is that of 
the letters addressed to him, among which are found the names of 
many of the greatest artists and other celebrities of the time. Of 
the artists, we may name Bartolommeo Ammannati, Baccio d’Agnolo, 
Valerio Vicentino, Angelo Bronzino, Giuliano Bugiardini, Baccio da 
Montelupo, Sebastianv del Piombo, Il Rosse, Andrea and Jacopo 
Sansovino, Tribolo, Giovanni da Udine, Vasari and Francesco 
d’Olanda, the Portuguese miniature painter, whose interesting 
Memoirs on Art and artist life in Rome at the time of Paul IIT. 
were published by the Count Athanasiua Raczvnski, in his book, 
‘Les Arts en Portugal.’ Among other celebrities of whom we find 
letters in the collection, are Francis the First, Cosimo I. de’ Medici, 
Piero Sederini, Benedetto Varchi, Vittoria Colonna, Catherine of 
Medici and others. These documents throw light on many an un- 
known or half-known fact, on many a circumstance which neither 
Condivi nor Vasari could sufficiently explain; they belp us to under- 
staud why some of Michel Angelo’s yrand projects were not, and 
some only partly, executed, as the Facade of San Lorenzo, the row 
of statues fur the Chapel of Piccolomini at Siena, the sepulchre ef 
Julius [1., &c.; and they show the great artist, as man and citizen, 
in the brightest light. Moreover, they allow us a fair insight into 
the history of the art and artists of which Michel Angelo formed the 
centre, and to whom he was the roadily-acknowledged and much- 
honoured oracle. No wonder that the publication of these documents 
should be eagerly expected. An obstacle to the printing lies ina 
condition of the testament, according to which neither manuscripts 
nor sketches were to be made‘public—a condition which will be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the magistrates. 


ROCKVILLE, COUNTY DUBLIN. 


THE Agricultural Review in a series of “ horticultural sketches,” 
notices this mansion, the seat of Thomas Bewley, Esq., and thus de- 
scribes the minor orchard houses. The dimensions are as follows :— 
length, 60 feet; breadth, the same ; height, 22 feet ; the sides, roof, 
and one end are glazed; the roof is a ridge and furrow in three spans, 
double glazed, with an interspace of four inches, with Hartley's rough 
plate muffed te produce the necessary shade. We are under the 
impression that Mr. Bewley originally intended it to be a tropical 
orchard-house, the gutter beams of the valleys ut first being simply 
supported by metal pillars, now by ingeniously-devised and ad- 
mirably-constructed bultresses, with pointed arches springing from 
them, whicb serve to divide it into centre and side aisles, and give 
it the appearance of the interior of some crumbling fane, or “ min- 
ister of old time ;” an impression further conveyed by the vegetation 
which appears to grow so naturally from the apparently moulderin; 
joints of the stonework. The subdued light, the agreeable and 
soothing temperature, and an atmosphere peculiarly quiet and still, 
produce a calm quite in keeping with the idea. The entire breadth 
at the extreme end is taken up by an ingeuiously constructed mass 
or cartain of rockwork, which, besides its speciality, serves to con- 
ceai numetous caves, crannies, and passes, well adaptcd for the 
growth of plants that affect such habitats. Advantage is also taken 
of it to fortn an easy ascent, quite in character, by which the visitor 
can obtain an elevation from which a charming covp dail of the 
whole is obtained. In the construction of the stone and rockwork, 
the fullowing materials are used:—For the first, Ballycorus clay 
slate; for the second, coarse red granite, quartz, sandstone, conglo- 
merate, and tufa. There is no jumbling of these; each is kept 
separate, and due regard taken to adapt the plants selected 0 as to 
suit their growth, and produce the most pleasing effect. <A broad 
shelf at present rnns round the sides and one end, which, as well as 
the color with which it and the interior are picked out, were done 
when the house was destined for another purpose. Being rathe 
incongruous, and not in keeping with ite present character, M 
Bewley purposes removing the former, replacing it with rockwor 
and coloring the roof with more sombre and suitable tints, wb 
will add greatly to the effect. : 
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WHAT AMERICAN MACHINERY HAS DONE FOR 
ENGLAND. 


Tur Hoe printing press, the machinery for making Enfield rifles, 
sewing machines, Colt’s revolvers, Silver's marine governo’, reap- 
ing machines, and now Thompson's boat machinery, are Ameri- 
can inventions. Lyna now andertakes to supply England 
with boots and sboes at about half Enoglisu prices, all made by 
machinery. Clocks are turned out al the rate of thousands a day, 
aod for sale at half a crown or less, and no mean piece of housebold 
furniture af that, are all done by machinery. Chuirs, and all kinds 
of cabiael furniture, which are wrought out by the daily toil of the 
hand, are turned out ia ihe Staies with the whiz of the sawing. 
boring, planiog, and shaping machinery; a large varieiy of iron 
wares, such as locks, &.—formerly bought of England at hand 
labor prices—are now made by machinery infinitely superior for 
the purposes intended, and at much lower prices. Pianos, by far 
the most elegani and best in ibe woild, are made wholly, from the 
elaborate carving outside to the completion of the musical arrange- 
men(s within, by machinery, and for comparative qualities at about 
one-half of the prices in England, where nearly all portions, even in 
the largest establishments, are made by baod, with old fashioned 
legs, and cup castors, too, that look in modern times as if trousers 
wee needed to cover their naked feet; in short, machinery for an 
endless variety of manufacturing purposes abounds in the United 
States to an extent not suspected in I¢ngland. 


EES 


STREET ARCHITECTURE, AND ITS PROPER TREAT- 
MENT." 


Amoxe the distinguishing features of our age, none more plainly 
marks the progress ef that phase of civilization which has respect 
to mental accomplishmneut rather than physical utilities, than the 
increased appreciation of art which is spreading among all classes of 
our countrymen. It is now perceived, not by select artistic circles 
alone, but by the great mass of those who represent the opinions of 
the nation, that while art yields enjoyment pure and holy, eminently 
fitted for the relaxaiion of our minds, it has further power to civilize, 
elevate, and, in a high sense, educate mankind. Hence, within the 
last few years many museums and schools for its study have been 
formed, and so much encouragement has been given to it in various 
ways, that few need be entirely ignorant of its history or uncon- 
scious of its more subtile beauties. What a subject of jov ought 
this to be to those directly concerned in the work of the fine arts; 
how necessarily must the interest of a nation impart to them re- 
newed vigor, and cause them earnestly to strive and salisfy its 
artistic demands. And, as of the three sisters, architecture feels 
most plainly the effects of this revival, and the course of a few 
years having so changed the estimation in which she is held, that 
while formerly she was thought of but bv few, now but few are 
willing to be ignorant of her doings, so architects are particularly 
called on to preserve and encourage this interest, and to be ever 
forward to use their utmost abilities for the advancement of their 
noble art. 

Actuated by some such motive as this, and perceiving the desire 
deeply felt and strongly expressed by all who value art for an im- 
provement in the architecture of eur streets, the Architectural Asso- 
ciation has offered a prize for an essay to be composed by its mem- 
bers, and has fixed the subject as ‘Street Architecture and its 
Proper Treatment.” In reply to this offer I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing, hardly so much with the idea of saying that which shall be 
new and original, as of setting forth in order some of those opinions 
which are more or less prevalent in the profession; and while the 
faint hope that the prize may fall to my lot is doubtless the motive 
power which causes the making of this attempt, it is rather to the 
meutal culture obtainable from the study and thought requisite for the 
production of such an essay that I look for the reward of my labour. 

Necessity of Improvement in our Street Archilecture.—That there 
is need of improvement in street architecture requires no pioof to 
any who look on the but slightly relieved ugliness of our towns; vor 
is the reasonableness of the demand less apparent, when we consider 
how few have time to spend in galleries of art, or in seeking out the 
renowned works of archilecture. Surely it is a duty to bring beauty 
into con{act with man’s daily toil, that bis mind may experience 
and ve relieved by its mollifying influeace. 

Defictencies of Former Art.—To trace out the steps whereby 
architecture lost the universal sway it once possessed, would intro- 
duce us to many variations in the national mind, and would require 
an historical treatise. One consideration, however, presses itself 
forward in our endeavour to account for the fact, that so many of 
our domestic buildings exhibit a total absence of art—Architecture 
became impliable, and refused to bend itself to the ordinary require- 
ments of common life, chiefly owing to the curbing of originality by 
a system of copyism, which souglit more to introduce certain acknow- 
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ledged forms, than to erect noble and consistent structures, suited 
for and expressive of the ends for which (bev were intended. Archi- 
tecture was too academical, and was considered too much the pro- 
perty of the initiated few ; it was a thing to be learned, and the 
points dwelt most upon by its professors could not be appreciated 
without a minute knowledge of ils fixed proportions, for which the 
mass of Englishmen cared nothiog; who having therefore no sym- 
pathy with architecture, gave a careless and apathetic consent to its 
introduction into public buildings, but were willing to spend neiiber 
money nor attention that ii might adorn their private siructures. 

Some may still possiblv imagine art to be too high and (oo grand 
a thing to be found in the common-placs houses of our streets; or 
that if hich art were widely diffused over all buildings, we should 
be without foils to show off in favorable light our more pretending 
edifices ; but a consideration of (he universal care which nature has 
betowed on all her works, will answer both these objections. The 
lofty mountain, grand by its very barrenness, has charms no less 
real than the apparently more favored valley at its foot; bowever 
minute and comparatively insignificant her work, it loses noi ita 
elaborate finish ; and she obtains her foils, by changing one kiud of 
beauty for another, not by giving over everything to neglect or 
contempt. Let archilects now, therefore, striye to make their art 
capable of ennobliug the smallest matters as well as the most sub- 
lime, that it may everywhere be present, and be felt and appreciaied 
by all; for only such art as this can rise to true and veneraied 
greatness; and that experience which is obtainable in common 
things, will alone enable ua to use with telling effect those magni- 
ficent opportunities which are but seldom presented tous. Let the 
rules which our art acknowledges, be those of reason and artistic 
morality, and its aim be after appropriateness, expression, and 
beauty, and ere long it will succeed io still more arousing the love 
and interest of the community. It is true all buildings cannot be 
equally elaborate or beantiful, but every building may be so suited 
to its purpose in reality and appearance, and may embrace so much 
of beauty, to be incapable of being surpassed io the proportion of 
art which it embodies. 

Aviistic Improvemenis of Towns possible.—Lest the present la- 
mentable state of our towns should discourage us, or lead us to 
imagioe that beauty can never reign in them, we may remember 
how, when we are wandering {brough a lovely country, the dis- 
covery of a quiet village heighieos much (he pleasure which we feel. 
The contemplation of man lends a fresh charm to the beauties which 
surround us; why, then, should not those spots where men most 
congregate have a power over us peculiarly their own? True, the 
direct work of the Almighty is leas visible in our towns, but there, 
man His noblest work, is largely seen in all his strange develop- 
ments, which, if our towns did bat contain more that is lovely or 
beautiful, might be found to compensate us for the fact that it was 
proditced by baman agents, not by the Great Architect himself. 

Position of Architects. —By the general consent of all, architects, 
are naturally expected to be the principals in forwarding the re- 
forms. which are so emineni!v needed in our street architecture, and 
on them the duty necessarily devolves; but before they can pos- 
sibly carry into effect any modes of treatment they may deem ad- 
visable, it is positively requisite that they should regain the position 
which at the present time thev most assuredly do not occupy, of 
being the chief directors in the erection of the mass of the buildings 
which line our streets. How comparatively few of the newly built 
houses in the old parts of our cities tell of the artist's labor, while 
whole acres of land around our giowing towns are yearly covered 
without any arcihtect Leing consulted. If this continues, architects 
are manifestly powerless. Their prime daty, therefore, is to regain 
their proper position by all the fair means within their power, par- 
ticularly by rendering plainly superior those works with which they 
are connected, aud by endeavouring to educate the public mind that 
it may be sensible of the absence of art and appreciation of its 
beauties when presented to if. 

Characteristics of Buildings in Towns.—Whatever may be the 
character of ils archi(ecture, there is never any room (o doubi when 
we are in a town; the bustle of people and vehicles, and the con- 
(inmous rows of shops and houses give at once a distinctive appear- 
ance to the scene. But architecture does very much towards the 
division of towns into lively or dull, noble or despicable, clean or 
dirty, interesting or the contrary. While, therefore, it is needless to 
take avy steps 16 mark towns as such, il is very necessary tbai our 
erections in them may help to place them on the desirable side ia 
these comparisons. 

The different clroumstances in which they are placed, and parti- 
cularly the necessity of using the least possible space of ground, 
will, of course, render very different the (reatment of civic and 
rural buildiogs. 

(To be coutinned.) 


Comprtrriox.—Plans are required for altering the first Presby- 
terian Church, Derry, and a premium of £20 is offered. Time 
limited to 14th December. 
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MR. TITE’'S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS ON CURRENT 
TOPICS.° 


On a similar occasion to the present, ¢wo years ago, you did me 
the honour to invite me to read an opening address, on the occasion 
of the inauguration of these apartments as our resting-place. On 
that occasion I endeavoured to bring before you a general review of 
the state of architecture at that time in Europe, and of its probable 
future prospects. The interval is not long, but it is marked with 
important incidents, whether relating to ourselves or (he world of art 
in general. We have lost a noble and beneficent patron and presi- 
dent; and, on the other hand, some of the incidents and considera- 
tions which have occurred relating to art im general, and architecture 
in particular, ace most important. These considerations induce me 
to believe that in my character as president you will allow me this 
opportunity of suggesting to vou such views as occur to me having 
reference to the past, and such notice of the circumstances which are 
mow occurring as [ trust may be interesting and useful to us in our 
profession. : 

As to the first, one’s mind naturally recurs to the personal or pro- 
fessional losses we have to record. At the close of this paper I pro- 
pose to refer to the deaths more specifically; and therefore at 
present I proceed to notice topics of immediate interest ; and 
first, that which assumes the greatest importance at the present 
moment—THE Great Exposirion or 1862. In some conclu- 
ding remarks I made towards the close of last session, I re- 
ferred to the position allotted in our modern society to our 
profession; and this appears to be marked, even in reference to 
the Exposition of 1862. On the occasion of the first Exposition, as 
you may remember, the design proposed by a committee of architects 
for the building was set aside, and a design happily suggested by Sir 
Joseph Paxton was adopted in its stead. The services of the mem- 
bers of this institute were, however, but slightly resorted to; and 
the superintendence of the working details of the building was en- 
trusted to a member of the newly recognized branch of our profes- 
sion, a civil engineer. On the present occasion, also, the claims of 
British architects, to co-operate in the design of a building which 
ought essentially to represent the state of the art amongst us at the 
present day, have been ignored ; and foreigners are thus likely to 
form their opinions as to the merits of English architects from the 
production of a military engineer. I do not propose to criticise the 
designs of either of the Exposition buildings, notwithstanding the 
numerous lessons of ‘‘ what to avoid” they both furnish. But, in 
the name of this institute, I think it my duty to protest against the 
OFFICIAL KXCLUSION OF ARCHITECTs from the councils of those who 
assume to represent the taste of the nation in the various branches 
of art. 

Unfortunately it would seem that the public in general partici- 
pates in the species of disfavour which this exclusion of recognized 
architects from the councils of the past and future Expositions may 
be considered to indicate; and the cheers with which vulgar un- 
reasoning abuse of our profession is almost always received, ought to 
inspire us with serious anxiety. I believe, from the bottom of my 
heart, that the accusations brought against us as a body are essen- 
tially false,—that architects generally are honourable, conscientious 
men; hard students, earnest thinkers, and bringing to bear upon 
their professional duties such an amount of varied information, prac- 
tised skill, educated talent, and high-minded integrity, as would in 
any other profession ensure a far greater share of wealth and dis- 
tinction than we usually attain. Feeling very strongly as I do on 
this question, it is to me the more painful to observe the existence 
of an opinion precisely opposed to my own, in those who might be 
supposed to have known us intimately; as when such men as the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs did not hesitate to state 
in Parliament, in the debate on the British Museum, that he advo- 
cated the plan proposed by Mr. Oldfield, because it was not pre- 
pared by a professional architect, and that the great success of the 
great reading-room was due to the fact that in that case “the 
trustees were not trammelled by an architect ; and, further, when in 
a crowded House these opinions met with considerable applause. 
Again, look at Mr. Layard’s remarks in the debate on the Foreign 
Office, in which we are spoken of most disparagingly. And this 
being so, I am forced to ask myself whether these things can be 
true. They say that ‘there can be no smoke without fire ;” and 
it behoves us therefore to see that whatever fire may exist to cause 
the smoke now obscuring our fame, it is our dufy to trample it out. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL 
PURSUITS. 

Again, I cannot but regret to observe the almost unanimous re- 
cognition of the distinction lately established between the pursuits 
of engineering and of architecture ; because I am convinced that 
both of them would gain by being studied and practised simulta- 
neously. In former time, and, indeed, until the establishment of 
the “Corps Royal des Ingénieurs des Ponts et Chausées,” in the 


® Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, on the evening of the 
5th instant. 


middle of last century, no such distinction was admitted. Sir C. 
Wren and Mansard were both architects and engineers. Perronet 
called himself ‘* Architecte du Roi.” Robert Mylne called himself 
architect and engineer. Telford began his public career by building 
achurch. It was the development of the canal system which first 
led to the separation of engineers and architects amongst ourselves ; 
and to some extent this may be explained; for the pursuits of the 
architect lead his studies rather towards the condition of statical 
than of dynamical forces, whilst the canal and dock engineer has to 
deal very frequently with the latter. But in the execution of roads, 
railways, and such works, there are no conditions which ought to be 
beyond the sphere of an architect’s knowledge; and I very strongly 
suspect that, if architects had been more frequently employed on 
railway works, our marvellous net-work of rails would have been 
constructed at less cost than it actually bas involved, and that we 
should not have heard of so many accidents from ‘striking centres 
too soon,” or from ‘the rain washing the mortar out of the arches.” 
It is true that the construction of railways does not afford many 
opportunities fur the exercise of the artistic faculty, the noblest one 
the architect is called upon to employ. It is a kind of work which 
requires more of science than of art. But our profession ought 
above all others to present the union of the art and science; and he 
is a bad architect, in the true sense of the word, who is incapable of 
becoming ‘‘ the best workman” in any of the branches of what I 
may be allowed to call statical construction. I dwell upon this sub- 
ject because it seems to me that much of the favour with which 
civil and military engineers are now regarded, and that their em- 
ployment to the exclusion of architects, in the cases of the Exposi- 
tion buildings, may be explained by the mistaken opinions which 
prevail with respect to the pursuits and the abilities of the latter. 
Not to travel beyond the names I have before noticed, I may be 
allowed to observe that the engineering works of Mr. Hosking upon 
the West London Railway may well compare with the architectural 
achievements of Sir William Cubitt in the first Crystal Palace. Be 
this as it may, it behoves us at Jeast to render ourselves capable of 
discharging the ordinary duties of engineers and architects. Hy- 
draulic engineering may require a different mental training, and a 
course of study of a different character, to that required for building 
in the open air; but it is absurd to suppose that the man who can 
build a church could not build a bridge or a viaduct, or that he 
should be unable to conduct great earth-works or tunnels. 


THE FLORENCE EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


Before leaving the subject of the Exposition buildings, I cannot 
refrain from saying that the design, given in the Builder, of the 
Florence Exposition, strikes me as containing far more artistic merit, 
and as presenting a more satisfactory architectural character than 
the published design of the proposed building of South Kensington ; 
no doubt because in this instance, as in the instance of the construc- 
tion of the Palais de |’Industrie of Paris, educated architects were 
consulted. Passing over this part of the subject, however, I am sure 
that all my hearers will agree with me in the expression of the deep 
sympathy excited by the first Italian Exposition. These industrial 
gatherings have assumed, of late years, a deeper moral significance 
than could possibly have entered into the philosophy of their founders ; 
and they have become the occasions for elicting the expression of the 
most recondite forms of national thought and feeling. An Italian 
Exposition, held in the city of Giotto, Dante, Michel Angelo, and the 
Medici, becomes, therefore, the matter for serious reflection to those 
who wish that io truth Italy should cease to be ‘‘a geographical ex- 
pression” And we, whether admirers of the Broletti and of the 
town-halls of the Mediwval republics, or of the palazzi, cassine, or 
churches of the risorgimento, must turn an anxious gaze on the first 
steps of the noble Italian race, in the political risorgimeuto which is 
at present taking place in that Jand, so long cursed with what all 
considered ‘the fatal gift of beauty.” ‘Our sympathies may be of 
small import to the Italians in the struggle they have still to go 
through before they can establish a strong nationality, such as the 
* advanced civilization ” of the age requires ; but I am sure that an 
assembly of architects will unanimously join in the expression of 
good will towordsthe Italian cause. May the Exposition of Florence 
prove the harbinger of the full glory of bright days for Italy. 


THE ANTWERP CONGRESS. 


The artistic Congress of Antwerp, too fussy and unpractical 
though it may seem to have been, contains the germs of an organ- 
ization which may, perhape, produce for art consequences as import~- 
ant as those produced by our “ Association for the Advancement of 
Science” in its particular sphere. In these days of architectural and 
artistic eclectism, it would manifestly be advantageous for the stadent 
to be able to study, with his own eyes, every local manifestation of 
wsthetical feeling; for the subtle influences of climate, and political 
and municipal organization, can never be appreciated unless we have 
the means of watching their daily operation ; and few learned treatises 
on the art-history of nations enable us to appreciate the nature and 
extent of the action and re-action of building, or of plastic materials 
on the visible expression of art. The amount of good to be effected 
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by these gatherings must depend on the manner in which they are 
conducted. Asan isolated experiment, the Antwerp Congress was 
very successful. It were a marvellous pity that it should remain an 
isolated experiment. 

PARIS. 


Whilst thus alluding to foreign operations, it may be as well to 
continue our attempts to derive lessons from them, before turning to 
more decidedly local considerations ; and I would therefore strive to 
point the moral of some other tales to be read in the proceedings of 
our immediate neighbours. Thus, all travellers who return from 
Paris are, upon a superficial view of what is taking place there, and 
it must be added in almost every important town of France, disposed 
to find tault with the comparatively slow rate at which improvements 
are effected in Loudon. Within ten years Paris has been, in fact, 
remodelled throughout; and broad streets, open squares, and fine 
houses, have replaced the ancient, narrow, tortuous assemblages of 
dens of filth and impurity. It is to be feared, however, that the 
real sanitary improvement of Paris has gained little by these changes ; 
and, indeed, so long as the water-supply and the sewerage of that 
town are conducted on the present systems, little effect can be pro- 
duced on that infallible test of the value of the sanitary arrange- 
ments of a town— the average death-rate. I advise those who believe 
that ‘‘they manage all these things better in France” than we do 
here, to visit the ‘ Intake” of the Chaillot Water-works; or, to 
ponder over the charge he will have to pay, even in a private lodging 
for that necessity of an Englishman’s life, the daily hip-bath. Nor 
is this all: for they who knew much of Paris life in former tiines, 
must be painfully convinced that the embellishments of the town 
have resolved themselves into heavy charges on its inhabitanta; 
whilst the utility of many of the costly works now in hand must 
seem more than questionable. House-rents have risen to fabulous 
heights in Paris: the poor are driven from their old haunis, and no 
refuge is provided for them; whilst, unfortunately, the sanitary de- 
fects of the old houses are servilely reproduced in the new ones. 
Bat, however painfully these defects may strike us on second and 
calmer thoughts, it cannot be denied that there is sometbing fairy- 
like in the rapidity and the brilliance of the change actually pro- 
duced ; and we naturally inquire by what financial agency it has 
been produced. My friend Mr. @. R. Burnell has made some in- 
quiries into this matter, which I hope that he will be able to com- 
municate to you in the course of the session ; but, in the mean time, 
I may say that the impression I have derived from what he has told 
me is, that the improvements of Paris have been effected upon prin- 
ciples of political economy, and by dint of an abuse of public credit, 
which would never be tolerated in this country. We hold that local 
improvements should be paid for by local contributions, and that 
building speculations should not be assisted by financial corporations, 
patronized, if not directly managed, by the Government. The op- 
posite principles prevail amongst our neighbours; and, sooner or 
later, it is to be feared, that they must produce, even if they are not 
now producing, sad confusion in the finances of the State. 

One matter of detail may be worth especial notice from us—viz ; 
the conditions under which the municipality is now able to obtain 
land for the purpose of effecting any new works declared to be 
“ @utslité publique.” Until 1852 the municipality, under the old 
law of expropriation, could only take compulsorily the land abso- 
lately required for the establishment of the streets; and the pro- 
prietors of the land partially affected were entitled to retain the 
remainders of their property, with all the increased value conferred 
by the new frontages, At the very close of the dictatorial power 
assumed by the Emperor in 1851, a decree “ having furce of law,” 
was issued however, by which municipal bodies charged with the 
execution of works of public utility were empowered to take an 
additional width of land beyond the Jines of the intended streets, 
sufficient to allow the construction of good houses. The effect of 
this law has been that the municipalities of France have lately been 
enabled to sell the frontages un the new leading thoroughfares they 
open at advantageous terms; and thus, at the expense of the landed 
proprietors disturbed, materially to diminish the cost of the works. 
If the latter had been discussed by a really representative body, 
there could be little reason to regard the advantages thus given with 
jealousy ; but, when the works to be executed are simply prescribed 
by the Central Government, it is to be feared that great abuses may 
arise from the interference with the rights of Private property it may 
be made to cover. 


THE ARTESIAN WELL OF PASSY. 

The success of this experiment is a subject of great interest to all 
who are called upon to deal with the supply of water to detached 
mansions, or even to small towns; and to us Englishmen it is the 
more interesting on account of the recent failures to establish similar 
wells at Highgate, Harwich, as well as at Calais and at Ostend. 
The boring at Passy, after passing through the same beds as had 
previously been traversed at Grenelle, reached the water-bearing 
stratum at a depth of 1,797 feet 6 inches from the surface, and the 
water rose to a height of 18 feet from the ground. ‘rhe lower 


diameter of the well is about 2 feet 4 inches; and the quantity of 
water it delivers has, after some oscillations, settled to about 
3,791,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. At present, the sand and 
clay brought up by the water are in such proportions that the water 
is not fit for use,—a fact which was also observed at Grenelle during 
the first vear ufter the completion of the boring: the water rises at 
about 82 degs. Fahren. One effect of this well has been to diminish 
notably the yield of the Grenelle well; and it must, therefore, for 
some time to come remain an open question, as to whether or nut 
the water-bearing stratum under Paris will be able permanently to 
maintain these two springs. The discussion of the failure of the 
attempts to obtain water in a similar manner, to which I have 
above referred, would extend to so great a length, that I must pass 
it over slightly at present; but the great lesson to be learned from 
it seems to me to be, that at the present day our acquaintance with 
the laws of geology is only sufficiently advanced to enable us to 
say with certainty what we shall not find beneath the surface, in 
districts which have not been exposed to violent subterranean dis- 
turbances: they are utterly incapable of telling us what we shall 
find. At London, Harwich, Calais, and Ostend, the lowest member 
of the subcretaceous formations, from which the wells of Passy and 
Grenelle derive their supply, is entirely wanting. 
THE LAWS OF METALLURGY. 

A very warm and rather acrimonious discussion is now being 
waged amongst chemists and experimental observers on this subject 
with respect to the differences between iron and steel; and the 
names of Binks, Mushet, Besseiner, Frémy, and Caron, add weight 
and authority to the varivus opinions propounded thereon. ‘* Non 
nestrum inter e08 tantas componere lites ;” and Mesers Frémy and 
Caron may well be left te settle the precise amount of influence ex - 
ercised by the uitrogen, cyanogen, and carbon, present during the 
cementation of steel upon the resulting product. The influence these 
researches may exercise upon the building arts may, however, be 
very great; and the production of steel by the new methods sug- 
gested by an improveinent in the theory of the production of steel 
may possibly place within our reach a material possessed of far more 
elastic properties than either cast or wrought iron. We must there- 
fore follow with interest the steps of this inquiry, and hold ourselves 
ready to adopt any improvement it may place at our command. I 
would make the same remark with respect to the recent applications 
of electricity to the ordinary purposes of life; and I would urge the 
members of our Institution to avail themselves, whenever it is poe- 
sible, of the great domestic conveniences that wonderful agent is 
able to supply. We in England are behind our French neighbours 
in this respect. 

FIRES. 

In domestic matters the most important lesson to be derived from 
the events of the last twelve months is, perhaps, the one connected 
with the terrible fires in the river side warehouses. In a city so 
essentially commercial as London, it must always be desirable to 
interfere as little as possible with the arrangements or the operations 
of trade ; and we must always bear in mind the fact that every in- 
terference of this kind resolves itself ultimately into a tax upon the 
articles affected. But the terrible effects of a fire when it once bursts 
out in large stores of merchandise of certain descriptions are such, 
and are likely to reach so many persons, that it would almost seem 
necessary to impose some rigorous limitations to the quantity of 
these goods, or some stringent regulations as to the construction and 
management of the warehouses wherein they are stored, if these 
warehouses are to remain in the centre of the town. ~ All systems of 
so-called fire-proof construction are useless to resist the effects of 
the heat evolved during the combustion of large masses of certain 
kinds of goods; and it even seems that the very precautions taken 
to ensure the non-combustion of walls, floors, and ceilings, only adds 
to the intensity of fires in such cases, by turning the buildings as it 
were into species of closed retorts, able to produce a destructive di 
tillation. The only efficient protections against the spread of large 
warehouse fires seem to me to consist, first, in limiting the size of 
the warehouses themselves; and, secondly, in isolating them effec- 
tually if the goods they are to hold should be susceptible of easy 
combustion. Whatever sacrifices these precautions may entail, they 
ought to be borne for the sake of the public in general. 

It may be as well here to mention, that in the course of the spring 
(9th of April last) the theatre of Barcelona was burnt to the ground; 
so that warehousesaare far from being the only structures exposed to 
this terrible scourge. 

RESTORATION OF CATHEDRALS AND CLIURCHES. 

There is reason to congratulate the country at large, as well as 
the lovers of our national archeology, on the zeal with which the 
good work of preserving and restoring our cathedrals has been lately 
carried on. In the metropolis, the Temple Church is again under- 
going repairs under the directions of our excellent member, Pro- 
fessor Sydney Smirke; and Westminster Abbey is in the eminently 
judicious care of our friend Mr. G. G. Scott. In the provinces, the 
cathedrals of Ely, Lichfield, Ripon, Chichester, the churches of 
Waltham Cross, Islip, Taunton, and numcrous other relics of for- 
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mer times are being restored ; and though, in the case of Chichester, 
a lamentable accident has occurred, I hope that the efforts to ensure 
the re-edification of the spire will be successful. _ 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE PUBLIC TASTE. 

In more modern constructions I think we may cungratulate our- 
seves as a body on the improvement which is manifestly taking 
plice in public tuste, and on the skill with which the mem!ers of 
our profession have availed themselves of the opportunities afio: ded 
them of displaying their knowledge and talent. Art questions are 
now fortunately discussed on all sides; and a truer, sounder tone of 
ctiticism prevails amongst us as a nation than at any former period ; 
and from the fact of our enjoying true liberty of thought and activn, 
I suspect that I may add, than can prevail amongst the deapotically 
administered nations of the Continent. It is our special duty, as 
architects, to avail ourselves to the utmost of these advantages; and 
to devote our best energies to the advancement of our noble art. 
This can only be done by earnest, conscientious study, by devotion 
to our pursuit, and by an enlightened investigation of the various 
physical and moral laws it brings into play. Architecture is, as I 
have said before, an art as well as a science. Excellence in it can- 
not be obtained without labour, or without the sacrifice of ease. We 
saust resolve, if we would attain in its ranks to that ‘‘ Fame,” the 
last infirmity of noble minds, ‘‘ to scorn delights and live laborious 
days ;” but the “ fair guerdon” we hope to find will amply repay 
us; for art is its own reward, and its cultivation will at all times 
compensate for the toil and time expended in its pursuit. 

DEATH IN THE RANKS. 

In the course of the twelve months which have elapsed since the 
last annual inauguration of our meetings, death has by no means 
apared the ranks of those who have been interested in, or who have 
indirectly assisted, our pursui(s. A short notice of the more dis- 
tinguished of those persons may, perhaps, suggest to many lessons of 
deep significance, both morally and artistically, and I hope, therefore, 
you will bear with me whilst I pay the following short tribute to the 
memories of our late fellow workers. 

The losses of our profession, this year, have been of a threefold 
character ; we have lost coadjutors in the more recondite branches of 
archeology, in the more abstruse branches of mechanical, chemical, 
and physical sciences, and from amongst our own immediate ranks. 
Amongst the former may be cited the names of Baron Bunsen, of 
the Farl of Aberdeen, and of Sir Francis Palgrave; in the ranks of 
scientific men connected directly or indirectly with our studies we 
miss such men as Wertheim, Vicat, Sir William Pasley, Eaton, 
Hodkinson, Berthier, and Sir William Cubitt; whilst, amongst our 
own colleagues, we have to regret the loss of Profeasor Hosking, Mr. 
John Clayton, Mr. Henry Austin, our late esteemed solicitor and 
valued friend, Mr. W. L. Donaldson, Mr. George Bailey, aud Mr. 
Robert Grainger, of Newcastle. 

After giving a short biographical sketch of each of the above 
named, the president concluded by stating of the late Mr. Donaldson, 
Honorary Solicitor to the Institute, that be had at all times so iden- 
tified himself with the interests of the Institute, and had displayed so 
much talent, energy, and disinterestedness in ailvancing its prosperity 
in all matters which entered into his province, he feared they shall 
never be able to supply his logs. The tribute of respect that can be 
offered to his memory, is feared but a feeble consolation to those who 
mourn his loss, but in the sincerest and most earnest manner did he 
beg to express, in the name of the whole body of the Institute, the 
’ feelings of grief and of sympathy for the loss sustained. 

“ All heads must come 

To the cold tomb; 

But still the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 

The president, having resumed his seat, again rose, and said there 
were two or three other cases worthy of notice, one was the death of 
Mr. Thomas Finden, who died at the age of 77, was a partner of Mr. 
Lewis, and surveyor of Hoare’s brewery ; the death of Mr. Woodward, 
the architect of the Oxford Museum, of the firm of Dean and Wood- 
ward, and who died of consumption; and the death of Zwirner, the 
architect for the restoration of Cologne Cathedral. 

" «RINGING BELLS BY ELKCTRICITY. 

The chairman proceeded to observe that there was a mode of ring- 
ing bells by electricity, so that ina short time a gentleman having 
an office in the city could carry on communications between his 
office and his residence, even if some miles distant. There were in 
the room bells to explain the system, which would probably be re- 
ferred to more at length before the meeting broke up. 


ART SCHOOLS, ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Owe of the changes consequent on the recent enquiry by Mr. 
M‘Leod, Royal Commissioner, into the general state and management 
of this Institation, was the total reconstruction of the system of 
admission into its schools of art; and on Monday evening last the 
winter session opened under the new auspices which we may briefly 
describe thus in the words of the professor of painting, Mr. H. 
M'Manus, who delivered the opening lecture :—* Students, to qualify 


for admission to the echools must in future graduate in the drawing 
schools of the Royal Dublin Society ; they must have passed in the 
four papers of free-hand, geometry, perspective, and object drawing 
of the second grade, and produce the certificate from the department 
of science and art.” The lecturer remarked that ‘this new career of 
art education was more in accordance with the time;” that ‘the 
questions are few, and the papers to be filled by no means difficult, 
but are yet sufficient to show if the student understands the matter.” 
Adding that *‘ many persons go through this course of primary art 
instruction without having the least idea of becoming artists, and, 
therefore, to require those who intend to practise art as a profession 
to go through a similar course of study cannot be objected to; but 
the presenting of a drawing by the student to show qualification for 
entrance tu the academy’s schools, is not in any way superseded by 
this requirement, and remains as before.” 

The following is the programme for the session: —‘‘ The hours of 
attendance will be for study from the living model from seven to 
nine o’clock every evening in the week, except Saturday. One of 
the academicans appointed to act as visitors will attend each evening 
to superintend the studies of the students. The attendance in the 
school of painting will be from twelve to three o'clock daily, except 
Saturdays, and the appointed visitors will attend from time to time 
during the week. The school of the antique, under the superinten- 
dence of the keeper, will be open each day, except Saturday, from 
eleven to three o'clock. In October there will be an exhibition of 
the works of the students in their various schools, and inspectors 
from the Department of Science and Art will examine the worka, 
and in conjunction with the president and keeper, will award medals. 
Lectures will be delivered by the professors—as the conccil shall 
require—and for the most part will be delivered upon Saturday 
evenings, and on those evenings in which there shall not be lectures 
the library of the academy, under the supervision of the keeper, will 
be open, which contains many valuable works upon art.” 

When Mr. M‘Manus had concluded his valuable address, in the 
course of which “ he dwelt at much length upon the various branches 
and modes of study, the necessity of a knowledge of anatomy, and, 
aboveall, of a careful study of the antique, the proportion and balance 
of the figures delineated, aud the practice of drawing, instead of 
painting, from the living model, and from the round; also pointed 
out the absolute necessity of regular attendance, the observing of 
order and gentlemanly bearing both in and out of the academy, and 
concluded by announcing that he intended shortly to deliver lectures 
upon the true proportions of the human form, and the proper balance 
of figures,” Mr. Sharpe remarked that ‘‘he thought the necessity 
of primary education had been overlooked, and that the academy 
could not be considered a complete or effective institution unless ele- 
mentary instruction in art was given inside the academy, instead of 
trusting to another society to afford it, and that nothing in their 
character prevented it.” 

Mr. M. Angelo Hayes, in reply, said that their bye-laws had all the 
force of the charter—that the same source from which their charter 
emanated, viz., the government, had also given them their laws 
which had been most carefully revised; and these laws expressly 
laid it down that students only be admitted to the schools of the 
academy who had already passed through the preliminary course in 
the drawing schools connected with the Department of Science and 
Art; that it was obvious the government intended the academy to 
become, so to say, an Art University for those who purposed studying 
fine art, in contradistinction to the schools of the Royal Dublin 
Society, which were for the study of ornamental art. It appeared to 
the academy that those gentlemen who had been up to this new 
arrangement of studying in their schools, ought not to be precluded 
from competition for the medals to be awarded. Mr. Crowe, the 
government inspector, during his late visit to the academy, had led 
them to expect that the Department of Science and Art would give 
this matter due consideration, and the matter was being negociated. 
Mr. Hayes said he had no doubt so reasonable a request would be con- 
ceded, for the greatest anxiety was evinced to give every help and faci- 
lity to the academy in rendering their school efficient and prosperous. 

The keeper (and chairman of the evening) Mr. Kendrick, an- 
nounced that the students in the living model school would be ex- 
pected to attend on the next evening at seven o'clock. Mr. Brilzford 
being the visitor for the week—the other visitors were Mr. Thomas 
Farrell, Mr. Edward Hayes, and Mr. George Sharpe, who would 
attend in succession. . The visitors to the Painting School were Mr. 
Brocas, Mr. Duffy, Mr. MacManus, and himself (Mr. Kendrick). 
In the Painting School the draped model and the copying of works 
would be on alternate weeks, copying of works would be on alternate 
weeks, commencing with the draped model. Mr. Brocas visitor. 
Amongst the members present were—Thomas Bridgeford, George 
Sharpe, Edward Hayes, M. H. Stapleton, the professor of anatomy ; 
P. V. Duffy, Wm. Brocas, B. Mulrenin, M. Kendrick, keeper; J. 
Falkner, M. Angelo Hayes, secretary; Terence Farrell, J. J. M‘Carthy, 
J. R. Marquis, General Colomb, H.R.H.A. ; Thomas Farrell, pro- 
fessor of sculpture; H. MacManus, professor of painting; Patrick 
Byrne, B. Watkins, W. Osborne, Charles Nicholls, Esqrs., &c, 
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SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL MALE ORPHANAGE, GLASNEVIN.—Me. J. S. Butter, Arcurrecr. 


We are enabled to include herein a small view of the buildings—por- 
tion of which have been recently constructed—at Glasnevin for the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and designed, when completed, to 
accommodate some 120 boys. The style of the exterior, though of 
plain character, and presenting a calp stone body with granite 
dressings, displays some novel features, and is effective and appro- 
priate. The internal arrangements are comprehensive, and adapted 
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to their intended purposes, the whole reflecting credit on the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. S. Butler. Without sectarian identification, which it is 
always our especial care to avoid, we may observe, that the mission 
of this society is pre-eminently laudable, and moreover appreciated 
by the members of all persuasions; and uniting in same, we desire, by 
insertion of the illustration and this notice, to contribute to its service. 
A more precise description of the building appeared in a former No. 
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THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY'S OFFICES, LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


We give two minor illustrations of the buildings in which the 
Royal Insurance Company have their respective offices in Liverpool 
and London—the former of which we understand is the “head” 
establishment. Although the scale of the illustrations is smaller 
than might be desirable to develop their features—a circumstance 
ever which we had no control, as the blocks were supplied— 
it will be observed that each is distinguished for imposing 
appearance and architectural excellence, and we heartily wish 
that the directors of this most successful, liberal, and enter- 
prising company would be induced to establish their Dublin branch 
agency —which is now twofold, viz., for the north of Ireland, at 49, 


Dame-street, J. Gore Shields, Esq., local manager; and for the 
| south, at 45, Dame-street, J. R. Curry, Esq., local manager—in as 
| pretentious a structure as either. Just at present insurance coin- 
panies generally are bestirring themselves to the pursuit of business 
in Ireland very much more than heretofore—a palpable evidence 
both of growing appreciation of the system and of international 
intercourse—and very recently we announced the commencement of 
some important bu Idings by a certain few for their local establish - 
ments; it may not be unreasonable, therefore, to assume that sooner 
or later, and in proportion to the ratio of encouragement afforded, 
“Ve Royau” will follow in their wake. 


—— 
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LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 


LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 


We deviate somewhat from our previous course in presenting “a 
portrait” illustration, but feel justified in making an exception to 
“the general rule” in the case of the distinguished nobleman and 
art votary, the subject of the accompanying sketch; and we may 
also remark, that such deviation is not without precedent in metro- 
politan periodicals of kindred character. It has often been our 
pleasing duty to record the name of Lord Talbot De Malahide in 
connection with the scientific and artistic institutions of Ireland, 


and we confidently assume that we but speak a very general senti- 
ment when we say, that the extent of practical aid afforded by the 
noble lord to the advancement of art and archmology in this king- 
dom, but more especially in that portion of it we inhabit, has not been 
superseded—if equalled—by any other individual in the community. 
Jlimself an artist—con amore—we find the noble peer almost ubi- 
quitous, where pilgrims at the shrine of art are assembled ; encour- 
aging by his example others to “ do likewise,” and lending bis emi- 
nently practical mind tu their councils. 


THE ARTS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


Do we live in an age of war or peace? may we naturally ask when 
reviewing the chief topics of the day, those in which—seemingly at 
least—most interest is centred, and to which man’s inventive facul- 
ties are just now most applied. We are entertained with a perpe- 
tual history of “ volunteer demonstrations,” exuberant professions 
of “Joyal and national attachment,” and are told that the toute 
ensemble of civilian avocations—the pencil and the pen—are com- 
paratively consigned to oblivion, while the rifle, the musket, or the 


revolver hold pre-eminent sway; drilling becomes “the national 
system of education,” and the merchant's counting-house and pro- 
fessor’s studio are alike deserted for a display of semi-military, semi- 
civilian manceuvres at Wimbledon Common or on Aldershot plains. 
As yet, fortunately, this martial epidemic has not in its integrity 
commenced to rage in our island—though premonitory symptoms 
are occasionally apparent in certain quarters—but its ill effects have ; 
and here, as well as in “the epitome of the world"—London—the 
daily press is pregnant with laudations of “the recent successful 
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trial trip” of some “iron plated” naval monster of death, or of 
some skilfully conceived projectile for the more effectual and whole- 
sale annihilation of fellow-man. Amidst all this bustle to meet 
‘* grim-visaged war,” the social condition of the inhabitants of our 
cities and towns, with which the arts of peace are so intimately 
identified, are comparatively neglected; sanitary principles are 
notoriously disregarded, and all that relates to the preservation of 
life is treated as little better than nought. Perhaps the most pal- 
pable and unpardonable defect of the many is the present most an- 
suitable provision against the ill effects of that ravaging element, 
Jire. Our buildings are generally constructed as if more to favour 
ita propensities than to curb them, and—even admitting, under 
certain circumstances, the reasonableness of the casualty — the 
absence of precautionary measures against fatal results is painfully 
apparent. Thongh somewhat late in the field—yet “ better late 
than never”—the attention of our townspeople was, by the recent 
sad catastrophe in Kildare-street, awakened to the necessity of pro- 
viding public fire-escapes—-our city, with shame be it admitted, 
being previously without one—and with some creditable earnestness 
the project was consummated. But the apparatuses in vogue being 
clumsy and defective, a philanthropic and ingenious spirit sought a 
remedy, and successfully produced an escape on a totally different 
principle, and at oace, simple, facile of application, cheap, and 
affording perfect safety in ascending and descending. This we had 
a recent opportunity of seeing practised in the courtyard of the 
Commercial Buildings, and in briefly describing its features and just 
claims for general adoption, we note that the patentee is a mere lad, 
by name William Clayton, of 40, Waterloo-road. The telescopic 
principle is adopted, and double ladders, which when elongated attain 
a height of 55 feet, slide within wide ones, and are balustraded at 
the sides for protection ; whereas the present escapes necessitate the 
objectionable use of a single swivel ladder without protection, re- 
volving at the top of the framework, where a height greater than 
30 feet has to be reached. The motive power is by means of pulleys 
and ropes, the latter passing round a drum, worked by a windlass 
on the axle of the carriage-wheels, which therefore serves a double 
purpose. When desirable, a cradle of light iron, covered with wire 
netting, and scarcely 20 lbs. weight, is applied to the uppermost side 
of the ladders, and slides up and down on a rail having correspond- 
ing groove with marvellous rapidity. This escape can with ease be 
conveyed to its destination, and worked by one man—a fact which 
speaks volumes in its favour, independent of the other meritorious 
features above enumerated. None of the numerous descriptions of 
fire-escapes employed in London and elsewhere can at all compare 
with this inthe various important regards already mentioned, and 
the brigade authorities are bound, in justice to the public, at least to 
test its merits by a trial. 


THE DUBLIN QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

It is stated that the Museum of Irish Industry, Stephen's-greer., has 
been fixed upon by Sir Robert Peel, Bart., for the location of the 
proposed Queen’s College in this city. If the statement have any 
foundation, it would seem strange, first, that so excellent a national 
institution as the Museum should be disturbed, and secondly, that 
the metropolis should not be deemed as worthy by Government of 
an independent structure for a Queen's College, as was Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway, where buildings of importance were specially provided 
for the purpose. 


MORE AMATEUR ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTS. 


WE find the following significant paragraph—to which our previous 
strictures on a corresponding subject are applicable—in the Limerick 
Reporter :— 

“‘ The new church of the Convent of St. Ursula, at Thurles, was 
solemnly dedicated upon Monday by his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
(Roman Catholic) of Cashel, attended by a numerous body of clergy, 
in the presence of very many respectable Catholics invited by the 
community to witness the ceremonial. The first stone of this sacred 
edifice was laid on the 12th July, 1859, by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Leahy, to whose taste religion owes so much, and this little church 
owes all—for he was the designer.” 

“ Dignissimus Leahy architecius erat,” would be a suitable inscrip- 
tion on an outward tablet. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SLIGO. 


In the address presented by the Mayor of this town to Sir Robert 
Peel, Chief Secretary for Ireland, on the eccasion of his recent visit, 
we find the following :— 

“The trade of Sligo is daily inereasing. There is full employ- 
ment for all classes of our town population, at our own expense, 
without ever receiving one farthing of public money. We have 
made great improvement in our harbour, so that vessels drawing 15 
feet of water can reach our quays, and ships of the largest tonnage, 


and greatest draught of water, can safely anchor at the entrance of 
our pier. The mercantile interest ask nothing but to be left alone. 
In 1847, while, no doubt, much relief was given, there were many 
great abuses in the expenditure of public money; the commissariat 
had refused to sell or part with any portion of its food stores, al- 
though called on by public bodies here, while provisions were scarce 
and prices high. When the famine had done its work and ample 
supplies had been imported, they entered into competition with the 
merchants, shut the markets, reduced prices of food to one-third of 
the cost, and ruined the enterprising importers. While we can most 
truly assure you that in this town and neighbourhood we do not ap- 
prehend any severe pressure of want, we know that in the backward 
parts of this county, and along the mountain ranges where the farms 
are small and the land poor, there must be great distress.” 


a 


CROZIER TESTIMONIAL, BANBRIDGE. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO COMPETITORS. 


For the information of architects desirous of competing for the 
premium of £20, proposed to be given to the author of what may be 
deemed the most suitable design for a pedestal to the statue of 
Captain Crozier, R.N., we give tbe following particulars from the 
official circular :— 


Extension oF Tims.—The time for sending in plans is extended 
to the 14th of December next. 

Figure—Seven feet six inches high. Material, Portland stone. 

Sitz.—The lamp (shown in the photographs which will be for- 
warded on application to the secretary) is the centre of the triangle, 
denotes the locality of the proposed statue. The space is 400 feet 
from north to south, and 140 from east to west at the widest. The 
ground is triangular—the street narrowing to 60 feet at the north 
extreme end. Dungannon freestone, at 12s: per ton, can be de- 
livered on the ground. 

The committee leave to the taste and discretion of the competitors 
whether they furnish a base and column of such height as they may 
deem expedient, or a base and pedestal of a height not to exceed 
20 feet, exclusive of (igure; as well as size of base, for which there 
is ample space. They decline also to say of what order of architec- 
ture it is to be, but without railing or steps. A bas-relief to be 
provided for on one side of the pedestal. The inscription will be 
pretty elaborate. The statue to be seen at Mr. Kirk's, sculptor, in 
Jervis-street. 
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PLAN OF SITE. 


MORE COBBLING AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


On the 8th inst., at a special meeting of the Town Council, a report 
recommending certain repairs to be made in the Mansion House was 
brought up for confirmation. 

Mr. French very properly remarked, that during the last ten or 
twelve years the Council had spent £18,000 in the repairs of the 
Mansion House, and that for that sum the old building could have been 
knocked down, and a new one, more spacious and comfortable, 
erected. The best thing that could be done would be to stop 
these perpetual repairs and build a new Mansion House. 

Alderman Reynolds said it was quite true, though almost incre- 
dible, that £13,000 had been spent as Mr. French stated. He 
would move for the abolition of the present out-offices, &c., attached 
to the Mansion House. 

Mr. Martin said that every facility would, of course, be given for 
the execution of the repairs and improvements suggested before the 
incoming Lord Mayor entered on his office. He was of opinion that 
the improvement suggested by Alderman Reynolds would be very 
beneficial, as well as the taking down of the ugly garden wall fronting 
the street. 

Other members having expressed their opinion_as to the necessity 
of having the proposed repairs immediately executed, the report was 
confirmed. 

What the nature of these repairs may be we are unable to say at 
present, but of our own knowledge we can advise that the condition 
of the “‘ Oak-room” needs looking after. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tax opening meeting for the session—as announced to be in our last 
impressioun—took place on the 4th inst., Mr. Tite, president, occu- 
pied the chair, and his inaugural address will be read with much 
interest on another page. Various donations were announced, in- 
cluding the original painting, by Pannini, of “the Ruins of the 
Colosseum,” the bequest of the late Mr. W. L. Donaldson, honorary 
solicitur. Professor Donaldson was as usual at his post, vigorous as 
ever, and reviewed comprebensively the presidential address, with 
the following remarks in addition :— 

With respect to the improvements being carried out in France, he 
considered that the French Government was entitled to credit for 
them, because they were calculated to benefit not only the metro- 
polis, but the cities of Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and, in fact, all 
the great centres of industry and population in the north, east, south, 
and west. To the sanitary part of the question he had devoted some 
attention. The subways in the boulevards were intended to convey 
the sewage and the gas-pipes in a manner described in a recent 
number of the Builder. The energy of the French Government 
contrasted most favourably with the apathy and inertness of our 
own authorities. Look, fur instance, at the block of houses standing 
in the narrowest part of Holborn, and the entrance to Chancery- 
lane, in the same neighbourhood. There was no thoroughfare frum 
Holborn into Linculn's-Inn Fields and the Strand, and in many 
other parts of the metropolis there was no adequate accommodation 
for the constantly increasing traffic of the metropolis. In fact, the 
population of London bad outgrown its dimensions ; and so Llucked 
up were the streets, that every man of business knew that in 
making his way through the City he could dv 80 quicker on fovt 
than by cab or omnibus. Ile thought that it was their duty tc 
urge improvements somewhat similar to those now being carried on 
in Paris on our own Government. Then, again, look at the chief 
seaports of the kingdom— Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and others. 
Why, they were the dullest and least picturesque places that one 
could live in; without public monuments, fine highways, or any of 
the improvements which characterized continental cities. Antwerp, 
Havre, Marseilles, were all beautiful cities, embellished with fine 
architectural monuments; and although the Jatter was somewhat 
deficient in salubrity, the Emperor had lately given instructions for 
the construction of large works ; for bis imperial majesty could not 
allow local bodies to interfere in such a case. Bordeanx was a very 
fine city, perhaps as fine as either Edinburgh or Dublin. [owever, 
it could not be denied but that much had been done at home in the 
way of improvement within the last twenty or thirty years; and 
that a sounder public taste was growing up, not only in London, 
but in Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow; which 
latter city was emulating in its great squares the metropolis itself. 

The President said that Mr. George Gilbert Scott was prevented 
from reading a promised paper “On Ancient Architectural Monu- 
ments and Kemains,” by reason of the illness of one of his children, 
and it was considered by the council that it should be postponed 
until a future evening. 

Mr. P. Prud’homme then explained the nature of his system of 
electric bell telegraphs, as supplied to the Imperial Palace, and 
severul public and private institutions in Paris, intended to take the 
place of orilinary bells. He stated that they could reach any dis- 
tance, could be fixed without injury to walls or ornaments, and 
might be relied upon as to accuracy. They also had the advantage 
of being simple in their mode of working, and inexpensive in con- 
struction. 

The President announced that the consideration of the subject of 
Architectural Examination would be resumed on Monday, and that 
on the succeeding Monday (the 18th inst.) Mr. James Fergusson 
would read a paper ‘‘OQn the Mode in which Light was introduced 
into Greek Temples.” 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


Tne first general meeting of the members for the session 1861-62 
was held on the 11th instant, the Very Rev. Dean Graves, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Lloyd read a paper “ On Earth Currents, and their 
connexion with the Phenomena of ‘Terrestrial Magnetism.” 

Professor Sullivan read a paper ‘On the Hydro-carbonate of 
Zinc and Silicates of Zinc, of the province of Santander, Spain.” 

Professor Haughton, in moving that the paper be referred to 
Council for publication, paid a high compliment to the talent and 
accuracy of research of which it gave evidence. 

Professor Haughton then read a paper ‘‘On a graphic method of 
computing the drift of a vessel in a tide way between two given 
hours, with its application to the Kingstown and Holyhead passage.” 
He described an ingenious method given by Mr. Airey, the Astro- 
monar Royal, for calculating the rise and fall of the tide in a bar- 
bour within any two given hours. A circle was painted upon the 


® As also in a furmer number of the DusLix Buu.pER—see page 81 ante. 


harbour wall, with diameter whose extreme points were the points of 
high and low water on the spring tide. Upon the circumference 
were painted the different hours, and when the rise and fall of the 
tide between any two hours was to be calculated, perpendiculars 
were let fall from those hours upon the diameter, and the intersept 
gave the true result. His method for computing drift was some- 
what similar. He drew upon a sheet of paper a circle, whose radius 
was double the tidal rate; upon the circumference he printed the 
different bours, and when it was required to kaow the amount of 
drift between any two hours, he let fall upon the diameter two per- 
pendiculars, and the intersept, as in Mr. Airey’s method of com- 
puting the rise and fall of the tide, gave the true result. He be- 
lieved it was most important for sea captains to be able to ascertain 
the amount of drift, particularly in foggy or stormy weather, for, by 
not knowing it, vessels from Liverpool had often gone far out of their 
course and been Jost upon the Arklow Banks. The Holyhead 
steainers had on one or two occasions been found at Bray and 
Dalkey when it was thought that they were off Kingstown harbour. 
Mariners ought to be compelled to carry chronometers set to the tidal 
hours, and by the aid of these and the chart which he had construc- 
ted, he believed they would be able to compute accurately the 
amount of drift, and that many accidents might be averted. 
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ART UNION OF IRELAND. 


THE managing committee met on the 12th instant, in the offices, 
No. 118, Giafton-street, the Lord Chancellor, V.P., in the chair. 
After the minutes of the last meeting had been read and confirmed, 
the committee was engaged for some time in consultation as to 
whether any alteration should be made in the arrangements of the 
association for the current year. On the whole, i: was determined 
that, having due regard to the original objects of the Art Union of 
Ireland, and the cultivation of a high order of taste, no change 
could with advaataye be made, It was resolved, however, to draw 
up for extensive circulation a brief address embodying the actual 
facts of the society's operations since ita formation, and calling upon 
its subscribers for renewed support. The meeting was then ad- 
journed to Friday following. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of this society was held on the evening of the 
18th inst., in the Museum Building, Trinity College, Rev. Professor 
Haughton, President of the society, in the chair. 

Mr. RB. HU. Scott read a paper on the granite rocks of Donegal, 
and the minerals associated with them. Mr. Ethelstane H. Blake 
read a paper on the primary rocks of Donegal. 

A discussion ensued on both papers, in which the president and 
Mr. Jukes took part, and the latter gentleman referred to the very 
great value and importance of Mr. Scott’s paper. 

A large number of gentlemen were admitted associate members, 
and the society adjourned to the second Wednesday in the ensuing 
year. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Tuk first evening scientific meeting for the session of 1861-62 will 
be held on Monday evening, 18th inst. The chair will be taken at 
8 o'clock in Board-room. 1. Andrew Keith Adams, M.D.—Obser- 
vations on the fossiliferons caves of Malta. 2. Rev. Samuel 
Haughton—To present, on the part of Lieutenant J. Haughton, 
R.A., specimens of rocks, shells, &c., from St. Helena. 38. William 
Barker, M.D.—To exhibit and explain a new fire-escape, invented 
by Mr. Clayton (elsewhere noticed). 


REPORT OF THE IRISH LUNATIC ASYLUM 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Fro this document recently issued we collcct the fullowing, viz:— 

‘The old buildings, erected thirty years ago, are gradually losing 
much of their original gloominess and prison-like appearance; while 
modern improvements, tending to the comfort, well-being, and effi- 
cient treatment of the patients in them, have been introduced, or 
are in process of being so. 

“Orders in Council] have been issued for the erection of an asylum 
in Wexford County, detached from the Carlow district; for the 
erection of an asylum in Clare, for that county alone, detached from 
Limerick ; for the erection of an asylum in Mayo, separated from 
Galway and Roscommon; for the erection of an asylum at Letter- 
kenny for the Cuunty of Donegal, separated from Londonderry ; 
and for the erection of an asylum at Monaghan for that county, 
separated from the Armagh district. The Grand Jury of the ad- 
joining County of Cavan, detacbed also from Armagh, wishes to 
unite with Monaghan and to build in common an institution of suit- 
able dimensions. 

‘The asylum at Maryboro’ for the King’s and Queen’s Counties 
is obviously too small; while that at Cork, built for 500 inmates, 
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is now occupied by patients principally from the City and the East 
Riding, in which it is situated. 


asylum belonging to which, erected for the three counties of Meath, 
Westmeath, and Longford, is all but fully occupied. 


“ We may observe that in the beginning of the past year a 
Turkish bath was erected at the Cork asylum, by way of experi- 
ment, at the suggestion of the resident physician, and on our recom- 
mendation. ‘lhe cost was about £180, including fitments, by which 
a portion of the heat generated in it, and which otherwise would be 
wasted, is rendered available for drying closets and other domestic 


purposes. 


‘** As a general rule, the patients in district asylums are indus- 
trioualy employed both in and out of doors; and while their com- 
forts and sanitary condition are carefully attended to, means of 
amusement are not neglected. At the Richmond, Sligo, Belfast, 
and some other institutions, there are regularly trained bands of 
music, with apartments specially allocated for the purposes of recrea- 
tion; while in the first-named, or metropolitan, besides those females 
who are engaged in industrial pursuits, there is a class of from fifty 
to sixty who are instructed by competent teachers in reading, wri- 
ting, figures, singing, &c.; and so satisfied are we from the result, 
that a continued system of tuition must prove beneficial to the insane, 
by giving a fixity to their thoughts, and diverting them from the 
subject of their delusions, and that in those institutions where the 
number of patients will justify the application we intend seeking 
assistance through a grant of books and other requsites from the 


Board of National Education. 


“The most marked deficiency which we notice in poorhouses is 
the utter want of means of classification and facilities for out-door 
exercise and employment, or for suitable in-door occupation, the 
same crowded apartments being indiscriminately used for patients 
under every type of disease; and being occupied also both as day 
In fact we cannot 
imagine a more melancholy existence than a prolonged confinement 
within the dark and narrow precincts allotted in some unions to 
lunatics, who, under more favourable circumstances, might be 


and sleeping rooms, are necessarily ill-ventilated. 


restored to socicty. 

‘* As yet we have endeavoured to make the Dundrum Asylum, 
built for 120 inmates, mect the wants of the country; the infir- 
mary, a small detached building, owing to the absence up to the 


present of any epidemic disease, being converted to the purposes of 


general accommodation ; thus, its twelve beds have been allocated 
to some of the quiet and more aged patients. 

“Within the last twelve menths, however, we thought it ad- 
visable to apply for the constructiun of some additional single rooms, 
to meet emergencies in regard to violent and refractory patients, as 
well as for a refectory and a reading or recreation hall for the quiet, 
better educated, and convalescent. 

‘“* The sanitary state of this institution within the past two years 
has been as usual remarkably good, the deaths being under three per 
cent., and no epidemic nor accident. 

‘*‘ We have, on several occasions, remarked upon the want of an 
asylum for a class of patients who, unable to pay the ordinary stipend 
in a private institution, and not being paupers, are ineligible for 
admission into public asylums, and cannot therefore but regard an 
establishment of an intermediate character most advisable in every 
point of view. The first private or mixed establishment—indeed 
the first asylum of any kind erected in Ireland—was in the year 
1745, that by the celebrated Dean Swift. Though subject to our 
inspection it is not a regularly licensed asylum, being ona charitable 
foundation. We believe the sphere of its utility could be very ex- 
tensively increased. It is unfortunateiy situated in a most inap- 
propriate locality, and very deficient, from its original construction, 
in many necessaries. The hospital is under the control and manage- 
ment of a Board of Governors of the highest social position and 
most benevolently disposed, and at the same time, while having a 
resident medical superintendent, visited by two physicians of great 
eminence. We are satisfied that were the site changed to a more 
rural position, and a new and perfect edifice erected, replete with 
modern improvements, as recommended in a letter addressed to a 
Governor of the asylam by one of the inspectors, the change would 
prove a great boon to the public, while patients who are now 
detained in one or two private licensed houses, that could well be 
spared, might be transferred to it, even on the small terms they can 
afford to pay. 


The guardians of the Skull and Skibbereen Unions have made an 
application to Government for a loan of £70,000 for the purpose of 
commencing the West Cork Railway, chiefly with a view of alle- 
viating the impending distress amongst the local labouring classes, 
with whom it is thought ‘ there is a good deal of misery pending.” 

Mr. William Dargan, D.L. (the eminent railway and other works 
contractor), has been selected to fill the office of high sheriff to the 
City of Dublin for the ensuing year. 
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Increased provision is required for 
these two districts; and we feel that at no distant period, fresh 
arrangements must be made in regard to the Mullingar district, the 
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SHAM ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HavixeG practically experienced, despite the utmost care, some 
*‘sells” in the matter of advertisement favours, we may contribute 
a little additional cautionary information to our readers and fellow- 
journalists. We have neither been duped ourselves—nor innocently 
contributed by our journal the medium for duping others—into the 
belief that ‘‘a@ sure fortune could be commanded for a Jew postage 
stamps,” nor again, that for a similar douceur “a truthful peep into 
Juturity” was obtainable; the very simple indeed could only be 
gulled thus—and after all a few postage stamps are nut a very im- 
portant consideration in purchasing experience of folly—but we 
have encountered a few instances where systematic scheming out- 
generalled our circumspection, and to these we refer. One party 
advertised in some of our back numbers that he would post from 
London, on the days of publication and at half price, numerous 
metropolitan pulitical and professional journals, and as a case in 
point—out of too many similar we fear—one gentleman in this 
city came forward to say that having fultilled the requirement of 
remittance in advance for a certain periodical, he received one number 
and no more, the trusty agent not even condescending an answer to 
applications on the subject. Our enquiry in “the little village ” 
brought to light the fact, that ‘“‘the house of correction ” had but 
recently allowed at large one of its previous inmates—the individual 
alluded to—after sojourning a term, during which we sincerely 
hope that he resolved “‘ to cease to do evil” and “ Jearned to do well.” 
In promised “ m to lend on personal security”"—mere matter 
of form of course—the readers of public journals should not always 
place reliance without previous enquiry as to the reapectability and 
bona fide character of the source. Penniless adventurers (located 
in London chiefly) cause flourishing advertisements to this purport 
to be inserted, directing reference to ——, Esquire, Chambers, 
such and such address, with of course a high sounding title, the object 
being to induce needy parties into a correspondence—sure to be most 
courteously conducted at first—and after a couple of interchanges 
politely intimating, that ‘‘no further trouble can be taken without 
a remittance of an enquiry fee." This done (perhaps), the prospects 
of the loan get “small by degrees and beautifully less,” and the 
cessation of the correspondence reveals the sad trath, in vain sought 
to be remedied by inquiry, as the ——, Esquire, is not to be found 
at his Chambers, which are nowhere. Profiting by the adage, 
‘* Experientia docet,” we recently declined two such advertisements, 
worded as follows, which are iNet ae 
No. 1. ; 
‘__"_ Chambers, London, W.C., 

‘ Sir,—Give one inzertion to my advertisement, and I will send 

@ sufficient number of stamps to pay for the same. 
“Yours obediently, c 
[ Advertisement. } . 

“Money, £150,000, at 8 and 5 per cent., according to the sum 
required. Apply to ——, Esq. 

‘* N.B.—None but principals or their solicitors treated witb.” 

Manuscript of the above in handwriting of which a schoolboy 
would be ashamed. 


[No. 2. 

‘The Agent to the Life ae would thank you to insert 

advertisement, and your account twill be discharged.” 
[ Advertisement. ] 

“* Money upon Personal Security only.—Sums varying from £100 
to £500 can be advanced, at 5 per cent. interest, in connection with 
Life Policies. Apply ——.” 

The name of the agent not attached to either document. 

To the many deceptions practised respecting ‘' situations” for con- 
siderations we need not allude, but that which indisputably attains 
the climax for effrontery is the profession of an imaginary London 
watchmaker to furnish a ‘‘ perfect silver watch for 80s.,” with various 
other articles of jewellery at proportionate prices. This party has 
become so notorious through the exposition of the press, that we 
need only remark, that the London detective system is still sadly at 
fault, in not bringing more of these offenders to justice; for it is 
evident that the letters containing remittances could be traced to 
some person by the district postman — if not himself an accomplice 
—and that the cash for orders is paid to somebody. 


Drouet, the famous French sculptor, intends to hew the colossal 
bust of Victor Hugo out of one of the rocks which surround the Isle 
of Guernsey—Lorely fashion. 

Mr. Cope's fresco painting representing ‘Charles the First erect- 
ing his Standard at Nottingham,” has been placed in its proper 
situation in the Peers’ corridor of the Houses of Parliament. 

The death of Mr. John Hay, of the architectural firm of J. W. 
and J. Hay, of Liverpool, on the 8rd inst., was announced. 

It appears from some recent statistical returns that tbe average of 
the duration of human life in France, which from 1825 to 1850 was 
40 yeara, has gone on decreasing ever since, and is now scarcely 
more than 37. 
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COURT OF BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


In re M. Joyce.—The insolvent was a builder and contractor in 
Fermoy. The meeting was for choice of assiznee, in the room of 
Mr. Thomas Mills, deceased. Mr. Michael Mills, of Fermoy, was 
appointed as trade assignee, and Mr. James as official assignee. 

In re P. G. Dunne.—The bankrupt in this case was a glass, oil, 
and colour merchant in Abbey-street, in this city. The meeting 
was for proof of debts, choice of assignee, and surrender. The bank- 
rupt surrendered ; and on the motion of Mr. Neilson, Mr. Walter 
Bourke was appointed assignee. The Court postponed the consi- 
deration of an application for an allowance to the bankrupt uutil 
further inquiry should be made. 


ee eee -_- 


The recently erected church of St. Michael's, Tinperarr, has been 
consecrated. ‘The style of architecture is Gothic. Internally the 
building measures 140 feet by 65 feet, and bas nave separated from 
aisles by seven lofty arches at either side; lower and steeple at 
western end reaching an elevation of 165 feet. sacristy, vestibules, &c. 
The high altar presen(s a fine piece of carved work in Caen stone, 
and with various sculptured representations thereon is (we believe) 
by Messra. Hardman. Thie great eastern and western windows con- 
sists of five lights each, and are filled in with stained glass. ‘Siles 
are extensively employed througuvout the building, encaustics being 
used for chancel and side chapels. The general fittings throughout 
are said to be of a superior character. 

The first stone of a new church has been laid at Bessborough 
Demesne, Piltown. 

Yhe workmen in the employment of Mr. M. Meade, builder, 
Dublin, commenced pulling down the bouse at Castleview, Cahir, 
on the site of which, for the Countess of Glenzall, a nuble residence, 
from the plans and designs of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and Lanyon, 
architects, Upper Sackville-street, is to be furthwith built. 

Sundry works are to be executed at the church of Killue (Temple- 
michael), Co. Longford. 

Two dwelling houses are to be erected at Rathgar, Mr. Joseph 
Maguire, architect. 

It has been resolved to enlarge St. Johu's Church, Monkstown, 
by the addition of a large transept and gallery, for which provision 
was made in the plan on which the church was built. The esti- 
mated cost will not exceed £1,000. The Venerable Archdeacon 
Gregg has contributed £560 to this important work out of tha funds 
at his disposal for church building purposes. 

Additions and alterations are to be made to the Limerick District 
Model School, according to the plans furnished by the architect to 
Board of Public Works. 

The monument to be erected on the East Pier, Kingstown, to the 
memory of Captain Boyd and his brave comrades is now being 
erected. The work has been entrusted to Mr. Patrick M*Donough. 

A line of railway is proposed to be constructed between Carlow 
and Newtownbarry. Mr. Lewis, C.E., is the engineer, and reports 
that the works will be easy of construction, and is salisfied that the 
whole line can be executed, including land and stations, within 
£5,000 per mile, and at this sum contractors have offered him to 
execute the works. It is proposed to use the present Carlow statiun, 
at Carlow, and to erect a platform and shed at the Junction at 
Castlemore Cross-roads, and a station and goods store, with turn 
table, at Tullow, a station at Aghade-road, and one at either Kil- 
carrig- bridge or Kildarin-road, as may be decided on; and a station, 
goods store and carriage shed at Carrigduff. 

The large viaduct over the Pultanto, on the Portpatrick line, is 
now fast approaching completion. The arches (thirteen in number) 
are all finished, and the spaces between them all but filled in. 

A trial has been made on the Sligo Extension line as far az Boyle, 
and it is said the works were eonsidered satisfactory. ‘The through 
railway route from Dublin to Sligo will soon be cemplete. 

It is proposed to construct a line of railway commencing at the 
termination of the authorised line of the Parsunstown and Portumna 
Bridge Railway, on the East Bank of the River Shannon, and ter- 
minating at Vinegar Hill, in the townland of Portumna. 


Paternoster-row is about to possess its architectural feature, like 
some other of our streets. On the buildings lately occupied by 
Mesers. Longman & Co., and their neighbours, the Messrs. Black- 
wood, a new and spacious edifice is to be erected for the former firm, 
which will combine beauty with convenience. In the meantime, 
the Mes+rs. Longman occupy the building on Ludgate-hill, formerly 
known as the Milton Club. 

The Taylor Scholarship of £20 or upwards, which may be held for a 
second and third year, provided the student shall produce in each year a 
work of sufficient merit, bas just been awarded by the Royal Dublin 
Society, after competition, to Mr. Henry Crowley, nephew of the 
late N. J. Crowley, Esq., R.H.A. ‘The scholarship is the chief of 
several prizes Jeft by the late G. A. Taylor, Esq., of Dublin, for the 
encouragement of Art in Ireland; and, by the terms of the bequest, 
can only be awarded “ when high artistio talent shall be manifested.” 


It is a long time ago since King Francis stood by the easel of 
Titian and picked up the paiuter’s fullen pencil; and some years 
have elapsed since Northcote told his royal visitor, the Duke of 
Clarence, that if George the Fourth bad said to the Duke that he, 
the King. knew Northcote, it was only His Majesty’s ‘‘brag.” On 
Monday last. however, we had another instance of prince and painter 
being together on equal terms. The Grand Duke Constantine, with 
his Grand Duchess and suite, crossed from Westminster Abbey to 
the Palace, and there inspected, among other worthy sights, the 
fresco by Mr. E. M. Ward, &.A., which was described in our last 
number. ‘The Grand luke conversed with the artist, examined the 
picture critically, and had much to say touching the history of the 
stirring times of which the fresco exhibits one of the most romantic 
incideuts. 

An interesting paper has recently been read by M. Dumas, before 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, “‘On the New Artesian Well at 
Passy.” Afier a series of difficulties, unparalleled in the history of 
artesian wells, water was struck at the great depth of 5774 metres, 
but it did not rise to the surface. Further borings increased the 
flow, and eventually, on the 2nd of October last, the well discharged 
20,000 cubic metres of water in twenty-four hours. The well has 
cost nearly 1,000.000 franca; and, it is calculated, will yield water 
for the use of 500,000 inhabitants. 

A very ingenious process has recently been perfected by M. Faye, 
by whieli he is euabled to pierce thick pieces of glass by means of 
an electric spark. ‘That glass can be perforated by an electric snark 
has long been known, but M. Faye has now succeeded in piercing 
extremely thick plates. The results were luid before the last meeting 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences. © No traces of fusion were dis- 
cernible. 

The stoppage of Messrs. Kelly and Co., the well-known extensive 
printers and publishers, and proprietors uf the Building News, Old 
Boswell-cuurt, London, is announced, to the (we believe) great 
general surprise of ihe public, as the firm was believed to be one of 
uncommon stability. The amount of the liabilities has not tran- 
spired. We sincerely trust that the circumstance will not affect the 
excellent publication named. 

The Waterford and Limerick Railway Company find that their 
present locomotives and waggona are insufficient to do the business 
which is offering on their line, and at the Jast meeting of the board 
the traffic superintendent was sent to England to order two new 
locomotives. ‘lhe company bave ordered a number of waggons and 
trucks in Dublin, and they also are endeavouring temporarily to 
hire two locomotives until their own are ready. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Sratxep Guiass Wixpow For Inp1a —A magnificent oriel 
window, designed and manufactured by Mr. Blashfield, of the Terra- 
cotta Works, Stamfurd, for a new palace that is being built for his 
Highness the Nawab of Nazim of Bengal, has just been completed. 
The work is remarkably true in all its details. On reaching its 
destination the lights will be filled with stained glass now being 
manufactured by Messrs. Powell and Son, of the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, London; it will exhibit the arms and badges of the Nawab, 
surrounded by ornamental borders composed of Arabic inscriptiona, 
consisting chiefly of passages from the horan. The terra-cotta 
tiles fur the new Westminster-bridge footways are being manufac- 
tured by Mr. Blashfield, who is also executing several other im- 
portant works.— Building News. 

Irish TaALeNT ABROAD.—It Ig extremely gratifying to learn 
from the following paragraph, taken from the Cork Constitution, that 
in a work of art an Irishman has won distinguished honours in 
India, excelling the extraordinary number vf 180 competitors :— 
‘“‘ Designs having been called for in India for a monument to those 
who fell at the seige of Delhi during the late mutiny in India, 180 
were sent in. The successful one was by E. G. Martin, Esq., Aasia- 
tant Executive Engineer, Delhi. Mr. Martin is son to Mr. E. C, 
Martin, builder, of this city.” 

Book R&CEIVED.— Manual of INumination,” by J. W. Bradley, 
M.A., and T. G. Goodwin, B.A., revised and enlarged by J. J, 
Laing. London: Winsor and Newton. This work shall receive 
consideration in next No., having arrived too late for this. 

Tue Borer's Desmeratum.—" The buyer's desideratum is to find an estab- 
lishment where will be presented to Lim ample choice of artistic designa, 
without having forced upon his attention a host of mere ingenious ones, and 
destitute of any other merit, with a tariff of prices adupted to the meuns of 
the eco::omic or those to whom price is no object. Such an establishment is 
that of Mr. J. W. Benson, situate at 36 and 34, Ludgate-hill, and 46 and 47, 
Cornhill, whose recent enlargement of his premises has made his show-rooms 
more conspicuous than any other in the neighbourhaod of St. Paul's. His 
four windows contain such a variety of gold and silver watches as to leave 
nothing to be desired but the money to buy them with. The high standing 
of Mr. Benson as a London manufacturer must secure him a large amount of 
public patronage."—Slandard. 

Benson‘s Hilustrated Pumphiet, post free for two stamps. is descriptive of evcry 
constraction of watch now made. Watchessufe by post tu all parts of the glube. 
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Amernican Stoves.—In the matter of producing the greatest 
amount of heat with the most economical disposition of fuel, or in 
securing the most effectual cooking arrangements with a like con- 
comitant, our inventive transatlantic friends are not behind in pre- 
senting *‘a means.” A variety of stoves, ranges, boilers, &c., afer 
American fashion, and manufactured by Messrs. Smith and Well- 
stood, uf Glasgow, may be seen at the local depot of that firm, No. 
7, Capel-street ; and for those who require to invest in any of the 
articles above enumerated, the stock is worthy of an inspection. 

“In GARRICK'S TIME.—The highest weekly salary was then 
twelve pounds, which was the sum that Garrick received from the 
treasury. Actors and singers at that period, instead of riding in 
their own carriages, walked on foot, and many of thein followed 
trades and professions. Packer was a saddler in Vigo-lane, near 
Burlington-gardens; Parsons and Burton, lundscape painters ; 
Aicken kept a hosier’s shop in York-street, Covent-variden ; Davis, 
a bookseller, in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; Bransley, a 
hatter, in Shire-lane; Mrs. Pritchard (the Mrs. Siddons of her 
day) kept a masquerade shop ; John and Robert Palmer, in the 
early part of their lives, were printers, and weut round the town 
to paste up the posting bills —the former was in the evening a 
favorite performer, and so general an actor that he is suid to have 
studied more parts during his theatrical life than would have loaded 
@ cart drawn by two horses. Dibdin was one of the carpenters of 
the house; and the laugh-provoking Tom Weston was, to the day 
of his death, one of the turnspits in the royal kitchen at St.James’. 
The theatre at the avowed period was so moderate in size that in 
every purt the audience conld hear and see. Mr. Garrick fre- 
quently asked his treasurer (Jolson) if the receipts of the house 
umounted to sure fizures, meaning expenses. Yet with such mo- 
cerate returus will the bouse fluurish, and the proprietors realize 
their fortunes. 

SAFRTY BRAKE FOR STEERIXG GEAR—A Mr. Meriton 
has tuken out a patent for this purpose, and which consists in the 
applicution of a brake to the various description of steering appa- 
ratus, and in the construction of the brake itself, so as to admit of 
its being worked from both sides of the barrel or steering appara- 
tus by means of levers, so that when a heavy sea strikes the 
rudder the helmamun cau apply the brake—or if two bo steering 
both can do so,—and thereby secure firm footing and perfect se- 
curity from accident. The brake consists of a druin, round which 
passes a strap or band, having upon its under surface, where it 
comes into contact with the drum, stops of wood or other suitable 
substance, for the purpoae of cuusing great friction, and thereby 
effect the braking of the barrel which contains the chain working 
the rudder. 

Wortuy or Examp.e. — Some time since Mr. W. Bateman 
Byng, cashier of Messrs. Ransomes and Sims, of Ipswich, set a pro- 
ject on foot for raising funds in that town, to purchase a lifeboat, to 
Le presented to the National Lifeboat Institution, and to be called 
The Ipswich. Simultancous collections were made in the various 
churches and chapels of Ipswich, and a meeting was held in the 
town-hall on following day. The mayor presided, and the secretary 
attended as a deputation from the society, and addressed the meet- 
ing, pointing out the value of the lifeboats, the many lives which 
had been saved through their instrumentality, the necessity there 
was for the institution being supported and expressing the hope that 
the noble example set by Ipswich might be followed by other citics 
and towns of the country. The secretary of the institution showed 
that the cost of a lifeboat station was from £400 to £500, and that 
the expense of keeping it up in a state of efficiency averaged £40 
a-year, inde; endently of rewards to the crew of the lifeboat. The 
following resolution amongst others was passed :—‘ That the meet- 
ing recognising the philanthropic character of the operations of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, whose lifeboats have within the 
last twenty-two months been the means of rescuing 457 of our fel- 
low-creatures from a watery grave, resolves to purchase a Jifeboat, 
and present the cost of the same to this benevolent institution, as a 
practical demonstration of the sincere and deep sympathy of the 
town of Ipswich and the county of Suffolk in its meriturious exer- 
tions.” We trust that this very laudable example of the town of 
Ipswich, on behalf uf so truly benevulent and national a cause as 
that of the lifeboat institution, will be followed by many other 
towns in the United Kingdom. 

CoLurrivs.— The total number of collieries in Great Britain at 
present is estimated at 2,654; of these 1,943 are in England, 285 
in Wales, 405 in Scotland, and 71 in Ireland. In 1857 the coal 
produce of the United Kingdom exceeded 65,000,000 tons. The 
value at the pit’s mouth of the quantity annually raised is estimated 
at £16,700,000, and its mean aunual value when consumed, at 
about £20,000,000. Besides this sum, it is estimated that the iron 
extracted yearly from the coals is worth, at the mouth of the fur- 
nace, 144 millions sterling ‘I'he total capital invested in the trade 
is supposed to exceed 184 millions sterling. In 1851 the number of 
persons employed in our coal mines was 219,000; at present there 
are at least a quarter of a million.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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Inon Wire Parttrions.—A patent has been completed for the 
substitution of iron wires—stretched and crossed—for the ordinary 
laths used in ceilings and partitions; the wires to be placed some 
four inches apart. The inventor maintains that the rust cauxed by 
the humidity of the fresh plaster on the surface of the wires, will 
furnish sufficient key. 

Betrast Iurorrs ann Stocks or Timper, 1861.—There were 
landed at this port, from the Ist January to the 31st October of the 
present year, from Quebec, 5,461 pieces timber, being a decrease of 
2,665 pieces as compared with the corresponding period of last year; 
and 38,366 deals, &c.—a decrease of 23,181. From St. John’s and 
other British colonial ports, 567 pieces of timber—a decrease of 
1,280; 469,416 deals, &c.—an increase of 73,090. From the 
Baltic, 7,931 pieces timber—an increase of 1,617; 1,685 deals—a 
decrease of 696. ‘The stocks of timber, deals, &c., on the 31st 
October were as follows: —Quebec timber, 2,328 pieces—a decrease 
of 173 as compared with last year; deals, 4.825—a decrease of 714; 
St. John’s and other colonial timber, 110 pieces—a decrease of 205 ; 
deals, &c., 204,841—an increase of 108.230; Baltic timber, 1,356 
pieces—an increase of 1,189; deals, &c., 6,670—an increase of 
2,439. ‘Total increase in stocks this year, up to specified date-- 
timber, 811 pieces; deals, &c., 109,895. (A considerable addition 
was made during the past month, but the returns are not yet avail- 
able.) ‘Total decrease in imports of timber up to Sist October, 
3,328 pieces; total increase of imports of deals, &c., 49,363.— 
Northern Whig. 

New Bournrne-Griass.—An ingenious artizan, residing in 
Islington, has fabricated a buruing-glass of most extraordinary 
powers. Its diameter is three feet; ite powers are astonishing ; 
the most hard and solid substances of the mineral world, such as 
platina, iron, steel, flint, &c., are nelted in a few seconds on being 
exposed to its intense focus. A diamond, weighing ten grains, 
exposed to this extraordinary lens for half an hour, was reduced 
to six grains, during which operation it opened and foliated like the 
leaves of a flower, and emitted whitish fumes, and when closed 
again, it bore a polish and retained its form. 

OrENtING oF THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—The National Gallery, 
Trafalgar-square, which has been closed some time for alterations, 
has been ro-opened to the public. During the recess the collection 
of paintings bequeathed to the nation by the late W. Tarner (125 
in number) have been removed from the South Kensington Museum 
tu the National Gallery, and are arranged in the great Western 
room, which is now named the Tnrner Gallery. The National 
Gallery will now be opened to the public four days in the week, 
viz., Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays being set apart for students. 

Farm Buicprines axp Lasourrres’ Corraces.—The following 
have applied for loans to erect buildings under the Landed Property 
Improvement Act:—Mr. Thos. S. Irwin, Dungannon, Tyrone, for 
£200; the Earl of Howth, Howth, Co. Dublin, for £1,000 ; and 
Sir George C. Colthurst, Duballow, Cork, for £400. 

CATALOGVES OF THE LiprAany or THE Bartist Musztom — 
An important improvement, which has been long under consideration, 
consisting of a re-arrangement and tranacription of the catalogues 
of the library of the British Museum, is, it is said, to be commenced 
forthwith. Thacatalogues now comprise—1. The King’s Catalogue, 
in five volumes. 2. The Grenville Catalo,ue, in seven volumes. 38. 
The old interleaved catalogue, in 82 volumes, partly printed and 
partly in manuscript. 4. Mr. Panizzi's Catalogue, in 300 volumes. 
A staff of clerks has been appointed to transcribe the contents of 
the four catalogues into one general catalogue, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The transcript to be made at once in triplicate, and be 
placed in the library from time to time as completed. 

Excounacamenr or Inisn Anrt.--Mr. J. Richard Marquis, 
R.A, the recently elected member of the Roval Hibernian 
Academy, under its new cunstitution, whose varied sketches by sea 
and Jand, in Norway, have elicited such general admiration, has 
been bonoured with a commission to paint for her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the “ Hut,” and adjacent picturesque scenery, lately occu- 
pied by the Prince of Wales, on the Curragh Camp, for presenta- 
tion to his Royal Hiyhness. 


NOTICE. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be made payable to 
Mr. Perer Roe, Printer and Publisher, 42, Maspor-sTRKEst, 
DUBLIN. 

Cae” NOTI CE.—All Communications respecting Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, gc., should be addressed to “ The Pablisher of the 
Dusuwn Buriorr,” 42, MapsotT-street. All other Communt- 
cations should be addressed to the ‘Proprietor and Editor,” 17, 


' Lower GAKDINER-STREET. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LATE TRIAL. 


bo EARING a character such asany one in Court might be proud 
® of”—to quote the words of the learned Judge who presided — 
John M‘Ilwaine of Naas, War Department Contractor, has, 

in conjunction with Hamilton Connolly, Chief Clerk in the office 
of the District Commanding Royal Engineer, been criminally ar- 
raigned in the Court of Queen’s Bench, for conspiracy to defraud the 
Government, and for forgery committed to attain that end. A host 
of legal talent on both sides was employed, and an intelligent and 
impartial jury, during several days, carefully weighed the case in al] 
its beurings, and after a comprehensive charge from Mr. Justice 
Hlayes, found M:liwaiue guilty of conspiracy—which but amounts to 
misdemeanour; and Connolly of conspiracy and forgery — the 
Yatter a capital offence—adding a recommendation to mercy for 
M-llwaine, “as they believed he was led into the business by the other 
prisoner.” “Krom him to whom much has been given, much will 
be expected,” ail the jury, by their verdict, would seem to be fully 
sensible of the immensely increased culpability of Connolly's acts, 
as a man of education, of independence, and of “ gentle Liood,” 
beyond those of M'I!waiue, who is conceded by all to have originally 
risen from the ranks by honest industry, and to have been so igno- 
rant, even of the rudimentary braaches of education, as to be obliged 
to confide the greater part uf his business to others more fatourably 
circumstanced. Now, a great deal did come out on this trial of the 
way matters are managed, or rather mismanaged, iu public depart- 
ments ; and one fact was glaringly proved, that had there been less 
circumlocution and red-tapism, this conspiracy or forgery could never 
have been committed ; but a great deal also lay unrevealed, which, 
if brought to light, would, at least, have increased the public and 
private sympathy so universally felt for M’Ilwaine. We can per- 
fectly understand how this unfortunate, ignorant, but good-natured 
and well-meaning man was “led into the business by the other pri- 
soner,” From his earliest career, he was associated in daily inter- 
course with Connolly, who, no doubt—as public officials can or 
cannot do as they please— occusionally placed M'‘Ilwaine under 
compliment to him four facilitating the passing of his accounts, and 
whether, for such services, any ‘ cunsiderations” were or were not 
given by M‘llwaine to Connolly, does not appear. That it was so, 
however, is a reasonable assumption ; and that the compliments and 
understandings ia connection therewith, became so frequent and of 
such magnitude, that the terms of familiarity so engendered, encou- 
raged Connully even in going farther, and suggesting ‘an casier 
methoa” of mutually arranging matters. Once the ignis fatuus 
was presented to the weak-minded M‘Ilwaine, he, unfortunately, 
succumbed to the fatal temptations of its influences, until retreat 
became impossible, though it is evident be remonstrated with Con- 
polly on the impropriety of the pursuit, as the latter, in a letter 
dated 18th July last, says-—'‘ I promise you there will be no more 
transactions of this nature,” and about this time, too late to mend, 
the fraud was discovered. With what systematic and accomplished 
villainy the ‘confidential clerk managed, for a perivd, to cause 
M'‘Ilwaine’s accounts to be duly audited, certified, passed, and exag- 
gerated amounts paid thereon, is fully explained in the statement of 
the prosecuting counsel. He had succeeded in making “a tool,” a 
“* cat's-paw,”—or whatever other vulgar but truthful appellation one 
pleases—of the unfortunate M‘Ilwaine, and for what? was it to 
minister to his (Connolly’s) necessities? or, like a drowning man 
*“‘ catching at a straw,” was it as a last alternative to save him and 
his family from ruin, which, from circamstances over which be had no 
control, was approaching? Nota bit of it. Connolly's appointment 
produced him an income of some £500 per annum, which all must 
admit was amply sufficient to maintain both him and his family in 
a highly respectable position--an income, moreover, not dependent 
on commercial fluctuations, ou any uncertain source whatever, but 


definitely secured to him in sickness or in health by the best of all 
securities, the government of the kingdom. But, not appreciating the 
true happiness of a positioa—for which many an honester and better 
soul vainly sighs—nor observing the frugal principle “of living 
within his means,” be pursued a career of extravagance, and to 
maintain same, funds should be forthcoming semewhere. On a cer- 
tain duy, he had a payment of £300 to provide for, but the means 
derivable from his salary were quite inadequate to meet this and nu- 
merous other demands; therefure, M'Ilwaine was the only resource 
in this difficulty, as it his believed he bad also been in many others 
previously. We have often heard a popular insinuation, when 
aelf-interest would seem to creep unduly into friendly transactions — 
viz., ‘Sone for you and two for myself"—and how cleverly Connolly 
had illustrated that principle, may be scen by reference to the propor- 
tions of *‘ the spoils” to be divided between himself and M:‘llwaine. 
He dragged the latter into complicity in his guilt and frauds, and 
made the most use of him possible for that purpose; and knuwingly, 
at the smallest possible cost to himself. 

Altogether there could hardly be a more palpable case presented 
of a polished rogue, by cunning device, winning over an honest, plain, 
but respectable member of society, from the path of bonour to that 
of crime, than is this of the Government official —Connolly—induc- 
ing the unfortunate building contractor, M-llwaine, to implicate 
himself in his mzlpractices; and we sincerely trust that the fullest 
consideration and clemency of the Queen's Bench will be given to 
the recommendation of the jury. We should not justify fraud, 
nevertheless, the offence varies many degrees in magnitude, and 
when only in the positive, may nearly amount to a palliation ; but, 
when in the superlative, as it unquestionably is with Connolly, who, 
to aggravate its diabulical character, brought ruin on an ignorant 
avcuniplice, it ought to be as severely dealt with as it should be 
leniently in the former regard. 


‘o- ee ee ee nee 


ROAD COVERINGS. 


TREATING this subject with especial reference to the system mest 
suitable for the traffic of Londun thoroughfares, and equally appli- 
cable to that of other cities and towns, the London Revieto says :— 

** [Indoubtedly, Macadam went nearest tu a right principle of any 
man in rvad making, but it may be questioned if Macadam reached 
the summit of his art, and London has set Macadam at nought; for 
the wear and tear of his roads is considered too great for their general 
adoption in this enormous city, where the traffic is incessant and iim- 
mense. Besides, there is an annoyance in hot weather from dust, 
and in wet weather from mud. 

‘““The macadamized roadways, too, when under repair, which is 
very frequent, are so rough and intractable for the passage of car- 
riages while the newly-spread layer of broken stones remains un- 
ground together, that pavement has generally been selected for at 
least the chief arteries of horse and carriage traffic, to the almost en- 
tire exclusion of wood and every other material, which have at vari- 
ous times been tried with a view to diminish the noise and clatter 
that in those districts are so deafening and presistent. But not con- 
tent with paving our level ways with the hardest stone, and shoeing 
our horses with the hardest metal, we construct inclined planes in 
our side streets, or fur the discharging roadway of our railways, at 
gradients which not only raise to its highest pitch the difficultics of 
the poor horse’s maintenance of its equilibrium, but which, in the 
event of an accident, imparts such an impetus to the vehicle as to 
causo serious danger to those passing by in the direction of its course. 
The poer horses do our work, drag our burthens, go our journeys ; 
surely we should use them kindly in return, and not uunessarily 
subject them to miseries which practically diminish their powers (o 
serve us. 

“The highways are common to us all; we pay rates for their 
maintenance, surveyors for keeping them in good order, and inspec- 
tors to see them kept freo from nuisances. ‘They ought to be safe. 
If a door step projects beyond the house or the owner's land, ifa 
cellar trap be louse, or a coal-hole grating unfastened, the negligent 
offender may be summoned before a magistrate and fined; but a 
railway company may discharge its torrent of traffic many timcs a 
day, with a dangerous momentum, across a foot-path used by thou- 
sands in their daily walks with impunity. The incline of the South- 
Western road at the Waterloo station is not less than one in fourteen, 
and for the danger they thus Jaunch several times an hour at the 
passers by, the directors have, at best, no other excuse than economy. 
It is no uncommon thing to see omnibus and cab horses down on the 
ground at the station gutes, and their vehicles broken and injured— 


| the more surprising thing is that the horses slide down so commonly 
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in erect attitudes, seeing that the poor animals have the worst possi- 
ble chance of doing so with their iron shoes over a smooth granite 
incline, so steep as to place their hind feet pretty nearly level with 
the knees of their fore legs. & 

“ What is wanted for the London streets is a firm hard road, with 
a rough surface, which would always afford a good foothold for 
horses, and for passengers crossing over. The question practically is 
whether this can be got? Persons holding parish offices have gene- 
rally very little practical perception, and what they have is very often 
obscured by individual interests. People, therefore, not parish 
officers, nor road surveyors, nor contractors, but who form their daily 
habits are nevertheless much interested in the safety and proper con- 
dition of the streets, will see the defects, will think about thein, and, 
thinking about “them, are very likely to suggest a remedy. To the 
Naturalist the structure of the molar teeth of any herb-eating animal 
naturally suggests the way to make a good pavement. 

“ The elephant’s tooth, for example, is eonstantly used in grinding 
coarse fuod. It has always a flat, rough, grinding sutface, more 
powerful than a mill-stone, and how is this obtained? ‘The tooth 
has always a fresh and proper face, and yet nothing is ever done to 
its surface in the way of manipulation or repair; the very action te 
which it is constantly subjected keeps it in perfect order. And thus: 
the elephant’s toeth consists of layers or plates of three different 
substances,—enamel, as hard as flint, surrounded on either side by 
bony matter, comparatively soft, and dentine, comparatively bard, 
but not nearly so much so as the enamel. In grinding the food 
these substances all wear away equally, the bony matter more readily 
than the dentine; the dentine than the enamel, which latter, there- 
fore, stands out as ridges between shallow cavities which, protected 
by the adamantine enamel, never get deep. So by this uneven 
wearing, a rough, effective grinding surface, fit for its work, is con- 
stantly maintained. 

‘Could not this principle be applied to our London streets? 
Could we not use thin slabs of granite or other very hard rock up- 
ended between other thin slabs of sandstone, wood, or limestone, 
ragstono, brick, or any other material that in practice might prove 
best? Upon the ridges of the harder stones the carriage-wheels 
would rest and run smoothly along, for the easy roll of the wheel 
would depend on, tle bearing surface of its circumference, and not be 
affected by the small hollow spaces of the roadway, while the ridges 
and rough sandstone surface between them would afford as firm 
points of leverage for the horses’ feet, both in running and pulling. 
We cannot lay down as a rule what should be the proportions of the 
materials employed, nor what materials would be best. Actual ex- 
periment in some well-trodden roadway alone could give those data. 
But alike for the safety of passengers, economy of expense, efficiency 
of roadway, and humanity for horses, we think the experiment 
might be tried—the expense of the trial would be very little, the 
benefits of success immense. 


DISCOVERY OF A CINERARY URN. 


On Tuesday, 19th ult. (says the Carluw Sentinel), while Thomas 
Eddy, known in this country as “the Cornish Miner,” waa engaged 
by Mr. Joseph F. Lynch, builder, cleaving stones at Ballybit, on the 
estate of Colonel Bunbury, he discovered, under a granite boulder, 
weighing nearly two tons, a Cinerary Um, in @ state of perfect pre- 
servation, about four feet from the surface. It resembles in shape 
the frustrum of a cone; accurate in its proportion. It stands on a 
flat stern, or base, two inches in width, presenting the appearance of 
an elegantly-formed bow], with three projecting ribs upon the extreme 
surface. It is covered with curvineal and vertical scorings, displaying 
as a whole, a curious and elaborate specimen of ancient Celtic pottery 
—older, if not cotemporaneous with the earliest discovered remains of 
Etruscan Art. It has no flange, like those discovered in 1853 at 
Ballon Hill,—engravings of which may be seen on reference to the 
Kilkenny Archeological Society. It stands six inches in height; 
its circumference at the top is 15 inches, but we have no evidence to 
show, when discovered, that its contents indicated the result of a 
process of cremation, although when the interior was examined with 
a microscope, it appears that some fine ashes were encrusted on the 
bottom of the Urn. It was formed of the best brick clay, moulded 
by the hand, and then properly baked; and it is now as sound and 
fresh in its appearance (without a flaw) as it was when it left the 
hands of the ancient Celtic potter—possibly two thousand years ago. 
It is intended by Mr. Lynch to present it to the landlord, Cononel 
Bunbury. In the neighbourhood of Ballybit—and on the same es- 
tate—may be seen a Cromicch, of hexagonal form, rudely carved at 
the top. Jt was noticed, together with the Cromlech at Browne's 
Hill, some sixty years since, by the celebrated Captain Grose, in tke 
Antiquities, and is worthy of a visit. We cannot avoid stating that 
the students of primsval antiquity should be thankful to such men 
as Eddy, for the careful preservation of such ancient remains of 
Celtic Art, as they tend to throw a light on the somestie history of 
the aucieut inbabitants of Ireland. 


THE NEW KILDARE-STREET CLUB-HOUSE. 


On the 25th ult. the members of the Kildare-street Club were in- 
stalled into their new abode, which as our readers have been already 
apprised, was for the last eighteen months or so in course of erection 
at the corner of Kildare-street, at Nassau-street end. Although we 
have given frequent detailed notices of the progress and features of 
this building, accompanied by an illustration of its internal arrange— 
ments,® we may not inaptly refer to it in its completed state, and 
add, that for architectural excellence, it must command a certain 
degree of admiration both from Classicists and Ruskinites, though of 
course the latter are loudest in their laudations of its merits, thar 
sympathies being more in unison with the style: adopted by the 
architects than the former. In point of situation, the new Club- 
house is somewhat happily circumstanced, its flank abutting ona 
leading and fashionable thoroughfare, with the magnificent area of 
the College Park behind, and its principal front returning at right 
angles down another street, more private no doubt, but affording an 
admirable point of sight from which the general contour of the 

building may be advantageously judged. Excepting the entrance 
porch in Kildare-steet, and the oriel window carried up three storeys 
high in Nassau-street, there is no break in either facade, but those 
projections serve materially to relieve the flatness which would other- 
wise be apparent. Indeed the design of the features in question, 

even judged apart from the ‘rest of the building, is in itself a study, 

and although the oriel does interfere with the general street ontline, 

and at first presented some cause for objection by the city officials, 

nevertheless, we are pleased in viewing it in connection with the 
whole. The elaborately ornamented main stone cornice, whence 
springs a medium pitched cantilever roof, the polished string-courees, 
the colamnared window opens with polished marble shafts ana carved 

caps and bases, and the perforated area balustrade, presents an effec- 
tive contrast to the red brick facing of the general exterior. We are 
not quite sure, however, that the introduction of tall chimney shafts 
at the eaves—an undoubted hobby of the firm—is judicious. The 
internal ornamentations and fittings in the principal apartments, are 
of the most reckerché character, and the arrangements of the cutsme, 
perhaps the most perfect of any establishment of the kind in or out 
of London. This latter department was entrusted to the eminent 
firm of Hodges and Sons of Westmoreland-street, who have supplied 
and fixed all necessary ranges—boilers, hot metal chambers, &c.— 
of tle most approved patent principles. To Messrs. Sibthorpe and 
Son is due the merit fur most of the decorative works—excepting 
the external and internal stone carvings which were executed by 

Mr. Purdy, sculptor, with Irish workmen chiefly; a branch of art we 

should desire to see more general here. Messra. Kerr of Stafford- 

street supplied the furniture, Millar and Beattie the carpets, and 

Fry and Co. the draperies, all of which are in strict keeping with 

the character of the building, and subject to the architects’ selection. 

The original contract for this building was about £23,000, but as 

it now stands, irrespective of fittings, it represents more than treble 

that amount, and as a total some hundred thousund pounds. We 

should be gratified to see many clubs equally independent and 

equally willing to spend such an important sum amongst our local 

tradesmen, and trust that the example of “the Kildare” may induce 

others to outvie them. For aught we know, Nassau-street may yet 

become a Pall Mall, and the building under notice prove insignifi- 

cant compared with subsequent erections. There is certainly no 

position in Dublin better suited for club structures. The names of 
Sir T. Deane, Son, and Woodward, as architects, and Messrs. Cock- 

burn and Son as builders, are most honourably associated with our 

first palatial club-house. 


Tipbradden House, Whitechurch, Co. Dublin, is being rebuilt for 
Thomas H. Guinness, Esq , at a cost of £1,400, and will contain 
drawing and dining-rooms, study, five bed-ruoms, and extensive base- 
ment stores, with all modern improvements. Mr. Joseph Maguire, 
architect ; Mr. Gahan, contractor. 

The foundation stone of the St. Johnston Church, Derry, was laid 
on April 4th, 1857, and was dedicated December 9, 1860. It is built 
in the medisval style of architecture, and comprises nave, transepts, 
chancel, porch, and bell tower. It stands on a fine commanding site, 
on an acre of ground, west of the town of St. Johnston. ‘The high 
altar and reredos is of Caen stone, enriched with Mosaic and enamel 
decorations. The chancel floor is laid with Minton's best encaustic 
tiles; the passages in the nave and transepts with red and blue 
quarries from his works in Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. Tho 
windows are all filled in with tinted cathedral and stained glass, con- 
taining beautiful symbolic and Scriptural illustrations. The berches 
are open, stained and varnished, and free to the congregation. 

The Boyd Testimonial, on the east pier at Kingstown, is in proccss 
of completion. 

T. N. Deane, Esq., son of Sir T. Deane, has been appointed archi- 
tect by the Dean and Chapter of Christ Cburch, Oxford, to carry 
ont extensive additions and alterations in that college. 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE AND ITS PROPER TREAT- 
MENT.* 


(Continued from page 680.) 


Uniformity.—In the old parts of our towns each house which is 
rebuilt reqaires individual treatment by the architect, and some 
variation, even where a long row of new houses is erected at once, 
has the advantage of preserving that individuality in his abode, 
which is precious in the eyes of an Englishman, and gives a more 
poetic way of distinguishing one’s house than the essentially prac- 
tical number on the door. Nor have the spasmodic efforts, which 
from time to time have been made, by grouping houses into blocks 
as though they were but one building, with centre and wings com- 
plete, led to such successes, or met with such general approbation as 
would encourage us to pursue the same path ; 30 that we may safely 
conclude, that it is at least unnecessary to strive in any way after 
uniforinity. 

Attention not to be confined to the Fronts.— While undoubtedly the 
front furms the important part, which we have to deal with in 
Streets, we must consider that most houses display in the upper por- 
tions more or less of the construction of the sides, which are deserv- 
ing of more attention than is now paid to them—in fact, so far has 
the elevational principle of designing prevailed, that when called 
upon to build at the corner of two streets, we usually do nothing 
inore inventive than return the features of the front at the side, only 
substituting blanks for windows, thus making a frightful deformity, 
and sacrificing that which by nature is a strong position for obtuin- 
ing architectural results. 

Muterials.—The choice of the materials to be used in our build- 
ings is of the utmost importance; natural limits and economical 
considerations, however, too frequently bind our free-will, and it 
then behoves us to use to the best advantage any material necessity 
presses upon us. In London and a very large proportion of other 
places, brick is principally employed in structures of an ordinary 
kind, and its cheapness, and even its durability, compared with 
stone, will probably cause this state of things to continue; conse- 
quently our treatment of this material must affect more largely than 
anything else the appearance of these towns. The treatment of 
Lrickwork has been so long neglected, that bricks and mortar have 
come to represent all that is unartistic, dull, and unpleasant; and 
no wonder, when we look at the black rows of gloomy brick-hoases 
which are so numerous in London. We may however rejoice that 
much alteration has taken place in this respect. Feeling the neces- 
sity of using brick, architects have been striving to ennoble it as a 
building material, and the introduction of different species of orna- 
mental brickwork bids fair to be one of the principal architectural 
characteristics of the present age. Bricks of a light colour are 
particularly valuable for imparting a more cheerful aspect to our 
streets, and the divers colors in which this and its relative manufac- 
ture, tiles, are capable of being produced, give peculiar advantages 
for the introduction of polychromy, structurally in the building ; 
thus encouraging that love of color, which, after so long aud so 
sound a slumber, is reviving among us. ‘The great difficulty with 
external cvlored decoration, is the evil effect of a smoky atmosphere, 
whereby colors are often soon dimmed or altered, and occasionally 
hid altogether beneath a coat of brown dirt; this has led to an 
almost universal feeling, that our efforts should be limited to con- 
stiuctive polychromy, in which the effect shall be produced by the 
native colours of the materials employed, and it would indeed be 
incautious to expose unprotected to the influence of our climate the 
work of the painter. 

Modern instances are not wanting, in which the contrasts of 
colors are most unpleasantly strong and ill-chosen—in fuct, it re- 
quires come care so to adjust the colors that they shall be neither 
painfully exaggerated at first, nor loat altogether after a year or two 
of expusure. As we can hardly, with our present means for color- 
ing, calculate on the appearance which time will produce, we must 
beware that it do not in any way divert our attention from the 
Incre essential and lasting features of furm, outline, and symmetry. 
Color is far from being the only way in which brickwork is capable 
of being made ornamental; the attentive arrangement of those 
bricks, which can now be obtained, moulded in the forms which 
most frequently occur, may, with but little cutting, be made to pro- 
duce very good results. 

If the manufacture of some slightly glazed facing brick (fur 
which architects have for sume time been seeking) could be accom- 
plished, without a disproportionate increase in tle cost, such that the 
rain would remove the deposits from the smoke, which attach thein- 
selves to our buildings, we should have a material, which, for variety 
of effect, cheapness, and durability, both as to substance and ap- 
pearance, might be fairly esteemed very nearly perfection for all 
general purposes. 

Tiles.— Encaustic tiles are useful for producing brighter effects of 
color, as well as more varied shapes, than we can easily obtain froin 


* Prize Essay, by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. Read before the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, London. 


brick alone; the quantity of them, however, which we introduce 
should be limited, owing to their being merely a facing, and adding 
nothing to the stability of the building. 

Stone.— When we have stone at our disposal, it scarcely seems to 
be used to the best advantage, unless it be made expressive in a way 
which brick cannot be, by sculpture or carving, that it may appeal 
directly to our intellect, or our sense of the beautiful. 

The facing walls with hewn stone, however desirable in buildings 
of a high class, should certainly not take precedence of these methods 
of expending the means at our disposal. 

Style.—This is not the opportunity, nor would it be in any way 
desirable, to reiterate the arguments on the subject of the architec- 
tural style, which is best suited for our street architecture, though 
it is of that importance that it cannot be altogether omitted, and a 
few considerations press themselves forward. Firstly, gratitude 
would almost constrain us to the use of the Gothic, for the present 
interest which is felt for our art can hardly be disconnected from 
the study of our national Medieval monuments, and buildings in 
other styles do not excité much general interest or pleasure. 

Again, we often hear it claimed as an acknowledged fact that 
Classic architecture, as now practised, adapts itself to our modern 
requirements. Now, as to stone buildings of some pretension, I am 
not here prepared to deny the truth of this proposition; but with 
respcet to the common-place brick houses which form tbe mass of 
our towns, we shall find that this art either enters nut, or is repre- 
sented by certain compo imitations, which, while they pretend to 
cover openings by pieces of stone, really disguise flat arches, often 
of the very worst workmanship, and as this can hardly be accounted 
art, I certainly consider we have no proof of the power of this style 
to bend itself to the wants of these buildings, which must ever 
occupy the largest proportion of our towns; and as bricks can only 
cover openings by means of arches, that style, which so largely in- 
cludes arches of all kinds, seems, at least, in this particular, to 
deserve the preference. It is true the adaptation of Gothic windows | 
to modern ideas requires some little contrivance, but this will more 
properly be considered hereafter, when we are speaking of windows ; 
the difficulties which this presents, however, must be much less 
than was experienced in making Classic suitable, which naturally 
shunned the window, whereas Gothic glories in it; and it is not 
servile copies of the old buildings which it is desirable we should 
produce, but free renderings of it, fitted for our own times, that our 
very stones may proclaim that we have no wish to reproduce an old 
style, the laws of which we intend should be observed unaltered by 
ourselves and our successors, for then we could expect for the next 
three centuries no art more original or more noble than that whicb, 
with the exception of a few brighter periods, has characterised the 
three last; and we should, moreover, have neglected to learn the 
greatest lesson which this period is calculated to teach us. 

We cannot overvalue the position in which domestic architecture 
stands witb respect to the revival of the present day. While there 
remain so many old churches absolutely in use and suitable to a very 
high degree for our mode of worship, it is not surprising that study 
should have enabled us to reproduce good samples, correct in every 
detail, of the old styles, and thus but slight encouragement is given 
to impart to churches characteristics of our own. On the other 
hand, the Dowestic Medieval buildings which remain to us are su 
few, and our manner of life is so changed, tbat the adaptation of 
Gothic to modern wants opens out quite a new field for ingenuity, 
and here we may expect to invent new features which may be en- 
grafted into our art and distinguish the architecture of our day. 
Again, while we hesitate to try experiments with modern materials 
within the sacred walls of our churches, which we build as it were 
for all time, we have in domestic work the means of gaining ex- 
perience in their use, and afterwards we may adopt them in religious 
structures. Thus we are but now beginning to build churches of 
brick, not as a disagreeuble thing which we would avoid if pecuniary 
considerations restrained us not, but as a material from which we 
mean to obtain an effect peculiar to and suitable for itself. 

Whatever different opinions the subject of style bas engendered, 
it need by no means hinder all those who wish to see our streets 
adorned with more noble structures than they now display, and who 
acknowledge those principles which govern all good art, from ener- 
getically working together; and we may trust ere long that our 
efforts will be united into a style which shall be more thoroughly 
and truly our own than anything likely to be hatched by the pro- 
fessed striving after novelty ; and we may also well leave the ques- 
tion as to whether it is likely most tu resemble Gothic and Classic 
to the individual opinion of each. 

It may now be well, in acknowledgment of the principle, that our 
ornament is to be deduced out of the various external features of our 
buildings, in contradistinction from being superadded afterwards, to 
review the most prominent of these in order, and then to further 
examine the details of our subject by glancing at the treatment re- 
quired by the different species of buildings, which are included under 
the term of * Street Architecture.” 

Chimneys.—Chimneys will, in most cases, forin prominent objects 
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in the external appearance of our buildings, whether we like it or 
no, which renders it extremely difficult to carry out the ideas of 
those who try to conceal them, under the impression that the office 
they perform is of that nature that they ought to be kept out of 
sight; but though the carrying of smoke may not in itgelf be a 
dignified duty, yet chimneys are the external signs of so much which 
we associate with the comfort and pleasure of home, and the effects 
they are capable of producing by giving variety to the skyline are 
so great, that they amply deserve to be boldly shown, and to be the 
objects of our care. It is necessary for our own peace of mind, that 
we should carefully provide for our flues properly performing their 
functions, that our eyes may not afterwards be shocked by all kinds 
of execresences added to their tops to aid them in doing so. 

Roofs.— Roofs are to be found either concealed behind a parapet 
or boldly shown and made to have a pleasing appearance, which 
may be enhanced by ornamental ridges and metal-work, as well as 
by distributing our slates or tiles in ornamental patterns and colors, 
& practice often very useful for relieviag what might otherwise be 
an over large expanse of roof. It is quite remarkable to observe 
the trouble which has been taken, first to hide roofs, and then to 
supply the want of proper finish, which the eye at once detects, by 
placing rows of vases or other meaningless ornaments along the top 
of the parapets; whereas visible roofs give at once the natural ter- 
mination to a design, and their picturesque shapes would yield far 
better skylines to the tops of our streets than the series of horizontal 
lines, jumping up and down, which they now present. 

The view of any of our towns, as seen from an adjoining emi- 
nence, is rendered quite frightful by the neglect with which our 
roofs are treated. 

Cornices.—Cornices of some kind appear by the concurrent testi- 
mony of all styles, to be necessary for the expression of diguity, and 
they well repay the care bestowed upon them, both by the influence 
they exercise over the entire design, and by the opportunities they 
offer in themselves for the display of invention. Even simple ar- 
rangements of bricks are so often satisfactory, that we need never be 
deprived of a cornice when we desire to introduce it. 

Openings.—The openings in our buildings are of great importance, 
from their usual number, from the conspicuous effect they produce, 
from the proximity to the spectator in which many of them are 
placed, and probably still more from their being the connecting link 
between the interior and exterior, as they thus become the readiest 
means of expressing the uses to which the building is dedicated, and 
impart any information we wish to give as to the internal arrangement. 

Windows.— Windows in those rooms which are occupied by day, 
are not only required to admit light, but also to give a good view 
from the interior ; for this larger windows are required than in other 
rooms, and, where possible, projecting and bay windows are very aid- 
vantageous. We certainly lose a means of expression by making 
all windows so similar, although the rooms they light are used for 
such widely different purposes; they might well vary in character 
as well as size. The glazing may be arranged in a variety of ways, 
each suitable for particular positions, but the majority of our do- 
Mestic windows are provided with double bung sashes, which are so 
much associated with our notions of convenience, as not to be likely 
to be superseded. Now the readiest form of making these sashes is 
with a flat head, and when we desire to use them, and can have a 
block of stone to cover the opening, no difficulty occurs; for even in 
Gothic, the use of a stone lintel is inconsistent neither with the 
principles nor practice (in domestic work) of medisval builders; but 
when brick only is used, the only straight covering is a flat arch, the 
constructional badness of which must be appcrent to any perambu- 
lator of our streets; where the number of such arches that have 
failed ought to be enough to banish them, except on a very small 
acale, from any improved form of street architecture. We may 
combine the square sashes with those arches of slight rise which we 
now find iu back positions (where it has not been considered neces- 
sary to give the appearance of trabeation to an arched construction), 
increasing, if we wish it, the rise of the arch for greater security to 
any height, and muking the tympanum a vehicle for ornament, or 
even piercing it, where we have a high arch. Certainly the defects 
of flat arches justify us in exerting our ingenuity to dispense with 
their use, and they have further no beauty to recommend them. 

The breadth of our modern windows ia often said to be inconsis- 
tent with the forms of Gothic; but why may not any form of 
opening of a shape not in itself ugly be made to accord with the 
spirit of that style, although architects may surely reserve the right 
of putting two narrower lights instead of one very broad one, the 
single sash of which is almost invariably difficult to manage ? 

It may fairly be doubted whether we are right in desiring to have 
very narrow lights for domestic purposes. They often give an effect 
of meaness and discomfort, whereas broad ones may, by proper 
treatment, be made thoroughly Gothic. 

Where any species of balcony or verandah is used, we must re- 
member that they very prominently display themselves, and conse- 
quently claim to be designed with the same care as other features. 
We must not trust to buying them ready cast at a foundry. 


The interior of our windows, and, indeed of the whole house, must 
be cared for, for it is within the house that we can mosteasily appeal 
to the affections of our clients on behalf of our art. 

It behoves us to examine into the traditional treatment of every 
part of our present manner of building, to see whether it is reason- 
able and, so far as may be. artistic. I:ven in the matter of expense, 
which builders have so thoroughly studied, though it is hardly 
possible to reduce the outlay, we may make a more judicious dis- 
tribution of it. 

Doors.—Doorways admit of great variety in their treatment, nor 
do they present any particular difficulties. From the nearness with 
which they are approached, and the consequent criticism they 
attract, they impart much character to the building, and are worthy 
vehicles of decoration; in fact, when there is but a small quantity 
of decoration to be disposed of, this, perhaps,:is the most advan- 
tageous position for it. A generous breadth and size give an hos- 
pitable appearance to an entrance, which we do unwisely to coun- 
teract by hideous grotesques, such as we sometimes meet with in 
such positions. It seems preferable to give an inviting aspect to 
any heads or figures we may introduce, although we may fairly 
retain the watch-dog as the guardian of our safety. 

The convenience of some species of porch is great, and their deep 
shadows, and the pleasant effects they may produce, render them 
features of much value. 

‘The apertures are ao numerous and important in almost all kinds 
of street architecture that our wall decoration will generally be 
governed by them, both in character and position. Horizontal 
string-courses are very useful for marking the storeys of our buildings. 

Rain-water pipes are necessaries, to which we need not be ashamed 
to give honest treatment, though I hardly like making them pro- 
minent by decoration; it is but a sorry boast that we have made our 
buildings water-tight. 

As our domestic comforts advance, the offices required increase 
both in number and completeness, and, where ground is valuable, 
the basements furnish the convenient situation for them, so that it 
is now desirable that they should rise some feet out of the ground 
for the sake of light and air, and their treatment must preserve 
that idea, combined with an expression of strength sufficient for 
supporting the superstructure. 

Iron railings are certainly not pleasing as now usually arranged; 
they have the appearance of selfish exclusion, without really afford- 
ing more protection than a much lighter railing might do, and we 
are now more than satiuted by the recurrence of the same types. 
The daily development of the uses of metal iu building makes this, 
and ali other positions where it is introduced, of great importance; 
so that we must give the requisite study to this branch of manu- 
facture, that our designs may be truly fitted fur the material in 
which they are to be executed. 

We have thus reviewed those elements which, in conjunction with 
the mass of the wall, we have to combine into beautifully-shaped, 
well-proportioned and expressive architecture, over which we have 
to distribute our ornament, and by which we must render our streets 
more noble and interesting, and more worthy of that greatness to 
which our nation has arrived. 

We will next imagine ourselves penetrating into the heart of 
London or any other large city from the fields beyond its suburbs, 
that we may gather some ideas as to the treatment appropriate to 
each of the principal classes of buildings that we meet with. Would 
that it were not at each stage, as now it but too frequently is, an ad- 
vance from bad to worse; the beauties of nature vanish only too 
quickly, and we far too seldom find those counteracting beauties, 
which man has been empowered to make; so that, we not only wish 
to breathe the purer air and hear the warbling of the birds, but we 
also long to return to the varied scenes, the pleasant forms, the 
romantic outlines and the harmonious colors of the country. 

In the border habitations, which foreshadow the commencement 
of a town, the work of the architect is comparatively easy ; he has 
nature to help him, and it is strange if some pleasautness cannot be 
instilled into them. Leaving these, therefore, to the geueral prin- 
ciples of architectural treatment, we may pass to Building Estates. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ORIGIN, RELATIONS, AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE VARIOUS STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE, AND THEIR 
CONNECTION WITH HISTORY, RACE, AND RELIGION. 


On this subject, Mr. Huggins, architect, recently delivered a lecture 
before the Chester Architectural and Archxolopical Society, and had 
arranged round the room a great number of illustrations, examples 
of the various styles of architecture referred to in his lecture, and 
these he first of all proceeded to explain in their chronological order, 
assisted by a most curious chart prepared by bimself,.and which we 
believe he is about shortly to publish. 

According to the Chester Courant, the lecturer, in commencing, 
asserted the unity of art, and maintained that though the several 
arts differed from each other in their language and mode of use, yet 
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incarnation of the same vital spirit. Poetry was the first and chief 
of the arts, because its language was the natural language --the 
mother tongue of the arts. The architect and the painter appcaled 
first tu the eye, then to the mind; the poet, first to the mind, then 
tv the soul. The ultimate of the two former was the proximate 
of the latter. Architecture was pervaded by a similar law of unity ; 
it was not a multitude of dissimilar arts, but one connected and com- 
prehensive whole. It was one spirit working in different ways, and 
showing itself under various similitudes. The styles of architecture 
were but different external phases of one soul. And this view was 
borne out by their history; they were all historically related, and 
there was reason to believe they all derived their origin from one 
fountain head in antiquity. Here he entered into an explanation of 
his ‘‘ Chart of the History of Architecture” which represented, user 
the similitude of streams, the rise, chronological sequence, rel.itions, 
&c., of the various styles which have been practised in the world. 
The most prominent distinction between styles of architecture was 
into beamed and arched. All ancient styles —all before the Chris- 
tian era—were beamed or trabeated ; that is, their columns or pillars 
supported an horizontal lintel, or architrave. All modern oncs, on 
the contrary—all subsequent to the Christian epoch—were arcuated, 
the columns immediately supported arches springing from colu:uu to 
colimn. The Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Pelasgic, the Etruscan, 
and Greek, were all trabeated styles. The Roman architecture, in 
the time of Augustus, was pure trabeation; but it gradually gave 
way, during the period of the empire, to the inroads of the arch. 
The Pagan Romanesque, which immediately preccded the Christian 
Romanesque, was the first arcuated style, and all its numerous <le- 
scendants, down to the present day, were on the same principle. Of 
the arcuated style, two were pointed arched, namely, puinted Gothic 
and Saracenic. The rest were round arched. ‘This division into 
beamed and arched styles applied to all of the great connected classic 
family of Europe and Western Asia; but all the systems detached 
from these, all the outlying styles—the Buddist, the Hindu, the 
Chinese, the Peruvian, and Mexican—wtre all beamed, wl:cther 
ancient or modern. There were what are called Astylar styles, in 
which columns do not enter into the ar:istic designs Such wast! at 
known as the Sassanian, being that of the Middie Persian En:pire; 
aod the Modern Florentine, which had been called a Fencstral style, 
from the decorative elements being chiefly employed in the adorn- 
ment of the windows. The Travellers’ Club House, Pall Mall, based 
on the Pandolphini Palace at Rome, by the celebrated Raphael, is a 
noted example. Two of the arcuated styles—the Byzantine and the 
Saracenic—were remarkable for the use they made of the dome, 
which in these styles was the chief constructive feature. Others 
occasionally employed the dome, but in these two it was an essential 
feature. There was another great formative principle which Mr. 
Huggins pointed out. He remarked that two of the arched styles 
were pvinted, viz., the Gothic and the Saracenic. The Gothicists, 
however, made a very different use of the pointed arch to that made 
by the Saracens. While in the Saracenic, the pointed arch was 
barren of effect beyond that communicated directly by its own form, 
its tendency in the Gothic was to increase the new-born principle of 
verticality, already shown iu the Round Gothic to a most wonderful 
pitch. Spires and pinnacles seemed literally to emulate the aspiring 
tendency and principles of nature’s vertical structures. They were 
nature's organic productions gevmetrized, as it were—modified by 
ideas of utility, and the precision and symmetry of human design. 
It was the possession and command of this aspiring principle—this 
faculty of looking heavenward, so appropriate to a religious edifice 
—which was the true glory of the Gothic—which distinguished it 
from all the styles of the world, and rendered it by far the most im- 
portant issue of the great architectural fountains of antiquity. The 
lecturer went on to trace the various births, changes, and ramifica- 
tions of architecture, from the Kgyptian and Greek, through the 
Roman Byzantine, Gothic, and Saracenic, to the present time. The 
history of architecture showed that the most potent influences that 
had been brought to bear upon its career, were those of religion and 
race. The distinctions of religion distributed the styles of the world, 
as they existed in the middle ages, into four groups or species, viz., 
the Gothics and Romanesques ; the systems of the western or Latin 
Church; the Byzantines, the Eastern or Greck Church; the Sara- 
cenics, the stylea of Mahommedanism ; the Indian and Chinese, the 
Pagan. Difference of race had also divided the styles of the world 
into groups, and given them a general ethnographic arrangement, 
as well as a theological, which might be expressed thus—from West 
to East—Teutonic, Celtic, Sclavonic, Arabian, Tartar. If either the 
fate of religions, or the migration of races and tribes had been dif- 
ferent, it was plain that the career of architecture had been different 
also. We were indebted to an outburst of barbarism in the fifth 
century, which-destroyed the civilization of the ancient world for 
the greatest system of architecture that had arisen since the Greek, 
and to the rise of an illiterate Arab in the seventh, calling himself 
a prophet, for another, which beautified and gave additional charms 
to the fairest countries of the globe. He pointed to several of the 


styles individually in illustration of what he had advanced with 
respect to the influence of religion and race upon architecture. The 
religion of the Pelasgi was hero, or ancestral worship; and we found 


their architecture developing itself chiefly in tombs. ‘The religion of 
the Persians was the Magian, or fire-worship, which required no 
temples, its rites being chiefly exercised in the open air. Accordingly, 
no temples were built by them ; and we found this style chiefly deve- 
loping itself in palaces. Mr. Huggins entered at length into the 
characteristics of the ancient styles, through which it would be im- 
possible for us to follow him in the space at our command. 

The Rev. Canon Hillyard moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
for the ability and zeal he had displayed in the preparation of his 
subject, and for the novel and interesting chart which accompanied 
it. 


ONE OF THE LIONS OF CHESTER DOOMED. 


Mr. T. HuGues at same meeting took occasion to elicit the sincere 
regrets of the society, that the city was about to lose one of its most 
interesting antiquarian remains, and one which had long been looked 
upon by the intelligent stranger as one of the ‘lions of Chester.’ 
He alluded to the house known as ‘God's Providence,” from its 
bearing on one of its Leams the inscription in curious old letters, 
‘* God's Providence is mine inheritance.” The ancient timber houses 
of Chester were now few and far between ; and it was a melancholy 
reflection to feel, that one of the most characteristic yet remaining, 
was about, within, perhaps, a few weeks, to vanish from the scene, 
in order to satisfy the necessitous demands for commerce. Mr. Gregg, 
the present owner, he knew to be a man of considerable public 
spirit ; and, unfortunately, it could not be expected that he would 
altogether sacrifice his business views to either the views of the gene- 
ral public, or the gratification of the antiquary—stil] it was much to 
be hoped that at least the carved timbers of the old house, and as 
far as possible, its external character also should be in some measure 
preserved in the new erection. ‘This course would certainly serve to 
identify the spot, about which clung, like ivy, many an old and loved 
tradition, sacred alike to both citizen and stranger. 
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THE SHANNON. 


THE recent and previously frequent inundations of this noble artery 
and its tributaries, have caused considerable damage to the adjacent 
districts, and consequent alarm to the numerous inhabitants along 
its banks, who in cousiderable force mustered at a public meeting in 
Athlone, on the 27th ult., to consider the best means to be adopted 
to remedy in future, and also to effect improvements in the naviga- 
ble capacity of the river. The chairman (Lord Clanricarde,) amongst 
other remarks, observed, that “no Jandlord or proprietor in person 
can abstract from this great stream as mucl) as one cup of water 
without leave of Government ;” also that it depended on his hearcrs 
“to obtain justice for themselves and improve the country to which 
they belon;red.” Various resolutions were proposed and adopted, and 
some practical steps are likely to follow. 


Touching same subject, an important meeting was held in Ra- 
nagher, and in the course of the proceedings Mr. Lynan, C.E., 
entered into a lengthened statement respecting the works on the 
Shannon. He attributed the losses sustained to the inefficient works 
constructed at Meelick and elsewhere, and these obstructions could 
be removed or modified. The dams erected impeded the flow of the 
water and caused the floods; but if the dams were removed the na- 
vigation would be destroyed. ‘The Commissioners were losing by the 
navigation. According tothe printed returns, the expenditure of the 
board, for the last eleven years, amounted to £31,485 ; receipts from 
rents, tolls, &c., £20,186, leaving a loss of £11,292. To remedy 
the defects, he would suggest the erection of a number of self-acting 
sluices to Jet off the water. He then explained the principle of these 
sluices, and stated where he would have them erected. He contended 
that the dams erected by the Commissioners were not of the slight- 
est utility to the navigation. He stated, in conclusion, that nearly 
all the entire flooding could be obviated by less interruption to the 
stream at all times and by a deepcr outlet, since the overflow in 
nearly all the districts did not exceed a depth of much more than 
eighteen inches. All the facilities for the discharge of the Shannon 
waters must be commenced near Litnerick, and thence continued up 
the river to Athlone; and he stated several fucts confirmatory of 
these opinions. 
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A MORE EFFICIENT Fire BricgApg.—OQOur municipal body are 
about applying, next session, to Parliament for more detinite power 
to maintain an efficient fire-brigade and fire escapes, in connection 
with ‘the Dublin Corporation Water Works Act, 1861.” The de- 
fective construction of the present fire-escapes, as already largely 
treated of in this journal, should receive immediate attention. 
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ILLUMINATED ART. 


“LLUMINATION has of late be- 
come a revived and pleasing study 
for artist and amateur, and is justly 
regarded as a branch of polite edu- 
cation. Several works bearing 
thereon—some of uncommon ex- 
cellence, others less pretentious— 
have recently issued from the press, 
and our readers will remember our 
notices thereof, as they reached us 
from the publisher’s hands. We 
have now before us one * which, if 
in part not the most recent, com- 
bining as it does a previously pub- 
lished ‘‘ manual,” and a subse- 
quently added “companion,” is 
at least so in the revised and 
improved form now presented, and 
must be judged in that light in its 
integrity. The purpose of the book 
in question is essentially practical, 
but, like most others of kindred 
character, it opens with an instruc- 
tive historical sketch of the art in 
bygone ages, in which is introduced 


the various styles of illumination. 
Amongst these notices the handi- 
work of our Celtic ancestors has 
not escaped mention, and the fol- 
lowing paragraphs may be appro- 
priately quoted in illustration :— 
‘In very ancient times the Greeks 
are said to have learned many 
things of the Celts who possessed 
curious arts, together with the 
most extensive knowledge of na- 
tural science. Those very remark- 
able knotted and intricate traceries 
of twigs and stems, met with so 
often on Celtic monuments and in old MSS., are of their invention 
and among their significant secrets. The Celtic style, distinguished 
by its interlacing bands and inextricable coils of lizards, birds, and 
twigs, was carried from Ireland by St. Columba to Iona, and thence 
to Lindisfarne by Adan, when made bishop of that see in 7385. 
From this time it is culled Hiberno-Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon.” One 
noted example of Celtic work exis(s in the great ‘“* Book of Kells” 
at Dublin, in which the peculiar niceties of the art are so elaborate 
as to make them the wonder and despair of copyists. ‘‘Of this book,” 
says Mr. Wyatt, in his recent valuable essay, ‘‘ Mr. Westwood ex- 
amined the pages, as I did, for hours together, without ever detecting 
a false line or an jirregular interlacement.” Adding, in a note, that 
“it would scarcely be possible or advisable for the most skilled 
draughtsman in modern days to copy some parts of such a book. The 
manner of life in the middle ages (ignored as dark ages), mainly 
contributed to the production of such unrivalled, marvellous works of 
art. Many people very ignorantly condemn the revival of illumi- 
nation as needless, now that printing exists; but they may rest 
assured, that its practice ie—especially for young people— most disci- 
plinary and delightful, and tends, even as an accomplishment, to 
strengthen those qualities of patience, thoughtfulness, and delicacy, 
which shed so salutary an influence upon our daily life. The school- 
boy or girl might very profitably and pleasantly acquire their first 
knowledge in free-hand drawing and colouring, by heading their 
copy-book pages witb an occasional simple capital at first, to relieve 
the tedium of the repeated text or small-hand.” 

With part ii. commences the practical department of this excellent 
multum in parvo work, and it is so comprehensively rendered that 
we have no doubt but that the most uninitiated would attain, after 
careful study and without the aid of an instructor, a perfect know- 
Jedye of “ the mysteries of illumination ;” though a regret and sur- 
prise are suggested, that like some other works with similar purpose, 
the treatise on colouring is unaccompanied by illustration of the 
effects produeed, though in this portion, as throughout, numerous 
beautifully-executed outline woodcuts of initials pervade the letter- 
preas. Some of these we are enabled to reproduce from ‘‘ the Com- 
panion,” and though not the most important of the selections, they 
will serve to convey more forcibly the character of the work under 
notice. The border and figure drawings collected from MSS. in the 
British Museum, are especially remarkable for excellence, as also are 


LETTER I FROM MS. GOSPELS, XII. 
CENTURY, BRITISH MUSKUM. 


® Manual of I!lumination on Puper and Vellum. By J. W. Bradley, BA., 
and T. G. Goodwin, B.A. With practical notes and new {illustrations on wood, 
by J. J. Laing; together with ‘“‘ A Companion,” by same artist. Ninth Edition. 
J.undon: Winsor and Newton, Artists’ Colormen, &c. 


a glance at the characteristics of | 


some borderings and letters from MS. Bible, Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh. 

The Manual and the Companion must both be appreciated as form- 
ing a most inetructive and entertaining book, and an authoritative 
guide to those pursuing the study of illumination, either as a plea- 
sure or an occupation. The publishing department is likewise entitled 
to commendation, for the very presentable form and style of the 
exterior. 


LETTER O, FROM M8, BIBLE, ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, EDINBURGH. 


DROGHEDA. 


THE statu quo condition of this town is a matter of great surprise, 
considering the facilities afforded for interchange of communication 
by rail with the metropolis on the one side, and with the commercial 
capital of the north and adjacent towns at the other; besides its 
proximity to Liverpool, with which it holds daily passenger aod 
goods intercourse by a fleet of swift and powerful steamers. During 
the last ten years any improvement that has taken place in the 
general aspect of the streets, has been comparatively unimportant; 
most of the business bouses presenting a very antiquated character, 
and in the principal street— West-street—there being but two, viz., 
Davis, Son and Latimers, and Parsons and Co.'s, of any architec- 
tural pretensions. Publicans and pawnbrokers are in the ascendant, 
and in more than one respect, too, as being among the fortunates in 
acquiring worldly stores; the streets are filthy to a vengeance, a fact 
perhaps chiefly attributable to the nature of the local paving and 
flagging stones employed, but which consequently would demand 
more looking after; in sanitary regards, the back streets, where the 
labouring and manufacturing classes inhabit, are palpably defective, 
indeed as much so as those of any town in the West of Ireland, and 
especially for a town so disadvantageously placed as Drogheda noto- 
tiously is in this regard, their condition is a gross stigma on the 
authorities. At last, steps are being taken to substitute a suitable 
structure over the Boyne for that which was condemned fifty years 
ago, bat still spans it and serves as the chief thoroughfare; and we 
hear that it will be a spacious structure, with double foot-paths 
This will, admittedly, be a desideratum, and we hope that other 
contemplated improvements will soon follow. The railway viaduct 
over the Boyne has been strengthened in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., and apprehensions as to its 
security are thereby reasonably set at rest. 
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CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION. 


Ir is proposed to form a Company with capital sufficient to unite, by 
branches, the several railways, having termini in this city, viz., the 
Great Southern and Western, the Midland Great Western, the 
Dublin and Drogheda, the Dublin and Wicklow (Kingstown branch), 
and to form a central station at the western side of Carlisle bridge, 
and 150 yards west of the Metal bridge, also lines of tramways along 
the quays, and to widen and improve Carlisle bridge. The mode of 
connection proposed is briefly,—to construct a line commencing 150 
yards distant frum Great Southern and Western Railway bridge at 
Long lane, passing thence through the parishes of Sts. Jaines, Paul, 
Audoen, Michael, Michan, Mary, John, Werburgh, Andrew, 
Thomas, and Mark, and terminating by a junction with the Dublin 
and Wicklow Railway, at western extremity of Westland Row sta- 
tion; a junction with the latter at a point near centre of river Liffey, 
and 66 yards west of Carlisle bridge, thence to Amiens-street station 
of Dublin and Drogheda Railway, 56 yards from lower Sheriff street 
bridge; also by a Junction with latter, 240 yards north east of 
Lattice Canal bridge, and uniting 220 yards from said bridge with 
Liffey branch line. 

The scheme, however desirable, would seem to be far too compre- 
hensive to justify a hope of speedy accomplishment. 


METROPULITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


WE perceive that it has been re-notified that application will be made 
to Parliament in the ensuing session, for leave to bring in a bill 
** To incorporate a company for the purpose of establishing, erecting, 
and maintaining a new Market, to be called the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, for the sale of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, hides, skins, and 
otber marketable commodities; such proposed market being situate 
in the North Lotts, immediately adjoining the Liffey branch of the 
Midland Great Western Railway, and extending from the Dublin 
and Drogheda Railway to East-road and Sheriff-street, all in the 
townland of Nort! Lotts, in the parish of Saint Thomas, and county 
of the city of Dublin. And power will be taken to erect suitable 
offices, counting-houses, sheds, stores for the sale of provender, dwell- 
ing-houses, shops, weighing machines, water tanks, stalls, pens, 
slaughter-houses, with all other necessary buildings suitable for the 
purposes of such proposed Market, &c., &c.” The desirability of 
improved market accommodation has been frequently urged in tbese 
pages, and some portions of Mr. Hemans’ (C.E.) report, with accom- 
panyiog maps on the project in question, appeared in previous 
numbers. 


A NEW ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Wirn experience based on the misfortunes or the mismanagement, 
or whatever it may be, of a former project which has become ‘‘a thing 
of the pasi,” a few gentlemen have united to mature and maintain 
an association for the advancement of Photography as applying to 
the art of Architecture, and amongst such we notice the names of 
Messrs. Tite, M.P., Beresford Hope, Sidney Smirke, Cockrell, Digby 
Wyatt, &. 

A professional contemporary says the modus operandi of the new 
association wil] be to procure negatives of fine architectural works, 
both abroad and in this country, not otherwise obtainable, and to 
issue proofs to annual guinea subscribers. The exhibition will be 
abandoned, and subscribers are invited to propose subjects. If 
‘caution marks the guarded way,’’ we see no reason why the new 
association should despair of success, 


AN ARCHITECT MAYOR OF BELFAST. 


Ir seldom happens that an architect succeds to the dignity of 
*t Mayor,” the character of his occupation naturally precluding him 
from the probability of selection for an office admittedly more suit- 
able for a commercial, than a professional, man; nevertheless, prece- 
dents for such an event in England are not wanting, though, as yet 
Ireland cannot farnish any. The first exception, therefore as regards 
the latter, will be the Mayoralty of Belfast for 1862—which in more 
regards than one, promises to be an eventful year—the result of the 
nomination being in favour of Mr. Charles Lanyon, an eminent 
architect and C.E., with whose name much of the modern improve- 
ments of the important town of Belfast, especially, are associated. 
Itis somewhat of a coincidence, too, that an Englishman should be 
the first exception ; however, we have no sympathy with those who 
would suggest that fact as an obstacle to the occupancy of the 
office, where both merit and position entitle to the distinction, as in 
this instance, undoubtedly they do. The following brief sketch of 
Mr. Lanyon’s career may prove interesting.—After concluding his 
articles with the then architect of the Board of Public Works, Mr. 
Jacob Owen, Mr. Lanyon was appointed to the county surveyorship 
of Antrim, an office which he still holds, and_ established 
himself as a practising architect in Belfast, where his business in- 
creased in proportion to the growing prosperity of the town, which 


everybody knows has been in a ratio considerably beyond that of 
any other in Ireland. Most of the public buildings in Belfast and 
neighbourhood, and very many of the private and commercial like- 
wise, have been designed by and completed under Mr. Lanyon’s 
directions, amongst which we may enumerate the combined Custom 
House, Law Courts and Post Office, the Queen’s and Presbyterian 
Colleges, various ecclesiastica] edifices, Banks, and the Sailors’ 
home, &c., &. Inthe engineering branch, Mr. Lanyon also enjoys 
the patronage of several Railway Companies, and bad important 
lines completed under his supervision. Recently, in conjunction with 
his partners, Mr. Lanyon, jun., and Mr. Lynn, Mr. Lanyon opened 
a branch office in Dublin, and additional] evidences of the ability of 
the firm have been presented in their designs for the new St. Andrew’s* 
and Unitarian Churches in this city, the latter about to be com- 
menced. With such extensive practice it may not be unreasonable 
to assume, that a fair acquisition to the worldly store has resulted, and 
we believe we are correct in stating that Mr. Lanyon possesses con- 
siderable property in the town of Belfast, a fact which at once estab- 
lishes a just claim to the civic honour about to be conferred. But 
we may go farther and aay, that in all the relations of life, by his 
courtesy, amiable disposition, and demeanour, which is that of a 
polished gentleman, Mr. Lanyon has won the highest and unanimous 
esteem not only of his (adopted) fellow-citizena, but of all members 
of society with whom he has at any time come in contact. Joining 
in the general surmise—whether it may prove only an idle one or 
not we cannot say—that on the attainment of majority next year by 
the heir to the British throne, the Mayors of the principal towns in the 
kingdom will be dubbed “ Knights” in honour of the event, we hope 
we may be enabled to present our congratulations thereon to the 
third “ Knight Architect” in Ireland, as we now do for his attain- 
ment of the worthily earned distinction, ‘‘ Mayor of Belfaat.” 


PROPOSED CATHEDRAL FOR BELFAST. 


For some time past a project has been on foot for the establishment 
of a Cathedral in Belfast, for the see of Down and Connor; and we 
learn, from recent accounts, that the preliminary arrangements of 
the committee appointed to secure that object, are progressing suc- 
cessfully. Amongst the donors are the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, Mr. Guinness, and numerous others of the 
nobility and gentry. 

As regards the intended building, we have no doubt that the prover- 
bial enterprise and good taste of the Belfast people in matters archi- 
tectural, assisted by eminent local professional talent, will secure a 
suitable and handsome work of ecclesiastical art. 


WINTER SHOW, ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


ScARCELY were the doors of the Agricultural hall finally barred to 
admission of the public to the ‘‘ Art Treasures” collection deposited 
therein, than a legion of hands, under direction of the Society’s ener- 
getic officials, might be seen undoing that which cost them so much 
previous labour to arrange and classify, paving the way fur some 
new event. The Winter Show of Cattle, farm and dairy produce, 
implements, &c., is announced to take place on the 17th iust., and 
following day ; and, though it is by no means so important an ex- 
hibition as the corresponding one in Spring, it nevertheless, by those 
whose pursuits are allied to agriculture, is looked forward to with 
some interest. We presume that no substantial cause at present 
exists to justify an assumption of its being this year, either of more 
or less than average excellence. 


THE FALL OF HOUSES IN EDINBURGH. 


A WARNING to the corporate officials in cities and towns, where an- 
cient and insecure structures exist, has been issued from ‘the modern 
Athens,” and we hope that the proverb, ‘out of evil cometh good,” 
inay be speedily illustrated, both as regards our own city and others, 
befure a similar calamity takes place. A house, six stories high in 
front, seven at rere, and 800 years old, suddenly fell last week in 
the High street of Edinburgh, burying under tons of debris, some 
eighty or ninety inmates, the majority of whom were enjoying rest 
—that image of death, soon to become a reality. 

The descriptive particulars are most harrowing, and we will not 
relate them; the extrication of lifeless, semi-liteless, maimed, and 
mutilated bodies respectively, was vigorously proceeded with after 
the crash, and miraculous to relate, some escaped comparatively 
uninjured, while those in juxta-position were instantaneously hurried 
into eternity. 

The number of deaths announced as having taken place, is twenty- 
eight. The cause assigned is the rottenness of the timber supports, 
a cause which, under proper inspection of dilapidated structures, 
ought not to have been developeu at a cost of human life, and the 
existence of which it was not unreasonable to assume, after a Japse 
of three centuries. The blame for this sad occurrence can and ought 
to be brought home to somebody. 


® Illustrated in the Dustin BuiLoER for September 1560. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS’ MANUFACTURE. 


We have recently heard and read very much of the fatal results 
arising fiom the employment of arsenic in the manufacture of green 
paper hangings, but this deleterious ingredient is not confined to this 
branch of trade, being extensively employed in various others, of 
which perhaps the manufacture of “artificial flowers” is the most 
important. Parties, generally youths of the fair sex, so engaged, 
adopt some precautions against the inhalation of the pigments—such 
as wearing masks, or pieces of muslin across their mouths—some- 
times with partial success, but sometimes not so. This week we 
read in the columns of our London contemporaries of the death of 
au artificial florist, a young girl, nineteen years of age, owing to the 
effects of poison imbibed into the system during the pursuits of her 
occupation. The premonitory symptoms consisted of pain in the side 
and intense thirst, accompanied by retching—it being the fourth attack 
from same cause—and the existence of the sufferer was speedily 
terminated in great agony. It seems that the leaves were made of 
wax, and while wet, emerald green powder was sprinkled over them ; 
and in the post-mortem examination, the lungs were found to give 
presence of arsenite of copper, and the bronchial tubes to be affected. 

The surgeon who had been called in to attend the deceased, de- 
monstrated to the coroner’s jury, by means of a glass tube in which 
some grains of the powder had been placed, that one end contained 
a deposit of metallic arsenic, and the other arsenious acid, an incon- 
testible evidence of the presence of poison—and recommended in 
future cases.as an antidote the adininistration of the hydrate peroxide 
of iron. We would, however, urge in this as in numerous other oc- 
cupations wherein human life is made subservient to the wants, the 
luxuries, or the vanities respectively of man, that prevention is 
better than cure, and that those invested with authority should pro- 
hibit, under severe penalties, the employment of such elementary 
materials in manufactures as are detrimental to health and longevity. 


HIGH ALTAR AND REREDOS, ST. MICHAEL’, 
TIPPERARY. 


PAssiNno notices of this important—perhaps indeed the most so of any 
of similar character in the kingdom—work of ecclesiastical art have 
appeared in this journal, but we should involuntary and tacitly per- 
petrate an act of injustice towards the artists engaged thereon, were 
we not to award space [ur mure special description of its features and 
composition. 

The general dimensions of the altar, which stands on a richly 
moulded plinth, are 11 feet 6 inches in length, and 8 feet 4 inches in 
height, to a massive table, ornamented with ball flowers and pater» 
formed on hollow mouldings, and supported by four marble columns 
with carved caps and moulded bases. 

On the front in three quatrefoil medallions are beautifully sculp- 
tured subjects illustrating, respectively, ‘‘The Paschal Supper, and 
the sprinkling of the door-jambs with the blood of the Paschal lamb; 
the gathering of the manna in the desert; and the spies bringing 
branches of grapes from Tebron.” 

The tabernacle is of the finest alabaster, and elaborately carved, 
having on each side in an angle niche, a solid gilt figure of an ador- 
ing angel; and central, a large wrought safe lined with richest 
materials, the door being of massive gilt plate beaten, engraved and 
picked in with richest colours. 

The reredos is 27 feet 6 inches wide, and covers the entire end of 
the chancel from floor to sill of east window—a height of 17 feet 6 
inches— flanked by gorgeous niches and a canopy 2} feet high. The 
canopy is supported by four marble columns resting upon a base ex- 
quisitely wrought. In one niche is a statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
5 feet 6 inches in height, and over her head rises a groined ceiling 
and four richly carved and pierced gablets, from the centre of which 
rises a handsome crocketed pinnacle, with finial termination; and in 
the other a figure of St. Michael the Archangel, patron of the Church. 

The basement rises seven feet from floor, and is rich in diaper, 
terminating with a carved string course, and surmounted by six 
elaborate canopies sustained by marble columns with richly carved 
crocketed gablet over each, the spaces between gablets being filled 
in with angels bearing musical instruments. 

Immediately under the canopies above named are sculptured, three 
fourths life size, the following subjects, viz., ‘the sacrifice of Abel— 
representing, respectively, the offering of the lamb, and the accep- 
tance thereof of our Blessed Lord; the sacrifice of Noah, wherein the 
prophet, surrounded by his sons and daughters, is seen in the act of 
offering; the sacrifice of AMelchistdech, King of Salem, bringing forth 
bread and wine; the sacrifice of Abraham, who, with uplifted hands, 
immolates to the Most High his son Isaac, bound upon the altar; 
the sacrifice of King Sulomon, in presence of the people of Israel, on 
the completion and dedication of the temple; the sacrifice of Elias, 
who prayed, and fire descended from Heaven and consumed the 
sacrifice.” The composition of this group is very effective, and 
tells its story.) Central in the reredos rises a richly wrought canopy 
26 feet high, surmou:ted with a figure of a pelican feeding her 


young, and supported by four marble columns. Underneath the 
canopy is a colossal figure of our Blessed Lord, as King of Heaven 
and Earth, holding the globe in the left hand, the right being raised 
to bless the people. 

The Artists of the above named work, as also of the side altars ip 
same structure, are the eminent firm of Hardman and Co., Birming- 
ham and Dublin, to whom much of the revival, in Ireland, of 
medieval art is mainly attributable.* 


——— = 


THE ORDNANCE FRAUDS. 
COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH. 


Tne trial of Hamilton Connolly, clerk in the Ordnance Office, and 
John M'llwaine, builder and contractor, for frauds jointly committed 
by conspiracy and forgery on the Ordnance Department, amounting, 
it is said, to several thousand pounds, was commenced on the 28th uit. 

The prisoners had pleaded not guilty. 

The Attorney-General then stated the case. The offences charged 
were conspiracy and forgery. ‘The prisoners were persons of cousi- 
deration in the city and its neighbourhood; both held respectable 
positions. Hamilton Connolly for Many years was chief clerk in the 
office of the District Commanding Engineer in Dublin. John 
M’llwaine was for a great number of vears a contractor. He did an 
extensive business. He had triennial contract for certain barracks 
in Ireland, amongst them Island-bridge aud Richmond-barracks. 
During periods of three years he bad to execute necessary works in 
the barracks, according to certain schedule prices which he had con- 
tracted for. The amount of work which the contractor exccuted at 
any barrack during a period of three months, was examined by the 
local clerk of works, then certified by the district commanding engi- 
neer, and the claim of the contractor for the work done being checked 
off by the schedule prices; it was then returned to the office in 
which Hamilton Connolly was chief clerk, to be transmitted by him 
to the accountant-general’s office, in London, who thereupon sent 
back an authority to Counolly to draw bills for the payment of the 
amount. A duplicate of the contractor's claim, and of the certificates 
of the proper officers was presented. It was impossible to imagine 
any machinery more pe fect than this to prevent fraud upon the part 
of the contractor, When he furnished his claim for work done, he 
should have that claim examined by the local clerk, again by the 
district commanding engineer, then by the persons in Londcn—all 
this was done before the order for payment was made. Only in one 
way was it possible to defeat that machinery— by complicity betweeu 
some trusted servants of the crown and the contractor. Up to the 
time the district commanding engineer signed the certificate, it was 
impossible to attempt a fraud. But when the certificate was scnt 
back to the office, the opportnnity for fraud was given. Before it 
went into the office, the claim was perfectly true and good—it repre- 
sented work actually done, and bore the genuine signatures of the 
officials certifyiag it. In Mr. Connolly's office, however, the claim 
of the contractor was altered—the columns were altered—in some in- 
stances by interpolating items that were never there before; in others, 
by changing the figures that were in the columns to represent larger 
amounts. In this way extensive frauds were carried on by the pri- 
soners, the changing of the claims being done in every case by the 
prisoner Connolly. ‘The Accountant-General in London, when he 
received the fraudulent claim which never had been certified, although 
it purported to be, sent a letter of advice of M’Ilwaine, who resided 
in Naas, telling him to draw a bill forthe amount. It appeared that 
M’llwaine communicated with Connolly in Dublin, that the latter 
drew the bills for the fraudulent amounts, which being accepted by 
the paymaster-general, were paid in due time, and the fruits of the 
frauds were thus realised by the parties. ‘The first fraud, which 
would be brought under the notice of the jury, was in reference to 
the claim of M’J]waine for the quarter, ending 31st December, 1860, 
for work done at Richmond Barracks. ‘The amount certified for the 
Local Clerk of Works and the District Commanding Engineer, was 
£3823 17s. 23d.; that claim was fraudulently altered by Connolly 
to £628 7s, 23d.—the difference was made up by inserting an item 
in the claim for ‘‘ Bangor slates with nails dipped in boiled oil, £406," 
instead of a small amount under that head. It would be found that 
those slates were never furnished to the barrack—that the whole 
thing was a deliberate fraud. ‘The second fraud was in the claim of 
M’flwain, for Island-Bridge Barrack, for the same quarter, ending 
31st December, 1860. The true claim was £277 11s. 54d., it was 
fraudulently altered to a claim for £576 1s. 53d. by erasing the 
true figures and substituting the false ones. The third fraud was 
carried out on a claim of M'Ilwaine for Richmond Barracks, for the 
quarter ending 31st March, 1861, the true amount was £861 14s. 7d., 
it was fraudulently altered to £706 17a. Ofd.; by inserting, instead 
of a small amount for slates, an item of £460 3s. 4d., for 251 
squares of Bangor slates with nails dipped in boiled oil—those slates, 
it was unnecessary to say, had never been supplied. The fourth 


Se 


® It is not a trifling coincidence, that such a work should find Hs cestinatkn 
in “ Tipperary,” but is a happy Ulustration of progress, 
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fraud was on the claim of M’Ilwaine for Island-Bridge Barracks, for 
the quarter ending the 80th June, 1861. The genuine claim was for 
£221 108. 23d., it was fraudulently changed into a claim for 
£445 183. 5d. The fifth fraud was on a claim of M'ilwaine for the 
same period, for work done at the Richmond Barracks. The true 
sum was €269 93. 3d., it was fraudulently altered to £501 6s. 9d. 
These were the cases that would be proved to the jury. During six 
months M'Ilwaine's true claim for work done at the barracks was 
£1,447. That was the amouni of the claim examined and certified 
by the clerk of works and the district commanding engineer. The 
sum fraudulently claimed and received was £2,858, leaving a profit 
to those concerned in the frauds, of £1,411 during the six months. 
Evidence of the most conclusive character, under the hands of the 
parties themselves, would be given to prove that Connolly altered the 
claims, and that M'Iiwaine conspired with him in the frauds. When 
Connolly was arrested in his office, the police took possession of his 
papers before he had any opportunity of meddling with them. Do- 
cuments were found having entries on them which were, in fact, 
a history of the frauds already disclosed, with a division of the spoil, 
all in the handwriting of Connolly himself. He (the Attorney- 
General) would read from a book of Connolly's, the following 
entries :— Under the head ** Rich,” were, in one column, the figures 
‘¢ 311260 ;” in another, “ 328172;" in another, 628172.” “ Rich” 
meant “ Richmond Barracks ;” ‘*311260” stood for the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1860; ‘323172" represented the first genuine claim of 
£323 17s. 2d., and 628172" meant the sum it was fraudulently 
altered to, £628 17s, 2d. The other claims, their dates, original 
genuine sums, and what they were fraudulently altered to, were re- 
presented in the book in the same way by columns of figures. Under 
the tigures which represented the histury of one claim, upon which 
there was a gain of £304 10s, there was a balance struck in this 
way—Under 304, which represented the sum, was put 200, and the 
balance was brought out 1041, or £104 10s. That was the division 
of the profits on that transaction. Upon another of the transactions, 
which gave a profit of £224 16s. 2d. the balance was struck by the 
figures 224162, under which were put 150, the balance then brought 
74162, or £74 16s, 2d. There, again, was the division of the spoil 
in Connolly’s handwriting. The claim of £271 Ils. 53d. was 
altered, as and been stated, to £576 1s. 5$d., by erasing the 
true figures, and substituting false figures. ‘Ibe true figures, 
£271 lls. 53d., were signed ‘* Edw. William Dunford,” the name 
of the district commanding engineer. The qubstituted figures, 
£576 1s. 53d., bore the initials, ‘‘ KE. W. D.,” Pe of course, being 
thus apparently certified by the officer whose genuinely written name 
appeared where the other figures were, passed at the office in London 
as all right. The letters, ‘*E. W. D.,” were forgeries, as the crown 
alleged, by Connolly. Amongst other matters belonging to that 
prisoner, which were found by the police, was a scrap of paper on 
which the letters “I. W. D.” were several times written. The jury 
would, perhaps, conclude that the writer was practising the writing 
of the initials ‘ E. W. D,” for the purpose of forging them. They 
were forged to the claim above mentioned. Amongst the papers of 
M'llwaine were found some bearing calculations of the kind found in 
Connolly's book, and this was evidence of the conspiracy between 
the prisoners. Three documents found in M’Ilwaine's desk should 
be read. ‘Iwo were letters from Connolly. The first, dated from the 
War Office, Dublin, Thursday, 18th July, 1861, was in these terms: 
‘“ My dear Sir, the bills for the undermentioned places were for- 
warded fur payment yesterday, for the June quarter, 1861—Island 
Bridge, £221 16s. 2d.; Richmond Barrack, £268 9s. 38d. Your's 
truly, Hamilton Connolly. P. 8.—You ought to see Scott about the 
contract for the drainage and water supply of the Island Bridge Bar- 
rack.” That was a real, true, and proper letter, stating that bills 
had been sent for sums honestly due and properly certified. But 
there was another document—a private letter from Connolly to 
M’Ilwaine, of the same date, the 18th July, 1861, in these words— 
““ My dear M., I have to pay £300 in three weeks from this date; 
there is no escape from it. As you cannot help me without I assist 
you to do so, I have arranged matters according to the enclosed 
dockets. When you get the amout of those bills you can pay me 
£800. You also owe me a balance of £277, which 1 hope you will 
soon be able to clear off, and then I promise you there will be no 
more transactions of this nature.” Inclosed in that letter was a slip 
of paper having, in Connolly’s handwriting, the following calcula- 
tions: —"'I. B., £221 168. 2d., £445 168. 8d., £224 0s. 6.” “1. 
B.” stood for Island Bridge, and the figures represented the true 
claim, the fraudulent claim, and the profit realised. Then under 
£224 Os. 6d. was put £150, with the words “for me,” and the 
balance was brought out £74 63s., with the words “for you.” A 
second calculation was this—‘ Rich,” £268 9s. 3d., £501 6s. 9d., 
£232 17s. 6d. ‘ Rich,” meant Richmond Barracks, and the figures, 
the true, the false claims, and the gain. Those under the 
£232 173, 6d. were put £150,” with the words ‘* for me,” and the 
balance was brought out £82 13s. 6d., with the words “for you.” 
There was the division of the spoil under the band of Connolly him- 
self, who realised on the two transactions the £300 which, in his 


letter, he said he required. Jt would be proved, too, that on the 30th 
July, M'llwaine drew a cheque for £150 in favour of Connolly. This 
was the outline of the case of the prosecution. It would be sustained 
in every part by documentary evidence, about which there could be 
no mistake. If there was any doubt on the minds of the jury as to 
the conclusive nature of evidence adduced to bring home guilt to the 
prisoners, of course, they would return a verdict of acquittal. But 
if, on the other hand, the jury were satisfied that the evidence did 
sustain the indictment, however painful it might be to them, seeing 
the respectability of the prisoners, it was, nevertheless, their bounden 
duty, and, assuredly, they would discharge it, to find a verdict of 
guilty against the prisoners. 

After several witnesses—chiefly Castle officials—bad been exa- 
mined by the Crown, and cross-examined by the prisoners’ counsel, 

Mr. Macdonogh, Q.C., addressed the jury on the part of the 
prisoner, M‘llwaine. ‘She case of his client was no way connected 
with that of Hamilton Connolly; he did not intend to say one word, 
in defending M'‘Ilwaine, either in exculpation or condemnation of 
Connolly. The Attorney-General, in this important case, did not 
tel] the jury how, in point of law, he hoped to sustain against 
M'‘Ilwaine the indictment for conspiracy and forgery. Where was 
there the alightest piece of evidence to show that M'‘Ilwaine ever 
committed forgery in any of the mass of papers that filled the table ? 
There wasnone, Neither was there evidence to prove that M‘Ilwaine 
conspired with Connolly to commit the frauds charged. The charge 
was that M‘llwaine, a man who had passed a long life bearing the 
highest affirmative character for honesty and sincerity—a man of 
means, tuo—conspired and forged to commit frauds; but the jury 
would be satisfied bofore the trial was over that, however he may 
have been connected with irregularities, he certainly did not stain 
his hitherto high character, with the crimes charged against him. 
There was a wide line of demarcation between irregularity and 
crime, and the jary should bear that in mind. It should be stated 
who John M'llwaine was. For thirty years he had puraued a 
Jaborious and industrious career. He had necessarily to depend 
much on others in respect to his accounts and claims. Gradually 
M‘Ilwaine raised himself in life. He was well known and highly re- 
spected in his business—he was respected, too, in Naas, his native 
place, and his acquittal was there anxiously awaited, not only by 
the peasant, but by people of every class, who firmly believed that, 
however confiding and incautious he may have been, be certainly 
was not guilty. He had triennial contracts with the government 
for several barracks. He built largely for himself, and held the 
position of chairman of the Town Commissioners of Newbridge, 
and was a guardian of the poor. ‘The want of education was his 
great defect; his knowledge of arithmetic was imperfect, and he had 
to confide, almost entirely, to others in reference to his accounts. 
His ilitary contracts brought him into contact with government 
officials, and one could well understand how a man in M'Ilwaine’s 
position, regarding officials almost as his superiors, would be desirous 
to stand well with them, even to the length of negotiating their bills 
of exchange. Having so many contracts on hand, M‘llwaine was 
obliged to give over the management of the greater part of his 
business to a very correct person, his foreman, named Foley. Ac- 
cording as the work was done it was measured by the government 
Officer, in order to be certified fur the quarterly accounts. The 
measurement took place in the presence of the fureman; there was 
no pretence that the works in the accounts were not done, and the 
proper sums claimed. And here it should be remarked that had 
M'‘Ilwaine’s claims been at once put into an envelope and sent across 
to London, there was no pouwasibility of fraud been committed by any 
one. ‘There was no allegation that any fraud was committed in 
respect to any of the bills sent into the War-oftice by M'Ilwaine, 
they were all most carefully and honestly detailed accounts. His 
first account was £323 17s. 2d, that was in every part of it correct, 
but a monstrous item of £400 was put in for Bangor slates—enough 
to have covered the whole of the Four Courts. So it was in all 
five accounts; but what evidence was there that M‘Ilwaine had 
anything to say to the putting in of that item? None. It was 
attempted to fix M‘llwaine with the frauds by showing that he re- 
ceived letters of advice from the War Office in payment of his bills. 
But it turned out that these letters of advice came not at regular 
intervals, and that these letters of advice often were in reference 
to more than one claim, and without specifying for what claims they 
were sent. How did this bear upon the case of M‘ilwaine? He 
was a man of extensive business—he had, of course, enough to do 
with his money—when he got letters of advice desiring him to draw 
for certain amounts, was he to stop to inquire for what particular 
works the payments were made. But what guilty knowledge could 
be imputed to M'llwaine, that he was aware, in his total ignorance 
of what his accounts were with the government, that those accounts 
were fradulently increased? It was the state of M‘Iwaine's mind 
the jury had to try—if he had no guilty knowledge, then he should 
be acquitted. It was alleged that the papers found in Connolly's 
office proved the case of conspiracy. Now, papers that were evi- 
dence against one person might not be evidence against another, and 
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the papers relied on by the crown proved no conspiracy. There was 
no evidence whatever given to show that Connolly and M'‘Ilwaine 
ever met—that they were associates in private life, or were acquainted 
with each other at all, except by their correspondence. M'‘Iiwaine, 
when under arrest, at once told the police inspector where he would 
find the key of the office in which were found the letters of Connolly 
of the 18th July, which were said to establish bis guilt. Was the 
conduct of M‘Ilwaine like that of a guilty man? No, it was proof 
of innocence. The documents found in M‘Ilwaine's drawer were 
said to be evidence of his guilt. On the contrary, they were evi- 
dence of his innocence. If they were proofs of guilt, would not 
M‘Ilwaine have destroyed them ?— would he have at once given up 
the key of the office where they were found? Two letters of 
Connolly's and a piece of paper were found in an envelope. What 
else was the one dated 18th July but a statement that M'‘Ilwaine’s 
bills—his true and honest bills—certified by the government officer, 
checked and rechecked, the proper amounts set out, were sent by 
the government official to London for payment? Was not that 
letter powerful evidence of the absence of conspiracy on the part of 
M‘Ilwaine — of his entire freedom from fraud? But the crown 
relied on the second letter of the same date, 18th July, and what 
was that letter but a request for accommodation to the extent of 
£800. Was it proof of conspiracy? Who ever heard of con- 
spiracy couched in such terms? The jury could well understand 
that M‘Ilwaine, believing that the government officer was all power- 
ful, and that in dealing with his numerous claims for work done 
could procure him payment in advance, would be anxious to accom- 
modate him, and did so, that government officer getting him an 
advance on account of his claims due and current. That supposition 
was entirely reconcileable with the notion of M‘Ilwaine’s innocence 
—it was entirely opposed to the notion of his guilt. On the docu- 
ment found with those letters were figures in which that £300 re- 
quired by Connolly, and with which he said he should assist 
M‘Ilwaine, were totted off. That was the whole case, and it en- 
tirely failed to support the charges against M‘JIwaine. Witnesses 
of high rank would depose to the excellence of M‘Ilwaine’s cha- 
racter—would depose to their belief that he was utterly imcapable 
of dving what was alleged against him. If they had the smallest 
doubt of the conclusiveness of the case they should acquit; and the 
caze was now left to their impartial and merciful eonsideration. 

Mr. Dowse, in addressing the jury for the prisoner, Hamilton Con- 
nolly, reminded them that they were trying a criminal case, in 
which they should not convict upon probabilities, but upon the con- 
clusive evidence of the prisoner's guilt. The history of the bills 
alleged to have been altered by Connolly was really instructive. 
M‘Jlwaine, having contracted for works to be carried on in various 
barracks in Ireland, was obliged to communicate with the War-office 
in London. According to the blessed system of centralization that 
was being carried out, the head of every thing—the place containing 
all the brains (it was supposed) was fixed in Pall Mall, through 
which the pecuniary blood circulated to the extremities—one of the 
extremities being in the Lower Castle yard (a laugh). Had the 
business of the head in Pall Mall being carefully transacted, what 
happened in the Castle-yard could never have taken place. He 
ventured to say that a more complicated and absurd machinery, or 
one tending more to inconvenience and mistake in the transaction 
of public business, was never exhibited than that, the screws, pistons, 
and rods of which were laid before the jury during the last two days. 
It appeared that M‘Ilwaine intrusted the works at the various bar- 
racks to his foreman, a steady, honest man. The foreman with the 
aid of his own information, and the assistance of the government 
official who was to measure the work, made out the quarterly 
claims. Now, Mr. G. W. S. Scott was the gentleman to measure the 
work. In all public offices it was the rule to have somebody under 
somebody else; and, accordingly, Mr. Scott had persons under him 
who measured some of the works, and he of course adopted their 
measurenients. Now the allegation was that the slator’s work, for 
which the increase was charged in the claims, had not been done at 
all, but the jury were left without evidence by the crown on that 
puint, and if the jury believed the work charged for had been done, 
however irresular the practice complained of may have been—how- 
ever improper or opposed to red tape it may have been, they could 
never convict the prisoners of conspiracy to defraud. ‘The account 
for the work certified being sent into the office in the Lower Castle- 
yard, a “duplicate” of it, as it was called, simply because it was not 
a duplicate, was then made. One document was retained, the other 
sent to London, which, as he observed, absorbed everything valuable 
in Ireland, and could not even leave them Mr. Macdonogh. With 
the regularity that marked all public departments, Mr. Scott checked 
only the quantities in the claims. The clerks in the Castle-yard 
checked only the money calculations, and so on. This double check, 
which was not a check at all, the Ordinance Office, by a process of 
reasoning, it was to be hoped, peculiar to itself, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the account was correct. In tbe process of making each 
claim of the contractor all right it was first checked by one clerk, then 
by another, then by another, each clerk checking it by a private mark 


known to every other clerk, and, finally, it went before the head of the 
department, Colunel Durnford. ‘That gentleman, like all the other 
witnesses produced, gave his evidence fairly, candidly, and truthfully. 
Colonel Durnford certified each account after it had passed through 
the hands of the previous officials, taking it for granted that it was 
all right, and the money total of the account, not a copy of the 
whole account, was then entered into what was called the expense 
book. After they were certified by Colonel Durnford, they found 
their way to the office in Pall Mall of the Assistant Accountant- 
General in the War Office. There is no evidence whatever that 
after the five claims which were the subject of investigation had been 
certified by Colonel Durnford, they ever went Lack to Connolly, the 
chief clerk—that be ever saw them, or posted them to London. It 
was alleged that the alteration in the claims were in Connolly's 
handwriting, but the jury would remember that no evidence was 
more fallacious than tbat of handwriting. Colonel Durnford, out of 
all the files of documents produced to him, only deposed to one line 
of writing being that of Connolly. For the first time in his (Mr. 
Dowse's) experience was evidence given of figure writing. And 
what sort of evidence was that? One official gentleman who was 
put up to prove that the figures 468 were in the handwriting of Con- 
nolly said he believed the 4 and the 8 were, but that the 6 was not 
in that party’s writing (a laugh). Why were not all the clerks en- 
gaged in the process of checking those clain:s produced? They 
should not, upon light grounds, believe that Hamilton Connolly 
forfeited his character for honesty and honour—a character of many 
years standing—because there happened to be accommodation tran- 
actions between himself and M‘Ilwaine. If they felt that the indict- 
ment was not sustained satisfactorily—if in considering the motives 
capable of two interpretations, they adopted the more humane, the 
more merciful interpretation, they would, by doing so, temper justice 
with mercy—they would, in this criminal case, be acting on the old 
and honoured canon of the Jaw—that the prisoner should have the 
benefit of the doubt, and he could only bope that jastice would be 
done by returning a verdict of acquittal. 

Numerous witnesses were produccd to testify to the high character 
previously borne both by Mr. Connolly and Mr. M'Ilwaine, and 
amongst those for the latter were— Alderman and Mr. Richard 
Martin, Maurice Brooks, William Kelly, Mr. La Touche, D.L, 
Baron DeRoebeck, Major Borroghs, Rev. James Hughes, P.P., 
Rev. Mr. DeBurgh (Incumbent of Naas), &c., &c., after which 

Mr Justice Hayes charged the jury. He said that everything 
capable of being said in the case—all that skill and ability could 
achieve for the elucidation of the case, according to the view which 
was respectively taken of it by counsel for the crown and counsel 
for the prisoner, had been done by those learned gentlemen, and, if 
he could, he very gladly would now leave the case in the hands of 
the jury. He had, however, a certain duty to discharge, and he 
would endeavour to do it briefly. In the first place he should state 
that the jury might find either of the prisoners guilty of forgery, 
but they should either convict both or acquit both on the indictment 
for conspiracy. There could be no conspiracy without two or more 
persons being concerned in it; therefure, if they held one of the 
prisoners not guilty of that part of the indictment, they should 
acquit the other also. His lordship then stated in detail to the jury 
the history of the case, the evidence adduced by the crown to sus- 
tain the charges against the prisoners, and tbe arguments nlied on 
by their counsel in defending them. There really seemed to be no 
evidence whatever on the part of the accused, whose case resolved 
itself into one of a consideration of their characters. The character 
given to M‘llwaine with such heartiness and good-will by the 
gentlemen produced was such as any one in court might be proud of; 
and the same observation applied, although to a smaller extent, to 
the character given to Connolly. “ But that evidence of character 
could only be legitimately used in this way —- it should make the jury 
more vigilantly scrutinise the evidence by which the case against 
the prisoners was sustained—but it should not induce them to reject 
the case. If they believed that the evidence in the case proved 
satisfactorily a concert between the prisoners to commit the frauds 
which certainly had been committed, the good character of the 
priseners should not avail—a verdict of conviction ought to be re- 
turned ; if, on the other hand, they had any reasonable donbt of the 
prisoners’ guilt—such a doubt as honest, clear-headed, inteiligent 
men, acquainted with the way the affairs were carried on, would 
entertain on the case—the benefit of that doubt ought to be given 
to the prisoners by a verdict of acquittal. But, he repeated, if the 
case of the crown satisfied them that it was complete, they should 
convict the prisoners. VERDICT. 

After about an hour's deliberation, the jury re-assembled in their 
box, and the foreman (Mr. Whyte) in reply to the Registrar, stated 
that they had agreed to their verdict. The prisoner, John M'llwaine, 
was found guilty of conspiracy to defraud; the prisoner, Hamilton 
Connolly, was found guilty of conspiracy to defraud, and also forgery. 

The Foreman— We wish the court to give a merciful consideration 
to the case of M’Ilwaine, as we believe he was led into this businas 
by the other prisoner. 
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Mr. Justice Hayes said when the case came before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, he would take care to inform their lordships of the 
recommendation of the jury. 

Mr, Curran said the offence of which the prisoners were convicted, 
was a bailable misdemeanour. He now applied that they should be 
allowed to stand out till next term, when the points saved would 
come on for argument. Substantial bail would be given. M’llwaine 
could precure bail for almost any amount. 

The Attorney-General said the application to bail should be for- 
mally made at the proper time. If such were done, the matter 
would receive every attention. At present he could nut consent to 
Mr. Curran’s application. 

Mr. Justice Hayes said as a judge at Nisi Prius he did not think he 
had power to bail the prisoners; as a judge of the Queen’s Bench, he 
could not grant the application without the consent of the Attorney- 
General. 

Carpenter v. Scott,—Demurrer taken by plaintiff to defence, also 
a new trial motion. It appeared that this case was tried before 
Chief Justice Monahan and a special jury of the City of Dublin, at 
the last after sittings, when the jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs 
on one of the issues, and for the difendant on all the others, which 
in effect amounted to a verdict for the defendants. ‘The facts of the 
case were these:—It appeared that the plaintiffs were Messrs. 
Thomas A. Carpenter and Julin H. Carpenter, of Dame-street, in 
this city, commission agents; and the defendants Sir Claude Scutt, 
Bart., and other persons, who are the owners of certain slate quar- 
ries in Wales; and the action was brought to recover damaxes for 
an alleged breach of contract in not delivering slates and slabs. 
The defendants denied the alleged breach, and pleaded that the 
plaintiffs had violated the contract in not paying for certain slates 
which were delivered. The case of the plaintiffs was, thut in the 
month of Noveniber, 1860, they entered into an agreement with the 
defendants to deliver to them 100,000 slates—one half at £9 and 
the other half at £8 a thousand, as they might require them—and 
that the defendants neglected to deliver them as they were bound to 
do. It was also alleged by the plaintiffs that the defendants con- 
tracted to deliver to them all the slates raised from a certain quarry 
between November, 1860, and November, 1861, at the price of £2 
3s. per ton; and further, that they contracted to deliver 200 tons of 
slates called “slabs” at £2 6s. per ton, but only partly carried out 
that contract, and after delivering about eighty tons, refused to 
complete it. The case of the defendants was, a traverse or denial of 
the contracts as put forward by the plaintiffs, that they were always 
most ready and willing to carry out the real agreement, and that 
they had in point of fact delivered a portion of the goods in relation 
to each contract, and only discontinued to do so when the plaintiffs 
violated the agreement by not paying for the slatea and slabs which 
were so delivered. The plaintiffs obtained a conditional order for a 
new trial during the present term, and also brought forward the case 
on demurrer. The demurrers were taken to the defences put in to 
the fuurth and sixth counts of the sammons and pliant. ‘The defence 
to both counts referred to, stated that the plaintiffs did not perform 
what they undertook of their contract, and that upwards of £408 
worth of slates were delivered, and they did not pay for them within 
the specified time, viz., twenty-four days after delivery, although 
requested to do so. The plaintiffs demurrers to the two defences in 
question were similar, and to the effect that the payment of £408 
mentioned did not appear by the terms of the contract to be a con- 
dition precedent to the right of delivery, and that therefore the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover in the action. 

Butler v. Cunningham.—An action by a carpenter, named John 
Butler, against defendant, Mr. John Cunningham, to recover balance 
of about £20, alleged to be due on foot of a contract in writing, to 
complete the woodwork of two small houses, and also to recover da- 
inages for the alleged breach of contract. Plaintiff stated that he 
commenced the work in June last, and was turned out of it before 
it was completed in the month of September, and he only received 
£32 on foot of the contract, and there was a balance due to him of 
upwards of £20, even for the value of the work actually done. The 
original contract, it appeared, was forasum of £71 168. The plaintiff 
alleged that he did the work well and expeditiously, and that there 
was nothing to justifv the conduct of the defendant; while the case 
of the defendant, on the other hand, was, that the plaintiff did not 
attend to the work as he ought, but remained away from it and got 
drunk, and that he was, under the circumstances, fully justified in 
putting an end to the contract. It was also alleged fur the defendant 
that he offered the sum of £18 over and above the amount of the 
contract if he completed the work, and that the plaintiff proposed to 
accept it, or to finish the work. Verdict for defendant, with costs. 

Inre G. Robinson, a bankrupt, builder (Ardglass).—The assignees 
objected that schedule was not properly vouched, aud Judge Berwick, 
after examination uf bankrupt, who stated that he lost £500 by one 
contract, and kept no books, expressed dissatisfaction and contem- 
plation of adjoining the case sine die, but subsequently ordered ad- 
journment for a fortnight. 
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TIMBER SALES. 


At Messrs. Martin an] Son’s sale of wood goods on Thuraday last, 
owing to the inclemeiucy of the weather the attendance was not as 
numerous as had been expected. All the lots put up were sold with- 
out reserve, although they realized much under the rates obtained at 
previous sales. In consequence of the continued severity of the day, 
the sale had ty be finally adjourned to uext Thursday, when it is 
expected there will be a large attendance of buyers, as the goods 
whch remain are to be sold unreservedly. The following is a note 
of the sale :— 

21 hundred bright Quebec spruce deals, second quality, at 
£13 12s. 6d. to £13 173. Gd. per stand bundred. 

119 hundred St. Jolin and Lower Port spruce deals, principally 
Jong lengths, at £13 to £14; average £13 7s. Gd. 

8 hundred bright Quebec pine deals, second quality, at £19 to 
£19 153. 

16 hundred red deals, Jong lengths, £18 15s. to £19 10s. 

119 tons red pine timber, at £3 to £3 2s. Gd. per tun. 

10 tons old red pine, at £2 12s. 6d. per ton. 

18 tons yellow pine, at £2 2s. 6d to £2 ds. per ton. 

20 tons Sundswall timber, at £2 7s. 6d. 


From Commercial article in Freeman, we quote that John Martin 
and Son having been compelled to adjourn their periodical auction of 
wood goods from the 21st instant, the adjourned sale took place on 
Thursday, 28th. ‘The attendance of the trade was large and respec- 
table, and the bidding much more active, with an advance on late 
sales. ‘I'he following is a sumn.ary of the goods sold :— . 

71 hundred St. John spruce deals, planks, &c., £13 2s. 6d. to 
£14 12s. 6d.; average, £13 18s. 

6 hundred Quebec spruce deals, first quality, £16 da. to £16 7s. 6d.; 
average, £16 bs. 

28 hundred Quebec spruce deals, second quality, £13 2s. 6d. to 
£13 7s. 6d.; average £18 5s. 6d. 

81 hundred Pugwash deals, £12 108. to £13 10s.; average, 
£13 4a. 

3 hundred St. John pine deals, £14 to £14 2s. 6d.; average, 
£14 1s. 8d. 

8 hundred Quebec pine deals, second quality, £17 17s. 6d. to 
£19; average, £18 3s. 

10 hundred Norway red deals and battens, £15 15s. to £19 10s.; 
averase, £18 11s. 

89 pieces yellow pine, 423. 6d. to 47s. 6d. ; average, 45s. 6d. 

4 pieces board pine, 80s. 

110 pieces crown Memel timber, 628. 6d. to 70s.; average, 
678. 8d, 

29 pieces crown Dantzic timber, 62s. 6d. to 67s. 6d.; average, 
65s. 

160 pieces Sundswall timber, 47s. 6d. to 55s. ; average, 52s. 

9 fathoms Dantzic lathwood, £6 10s, 

1 fathom American lathwood, £3 5s. 


At Messrs. William Kelly and Co.’s sale on Thursday, the 7th, 
there was a numerous and highly respectable attendance, and a fair 
amount of business was done. 

15,697 St John’s and lower port spruce deals were sold at prices 
ranging from £14 5s. to £15 7s. 6d. per 120 of 12 feet 9 x 3; 
1,000 Quebec spruce deals at £17 5s ; 3,916 pine deals, 10 to 12 
feet, 7 x 8, 8 x 3, 9 x 8, and 11 x 3, from £18 7s. 6d. to £26 per 
120 of 12 feet 9 x 3; 1,664 red deals, long lengths, from £21 2s. 6d. 
to £25, and 294 pieces of ends at £19 10 ; 50 tons Quebec oak from 
£4 7s. Gd. to £4 123. 6d; 286 tons yellow pine from £2 5s. to 
£3 15s.; 64 tons small red pine at £3 2s. 6d. ‘The sale of Memel 
and Sundswall timber was not proceeded with at the rates offered. 


Fatat Accrpenr.—A carpenter, named Thomas Cahill, recently 
engaged fastening a sash in first-floor window of house 12, South 
Anne-street, fell from some outward scaffolding on the area railings, 
and met with a fearful death. The deceased left a wife and family. 

IncomBUSTIBLtE Woop.—Wood may be rendered incombustible 
by impregnating it with a solution of silicate of potash, commonly 
cal.ed liquor of flint. The liquor is first laid on with a brush in a 
highly diluted state ; this being repeated two or three times, letting 
the wood get dry each time, common whitewash is applied, and this 
again, when dry, is fixed by the concentrated solution. 

To Prevent BoiLer Exptosions.—Boiler explosions are gene- 
rally caused by the water in the pipes or cisterns becoming frozen, 
under which circumstances, if heat be applied to the boiler, (which 
is usually unprovided with a safety valve), an explosion will ensue 
from over-pressure. The best preventive is to keep on a good fire 
during the frost, and if the supply of water to the cistern be stopped, 
unless other means be adopted for filling it, no water should be drawn 
from the builer. 
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Tu first concert for the season of this society, took place at the 
Antient Concert Rooms on ths evening of the 29th ulto., and was 
as usual fashionably and numerously attended. Although the term 
“ Madrigal” is adopted in its nomenclature, the committee very pro- 
perly have not exclusively observed it in practice, which would 
simply constitute the presentation at their periodical concerts of 
nothing but ‘ Maudrigals,” which are vocal glee performances of 
peculiar character, and however excellent in their way, would with- 
out being varied, prove monotonous, at least to the taste of the 
general public. The selections usually comprise as well as ‘* Madri- 
gauls’—which are in the minority— vocal solos, duets, &c., by the 
best available local artists, amongst whom on Friday evening were 
the Misses Julia and Frances Cruise (soprani), Messrs. ‘I'racy, ‘Topham, 
and Fanning (tenori), and Richard Sinith (vassv), with occasional in- 
strumental perfurinanuces likewise. Mr. Levey acted as conductor with 
his wonted ability, to which is due no small proportion of the success 
of the Society; and Mr. O'Rourke efficiently accompanied the 
vocalists on the piano. 

As the season is now in its infaney, we wonld urge on such of our 
readers as appreciate a musical evening in company with a guodly 
gathering of * Eviu’s fairest daughters,” and can spare a short hour 
fiom the matter of fact things of life in rational and instructive re- 
creation, the desirability of joining the ranks of this most excellently 
conducted and select Society, which for a trifling annual subscrip- 
tion of one guinea, confers many advantages not otherwise obtain- 
able. 


THEATRE ROYAL. 


AN engagement more successful in point of appreciation by the few 
than in &nancial results arising from the patronage of the multitude, 
has just been completed here by Mr. and Mrs. Florence, American 
comedians, Versatile as Mrs. Florence’s talents undoubtedly are, 
whether as actress, sonystress, or danseuse—a rare combination — 
the culminating point of excellence is in her Yankee delineations, 
though we should also add that the others—viz., the Spanish, the 
French, and the German are likewise distinguished by uncommon 
fidelity of portraiture. Mr. Florence as Cap/ain Cuttle, in the same- 
what dry and uninteresting dramatised version uf Dombey and Son, 
is entitled to unqualified praise, but mistakes his forte in attempting 
Irish characters. 

Madame Grisi (with a troupe of artistes familiar to the Dublin 
public, as also Miss Conran) is, we understand, to commence a 
veal farewell engagement au the 3rd instant. Signor Mario does not 
accompany as primo tenore, that position being alotted to Signor 
Galvani, a very mediocre actor and singer, who appeared recently 
in same capacity with Malle. Patti. We presume, however, that 
the last appearance in the operatic hemisphere of the bright lumin- 
ary, in her zenith for nearly a quarter of a century, is deemed alune a 
suiticient attraction tu secure overfluwing benches. 


The works on the extension line between the Kells terminus and 
the town of Oldcastle—a distance of twelve statue miles—are pro- 
gressing most favourably, under the superintendence of the contrac- 
tor, Mr. Burke. 

The extension of Cork and Yonghal Railway, from Tivoli to the 
temporary terminus situate a little to the eastward of St. Patrick's 
Chapel, Lower Glanmire-road, is nearly completed, and the trains 
may be expected shortly to run on it. . 

Notices are published to connect the city and county of Cork with 
some of the richest districts in the county of Waterford. Qne is a 
railway between the Cork and Youghal line at Middleton and Fermoy, 
and the other, a continuation of the proposed Middleton and Fermoy 
line, to Lismore and Dungarvan. ‘The plans which were deposited 
in previous years for a connection between the Cork and Youghal 
Railway and Ferinoy, ignored the important town and district of 
Middleton as the point of junction. 

Preparations ure being made for the immediate commencement of 
the railway from Castlebar tu Claremorris, and it is believed that 
the line will be completed by next August... Mr. E. Harrison, C. E.; 
Messrs. Smith and Knight, contractors. 

A sum of £387 has been expended on works at Passage, a ter- 
minus of the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Railway. 

The construction of the Tralee and ‘Tarbert line has for the present 
been abandoned. 

A line of railway from Carlow tu Tullow and Newtownbarry, is 
contemplated. 

The photographic art in Paris, including all classes of photographic 
workmen, employs no leas than 10,000 persons. The portrait card 
is the most profitable branch, in which an ever-augmenting trade is 
carried on. The sporting world, too, of Paris has now its photo- 
graphic establishment in the Champs Elysee, it being the fashion 
amongst a certain class to have the portraits of their horses and dogs 
hang up in their apartments. 
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Ortcin or THE Worn “ TRamway.”—The Newcastle Chronicle 
denies the accuracy of the derivation of “tramway,” which a news- 


| paper paragraph assigzis to the father of Sir James Outram, whose 


iron road at the Butterly Iron Works, of which he was the founder, 
took the latter half of his name, and was known aa tramway?) Mr. 
Smiles, in his life of Stephenson, gives a somewhat similar deriva- 
tion, and says that Mr. Outram's roads were laid down in the year 
1800. The writer in the Chronicle, however, asserts that * tram” 
was an old word in the mining districts long before the year 
1800. “Follow the tram” occurs in local song; and the word is 
repeatedly used in *‘The Pitman’s Pay” of the late Mr. Wilson. 
When, fur example, two “ drouthy cronies,” on ** pay night,’ are 
talking over old times in the alehouse, one of these vetcrams sa) 3:— 
“ But heavy puttin’ 's now forzetten, 
Sic us we had i’ former days, 
Ower holey thrill and dye‘s u’ spletten:— 
7. ams now wu run on nietal ways.” 
And in his glossary the author has this definition: —“‘ Tram, a small 
carriage, upon which a corf or basket is placed; or it sumetimes 
means two boys who have the charge of the carriage, the one draw- 
ing and the other pnshing it;” to which may be added, from the 
famous glossary of the late Mr. Trotter Brockett: —“ Tram, a small 
carriage on four wheels; so distinjcuished from a sledge. It is uscd 
in coal mines to Lring the coals from the hewers to the crane. The 
word is Gothic, and is fully explained in Callander’s notes on the old 
poem of ‘ Christ's Kirk on the Green,’ p. 174.” The verse of James 
I. of Scotland, here referred to, in which the word occurs, runs thus: — 
“Twa that were herdsmen of the herd, 
Ran upon uddcris lyk ramiis; 
Then followit feyvmen richt unaffeird, 
But on with dcarnnc-trammis. 
Here we have the word “tram” in use hy a royal poet who died 
upwards of four centuries ago; and Mr. Wilson, in a note to his 
verse about quoted, gives us some account of the translation of the 
vehicle from an earthen and wooden to a metal way. ‘ Previous to 
this,’ says he, ‘ bringing out the coals to the crane or shaft, or what 
is called ‘ putting,’ was the most distressing slavery. It was gene- 
rally performed by boya, in nine cases out of ten too weak for the 
purpose—if even the materials had been better than they were over 
which the trams then passed. What, then, must it have been when 
a beech board was a godsend? And, more frequently, they had to 
drag their load over a tir deal or the bare ‘thill’ [surface]—the for- 
mer tuo often split from constant wear, and the latter too soft to bear 
the load passing over. Now the whole way is laid with plates, even 
up to the face of the workings, so that a man or lad may run the 
tram before him both out and in, the plates being so forined as to 
keep the tram in a right direction. This important inprovement 
made quite a revolution in ‘ putting,’ and enabled one to effect with 
comparative ease what formerly required the most intense labour of 
two—a headsman and a lad.” The plates or rails referred to by Mr. 
Wilson took the name of * tram-plates” from the carriage which ran 
along them; and have we not here the origin, also, of the word 
“tramway?” We think so. Its deiivation is similar to that of 
 foot-path,” * horse-road,” “‘ cart-road,” ‘“coach-road,” &c., aud its 
date is long anterior to the time Mr. Benjamin Outram. 

Tux Last Parent.--We have been told of a curious invention 
which will be shown at the Great Exhibition of 1862. By its means 
a man may turn himself inside out, and a woman too—not exactly in 
the full meaning the words would convey, but partially. The in- 
ventur is Garcia, not the Spaniard who turns the tables against 
Homburg aud Baden proprietors, but a scientific Frenchman, who 
has been practising the simple performance in which many ladies 
spend much time without equally valuable results—namely, stand- 
ing before a mirror for a considerable portion of the day. When he 
had done that to his satisfaction, and knew every pimple and hair 
to his heart's content, he wanted to look inside, or, as we say, turn 
himself inside out; so, being of a highly inventive character, he got 
the looking- glass duwn his throat a considerable distance, and then, 
by means of a light, in a way which will be easily understood by 
all our readers, of course, he cast a reflection inside himself so power- 
ful, that it was sent back to an outer reflector showing the whole 
of the high-pressure machinery of man—the wheels, cranks, cogs, 
and so forth, going on. He fainted from pleasure and astonishment 
at the discovery on the first application thereof, and declares to the 
world that this invention, so costly to science in one sense, he will 
produce at the most nominal figure, so that it will be within the 
reach of all. Where will this discovery stop? Of course every lady 
will possess one, and the first response to her lover when he pops the 
question will not be, as we are told is the case in high life at pre- 
sent, ‘* How much hast thou, Alonzo, per annum ?” but, ‘* Alonzo, 
open thy mouth that I may insert the mirror Garcia and look down 
into thy heart to see if it is black or spotless.” Here are discoveries, 
indeed, awaiting us. uw many will freely submit to the inspec- 
tion.— Court Jvurnal, 

CoxstaBULAny Buriprxes Sunveyorsiip.—Mr. William Dool'n 
has been appointed surveyor on behalf of the builders who propose 
tendering for the new Constabulary buildings to be erected in the 
Phenix Park, by the Board of Public Works. 
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OUR FOURTH YEAR. 
OY ear wen our third, and prior to commencing our fourth 
if 


year, we niust, as usual, addiess a few words to our readers. 

The same kind spirit that cherished and sustained us during the 
two first years of our infancy has not deserted us in that of which we are 
now about to take leave, but on the contrary materially increased. It 
must however be berne in mind that our responsibilities and duties have 
also proportionately enlarzed with a bi-monthly illustrated journal 
as coinpared with a monthly non-illustrated, involving double time, 
trouble, and expense. With any of those we would not find fault, 
tut rather embrace then cheerfully ; there is however one point of 
dificulty to which we muot specially allude, and that is the want of 
promntitude on the part of some—doubdtless of our best wishers and 
patrons —either as advertisers or subscrivers, in settling their accounts, 
We are most willing to suit ourselves, as far as practicable and as 
courtesy will suggest, to the convenience of parties who so favour 
us; but while we are met either by indifference, by apologies, by 
promises (not fulfilled), &c., our responsibilities become more serious 
with our employées, and rapidly tend towards an elucidation of the 
axiom that, “wile tie grass is growing the steed may starve. In 
the organization, the maturity, and the conducting of this journal to 
its present position —conceded by all to be one now of some impor- 
tance—the proprietur has had to work earnestly and single-hunded 
in a double capacity. Those who know anything even of “ editorial 
jabours ” must admit that they are quite sufficient tax on one brain 


. me oles .. i 
without the additional dutv of fuancier, and we are quite sure that! a ‘ 
ee ' widened to admit of free access, and prevent the throng not damaging 


it only requires us to direct consideration to this point to ensure it, 
and to Jessen considerably, henceforward, the labours in the other 
regard. We harbour no false pride to induce us in concealing the 
fact, that whereas some speculators project journals with ample 
capital at back to maiutain them for a time, whether the result be 
euccessful or not, the proprietor of this had bat the good wishes and 
substantial assistance of an extensive number of friends to rely upon, 
who, as before conveyed, have generally realized his expectation. 
It is obvious, however, that where, ina multitude of items, varying 
from insignificant figure—though the Scotch principle that “ every 
mickle makes a muckle” is not to be disregarded—to important 
amounts, a large sum to the credi¢ uf an undertaking is represented, 
there must, under the circumstances above enumerated, be a corres- 
ponding debit which will fetter independeut action, produce irregu- 
larities, cast a damper on the yeneral management, and probably 
terminate disastrously, while all the elements of success are to be 
found in its constitution, We, therefore, earnestly impress, not only 
on the debtors of the journal, but on those who purpose extending a 
helping hand during 1862, forthwith, on receipt of accounts now 
being furnished, to remit to the authorized party. The introduction 
of new subscribers will also be appreciated an additional favour. 

The course we propose to pursue during the ensuing year will be 
substantially similar to that hitherto adopted, with the exception 
that though we shall use every exertion to maintain as far as possible 
the “illustrated” character of the journal, we are precluded from 
undertaking as a condition the presentation of illustrations with cach 
number. 

Various circumstances justify this deviation, and we hope to be 
excused for adopting a necessary alternative, In the first place, 
the pecuniary responsibility is too great for our present strength ; 
in the second, there is an extreme diiiculty in procuring sul-jects of 
interest ; and in the third, in getting them suitably executed. We 
desire not to reflect in the Jeast on the general competency of our 
wood engravers and lithographers—and some of our published illus- 
trations will prove their ability to produce most excellent speci- 
mens of the respective artsa—but the services of those capable of 
dealing with an architectural subjcct, which requires “a profeseional 


| hand,” are not always available, and we have on more than one 
occasion been oblized to delay or disappoint our readers in conse- 

| quence. We have sometimes found —and doubtless will many n.ore 

| equally liberal hereafier—parties personally interested in certain 
works who allowed us the use of wood blocks, or of litho; raphie 
stones, on which subjects were drawn, for reproduction in this jour- 
ual, and by this means, or wich the addition of small cxpense, we 
hop2 to present frequent illustrations, 

In answer to sugyestions respecting a reduction in price, in conge- 
quence of the abulition of the paper duty, we cannot accede tu them, 
asthe Desuin Duitpen is mest expensively produced, and in typo 
graphical regard will stand compaticon with any periodical in the 
kingdom ; besides, the fractional advantage acquired on each copy 
since that event would not justify a substantial reduction ; thercfore, 
following the course of wur contemporaries, we purpose cuntinuing 
as before. 

Whatever may be tba intrinsic merit of our journal, we have ro 
desire to act as our own “trumpeter,” but mast remark that it has 
at least acquired popularity, and its voutents have been constavtly 
quoted—and with much kindness—into the culumns of our leading 
contemporaries, To ensure an acquisition in this regard, to aid ia 

| the great canse of progress, local and general, to minister to the re- 
laxation and instruction of our reaciers—among whom are compre- 
hended various classes besides profussionals—shal!l be our constant 
endeavour, and pointing with some confidence to past proceedings, 
we look for a renewal thereof duving the year on whose threstold 


we now stand. 
eee 


THE RECENT SUNDAY-OPENING OF TIHTE BOTANIC 
GARDENS. 


Wr are much gratified to hear, Ly the report of the curator, tat 
| “the results of this movement have proved of a very satisiactory 
nature,” and that “ with the exception of boys occasiunally running 


| through the plants, and leaping over the beds, no further wanton 


mischief has been done.” — It fs suggested that the conservatories be 


the plants, but a practical difficuity intervenes here, the solution of 
which devolves on the committee of this section and its officers. 


THE TAYLOR PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


Tue works submitted in competition for the prizes are reported to 
be not eo numerous as last year, though in the figure departuent 
there is some improvement. The scholarship is awarded to Mr. 
Crowley, and the prize of £10 to Mr. Ferry for his picture of 
“ The Baptism of Arthur, King of Muuster, by St. Patrick.” In 
the landscape and architectural department, the works of Miss White 
and Miss Alment are recommended for tha consideration of the 
trustees. The committee suggest that the prize offered for Historical 
Composition should be at Icast £50; believing that such a reward 
wou!d draw forth the best efforts of the young artist, and enable 
him to throw intu his work ail the power of his genius. 


CONG CHURCH, TUAM. 


Mr. Bensamin Luz Guinness is erecting, at his own expense, @ 
tower and spire to this church, according to drawings furnished by 
Messrs. Welland and Gillespic, architects. The tower communicates 
with a lateral porch near south-west angle, and though of square 
form externally with buttresses on each face, is circular internalty, 
8 feet in diameter below, and reduced to 7 feet in upper stage for 
belfry. ‘Ihe first stage rises from a battered plinth, and is perforated 
on two sides by a small narrow open for light, a doorway leading to 
porch occupying a third, At belfry level double light lancet and 
louvred opens, with columnard jambs and moulded head, are intro- 
duced; and immediately above, at a height of 36 feet Ginches above 
level of ground, rises a broach spire, 42 feet 6 inches in height, ter- 
minated by a vane; total, 79 feet. Messrs. Murphy and Sou ae 
the builders. 


eee 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


AT a stated mecting of the Academy, on 9th inat., the Rev. Dean 
iraves, President, in the chair. Mr. W. H. Hardinge read a paper 
on “ The Origin and Continuance of ‘Townland MS. Mapped Surveys 
of a public character in freland,” which elicted much discuasion. 
Professor Sullivan also read a communication “ On a new Hydrated 
Silicate uf Potash, and ou some of the conditions necessary to deve- 
lope the reniform structure of minerals.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES. 


Tuar “woman” has not yet fulfilled her destiny in the social 
scale, that her capabilities of contributing practical aid in the every 
day pursuits of life, are not yet fully developed, we are impressed 
with the deep conviction. However, we may desire strongly to 
uphold the dignity of that position to which, in the domestic circle, 
she is so pre-eminently entitled, and with which no undue interference 
should be had; however, we may advocate the maintenance of her 
freedom from those occupations for which the physical strength of 
the “ lords of the creation” better suit them, we still believe, that 
“the customs of our country ” have curtailed her sphere of usefulness, 
and that there are very many occupations in which, both with ad- 
vantage to herself and the community generally, she might partici- 
pate. Our contine: tal neighbours seem more alive to this belief 
than are the inhabitants of this kingdom, as in France, for instance, 
female clerks are employed at the booking offices of the different 
railways, as flag-bearers in characteristic uniform at the level cross- 
jngs, and as “points-women” at the switches. In Paris, mana- 
g:resses of business establishments, lady cashiers and bookkeepers 
are most Numerous, and for these and other capacities females must 
graduate similarly to those of the other sex so employed in this 
kingdom. If ‘‘ idlzness,” as is stated, be “the mother of all vices,” 
would there not seem therefore a greater guarantee of absence there- 
from amongat females so employed compared with those elsewhere, 
who, from necessity and want of some occupation whereby to secure 
a livelihood, are driven to unfortunate pursuits, and if so, ought 
not agitation to that end be heartily joined in by all philanthropists? 
The first step would, of cous’, be to institute a suitable educational 
training ; the second to secure employment in various departments 
for those on examination found to be eompetent. 

The education of young females of the present day is thought to 
have attained its maximum; if a lady can skilfully execute crochet 
werk, or ornamental figures and patterns in wool, speak and read a 
foreign language, play the piano and sing for the edification of ‘a host 
of admirers,” and perchance write a little poetry tov ; but though all 
these are very well for polite society—when circumstances change, 
when reverse of fortune or other causes cast on the inhospitable world 
to earn her bread, the fair one who hitherto never knew a wish 
ungratified, how much more advantageous would prove an education 
of more practical tendency ? In London females have recently been 
admitted to employment as electricians, as printers, and as sewing 
machine workers, and are distinguished for their skill in each of those 
occupations; might they not likewise prove excellent lithographers, 
engineering and architectural drawers, wood engravers (there is one 
in Dublin and of extensive practice too), writing clerks, bookkeepers, 
&c.? We understand that under the auspices of “ the Irish branch 
ofthe Society for Promoting the Employment of Educated Women,” 
a female class of lithographers has been formed at the Royal Dublin 
Society School of Art, and we doubt not tbat some artists of first- 
rate ability will be the result. If this society extends its operations 
with the same earnestness with which it has commenced, an impor- 
tant and universal benefit will be conferred. 


ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTIURE. 


Tuts style differs essentially from any other with which we have 
hitherto been acquainted. Its main characteristics are enormously 
thich mud-brick walls, covered with painted bas-reliefs, and roofs 
supported internally by slight but elegant wooden columns, orna- 
mented with volutes, and the elegant honeysuckle, which was after- 
wards introduced through Ionia into Greece—this Assyrian style 
being, according to some, the parent of the Ionic order, as the 
Egyptian was of the Doric order of Greece. The very greatest 
interest attaches to these architectural remains, and to the records 
cut in enduring stone which they have handed down to us, inas- 
much as they corroborate, in a most remarkable‘manner, certain 
stutenents in the Bible connected with Jewish history. There can 
be little doubt that the Assyrians and Jews sprang from the same 
stock ; and no one can fail to remark that the physiognomy of the 
Assyrian, as pourtrayed in their sculptures, bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Israelitish visage. As far as we can judge from des- 
eription, the architecture of ancient Jerusalem was almost identical 
with that of Assyria, 


STATE OF TIE BUILDING TRADE. 


Accounts reach us fiom all quarters of Ireland fur from satisfactory. 
The past season was dull enongh-.-much duller than the preceding — 
and the approach of winter is never calculated to compensate for 
an indifferent spring and summer, much less so at a time when 
“ war,” with all its horrors and depreciating influences on the money 


market, stares ux in the face. Masters experience difficulty in pro- 
curing business, and where same is to be had competition is brisk, 
perhaps ruinously so, to the successful party. ‘The artizan. conse- 
quently, feels the sting more keenly, and we learn with great regret 
that very many of that class are unable to obtain employment. 

Societies should relax the stringency of their conditions, and meet 
the spirit of the times equitably, or the result may prove more dis- 
astrous even than anticipated. Building materials (especially tim- 
ber) may reasonably be expected—judging from present prices and 
probable circumstances — to be soon at their highest figure ; and the 
absence of speculation, or even of necessary works, wil] be propar- 
tionate. We should willingly not portend the worst, but our duty 
compels us to present the worst side of the picture, that error may 
be avoided. 


PURE WATER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


TuE London Medical Review says ‘“‘the importance of a supply of 
pure water for domestic use appears to have been thoroughly recog- 
nised by the Romans. For although the river Tiber flowed through 
the city of Rome, and the Romans at a very early period had made 
use of its waters and likewise that of wells, it is now two thousand 
one hundred and seventy-three years since they discovered the un- 
wholesome characters of such waters, yellow with mud and mingled 
with sewage as they were. These ancient people were aware of the 
importance of collecting the waters of rivers near their source, before 
they had been contaminated with drainage, and hence they brought 
the supplies to their fountains from the sources of the Anio and 
Tiber by twenty different aqueducts, at various distances up to 
sixty-two miles, at an enormous expense. Nothing is more sur- 
prising than that, although moderns have devoted 80 much time to 
the study of the Roman classics, they should have entirely lost 
sight of the sanitary knowledge acquired above two thousand years 
ago, and that we should fiod ourselves in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century persisting in the metropolis of England in perpetrating 
experiments upon human health and life, which a little knuwledge 
of history would have served to obviate. 


A CONNEMARA DWELLING. 


Amonast other pictures of Irish misery in the western districts, 
graphically painted Ly a special correspondent of “old Saunders,” 
we reproduce the fulluwing, relative to some of the inhabitants of 
Clifden, in Connemara district :—Clifden contains hovels which are 
a disgrace to any civilised community. I examiued one of these the 
other day and left it with a feeling of amazement ax tu bow it was 
possible for any man to exist in such a wretched place. ‘There were 
only two rooms; the rotten thatch admitted the rain, which was 
falling in torrents and streamed down the walls, rendering the clay 
floor a mass of greasy mud ; in the back-yard there was a great poul 
of water which, from the want of drainage, trickled under the door 
and formed small pools on the floor of the bedroom; a spark of fire 
glimmered only on the hearth. ‘The occupants of this dwelling a.e 
an old man seventy-six years of age and his wife. The mau is a 
tinker by trade and a very sharp intelligent person. He complained 
bitterly of the state of his cabin and said he had repeatedly uryed 
the middleman, to whom he had paid Is. 6d. a week, to repair the 
thatch and make some other improvements which were requisite to 
render the place habitable. I asked him why he continued to live 
there, and he replied that it was impossible for him to obtain any 
other lodging in the town unless he paid a much higher rent, which 
he was unable to do. There are other cabins in Clifden of a similar 
description, though perhaps not just so bad as the one referred to, 
and there will be mucti destitution amongst their occupants in con- 
sequence of the failure of their potato (con-acre) crop, and the 
absence of employment. 
———EEEE 

AM@NA ET Uritia.—“ Amongst those visited we found none more deserving 
a special mention than the products of Mr. J. W. Benson, of $3 and 34, Lud- 
gate-hill, and 46 and 47, Cormlill. The beauty and novelty of his desijns, en- 
graved on the cases of his watches, which he now appears to give especial atten- 
tion to, ecrtainly surpass unything of the kind which has heretofore come under 
our inspection. ‘The variety of his stock {js something enormous. Not oily 
ee the connoisseur here meet with the most exquisite design. but the utili- 
tarian will find an ample choice of plain watches; while each will And, in the 
high standing of Mr. 180n as a city manufacturer, ample guarantee of the 
Intrinsic value of the mechanism. Here, indeed, may be found the bnyer's 
desideratum—excellence of design and perfection in workmanship." — CAronicle. 

Benson's Jilustrated Pamphlet, post free for two stamps, is descriptive of 
rap aac of watch now made. Watchos sufe by post to all parts of 

6 £10 : 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE AND ITS PROPER TREAT- 
MENT.* 


(Continued from page 694. ) 


Building Estates.—Year by year whole tracts of land are given 
up for building purposes; the usual process being, to let them out 
to be covered by different individuals, who, amongst other condi- 
tions, are bound to build houses of a certain class; which may be 
well, but unfortunately they are frequently further compelled to 
adopt a certain design, under the impression that uniformity ought 
to be preserved throughout; and this design almost invariably is of 
the poorest description, that it may not surpass the ordinary capa- 
bilities of field builders; so that, even if sv disposed (which there is 
reason to fear is not very often the case), it is frequently impossible 
for a person building to make any artistic advance. How preferavle 
would it be to allow each to follow his own design, and even to en- 
courage them in doing so, for then, as the sale of the superior houses 
must necessarily be more speedy than that of the inferior, a whole- 
geome rivalry would be excited, which eventually would cause com- 
petent persons to be applied to for the prvparation of the designs, 


and we might hupe for some improvement on the despicable, ; 


mediocre buildings, of a vile school, which now disfigure miles of 
our new streets. 

Residences. — Suburban residences require a neat and gentlemanly 
appearance, not ostentatious even in their art and much less in any- 
thing else; and as the object of those who travel some distance 
from their place of business (a class by whom this style of house is 
chiefly occupied) is to enjoy something like country after their daily 
fatigues, we ought to cherish everything which would preserve this 
effect, both in the architecture and arrangement of the houses and 
in laying out the estates, when as much as possible of the original 
beauty of the site should be retained. The system of erecting de- 
tached houses is very valuable in this respect, and it is further de- 
sirable, as it permits a healthy circulation of air. To all houses 
which are intended for residences, it is appropriate to give a quiet 
cheerfulness, both by picturesque treatment and by color, and to 
render the whole as expressive as possible of that respectability 
which Englishmen so much value, varying, however, the pretensions 
of the houses in proportion to the social positions of the inbabi- 
tants. 

Shops.— Associated with residences we find shops, a class of 
building in which all architects feel the necessity of improvement. 
The great complaint against the prevalent mode of shup-building 
is, that the very large opening demanded by tradesmen for the dis- 
play of their goods, gives the upper part of the premises the appear- 
ance of being either very feebly supported, or else of having no 
connection whatever with the ground. We should, doubtless, like 
to persuade such clients that quality and beauty in the space for the 
display of goods would give a better effect than quantity, which 
now alone they value; and should wish to introduce an arcade of 
sufficient strength, both in reality and appearance, to support the 
superstructure. Stone we should probably prefer, though iron, if 
made to have a proper connection with the part abuve, would satisfy 
us. If, however, the gap must be retained, the honest display of 
the brestsummer of wood or iron, or of any other means employed 
to span the opening, would convince the understanding as to the 
aafety of the fabric, and then the work of pleasing the eye is com- 
paratively easy. Our brestsummer must be well supported at the 
ends, and the piers on which it rests must be very fully pronounced, 
or the idea of safety will not be imparted to the beholder. This 
leaves us at liberty to gaze any way we please; if, however, addi- 
tional supports are used, we may as well show them, as they will 
thus occupy no more room than when cased in looking-glass. 
Directly we give to brestsummers the outward appearance and 
details of classic entablatures, they demand that amount of support 
which entablatures by rule require, and, failing to receive it, they 
luok weak and insufficient. Instances very frequently occur in 
which the actual shop fronts project some inches from the face of the 
wall above, so that the brestsummer itself is necessarily hid; we 
must then endeavour to suggest through the visible parts that it 
duly exists in its proper place and is properly supported. In all 
cases we should preserve the piers in brick or stone, and keep the 
party piers (so to speak) in one mass, instead of breaking them up 
by placing imaginary wooden pilasters in front, which are the chief 
agents in giving the superstructure that appearance of disconnection 
from the ground of which we have spuken. 

Large arches would be satisfactory in shops, but there is so seldom 
sufficient height, without discomposing the arrangements of the 
floor above, and the necessary abutments are so rarely to be secured, 
that practically they cau be but seldom introduced. 

The old fashion of giving signs to shops is pleasingly quaint, and 
the symbols of the different trades are not quite extinct, though 
usually they are but vulgarly expressed. We might refine these, 
and use them for giving a distinctive character to our decoration. 


® Prize Essay, by Mr. Lucy W. Ridge. Read before the Architectural Asso- 
elation, London. 
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Even where a shop has passed to some other trade, such memorials 
would be interesting, as telling something of its past history. 

Afanufactories and Warehouses.—In manufactories and warehouses 
for the stowing of goods, those buildings appear most characteristic 
which go directly forward to their object, and which value more the 
stern requirements of utility than the embellishments of art, though 
art must be so represented that no doubt should exist in the mind 
that this is the feeling imparted by the architect, not the chance 
result of the work of the utilitarian. One not unfrequently meets 
with absolutely plain erections, (hrowu by chance into some pleasing 
form, which one small sign, to assure us of the artist’s band, would 
transform into noble and grand works. It is, therefore, from 
the masses and ou: lines of such buildings that we must chiefly gain 
an effect. By diversifying the plans of the different departments in 
those large manufactories which are not included under a single roof, 
instead of necessarily enclosing everything in a parallelogram, we 
should attain to very great varieties of form. The medisval kit- 
chens at Glastonbury and elsewhere suggest this treatment, which 
we mizht do well to adopt. We ought particularly to avoid carving 
or decoration of a trifling or small character. Where carving is 
introduced, it should be bold, and might, perhaps, be chiefly concen- 
trated at the door or other marked spots, rather than dispersed over 
the whole building. 

As the heart and life of mannfactories are generally to be found 
in the engine-house and its chimney-shaft, these parts claim to be 
distinguished, and, if possible, to be placed in a position to show 
their importance. The chimney-shaft becomes so prominent an 
object that it well repays us and gives us a noble opportunity for 
displaying our design; and we may remember that none will look 
with less forgiving eves on the smoke issuing from its mouth because 
the shaft itself is beautiful. 

Dwellings of the Laboring Classes.—In connexion with the houses 
of the artizans and others which are usually found in such thick 
numbers at this stage in our towns, it would be feelingless to speak 
of artistic requirements until we have beapoken for them the atten- 
tion of the philanthropist, and acknowledged that architects are 
pre-eminently called on to aid in this work; but when provision 
has been made for the healthy circulation and freshness of air, and 
the decent accommodation of the inhabitants, we may strive to gain 
that amount of effect which is attainable with a small outlay, or 
may sometimes be secured without extra expense at all, by bestow- 
ing attention on the arrangement and form of the roofs, openings, 
aud all those necessary things which are to be found in all buildings, 
and our minds quickly perceive and venerate that disposition, which, 
in spite of difficulties and limitations, still exerts itself to gain any 
results that may be within its reach, and this thought gives a charm 
and a nobility to any beauty we may in such cases recognise. 

Mercantile Premtses.— Passing on, wearrive at mercantile premises 
and business offices, which shuuld have somewhat of the matter-of- 
fact appearance of the manufacturing class, though less severely ex- 
pressed, and modified much more by ornamental features, until, in 
superior specimens, the dignity itself is expressed by the ornament 
of an elaborate though grand and costly character. Inlaid marbles 
and shafts, or other judicious introductions of such expensive mate- 
rials very appropriately express that wealth which we connect with 
mercantile pursuits, and a fair proportion of which, we may rejoice 
to say, is very frequently not denied to the architecture of these 
buildings at the present day. If the money which year by year is 
being spent within the City of London be but laid out to the best 
advantage, at least our principal streets will ere long present a 
creditable appearance, and render our city much more what we could 
desire to see it. 

Statues.— First among public erections may be mentioned those 
statues, which we use great efforts to place in our streets and squares, 
with the two-fold object of commemorating the glory of an indivi- 
dual and of adorning our public thoroughfares, but by the well-nigh 
universal consent of all they nearly always fail in the latter of these 
objects, and many diversities of treatment with respect to the pe- 
destal, &c., are recommended to counteract this unhappy result, but, 
at present, it seems without success. 

Now, it appears to me that no individual, though chosen from among 
our bravest generals, could stand on an exalted pedestal, exposed to 
the gaze of all behulders, and feel perfectly composed, and, therefore, 
it may reasonably be doubted whether such a position is nut too 
painfully trying fur his effigy ; and may not this be the real defect 
in our statues? The matter can in no way be improved when the 
figure is placed on the top of a lofty column, for there never was but 
one man who had any partiality for that exalted and giddy position. 
The inference, therefore, that I would draw is, that our street monu- 
ments should be architectural compositions, governed by the com- 
memorative figure, which surely would be more honored in being 
reverenced and protected by architectural accompaniments than by 
being exposed to assert its own dignity before a staring multitude, 
or amidst the driving snow and pelting rain of our climate. 

Public Buildings —Of whatever kind and wherever they oceur, 
those buildings which are used by Jarge numbers of persons, or fur 
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the public service, justly claim to be marked as more important 
than those dedicated to the uses of individuals, and we naturally 
expect them to assume a more pretending and ornate character. 

Their public buildings fourm the most tangible elements by which 
the traveller judges of the relative nobility of cities, and they, 
longest of all that he may observe, retain their hold on his memory ; 
and more especially do our large national edifices form an important 
part of that scale whereby we are estimated by foreigners and our- 
selves, and they will further have a powerful influence over the Fine 
Art history of our age; so that we cannot overrate the attention 
they deserve, or use too great efforts, lest any which it may be the 
work of the present generation to erect, should but inadequately ex- 
press the real state and the characteristic peculiarities of the archi- 
tecture of our age. 

Further remarks upon our national public buildings are beyond 
the scope of this essay, and therefore we will proceed to a few 
thoughts on that particular class of buildings, which represent our 
religious faith, and a liberal proportion of which, we will trust, will 
never be wanting to adorn our streets. 

Churches.—In town churches we of course pursue somewhat 

different aims from those we seek for in a country district. Dignity 
and grace take precedence of that picturesqueness which so well 
‘harmonizes with rural scenery; and a certain appearance of size 
seems almost necessary for the assertion of sufficient importance ; 
even though to obtain it, we are compelled to forego some ornament, 
or to substitute brick for a more costly facing. 

In many of the recently built suburbs of London, the churches 
present a great sameness of treatment, and this seems to have es- 
pecially centred itself in the spirgs, so mach so that when we have 
an extended view over these parts, they all appear so similar, and 
to be built so much after one type, that there is danger of our tiring 
through repetition of that beautiful object. When, therefore, a spire 
is introduced in auch neighbourhoods, it may be well to suggest, 
that more originality should be infused into the composition; but 
let us not suppose that a spire is an absolute necessity, many towers 
have more novelty and dignity, and are therefure well suited for 
town architecture. We may remark, that it would not have occurred 
to us to leave a larger proportion of church towers without their 
visible roofs of due pitch, than of other portions of our building, had 
it not been for the example of the architects of the fifteenth century, 
and the prevalence, since that time, of the custom of removing such 
roofs from towers of ulder date. As in churches architecture has its 
noblest work, so do we expect to find its noblest achievements, and 
that not in a style peculiar to themselves, or shared in only by 
schools and parsonage houses, as though our religion were a thing 
separate from and having no influence over our daily pursuits. 
Rather should we combine all the buildings of every class which our 
streets contain into an harmonious and consonant whole, which shall 
lead us, through the various scenes of social life, up to those higher 
things of which our churches are the symbols, and then, like as the 
mighty dome of the cathedral of St. Paul broods over the dark mass 
of buildings, which is the City of London, so should all our churches 
tower above and consecrate the districts that surround them. 

The length to which it is desirable this essay should extend being 
now nearly arrived at, it may be well to observe that our subject 
has, it is hoped, been treated, as the second part of its title implies, 
with respect to the practical duties required from architects. We 
have opened with general remarks on several points connected with 
street architecture, on the desirable charaeteristics and wide diffusion 
of our art, on the materials to be employed, on the question of style, 
&c. Next, we passed to a consideration of the details of our build- 
ings, endeavouring, with a true economy, to make each subservient 
to our artistic ends; and finally, we have reviewed the different 
species of buildings which compose our towns. Much, doubtless, 
has been omitted, and, indeed, the subject is but opened ; the next 
steps, however, if it is to be continued in the same practical direc- 
tion, require more the use of the pencil than of words, for it is with 
pencil and paper that such subjects as this must most fully be 
studied. It has been considered unnecessary to indulge in specula- 
tions as to the results of vast reformations in our towns, as both 
the character of the English people and the results (or, rather, in 
many cases absence of results), which have attended former efforts 
in this direction, lead us to look to the individual exertions of many, 
eombined by their love for their art, for the architectural improve- 
ments of our towns. This consideration, as well as the majority of 
the systems of treatment which are herein rccommended, or are 
being gradually introduced among us, lead us to expect that variety 
and picturesqueness and a general freedom of treatment will prevail 
in our future street arehitecture, and I cannot but suppose that in 
general points it will incline towards Gothic, although many details, 
and foremost among them windows, will probably vary considerably 
from old forms. 

I have not thought it requsite to allude to any new buildings 
which display the desired advances in street architecture, or which 
illustrate anything of which we have spoken, believing that those to 


whom this is addressed watch with the same interest as myself the - 


progress of their art, and can, consequently, furnish these examples for 
themselves, It must be manifest to any who do thus watch, that ar- 
chitecture is undergoing a transition of no ordinary character, but it is 
beyond our power to discern whether the activity which now pre- 
vails will expire as the sharp flash of the lightning, or whether it is 
the dawning of another day—a day which the scientific discoveries, 
the wide-spread learning, the historical experience, the ceaseless 
energy, and the purer religion than any under which art has yet 
flourished, which adorn our age, may render far brighter, far more 
glorious than any which has preceded it in the vicissitudes of art. 
If these our hopes are to be reatised, it must be by our exciting a 
true love for architecture-in the hearts of our countrymen, and where 
shall we find a school so fitted to instruct them—where a rostrum 
whence we may so readily address them—as the streets of our cities? 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF ENGLISH BUILDINGS IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


AN elaborate paper on this subject, and by way of supplement to 
a previous one published in the London professional perivdicals, was 
read by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, on the 2nd instant, at a meeting of 
Royal Institate of British Architects. 

The author enumerated the names of masons, the places at which 
they worked, their customs, wages, workshops, company and guild, 
constitutions, trade designations, confraternities, and lodges of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and referred to the earliest 
notice of masons, whieh was in the eleventh century, when they 
were engaged at St. Albans, to their employment at Canterbury in 
the twelfth century, and to works executed by them in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The paper 
also embraced a great many extracts from ancient documents re- 
lating to the masons, their wages, conditions of engagement, &c. 
The term master mason was now nearly obsolete, though it was still 
employed by the Corporation of London. Mr. Papworth remarked 
that the term freemason was used in Scotland at the period referred 
to in the paper, and after referring particularly and at some length to 
the wages paid to masons in various parts of the country in the 
middle ages, he directed the attention of his audience to the work- 
shop, resiuence or lodge, &c., also to the subject of companies and 
guilds, showing there were guilds of masons existing before the 
fourteenth century. He next brought under review the privileges 
of the guilds, in the course of which he made numerous quotations 
from old documents, and referred at some length to the marks of 
masons, carpenters, &c. He proceeded to give a description of the 
designations of the masons in the middle ages, which included in- 
geniator, latomus, cementariua, marmorarius, &c. The first use of 
the term freemason in England was made in 1896, and was derived 
(as the lecturer contended) from the mason working in freestone. 
He next alluded to what were called the travelling masons, who 
were supposed to have erected the principal buildings of Europe, but 
he did not believe that any such body ever existed in England. On 
resuming his seat Mr. Papworth was much applauded. 

The following discussion, therefore, was then elicited :— 

Mr. Mylne thought the master masons had a great deal more to 
do with architecture than they generally got credit for. As to 
ecclesiastical buildings, it was more likely the master mason would 
have such buildings handed over to him than a royal building. Jn 
several towns of Scotland in the fifteenth century, as for instance 
Dundee, a contract would be made between the ecclesiastics and the 
municipality to appoint the master mason upon certain conditions. 
One was led to believe that more than one master mason had been 
known to work at the building. There was a great distinction in 
Scotland with regard to the principal master mason and the master 
mason. The master mason was elected for a time, but he suspected 
that the principal master mason had more to do with the architec- 
ture of the work than the master mason, the principal master mason 
being appointed for life. And in reference to the works performed, 
great care should be taken to ascertain whether there was not a 
principal master mason over the master mason. In 1630, a certain 
house was built in Scotland, the master mason being John Ritchie, 
but at the same time he found there was a master of works, who had 
great taste and a liking for architecture, and he found that to him, 
whose name was James Murray, a payment of a thousand pounds 
Scots was made for drawing the model of the fabric and other ser- 
vices. So that they should not at once put down the words master 
mason and attribute works to him without further inquiry. In 
1617, William Wallace, who was employed to build Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh, was called a carver. He had not found the word 
freemasons used in Scotland as indicating a company or guild at the 
period referred to. As to Scotland, where our best masons come 
from, it was curious to notice that all the principal master masons 
were originally Frenchmen. 

Mr. Street thought that what was true of Spanish buildings might 
be true also with reference to architects in England as well as in 
France. Mr. Papworth appeared to prove that the master mason 
was not the architect, while on the same stone were found the marks 
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of the superior and of the inferior mason. In England our architects 
were always as much architects as masons. 

Mr. W. White said that in several of the conclasions which Mr. 
Papworth had arrived at he must profess himself to be at variance. 
One of them had reference to a point mentioned by Mr. Street— 
namely, the difference of order between the superior tnason and the 
suboriinate mason, and there were no less than four or five terms 
which came into general use, though in different countries different 
terms had been used, and even in England the same term did not 
slways apply to the same man. For instance, the word ‘ builder” 
meant in some places “ plasterer,” and in other parts they called a 
‘* plasterer" the ‘*masoner.” But what he wished to make special 
observation upon was the difference between the higher and the 
lower order of masons, although the body might be in some way 
counected ; but in the preseit system of freemasonry there was the 
term ‘free and accepted mason,” which applies, and which he con- 
ceived did apply, to the artificers employed in carrying out works 
in different parts of the country, and the “‘arch mason,” of which 
none of the lower order had any knowledge, and which was prose- 
cuting the science of freemasanry, brought down from the earliest 
Gays to the present time. It would be absurd to suppose the lower 
order of masons had the same sort of knowledge as the arch mason, 
but it would be equally absurd to say they had not some common 
knowledge to enable them to carry out the directions of the superior 
or arch ma-ons. And more especially because he believed, and he 
had been able to gain specific evidence of this fact—which he hoped 
to be able some day to state more definitely and more systematically 
—that the guild of arch masons carried out the work from the first 
until the decline of art, upon a systematic, geometrical principle, 
which enabled them by secret signs to communicate to those under 
them—the supervisors and the stonecutters—how to carry out the 
work, without a system of elaborate drawings now indispensable. 
We had the ancient plan of Strasburg, but he had never heard of 
the drawings of any detailed works whatever, which he thought 
was a corroboration of the supposition he had made. With regard 
to the difference of the terms employed, might he ask what the in- 
terpretation of cemeniarius was? 

Mr. Robert Kerr proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Papworth. 
Who was the architect of the middle ages? On this point there 
seemed to be several theories advanced. One was that the principal 
architect of the middle ages was a monk; another was that these 
were the master masons; and a third was that there was an archi- 
tect, properly so called, between the two. As to the freemasons as 
they now existed, he did not suppose any person in his senses ima- 
gined they so existed in the middle ages. As to the Scotch masons, 
the working masons of Scotland of the present day had a sort of 
freemasonry amongst themselves almost identical, he was told, with 
the freemasonry of the English society. They had the signs, 
symbols, and ceremonies of a very elaborate description, and they 
were ‘free and accepted masons” amongst themselves as working 
men, and the consequence was that the Scotch trades’ union was in 
a manner more formidable, except as to numbers, than those in 
England. He was of opinion that it was clear the ecclesiastics of 
the middle ages must have had a great deal to do with buildings, 
there was at that period so great a gulf as to learning between the 
clergy and the laity. There was much in the theory that the clergy 
must have had a great deal to do with the architecture of buildings 
in the middle ages, though they must have had assistants. There 
might have existed in the middle ages a confederation of masons, 
which might have served important objecta. 

Mr. Papworth, in answer to Mr. Morris, said he had found the 
word ‘‘controller” as early as the reign of Edward III. The con- 
troller kept the accounts, and clearly had nothing to do but to look 
after them. 

Mr. E. Roberts, in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Papworth, 
observed that he thought there were lodges of freemasons in the 
middle ages, and also lodges of labourers, and the livery then worn, 
he apprehended, would be used in the same sense as the livery of 
the City now, indicating that those who wore the livery were a 
superior class in the guild. He would ask Mr. Papworth to consider 
what the word “tile” meant—not that the roof was covered with 
tiles, as distinguished from slates, but that the roof was tiled, so 
that no one could get to it and see what was going on within the 
building. As to working drawings, those who had turned over the 
stones of medisval buildings would find the lines cut in the stone. 
There were lines from which the mouldings were afterwards cut; 
these, he apprehended, were the production of the master masons, 
and that the work was the design of a superior mind. 

The Chairman (Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P.), in putting the vote of 
thanks to the meeting, remarked that Mr. Papworth had collected 
a great deal of interesting information, but the great difficulty re- 
mained unsolved, and further investigation would be required before 
it was proved who designed the buildings of the middle ages. From 
what Mr. Street had said, he thought it was clear that it could 
scarcely fall to the mason only to make such a combination of 
materials in the buildings of that period. Any information con- 


nected with the actual existence of the working classes of those 
ages was of great importance, and referred to some Florentine papers 
on the subject, which referred to the conditions on which the men 
worked, and it would appear that some of those referred to were 
really architects, as those of the present day. He believed that 
there were at the time referred to both architects and artists, and he 
hoped that Mr. Papworth or some other gentleman would dig up 
further information on this matter. 
The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Ar the first ordinary meeting of the 108th Session of this Society, 
recently held in the Society's rooms, Adelphi, Sir Thomas Phillips, 
F.G.S., chairman, in the course of his inaugural address touched 
upon the losses which the society has sustained during the past year 
by the deaths of Mr. Joseph Maudsley and Sir William Cubitt; 
secondly, the prospects of the Great Exhibition of 1862; and, 
thirdly, the examinations conducted by the society. Of the Great 
Exhibition building itself, he said, that should the Exhibition prove 
a great success, the charter would secure to the society the possession 
of the centre of the picture galleries to the extent of an acre; and 
the Commissioners were required to expend out of the surplus funds 
so much money (not exceeding, with the original cost of works, 
£50,000) as, in the judgment of the Commissioners of 1851 and 
1862, should be required to render the architectural character of the 
building suitable for the objects for which it was to be employed by 
the suciety. As the buildings were susceptible of much decoration, 
it was thought desirable to originate a subscription for the purpose 
of making experiments in the employment of mosaics on the ex- 
ternal walls of the front in Cromwell-road. The subscription was 
begun by Earl Granville; and, should the mosaics be successful, 
they would give to the buildings a character new in this country, 
especially suitable to the climate, and hardly to be found on any 
building north of the Alps. 

At the conclusion of the address the society's medals were awarded. 
About 300 candidates had been proposed for election as members. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


Tue following is a copy substantially of the report of the directors, 
read at annual meeting on 4th inst. :— 


‘©The directors are enabled to congratulate the shareholders on 
the continued success of the undertaking; all the tenants named in 
the last report, except the Architectural Photographic Association, 
still occupy their holdings, and since then lettings have been effected 
to the Motett Choir of the Ecclesiological Society, and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert. The capital account is now closed, and a new lease has 
been granted to the company by the Corporation of the City of 
London. ‘There are now 1,037 shares on the register, upon which 
£10,370 bas been paid. The following directors retire by rotation, 
viz.:—David Brandun, James Edmeston, Owen Jones, M. Digby 
Wyatt, John Whichcord, and J. M. Lockyer, Esqrs., of whom the 
first five, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. James 
Lockyer and Frederick P. Cockerell, Esqrs., retire from the office of 
auditors, but being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. The 
revenue account is made up to the 29th day of September last, and 
the directors propose forthwith to pay a dividend of 8s. per share, 
free of income-tax, which will amount to £414 16s., leaving a 
balance in hand of £69 1s. 9d., and £12 1s. on the capital account. 
The directors beg to point out that one and a-half year’s interest on 
the mortgage has been paid, during the last financial year—and that 
legal and some other exceptional liabilities bave been discharged, 
which have alone interfered to prevent the payment of the full 
dividend of 5 per cent. Some expense has recently been incurred 
in making a separate entrance to the east gallery, which is already 
let for some evenings of the week, and which, if let as the directors 
expect for the remainder, will return at once the outlay thus incurred, 
and will prove a permanent source of addition to the revenue of the 
company. The directors would remind shareholders that they 
should make known as much as possible that spacious accommoda- 
tion in the eastern gallery is to be had, with use of a committee- 
room, with lighting, warming, and attendance for any one night in 
each week all the year round, at the moderate rent of £385 per 
annum. The directors further report that the dividends arising 
from the Auxiliary Donation Fund of last year amounted to £16, 
of which, by the express wish of the donors, £5 has been paid to 
the Committee of the Architectural Exhibition, and the balance of 
£10 remains to be applied for the encouragement of architectural 
art or science, as the directors may determine.” 


—=_—====== 


CoLors TO IMITATE PorTLaxD STONE. — Lime whitewash, 
yellow ochre, and lampblack, mixed up to please the eye; this is 
for outside work. For inside work, whiting is used instead of lime. 
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THE “GUINNESS RESTORATION” OF ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Our previous notices of the important restorative works in progreas 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, through the munificence of Mr. Guinneas, 
fully detailed the character of such portions comprehended in the 
general task (so nobly volunteered) as had been accomplished to the 
date thereof; but as eight months have elapsed since our last visit 
—and designedly so to admit of better judgment being formed from 
pecfect development, and to present some new intelligence to our 
readers—it must be expected that very much more relative thereto 
can now be recorded. We left the cathedral in May last, noting 
that the massive south wall of the nave had been just rebuilt, and 
the internal stonework of same partially completed ; that portions 
also of the external stonework of the former and of the north wall 
of nave, including the flying buttresses of choir—which afforded 
such subject for criticism—were restored, and various repairs through- 
out effected. But then the work of groining the nave ceiling—ren- 
dered more difficult owing to its trefoil outline, and the irregularity 
of the opens in the opposite walls—or the restoration of the south 
transept had not been commenced, and the rebuilding of the south aisle 
was only being partially proceeded with. All these, however, are now 
in a forward state, and in addition a south porch, 25 by 15 ft., has been 
built. The ribs for the ceiling of nave and their battened spandrils 
and soffets are all nearly ready for lathing, except at the western 
end where an impediment to uniformity of the whole may be pre- 
sented, owing to the great perpendicular traceried west window 
rising several feet above the soffet of the ceiling, and which 
may possibly necessitate the removal of this window, and the 
substitution of one of lesser height. A question, we learn, 
has been raised respecting the trefoil] outline having existed 
in the original ceiling which was destroyed by fire, but on what 
grounds we are at a luss to divine, as there exist on the north wall 
of nave, next the choir, distinct traces of same, and as a matter of 
course they were coutinned throughout that portion (at least) of the 
building. So far as this section of the work had proceeded, it is to 
our mind an unexceptionable evidence of skill, judgment, and fide- 
lity ; but we must await the completion of the plastering to realise 
our conception of the general effect. Touching this, we must digress 
somewhat to mention, that a correspondent (more presumptuous than 
learned in architecture) of the Atheneum, in a recent fugitive sketch 
of this important national work, is pleased to conclude, first that he 
cannot “ say anything in favour of the new work, the buttresses and 
general details being very poor; but is gratified at the evident care 
which has been taken to reproduce the old detail wherever it exists.” 
Again, the same sage authority informs us, that ‘‘ few architects of 
the present day understand how to execute vaulting, having learnt 
certain false rules as to its construction given in text books.” With 
reference to the first, we assume with some confidence, judging from 
the manifestation of spirit that prompted this restoration, that Mr. 
Guinness wil] be satistied to consign to oblivion the memory of the 
slight so attempted to be conveyed, and to stand by the admission 
in qualification thereof, which must attest to his utmost wish “ the fact, 
that he has not sought to be the innovator (as alleged), but simply the 
restoratur,” as professed ; and in the second, we rather prefer to hand 
the disclaimer over—for what it is worth—to the many architects 
here and elsewhere “ of the present day ” who build Gothic churches, 
and are enabled ‘to Jay the flattering unction to their souls” that 
they do “ understand how to execute vaulting.” 

Viewing the south elevation generally, it—as do also the north, 
east, aud west—admittedly presents some incongruous features, 
owing, as stated in a former article, to various innovations from 
time to time, and among the principal may be noted the difference 
in character of the aisle and clereatory windows respectively, the 
former being lancets with plain splayed jambs and hood mouldings, 
and the latter—of similar furm, though not so tall—with columnared 
and splayed jambs and ornamental heads. ‘The parapet of the one 
also presents the discrepancy of triple embrasures to the single of 
the other. In both instances, however, Mr. Guinness faithfully 
reproduced the features from models and photographs of the old 
work, and the only perceptible deviation or addition is the south 
porch above referred to, ou the flanks of which the original form of 
aisle windows has been continued, aud niched buttresses—propor- 
tionate facsimiles of those at south side of choir—introduced at the 
quoins. The south elevation of this porch presents a moulded and 
columnared doorway, 7 ft. in width, 8 ft. to springing, and about 13 
feet in height, and immediately above is a triple trefoil-headed 
window, the whole surmounted by a gable of lofty pitch, with trefoiled 
opening in spandril near apex. ‘the doorway is of suitable character, 
bold and effective, from whatever sourco the design may have pro- 
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ceeded; but the window above seems too short—a fault, perhaps, at- 
tributable to the level of the groined ceiling. The vaulting of the south 
aisle is being erected, also other works in connection therewith. The 
rebuilding of the south and part of the west walls of south transept 
is next in importance to the south wall of the nave, so skilfully 
completed ; and from the modus operandi adopted, we have confi- 
dence in a satisfactory result. Already the external work of the 
adjoining aisles, and that portion of the west wall of transept taken 
down to level of triforium, has been perfectly restored, and the 
mullions and jambs of the great triplet window are fixed to the 
springing of the arches. Between this window and the buttress 
projections at either side, which contain stone staircases to the tri- 
forium, are two tiers of niches, and these likewise are completed. 
There can be no question of the fidelity here observed in this great 
restorative work, though we may assume that even s¢ will not escape 
the acrimony of captious critics. In the south transept are some 
remarkable monuments, and the original ball finial of the spire, as 
likewise its equally unlucky successor, together with portion of the 
criginal pulpit, here find a repository, more objects of observation, 
however, than of care apparently. 

On a pier we note a tablet with the following inacription, no less 
remarkable as a specimen of the orthography of the age, than 
characteristic of the memorable divine at whuse instance it was 
erected :— 

HERE LIRTH THE 
BopY OF ALEXDPA. 
MCGEE, SFRVAXT 
To Dr. Swirt, DEAN oF 
St. PATRICK’s. 
HI8 GRATKFULL 

_  Masrer causep 
THIS MONUMENT 
TO BR ERECTKD IN 
MEMORY OF His Dise- 
CRETION, FIDELITY, 
4nD DILIGENCE 
IN THAT HUMBLE 
STATION. 
Os Mar. 24, 172% 
#ETAT 29. 

The fractional part of the year thus introduced would suggest a con- 
jecture, either of an error of the sculptor or that the dean was uncertain 
as to whether the event recorded took place in the year 1721 or 
1722. In recent excavations, close to this spot, some mortal re- 
mains have turned up—and are still to view—which, though possibly 
erronevusly, it may not be altogether unreasonable to assume were 
those of the person referred to. 

We now conclude this notice, maintaining the conviction origi- 
nally expressed, that taking in its integrity the great philanthropic 
work undertaken by Mr. Guinness, it is being performed in a 
manner as worthy of the beneficent intention, as it is creditable to 
the judgment, discretion, and fidelity of purpose with which the 
princely donor directs it, and is rapidly approaching a successful 
consummation, aided by the intelligence and constructional skill of 
his builders—the Messrs. Murphy—which dves honour to the firm. 

We shall complete our survey when ‘ the Guinness restoration” 
shall have terminated, but the difficulty of defining that period may 
readily be inferred from the fact, that although the estimated value 
of the work to present time is some £30,000, it will most probably 
require a like amount to be withdrawn from the inexhaustible coffers 
of the most estimable ex-alderman, before the contemplated work 
shall approach its finale. 


ene 


ANOTHER SUBMARINE PROJECT. 


ENGINKERING skill seems just now to be specially directed to the 
contrivance of submarine communication between countries separated 
from each other by narrow channels, and asa subject for experiment 
the En:lish and French coasts have been selected to establish the 
practicability of principles which have, as yet, found but little en- 
couragement from the general public. We recently directed atten- 
tion to two projects for submarine tube, and tube and tunnel res- 
pectively, by Mr. James Chalmers, C.E., and Mr. Richard Turner, 
there being a slight similarity both in the modus operandi, the 
general design, and the selection of the terminal stations. We have 
now “anothér” before us, of which Mr. F. Smith, of Leicester, 
architect and C.E., is the anthor, who proposes to carry a railway 
through a wrought-iron tube of vesica form in section, and laid on 
its side, at a level of about six fathoms below the surface of the sea. 
The length of the tube would be abuut 23 miles, kept level through- 
out by a sufficient quantity of ballast, and with Lewises in the rocky 
bed of the sea. Chain weights, 50 feet apart, would also be em- 
ployed, and masonry piers constructed every mile apart. At either 
shore towers 100 feet high, to inark the whereabouts of the tube, 
also tunnels, with easy gradients for egress and ingress, are compre- 
hended by this plan. Provision for ventilation is effected, or rather 
proposed to be, by passing currents through the tube, or by floating 
ventilators, at intervals. The total cost of the tube and appendages 
is estimated at fen and a half millions sterling, 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN MARY-STREET. 


Desinina that at all times any matter appertaining to local im- 
provements should find fitting publicity in our columns, we herewith 
include a separate sketch of a projected work in connection with St. 
Mary’s Parvchial Church ; and by presenting both sides of the picture, 
we hope more clearly to illustrate the desirability thereof. The point 
of view is taken at corner of Jervis-street, next Messrs. Todd, Buriis, 
and Co.’s monster establishment, and, contrasting the upper and 
lower figures, it will be seen that the contemplated improvement 
comprises the removal of an unsightly block at north-east corner of 
church, where Mary-street and Jervis-street intersect—containing 
vestry and sexton’s rooms—and the substitution of a neat wroaght- 
iron railing, returned on flank and eastern end, with the addition of 
a neat low building, as shown. The aspect both of the church, 
which has a fine east window, and of the locality generally, will be 
materially enhanced by thisarrangement. Asis usual in such cases, 
some philanthropic spirits were not slow in coming forward with sub- 
stantial aid, and we learn that upwards of £100 have been already 
collected— Messrs. Todd, Burns, and Co. contributing £20; Messrs. 
Cannock, White, and Co., and Mr. George Tickel]l, £5 each, ‘&c. ; 
but about £100 more are still required, which doubtless will be 
forthcoming, and reward the energy of the rectur—the Rev. E. S. 
Abbott—under whose auspices the improvement is proposed to be 
effected. With reference to this gentleman we may remark, that 
the citizens are materially indebted to him for an act of self-devotion 
in assentiny to the closing of the church-yard, whereby his income 
was materially lessened, and personal interest sacrificed at the shrine 
of the public good. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to assume that 
in acknowledgment thereof—if from no other reason—he will be 
enabled to complete his present undertaking, as also the finishing of 
the tower and spire hereafter, a work very much to be desired. 


a — 


THE BOYD MEMORIAL. 


As announced in recent No., the final completion of this structure — 
the purpose of which is well known—was an event to be looked for 
immediately, and we have now to record that the last stone of the 
obelisk, which forms the crowning feature, was, on the 12th inst., 
fixed in its position, leaving the architectural toute ensemble of the 
memorial a subject of criticism and regard. We are not much in 
favour of the obelisk form for monuments or memorials generally, 
preferring those which furnish scupe for greater originality and com- 
prehensiveness of treatment, nor do we in this instance deviate from 
our opinion, yet the desiyn—so far as it may be so termed—is some- 
what judiciously and suitably handled. In addition to the parti- 
culars already noted, we may remark, that the height of the 
memorial is about 80 feet above the base, and a panel, on which is 
an inscription commemorative of the sad calamity and displaying 
the names of the brave captain and his fellow-sufferers, is introduced. 
The work was constructed by Mr. Patrick M‘Donogh, of Kingstown, 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. Trevor Owen—the material 
einployed being local granite. 


“THE HANDSOMEST STRUCTURE IN EUROPE.” 


Canova, when he visited London, was pleased so to designate 
Waterloo-bridge, and few will vet be found sufficiently hardy to 
attempt a controversion of the great sculptor's opinion, though we 
may anticipate the probability of admiration being in the future 
diverted therefrom to the magnificent Westminster-bridge, now in 
course of construction, or to that at Blackfriars, as contemplated. 
Bat what would Canova now say if he were capable of learning the 
monstrosity proposed to be perpetrated on that admired work, in the 
erection of a combined iron, glass, and slate structure to cover in, as 
an arcade, the entire structure? One of the most magnificent views 
of its character in the world is obtained by a spectator standing on 
one of the many bridges that span the Thames; and placed some- 
what central, as ‘“‘ Waterluo”’ is, perhaps about the most so is afforded 
therefrom ; but the proposed erection will materially impede that 
hitherto obtainable from the other bridges, and disfigure the struc- 
ture itself. 

Much authority in matters relating to metropolitan improvements 
is vested in a special Board of Works, and although the bridge in 
question is private property, we hope that that authority is sufficient 
to prevent private individuals doing that ‘‘ with their own” which 
would prove detrimeatal to the public interest, and to the. degene- 
ration of art. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AN ordinary general meeting of this body was held on the 2nd inst., 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P., occupying the chair, in the absence of Mr. 
Tite, president. Several donations were announced, and some new 
members elected, after which the attention of the meeting was occu- 
pied with Mr. Papworth’s paper on the “ Superintendents of English 
Buildings in the Middle Ages,” more particularly described in 
another column. 


NEW BRIDGE AT LENDAL, YORK. 
A pHoToGRaAPa of a handsome bridge to be erected over the river 
Ouse at the above town, and somewhat similar to the Victoria-bridge 
at Windsor, has been kindly forwarded to us, and we acknowledge 
it with thanks. The Town Council have adopted the design, which 
is by Mr. Page, C.E.—one of the most eminent bridge builders of 
the age—in lieu of that which fell a couple of months ago while in 
course of erection, and which comprehends a cast iron structure in 
the Tudor style, with graceful elliptical curve, parapets perforated 
with quatrefoils, and spandrels enriched with the arms of the city 
and the bishopric. Span 175 feet. Cost, £31,000. IJ¢ will be 
lighted in the centre by lamps of graceful design secured to the 


parapets. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THaT man—‘the paragon of animals”—be he prince or 
peasant, must one day make communion with the dust, has 
been strikingly fllustrated by the sad and comparatively uo- 
expected demise of the Prince, who for the last twenty-two 
years bas reigned supreme in conjunction with his royal wife— 
Great Britain’s Queen—in the affections of the people of these 
realms. Apart from the sympathy—in which all will most 
heartily unite —to be felt for her Majesty (herself the best of 
wives and mothers) for that melancholy domestic bereavement 
which has, in the inscratable disposition of an all-wise Pro- 
vidence, torn from her by the agency of death the best of 
husbands and fathers, we must in a general point of view re- 
gard the event asa national calamity. On his attainment to 
the proud position of consort of the greatest monarch in the 
world, with all its concomitant ease and independence, Prince 
Albert might have abandoned himself to a listless, idle life—a 
great personage, no duubt, but a more useless member of s0- 
ciety than the humble artizan who lives by the sweat of his 
brow. But with eyes undazzled by the bright sun that had 
beained upon him, with mind of extraordinary capacity, and 
with heart which knew how ‘‘to feel another's woe,” the Prince 
immediately on hia marriage earnestly commenced a c.reer of 
usefulness, and step by step became the champion of scientific 
and artistic progress, the keystone of a nation’s pride. Were 
the origination and the maturing of the conception of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851 the only acts by which the 
Prince Consort signalized himself, they would have been of 
themselves sufficient to render his name memorable; but in 
every movement of progressive tendency originated during his 
time, we have found him at the helm, not as mere nominal 
patron, but counselling and aiding by the prestige of his presence, 
his judgment, and his eminently practical mind. In sanitary 
and social improvement, the deceased Prince took a lively in- 
terest, and his model lodging-house at Keusington was a first 
illustration in that regard. As au agriculturist, it is well 
known that Prince Albert acquired considerable akill, aud 
maintained an extensive farm of his own. But in the hal- 
lowed sanctuary of domestic life, as a fund husband and an 
affectionate father, hia late Royal Highness shone pre-eminent, 
and his virtues will be handed down in the pages of history 
to that generation on whose happiness his good example to 
England’s future rulers exercised such beneficial influence. 


eee 


INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS IN IRELAND. 


Tuts event took place on the 11th inst., in the Museum Building, 
Trinity College, and numerous members and visitors attended. 


Sir Richard Griffith, having taken the chair, said—That this was the 
second session of the first year, that the Institute had become, in a 
measure, affiliated with Trinity College. Ile referred to the great 
and manifold advantages which resulted from this arrangement, as 
the members had a large and handsome room in which to hold their 
meetings, also fire and light, without any expense to the association. 
The annual subscription, which hitherto went to pay for those neees- 
saries, would in future be expended in the publication of the valuable 
papers which were read from timeto time, and thereby the public would 
have the benefit of them as well as those who might be present. 
Many thanks were due to the Rev. Professor Haughton for his kind- 
ness ‘n giving up his owa rooms to their use. Here were deposited 
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their library and all other documents belonging to the institution. 
It was not expected that the present meeting would be largely at- 
tended, as the county surveyors, of whom a great number through- 
out Ireland are members, are at this time of the year engaged in 
their professional duties. He was glad to perceive that a large 
number of civil engineers, particularly those engaged on railwavs, 
had juined the society since they became connected with Trinity 
College. The Earl of Rosse, the Rev. Dr. R. Robinson, and Pro- 
fessor Haughton had been added to the institution as honorary 
members. Four gentlemen had joined a new class, called student 
members, which was to be composed exclusively of those belonging 
to the university. Since the last session there had been, in all, 17 
new members added to the association. 

Mr. Stoney, secretary, read a short description of photographs 
which were exhibited by Mr. A. M‘Donnell, showing the appearance 
presented by a locomotive steam-boiler which burst at Newport in 
April last. The explosion was supposed to have occurred on account 
of the rivets in the plates being placed too closely together, which, 
it was said, materially weakened them. Remarks were made by 
several members on the comparative merits of drilling and punching 
holes for connecting iron plates by rivets. 

Mr. Anderson, a member, communicated a paper by Mr. C. H. 
Maberly, C.E., on “the conveyance of light draft steamers from 
England to the Volga.” This was a kind of journal kept by the 
author, who had charge of their transmission, in which were detailed 
various circumstances and difficulties attendant on the journey, also 
the constructive arrangements of the vessels, whereby they could be 
taken asunder, so as to navigate the canal which connects the Lake 
of Onega with the Volga. Several drawings and a map of a part 
of Russia were made use of to illustrate the subject. The whole 
distance of 960 miles was accomplished in 6 weeks, or averaging 
about 23 miles a day. 

Amongst the recent accessions to the ranks of the Institute are 
Messrs. Price, Devonshire Rowan, James Barton, C. P. Colton, 
Marcus Harty, J. Smyth, and Thomas Going, C.E’s.; W. Anderson 
and G. S. Strype, M.E’s., as members; and as associates, Messrs. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, B. T. Patterson, Charles Geoghegan, R. J. 
Boylan, and the Hon. King Harman. 

The new members having been confirmed by ballot, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 


NORTH WALL V. SMITHFIELD AS A CATTLE MARKET. 


Apgopos to a certain project for establishing a great cattle market 
at the North Wall, and for the consequent removal of that depart- 
ment from Smithfield—particulars of which have already appeared 
in this journal—a lengthened discussion on the relative merits of 
the sites took place on the 9th inst., at a general meeting of the 
Corporation. Mr. O’Brien opened the debate by bringing forward 
the following resolution referring to the act of parliament sought for 
—viz., that ‘‘it is the opinion of this Council that such an act, if 
passed into law, would seriously injure that portion of the city in 
which the present cattle market is situate, and considerably depre- 
ciate a large extent of the property of this Corporation, and that it 
would be prejudicial to the interests af the public at large; there- 
fore, that a special committee of this Council be now appointed to 
take immediate steps to place the Municipal Council in a position 
effectively to oppose the passing of such an act, and to protect the 
rights and interests of the public and of the Corporation, and that 
sueh committee be, and is hereby empowered, to do and direct all 
necessary acts to be done, to effectually carry out the objects of this 
resolution and reference.” The speaker urged that the site being a 
low. swamp, and distant from the Great Southern and Western 
Railway, was most unsuitable, and believed that the project was got 
up by interested parties; adding that the only objection to Smith- 
field was want of space, and additional could be procured. 
Alderman Martin, in an able and comprelensive speech, stated 
that cattle were deteriorated by the unsuitableness of Smithfield, 
which, according to the report of Mr. Cahill, C.E., it would cost 
£50,000 to place on a proper footing, that he was in favour of the 
North Wall as the site, owing to the facilities for ample pasture in 
the vicinity, and especially for its contiguity to the Liffey branch 
of the Midland Great Western Railway and to the packets for ship- 
ment to England and elsewhere, whence both live and slaughtered 
eaitle, as proposed by Mr. Hemans’ plan, could be transported. 
Alderman Reynolds said he had heard from Liverpool and London 
slaughterers that Smithfield was the best cattle market in Europe, 
and that all it needed was a little enlargement. It bad been estab- 
Mehed more than 150 years, and he hoped that this Dill to transfer 
the market to the North Wall would be strangled. St. Paul’s parish 
eontained 15,000 houses, most of which were dependent in some 
degree or other for their support upon Smithfield. Men had invested 
tens of thousands of pounds relying on the existence of that 
market ; and if it were abolished the surrounding district would 
become a second edition of the Liberties. The swamps at the 
Narth Wall had oo doubt greatly improved of late years, but their 


progress would not be accelerated by a market. The people of 
Dublin, let it be observed, did not derive any advantage from the 
mere transit of cattle through the city to other places of corsump- 
tion. The conversion of tillage grounds into pasture was ruinous to 
the country. Smithfield could easily be enlarged by purchasing 
blocks of buildings at Queen-street and Red Cow-lane. It was 
time to tell such persons as the originators of this preposterous rail— 
way to cover in the Liffey, and other speculators, that benceforward 
the Corporation were determined to be masters of those matters 
which were so entirely within their province, and that they would 
allow no interlopers. They had surmounted all difficulties as re- 
garded the waterworks, and were now not in hot but in cold 
water, and therefore they would not allow other persons to interfere 
with the markets. Interference of the kind was a degradation not 
practised in other cities, and which seemed to be specially reserved 
for Dublin. 

Mr. John Martin then moved, as an amendment—“ That the pro- 
posed bill for the establishment of a new market, and the subject of 
the state of Smithfield Market, be referred to No. 2 Committee for 
their consideration and report, and that the Council do adjourn to 
the 17th inst. for the special purpose of considering and acting on 
the report; and in the event of the report of the committee not 
being ready, that this Council shall, if they think proper, on that 
day proceed to consider the subject, and to do all the necessary acts 
in relation to the market bill or bills.” 

After some discussion this was unanimously agreed to. 


CARLISLE BRIDGE. 


Tue project for reconstructing this incommodious structure is again 
on the fapis, not to be consigned, we hope, to the same oblivion as 
before. 

On the 9th instant Alderman Reynolds, according to notice, 
brought forward a resolution at the Municipal Council to the effect 
that, ‘“‘a committee be appointed to enquire and report on the necea- 
sity of rebuilding Carlisle-bridge, and the probable expense.” In 
introducing the subject the Alderman proceeded to remark that 
his proposal was, that the bridge should be built the entire breadth 
of Sackville-street, measuring from Mr. Law’s house at one side of 
Sackville-street, to Mr. Kelly’s at the vther. He was informed by 
Mr. Hammond, who came from London last August to inspeet the 
proposed work, that he could erect a bridge across the river, with 
one arch, which would be, as near as possible, a copy of the arch of 
Westmiuster-bridge. It would cost between forty and fifty thousand 
pounds. There were some persons who said Carlisle-bridge was a 
handsome bridge. The man who thought that must know very 
little of such structures. He did not think there was an uglier 
bridge in Dublin. It was built at a time when there was not one 
tenth of the traffic for it that there is at present, and was certainly 
not sufficient te meet the requirements of the present generation. 
What embarrassed Carlisle-bridge so much was, that there were 
eight distinct approaches to it. The Ballast Board some time ago 
obtained some interesting statistics through the agency of the police 
relative to the traffic over Carlisle-bridge. ‘There were direct from 
stieets laden carts and drays on the 7th March, 1,433; on the 8th 
there were 1,412; on the 9th there were 1,587; on the 10th there 
were 1,648; of empty carts and drays there were 944 on the 7th; 
there were 1,821 on the 8th; there were 1,238 on the 9tb, and 
1,199 on the 10th; of carriages, cars, and cabs, with fares, there 
were, on the 7th March, 3,567; on the 8th there were 8.680; on 
the 9th 3,608; on the 10th 8,616; of empty cars, carriages, and 
cabs, there were on the 7th, 1,514; on the 8th, 1,405; on the 9th, 
1,842; and on the 10th, 1,418. These passed directly over the 
bridge. Of those that came a circuitous course over the bridge, that 
was from the quays, there were of laden carts and drays, &c., 1,227 
on the 10th; of empty drays and carts that came circuitously to 
cross the bridge, there were 800 on the 10th; of cars, carriages, 
cabs, &c., with fares, there were 619 on the 10th; of empty cara, 
carriages, cabs, &c., there were 179 on the 10th. Total over the 
bridge from streets and quays, on the 7th March, 9,779; on the 8th, 
10,426; on the 9th, 10,419, and on the 10th, 10,869. Laden drays 
and carts across the ends of the bridge, and not passing over the 
bridge on the 10th of March, there were 821; empty drays and 
carts on 10th, there were 790. Of carriages, cars, and cabs, with 
fares, there were on the 10th, 156; of empty ditto, there were on 
the 10th, 97. ‘Total passing over the bridge or coming circuitously, 
on the 7th, 1,163; on the 8th, 1,556 ; on the 9th, 1,707; and on 
the 10th, 1,864. The total for ten hours crossing the bridge was 
9,779. Let him now draw attention to a curious calculation and 
comparison which had been made as to the traffic over London 
bridge, across which, every one supposed, there was more traffic than 
aeross any other bridge in the world. The average number of 
vehicles that passed over Londen-bridge in an hour was 1,091, while 
the average that passed Carlisle-bridge in an hour was 1,037. If 
the plan which he (Alderman Reynolds) suggested were carried out, 
Carlisle-bridge would be the handsomest bridge in Europe. Some 
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were anxious that a bridge should be built at the Custom-house; 
so washe. He was anxious to open up Luke-street, and also. to 
have the nearest communication between the Dublin and Drogheda 
and the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Termini. They had plenty 


of money to build both bridges without calling on the public. If 
they had a bridge from the Custom-house to Luke-street, that por- 


The Ballast Board might say that the river accommodation at this 
part would be interfered with, but the Ballast Board should not 
oppose the project on such a ground, for there was plenty of room 
farther down. How the funds were to be obtained was to be 
found in a report which had been submitted to the Lord Lieutenant 
in March last, in which they claimed from the government tbe res- 
toration of a sum of local revenues, amongst them the carriage rents 
and fines, amounting in the aggregate to £16,000 a-year. They 
had determined to send Sir Robert Peel a statement of their clains, 
to have these revenues given to the city. They felt they had been | 
badly treated by the government here and in England. Wheo the 
address was presented to the Lord Lieutenant he said their claim 
was worthy of attention, and that it would be transmilted to the 
government, and he gave them to understand that everything right 
and just would be done to restore this income of £16,000 a-year to ' 
the citizens, who paid it for the support of the police force, over . 
which they had no control whatever. He would at present merely | 
move the resolution in question as on the paper, fur the appointment 
of a committee to inquire and report upon the necessary and probable 
expense of rebuilding Carlisle-bridge. He was happy to say that 
the feeling in the city was so strong in favour of the movement that 
several influential citizens called on him to remind him that he 
should bring the question on again, and they told him that they 
were about to sign a requisition to the Lord Mayor to call a meeti:g 
at the Rotundo for the purpose of co-operating with the council in ! 
their efforts to rebuild Carlisle-bridge. It was also stated to hi:n 
that Sir Edward Grogan and Mr. Vance had promised to give all 
the assistance in their power in the matter. 

Captain Knox, T.C., with some apposite observations seconde.|, 
and an interesting description followed, after which the resolution 
was carried. 


WHAT IS AN ARCHITECT? 


On the 4th instant a paper descriptive of the building now in progress 
for 1862 exhibition was read by Capt. Phillpotts, IL. E., at a meeting 
of Society of Arts, after hearing which, and in the course of other 
remarks, Mr. Ottley enquired if any architect had been consulted ? 
Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., in answer thereto said that he came prepared 
to hear that question asked; and in return he would ask that gen- 
tleman to have the kindness to define what an architect is? He 
(Mr. Cole) had taken some pains to find out; and confessed himself 
rather puzzled. He had gone to past times, in order to ascertain 
who had built some of the most striking buildings in Europe, and to 
find out whether they were or were not architects in the sense in 
which the term was understood. In the first place, they had the 
exquisite belfry of Giotti, at Florence, who was bred a shepherd, and 
became a painter, and subsequently an architect ; but he found no 
facts to substantiate that he was brought up professionally as an 
*‘architect.” Hoe next took Brunelleachi, the inventor of domes, who 
was originally a goldsmith; after that a sculptor; then a painter. 
He then became enamoured of construction; and as a self-taught 
architect built the dome of Florence, the constructive principles of 
which were adopted by Michel Angelo in St. Peter’s at Rome. He 
had never heard that Michel Angelo himself was ever articled in a 
professional architect's office. He began his career as a sculptor, 
was eminent as a painter, and subsequently took up with architecture 
and military engineering. Bramante, he dared say, had been heard 
of. He began asa painter, and subsequently erected a great part 
of the Vatican: hence he had been called an “ architect.” Leonardo 
da Vinci was io the first instance eminent as a mathematician, then 
as a modeller, then became a painter: subsequently he wrote some 
poetry, and afterwards became a water and military engineer, and in 
the latter capacity defended a number of the strong posts of Italy. 
Subsequently he erected a number of buildings, and became what 
was called an “architect.” Palladio—a name which be had no 
doubt heard of—began as a geometrician; he never heard that he 
served his time to aa architect: he had no systematic education in 
that profession ; and yet he erected buildings which made him re- 
nowned. San Gallo, another eminent constructor, began as a 
sculptor, and subsequently became an “architect.” He supposed the 
questioner had also heard the name of Inigo Jones: he began as a 
carpenter, afterwards he became a landscape painter, and met with 
patrons who sent him to Italy, where he turned his carpentering to 
good account, learned to erect buildings, and became “an architect.” 
They had all heard the name of Wren. He (Mr. Cole) should like 
to challenge anybody to show that he was an architect in the sense 
in which they understood it. He was very ingenious in making 
mechanical toys. He was a professor of mathematics at the Uni- 


} 
tion of the city would not remain in its present neglected condition. 


versity of Oxford. He happened to be acquainted with the Crown 
Surveyor of the time; who, having got into difficulties with a build- 
ing under his charge, consulted Wren; and Wren, not being a pro- 
fessional architect, gave him sound advice, which led to his stepping 
into the place of his friend; and he erected St. Paul's Cathedral 
against much architectural advice: hence posterity called him an 
‘‘ architect,” and it was commonly supposed that he was well 
entitled to that appellation. Then there was another person follow- 
ing him—Vanbrugh. They knew that he covered England with a 
great number of buildings, but he had no professional education as 
an architect. However, some people thought that he had a special 
genius for building. He built Castle Howard, Blenheim, and other 
mansions. Tho next most eminent name that occurred to him— 
coming now to modern times—was that of Sir Charles Barry, for 
whose talent he had much respect. Now he fancied that Sir Charles 
was what is called a real, professionally-bred architect. Sir Charles 
Barry's works they all knew: as to whether or not his Houses of 
Parliament were a great success, the world was divided in opinion: 
some thought them all wrong: others thought them approximating 
toright. But of this point there could be no question: having been 
deputed to build Houses of Parliament, in which people should be 
able especially to hear, and talk, or parley, he did not succeed im 
making rooms in which people could hear fairly well, if at all. Sir 
Charles Barry was also deputed to make a picture gallery for Lord 
Ellesmere. He had madea pretty architectural building, but unluckily 
not a picture gallery, as neither by day nor by night could the 
pictures in it be wellseen. He was, however, an eminent professional 
architect; and, notwithstanding his great reputation, the military 
engineer whose construction was now before them had been consulted 
how to make Sir Charles Barry's picture gallery suitable for the 
purposes for which it was designed. When it was decided what was 
an “architect,” he (Mr. Cole) would answer the other questions 
which had been put by the same gentleman, who did not appear to 
know the difference between a perspective drawing and a geumetrical 
elevation. 

The speaker, after detailing some particulars connected with the 
design for the Crystal Palace of 1851, proceeded to eulogize Captain 
Fowke, the engineer architect of the building for 1862, in the fol- 
lowing terms, viz :—Captain Fowke, who had the highest constructive 
ability—amounting to genius—had been employed as secretary to 
the Paris Exhibition. He had built the National Gallery at Dublin, 
and designed the Industrial Museum of Scotland: he had also been 
employed in laying out the ground plan of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Kensington. That ground, almost from its first purchase, 
was viewed as providing a home for future exhibitiens. Nothing, 
therefure, was more natural than that in laying out the ground he 
should have made provision for the site of the future Exhibition. 
Accordingly, when the Royal Commissioners for 1862 entered upon 
their functions, Capt. Fowke had plans ready. He (Mr. Cole) sup- 
posed the most partial advocates of architects and competition would 
not contend that the process of 1851 ought to have been repeated as 
regarded the building for 1862. 

{Without entering into the other matters referred to, we must ob- 
serve that it would have been mere prudence for Mr. Cole not to have 
associated, by way of compliment, Capt. Fowke’s name with ‘‘ the 
National Gallery at Dublin,” which externally is a mere stereotype 
of a corresponding wing, designed—whatever be its merits or the 
reverse—by a local Board of Works official; and internally was 
proceeded with by piecemeal, in the dark, without drawings, and 
under the directions of another superior official from same establish- 
ment, and “a doctor” to boot. The friends of the patient, however, 
thought at latest moment a consultation desirable, and ‘* Dr.” Fowke 
was called in sufficiently early to prolong an existence, the benefits 
of which, to art and society generally, time alone must proclaim, 
though the nostrums displayed at recent exhibition here suggest little 
reason for a favourable opinion. } 


~~ -——— — — 


COMPETITIONS. 


Our readers are aware that plans bad been invited in competition 
for new buildings for the Londonderry Penitentiary, and several 
having been submitted and under consideration, the committee have 
at length decided on adopting those by Messrs. Frazer, Ferguson, 
and Frazer, Jocal architects. 

The 14th instant being the last day for receiving plans for in- 
tended pedestal for Captain Crozier’s memorial at Banbridge, several 
drawings were received by the secretary, and we await the result. 


——— 


About £700 has been subscribed to the Marsh testimonial, and i¢ 
has been determined to employ the amount in procuring a statue of 
the deceased baronet and M.D. from the chisel of Mr. Foley, to be 
placed in the hall of the new College of Physicians. Some of the 
faculty consider that it would be more desirable to appropriate the 
fund to the Medical Benevolent Fund Society, or in founding a 
Marsh Exhibition or Scholarship. 
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EXCLUSIVENESS OF PATRONAGE. 


Str—You would render an essential service to many who, like 
myself, contribute to the suppurt of your independent and well-con- 
ducted journal, by drawing special attention to the fact, that the 
architects of n certain public department in this city, and having 
much patronage at command, confine it by their specification in the 
articles of “ plaster and cements” to one particular English firm, 
locally represented, and to the exclusion of adi others, however ex- 
cellent their manufacture may be. This is the height of injustice, 
and is doubly reprehensible in a public department, supported by 
public money, aud presumed to be impartial in its dispensation of 
patronage. [ import as good—if not a better—article as the firm in 
question manufactures, yet I am precluded from the slightest busi- 
ness advantage in connection with the numerous buildings erected 
here and throughout Ireland, from plans and specifications so pro- 
vided. You will not, I am sure, by refusal to expose this abuse, 
belie the good opinion already formed of your publication. 

- A Cement Importer anp MANUFACTURER. 


[Several communications of similar purport to the above having 
been previously received, we commented on them in a previous No., 
and having done so, conceive that our correspondent’s object will 
be fully achieved by mere insertion of his letter.—Ep. ] 


Se ——— 


LAW NOTES. 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 


Sitting of Nisi Prius, before the Lord Chief Baron and a special 
jury—5th December, 1861. 


Luke Doyle v. W.C. Thompson.—Action brought by a builder 
and contractor in Temple Bar against a gentleman resident at 
Glenageary, near Kinstown, to recover £111 33. 8d. for work, and 
labour, and materials supplied in the building of two houses at Sun- 
ping-hill, Adelaide-road., The amount claimed was for penalties for 
eleven weeks beyond the time for completing the contract, also for 
amount of extra bill furnished, after the award of Mr. Papworth, 
the architect, and fur some lead which defendant refused to give, 
believing it to be his property. The plaintiff's case was that he was 
not supplied with the ironmongery, plate glass, and chimney -pieces 
in time by the defendant, which he was bound by his contract to fix 
up; aud also that extra works were ordered, which were so mixed 
up with the contract works that it was impossible to complete the 
contract by the time agreed on, and that therefore the penalties 
should not be enforced. The defendant’s case was, that he supplied 
the articles required when the plaintiff was ready for them, and that 
the extra works were not so mixed up with the contract works, 
which were ordered so early that if he had used proper exertion, and 
employed a sufficient number of workmen, the contract could have 
been completed by the time specified. The plaintiff was subjected 
to a long and enquiring examination, as also was the defendant and 
the architect, Mr. Papworth, and the case terminated on Saturday 
by a verdict for the defendant substantially on all counts. 

Messrs. Whiteside, Q C., Heron, QC., and E. Johnson, with Mr. 
F. Kiernan, attorney, appeared for the plaintiff; and Messrs. Ser- 
geant Arinstrong, Chatterton, Q.C., and Exham, with Mr. Henry 
Reily, attorney, for the defendant. 


eS ey 


Sulliwan v. O'Rorke.—This was an action brought by a lime 
manufacturer of Upper Baggot-street, against a hardware merchant 
in New-row, to recover a sum of about £58, for goods sold and de- 
livered, &c. The summons and plaivt stated that the defendant, 
having employed Mr. George Robinson to erect certain buildings for 
bim, and Mr. Robinson veing in want of lime to carry on the works, 
the defendant undertook, with Mr. Robinson’s consent, in consider- 
ation of the plaintiff supplying Mr. Robinson with what lime he 
required, to retain out of certain moneys which would become payable 
to Mr. Robinson sufficient to pay hii for the value of the lime he so 
supplied ; and that after lime to the value of about £58 waa supplied 
by the plaintiff to Mr. Robinson, in pursuance of that agreement, and 
there was money in the defendant's hands due to Mr. Robinson, he 
did not pay the plaintiff's demand. The defendant pleaded that he 
never promised to pay for the lime, as alleged; and also, that after 
the lime was supplied, and the £53 became due to the plaintiff, there 
was no money in his hands applicable to pay the amount of the 
plaintiff's till, Upon these pleadings the issues raised were—whether 
there was any such promise made by the defendant as alleged, and 
whether he had in his hands any money properly applicable to pay 
the plaintiff’s demand. It appeared that the houses in question were 
erected in or about the year 1859, at Sandycove, near Kingstown, 
and that the defendant entered into a contract with Mr. Robinson 
to build them for a specific sum, Mr. Robinson supplying all the 
necessary materials, and to assist him in doing so advanced him some 
money for the purpose on the security of his bond. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for £50, and costs. 


John M‘Elwaine v. the Baron De Robeck.—Mr. Levinge, on the 
part of defendant, moved for liberty to lodge in court £563, the 
amount for which the aetion had been brought, the sum in question 
not to be drawn out by the plaintiff without notice to the Attorney- 
General. Counsel stated that the action had been instituted to re- 
cover the amount of a building account. The plaintiff was lately 
convicted of a conspiracy to defraud, and the defendant's object in 
making the motion was to avoid having to pay twice, as might be 
the case if the property of the plaintiff was forfeited to the crown. 

Mr. Martin, for the plaintiff, resisted the motion. He said that 
Mr. M‘Elwaine bad been convicted, not of felony, which would in- 
volve a forfeiture, but of a misdemeanour, which did not. The 
motion, therefore, was untenable. 

Baron Fitzgerald refused the motion with costs. 


In re J. Lynch, a bankrupt builder.—The meeting was for final 
examination. Council appeared for the assignees, and examined the 
bankrupt in reference to some building contracts he had been engaged 
in, and among others a contract he had with Dr. Kavanagh, of 
Kingstown, to build four houses at Blackrock. There was a dispute 
as to the execution of the contracts having been delayed, and ulti- 
mately the houses were finished by another contractor. He wasalso 
examined on the part of creditors. The case was theu adjourned 
till the second week in term, the schedule to be amended in the 
meantime. 


Hotes of Heb Works. 


_ Mr. Meade, the contractor for the newly erected buildings and 
other improvements in connection with the Four Courts, is about 
commencing another large block, 200 feet in length by 75 feet, as a 
Record Office, much additional accommodation in that regard being 
needed. ‘lhe plans have been furnished by the architect to Board of 
Public Works. 

A néw Roman Catholic Church is to be built at Butler’s- bridge, 
according to designs by Mr. William Hague, jun., architect, Cavan. 

It is expected that the new convent of the Sisters of Mercy at 
Newry will be completed next spring. 

The skeleton of St. Mary’s Church, Granard, approaches comple- 
tion, and the walls will shortly be ready for roofing. 

It is proposed to erect a new church in Kingstown for the Rev. 
Denham Smith. 

The newly-erected bridge of St. Patrick at Cork, already described 
in the Dusiix BuILpER, has been formally handed over by the 
engineer, Sir John Benson, to the Mayor, and opened for public 
traffic. The event was attended with the eclat of a procession, 
christening with a bottle of champagne, and a sumptuous dinner 
at ‘the Imperial.” 

The new graving dock at Derry, which will accommodate veasels 
of the largest size, will shortly be completed. 

The new organ recently erected in St. Patrick's Church, Ballymena, 
by Messrs. Bevington and Sons of Londun, was opened on Sunday, 
the 8th inst. It is fixed in the vestry, the front presenting itself 
towards the chancel and nearly flush with the chancel arch. The 
case is in the Guthic style, and constructed of pine, stained and 
varnished, so as to harmonize with the other wood- work of the 
building ; the front pipes elaborately ornamented in medisval 
columns, vermillion, green and gold, oak leaves aud acorns being 
prominent. ‘The tone of this instrument is said tu give every satis- 
faction. Two new benches of memel, stained and varnished, with 
trefoil pannels in front and elaborate traceried pannels at ends, 
have likewise been pruvided and fixed on each side for the choir, 
according to drawings by Messrs. Welland and Gillespie, architects. 

Sr. Me.'s CarHxpranL, Lonerorp.—-The great campanile ia 
progress of erection to this structure has already reached to con- 
siderably over 100 feet above the surface of the ground. The 
massive stone columns which surround the bell chamber are nearly 
half completed, and the structure already gives promise of the 
striking and imposing effect it will have when crowned by its graceful 
dome and decorated cross 166 feet over the entrance steps. The 
works have been suspended until the return of favourable weather, 
when it is expected anvther season will complete this, the most 
striking feature of the greatest of our modern cathedrals in Ireland. 
After its completion the great portico will still remain to be erected, 
but there is little reason to doubt that at no very distant time this 
great cathedral will possess all the adjuncts requisite to render it 
complete in all its parts. ‘The new diocesan seminary, it is expected, 
will be commenced early in spring on a site adjoining the cathe- 
dral.— Freeman. 

The town of Castlederg has been lighted with gas at the coset of 
Mr. Smyley, Q.C., and with apparatus erected by Messrs. Edmund- 
son and Co., of Capel-street, in this city. 

Portion of the uew railway between Castlebar and Claremorris is 
being lockspitted by the contractors. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. lervy is gained from the ground fluor by means of flights of stairs 
about 23 feet high; eight such fghts being distributed over the 


Ustrr in architecture is one of the most requisite and agreeable of | puilding. This gallery is 24 feet wide, and devoted in a great mea- 
its qualities; and certainly no building possesses it in a greater | gure to the exhibition of articles of industry. ‘The upper gallery is 
degree than the Crystal Palace. Its design is most simple: one | g feet wide, extending like the other round the building ; it is gained 
portion corresponds with another ; there is no introduction of need- from the lower gallery by spiral staircases, of which there are eiyht. 
less ornament: a simplicity of treatment reigns throughout. Nor is | ‘The greater number of these staircases are divided into two flights, 
this unity confined to the building. It characterisea the contents of | cach flight being 20 feet high; but in the central transept the two 
the glags structure, and prevails in the grounds. All the component ° staircases contain four flights of the same altitude. Round this 
parts of the exhibition blend, yet all are distinct ; and the effect of upper gallery, at the very summit of the nave and transepts, as well 
the admirable and barmenious arrangement is, that all confusion in | ag round the ground fluor of the building, are placed louvres, or ven- 
the vast establishment, within and without, is avuided. ‘T he . tilators, made of galvanised iron By the opening or closing of these 
mighty maze” has not only its plan, but a plan of the most lucid | jouyres_a service readily performed —the temperature of the Crystal 
and instructive kind, and the visitor is enabled to examine every palace is so regulated that on the hottest day of summer, the dry 
court, whether artistic or industrial every object, whether of nature | parching heat mounts to the roof to be dismissed, whilst a pure aud 
or of art, in regular order ; ao that, as ina well-arranged book, he invigorating supply is introduced at the floor in its place, giving 
may proceed from subject to subject at his discretion, and derive | pew jife to the thirsty plant and fresh vigour to man. The coolness 
useful information without the trouble and vexutiun of working bis ( phus obtained within the Palace will be sought in vain on such 
way through a labyrinth. . eee : summer's day outside the eclitice. 

All the materials employed in the Exhibition of 1851, with the | The total length of columns employed in the construction of the 
exception of the glass on the whole roof, and the framing of the | jain buildings and wings would extend, if laid in a straight line, to 
transept-roof, have been used in the construction of the Crystal | a distance of sixteen miles and a quarter. ‘The total weight of iron 
Palace. Phe general principle of construction, therefore, is identical | eq in the main building and wings amounts to 9,641 tons, 17 ewt., 
in the two buildings. The ground ran rapidly down towards the |) quarter. ‘Lhe superficial quantity of glass used is 25 acres; andl 
garden, and Sir Joseph Paxton accordingly con:tructed a lower or | weighs 500 tons: if the panes were laid side by side, they would 
busement storey towards the garlen front, by means of which not | extend to a distance of 48 miles; if end to end, to the almost in- 
only increased space was gained, but a higher elevation secured to | credible length of 242 miles. To complete our statistics, we have 
the whole building, and the noblest possible view. ‘The lower storey | further to add that the quantity of bults and rivets distributed over 
is sufficiently large to serve as a department for the exhibition of | the main structure and Wings wercha 475 tons, Lewt., 1 quarter; 
machinery in motion, and a very interesting exhibition of agricul- | that the nails hawmered into the Pal Ge daerease: ite weight by 103 
tural implements, which important branches of science and human tons, 6 ewt, and that the amount of brick work in the main building 
indastry will thus be contemplatad apart from other objects. Hehind | .44 wings is 15,891 cubic yards. 
this space, towards the interior of the building, is a capacious horiz- From the end of the seuth wing to the Crystal Pulace Railway 
ontal brick shaft, 24 feet wide, extending the whole length of the | station, as above indicated, is a colonnade 720 feet long, 17 feet 
building, and denominated “ Sir Joseph Paxton's Tunnel.” Leading wide, and 18 feet high. It possesses a superficial area uf 15,500 
= of thistunnel are the furnaces and boilers connected with the feet, and the quantity of iron employed in this covered passage iz 

eating appar.tus, together with brick recesses for the stowage of : inl fe 
coke. ‘The tunnel iteelf is connected with the railway, and is. used Rostuas 5 er glans 29, COT puper tear erts 


1 


as a roadway for bringing into, and taking from, the palace ail ub- (To be continued.) 
jects of art and of industry; an arrangement that leaves the main > ereeemraee 
floor of the building independent of all such operations. Behind the TENDERS 


tunnel, and towarcs the west, the declivity of the ,round is met by 
means of brick piers of the heights necesaary to raise the foundation 
pieces of the columns to the level at which they rest on the suinmit 
of the hill. 

The building consists, above the casement floor, of a grand central 
nave, two side aisles, two main galleries, three transepts, and two 


For additions and improvements to Armagh Lunatic Asvlum. 
Mr. J. Boyd, architect, Belfast. Quantities taken off by Mr. B. 
T. Patterson, 206, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin :— 


T. H. Carroll, Dublin ... es aes wee «=6 £6,900 
C. Gregy, Belfant Saat 7 Tages ie a 6,270 


wings. The building above the level of the floor is entirely of iron 123 
and glass, with the exception of a portion at the west front, which T. Ross, Armagh as ae ie a Dee 
ia panelled with woud. The whole length of the main Wuilding is 4 sal pe ee oe eee rae 
6 8 fe i 1 ] r f 9 . lerry, eee eee : 
1,608 feet, and the wings 574 feet each, making a lenuth of 2,756 M'Manus J. Marshall, Caledon - i 4/416 


feet, which with the 720 feet in the colonnade, leading from the 
railway station to the wings, gives a total length of 3,476 feet; or 
nearly three-quarters of a mile of ground covered with a transparent 
roof of glass. 

Though not exactly in the direction of the cardiaal points, the two | 
ends of the building are generally called north and south, and the 
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How tue Treixscore was Inventen.—‘ We have spoken,” 
says Sfucmillan's Alagazine, ‘* of the telescope as an enfunt trouve. 
‘The matter of its invention is said to have been in this wise: Once 
upon a time—two hundred and more years ago—the children of a 
spectacle-maker were playing with some of their father's 
glasses before his door. They poke them here and there, till—what 
is it they see? ‘The distant steeple appears to be brought almost 
into their own street. Paterfamilias is apprised of the phenomenon. 
He verifies it, but it passes his philosophy to tell the youthful in- 
quisitors ‘the reason why.’ Like a sensible man, be screws the 
glasses on to a board, casts a covering about them, and secures the 
fact. ‘The ‘spygiass’ played subsequently far too grand a role not 
to attract the envious glance of natioval rivalry ; and we have, in 
fact, the same legend repeated by more writers than one, always, of 
course, with a patriotic change of fle place. ‘The learned and un- 
feeling savans of the present day declare the stories to be all fudge. 
‘The number of the competitors for this honor,’ observes Sir David 
Brewster, ‘affords the most unequivocal evidence that the telescope 
was brought into the condition of a portable and efficient instrument 
by steps so gradual, that no individual had any real claim tu be 
considered as its inventor.’ Ugh! for the Herod of our Innocents of 
Invention! We claim the honur for our little Flemings, aud crown 
Middelbourge as the ‘ Stammort’ of the numeruus and refined family 
of the Dollands of our day.” 


To Prevent Borer Expt.osions.—Boiler explosions are gene- 
rally caused by the water in the pipes or cisterns becoming frozen, 
under which circumstances, if heat be applied to the boiler, (which 
is usually unprovided with a safety valve), an explosion will enaue 
from over-pressure. ‘The best preventive is to keep on a ood fire 
during the frost, and if the supply of water to the cistern be stopped, 
unless other means be adypted for tilling it, oo water should be drawn 


frou: the boiler. 


two fronts east and west. 

The floor consists of boarding one inch and a half thick, laid as 
in the old building, with half inch openings between them, and rest- 
ing on joists, placed two feet apart, seven inches by two and a half 
inches thick. These joists are carried on sleepers and props eight 
feet apart. The girders which support the galleries and the roof- 
work, and carry the brick arches over the basement floor. are of 
cast-iron, and are 24 feet in length, The connections between the 
girders and columns are applied in the same manner asin the build- 
ing of 1851. ‘The principle of connection waa originally condemned 
by some men of standing in the scientific world; tnt experience has 
proved it to be sound and admirable in every respect. ‘The mode of 
connection is not merely that of resting the girders on the columns 
in order to support the roofs and galleries, but the top and bottem 
of each girder are firmly secured to each of the columns, so that the 
girder preserves the perper:dicularity of the column, and secures 
lateral stiffness to the entire edifice. Throughout the building the 
visitor will notice, at certain intervals, diayonally placed, rods con- 
nected at the crossing, and uniting column with column. These are 
the diagonal bracings, or the rods provided to resist the action of 
the wind; they are strong enough to resist any strain that can be 
brought to bear against them, and are fitted with screwed connec- 
tions and couplings, so that they can be adjusted with the greatest 
accuracy. The roof, from end to end, is on the Paxton ridge-and- 
furrow system, and the glass employed in the roof is 1-thirteenth of 
an inch in thickness (21 oz. per foot). The discharge of the rain- 
water is effected by gutters, from which the water is conveyed down 
the inside of the columns, at the base of which are the necessary 
outlets leading to the main drains of the building. ‘The first gal- 
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. PUBLICATIONS. 


We have reccived a pamphlet by Mr. Jaines Mills respecting alleged 
delusions in the scheme of Indian Kailway and Indus Flotilla 
Guarantees (London, W. Wilson and Co., Cheapside), on the merits 
of which, as the subject matter concerns but a comparatively small 
section of the public, we are not disposed to enter. ‘Ihe bare an- 
nouncement of its existence may conduce towards the author's 
purpuse. , 


NEWS AND LITERATURE. 


The Dublin Library.—The early advent of a ‘new year” reminds 
us that the committee of this library ix making strenuous exertions 
for ad.iitional enlistments to its ranks of membership. Professional 
gentlemen and others extensively frequent its readiug-room, which 
is spacious, centraily situated, and in which may be found all the 
respectable current periodicals, political or otherwise, aud telezrams 
during the day and evening. Lhe library is une of the most im- 
pernant in Dutdin. 

T 6 Dublin Mechanic,’ Institute.- -Tudependent of sect and party 
this iusticute now steers a steady. useful codrse, ufter beiuy tussed 
for a lengthened period on the shoals and guicksands of pouwical and 
party animosity. The olive branch has been securely grasped by 
the belligerents on both sides, a happy rsuit of better judsment, 
and Jong may they retain it! To the general public, buc to the 
art zan especially, facilities are aYerced toroush its meainm for 
perusing the organs of dailv and week 'v intelligence. the profi -sional 
and scientific periodicals and magaz.ces; whice its capacious iwbrary 
any ly satistics the numerous demands oi the members f r the where- 
with tu pass a leisure hour in combining insiruction with aumuse- 
ment. Competent masters in iousic, the languayes, drawirg, &e., 
are assuciated therewith, and the lecture theatre is one of the most 
spacious and best arranged in the kingdom. Recently the directors 
have added the inducement of period.cal concerts by Jo-al artistes, 
with admission at a low figure, and we hope the :esult may prove 
successtul. Thanks to the geod feeling of the Queen's Theatre 
lessee, the members are allowed reduced tickets to that popular place 
of entertainment, and an acknowledgment of the sume privilege is 
due to other public establishments likewise. 

The Catholic Youn, Men's Seciety.—Since its formation th’s so- 
ciety has considerably progressed, owing to the energy of its pio- 
moters— of whom the zealuus Rev. Dr. Spratt was the principal— 
and its managing committee, which comprises gentlemen of great 
judgment and intelligence. The reading-rooin is well supplied with 
political and non-political journals, serials, &c., and the tibrary is 
fully stocked with select volumes appertaining to science, art, anciei.t 
aud modern literature, &c. A trifling annual subscription eusures 
membership fur Roman Catholica. The society has recently taken 
the old church of St. Saviour in Denmark-street, and converted it 
{nto a spacious lecture aud class rooms. 

The Dublin Athenaum.—This recently formed establishment in 
Anglesea-street, comprising general reading-room, lending library, 
class-rooms, &c., offers nuwerous educational and other advantages 
and instruction to the classes tur whom it is intended, and is exclu- 
sively Protestant. 


THEATRE ROYAL. 


Since our last impression Mesdames Grisi and Lemaire, Mdlles. Dario 
and Ellen Conran (both of Irish birth), and Signor Galvani and 
Swift (tenori), Cresci (baritone), and Ciampi (basso), have appeared 
in a succession of Italian operas. In Norma Madatne Grisi still 
maintains her supremacy as the greatest delineator and vocalist, and 
was most admirably supported by Mr. Swift as Po/lto, and Miss 
Conran as Adalgiza. In the other operas alsv the veteran prima 
donna still displays so much vigour, grace, and exquisite vocalism 
that a sincere regret is experienced at her contemplated secession 
from the scene of her triumphs, a feeling which we doubt not will 
be enthusiastically conveyed on the occasion of her farewell benefit 
next Saturday evening. ‘The mantle of Catherine Hayes has des- 
cended on Ellen Conran, who, as an Irish star of the first brilliancy, 
her countrymen may regard with unqualified admiration. We 
should prefer, however, witnessing a different mode of expressing 
that feeling than by uprourieus conduct of the gallery occupants, 
illustrating ‘* bedlam fet loose,” or ‘‘ a menagerie in confusion,” 
neither appreciating the performance themaclves, nor allowing the 
remainder of the audience to enjoy it comfortably. ‘The systems of 
encoring, calling before the curtain, aud interrupting the opera to 
compel an “ Irish song,” as adopte:l in this theatre, are outrages on 
the decencies of modern society. If Mr. Harris would equalise the 
prices of the galleries with the pit, even for one night of a favourite 
opera, we apprehend that the ex; eriment would have a salutary 
etfect, and not affect him pecuniarily. Signor Galvani improves 
with acquaintance; and Signors Cresci and Ciampi are both clever 
artistes. An engagement with Mr. Drew, Irish comedian, is an- 
nounced. A Christmas pantomime, of great splendour and merit, is in 


prepuration, and will be entitled, ‘* Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp.” | 
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QUEEN'S ROYAL THEATRE. 
Furtukr than what wo note of this place of amusement when we 
oceasionally visit it and pay. we are unabie to record its proceedings. 
Why we should be selected for exclusion from the ordinary press 
privileges is somewhat inexplicable, even muking due allowance for 
the many demands of similar churacter on the lessee, tu whose 
abilities as an actor and manayer, and claiins for support frem the 
public we were always willing to pay fitting tribute. Our Londoa 
contemporaries of mission equivalent to ours enjow all the privilezes © 
in this recard, and to the extent of the pd tical organs; and we, 
though personal/y indifferent to the rizht of free actess to this Theatre, 
as by favour of Mr. larris we enjoy at the lov al, as also elsewbere 
in usual course; must therefore rezard, on principle, the unjustifiab.e 
exclusion in question by Mr. Webb with at least sume regret. 


[Dre. 15, 1861. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On the 6th instant a charming concert was given by this society at 
the Antient Concert Rooms; the treupe of Italian artistes at that 
period under engazement at the Theatre Royal constituting the 
privcipal vocalists. Bladame Grisi excelled herself in the rendering 
of ‘-O meo Fernando,” by Donizetti; and Miss Ellen Conran in the 
cavatina “ Bel ragcio,” was rapturously applauded. The singing of 
Signori Galvani, Cresci, and Ciampi in the trio from ** Pappatacci,”' 
by Rossini, and of Madame Lemaire in the aria ‘* Nobil Signor,” 
from Les /uguenots, were amongst the chief attractions of the 
evening. 


Miscellaneous. 


Impure WATER AND DrsgKase.—So late as even 1851 we 
find three chemists appointed to analyse the London waters, stating 
that “the shallow wells of London have never been prononnced 
unwholesome,” yet in 1847 much pubiic discussion resulted from 
a report which [ made to the magistrates of Glasgow, in which it 
was demonstrated that sewage wes present in greater or less 
quantities in all the wells of that city, and which I, therefore, pro- 
nounced to be unwholexome. In 1850, at the request of the 
mawistrates of Liverpool, I reported on the wells of that city, and 
gave a similar opinion of their unsanitary character. In the case 
of Glasgow, a proposition had been made to the magistrates to 
expend a large sum of mowey in sinking new wells, but the un- 
favourable report of their impurity led to the project being aban- 
doned. Companies were subsequently formed for the supply of 
water to Glaszow from streams in the neighbourhood, of which I 
had the chemical examination, and the result proved that the 
purest water which could be obtained was that of Loch Katrine, a 
noble lake, containing the drainage of a mountain range. When 
the water was first introduced into the main pipes the total impurity 
amounted to cs wuch as 33 grs. or degrees per gallon, although 
when I] first examined the water in the lake the impurity was 2°3 
gra. in the gallon. It was obvious that some impurer springs had 
mingled with it in its puss-ge to the city, which has now been re- 
medied, as in March last the impurity waa 2°35 degrees, of which 
605 was organic. The authorities of Glaszow have expended on 
this scheme somewhere ubout three-q -arters of a million, and, 
probably, before the plan is complete the expenditure may not be 
less than nearly a inillion sterling. Allowing for the difference of 
population this would be equivalent to between seven and eight 
millions for the inbabitants of London. Por this sum it is believed 
@ pure mountain drainage water mizbt be made to supersede the 
present aupply from the Thames, whieh acts as a sewer to the 
whole of the populous country which it traverses. Manchester 
and Liverpool, which, like Glasgow, suffered intensely from 
cholera, and where well-water was much used, have now obtained 
pure supplies of water from mountain or pastoral drainage. The 
importance of these improvements has been fully borne out by the 
facts wiiich have come under the cognizance of those who have 
made sanitary science their peculiar study.—Dr. Thomson in 
London Medical Review. 

A WonpexFuL Locx.—The Leeds Intelligencer announces 
that there is now in course of manufacture at Wolverhampton a 
new patent keyless lock, having 244,140,625 combinations. | This 
lock is the invention of Count Kersolon, a Frenchman, but is now 
the property, in this country, of a Mr. Loysell. It has five rollers, 
and each roller is marked with twenty-five letters of the alphabet. 
If the letter at which it is set should not be discovered, the ex- 
hausting of all the variations neceasary in that case to the opening 
of the lock would require an immense expenditure of time. It is 
intended to place one of these locks upon some tron safes that are 
being nade fur exhibition at the forthcoming World’s Puir. In 
one of the safes it is propused to place the snin of £500, which is 
to full to the lot of the person who may be fortunate enough to 


effect au opening of the safe. 
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